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PREFACE. 


I  AM  happy  to  be  able,  at  length,  to  ofier  to  the  friends  of  Dr.  England,  of  Reli- 
gion and  of  Literature,  the  Works  of  that  distinguished  Prelate.  In  a  Circular 
Letter,  addressed  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  and  Rev.  Clergy,  in  March,  1847,  I  stated  that, 
"*!  have  not  undertaken  this  publication,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  an  eloquent  and  learned  Prelate  of  our  Church — admired  in  life  and 
lamented  in  death,  by  all  who  knew  him ;  though  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  such  a  man  has  animated  my  efforts.  My  chief  motive  has  been,  to 
preserve  for  thia  and  future  ages  the  labors  of  a  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the 
important  subjects  Which  he  treated,  and  singularly  gifted  with  the  powers  of  close 
and  exact  logic,  and  with  the  happy  talent  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  in  a  style 
remarkable  for  perspicuity  and  strength,— --always  easy  and  natural, — often  charming 
by  its  beauty,  or  warming  by  its  tervor, — ^and  sometimes  elevating  us  by  its. 
sublimity.  Dr.  England  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talent  of  perceiving, 
and  presenting  clearly  and  prominently  to  view  the  principal  fects,  or  most  import- 
ant points  in  every  subject.  He  had,  besides,  the  admirable  tact,— if  so  it  may  be 
called, — of  always  marshalling  his  arguments  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  of  ac- 
conmiodating  himself  to  the  circumstances,  and  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which  we  live; 
thus  making  every  thing  available  for  the  great  and  holy  cause,  to  which  he  had  con- 
secrated his  life.  The  truths  of  our  divine  Religion,  and  the  arguments  in  their 
proof, — always  substantially  the  same,— -seemed  to  possess  a  new  beauty  and 
power, — to  be  a  sudden  and  certain  intuition  of  the  mind, — ^the  vision,  as  it  were,  of 
an  inspired  man,  when  announced  by  the  eloquent  lips,  or  laid  down  and  explained 
by  the  ready  and  vigorous  pen  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Charleston.  Hence,  to  those, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  inculcate  the  truths  of  Religion,  his  writings  may  serve* as  an 
excellent  model,  and  a  motive  to  increased  zeal  and  industry ;  while  they  are  a  rich 
repository  of  matter,  generally  •presented  in  the  manner  most  fit  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect.  They  are,  moreover,  among  the  first  in  time, — ^as  in  merit, — of  the 
contributions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  these  States,*  to  Literature,  Science  and 
Theology ; — ^are  a» proof  to  all  of  the  learning  and  zeal  of  our  clergy  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  age  and  country,  and  contain  much  that  will  aid  the  future  historian 
oftheAmericDn  Church. 

*^One  other  consideration  has  influenced  me  in  preparing  this  edition  of  Dr. 
England's  Works ;  it  is,  that  they  cost  the  author  much  time  and  labor,  and  that 
for  their  publication  in  the  ephemeral  journals  and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  he  thought 
it  right  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  means,  which  he  might  have  used  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Religion  in  other  ways,  or  to  alleviate  some  of  the  inconveniences 
and  privations,  to  which  his  poverty  subjected  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  worics, 
which  are  so  valuable  under  so  many  points  of  view,  and  which  cost  the  author, 
whose  name  we  are  proud  to  see  on  the  catalogue  of  American  Bishops, — so  much 
of  time  and  labor,  and  of  the  scanty  means  of  poverty  itself,  should  he  preserved; 
and  the  omission  of  an  effort  at  least  for  this  end,  might  justly  be  imputed  to  some 
want  of  judgment,  or  of  zeal,  in  those  who  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  Reli- 
gion." In  the  same  Circular  I  remarked : — **  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  that  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  matter  will  meet  the  approbation  of  all ;  nor  do  I  pre- 
sume to  think,  that  the  work  might  not  have  been  better  executed  under  the  direction 
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of  one  halving  more  time  and  aliility  for  the  task ;  yet,  I  am  conscious  of  harlng  spared 
no  exertion  to  collect  aU  the  most  valuable  writings  of  my  lamented  predecessor, 
and  put  them  in  the  form  and  order,  which  seemed  to  me  best  suited  to  convenience 
and  usefulness." 

My  first  care  was  to  procure  complete  volumes  of  the  *' United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany,"  from  its  commencement  by  Dr.  England,  in  June,  1822,  to  the  time 
of  his  death ;  and  also  to  collect  the  various  pamphlets  and  books  written  by  him. 
This  was  not  an  easy  task,  especially  as  regards  the  Miscellany ;  for,  unfortunately, 
there  was  no  complete  file  of  that  paper  in  our  Library,  or  Printing  Office.  By 
perseverance,  a  perfect  set  of  the  Miscellany  was  found,  and  was  purchased  by  a 
pious  lady,  to  whose  liberality  and  zeal,  on  various  occasions,  the  Church  of 
Charleston  is  much  indebted.  There  remained  still  the  more  difficult  task  of 
ascertaining  what  pieces  were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  England,  and  of  selecting 
those  most  fit  and  useful  for  the  present  collection.  This  was  entrusted  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Clergymen  of  the  Diocess.*  Their  accurate  memory,  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  England,  and  knowledge  of  his  style,  are  the  best,  and,  in  ftict,  the 
only  guamnty  for  the  authenticity  of  the  few  pieces  in  this  collection,  not  otherwise 
certainly  known  to  have  been  written  by  that  Prelate.  The  arrangement  and 
preparation  of  the  whole  matter  for  the  press,  were  committed  to  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Corcoran,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  N.  A.  F.  Hewit.  They  cheerfully  accepted  this 
labor ;  and  have  performed  it  with  a  perseverance  and  ability  that  require  of  me 
a  public  acknowledgment. 

By  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Committee  above-mentioned,  and  especially  of 
the  two  Rev.  gentlemen  last  named,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  persevering  industry 
and  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewit,-!*  I  am  enabled  to  send  forth  the  present  volumes, 
which  will,  I  hope,  perpetuate,  better  than  a  monument  of  marble  or  brass,  the 
memory  of  their  gifled  author. 

I  oflTer  no  apology  for  any  portion  of  the  articles  here  presented  to  the  public. 
Had  Divine  Providence  prolonged  his  life.  Dr.  England  would  certainly  have 
revised  his  writings  with  rigorous  criticism,  before  suffering  their  re-publication, 
especially,  as  they  were  at  first  prepared  under  the  continual  pressure  of  the  many 
cares  and  labors  of  his  Episcopate,  increased  by  the  embarrassments  of  poverty. 
Indeed,  when  urged  by  his  friends  to  publish  a  complete  collection  of  his  works, 
'he  pleaded  the  necessity  of  a  strict  revision,  and  the  time  required  for  the  same, 
as  reasons  for  postponing  the  task.  He  was  called  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  before  reaching  that  period  when,  as  he  had  hoped, 
he  might  have  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  nnd  devoted  his  latter 
years  to  a  more  intimate  communion  with  his  Creator,  as  well  as  to  this,  and 
similar  labors.  But,  though  there  may  be  some  faults  in  the  style,  or  deficiency 
in  the  matter  and  arrangement  of  his  compositions,  nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
every  thing  which  Dr.  England  published,  however  hastily,  or — in  the  severe 
judgment  of  his  own  mind — imperfectly  vrritten,  is  Worthy  of  being  preserved  and 
read  by  posterity. 

1  wished  very  much  to  have  the  quotations  and  historical  references  verified, — 
as  errors  in  these  matters  are  easily  committed,  even  by  well-informed  and  honest 
writers ;  and  this  verification  was  partially  made :  but  our  impeifect  library,  and 
the  many  duties  of  the  gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  work,  pre- 
vented its  being  carried  through.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  from  the  examinations 
that  have  been  made,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  accurate  mind  of  Dr.  England, 
'  that  his  quotations  may  be  generally  relied  on. 

*  The  Committee  was  aided  in  its  kbor  by  a  Catalogue  of  Dr.  England's  Writings, 
kindly  furnished,  at  my  request,  by  the  very  intelligent  and  accomplished  ladies  of  the 
UrsuJiDe  Convent, — ^then  in  Charleston. 

f  This  gentleman  is  more  truly  than  any  one  else,  the  Editor  of  these  volumes,  having 
sustained  the  principal  Uibor  of  preparing  them,  and  the  more  irksome  task  of  superin- 
tending their  unpression. 
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A  few  notes  have  been  appended  to  portions  of  the  work ;— -more  would  have 
needlessly  increased  the  size  and  expense  of  the  publication. 

To  each  volume  a  Table  of  Contents  has  been  prefixed,  and  to  the  last,  a  General 
Index  has  been  appended,  sufficiently  copious  and  exact  to  bo  of  great  convenience 
and  service  to  the  reader. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks,  without  expressing  my  regret,  that  I  could  find 
no  one,  among  the  numerous  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  England,  who  woukl 
undertake  to  write  his  biography.  Being  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  early  life, 
and  wholly  occupied  in  the  duties  of  my  station,  I  could  not  myself  prepare  one,  and 
I  can  only  ofier  two  biographical  notices,  remarkably  well  written,  indeed,  but 
entirely  too  brief  for  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  improper  for  me  here  to  say,  that  it  is  not  without 
feeUngs  of  anxiety  1  have  committed  the  present  volumes  to  the  press.  My  expecta- 
tions of  a  large  subscription  list,  and  of  advance-payment,  in  part,  or  in  full,  by 
many,  have  not  been  reaJized ;  and  it  may  be,  that  a  more  embarrassing  disappoint- 
ment awaits  me,  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  work.  Yet,  as  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  such  will  be  the  result,  I  have,  afler  a  long  and  anxious  delay,  contracted  a 
heavy  debt  by  the  present  publication,  relying  entirely,  for  the  means  of  payment, 
on  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  especially  on  the  benevolerU  exertions  and  active 
zeal  of  my  Clerical  Brethren  in  this  country.  To  them,  the  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
and  Priests  of^the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  these  States,  I  respectfully  oflfer  aind 
dedicate  the  present  volumes,  humbly  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  on  this  work, 
which  has  been  undertaken  solely  for  his  honor  and  glory. 

t  IGNATIUS  ALOYSIUS  REYNOLDS, 

Bishop  of  Charleston 
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BISHOP   ENGLAND 


Extract  from  a  Biografhical  Sketch  of  to  embrace  the  ecclegiaBticol  state— a  wish 

THE  Right  Rev.  John  Ek&lakd,  late  which  he  stated  to  be  the  result  ,of  nearly 

Bi&HOP  OF  Charleston.  two  years  of  silent  reflection ;  and  on  the 

-V  ^..   ^  w  «  ~   ^      ,  '  fulfilment  of  which,  he  declared  his  he*'jrt  to 

rrromtheDiibUnCaUM,ilcDl«ctonr.]  •  be  firmly  and  unalterably  fi^ed.    Upon  be- 

The  distinguished  subject  of  this  memoir,  ing  convinced  that  his  choice  sprung  from 
the  Right  Rev.  John  England,  late  Bishop  no  hasty  or  ill-considered  determination,  or 
ofCharleston,  United  Slates  of  America,  was  what  from  liis  filial  aflection  he  drtaded 
bom  in  the  city  of  Cork,  on  the  23d  of  more,  no  sacrifice  of  his  own  foelirgs  to 
September,  1186.  A  modesty  tlie  most  those  which  I.e  might  have  conjectured  lobe 
sensitive,  a  kindness  of  heart  the  most  de-  Iheir's,  Mr.  Englai.d's  parents  gladly  second- 
voted,  disiinguif-hed  him  even  in  boyhood,  ed  his  views,  which  indi  td  htd  long  been 
and  endeared  him  to  all  within  his  sphere,  the  object  of  iheir  anxious  though  unex- 
loiig  before  the  development  of  ihose  great  preswd  wishes. 

intellectual  powers  wiiich  have  ranked  him        From  this  time  to  his  entrance  at  college, 

with  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  men  of  a  space  of  two  years,  Mr.  England  occupied 

hi.>  time.    It  were  indeed  ea$:y,  did  the  space  himself  in  mere  assiduous  application  to  his 

afibrded  to  this  hurried  sketch  permit  us,  to  studies,  having,  at  the  desire  of  his  Bithop, 

furnish  instances  from  his  earl  est  age,  of  that  the  Right  Rev.  Francis  Moylan,  placed  him- 

ftr>  or  of  devotion — that  greatness  of  soul^ —  self  under  the  particular  care  of  the  Very 

that  lofty  spirit  of  i^elf-haeritiee,  that  ennobled  Rev.  Robert  MCarihy,  the  Dean  of  tlie  Dio- 

him  lining,  and  embalm  his  memory  dead,  cess,  a  man   of  exemplary  virtue,  wliose 

On  such  matters,  however,  we  cannot  afford  esteem  and  aflVction  he  rapidly  won,  and 

to  dwell,  but  must  leave  to  others  to  trace  whose  leshons  of  religion  and  self-devoted- 

from  its  infant  source  that  tide  of  deep  phi-  ncss,  he  proved  by  his  after  career  to  have 

lanthropy    and   apostolic    devotion,  which,  made    an    indelible  "impression   upon    his 

checked  and  buffeted  as  it  was,  pursued  its  mind. 

course  in  defiance  of  the  obstacles  that  be^et  On  the  31st  of  August,  1803,  Mr.  Eng- 
it,  and  bore  the  blessings  of  charity  and  laith  land  left  Cork  for  the  College  of  Carlow; 
to  thousands  on  its  way.  and,  in  the  second  year  af.er  his  entrance, 
Having  providentially  recovered  from  a  commenced  delivering  catechetical  insi rue- 
severe  fever,  that  attacked  him  in  the  seventh  tions  in  the  parish  chaptl,  which  not  only 
year  of  his  age,  accompanied  by  an  ulcerous  the  children,  but  the  adults  of  the  town  and 
afftctioD  of  the  throat^  which  rendered  the  neighbourhood  thronged  to  hear.  He  like- 
removal  of  one  of  the  tonsils  necessary,  wise  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the 
Mr.  England  received  all  the  advantages  of  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
education  that  the  schools  of  his  native  city  portion  of  the  Cork  Militia,  then  stationed 
afforded,  until  he  reauhed  his  fifteenth  year.  ;  in  Carlow,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Having  at  this  period  made  considerable  Longfield.  This  officer  was  persuaded,  by 
progress  in  his  studies,  his  father  became  the  representations  of  some  bigoted  fanatics, 
desirous  that  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  to  bring  to  court-martial  the  men  who  at- 
eome  pursuit,  in  which  he  could  forward  tended  his  instructions ;  but  to  the  mortifi- 
him  in  life;  but.,  when  on  the  eve  of  doing  cation  of  their  persecutors,  the  inquiry  ended 
ao,  be  waa  agreeably  surprised  by  his  son's  in  his  sanction  and  approval  of  the  young 
unexpectedly  communieating  to  him  his  wish  apostle's  proceedings,  who  frequently  ailer 
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expressed  his  delight  thai  his  mission,  like 
that  of  the  great  at  Francis  de  Sales,  had 
its  commencement  amongst  the  military. 

His  religious  instruction  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  sole  beneHt  derived  by  Carlow 
from  the  exertions  of  Mr.  England.  Before 
his  departure  from  it,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  more  lasting  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
its  inhabitants,  by  procuring  the  establish- 
ment there  of  a  female  penitentiary,  and  the 
erection  of  male  and  female  poor  schools, 
which  latter  institution  chiefly  suggested  the 
formation  of  the  Presentation  Convent.  He 
took  his  departure  in  the  year  1808,  to  the 
deep  regret  of  all  the  inmates,  both  students 
and  professors,  particularly  the  Venerable 
Presioent,  who  expressed  the  most  unaffec  ed 
sorrow  at  their  separation — and  returned  to 
Cork  to  receive  holy  orders,  for  which  Dr. 
Moylan  had,  without  apprizing  him,  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  Rome,  Mr.  England  not 
having  yet  attained  the  canonical  age.  On 
the  9th  of  October  in  that  year,  he  received 
the  order  of  deacon,  and  of  priesthood  on 
the  following  day.  Immediately  after  his 
ordination,  he  once  more  visited  Carlow,  to 
regulate  the  affaira  of  the  different  establish- 
ments there,  which  had  been  under  his  super- 
intendence, and  to  resign  the  charge  of  them. 
After  a  stay  of  a  fortnight,  he  returned  to 
Cork,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the 
Cathedral.  The  Bishop  himself  announced 
the  appointment  from  the  altar,  and  requested 
the  attendance  of  the  congregation  at  the 
lectures.  At  his  desire,  Mr.  England  com- 
menced a  series  of  these,  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  which  he  always  regularly 
attended,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  ab- 
sence from  the  city. 

On  Sundayn,  fclesides  his  lectures  at  the 
Cathedral,  he  delivered  an  exhortation  in  the 
small  chapel  of  the  Presentation  Convent; 
the  doors  of  which  were  besieged  by  persons 
eager  to  hear  his  zealous  and  impressive 
eloquence. 

Of  the  effects  produced  on  his  hearers  by 
his  powerful  reasoning,  the  best  attestation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  acknowledgments  of 
many  still  living,  who,  to  his  instrumental- 
ity under  God,  attribute  their  preservation 
from  vice;  whilst  many,  it  is  hoped,  now 
numbered  amongst  the  dead,  had  been  by 
his  guidance  turned  from  the  courses  of 
wickedness  to  the  paths  of  religion  and 
truth.  In  the  community  just  reftrred  to, 
of  which  Mr.  England  was  at  this  period 
chaplain,  he  ever  took  an  active  interest,  and 
assisted  much  in  organizing  it,  and  in  im- 
proving the  system  of  education  in  the 
schools  attached  to  the  Convent. 

We  can  only  give  a  passing  glance  at  the 
▼arious  other  matters  which  at  this  time 


occupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  England.  On 
his  arrival  from  Carlow,  the  present  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  built  at  tlie  expense  of  Mr. 
Therry,  was  in  progress  of  erection.  To 
this  he  immediately  turned  his  attention,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  its  being  opened  in  June, 
1809,  he  assembled  six  of  the  unfortunate 
beings  who  were  to  be  its  future  inmates, 
whom,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he 
supported  till  the  house  should  be  opened 
for  their  reception,  placing  them  under  tlie 
care  of  the  person  who  subsequently  filled 
the  office  of  matron  in  the  establishment 
To  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  who 
feared  that  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  this 
institution,  which  could  only  be  credited  by 
those  who  witnessed  them,  would  lead  to 
results  prejudicial  to  his  health,  he  replied 
in  the  words  of  St.  Ignatius — "  If  I  only  pre- 
vent one  sin,  I  shall  consider  myself  well 
recompensed  for  all  my  exertions — perhaps 
I  may  prevent  many ;'' — and  many  inaeed  wc 
may  safely  trust  he  prevented. 

Another  of  his  labors  about  this  time,  was 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  periodical,  the 
**  Religious  Repertory,*'  which  he  originated 
in  the  month  oi  May  in  the  same  year,  with 
a  view  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  piety  amongst 
the  people,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
perusal  of  books  of  a  dangerous  or  immoral 
tendency.  This  work  was  instructive  and 
recreative.  With  the  same  object  which 
induced  him  to  originate  it,  he  likewise 
established  a  circulating  library,  in  the  ex- 
tensive parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Shandon. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  city 
jail,  and  government  not  then  allowing  a 
salary  for  a  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  gave 
it  his  services  gratuitously  for  no  inconsider- 
able time.  There  being  at  that  time  no 
priest  at  Sydney,  this  made  him  redouble  his 
exertions  for  such  of  its  wretched  inmates 
as  were  condemned  to  transportation  for 
their  offences :  and  wilh  the  most  salutary 
effect,  many  of  the  misguided  creatures 
blessing  God  for  their  punishment,  as  being 
the  means  of  placing  them  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  who  dispelK'd  the  shades  of 
crime  from  their  hearts,  and  brought  them 
once  more  to  a  knowledge  of  religion  and 
virtue.  Many  of  those,  too,  whom  a  darker 
career  of  evil  brought  to  a  sadder  and  more 
awful  expiation,  received  under  his  chasten, 
ing  admonitions  their  punishments  as  a  boon 
from  the  Almighty  hand ;  wliile  reckless  and 
unfeeling  guilt  has,  ev<?n  at  the  scaffold's  foot  , 
been  arrested  by  his  determined  voice,  and 
paused  on  the  very  threshold  of  eternity,  to 
seek  in  a  subdued  and  altered  spirit  recon- 
ciliation to  an  offended  God. 

In  the  year  1812,  we  see  Mr.  England  in 
a  new  character — a  character  indeed  seein^ 
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ingiy  opposed  to  the  auiet  and  sacred  eall- 
ing  of  the  mioister  of  God — ^but  which,  Dot- 
wiihstaodiiig,  it  ia  at  times  a  peremptory 
doty  with  him  to  assume — ^the  political  cham- 
pion— ^tbe  unflinching  advocate  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  his  feilow-men.     At  the 
period   of  which  we  write— a  far  different 
one,  thank  Heaven,  from  that  in  which  we 
live — the  Irish  priesthood  had  been  traitors 
to  their  religion,  had  they  been  fiuthlesa  to 
their  country.    The  party  dominant  in  the 
land  proclaimed  **war  to  the  knife''  against 
Catholicism,  and  political   disabilities  were 
but  another  name  for  religious  oppression. 
Such  was  then  no  time  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
England's  stiimp  to  be  inactive.    His  ardent 
and  phUanthropic  temperament,  required  not 
that  his  fiiith  shonia  be  involved  in  the 
B^i^iggle  to  make  him  a  participator  in  it* 
His  exertions  never  were  wanting,  when  the 
object  was  the  happiness  of  his  tellow-man, 
be  his  sect  or  party  what  it  might :  and  we 
may  judge  that,  when  the  two  great  impulses 
of  religion  and  patriotism  combined  to  urge 
him,  he  joined  heart  and  soul  in  the  contest 

Afier  the  contested  election  for  Cork,  in 
which  Sir  N.  Colthurst,  Colonel  Longfield, 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson  were  candidates,  he 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  procure  the 
registry  of  the  liberal  voters,  ana  by  his  ad- 
monitions against  bribery,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  independence  and  public  virtue 
of  the  constituency,  and  particularly  the  forty 
dbilling  freeholders,  which  so  often  since  have 
caused  the  principles  of  freedom  to  triumph 
on  the  hustings  of  his  native  country. 

In  this  year,  Mr.  England  was  appointed 
President'  of  the  Diocesan  College  of  St. 
Mar)',  opened  by  Dr.  Moylan  for  the  educa- 
tion of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  taught 
in  it  the  theological  course. 

In  1813,  he  performed  a  pi^ncipal  part  in 
the  ministerial  functions  attendant  on  the  Ju- 
bilee granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  Catholics  of 
Cork,  on  the  completion  of  their  new  Cathe- 
dral. Dean  McCarthy  having,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Walsh  in  this  year,  been  appointed 
Pariah  Priest  of  St.  Finbar's,  and  having  ac- 
cepted the  office,  requested  the  Bishop  to 
allow  him  the  assistance  of  Mr.  England  in 
the  parish.  To  this,  however,  the  Bishop 
would  not  consent;  declaring  that,  whilst 
be  lived,  he  would  retain  him  near  himself; 
and  Dr.  McCarthy,  finding  his  resolution  on 
the  subject  inflexible,  resigned  the  parish. — 
To  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  England  on 
subsequent  occasions,  who  desired  to  be  re- 
moved to  some  post  more  suited  to  the 
acti\ity  of  his  character,  Dr.  Moylan's  inva- 
riable reply  was,  that  he  never  would  consent 
to  part  with  him. 

m  the  commencement  of  the  following 


year,  the  life  of  Mr.  England  was  providen. 
tially  preserved  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Having  left  Cork  for  Dublin,  on 
business  of  a  spiritual  nature,  a  heavy  fiUl  of 
snow  came  on  during  the  night,  which  pre- 
veqted  the  mail  in  which  he  travelled  from 
proceeding  beyond  Carlow.  Mr.  Enghind's 
business  was  urgent ;  and,  having  no  better 
mode  of  proceeding,  he  resolved,  with  some 
others,  to  walk  the  remaining  part  of  the 
jonmey.  The  snow  had  fallen  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  cover  altogether  the  huts  by  the 
road-side,  and  he  at  one  time  narrowly 
escaped  fracturing  his  leg,  by  thtusting  it 
through  the  chimney  of  a  cottage.  At^er 
advancing  some  distance,  and  feeling  fa'igued, 
he  drank  of  the  snow-water  to  refresh  him- 
self. This  produced  sickness  and  languor; 
and,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  fellow- 
travellers,  he  sank  exhausted  on  the  snow. 
He  reached,  with  some  effort,  a  little  eleva- 
tion, as  he  thought,  to  exph«,  and  had  scarcely 
attained  it  when  he  fell  into  a  swoon.  In 
this  state,  he  was  fortunately  discovered  by 
a  countryman,  who,  with  some  difficulty,  re- 
covered him  so  far  that  he  was  just  able  to 
articulate  **  I  am  a  priest,"  and  to  make  a 
faint  attempt  to  ^xhioit^  stole  which  he  had. 
The  man  assured  him,  that  at  any  risk  he 
would  not  abandon  him,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  others,  who  shortly  after  hap- 
pened to  reach  the  spot,  conveyed  him  to 
the  nearest  house.  Here,  having  taken 
some  repose  and  refreshment,  he  quickly 
recovered  his  strength,  and  pursued  the  rest 
of  his  journey  in  safety. 

On  his  return  to  Cork,  he  found,  to  his 
great  affliction,  that  his  pious  and  enlight- 
ened friend.  Dean  M'Cartny,  was  no  more; 
and  not  long  after,  he  sustained  a  fresh  and 
more  painful  deprivation  in  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Bishop,  Dr.  Moyhin,  which  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  February,  1816; — ^a 
man  whose  many  virtues  and  unpretending^ 
excellence,  shed  a  mild  and  tranquil  lustre 
over  the  station  which  he  occupied,  and  the 
religion  which  he  adorned.  Amongst  the 
flock  of  which  he  was  pastor,  the  grief  for 
his  loss  was  universal ;  but  to  him  wno  from 
his  first  entrance  on  the  mission,  had  been 
his  chosen  friend,  and  whose  own  heart  ren- 
dered him  in  every  way  capable  of  apprecia^ 
ting  his  kindred  virtues,  few  events  could 
have  brought  such  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  would  con- 
sider it  a  wrong  to  the  memory  of  one  so 
good,  to  mention  his  name  witliout  a  pass- 
ing tribute  to  his  worth  and  virtue.  May  he 
rest  in  peace! 

During  the  year  1814,  Mr.  England  power- 
fully exerted  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
Veto,  which  then  formed  the  topic  of  univer- 
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sal  discussion  amongst  the  Catholic  body, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  an  insidious  attempt  to 
undermine  and  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
Irish  Church,  whicli  had  been  found  impreg- 
nable to  the  open  and  violent  assaults  of 
three  successive  centuries,  and  assailed  it 
incessantly  with  his  voice  and  pen.  In  the 
paees  of  the  periodical  already  referred  to, 
**  The  Repertory,"  be  warm!  v  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  anti-vetoists,  ana  held  up  to  de- 
served contempt  those,  and  there  were  high 
and  influential  names  amongst  them,  who 
with  the  power  of  constitutionally  gaming 
their  rights,  would,  with  fawning  servility, 
accept  them  as  a  ministerial  boon,  and  give 
in  exchan^  the  freedom  of  that  religion 
which  their  ancestors  had  preserved  with 
their  fortunes  and  their  blood.  Happily  the 
boon  was  rejected,  and  the  rigJUs  have  been 
obtained. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Moylan,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  the  present  Bishop,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  Diocess  of  Cork,  and  in 
the  year  1817,  appointed  Mr.  England  to  the 
parish  of  Bandon,  on  the  death  of  the  former 
Farish  Priest,  the  Rev.  James  Mahony.  This 
town  was  at  that  iime  the  stronghold  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  but  the  high  char- 
acter of  Mr.  England,  during  his  residence 
there,  conciliated  men  of  all  shades  of  opi- 
nion, and  won  for  him  the  respect  and 
•esteem  of  persons  of  every  sect  and  party. 
He  continued  in  the  parish  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  See  of  Charleston,  in  the  vear 
1820,  the  bulls  of  which  were  expedited 
from  Rome,  on  the  second  of  June  In  that 
year. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  bulls,  Mr.  England 
withheld  the  knowledge  of  them  from  his 
family  for  some  time,  not  wishing  to  afflict 
them,  and  particularly  bis  mother,  (his  only 
surviving  parent,  his  father  having  died  in 
1812.)  He  was  consecrated  on  the  21  st  of 
September,  1820,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Murphy,  assisted  by  Dr.  Marum,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  Dr.  Kelly,  Bishop  of  Richmond, 
several  other  prelates  being  present  at  the 
ceremony.  Previously  to  his  departure  from 
Cork,  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner, 
which  was  attended  by  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
of  the  city,  who  joined  in  paying  a  tribute  to 
his  worth.  He  left  for  Belfast  on  the  10th 
of  October,  accompanied  by  his  youngest 
sister,  who  had  resolved  to  be  the  partner 
of  his  privations  and  perils ;  and  after  a  stay 
of  a  fortnight  there,  till  the  vessel  in  which 
he  was  to  proceed  was  ready  to  sail,  em- 
barked for  the  United  States.  Shortly  after 
putting  to  sea,  the  weather  became  wild  and 
tempestuous,  and  they  were  driven  into 


Milford  Haven,  having  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck,  where,  having  remained  ten  da^s 
to  repair  the  damages  sustamed  by  the  ship, 
they  again  set  sail:  and  after  a  severe  and 
boisterous  passage,  reached  Charleston,  on 
the  30th  of  December.        *        ♦        * 


MEMOIR  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

BY  WM.  GEORGE  READ. 

Bishop  England  was  a  man  of  transcen- 
dent and  various  ability.  Had  his  genius 
been  directed  exclusively  to  arms,  or  to 
politics,  or  to  letters,  he  might  have  twined 
the  shamrock  with  the  laurel  or  the  bay,  as 
triumphantly  as  a  Wellington,  a  Grattan,  or 
a  Burke.  In  a  different  age  of  the  Church 
he  would  have  been  classed  with  her  Gre-  ^ 
gories  and  Alcuins. 

The  mysterious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence appointed  him  to  duties  requiring  the 
alternate  exertion  of  all  his  diverse  gift^; 
though  in  circumstances  unfavorable  to  their 
perfect  development  before  the  world;  yet, 
doubtless,  with  as  much  substantial  benefit 
to  others,  and  less  danger  to  himself,  than  if 
his  career  had  been  one  of  unchecked  success. 

He  was  born  at  Cork  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1786.  His  parents  were  of 
that  class  of  society  designated,  in  common 
parlance,  "respectable,"  from  their  posses- 
sion of  a  competency  of  worldly  wealth; 
but  ennobled,  in  heavenly  heraldry,  by  their 
unflinching  participation  in  those  sutferings 
for  Christ  which  have  peopled  Ireland,  for 
ages,  with  the  "friends  of  God."  I  cannot 
record  his  genealogy  in  language  equal  to 
his  own  :* 

"  More  than  forty-five  years  have  passed 
away  since  a  man,  then  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  led  me  into  a  prison,  and  showed  nie 
the  room  in  which  he  had  been  confined, 
during  upwards  of  four  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injustice  to  which  the  Catho- 
lies  of  Ireland  were  subjected  in  those  days 
of  persecution.  On  the  day  that  he  was 
immured,  his  wife  was  seized  upon  by  fever, 
the  result  of  terror.  While  she  lay  on  her 
bed  of  sickness,  she  and  her  family  were 
dispossessed  of  the  last  remnant  of  their 
land  and  furniture;  she  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbor,  to  breathe  her  last  under ' 
a  stranger's  roof.  Her  eldest  child  had  com- 
pleted his  nth  year,  a  few  days  before  he 
closed  her  grave.  Two  younger  brothers, 
and  two  younger  sisters,  looked  to  him  as 
their  only  support  He  endeavored  to  turn 
his  education  to  account.    It  was  discovered 
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that  he  was  a  Pajnst,  as  the  law  contume- 
liously  designatea  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
that  he  was  guilty  of  teaching  some  propo- 
flitions  of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid  to  a  few 
fcholan,  that  he  might  be  able  to  aid  his 
&ther  and  to  support  his  family.  Inforauu 
tions  were  lodged  against  him  for  this 
TioUtioD  of  the  law,  which  rendered  him 
liable  to  transportation.  Compassion  was 
taken  upon  his  youth  and  his  misfortunes, 
and,  instead  of  proceeding  immediately  to 
the  prosecution,  an  opportunity  was  given 
him  of  swearing  before  the  Protestant  Bishop, 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrines  of 
Transubstantiation,  of  Penance,  and  of  the 
Invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
prelate  would  raise  a  bar  to  his  prosecution. 
This  youth  knew  no  principle  of  his  Church 
which  could  excuse  his  perjury.  He  epcnped, 
and  fled  into  tjie  mountains:  where  he  re- 
mained during  more  than  a  year,  subsisting 
upon  the  charity  of  those  to  whose  children 
he  still  communicated  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  but  in  the  most  painful  anxiety  as 
to  the  Htate  of  his  father,  brother  and  sisters. 

The  <^eclaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
colonies,  produced  some  rohigation  of  the 
persecutions  which  the  Irish  Catholic  en- 
dnred:  this  fugitive  returned  by  stealth  to 
the  city,  and  was  enabled  to  undertake  the 
daties  of  a  land  surveyor,  to  have  his  parent 
liberated,  his  family  settled,  and  he  became 
prosperous." 

Bishop  England  was  the  eldest  son  of  this 
martyr  of  Catholic  truth  and  sincerity. 

Well  has  an  English  poet  attested, — 
Adversity, 

'^  When  flret  thy  stre  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  bis  dariing  child,  designed. 

To  thee  be  gave  the  neaTenly  birth. 
And  bade  to  form  her  inftiDt  mind.**    ^ 

The  trials  of  the  England  family  nurtured 
them  to  high  vocations.  Two  priests  and 
a  nun  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  present  generation.  When  I  once  asked 
the  Bishop  now  a  temperament  so  ardent, 
and  talents  so  eminently  adapted  to  civic  or 
military  pursuits,  could  have  fonnd  their 
vay  to  the  sanctuary,  he  answered  that, 
'though  she  never  told  him  of  it  till  after 
his  oidination,  his  mother  took  him  to  the 
temple,  in  his  infancy,  and  offered  him  to 
GocT — ^we  may  add — as  Anna  did  Samuel. 
"She  lent  him  to  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
hn  life,"  and  he  accepted  and  sanctified  the 
loaa 

His  father  seconded  her  pious  care,  and, 
by  precept  and  example,  directed  the  future 
priest  in  the  path  of  holiness.  He  was  ac- 
enstomed  to  send  him,  at  regular  periods,  to 
his  confession,  aa  to  a  duty  of  course,  and 


which  was  not  to  be  postponed  or  dispensed 
with;  in  this  exhibiting  a  salutary  precedent 
to  Christian  parents,  who  too  oiten  rely  on 
persuasion,  or  the  spontaneous  movements 
of  the  youthful  conscience,  which,  in  its 
guileless  simt)lici1y,  dreams  not  of  reserviu 
tions  at  the  sacred  Tribunal  of  Penance,  how- 
ever reluctantly  approached.  Bishop  England 
illustrated,  in  after  years,  the  truth  of  the 
inspired  maxim — ^^it  is  good  for  a  man  when 
he  hath  borne  the  yoke  from  his  youth.** 
When  he  inclined  to  some  indulgence  of 
doubtful  morality,  his  father  would  bid  him 
**hear  the  Church,^'  and  send  hina  to  his  con- 
fessor. 

But  his  discipline  was  not  limited  to  the 
watchful  solicitude  of  a  mother's  love,  or 
the  anxious   providence   of  paternal   care. 
The  champion  of  the  cross  was  to  be  exer- 
cised, while  yet  a  child,  in  the  hard  doctrine 
of  the  eighth  beatitude — ^^Blessed   are  ye 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  for  my  nake."    In  the  cruel  circumstan- 
ces of  his  afflicted  country,  it  was  necessary, 
at  one  period  of  his  boyhood,  to  6lect  be- 
tween want  of  education,  and  his  subjection 
to  a  teacher  in  wliose  school  he  was  the  only 
Catholic,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  wreak 
his  malice  on  "the  little  Papist:"  by  which 
reproachful  epithet  he  delighted  to  expose 
his  victim  to  the  contempt  and  odium  of  his 
youthful  associates;  ana  so   deep  was  the 
impression  of  his  cruelty  and  injustice  on  the 
heart  of  the  pupil,  that  when,  many  years 
afterwards,  they  accidentally  met  at  the  door 
of  a  church,  as'  the  latter  was  entering  it  to 
celebrate  Mass,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  pause,  for  a  considerable  space,  in  an 
agony  of  prayer,  before  he  coula  sufficiently 
subdue  the  emotions  of  horror  and  resent- 
ment excited  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
the  tyrant  of  his  childhood,  to  venture  to  ap- 
proach  the  tremendous  Mysteries. 

*^\n  early  life  he  placed  himself  vnth  an 
eminent  barrister,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  about  two  years.**  No  preparation  could 
have  been  better  for  his  subsequent  career; 
and  to  this  el^entary  training  he  waa 
doubtless  indebted  for  that  practical  intuition, 
with  which,  in  after  ^ears,  he  discovered  the 
legal  difficulties  which  often  surrounded  his 
position,  and  appvehended,  or  himself  sug- 
gested, the  appropriate  remedy.  The  com- 
prehensive wisdom,  too,  of  legal  principles, 
and  the  precise  and  subtle  logic  that  regu- 
lates their  application  to  human  aflairs,  could 
not  but  have  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  conduct  of  his  understanding, 
and  the  formation  of  those  overwhelming 
argumental  powers  that  rendered  him  so 
eminent  as  a  controversial  writer  and  sneaker. 
But  he  waa  created  to  a  higher  ana  holier 
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vocation  than  that  which  ministers  at  the  fected  himself  in  that  magnificent  pulpit 
altars  of  earthly  justice.  The  voice  which  oratory,  for  which,  beyond  the  sphere  of  hia 
broke  the  sluaibcrs  of  the  youthful  succes-  immediate  and  personal  official  relations, 
sor  of  Heli,  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  great  (though  among  the  least  of  his  many  and 
apostle  of  this  western  world.  He  turned  splendid  endowments,)  he  was  principally 
from  the  pursuits  of  temporal  ambition,  and  admired:  in  the  latter,  he  became  intimately 
consecrated  his  virgin  prime  to  the  service  of  versed  in  the  political  misery  of  his  country- 
the  sanctuary.  men,   and  the  diabolical   machinations  by 

At  his  own  request,  and  with  the  appro-  which  their  tyrants  tortured,  degraded,  plun- 
bation  of  his  Bishop,  he  was  placed  by  his  dered  and  enslaved  them! 
friends  at  the  Theological  College  of  Carlow,  A  circumstance  related  by  himself  sheds 
where  his  piety,  virtues  and  abilities,  soon  baleful  light  on  that  system  under  wluch 
commendea  him  to  the  confidence,  love  and  IreUnd  so  long  has  groaned.  During  one  of 
admiration  of  his  superiors  and  fellow-stu-  his  visits  to  the  jail,  a  turnkey  told  him  there 
dents:  and,  as  every  reminiscence  of  such  a  was  a  prisoner  recently  committed,  who  was 
•man  is  precious,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  abandoned  to  the  most  frantic  despair.  Mr. 
the  grateful  recollection  he  retained  to  the  England  sought  his  cell  immediately,  but, 
last,  of  what  he  esteenled  the  judicious  me-  for  some  time,  found  him  inaccessible.  With 
thod  of  his  spiritual  guardians  there ;  whose  frightful  imprecations,  now  against  liimself, 
aim  he  represented  to  have  been,  to  form  now  against  the  treachery  of  the  government, 
their  pupils  to  habits  of  independent  devo-  the  wretched  man  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
tion,  so  that,  when  they  shoula  emerge  from  the  wildest  insanity.  At  length,  the  soothing 
the  security  of  the  cloister  to  tlie  exposure  voice  of  pity,  and  the  tranquil  admonitions 
of  the  world,  their  piety  might  not  flul,  for  of  sober  reason,  recalled  him  to  something 
want  of  those  accustomed  helps  of  ri'ligious  like  composure;  and  he  told  his  sad  tale, 
sodalities,  which,  however  useful  where  they  He  had  oeen  an  emissary  of  government, 
.  are  maintained,  are  unhappily  not  oft'Cn  found  and  his  business  was,  to  foment  discontents 
in  tliese  a^s  of  infidelity,  beyond  the  pre-  among  his  countrymen,  stimulate  the  daring 
oincts  of  the  Seminary.  to  outrage,  and  then  betray  them  to  the 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  usefulness,  i  bloodhounds  of  tiie  law.  He  had,  at  length, 
he  seems  to  have  evinced  that  practical  turn  become  possessed  of  too  many  secrets,  and 
for  which  he  was  subsequently  so  distin-  '  it  was  expedient  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  had 
fished;  and  to  have  left  **at  Carlow  and  accordingly  been  entrapped  into  some  accus- 
its  vicinity,*^  enduring  monuments  of  his  tomed  felony,  for  the  usual  purpose  of  turning 
untiring  zeal  and  active  benevolence,  in  **an  approver,  and  arrested,  under  circumstances 
asylum  for  unprotected  females,  and  schools  '  that  left 'no  hope  of  his  escape  from  convic- 
for  the  free  and  correct  education  of  poor  tion;  and  he  was  now  writhing  under  the 
boys."  I  certainty  of  his  destruction,  and  the  horrid 

The  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  |  consciousness  that  it  was  justly  incurred, 
by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  appears  from  Mr.  England  was  a  man  whom  no  circum- 
the  fact  that,  even  before  he  was  formally  i  stances  could  take  by  surprise.  Fie  applied 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  a  licentiate  in  his  searching  intdUv't.  at  once,  to  the  exami- 
theology,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocess  in  which  ,  nation  of  the  pri-- oner's  statements;  assured 
Carlow  is  situated,  ** called  into  action  his  him  that,  if  tliey  were  true,  he  should  be 
mat  instructive  powers,**  in  delivering  moral  defended,  with  strong  hopes  of  success;  and, 
kctures  at  his  Cathedral,  during  the  season  I  at  the  same  time,  held  out  to  him  the  conso- 


of  Lent 

But  the  venerable  diocesam  of  Cork  would 
no  longer  spare  him  from  the  labors  of  his 
own  immediate  portion  of  the  vineyard.  Be- 
fore he  had  invested  him  with  the  priestly 
character,  by  imposition  of  sacred  hands,  he 
appointed  the  youthful  theologian  President 
of  the  Diocesan  Theological  Seminary  at 
Cork.  He  soon  manifesto  his  confidence  in 
him  still  further,  by  dispensing,  in  his  regard, 
with  the  canonkal  prohibition  of  ordination, 
before  the  age  of  twenty-five  years;  and 
established  him  in  the  honorable  and  respon- 
sible appointroentA  of  lecturer  at  the  North 
Chapel  in  Cork,  and  chaplain  of  the  prisons, 

Li  the  former  station,  Mr.  England  per- 


iations  that  religion  offers  to  the  repentant 
sinner.  He  left  him,  to  return  on  the  morrow 
with  witnesses  and  counsei^-but,  on  that 
morrow,  the  prisoner  was  gone,  nor  could 
the  most  diligent  inquiries  elicit  a  trace  of 
hia  fate.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  the 
occurrence  had  faded  from  his  memory,  a 
person  called  on  him  in  Charleston,  ana  in- 
quired if  he  were  related  to  Mr.  England,  the 
former  chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Cork?  On 
being  informed  that  himself  was  the  identical 
person,  the  stranger  asked,  if  he  remembered 
the  incident  I  have  just  related.  The  Bishop, 
with  some  difficulty,  recollected  the  aflfair, 
when  his  visiter  ionirmed  him  that  he  had 
known  that  prisoner  in  India,  where  he  had 
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seen  htm  eoxifined  in  a  remote  fortress  in  the 
interior:  that  he  had  there  communicated  to 
him  his  wretched  history,  and  its  consnmma^ 
tion.  The  interview  with  Mr.  England  had 
been  reported^  the  government  took  the  akrm, 
and  be  was  spirited  away! 

Transactions  iike  the  foregoing,  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  every  day  life,  have  long 
since  made  every  honest  Irishman  a  politician : 
and  if  ever  Irishman  was  tme  to  his  country, 
that  Irishman  was  Bishop  England. 

Bat  his  was  that  reasonable  zeal,  which, 
while  it  animates  the  oppressed  to  "nnremit- 
ted  perseverance  for  the  attainment  of  their 
rights,  is  yet  more  efifectively  useful  in  con- 
trolling that  spirit  of  wild  justice,  which, 
bursting  into  momentary  frenzy,  is  at  once 
impotent  for  good,  and  serviceable  to  tyranny, 
as  afibrding  it  new  pretexts  for  more  crush- 
iag  measures  of  subjugation.  His  undoubted 
patriotism,  and  the  strong  hold  he  possessed 
on  the  aflfections  of  his  injured  countrymen, 
sufficed  to  restrain  them  when  they  would 
come  to  him  with  crude  plans  for  msurrec- 
tion ;  while  his  quick  sagacity  and  instinctive 
knowledge  of  men,  enabled  him  successfully 
to  expose  to  them  their  insidious  instigators. 

Anothi^r  anecdote,  which  I  give  on  the 
same  high  authority,  exhibits  the  even  bal- 
ance held  by  the  Catholic  religion,  in  all 
questions  of  doubtful  morality,  and  how 
clearly  she  distinguishes  between  the  public 
virtue  and  the  private  crime;  while  it  sets 
forth,  in  strong  light,  the  wonderful  power 
over  his  fellow  men  possessed  by  the  lOr 
mented  subject  of  these  remarks. 

A  gallant  youth,  of  noble  frame,  of  joyous 
soul,  of  previously  blameless  life,  and  steady 
piety,  and  who  supported  by  his  labor  a 
widowed  mother,  had  been  inveigled  into 
robbing  an  arsenal,  and  possessed  himself  of 
some  pnblic  arms;  detection  followed,  he 
was  tried,  convicted  and  condemned  to  die. 
The  arms,  however,  had  been  eifectually  con- 
cealed; and  with  delusive  casuistry,  persuad- 
mg  himself  that  his  forfeit  life  bad  purchat^ed 
the  property  of  the  oppressor,  he  communi- 
cated hta  secret  to  his  doubly  bereaved  and 
destitute  mother,  who  fell  under  the  same 
temptation,  to  retain  the  miserable  profits  of 
his  crime. 

Mr.  England  proffered  his  ministry;  but 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  ResHtutitm — ^the 
stumbling  block  to  so  many  alarmed,  but 
half  repentant  souls — was  in  the  conviet^s 
way.  He  announced  publicly,  in  the  open 
prison,  that  he  should  not  restore  the  arms; 
and  his  desperate  associates  animated  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution.  In  vain  Mr. 
England  argued,  expostulated,  entreated — 
the  prisoner  was  oodurate.  The  day  for 
execution  came    It  dawned  on  the  shepherd 


still  struggling  to  reclaim  his  wandering 
sheep.  **  1  am  going  to  say  Mass,  will  you 
a^tendr  **I  wul,  but  you  will  not  give  me 
Communion."  **Tben  it  will  avail  you  no- 
thing to  attend  the  Sacrifice."  -^I  shall  not 
restore  the  arms."  And  they  relapsed  into  a 
gloomy  silence.  At  length  the  sheriff  arrived 
The  case  had  excited  more  than  usual  sym- 
pathy, and  a  strong  military  force  was  in 
attendance.  The  convict  received  the  grim 
executioner  of  the  law  with  the  calmness  of 
a  martyr.  The  fatal  rope  was  placed  about 
his  neck.  Not  a  nerve  trembled,  not  a  mus- 
cle shook,  not  a  drop  of  blood  forsook  his 
cheek,  not  a  sparkle  of  his  eye  was  dimmed 
He  simply  remarked,  ^you  have  allowed  me 
very  little  Jerk — ^but  'tis  of  no  great  conse- 
quence," bowed  to  the  sheriff,  and  moved 
towards  the  door.  At  that  instant,  Mr.  Eng- 
land stood  before  him,  and  glaring  on  him 
with  an  eye  that  could  penetrate  the  inmost 
soul,  exclaimed,  "^Slop,  sir!  you  shall  not 
go  to  hell  for  half  an  hour  yet!  "How  could 
you  speak  so  to  a  dying  man?"  "  You  know 
I  speak  the  truth,  and  that  I  should  not  do 
my  duty  if  I  did  not!"  The  culprit  turned 
away,  and  crouched  in  the  corner  of  his  prison, 
as  hiding  from  the  wrath  to  come!  ** In- 
dulge me,  sir,  for  half  an  hour,"  said  Mr. 
England  to  the  sheriff.  **My  warrant,"  he 
replied,  ** extends  till  five,  P.  M.,  you  can  have 
till  then,  sir."  **  I  shall  do  whatever  I  am  to 
do  in  the  time  I  ask."  And  here  the  impene- 
trable veil  of  the  confessional  falls  around 
the  penitent  and  the  Minister  of  reconciliation. 
But  this  we  know,  that,  within  that  hour, 
passed  forth  to  die,  without  defiance  as  with- 
out fear,  a  weeping  Christian;  and  that  he 
who  marshalled  him  through  the  dark  por- 
tals of  eternity,  and  has  stood  by  many  a 
death-bed,  assured  me  that  he  never  com- 
mended a  departing  soul  to  the  mercy  of  his 
Saviour,  with  better  hope  than  he  did  on 
that  sad  day. 

In  schools  like  these,  in  the  condemned 
ward  and  on  the  scaffold,  was  the  patriot 
trained,  for  w^hat  must  be  considered  the 
great  achievement  of  his  life— his  successftd 
resistance  to  the  attempt  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  subsidize  the  Catholic  clergy,  as 
the  bonus  for  emancipation.  They  were 
willing  to  grant  it,  with  a  veto  in  the  crown 
upon  ecclesiastical  nominations.  The  craw- 
ling, heartless  aristocracy  and  gentry  were 
eager  to  concede  it.  Some  few  of  the  hier- 
ardiy,  too  gaped  for  the  gilded  bait.  I  could 
pronounce  some  mighty  names,  of  those 
who  then  faltered  in  firmness,  or  in  a  clear 
perception  of  the  danger.  The  priests,  as  a 
body,  stood  firm.  Mr,  England  borrowed 
money  on  his  own  responsibility,  and,  in^ 
opposition  to  the  wishes  even  of  the  dioceana 
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assumed  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  ^  Cork 
Mercantile  Chronicle,"  the  then  failing  organ 
of  the  liberal  party:  and  to  him;  under  God, 
him  only;  though  aided  by  many  master 
minds,  whom  his  courage  rallied  around  him, 
in  that  crisis  of  his  country^s  destiny,  is  due 
the  glory  of  the  first  impulse  to  that  system 
of  peaceable  agitation,  that  has  evenkiated 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholica^f  the 
British  Empire,  with  all  the  blp^ngs  that 
have  already  flowed  from  it,  and  the  still 
more  glorious  triumphs  the  Almighty  seems 
yet  to  have  in  store,  for  that  afflicted  portion 
of  his  eternal  Church. 

But  his  agency  in  this  mighty  movement 
was  not  merely  political.  The  men  of  *98, 
it  is  well  known,  were  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolutionary  school ; 
and  it  was  his  aimi  and  successful  endeavor, 
to  counteract  the  infidel  tendency,  and  re- 
place it  by  sentiments  of  genuine  patriotism, 
regulated  by  Christian  morality;  which,  I 
believe,  can  only  be  adequately  enforced  by 
Catholic  discipline,  or  sustained  by  the  di- 
vinely appointed  means  of  grace  which  are 
found  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  without 
which,  as  our  own  degrading  and  feiirful  ex- 
perience is  rapidly  disclosing,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  France  did  before  us,  the  disruption 
of  the  restraints  of  temporal  power  is  but 
unchaining  winds,  to  wrap  creation  in  the 
chaos  of  unbridled,  individual  passion. 

It  may  be  supposed  his  editorial  charge 
was  replete  with  danger.  Surrounded  by 
spies  and  informers,  prepared  to  wrest  the 
Slightest  indiscretion  to  the  purposes  of  a 
tyranny  that  found  its  willing  agents  in  ve- 
nal courts  and  perjured  juries,  it  is  rather 
wonderful  that  he  should  have  escaped  de- 
struction, than  that  he  sometimes  fell  under 
the  vindictive  grasp  .of  the  law. 

On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  ^the  corrup- 
tion of  the  judges  and  mal-practice  of  packed 
Orange  iuries,**  and  consequent  oppression, 
during  the  administration  of  the  Tory  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Earl  Talbot,  brought  the  new 
editor  in  direuil  conflict  with  the  government 
The  mal-administration  of  the  laws,  the  hor- 
rible state  of  the  Irish  prisonn,  and  the  sav- 
age treatment  of  the  unfortunate  transports, 
became  the  subjects  of  animadversion.  He 
save  to  the  world  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
Sie  truth,  and  for  this  he  was  mulcted  for  a 
libel,  in  the  round  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  But  frold  or  silver  he  had 
none;  the  cell  in  which  his  grand-fiither  had 
been  incarcerated  for  teaching  the  elements 
of  Euclid,  must  be  the  priest^s  state  room 
until  the  ^ne  shall  have  been  paid.     *    * 

*  (An  anecdote  of  BUbop  England's  mother  which 
vaa  here  iDserted,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  Incor- 
rect, li  for  that  reaaon  omltled.1 


I  At  another  time,  the  mighty  *<  Agitator," 
who,  in  these  latter  days,  has  wen  permitt^ 
to  combat,  like  Josue,  successfully  in  the 
plain,  while  his  consecrated  ally  could  only 
lifD  his  hand  in  prayer,  as  he  looked  on  from 
the  sacred  mount  to  which  God  had  called 
him,  went  into  the  office,  during  the  absence 
of  the  editor,  and  wrote  a  scorching  article. 
A  judicial  inquiry  was  instantly  commenced. 
The  only  person  in  the  office  who  could 
identify  O'Conneirs  hand-writing,  was  a 
Protestant  journeyman,  who  had  set  up  the 
piece,  bat  who  was  ^  true  as  steeP*  to  the 
secrets  of  the  eslablishment  The  law  ren- 
dered the  editor  liable,  in  default  of  proof  of 
the  actual  author;  but,  by  a  most  providen- 
tial circumstance,  the  official  certificate  of 
editorship,  which  was  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain  of  proof  against  him,  had  been  cancell- 
ed that  very  day,  by  the  officer  of  the  crown, 
for  some  supposed  defect;  and,  while  another 
was  being  prepared,  the  paper  was  uncerti- 
fied, through  the  act  of  government  itself, 
and  Mr..  England  escaped.  But  the  poor 
journeyman  feared  not  so  well.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  for  many  months  his 
fiimily  were  supported  by  the  liberals,  till  at 
last  some  unsuspected  lounger  about  the 
courts  happening  to  overhear  that  the  man 
was  only  detained  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing the  Catholics,  and  wasting  their  scanty 
means,  they  ventured  to  "  stop  the  supplies," 
and  their  faithful  agent  was  forthwith  set  at 
liberty. 

There  were  few  of  his  extra-professional 
transactions  on  which  I  have  heard  ray  be- 
loved and  venerated  friend  dilate  with  more 
satisfaction  than  the  following.  An  election 
was  held  for  two  members  of  Parliament 
from  the  city  of  Cork.  Two  wealthy  and 
influential  tones,  both  malignant  Orange- 
men, were  in  the  field.  As  a  vast  number  of 
the  constituency  were  tenants  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  candidates,  or  of  their  connec- 
tions and  friends,  it  was  judged  inexpedient, 
by  the  patriots,  to  expose  iheifi  to  the  furi- 
ous persecutions  that  would  follow  tlie  elec- 
tion of  two  liberals;  but  they  determined  to 
run  in  one,  and  invited  Mr.  England  to  as- 
sume the  post  of  chairman  in  the  conduct  of 
the  contest.  After  maturely  weighing  the 
difficulty  and  delicacy  of  such  a  step,  he  de- 
cided that  the  exigency  warranted  a  depar- 
ture from  the  customary  clerical  reserve  on 
such  occasions;  and  accepted  the  responsible 
trust,  on  the  express  condition  that  his  pow- 
ers  were  to  be  dictatorial,  and  that  the  host 
of  adviser^  who  are  generally  busy  in  such 
aflairs,  should  be  kept  aloof.  Having  gained 
this  concession  to  his  known  integrity  and 
prudence,  he  immediately  organized  a  large 
body  of  voters,  pledged  to  vote  as  he  should 
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diieet  them,  and  on  whose  firmness,  sobriety, 
and  discretion  he  could  rely,  and  posted 
them  on  the  day  of  the  election  at  a  conve- 
nient place,  under  the  strictest  injunctions  to 
hold  no  intercounte  with  any  person  but 
bimselt  He  then  sent  for  the  tory  agents, 
and  told  them  he  was  aware  that  many  of 
his  friends  were  willing  to  vote  for  one  or 
the  other  of  their  respective  principals,  but 
apprehended  some  interference  wiih  their 
right  to  vote  also  for  the  liberal  candidate; 
"and  now,  eentlemen,"  said  he,  ^*I  warn 
yon!  I  shall  have  you  and  your  friends 
narrowly  watched,  and  every  instance  of 
mtimidation,  or  even  attempt  at  it,  on  either 
aide,  I  will  punish  by  instantly  voting  ten 
men  for  your  tory  adversary."  To  a  deter- 
mination *^to  ask  nothing  that  waa  not 
right,  and  submit  to  noUiing  which  was 
wrong,"  they  could  not  openly  object;  and 
the  polling  commenced.  Very  soon  a  Cath- 
olic vot«r  was  threatened  by  ills  landlord, 
and  the  case  was  reported  to  the  chairman. 
Tlie  agent  went  all  out  on  his  knees  to  ex- 
plain and  apologize.  Mr.  England  was 
inexorable:  and  ten  votes  were  forthwith 
deposited  for  the  liberal  candidate  and  the 
rival  tory.  The  result  was  natural.  Men 
respect  the  rights  of  those  whom  they  see 
able  and  willing  to  maintain  them;  and 
thenceforth  the  election  went  on  without  a 
cause  for  complaint.  When  now  the  liberal 
was  so  tar  ahead  that  his  defeat  was  moral^ 
impossible,  Mr.  England  again  called  up  the 
tory  agents,  and  telling  them,  in  his  merry 
way,  that  they  had  behaved  themselves  ex- 
eeedinglv  well,  since  they  could  not  help  it, 
ob^^ned  that  he  had  no  particular  quarrel 
with  either  of  their  patrons;  and,  releasing 
his  *^  corns  de  reserve"  from  their  pledges, 
abdicatea  the  chair,  and  left  the  tones  to 
electioneer  among  them  as  they  pleased. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  civil 
doties  were  performed  at  ihe  expense  of  his 
laered  function.  At  ihe  veir  time  he  was 
battling  so  strenuously  with  the  princes  of 
this  world,  he  was  foremost  in  the  endless 
war  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  His 
aerviees  were  m  requisition  for  the  arduous 
Ubors  of  the  secretary  ship  of  the  diocess. 
He  was  mainly  mstrumental  in  founding  the 
North  Convent  of  Cork,  of  which  his  sister 
is  Superioress,  and  the  Magdalen  Asylum. 
Bat  his  missionary  labors  were  intense; 
and  to  these  wa  schiefly  owing  his  unbound- 
ed influence  among  the  Catholic  portion  of 
his  countrymen.  Few  are  so  sagacious  in 
detecting  the  secret  springs  of  individual 
action,  and  they  give  their  confidence  to 
none  like  them  whom  they  see  ever  **  watch- 
mo^,  as  who  shall  render  an  account  of  their 
iouls."     The    secret  of   his  inde&tigable 


exertions,  in  so  many  different  ways,  was 
his  utter  self-abandonment,  in  whatever  he 
undertook;  and  which  enabled  him,  as  it 
were,  to  multiply  his  existence.  His  reli- 
gion seemed  in  him  a  principle  of  perpetual 
activity;  though  no  one  appreciated  more 
bighly,  or  venerated  more  profoundly,  the 
contemplative  piety  of  those  who  ^  chose 
the  better  part'*  with  Mary,  at  her  Maester'a 
feet  He  would  sometimes  even  speak  of 
his  restless  temperament  as  a  defect,  and 
has  said  to  me,  in  that  sweet  confidence  it 
was  my  inestimable  privilege  to  enjoy,  be- 
yond many  more  deserving,  ^I  should  be 
much  more  useful  if  I  were  a  better  man; 
if  I  prayed  more  and  labored  less.** 

It  is  possible  that  wise  and  holy  persons 
may  regard  his  interference  in  politics  as 
inconsistent  with  the  pacific  duties  of  the 
priestly  character.  Such  must  remember, 
that  the  power  of  the  British  government 
had,  for  ages,  been  exerted  to  destroy  the 
religion  he  professed;  and  that  ip  vindica- 
ting the  political  rights  of  his  countrymen, 
he  was  but  asserting  their  liberty  oi  con- 
science. He  buckled  on  his  earthly  armour 
as  their  spiritual  guardian;  and,  as  the  wall 
fell  down,  when  Sie  people  shouted  respon- 
sive to  the  trumpets  of  the  priests,  as  they 
compassed  Jericho  with  the  ark  of  God,  so 
have  the  outer  battlements  of  religious  ty- 
ranny toppled  to  the  ground,  at  the  united 
voice  of  Ireland,  directed  by  her  faithful 
pastors.  And  I  thank  God,  that  the  same 
nursing  land  of  faith  and  genius  that  gave 
us  Bishop  England,  has  left  another  prelate 
to  the  church,  who,  if  any,  moves  in  an  equal 
plane  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  to 
encounter  and  crush  by  the  same  legitimate 
measures,  an  insidious  conspiracy  to  with- 
hold, through  monopoly  of  public  education, 
ita  blessings  from  the  child  of  the  American 
Catholic,  who  refuses  to  purchase  it  at  the 
price  of  his  religion. 

The  intensity  of  sectarian  prejudice  that 
prevailed,  scaice  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
in  the  town  of  Bandon,  is  unhappily  too  well 
known  to  many  of  my  hearers.  When  can 
that  inscription  be  forgotten,  which  disgraced 
its  entrance,  and  welcomed  thither  by  name, 
the  «"  Turk,  the  Atheist,  and  the  Jew,**  but 
bade  ^the  Papist**  keep  away?  To  this 
thorny  field  was  Mr.  England  sent  by  his 
Bishop;  and  as  one  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, and  was  his  co-laborer  for  eighteen 
{rears,  has  told  us,  *^six  years'  incessant 
abor,  his  benevolence,  his  great  powers  of  ' 
mind,  his  liberality,  and  peculiar  manner  of 
explaining  the  principles  of  his  religion, 
enabled  the  young  parish  priest  to  remove 
the  existing  prejudices,  and  bring  together 
in  a  social  band  of  brotiierhood,  the  Catb- 
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olics  and  Protestants  of  the  town  and  district 
of  Bandonr 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  ministry 
that  an  incident  occurred,  which  sets  out,  in 
bold  relief,  the  distracted  condition  of  his 
country  at  the  time,  the  qualities  then  requi- 
site in  the  soldier  of  the  cross,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  Mr.  England  responded 
to  every  call  of  duty. 

One  night  at  a  very  late  hour,  he  was 
roused  by  a  knocking  at  his  door.  On  his 
demanding  who  was  there,  the  answer  came 
from  femiue  voices.  ^  Does  the  parish  priest 
live  here  ?"  "  I  am  the  parish  priest**  **  You 
are  wanted  for  a  dying  woman  ?"  **  Who  is 
shef  The  name  was  unknown  to  him. 
"Is  she  a  Catholic?"  he  asked.  "No."  "Are 
you  Catholics r  "No."  "Why  then  did 
you  come  V*  "  She  used  to  say  tbat,  when 
dying,  she  would  wish  to  hav**  a  priest." 
"  Has  she  sent  y«  u  now  ?"  "  No."  «  How 
then  do  you  know  she  wishes  to  see  me  1" 
"They  had  promised  her  when  well  that, 
when  she  should  be  dying,  they  would 
bring  her  a  priest,  and  she  now  was  dying." 
He  sui^pected  a  plot;  and  outrage  was  so 
rife  throughout  the  region,  that  it  seemed 
more  than  probable  some  evil  was  intended — 
still  there  was  something  so  mysterious  in 
the  affiiir,  that  he  determined  to  investigate  it; 
and  spurning  the  suggestions  of  caution — 
fear  he  knew  not — ^prepared  for  his  darkling 
expedition. 

His  guides  led  him  to  the  country  by  a 
circuitous  route,  enjoining  the  strictest  si- 
lence, as  they  stated  that  an  armed  party 
were  posted  on  the  high  road  to  intercept 
him.  At  length  they  entered,  with  the  ut- 
most caution,  a  solitary  hovel.  In  one 
corner  lav  the  dying  sinner,  and,  on  some 
planks  placed  above  the  rafters,  several  men 
were  sleeping  in  a  position  from  which 
they  could  look  down  upon  the  bed.  He 
comprehended  at  a  glance  the  entire  case. 
She  was  of  that  unhappy  class,  by  no  means 
confined  to  Ireland,  who  believing  the  sa- 
ving truths  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
yearning  for  its  life-giving  consolations,  are 
yet  restrained  from  avowing  and  acting  on 
their  convictions,  by  the  influence  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  friends ;  and  what  is  sometimes  con- 
ceded to  the  serpent  wiles  of  earthly  love,  or 
the  dread  of  fashionable  opinion,  was,  in  the 
rude  state  of  society  I  tell  of,  attempted  by 
open  force.  The  &mily  knew  her  inclina- 
tions, but,  misled  by  party  zeal,  resolved  to 
prevent  her  "reconciliation" — ^if  necessary, 
Dy  the  murder  of  the  priest 

Mr.  England  seated  himself  near  her  and 
whispereo,  "  I-  am  the  parish  priest."  She 
muttered  an  incoherent  answer  relating  to 
her  food.     Again  he  said,  "  did  you  wish  to 


see  mer  and  once  more  she  replied  at 
random.  He  thought  her  delirious— 'twas 
but  the  ready  expedient  of  female  address, 
to  baffle  the  sleeping  watch,  in  case  the 
noise  of  bis  entering  had  roused  their  dozine 
attention.  But  no  sooner  was  she  satisfied 
that  all  was  still,  than  she  opened  her  gasp- 
ing soul,  that  panted  for  the  cooling  waters 
of  life  like  the  hunted  hart,  professed  her 
faith,  received  the  saving  rites,  and  was  bid- 
den to  "depart  in  peace."  Led  forth  by 
another  route,  with  equal  caution,  and 
instructed  to  gain  the  hiffh  road  beyond  the 
armed  party,  so  that,  being  seen  coming 
from  a  more  distant  point,  all  suspicions 
might  be  lulled,  he  passed  a  gang  of  noted 
Orange  desperadoes,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  dwelling  he  had  quit- 
ted ;'  and  gave  them  the  good  morrow,  as 
the  dawn  was  breaking,  with  that  cheering 
glee  and  merry  triumph,  that  few  but  an 
irishman  can  feel  in  the  very  presence  of  his 
intended  assassins. 

But  a  wider  and  more  important  field  of 
action  was  now  opened  before  him.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff  had  long  regarded,  with 
peculiar  solicitude,  that  portion  of  his  charge 
politically  comprehended  within  these  United 
States. 

For  once,  in  the  history  of  man,  an  immense 
and  powerful  empire  was  here  seen  growing, 
with  immeasurable  rapidity,  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  greatness;  but  untram- 
melled by  any  of  those  artificial  institutions 
that,  in  the  ancient  world,  obstruct  the  free 
action  of  the  mind  and  heart.  All  govern- 
ment interference  with  religion  was  interdic- 
ted by  the  fundamental  law;  and  though, 
in  some  of  the  States,  a  few  vestiges  of 
ancient  bigotry  remained,  they  were  fast 
being  trodden  out,  in  the  steady  advance  of 
enlightened  public  opinion.  The  unbounded 
temporal  advantages  of  a  fertile  soil  and  sa- 
lubrious climate  were  attracting  to  America 
millions  of  the  oppressed  Catholkis  of  Europe; 
to  whose  longing  eyes  the  light  of  the  wes- 
tern star  displayed  the  Labarum  of  religious 
freedom  floating  proudly  on  the  ramparts  of 
political  liberty.  Above  all,  there  was  here 
an  intelligent,  inquisitive  people,  prepared 
to  question  every  thing,  to  "prove  every 
thing,  and  hold  fast"  what  seemed  to  them 
"good;"  wi^h  no  vested  interests,  to  bend 
them  to  erroneous  opinions — no  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  truth,  but  hereditary  preju- 
dice, traditional  misinformation,  and  the  uni- 
versid  corruption  of  the  human  heart 

What  a  field  for  Catholicity !  whose  on- 
ward movement  nothing  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  arrest,  but  the  fierce  argument  of  penal 
law — ^itself  ineffeetual  but  to  purge  the 
church  of  the  insincere  and  indiflerent  What 
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infield  for  that  religion,  which  had  aostained 
itself  triumphantly  in  Ireland,  and  measurably 
too,  even  in  the  more  pliant  Sister  Isle, 
against  three  centuries  of  persecution  un- 
equalled  in  atrocity  since  the  days  of  Julian, 
the  subtlest  device  of  whose  code — inhibiiion 
cf  education  to  the  Christian — had  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  self-styled  ^  bulwarii  of  religious 
tiberty,"  in  her  \ovis  and  unavailing  war 
against  the  Truth  of  Christ. 

The  American  Church  was  already  found- 
ed. The  cross  that  Calvert  had  planted, 
though  trampled  down  for  a  season,  by 
those  whom  it  had  sheltered,  had  been  set 
Dp  again  by  the  hand  of  Carroll.  That  wild 
political  convulsion,  in  which  ^  the  Gentiles 
raged  and  the  people  devised  vain  things" — 
when  *^the  rulers"  of  France  '^  stood  up, 
and  her  princes  took  counsel  together  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ"— thinking 
to  **  break  his  bonds  asunder,  and  cast  away 
from  them  his  voke^ — He  that  dwelleth  on 
high  had  laugted  at  and  derided!  They 
burst  into  the  cloister,  and  dragged  the  holy 
virgins  to  the  guillotine!  but,  as  head 
dropped  after  head,  the  voice  that  ceased  on 
earth  took  up  in  the  choirs  above  that  ce- 
lestial song,  the  surviving  sisters  chaunted 
till  the  fatal  knife  came  down!  They  burst 
into  the  Temple,  set  up  the  abomination  of 
desolation  in  the  Holy  Place,  and  slew  the 
Priest  where  he  stood  in  his  robes  of  glory — 
and  his  brethren  fled  to  other  lands,  and  the 
sacred  fire  that  profane  hands  had  scattered, 
and  sought  to  quench  in  the  blood  of  its 
vestal  guardians,  blazed  up  again  on  ten 
thousand  altars!  A  portion  of  those  saintly 
men  had  taken  refuge  here.  They  came 
with  the  wasted  wrecks  of  earthly  posses- 
sions, but  rich  in  the  jewels  of  eternal  truth. 
They  trimmed  the  lamp  of  learning,  and 
poared  its  benignant  rays  on  the  youthful 
mind  of  America;  and,  though  their  tongues 
eould  not  ffive  forth  the  thrilling  music  of 
oor  Saxon  idiom,  their  gentle  virtues  spoke 
more  touchingly  to  honest  hearts,  which, 
strangers  to  the  standards  of  Catholic  holi- 
Des.s,  wondered  that  men  of  life  so  pure 
should  yet  labor,  in  fast  and  vigil,  to  *'fill 
Qp  those  things  that  are  wanting  of  the 
suffering  of  Ubrist  in  their  flesh.*** 

But  Uie  scattered  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can flock  rendered  it  necessary  to  multiply 
then*  Chief  Pastors,  and  subdivide  the  fields 
of  their  labors.  The  states  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  ^uped 
into  a  single  Diocess,  reference  being  had 
lees  to  their  territorial  extent,  than  to  the 

*  I  have  beard  that  when  flome  raie  apoke,  in  the 
pnmaon  of  Col.  Howanl,  at  the  BttBtere  penances  of  his 
e<e»!me«t  fliend.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nai^ot,  the  stern  old 
•oldier  answert^,  **Ah,  sir,  he  bad  no  need  of  pen- 


smad  number  of  Catholics  they  were  sup- 
posed to  contain.  To  this  important  station 
Dr.  £ngland  was  appointed  by  the  Holy 
Father.  "He  had  previously  in  the  college 
of  Carlow,  made  a  private  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  Almighty  for  a  foreign  mis- 
sion, under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Mother  of  Christ,  and  [in  submission 
to]  the  will  of  his  superiors.  Before  his 
nomination  for  the  See  of  Charleston,  he 
was  requested  by  some  of  the  Irish  Bishops 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  transmitted  to 
Rome  as  a  candidate  for  a  Bishopric.  With 
this  request  he  complied,  but  with  the  pro- 
viso— ^  that  he  would  never  wear  a  mitre  in 
any  country  where  the  British  government 
exercised  any  control.'  No  wonder,  then* 
that  the  Pope  selected  him  as  Bishop  for  a 
Diocess  in  the  United  States." 

An  anecdote  connected  with  his  consecra- 
tion is  interesting,  from  the  view  it  gives  us 
of  his  inflexible  adherence  to  principle,  even 
in  what  might  be  considered  by  some,  mere 
matter  of  form.  It  is  customary  at  the  coa- 
secration  of  Bishops,  who  are  British  subjects, 
to  administer  to  them  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
This  he  refused  to  take,  obser\'ing  that,  as 
an  American  prelate,  it  was  his  intention  to 
renounce  that  allegiance,  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, and  to  invest  himself,  as  speedily 
as  our  laws  would  permit,  with  the  character 
and  obli^tions  of  a  citizen  of  tlie  United 
States.  For  a  time  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  consecrating  Bishop  would  venture  to 
omit  that  ceremony;  but  finding  the  Bishop 
Elect  inflexible,  and  determined  to  seek  con- 
secmtion  elsewhere,  he  gave  up  the  point 
Dr.  England  received  the  episcopal  character 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  St,  Finbar's,  at  his 
native  city,  on  the  2lBt  of  September,  1820; 
and  Charleston  was  blessed  with  his  arrival 
there,  on  the  last  day  of  December  of  the 
same  year. 

I  wish  that  my  limits  permitted  me  to 
attempt  a  full  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
that  awaited  him  there.  I  know  the  people 
of  Charleston.  There  bloomed  the  promise 
of  my  spring;  there  was  passed  a  portion  of 
my  riper  years;  there  still  are  many  of  my 
nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends.  The 
nature  of  their  institutions  impresses  a  pecu- 
liar immobility  on  their  individual  opinions 
and  conduct  Landed  wealth,  descending 
from  sire  to  son  through  a  longer  series  than 
is  usual  with  the  possessions  of  mercantile 
communities,  while  it  confers  morev  social 
stability,  imparts,  with  hereditary  refinement 
of  taste  and  manners,  no  moderate  tenacity 
on  every  subject  of  family  pride.  South 
Carolina  was  a  royal  province,  and  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  established  there,  on  a 
more  magnificent  basis  than  in  most  of  the 
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other  colonies.  Churches  hailt  and  endowed 
by  the  crown  wore  an  air  of  venerable,  an- 
cient grandeur,  that  carried  back  the  mind  to 
those  departed  ages  which  are  the  natural 
home  of  profound  religious  ideas.  Men  who 
knelt  in  the  place  of  their  grandfathers,  and 
recited  tliat  beautiful  liturgy  from  their  old 
heir-loom  prayer-books,  which  retained  tlie 
Creed  of  St.  Anthanasius,  and  *'  the  forms  of 
sound  words*'  that  expressed  doctrines  since 
modified  or  exploded,  in  which  the  eye  inad- 
vertently glanced  on,  and  the  lips  unconscious- 
ly repeated,  prayers  for  the  royal  fatally — ^for- 
got while  professing  their  belief  in  One,  Ho* 
ly.  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  that  their 
own  had  its  comparatively  recent  foundation 
in  an  act  of  a  British  parliament    ♦    *    * 

Bishop  England  was  to  startle  a  people 
like  this  from  their  dream  of  security,  and 
tell  of  a  still  more  ancient,  still  more  magni- 
ficent Church  than  theirs.  But  how  was 
he  to  exhibit  her  in  Charleston?  Sitting 
like  her  Master  among  the  little  ones  of  the 
earth,  without  decoration  or  beauty;  with 
scarce  a  more  certain  abode  than  the  de- 
nizens of  the  air,  or  tlie  foxes.  The  Catho- 
lics of  the  diocess  were  composed  principally 
of  the  poorest  adventurers  from  his  nati\e 
land,  or  ruined  refugees  from  St  Domingo, 
and  their  domestics.  To  brotherhood  with 
these,  he  was  to  invite  the  proud  sons  of 
Carolina !  The  material  condition  of  his  See 
was  deplorable.  His  flock,  which  even  after 
twenty-two  years  of  his  incessant  labors  to 
ffatlierthem  together,  numbers,  at  the  present 
day,  not  more  than  eight  thousand  souls, 
were  dispersed  through  three  states,  each  of 
which  is  larger  in  extent  than  many  European 
kingdoms.  They  possessed,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  but  two  churches,  one  of  brick,  and 
modest  proportions,  at  Charleston,  and  a  small 
wooden  chapel  at  Savannah.  Such  was  his 
personal  poverty,  that  as  himself  assured  me, 
he  has  walked  the  burning  sands  and  pave- 
ments of  Charleston,  with  his  bare  feet  to 
the  ground — the  upper  leather  of  his  shoes, 
only,  remaining  decent,  while  the  soles  were 
worn  away!  But  the  moral  condition  of 
his  charge  was  still  less  encouraging.  Re- 
mote from  episcopal  control,  the  sacerdotal 
office  had  not  been  free  from  scandals.  The 
property  was  vested  in  trustees  entirely 
mdependent  of  his  authority ;  and,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  in  such  cases,  semi- 
infidels  had  crept  into  trust. 

His  flock  was  insubordinate  and  ill  in- 
structed ;  and  the  very  idea  of  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Priest,  had  become,  through  the 
prejudices  of  education,  through  the  libels  of 
a  corrupted  literature,  through  the  indecent 
exhibitions  of  the  stage,  as  vulgar  to  the 
polished  Charlestonian,  as  that  of  a  fisher- 


man of  Galilee  to  a  Roman  senator,  eighteen 
centuries  ago! 

But  the  herald  of  the  cross  hod  been 
**  anointed"  to  the  holy  mission  '^with  the 
oil  of   gladness  above   his  fellows!"    The 
enlightened  and  accomplished  citizens  of  the 
South  were  seen  crowding  around  his  pulpit, 
delighted  by  his  eloquence,  abashed  oy  his 
learning,  astonished  by  his  logic — ready  to 
exclaim  with  him  of  old,  **  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest !"    Churches,  tempornry  in  material, 
and  slight  in  structure,  it  is  true,  but  suitable 
for  the  exigency,  rose  around  him  like  exhiu 
lations.    A  Constitution  was  formed,  and  the 
Diocess  incorporated  by  legal  chacter,  which, 
while  it  reserved  to  the  bishop  all  powers 
essential  to  discipline,    and    repressive  to 
schism,  giiaranteed  ecclesiastical  property  to 
its  legitimate  destination,  against  the  possi- 
ble lapse  of  himself  or  his  successors ;  and 
by  introducing  the  principle  of  public  and 
strict  accountability  into  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  assured  to  him  the 
confidence  of  a  people  proverbially  jealous 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  purse. 

His  first  and  greatest  want  was  that  of  a 
competent  clergy.  His  diocess,  like  most 
poor  and  thinly  peopled  ones,  had  been  a 
city  of  refuge  to  outcasts  from  others.  !Men 
of  talent  and  merit  were  of  eager  request, 
where  not  only  greater  temporal  advantafres, 
but  ampler  opportunities  to  do  good,  invited 
them.  His  sad  experience,  too,  with  some 
valuable  co-laborers,  whom  zeal  of  martyr- 
dom, or  attachment  to  bis  person,  attracted 
to  that  insidious  climate,  convinced  him  of 
the  necessity  of  educating  a  native  clergy,  or 
at  least  one  composed  of  such  as  long  anci  ear- 
ly acclimation  might  seem  to  ensure  against 
being  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  usefnlness. 
He  attached  also  the  utmost  importance  to 
what  might  be  called  the  **  naturalization '  of 
Catholicity.  He  desired  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  the  religion  of  the 
stranger;  but  that  its  ministers  should  be 
American,  in  principle,  feeling  and  habit- 
familiarized,  by  long  experience,  with  all  the 
practical  workmgs  of  our  political  system. 

With  these  views  he  founded  a  Seminary. 
But  how,  in  the  destitution  of  pecuniary 
means,  was  it  to  be  supported  ?  His  rapid 
observation  detected  the  languishing  state  of 
rudimentary  education.  He  incorporated  a 
classical  and  scientific  Academy  with  his  Dio- 
cesan Seminary,  united  in  his  own  person  the 
School-master  and  Doctor  of  Di\inity,  and  his 
embryo  theologians  were  subsistea  by  the 
very  means  that  consigned  his  father  to  a 
jail.  He  was  emphatically  the  restorer  of 
classical  learning  in  Charleston.*    His  ap- 
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peakezeited  direct  interest  in  the  subject 
imon^  the  most  influent  tal  citizens.  Secta- 
lian  jeUonsy  was  awakened, rival  institutions 
were  built  up  to  preserve  ing^enuous  youth 
from  '^the  snares  of  Popery;"  and  thus, 
whether  *^  out  of  envy  and  contention,"  or 
'for  good  will,**  a  gfreat  public  want  was 
rappwd.  It  remains  to  be  felt  bv  the  wealthy 
planters,  who  subscribed  their  thousands 
with  QDsparing  hand  to  subvert  the  Seminary, 
that  would  long  ere  now  have  supplied  their 
coontiy  with  priests,  whether  thev  did  wisely 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  a  religion  which 
some  of  them  are  now  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate, as  the  only  one  to  which  they  can  en- 
trust the  fidelity  and  happiness  of  their  slaves. 

But  the  Bishop*s  comprehensive  forecast 
was  not  limited  to  projects  connected  exclu- 
sively with  his  own  immediate  objects.  He 
infosed  new  life,  by  his  energy,  into  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Association,  of 
which  be  continued  till  death  an  honored  and 
useful  member;  aoplving  his  unrivalled  pow- 
ers  to  instruct  and  please,  as  happily  to  the 
subjects  of  scientific  or  critical  contemplation, 
as  to  the  more  accustomed  topics  of  his 
sacred  calling ;  but  ever  aiming  to  hallow  his 
intellectual  ofiering,  and  direct  the  attention 
of  his  delighted  auditory,  from  the  wonders 
of  nature  or  the  beautiful  creations  of  mind, 
to  the  ^  Author  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift" 

He  witnessed  w^ith  grief  and  horror  the 
Moloch  ravages  of  that  misnamed  spirit  of 
honor  that  so  often  carries  desolation  to  the 
bosom  of  Southern  society;  quenching  in  the 
blood  of  its  victim  the  hopes  of  an  admiring 
country  or  of  domestic  affection.  He  rallied 
about  him  the  chivalry  of  Carolina,  in  an 
Anti-duelling  Society,  of  which  General  Tho- 
mas Pinckney,  of  revolutionary  fame,  was 
the  venerated  President:  and  through  his 
own  persona]  activity,  backed  by  the  moral 
inflaenee  of  that  association,  many  hostile 
meetings  were  prevented,  and  valuable  lives 
most  probably  preserved.  I  have  listened  to 
him,  as  with  merry  triumph,  and  unsparing 
bot  playful  ridicule,  he  has  talked  over,  with 
a  gallant  officer,  their  counter  manoeuvres,  on 
one  most  interesting  occasion,  and  rejoiced 
over  his  opponent's  baffled  love  of  mischief. 

He  foana  the  Catholic  body  in  America 
defenceless.  The  secular  press  was  in  the 
hands  of  parens  so  utterly  enslaved  by  the 
delofflons  of  that  great  conspiracy  against 
truth,  the  history  and  literature  of  England 
for  the  last  three  centuries,  that  writers  were 
often  unconscious  of  giving  offence,  while 
promulgating  the  most  injurious  misstate- 
ments or  senaeless  absurdities;  of  the  journals 
professedly  religious  it  is  unnecessary  to 
ipeak.    He  established  the  «« United  States 


Catholic  Miscellany,**  and  found  time  amidst 
his  immense  and  various  occupations  to  sup- 
ply its  columns  with  a  vastamount  of  original 
matter,  not  always  perhaps,  as  perfect  in 
literary  polish,  as  if  he  had  read  over  the 
blotted  manuscript  before  it  was  hurried  to  the 
printer — ^bnt  always  resistless  in  reasoning, 
charming  by  its  fervid  eloquence,  overwhelm- 
ing with  its  accumulated  erudition.  Many 
of  those  essays,  which  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  discussed  induced  him  to  extend 
through  a  series  of  numbers,  have  been  col- 
lected in  such  guise  as  poverty  compelled 
them  to  wear — ^like  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey  in 
rags  at  the  paUce  gate— but  a  wider  circulation 
will  yet  be  given  them,  and  future  generations 
look  with  gratitude  and  delight  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  modest  pledge  that  announced 
them  to  the  world : — 

*«The  Miscellany  H  intended  to  con- 
tain— 

**The  simple  explanation  and  temperate 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  in  exhibiting  which,  its 
conductors  are  led  to  hope,  that  many  sensi- 
ble persons  will  be  astonished  at  finding 
they  have  imputed  to  Catholics,  doctrines 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  formally  con- 
demned, and  imagined  they  were  contradict- 
ing Catholics,  when  they  held  Catholic  doc- 
trine themselves." 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  this 
energy  was  not  to  sway  unhindi'rcd.  But 
his  adversaries  could  not  meet  it  openly. 

*^  They  aeizo  ihaJL  derviae  ? — seize  on  Zotonair* 

Safer  measures  were  resorted  to.  A  valua- 
ble and  most  rare  Protestant  work  on  the 
Inquisition  was  found  in  the  Charleston  Li- 
brary. The  Bishop  used  it  to  disabuse  his 
'•separated  brethren,"  by  which  endearing 
name  he  loved  to  call  them,  of  the  monstrous 
misconceptions  that  obtain,  in  relation  to 
that  little  understood  and  grossly  misrepre- 
sented tribunal.  The  book  disappeared! 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  opposi^.ion 
schools.  A  whisper  was  industriou»]y  circu- 
lated-^'* avoid  this  dangerous  man ;  keep 
him  out  of  your  families."  And  many  who 
were  proud  to  cap  to  him  in  public — ^who 
looked  up  to  him  with  feelings  akin  to  those 
with  which  they  contemplate  their  "  old  SL 
Michaers  tower,"  the  unrivalled,  architectu- 
ral glory  of  their  ancient  city,  withheld  from 
him  too  much  of  that  graceful  hospitality  so 
natural  to  a  Southern  gentleman. 

But  God  had  sent  an  angel  to  assist  his 
labore  and  cheer  him  for  a  time  I  An  ac- 
complished, young  and  lovely  sister  had  left 
the  ocean  breezes  of  her  own  green  Isle,  and 
all  the  endearments  and  comforts  of  her 
I  home,  to  minister  to  this  idolized  brother  in 
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the  Bwamps  of  Carolina.  She  threw  her 
little  fortune  into  his  poverty  stricken  insti- 
tutions. Her  elegant  taste  presided  over 
the  literary  department  of  the  Miscellany. 
Her  feminine  tact  would  smooth  away 
whatever  harshness  his  earnest  temper  might 
unconsciously  infuse  into  his  controversial 
writings.  When  he  sometimes  rebelled 
against  her  censorship,  ^with  childish  au- 
thority she  would  cling  about  him,"  till  he 
yielded  to  her  gentle  jurisdiction.  Her  pre- 
sence shed  a  magic  charm  around  his  hum- 
ble dwelling,  and  made  it  the  envied  resort 
of  the  talented,  the  beautiful  and  gay.  No 
pastoral  vigilance  could  prevent  the  sweet 
virgins  of  the  South  from  loving  Joanna 
England,  and  a  portionless  Irish  maiden 
gave  ton  in  old,  aristocratic  Cliarleston.  She 
infused  into  her  young  companions  a  taste 
for  more  exalted  enjoyments  than  the  empty 
display  of  exterior  accomplishments  and 
graces.  She  introduced  "•  tertulias,"  for  con- 
versation of  a  higher  order  than  obtains  at 
merely  fashionable  assemblies.  She  consti- 
tuted a  golden  tie  between  the  Bishop  and 
the  higliest  class  of  the  community,  *^  and 
some  who  came  to  laugh"*  with  her,  **  re- 
mained to  pray**  with  him.  I  knew  this 
charming  woman,  who  exhibited  before  us 
in  one  bright  virion  the  blended  graces  of 
this  world  and  the  next.  Too  soon  for 
earth,  she  was  called  away  from  her  joyous 
task  of  usefulness  and  love.  In  1827  she 
died  of  ''  the  stranger's  fever*' ;  and  it  was 
then,  while  sitting  in  a  room  adjacent  to 
that  where  slept  her  lifeless  form,  I  held  by 
the  hand  that  desolate  brotiier,  and  our  hearts 
melted  into  one  forever ! 

I  have  hitherto  dwelt  principally  on  his 
general  relations  with  society.  But  he  can 
only  be  justly  appreciated  by  those  who 
knew  him  in  the  past4)ral  charge.  When 
that  frightful  scourge,  the  stranger's  or  yel- 
low fever,  desolated  Charleston,  lie  was  ever 
at  his  post  This  is  nothing  new  or  strange, 
to  those  who  know  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
But  when  the  Protestants  of  Charleston  saw 
Uiis  apostolic  man  hurrying  under  the  fiery 
noons  of  August  and  September,  or  the 
deadly  midnitrht  dew,  to  assi^st  and  console 
the  victim  of  Uie  plague,  usually  of  the  hum- 
blest and  the  poorest — they  could  not  but 
exclaim,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  wonder 
and  admiration,  ^  this  is  Christian  cliarity !" 
I  am  not  dealing  in  imaginary  suppositions. 
I  repeat  but  the  lanfjuage  of  honored  and 
beloved  relatives  ana  friends,  who  had  no 
acquaintance  with  him,  who  never  listened 
to  his  doctrine,  who  would  as  soon  have 
questioned  their  own  persoaal  identity  as 
the  infallible  truth  of  the  retiffious  tenets  in 
which  they  bad  been  educated,  but  who  gave 


the  cheerful  testimon}^  of  honesty  and  grati- 
tude, to  virtues  which  were  voiced  by  the 
whole  community.  ^  A  near  relative  of  mine, 
speaking  of  him  to  me,  said :  ^  I  met  him  one 
forenoon,  while  the  fever  was  at  the  highest, 
brushing  along  through  perhaps  the  hottest 
street  in  the  city :  when  I  tell  yon  he  was 
blazing,  I  do  not  exaggerate— he  was  lite- 
rally blazing !  The  tire  sparkled  from  his 
cheeks  and  flashed  from  his  eyes  1  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and,  as  we  parted,  thought 
to  myself,  *  my  dear  fellow,  you  will  soon 
have  enough  of  this!*  *'  But  his /work  was 
not  yet  done.  No !  for  season  after  season, 
amid  vice,  squalidity  and  wretchedness, 
where  intemperance,  perhaps,  kept  maudlin 
watch  by  the  dying  or  the  dead,  while  the 
sob  of  sorrow  was  broken  by  the  shriek  of 
destitution  and  despair,  there  still  stood 
Bishop  England,  the  priest,  the  father,  and 
the  friend — to  assure  the  penitent — ^to  alarm 
the  sinner — to  succor  and  to  pity — baptized 
again  and  og'atT^— unto  his  holy  function,  in 
that  frightful  black  vomit — ^the  direst  symp- 
tom of  the  malady ! 

Let  me  exhibit  him  in  another  light  If 
there  was  a  portion  of  his  flock  he  ser\'ed 
with  more  than  ordinary  tenderness,  it  was 
his  humble  Africans.  While,  with  the  wis- 
dom that  ever  guides  the  Church,  he  could 
control  his  national  prejudices  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  vindicate  the  institutions  of 
his  adopted  country  against  the  machinations 
of  malice  or  fanaticis^m,  he  felt  the  deepest 
solicitude  for  the  relimous  instruction  of  this 
neglected  fiimily  of  tne  race  of  Adam.  He 
exposed  the  inconsistency  of  those  who,  as- 
serting that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, by  every  individual,  is  the  divinely 
appointed  means  to  attain  the  doctrines  of 
salvation,  yet  found  themselves  constrained, 
by  the  exigency  of  sclf-prepervation,  to  deny 
education  to  this  unfortunate  race,  whom  the 
crime  and  cupidity  of  former  and  foreign 
generations  had  planted  on  their  f^oil ;  but  he 
applied  himself,  with  indefatigiible  energy, 
yet  without  infringing  a  single  principle  of 
police,  to  fulfil  his  master*s  mandate,  "'  Go 
teach  all  nations!** 

His  own  Mass  on  Sundays  was  offered  for 
them.  At  that  hour,  the  Cathedral  was  re^ 
served  for  their  exclusive  use;  and  he  then 
habitually  instructed  them  from  the  alter  or 
the  pulpit.  So  too,  he  had  a  Vesper  service 
for  their  accommodation:  though,  at  the 
regular  ofiices  of  the  church,  they  were  re- 
quired to  sit  apart,  for  the  due  enforcement 
of  social  order.  Sometimes,  when  his  gigan- 
tic  powers,  overtasked  as  they  always  were, 
proved  unequal  to  the  effort  of  two  sermons 
in  one  afternoon,  he  would  disappoint  the 
rich,  the  talented,  the  powerful,  who  throng- 
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ed  St  Finbar's  «s  a  aehool  of  logic  and  elo- 
qaence — but  never  his  poor,  colored  congre- 
gation! And  so  well  were  his  labors  for 
Uieir  welfare  becoming  appreciated  at  last, 
in  their  improved  morality,  fidelity  and  hap- 
piaess^as  contrasted  with  the  tumultuary, 
nervous  excitement,  or  sour  discontent,  that 
penaded  other  portions  of  that  population, 
that  many  biffhly  respectable  and  intelligent 
Protestant  planters,  in  spite  of  prejudice, 
and  forgetful  that  the  same  gospel  was  sent 
to  the  wise  and  unwise,  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  learned  and  ignorant,  have  avowed  their 
disposition  to  accord  him  every  facility  on 
their  plantations,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
mi^onaries  of  other  denominations,  so  soon 
as  be  should  be  able  to  supply  them  with 
Priests. 

His  confessional  was  always  crowded :  and 
■0  one  was  ever  turned  away.  He  possess- 
ed the  happy  faculty  of  detecting,  as  it  were 
by  intuition,  the  source  of  the  mental  malady ; 
and,  while  his  habits  of  despatch  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  beguiled  of  his  time  by 
scrupulous  prolixity,  he  ne\  er  dismissed  the 
^iritual  patient  without  a  balm  and  a  blessing. 

He  delighted  to  perpetuate  the  old  obser- 
vances of  the  Church.  His  language  was, 
*  these  are  not  essentials,  but  outworks  to 
be  maintained :"  and  the  rough,  weather-board- 
ed Cathedral  of  8t.  Finbar's  was  a  theatre, 
where  the  gorgeous  drama  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical year  was  enacted  in  its  detail;  and 
there  sat  the  Bishop  (while  eager  strangers 
jostled  the  Catholics  from  their  phices5  to 
supply  by  the  splendors  of  his  explanatory 
eloquence,  what  was  wanting  in  material 
decoration  to  the  mystic  ceremonial!  I 
have  heard  him  in  the  Holy  Week,  when 
e%-ery  eye  around  me  streamed  with  sorrow 
and  compunction !  I  have  known  him  leave 
his  confessional  after  nine  at  night,  on  Christ- 
fflas  Eve,  arrange  a  mattress  for  me  in  his 
library,  return  to  his  distant  dwelling,  wake 
me  for  the  real  Midnight  Masi»  of  Uie  early 
ifes :  give  Communion  at  the  six  o  clock 
Mass ;  and  celebrate  High  Mass  and  preach ! 
These  endless  toils  were  not  witiiout  their 
fruit.  To  the  poor  is  the  gospel  preached, 
and  from  the  poor  he  made  converts — some 
too.  from  among  the  more  di^linguished  of 
the  world.  Some  professed  in  health  and 
vigor.  Some  in  the  sincere  hour  of  death, 
remembered  the  awful  truths  they  had  learn- 
ed, while  merely  delighting  in  his  oratory, 
and  called  for  mercy — ^not,  we  trust,  in  vain. 

I  have  often  dwelt  with  melancholy  plea- 
sure, on  the  fate  of  an  early  school-fellow"" — 
the  son'  of  a  distinguished  clergyman.  This 
};entleman  had  caught,  from  Dr.  England's 
diMourses,    some  Catholic  principles;  but, 

•[Dr.  PureelL] 


like  too  many  others,  deferred  their  grave 
consideration  to  ^  a  more  convenient  season." 
He  was  taken  ill  at  his  plantation,  at  the 
most  dangerous  period  of  the  year.  A  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  Charleston  for  a 
physician,  with  a  request  that  he  would  also 
bring  the  Bishop.  To  visit  him  was  to  incur 
almost  certain  death,  from  ^country  fever," 
a  malignant  intermittent,  to  which  the  oldest 
inhabitant  is  as  subject  as  the  stranger,  and 
which  is  contracted  by  exchanging  the  salt 
air  of  the  city  for  that  of  the  interior,  during 
the  summer  and  autumnal  months.  The 
doctor  delivered  the  message,  observing, 
however,  "  Of  course.  Bishop,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  go.  These  things  are  in 
the  line  of  my  professional  duty,  and 
though  the  danger  is  great,  I  think  phy- 
sicians  sometimes  bear  a  charmed  life." — 
''The  only  question,"  replied  Dr.  England, 
^  is,  how  are  toe  to  go  ?  I  have  a  carriage, 
but  no  horses;  can  you  furnish  them?'* — 
Expostulation  was  now  useless,  and  as  the 
day  de&cended,  they  started  on  their  errand 
of  mercy.  All  night  they  traversed  a  dis- 
trict as  terrible  as  the  Pontine  marshes. 
The  rising  sun  lighted  them  to  the  bed-side 
of  the  dying  man.  He  received  the  sacra^ 
ments,  and,  I  believe,  my  venerable  frieiid 
received  his  parting  sigh. 

The  Bishop  (as  who  doesnot.^)  experienced 
his  disappointments  and  consolations.  Two 
high-bom  sisters  shared  his  friendship ;  one, 
araent,  enthusiastic,  quick  of  apprehension, 
''wax  to  receive"  impressions.  8he  saw  the 
truth  of  Catholicity,  embraced  its  tenets  with 
speculative  warmth,  and  urged  her  sister  to 
tbe  same  investigation.  The  other,  sober, 
cold,  judicious,  slow  to  admit,  but  "marble 
to  retain"  convictions,  quietly  revolved  the 
matter  in  her  mind,  but  advised  her  sister  to 
practice  what  she  seemed  so  sincerely  to  ht" 
liece.  But  old  ideas  recurred  with  the  re- 
turn of  an  accomplished  lover;  and,  as  in  the 
days  of  England's  great  reformer,  gospel 
truth  became  clearer  from  the  eyes  of  earthly 
beauty.  But  the  sister  caught  the  falling 
lamp  that  had  been  cast  aside  for  the  torch 
of  Hymen.  She  followed  its  guiding  ray 
— 'She  prayed — she  studied — she  professed 
the  fiiith — and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity! 

Bi.shop  Eni/lands  influence,  where  he 
could  gain  a  candid  hearing,  was  irresistible. 
An  illiberal  majority  was  once  organized, 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  to  refuse  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration to  a  Community  of  nuns,  whose  in- 
valuable services  he  was  desirous  to  secure, 
for  the  education  of  the  female  portion  of 
his  flock  at  Charleston.  They  were  a 
branch  of  that  same  admirable  Ui^uline  Or- 
der, whose  Convent  had  been  pillaged  and 
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burned,  with  sueh  unmanly  cruelty,  in  one 
of  our  Eastern  cities.  Some  of  his  friends 
procured  him  jui  invitation  to  preach  before 
the  Senate,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Lower  House  attended,  through  curiosity. — 
He  spoke  of  religion,  its  claims,  its  obiiffa- 
tiona.  He  discoursed  of  toleration.  He 
held  up  Massachusetts  to  their  scorn.  He 
adverted  to  the  subject  of  his  charter — 
hurled  defiance  at  them — showed  them  how 
he  could  possess  the  entire  state,  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  had  he  the  means  to  buy 
it,  despite  their  narrow-souled  policy.  He 
exposed  to  them  the  folly  of  driving  those 
of  his  communion,  from  the  high  road  of 
legalized  establishments,  into  the  by-paths 
of  the  law.  He  changed  his  theme,  and 
told  of  Catholic  charity ;  arrayed  before  them 
her  countless  institutions  for  promoting  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man.  There 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house:  his  bill  was 
passed  without  a  division  on  the  following 
day  I 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  explain  an  expression,  adopted  advi- 
sedly, but  which  might  seem  to  derogate 
unjustly  from  the  merits  of  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  co-laborers;  over  whom, 
with  all  his  freedom  from  the  affectation  of 
humility,  Bibhop  England  would  have  been 
the  last  to  claim  precedence.  When  I  style 
him  *Mhe  great  apostle  of  this  western 
world,"  I  mean  only  to  say  that  he  was  the 
first  to  make  the  Catholic  religion  respect- 
able in  the  estimation  of  the  American  ;  i/^- 
lic.  The  learning,  the  virtues,  the  edifying 
piety  of  a  Carroll,  a  Nagot,  a  Du  Bourg,  a 
Mareschal,  a  Flaget,  a  Cheverus,  and  others 
whose  names  will  readily  occur  to  you,  had 
been  fully  appreciated,  admired,  and  beloved, 
within  the  immediate  sphere  of  their  personal 
association.  Still  their  religion,  seen  through 
the  distorting  medium  of  the  literature  of 
England,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  still  holds  us  in  colonial  subjection, 
was  regarded  as  the  hereditary  foible  of 
great  minds;  and  pardoned,  in  their  persons, 
for  love  of  its  professors;  whose  inborn 
good  qualities,  transcending  the  ordinary 
measure  of  human  virtues,  were  supposed  to 
have  broken  through  the  trammels  of  what 
our  nursery  books  taught  us  to  believe  to 
be  a  cruel,  senseless,  corrupting  and  damn- 
able superstition.  Bishop  England  was  the 
first  to  dii^pel  this  general  delusion,  and  con- 
found the  ablest  reasoners  of  America,  with 
his  unanswerable  expositions  of  the  solid 
basis  of  Catholicity,  and  the  deceptive  foun- 
dation of  every  other  reliffious  system. — 
Followed  to  the  last  by  aamiring  crowds, 
many,  whom  I  could  name,  ''turned  back, 
Mod  walked  no  more  after  him,"  not  because 


they  considered  him  the  advocate  of  folly, 
but  because  they  did  not  choose  to  have 
their    imaginary    security    disturbed,    and 
dreaded  lest  another  hearing  should  urge 
them  irresistibly  to  conclusions  they  w^ere 
predetermined  to  abjure.    He  had  shown 
them  too  clearly  already   where  was   the 
realm  of  cold,  philosophical  truth,  and  where 
but  the  fairy-land  of  traditionary  credulity. 
Most  of  my  readers  have  heard  liim  preaen, 
and  can  therefore  appreciate,  as  well  as  I, 
those  exhibitions  of  stupendous  power,  so 
tempered    with   gentleness,  that,  while  it 
struck  objectors  dumb,  never  gave  offence. 
If  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  the  style  of 
his  controversial  discourses,  I  would  liken  it 
to  a  straight  bar  of  polished  steel,  connect- 
ing his  conclusion  with  his  premises,  with 
the  light nitg  of  heaven  blazing  and  flash- 
ing about  it    As  he  was  genei^ly  invited, 
when  abroad,  to  preach  on  the  evidences  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  an  idea  prevails  extensively 
that  his  forte  lay  in  that  line.    This  is  an 
egregious  mistake.  It  was  when  surrounded 
by  an    auditory    exclusively    Catholic,   to 
whom  ''the  reasons    of  the  hope  that    is 
within  them"  were  fully  known,  that,  like  a 
father  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  lavished 
the  riches  of  his  imagination  in  illustrating 
tl:e  goodness  and   glory   of  his  God,  and 
poured  out  in  torrents  of  gratitude  and  love 
the  abundance  of  one  of  the   greatest  and 
the  kindest  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a  human 
breast     He  reminded  me,  in  his  intercourse 
with  other  men,  whether  allies  or  opponents, 
of  a  good-humoured  giant  moving  among 
pigmies;  \^hom  he  was  careful  not  to  tread 
on,  but  would  sometimes  dandle  playfully 
between  his  fingers.    I  never  knew  a  person 
who  hud  Eo   much    consideration    for  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  oiher  men.     He 
kiicw  the  mysterious  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  and  felt  that,  most  frequently,  they 
were  more  sinned  against  than  Kinnir^g. — 
The  only  class  of  adversaries  for  whom  he 
sometimes  bcemed  to  forget  his  usual  charity 
were  deliberate  liars;  and  he  ranked  with  these, 
not  less  the  man  of  sense,  who  reiterates  a 
refuted  objection,  or  advances  what  he  is 
conscious  is  a  sophism,  than  the  miserable 
libeller  who  invents  a  stupid  tale  to  catch 
the  credulity  of  the  vulgar.    His  liberality 
was  not  limited  by  the  Christian  pale. — 
Many  of  my  readers  must  remember  the 
deep  solicitude  he  felt  for  the  admission,  to 
the  entire  rights  of  citizens  of  Maryland,  of 
the  scattered  children  of    Abraham;  and 
which  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  gentle- 
man of  our  own  city,  who  had  distinguit^hed 
himself  in  the  Legislature,  by  his  eloquent 
advocacy  of  their  claim.*  > 

*  Jobn  8.1>aoo,  Eaq. 
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Bat,  if  he  were  opposed  to  all  coercion  of 
the  conaeieiice,  he  was  as  free  from  that  in- 
d^erenee,  whieh,  under  the  mask  of  Ubera. 
lity,  aifecta  to  subvert  all  distinction  between 
contradietory  erstems  of  religion,  either  of 
which,  if  a  Uoa  of  Troth  be  its  author,  must 
m  its  naAore  be  exclusive  of  all  that  diflfer 
from  it^  Durinff  one  of  his  visitations,  he 
had  been  obliged  with  the  loan  of  a  Protest- 
ant Church,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Catholic  religion. 
On  Saturday  evening,  the  regular  pastor 
eune  to  him  ''to  ask  a  fiivor."  ^  I  am  sure," 
sud  the  BiahoD,  **  you  would  not  ask  what  I 
would  not  gladly  grant"  *^  Occupy  my  pul- 
pit then  to-morrow !  I  have  been  so  mndi 
engrossed  by  your  lectures,  throu^  the 
wrak,  that  I  have  utteriy  forgotten  my  own 
pastoral  eharse,  and  am  unprepared  with  a 
aermonr*  *'i  should  be  most  happy  to 
oblige  yon,  but  are  you  aware  that  we  can 
have  no  partnerships  T  ^  I  have  thought  of 
all  that-— fegulate  every  thing  as  you  think 
proper."  **  At  least,"  said  Sie  Bishop,  *"  I 
can  promise  yon,  that  nothing  shall  be  said 
or  done,  which  you,  or  any  of  your  congre- 
gation, will  disapprove."  On  the  morrow, 
the  novel  spectacle  was  seen,  of  a  Catholic 
Bidiopk  arrayed  in  his  ordinary  episcopal 
restore,  advancing  to  the  pulpit  of  this  Pro- 
testant congregation.  He  invited  them  to 
ting  some  hymifi  he  had  previously  selected 
torn  those  they  were  accustomed  to ;  read 
to  them  from  the  Doway  translation  of  the 
Kble;  recited  appropriate  prayers,  such  as 
all  could  fieelj  join  m,  from  a  book  of 
Catholic  devotion;  preached  them  a  sound, 
practical  discourse,  and  HiamiaaflH  them  with 
a  blessing;  wondering  if  such  could  be  the 
doctrine  and  the  worwip  they  had  so  often 
heard  denounced  as  **  the  doctrine  of  devils." 

Such  was  his  punctuality  in  his  business, 
iiis  Draetical  accuracy  in  accounting,  that  his 
eredit  was  better  than  that  of  many  who  are 
wealthy ;  and  he  exerted  it,  on  some  ocear- 
aiona,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, (as  in  one  case  where  some  poor,  Irish 
IsMrers,  defrauded  by  a  railroad  contractor, 
were  diBpoaed  to  be  riotous,}  as  well  an  for 
peculiar  mstitntions.  But  his  judgment  was 
6o  accunte,  that,  though  he  assayed  things 
qipalljng  to  those  who  knew  his  limited  re- 
sources, he  never  failed.  Hb  powers  of 
rapid  combination,  unequalled  in  my  expe- 
nenoe,  would  have  rendered  him,  in  a  dij&r- 
ent  walk  of  life,  a  consummate  financier,  or 
SDcceasliil  general 

Hia  courage  neither  c|uafled  before  *^  the 
pestilenee  that  walketh  m  darkness,  or  the 
loonday  devil"  When  forewarned  of  an 
atended  assault  on  him,  by  an  indiv^ual 
vhose  misaDplication  of  a  trust  estate  he 


was  compelled  by  duty  to  restcain,  he  quietly 
proceeded  on  ms  pre-determined  way,— 
when  his  nuns  were  menaced  by  a  mob» 
who  thought  to  degrade  the  proudest  city 
of  the  South  to  the  level  of  another  whicQ 
has  bksted  a  sinular  name,  he  cidmly  ex- 
amined eveiy  flint  of  the  gallant  band  that 
hastened  to  their  defence. 

He  was  the  author  of  our  Provincial 
Councils.  Long  resisted  by  some,  who 
judged  them  inexpedient  and  prematnire,  in 
existing  drci&istaiices;  but  mflexiblv  bent 
on  seeing  established  here  the  trae  datholic 
princi|>le  of  ffoverning  by  episcopal  legishu 
tion,  inateaa  of  that  episcopal  dictSbion, 
which  had  been  forced  on  particular  portions 
of  the  church,  by  the  jealous  policy  of 
earthly  rulers;  he  lived  to  see  fulfillea  his 
dearest  wish  for  his  adopted  country,  m  re- 
peated meetinffspf  his  brethren  of^her  hier- 
archy, assembled  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  other,  to  communicate  infonna- 
tion  of  the  progress  of  the  sreat  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and,  d^  then*  united 
wisdom,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  em^ 
barrassed  it,  and  fta«tniWtfi  the  discipline  of 
their  respective  diocesses,  for  the  prevention 
of  abuses,  and  the  edification  of  their  flocks. 
He  has  told  me  of  the  envy  expressed  to 
him  by  European  prelates,  of  our  political 
institutions,  which  allowed  our  Bishops  to 
meet  in  Council  Their  language  to  him 
was,  <«  Ah!  vou  are  free!"  And  the  moral 
influence  of  the  assembled  American  Hie- 
rarchy has  aheady  been  felt,  in  the  Old 
World,  in  those  magnificent  letters,  tibe  pro- 
duction of  his  pen,  to  the  Pope,  and,  to  the 
oppressed  Prelates  of  Prossia. 

tiis  joumejnngs  were  incessant  He 
visited  Europe  four  times  after  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopacy,  traversuig  his  native 
country,  England,  France,  Itidv  and  Ger- 
many. The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  at  Rome  may  be  gathered  firom  his 
mission  as  Apostolic  delegate  to  Hayti, 
which  country  he  visited  twice  in  that  capa- 
city, from  wMch  he  was  relieved  only  at  his 
own  strong  importunitv,  stimulated  bv  the 
inconvenience  sustained  by  his  diocess  m  his 
absence,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  position  as  a 
Prekte  m  a  shiveholding  state.  Open  the 
Map  of  the  United  States,  and  you  will 
form  some  idea  of  his  ordinary  labora.-— 
Neither  inclemency^  of  weather,  nor  badness 
of  roads,  nor  inconvenience  of  lodging,  could 
airest  hkproffress.  He  woidd  announce 
from  the  Chambers  of  the  Propaganda,  the 
day  on  which  he  would  cotifirm  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Geoigia.  The  good  Cardinals  could 
hardly  comprehend  him.  They  called  him 
« 11  Vescovo  a  viq>ore."  I  believe  that  is  the 
Italian  for  **  the  steam  Bishop."    An  honor- 
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able  release  from  these  toils,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honors, 
and  every  worldly  comfort,  among  his  friends 
and  relatives  in  Ireland,  was  affectionately 
tendered  him ;  but  he  never  faltered  for  an 
instant  in  his  devotion  to  his  poor,  obscure 
See  of  Charleston. 

His  death  was  the  consequence  of  contin- 
ued exertion  when  he  needed  repose.  He 
had  suffered  from  the  disease  that  tormented 
his  existence,  for  several  months,  during  his 
last  visit  to  Europe.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  returned  was  nf^-two  days  at  sea.  The 
Superioress  of  the  Ursulines,  who  had  been 
to  Ireland  to  recruit  candidates  for  her  house 
in  Charleston,  and  the  Order  of  Mercy  cor- 
responding to  our  Sisters  of  Charity,  was 
desperately  iU.  He  was  her  physician,  and 
for  several  nights  never  went  to  oe^  expect- 
ing her  hourly  decease.  A  malignant  dysen- 
tery broke  out  among  the  steerage  passen- 
gers; he  was  physician  and  attendant  there, 
and  contracted  the  disease  himself.  He 
landed  at  last  in  Philadelphia,  fitter  for  a 
sick  bed  than  for  active  duty,  preached  seven- 
teen nights  in  succession,  and  sometimes,  I 
believe,  by  day ;  besides  assisting  at  conse- 
crations, and  attended  to  the  despatching 
homeward  of  large  numbers  of  persons,  who 
had  accompanied  him  for  his  institutions. — 
In  this  city,  he  stayed  four  days,  and  preached 
0V6  times.  When  he  arrived  here,  his  throat 
was  raw  with  continued  exertion.  I  dis- 
covered the  insidious  disease  that  was  sap- 
ping his  strength.  I  saw  his  constitution 
Dreaking  up.  He  was  warned,  with  the 
solicitude  of  the  tenderest  affection,  agdnst 
continuing  these  destructive  efforts.  The 
weather  was  dreadAil.  But  he  felt  it  his 
duW  to  go  on.  He  said  only,  **  I  hope  I 
shall  not  drop  at  the  altar — if  I  do,  bring  me 
home  r  His  was  not  the  zeal  that  desires 
an  exit  of  eclat  He  wished,  to  do  the  work 
he  was  sent  to  perform.  Exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue, overwhelmed  with  visitors,  he  was  yet 
r^y,  at  the  last  moment,  to  give  audience 
to«  stranger,  who  begged  admission  for  the 
solution  of  a  single  doubt,  and  never  did  I 
listen  to  so  precise,  so  clear,  so  convincing 
an  exposition  of  the  transubstantiated  pre- 
sence of  our  Redeemer  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist !  His  auditor  was  a  person  of  intelli- 
ffence  and  candor,  and  the  Bishop  exhausted, 
for  his  instruction,  the  resources  of  philoso- 
phical objection  to  the  sacred  tenet ;  to  show 
DOW  futile  are  the  cavils  of  man,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  explicit  declarations  of  God.  A 
momentary  alleviation  followed  his  return 
to  Charleston,  but  the  citadel  of  life  was  un- 
dermined, and  he  is  gone.* 

I  might  sum  up  the  evidence  of  his  great- 

•  ObUt,  April  lltl^  1842. 


ness  and  his  virtues,  by  the  fiiet,  that  in  that 
city  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  had  en- 
countered so  much  opposition,  had  been 
constrained  to  so  many  painful  duties,  the 
apprehension  of  a  fatal  termination  to  his 
makdy  involved  the  whole  community  in 
anxiety  and  affliction ;  that  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Protestant,  as  earnestly  as  the  Catholic, 
sent  up  their  prayers  to  Uod  that  he  might 
be  spared  to  earth  a  littie  lon^r;  and  l£at 
when  the  pulsations  of  that  nughty  heart  at 
last  stood  still,  the  occupations  of  society 
were  suspended  too— while  those  who  had 
assailed  hun  in  embittered  controversy,  and 
those  who  sincerely  believed  him  the  advo- 
cate of  error,  as  well  as  they  who  regarded 
him  as  a  glorious  messenger  of  truth,  came 
together  in  the  sense  of  a  common  bereave- 
ment, all  jealousies  forgotten  in  the  remem- 
brance of  his  splendid  abilities,  his  learning, 
his  usefulness,  his  true-heartedness,  his 
liberalily,  his  charity,  his  kindly  cheer,  to 
incense  his  coffin  with  their  sighs,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  the  holy  water  of  their 
unchecked  grie£  But  I  would  rather  exhibit 
him  in  the  ftdl  efiulgence  of  that  heavenly 
lightfthat  radiated  ftom  his  soul  throu^out 
the  closing  scene. 

When  the  prognostic  of  his  physicians 
rendered  proper  his  reception  of  the  sacra- 
mental unction,  he  calmly  summoned  his 
afflicted  clergy.  They  came.  For  the  last 
time,  ^  he  put  on  the  robes  of  glory,  and  was 
clothed  with  the  perfection  of  power.''  The 
sculptured  emblem  of  his  dying  God — ^that 
sacred  symbol  of  the  Christian's  hope-— was 
placed  in  his  consecrated  hands.  Receiving 
it,  he  kissed  the  feet  and  said — ^^  Sweet 
Jesus!  who  didst  deign  to  die  for  me  in  this 
ignominious  manner,  regard  with  compassion 
me  condition  of  thy  servant ;  and  be  with 
him  in  the  succeeding  hour  of  trial  T  Then 
turning  towards  the  vicar,  he  inquired  if  aU 
were  ready ;  and  being  answered  affirma- 
tively, he  enjoined  in  a  voice  of  solemn 
command — ^"Li  the  name  of  Almighty  God, 
proceed !"  The  preliminary  prayers  having 
been  recited,  he  thus  addressed  the  clergy 
who  were  kneeling  around  the  bed. 

"  Gentlemen  of  me  Clergy :  It  is  now  many 
years  since  I  was  called  by  God  to  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  his  Church  in  this  diocess. 
Throughout  that  period,  I  have  encountered 
great  mfficulties ;  but  he  has  assisted  me 
with  strength  and  graces  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  my  duties,  beyond  my  natural 
capability.  On  some  occasions,  fortunately 
for  me,  I  have  ^corresponded  with  those 
graces ;  on  others,  unfortunately,  I  have  not. 
I  commit  all  my  deficiencies  to  the  advocacy 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  just ;  who  is  the  propit%^ 
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aikm  not  far  my  sins  ardy^  hut  for  those  of  the 
iMeworid, 

'^Some  of  you  have  borne  with  me  the 
burdem  cfthe  day  and  the  heats;  others  have 
more  recently  joined  us  in  laboring  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The  relations  which 
have  existed  between  you  and  myself  will 
probably  soon  be  dissolved.  On  reviewing 
our  connection,  I  remember  many  things 
which  I  deemed  myself  obliged  to  say  and 
to  do,  which,  to  you,  may  have  appeared 
hsrah  or  oppressive.  I  can  truly  decUre 
that,  in  many  of  those  circumstances,  I  acted 
(however  mistakenly)  from  a  sense  of  duty ; 
and  in  that  manner  which  seemed  best 
adapted  to  the  end  I  had  in  view — ^your 
go(KL  Let  the  motive  extenuate  whatever 
was  unnecessarily  severe  in  my  judgment 
and  conduct.  I  confess  it  has  likewise  hap- 
pened, owing  partly  to  the  perplexities  of 
my  position,  chiefly  to  my  own  impetuosity, 
that  my  demeanor  has  not  always  been  as 
meek  and  courteous  as  it  ever  should  have 
been;  and  that  you  have  experienced  re- 
bofis  when  you  might  have  anticipated  kind- 
ness.   Forgive  me! 

Tell  my  people  that  I  love  them — ^tell 
them  how  much  I  regret  that  circumstances 
hare  kept  us  at  a  distance  f^om  each  other. 
My  duties  and  my  difficulties  have  prevented 
me  from  cultivating  and  strengthening  those 
pm'ste  ties  which  ought  to  bind  us  together; 
four  functions  require  a  closer,  a  more  con- 
stant intercourse  with  them.  Be  with  them — 
be  of  them — ^win  them  to  God.  Guide,  gov- 
ern, and  instruct  them.  Watch  as  having  to 
render  an  account  of  their  soulSf  that  you 
naif  do  it  witkjoy  and  not  toiihgrirf.  There 
are  among  you  several  infant  institutions, 
which  you  are  called  on,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, to  sustain.  It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  of  labor  to  introduce  them. 
They  are  calculated  to  be  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  order,  of  education, 
of  charity;  they  constitute  the  germs  of 
what,  I  trust,  shall  hereafter  grow  and 
flourish  in  extensive  usefulness.  As  yet 
they  are  feeble,  support  them— embarrassed, 
encoarage  them — ^they  teiU  be  afflicted,  con- 
sole them. 

**]  OOMMEND  HT  POOR  CHURCH  TO  ITS  FAT- 
ROSS— ESPECIALLY    TO    HER    TO  WHOM  OUR 

Saviour  confided  his  nv  the  person  of  the 
BELOVED  disciple:  ^Woman,  behold  thy 

«W— SON,  BEHOLD  THY  MOTHER.' 

''I  could  wish  to  continue  speaking  with 
yon  even  to  the  end ;  but  a  proper  consider- 
ation of  other  duties,  yet  to  be  discharged, 
admonishes  me  to  conclude.  Prostrated 
though  I  be,  I  believe  that  God  could  res- 
tore me  to  health  and  to  strength,  did  he 
choose  to  employ  me  longer  in  ms  service : 


for  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  heal,  or  to  pre- 
serve alive,  than  it  is  to  create  or  to 
reanimate.  With  him  aU  things  are  possible. 
Should  he  order  that  I  again  shall  occupy 
my  station  amongst  you,  I  will  (he  assisting 
me)  endeavor  to  set  you  an  example  of  a 
more  perfect  following  after  Christ  than  my 
past  career  affords :  should  he  decree  other- 
wise, I  must  prepaid  to  be  manifested  before 
the  judgment  seat  cf  Christy  thai  I  may  re- 
ceive the  proper  things  of  the  body^  according 
as  I  have  done,  whe3ier  it  be  good  or  emL  i 
rely  upon  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  which 
Jesus  has  made  for  my  sins,  for  cancelling 
the  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  thereof. 
Still,  there  may  be  some  things  against  me,  , 
unrepented  of^  for  which  satis&ction  must 
be  made  in  that  prison  out  of  which  there  is 
no  going  forth  tUl  the  last  farthing  shall  have 
been  paid.  In  this  case  you  can  aid  me  bv 
your  prayers  and  your  good  deeds ;  for,  al- 
though separated  by  death,  we  shall  continue 
unit^  by  those  bonds  t)f  charity  which  bind 
together  the  different  divisions  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  Remember  me,  I  beseech  you,  in 
your  devotions;  remember  me  particularly 
when  the  holy  and  unspotted  Victim  shall  he 
offered  on  our  altars,  in  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  wUl, 

**  It  is  the  privilege  of  each  of  you  to^ 
write  to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and 
to  the  several  Bishops  of  the  province,  sug- 
gesting whom  yOu  may  esteem  the  beit 
qualified  to  fill  my  vacant  chair :  it  is  your 
DUTY  to  pray  that  uie  Pontiff  may  be  direc- 
ted by  the  Spirit  of  divine  wisdom  in  appouit- 
ing  as  my  successor  one,  who,  though  he 
wm  not,  cannot,  surpass  me  in  firmness  of 
faith  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  yet  may 
excel  me  in  those  Christian  virtues  by  whicn 
that  cause  would  be  advanced.  (Asking  for 
the  Pontifical,  he  turned  to  the  confession  of 
faith,)  Situated  as  I  am,  it  surely  is  not 
requisite  that  I  should  read  through  the 
profession  in  t^ie  manner  which  is  prescribed, 
twice,  entbrely.  My  faith  is  too  well  known 
to  you  and  to  my  people  to  make  this  ne« 
cessary — moreover  I  am  too  debilitated  for  ^ 
the  effort — '■  I  acknowledge  the  Holy,  Catho- 
lic, Apostolic,  Roman  Church,  for  the  Mother 
and  Mistress  of  all  other  ChurQhes.  I  owe 
true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  suc- 
cessor to  St  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  I  receive  and 
embrace  all  things  delivered,  defined,  and 
declared  by  the  sacred  Canons  and  general 
Councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  I  believe  with  a  firm  faith, 
and  profess,  all  and  singular  the  articles  of 
that  Creed  which  the  Holy  Catholic  (Roman) 
Church  maketh  use  of,  in  then-  plainest, 
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simplest,  ftiUest,  strongest,  and  most  explicit 
sense.' " 

**  He  closed  the  volume,  and  signified  his 
desire  that  the  ceremony  might  proceed. 
The  administration  of  the  rite  was  accor- 
dingly completed :  he  gave  his  benediction 
ancT  kiss  of  peace  to  each  one  present;  and 
having  been  divested  of  the  episcopal  in- 
signia and  sacerdotal  vestments,  simk  ex- 
hausted on  the  pillows." 

He  is  gone !  We  may  not  think  to  *^  look 
upon  his  like  again  ?*  But  we  would  not 
call  him  back  to  toil,  to  privation,  and  to 
care.  **He  has  gone,"  we  may  humbly 
trust,  **  to  repose  in  that  eternity  where  his 
soul  lived  in  advance,"  for  he  seemed  to  do 
his  Blaster's  work  well.  ^He  continued 
.an  immortal  doma.  He  was  a  bright  link 
in  an  endless  chain  of  &ith  and  virtua  He 
communicated  to  ages  to  come,  a  religion,  a 
law,  a  God." 

From  the  CathoUc  MiMseUany  of  April  lOtb,  1843. 

DEATH  OP  THE  BISHOP. 

OUR  BELOVED  BISHOP  IS  NO  HORE! 

After  a  long  and  distressing  illness,  he 
expired,  last  Monday  morning,  at  10  minutes 
past  5  o'clock,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age, 
and  22d  of  his  Episcopate.  We  cannot 
give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  our  heart, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  this  irreparable 
caliunity. 

The  fatigues  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mmd 
•  attendant  on  his  late  journey  to  Europe,  and 
his  arduous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Reli- 
gion immediately  on  arriving  in  America, 
were  too  much  even  for  his  powerful  consti- 
tution, and  he  returned  to  this  dty  in  Decem- 
ber last,  m  ill  health.  It  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  call  in  medical  advice.  As  his 
disease  seemed  slight,  and  we  knew  his 
constitution  to  be  vigorous,  we  did  hope  that 
in  a  fi^ort  time  his  health  would  be  re-estab- 
lished, and  our  sadness  would  be  replaced  by 
that  joy^  alacrity  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  which  his  zeal  and  example  never  fiiiled 
to  inspire.  But  alas,  we  were  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment  His  disease-  could 
^  not  be  arrested,  and  from  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary he  was  confined  to  his  chamber.  He 
became  daily  more  and  more  feeble,  and 
tho',  freouently,  &vorable  symptoms  would 
lead  hJsrriends  to  believe  he  was  recovering, 
those  hopes  would  ever  be  soon  depressM 
by  some  unfavorable  change ;  but  stul  there 
appeared  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  &tal  ter- 
mination of  his  disease. 

On  the  Thursday  of  Holy  Week,  however, 
it  became  alarming — ^but  he  soon  rallied, 
and  for  nearly  a  week,  we  cheered  ourselves 
with  hopes  tliat  he  had  at  last  past  the  crisis. 
They  were  soon  blasted.    Towards  the  dose 


of  Eiaster  week  he  relapsed,  and  his  physi- 
cians pronounced  his  case  dangerous  m  the 
extreme.  On  Tuesday,  .the  10th,  a  solemn 
High  Mass  was  offerea  in  the  Catfaednd  in 
his  behalf,  at  which  all  the  Catholic  clergy 
then  in  the  city  attended.  Immediately  after- 
wards they  assembled  around  his  bed,  to 
assist  at  his  receiving  the  last  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  accordmg  to  the  rites  of  the 
Pontifical.  He  had  alieady  privately  received 
the  Easter  Communion.  Never  shall  we 
forget  that  scene..  Arrayed  in  his  Episcopal 
rol^  his  countenance  pale  indeed  and  ema- 
ciated, but  only  sufficiently  so,  to  enhance 
the  venerable  appearance  of  his  features^— 
the  Prieste  and  attendants  struggling  in  vain 
to  repress  outward  manifestations  of  the 
grief  that  wrung  their  hearts — ^he  alone  calm 
and  collected,  suggesting  the  slightest  par- 
ticulars that  might  DC  omitted,  and  correcting 
any  mistake  which  they,  overpowered  by 
their  emotions,  might  fall  into — ^it  was  indeed 
a  scene  worthy  of  a  Bishop^s  death-bed.  On 
this  occasion,  he  addressed  his  clergy  for  near 
half  an  hour,  and  in  a  strain  of  eloquence 
rarely  equalled,  never  surpassed,  by  himself, 
in  his  happiest  momente ;  with  words  burning 
with  zeal  and  charity,  adverted  to  their  past 
relations  towards  himself,  and  his  and  meir 
duties  to  their  congregations,  and  gave  them 
the  most  solemn,  paternal  injunctions  for 
their  future  conduct.  We  hope  that  some 
one  may  commit  his  words  to  writing,  and 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  publish  them,  for 
they  must  be  a  memento  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  Catholic  in  the  Diocess. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  he  acain  received 
communion,  and  in  the  prayer  he  addressed 
aloud  to  the  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist,  gave 
expression  to  that  deep  faith,  that  wiUing 
resignation  and  joyful  confidence  in  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  which  ever  characterized  him 
during  life.  Death  found  his  soul  not  un- 
pr^Mired. 

tt  had  been  his  invariable  custom  never  to 
leave  the  city,  for  any  time,  without  having 
fully  settlea  all  his  temporal  affiiirs;  ana 
from  the  moment  his  sickness  was  judged 
serious,  he  devoted  part  of  each  day  to  this 
object  It  was  indeed  moving  to  see  him 
employing  every  moment  of  respite  fit^m  the 
pain  of  his  malady  in  the  most  fervent  com- 
munion with  his  God,  or  in  elucidating  and 
arranging  the  most  complicated  affiurs,  with 
the  same  clearness  and  strong  of  mind  he 
possessed  in  perfect  health,  lie  endeavored 
not  to  leave  a  single  item  imsettled.  On 
Sunday,  the  last  day  of  his  mortal  existence, 
he  turned  to  his  physician  and  enquired  if 
he  thought  he  had  strength  sufilcient  to  sus- 
tain a  long  and  perhaps  a  trying  interview. 
The  Physician  represented  hia  weakness, 
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The  ^airisofimportancejhe  answered, aiu^ 
though  I  expire  under  the  effort,  I  feel  that  I 
must  make  tne  attempt.  Such  was  his  heroic 
constaney  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and 
his  resignation,  to  the  last,  Sunday  night, 
his  sinlung  pulse  betokened  his  approacUng 
departure,  and  at  a  few  minutes  past  5  A.  M. 
he  expired.  His  last  effort  was  an  inarticu- 
late Attempt  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Mwiatanta.  Two  minutes  afterwards^  he  was 
no  more. 

The  body,  arrayed  in  full  Pontifical  robes, 
was  visited  at  his  residence  by  weepmg  crowds, 
doling  the  whole  of  Mon^y.  At  6,  P.  M., 
it  was  borne  by  the  Priests  to  the  Cathedral, 
and  laid  in  the  Grand  Aisle.  Vespers  of  the 
dead  were  chaunted.  Next  morning,  the 
Office  of  the  dead  was  recited,  High  Mass  was 
celebrated,  and  the  proper  funeral  ceremonies 
were  performed,  by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker, 
and  Veflpers  again  chaunted  in  the  afternoon. 
The  same  has  Men  done  every  day  since.  The 
vault  not  being  finished,  and  other  prepara- 
tions remaining  to  be  completed,  the  body 
was  not  interred  at  the  usual  time.  We 
understand  it  will  be  consigned  to  the  tomb 
this  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock.  The  body  is 
enclosed  in  a  cedar  coffin  bearing  a  Latin  in- 
scription,  and  outside  of  this  is  a  leaden  coffin, 
on  which  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Diocess,  and 
other  appropriate  emblems,  are  painted.** 
It  will  be  buried  at  his  especial  request,  in  a 
vault  beneath  his  Episcopal  seat,  to  which 

Slace  also  the  remains  of  his  sister,  Idiss 
ottma  M.  Enghmd,  will  be  transferred  from 
the  cemetery  of  St  Mary's,  (Hasell  St) 

Thna  has  the  Catholic  Church  loat  one  of 
its  flftronffe|st  defenders^ — ^the  American  Hier* 
archy  a  origfat  luminary  in  its  galaxy — ^the 
Dioeees  of  Charleston,  a  wis^  and  zealous 
pastor,  who,  for  more  than  twenty^>ne  years, 
laboured  frithfrilly  in  the  vineyard  of  theljonL 
Thus  have  we  lul  lost  a  tender  and  loving 
&Uier,  and  a  kind  and  devoted  friend.  But 
even  in  our  ^pief^  religion  is  not  wanting  to 
give  OS  motives  of  consolation:— we  have 
sustained  a  great  and  irreparable  loss— but  he 
whom  we  loved  is  a  nuner.  Every  faenlty 
of  mind  or  of  body  wnich  he  received  from 
his  Maker,  he  dedkated  in  life  to  his  service, — 
and  he  completed  the  oblation  by  dying  the 
death  of  tne  missionBry— death  because  of 
the  zealous  performance  of  arduous  duties. 
He  foiu^  the  ffood  fight,  he  completed  his 
course, lias  readed  the  goal  and  is  now  ie» 
ceiving  th^  reward  exeeMmg  great,  hud  up 
in  store  for  him.* 

We  have  written  as  Catholics.  On  the 
loss  viiiich  the  community  at  large  have  sus- 
tained in  his  death  we  say  nothing;  their 

*[T1ili  is.  of  eoQiM,  to  be  mdenlood  only  as  tn  ax* 
pnMiaa  or  aflbcaonal*  A«gM,  Bol  or  oertaiDty.] 


feelings  are  fully  expressed  in  the  extracts  « 
we  give  below.    On  a  future  occasion  we 
hope  to  present  to  our  readers  a  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  of  this  truly  great  man. 

May  he  rest  w  Peace. — ^Amen. 


RT.  REV.  F.  P.  KENRICK. 

This  distinguished  prelate  and  eminent 
theologian  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  morn- 
ing, to  attend  the  obsequies  of  the  Bishop. 
He  will  celebrate  Hi^h  Mass  this  day  at  9 
A.  M, — and  will  officiate  at  the  concluding 
funeral  ceremonies  this  afternoon. 

THE  DIOCESS. 
The  Holy  See  having  empowered  the 
Bishop  to  appoint  a  delegate,  who  ^ould  be 
administrator  of  the  Diocess  after  his  demise, 
until  the  appointment  of  a  successor — ^by  a 
document  bearing  date,  March  13,  signed  by 
himself— countersigned  bv  the  secretary  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Diocess,  he  ap- 
pointed the  Very  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  V.  G. 
to  that  office.  All  letters  therefore  on  the 
business  of  the  Diocess,  must  henceforward 
be  directed  to  him. 

fVom  ihe  Charieeton  Patriot  of  Monday  Afternoon, 

April  IL 

DEATH  OP  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 
DR.  ENGLAND. 

This  eminent  Prelate  breathed  his  bust 
this  morning  about  6  o'clock,  m  the  66th 
year  of  his  age,  having  undergone  a  lingering 
and  painful  ulness,  his  disease  being  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines,  exhibiting  throu^- 
ont  unabated  courage  and  stren^h  of  Intel* 
lect,*  with  an  unwavering  reliance  in  the 
promises  of  a  steadfaatfiiith.  Bishop  England 
has  been  a  resident  of  our  city  for  22  vearsi 
during  which  period  he  has  preaidedover 
the  Diocess  committed  to  his  charge,  com* 
prismg  the  States  of  South  Carolma,  North 
Carolina  and  Georsia,  with  singular  talent, 
for  both  civil  and  eodesiastical  administration, 
and  with  a  paternal  regard  to  the  interests 
of  his  church,  while  in  the  civil  reUtions 
created  by  allegiance  to  his  adopted  country, 
he  ever  exhibited  respect  for  her  institutions, 
zeal  for  her  interests  and  sensibility  for  her 
rights. 

Thus  has  been  extinguished,  in  its  meri- 
dian lustre,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lightt 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Western  hem- 


*  Among  the  proofe  of  thia  InteUectoal  power,  aren 
when  near  dlaeohitloo,  and  ttie  InteroaUna  tacMenta  at- 
tending hia  death-bed  ■oene,waa  Ma  addreM%onivt«ro 
dajB  before  hiademlae,  tothote  more  Immediately  at* 
taohed  to  his  communion  surrounding  the  eouch  of 
Blekneaa,  when  in  a  atrafai  of  exhortation  to  theobaenr- 
anoe  of  their  duttea,  he  poured  out  for  upwarda  of  half 
an  hour,  a  tide  of  touching,  impraMlre  and  beaotiAil 
eloquence,  in  which  he  waa  rarely  anrpaaMd,  eren  by 
himnlflnhiahsppiaat 


^ 
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isphere— a  divine  who  illustrated  the  duties 
ot  his  lofty  callmg  by  his  personal  exampler- 
whose  religious  zeal  was  ever  fervent— whose 
philanthropy  knew  no  discrimination  of  class, 
sect  or  country — ^whoac  ability  was  unques- 
tioned— whose  learning  was  ample— whose 
energies  knew  no  almtement  by  adverse 
influences— whose  eloquence  was  prompt, 
enriched  with  the  treasures  of  thought,  and 
enforcing  the  truths  of  religion  wim  equal 
force  of  argument  and  fervor  of  diction,  and 
who  has  gone  down  to  the  tomb  with  the 
profound  regrets  of  the  community  in  which 
ne  lived,  the  intense  sorrow  of  his  afflicted 
congregation,  and  the  agonizing  grief  of  a 
larce  circle  of  friends. 

Honor  to  his  memory  and  reverence  to  his 
virtues. 

The  Obsequies  of  Bishop  England  were 
yesterday  solemnized  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Finbar,  near  the  altar  of  which  he  is 
to  be  interred,  amidst  the  absorbed  feel- 
ings of  the  crowded  auditory,  who  came  to 
mingle  their  tears  and  reffrets  with  those  of 
his  sorrowing  friends,  and  where  the  specta- 
cle of  a  sublime  charity  was  exhibited  in  the 
assemblage  of  the  Clergy  of  almost  every 
religious  denomination,  who  appeared  to  pay 
this  spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
virtues,  thus  attesting  the  depth  of  those 
emotions  T^ith  which  his  unlooked  for  demise 
has  impressed  a  sympathising  community, 
while  it  gave  additional  poignancy  to  that 
distress  into  which  this  melancholy  event 
has  plunged  those  with  whom  the  deceased 
was  in  friendship  and  religious  association. 

Patriot  of  Wednesday, 

From  the  Charieston  Courier  of  Tuesday,  April  12. 

DEATH  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 
We  announce  with  unfeigned  regret  the 
death  of  this  eminent  and  distingm'shed  Pre- 
late. He  breathed  his  last  about  6  o'clock 
yesterdav  morning,  after  a  protracted  and 
painful  illness,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  last 
22  years  resided  in  this  ci^— during  which 
period  he  presided  over  the  Diocess  compri- 
sing the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  He  was  distinguished 
for  strength  of  mind,  power  of  argument, 
deep  and  various  learning,  and  a  bold  and 
impressive  eloquence ;  andwas  justly  ranked 
among  the  intellectual  and  literary  ornaments 
of  our  city.  As  a  Prelate,  he  conducted  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  church, 
(the  Roman  Catholic,)  with  consummate 
ability,  and  has  left  befa^nd  him  many  monu- 
ments of  religion  and  benevolence,  the  fruits 
of  his  successful  administration  and  unwea- 
ried zeal.    Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  interests 


of  the  Church  to  which  he  owed  his  mitre, 
he  was  yet  a  man  of  liberal  principles  and 
feelings,  alive  to  the  impulses  of  public  spirit, 
and  to  the  influences  of  universal  charity. 
During  his  lon^  residence  among  us,  his  high 
and  merited  influence  over  his  flock  was  ever 
exercised  for  good,  and  his  deportment  was 
such  as  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  the  community.     Although  his^  native 
country  was  ever  green  in  his  memory  and 
dear  to  his  heart,  his  allegiance  to  his  adopted 
country  was  recognized  as  his  highest  duty, 
as  well  irom  inclination  as  principle.    He 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  free  institutions 
and  the  glorious  destinies  of  the  American 
Union,  valuing  it  as  the  home  of  his  op- 
pressed and  exiled  fellow-countrymen,  and 
the  chosen  temple  of  rational  liberty.    Of 
the  South  he  was  a  true  friend  and  an  able 
champion ;  fearlessly  throwing  the  weight  of 
his  character,  influence  and  intellect,  in  finvor 
of  her  much  misunderstood  and  much  reviled 
domestic  institutions,  and  vindicating  them 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    In  the  death  of 
one  thus  eminent  in  his  calling  and  useful 
in  his  generation,  his  Church  Ims  sustained 
a  loss,  which  can  scarcely  be  repaired,  and 
our  community  owns  the  bereavement  of  a 
gif\ed  and  valued  citizen. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  this  lamented 
Prelate  will  be  celebrated  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Finbar,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  this 
morning ;  and  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, the  different  societies  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  his  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
the  citizens  generally,  are  invited  to  attend 
the  solemn  ceremony,  and  pay  the  last  sad 
tribute  to  departed  worth. 

The  bell  of  St  Michael's  tolled  yesterdajr, 
and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  w^re  their 
colours  at  half  mast  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased; and  as  a  fiirthcr  testimony  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  the  general  review  of  troops 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  this  day,  is 
postponed,  by  order  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  until  to-morrow. 


From  the  ChariesUm  Courier  of  Wednesday,  April  13. 

BURIAL  OP  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

We^have  this  day  Witnessed  a  solemn,  an 
impressive,  a  beautiful,  an  interesting  spec^ 
tacle— the  burial  service  of  the  Oitholic 
Bishop  of  this  Diocess.  Around  the  grave 
of  this  worthy  prelate,  were  assembled  the 
Catholic,  the  Hebrew,  the  Lutheran,  the 
Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist, 
the  Congregationalist,  the  Universalist,  the  , 
Methodist,  and  the  Unitarian,  the  various 
sects  into  which  our  community  is  divided, 
to  bury  with  him,  as  we  trust,  in  one  common 
grave,  their  memories  of  past  dissensions  and 
antipathies.      ***** 


BISHOP  SKGUlHI). 
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In  tiie  death  of  Bishop  England,  true  reli- 
gion has  lost  a  friend — ^for  trae  relimon  is 
not  in  fonn,  but  of  the  heart  And  if  we 
doubt  as  to  the  outward  forms  of  his  Church, 
we  all  feel  that  his  heart  wss  right  with  God. 
It  had  the  true  signet  in  its  Mncvolence — 
the  dews  of  |ieaven  had  washed  it,  and  the 
flowers  of  truth  and  love  and  benevolence 
had^nrunff  up  and  blossomed  there.  His' 
general  <£aracter  we  hold  as  the  sacred 
property  of  his  friends,  and  would  not  offici- 
ously tread  on  such  forbidden  ground  were 
we  able  to  give  it  a  portraiture,  which  we 
confess  we  are  not.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
done  jufltioe  to  by  them.  It  is  questionable 
whether  a  richer  opportunity  haia  been  ever 
offered  for  the  exhibition  of  the  higher  sym- 
pathies in  man.  The  country  I  one  where 
the  door  is  open  to  all,  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
flciencea.  Tlie  city !  renowned  in  our 
republic  for  its  liberality.  The  place ! 
cottsecimted  as  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God,  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  The  season !  that  of 
nring,  when  flowers  are  smiling  and  shedding 
their  perfumes  around  us,  and  the  birds  are 
cfaantingr  the  matin  song  of  the  year.  The 
day  I  bright  and  beautiiul  and  nchly  gUded 
with  the  nys  of  the  blessed  sun.  The  time 
of  day !  morning  ;  before  the  world  had  op- 
piessed  the  mind  with  its  baseness  and  cares; 
while  the  feeling  are  yet  fresh  and  open  to 
strong  impressions.  All  conspired  to  ren- 
der it  in  unison  with  the  character  we>  have 
above  given  it  May  it  be  a  morning  of 
resurrection  to  us  mm  prejudice  and  error; 
to  him  a  new  life  beyond  the  grave,  where 
he  will  **  see  ss  he  is  seen-r-know  as  he  is 
known,"  and  meet  the  welcome  of  *'  well 
done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  L^id."  P. 

Tuesday,  April  12th. 

tVom  tto  Clhiirlwrton  Mercury  of  Tuaiday,  April  18. 

DEATH  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

This  eminent  Divine,  long  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  this  pivt  of  the  Union, 
expired  yesterday  morning  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age.  His  illness  had  been  long  and 
painfnl---even  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  late  Mayor,  we  heard  it  said^  his  recovery 
was  hopeless.  But  he  {^reserved  his  facul- 
ties to  the  bat,  and  on  his  death  bed,  lost 
none  of  that  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Church, 
which  had  so  distuiguished  his  life.  To  the 
Catholic  Church,  ius  death  will  be  a  deep 
■nd  Ustiog  afliiction. 

Bisliop  England  will  be  sincerely  lamented 
by  all  oar  citizens.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
talents,  of  various  learning,  eloquent,  public 
spirited,  one  equally  capaue  of  adorning'  the 


walks  of  private  and  meetmg  the  emergen- 
cies of  public  duty.  When  suchjnen  die, 
they  leave  a  wide  gap  in  society,  and  we 
wait  long  before  we  see  their  places  worth- 
ily filled  Bishop  England  has  resided 
among  us  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  has  conciliated  an  esteem 
80  general,  that  that  class  must  be  small 
indeed,  wliJch  will  not  sympathize  with  his 
more  inunediate  friends,  in  this  melancholy 
bereavement 

SAVANNAH,  April  13. 
Death  of  Bishop  EhroLAim. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  letters  were  r^ 
ceived  from  Charleston  yesterday,  announc- 
ing the  death  of  this  distinguishea  divine  and 
theologian.  He  died  at  about  6  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning.  The  Bishop  was  well 
known  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  not 
only  as  an  enlightened  and  zealous  prelate, 
but  as  a  profound  and  elegant  scholar,  and 
one  V  those  men  whose  courteous  deport- 
ment and  easy  address,  recommend  them  to 
society,  and  enable  them  to  wield  an  impor- 
tant uifluence.  His  loss  will  be  severely 
felt  by  that  Church  to  which  he  was  so  d^ 
votedly  attached.  We  shall  probably  receive 
the  particulars  of  his  death,  torough  Charles- 
ton papers  this  mormng-. — RepMicatL 

With  feelings  of  unfeigned,  regre^  we 
announce  the  demise  of  Siis  distinguished 
prelate,  accomplished  gentlemaii,  and  excel- 
lent citizen,  after  a  protracted  illness,  which 
denied  to  the  skill  of  eminent  physicians 
and  the  anxiety  of  admiring   friends,  the 

Sleasure  of  his  restoration  to  health.  He 
ied  at  6  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  Monday  last,  at 
his  residence,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  aged 
about  66  years.  Of  hun  it  may  well  be 
said,  that  he  united  untiring  zeal  m  the  ful- 
filment of  his  arduous,  official  duties,  to 
intense  solicitude  for  the  promotion  of  a 
chaste  style  of  scientific  and  literary,  attain- 
ments ;  and  to  an  ardent  desire  for  the  preser- 
vation of  social  order,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of 
a  correct  knowledge  of  our  civil  institutions 
amongst  the  countries  of  Europe,  which 
he  fir^uently  visited  during,  years  past,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  diocesan  duties.  It  is 
not  our  object  at  present  to  do  more  than 
sympathize  in  the  sad  bereavement  of  that 
Church,  of  whose  ministry  he  was  a  highly 
gifted  and  revered  dignitary,  whose  profound 
and  varied  learning,  glowmg  eloquence,  un- 
ostentatious piety,  indomitable  exertions  for 
establishing  a  system  of  moral  and  useful 
education,  and  uniform  liberality  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  endeared  him  alike  to  those  whose 
spiritual  destinies  he  guided  according  to 
his  faith,  to  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
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eode,  and  aU  others  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  country,  to  whom  he  was  known, 
for  the  eminent  wisdom  of  his  counsel  and 
the  active  benevolence  of  his  heart— ^Geor- 
gian. 

From  the  Calhollc  MisceUany  of  April  S3d. 

OBSEQUIES  OF  THE  BISHOP. 
We  announced  in  our  last,  the  arrival  of 
the  Rl  Rev.  Francis  P.  Kenrick,  in  this  city, 
to  assist  at  the  obsequies  of  our  late,  lament- 
ed Bishop.  AccordWl)^,  on  Saturday,  after 
the  chauntang  of  the  Matins  and  Lauds  of  the 
Office  for  the  dead,  he  celebrated  Pontifical 
High  Mass,  after  which  he  addressed  to  the 
congregation  a  brief  but  eloquent  discourse, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  morning 
offices  were  concluded  by  the  appointed 
impressive  funeral  ceremonies  around  the 

bier. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  body  was  trans- 
fened  to  the  vault,  beneath  the  Episcopal 
Seat  After  Vespers,  and  another  discourse 
from  the  Rt  Rev.  Flrelate,  equally  moving 
as  that  of  the  morning,  ihe  last  funeral  rites 
were  performed,  the  coffin  containing  the 
remains  of  Miss  Joanna  M.  England,  was 
lowered  into  the  vault,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately closed. 

At  last  Mass  on  Sunday,  Bishop  Kenrick 
delivered  the  eulogy  which  a  correspondent 
of  the  Sotttiiem  Patriot  has  made  we  sub- 
ject of  the  able  communication  our  readers 
wkl  find  below. 

He  again  preached  at  Vewers,  and  on 
Monday  morning  consecrated  ttie  Holy  Oils, 
as  that  ceremony  could  not  be  performed  last 
Holy  Thursday. 

He  left  this  city  for  Philadelphia,  by  the 
Wilmington  boat;  on  Monday  afternoon. 
The  Catholics  of  Charleston  will  never 
cease  to  recur  with  fedinffs  of  the  most 
lively  gratitude  to  his  kind  andconsc^ing 
visit,  <uuring  this  season  of  grief 

FMm  the  Pstriot,  of  AprU  lath. 

BISHOP  KENltlCK. 
The  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Keoriek,  of  Pfaila. 
delidiia,  preached  the  fbneral  sermon  of 
Bistiop  EIngland  on  Sunday,  in  St  Finbar'a 
The  Onueh  was  tfaionged  by  persons  of 
every  isnk  and  denomination.  Among  the 
distinguished  citizens,  we  noticed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Poznanskit  the  liberal  and  learned  Priest 
of  the  Hebrew  congregation  ;  the  text  was 
Irom  St  Paul,  and  m  substance,  that  while 
the  death  of  the  Prelate  was  mourned,  we 
should  not  forget  that  his  faith  was  stead- 
fiist— his  conversation  with  God,  and  his 
iDstmctiiA  to  prepare  for  the  last  end. 
IKahopKenriek  remarked,  that  he  did  not 
appear  there  as  the  paiMtgyriat  of  the  depart- 


ed, but  rather  to  impress  upon  the  fidthful  a 
lesson  which  the  occasion  fiumiahed.  Allliiose 
mournful  offices,  which  the  Church  performed 
during  the  week,  were  offered  as  supplications 
to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  in  his  behalf 
— ^for  he  like  all,  from  him  who  filled  the 
chair  of  Peter  down  to  the  humblest  mem- 
ber who  bowed  in  the  porch,  stood  not  jus- 
tified before  the  Creator — aU  were  sinners — 
God  alone  was  great     The  Bourbon  as 
well  as  the  Peasant  was  as  notiiing  in  his 
sight    But  if  we  were  filled  with  sorrow,  if 
the  unbidden  tear  flowed  at  the  recollection 
of  the  name,  the  services  and  virtues  of  this 
prebite,  let  them  honor  that  memory  by  ad- 
hering to  the  faith,  by  fi^uenting  the  sac- 
raments, by  cultivating  that  univer^  charity 
with  persona  pf  all  dimes,  denominations 
and  conditions,  which  it  was  the  ereat  object 
of  his  life  to  see  consummated;  that  his 
name  was  dear  to  humanity ;  that  it  was 
cherished  by  the  philanthropist ;  that  phiL 
osophy  honored  him ;  that  patriotism  cher- 
ished him — he  appealed  to  them  to  bear 
witness.    But  it  was  his   (^the   venerable 
i^)eaker's)  more  meet  and  fittmg  province  to 
exhibit  hhu  as  connected  with  reugion.    He 
then  went  on  to  show  the  young  priest  of 
23,  the  zealous  Secretary  of  Bishop  Movlan 
of  Cork,  appointed  to  a  parish,  and  m>ni 
thence  at  the  age  of  34,  selected  by  his  Ho- 
Uness  the  Pope  to  be  the  founder  and  the 
apostle  of  a  new  Church  in  the  New  World; 
of  the  abilities  that  fitted  him  for  this  post — 
of  his  trials— his  privations — his  self  denials 
and  his   success— -of  his   standing  in  the 
Episcopal  College— as  the  author  of  many 
of  those  able  documents  between  this  pro- 
vince and  Rome— of  the  ardour  with  which 
he  sustamed  the  connexion  with  the  Father 
of  the  fidthful — of  the  force  with  which  he 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  the  Churdi,  and 
of  his  une<}ualled  power  and  eloquence  in 
maintaining'  them  against  all  gainsayers ; 
yet  in  the  moment  when  he  was  energizing 
all  minds  and  filling  all  heaits  with  fortitude 
and  ardour,  his  prudence  nor  his  suavity 
were  ever  ibigotten.    At  an  early  age,  he 
WHS  taken  by  lus  giandfiftther  to^4ke  cavern, 
where  his  ancestiy  were  forced  to  oflfer  In 
secret  the  adorable  Sacrifbe.    Can  we  won- 
der he  loved  not  the  oppressors  of  Ireland  ? 
The  zeal  of  the  young  patriot  was  deqwned 
by  these  recollections,  and  hence  the  udor 
of  his  indignation  attmeted  the  hostili^  of 
a  government,  whose  perfidy  is  proveruaL 
He  loved  Ireland,  but  he  loved  America  not 
the  less.    He  defended  the  honor  of  the 
South  in  nations  iK^iere  his  authority  was 
respected — nor  could  this  be  unexpected,  for 
he  found  indeed  here  an  asylum,  home  and 
friends.    If  he  had  been  ambitions,  his  tal- 
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oits  were  of  that  oider  which  would  have 
insured  him  sucoeas  in  any  of  the  scientific 
pursuits  followed  by  men,  but  no,  he  chose 
the  altar  for  his  lot,  and  God  for  his  inheri- 
tance. The  eminent  theologian  next  re- 
ferred to  the  scenes  that  dosed  in  his  death. 
How  particular  he  was,  to  the  last,  in  all  the 
minute  observancea  sanctioned  by  religion, 
and  prescribed  discipline,  of  his  charge  to 
the  deigy— -of  his  piety,  resignation  and 
homUe  hope— of  his  unconquerable  fiuth*— 
calling  for  and  redting  the  formula,  drawn  up 
l^  Pius  rV.  The  leuned  and  eloquent  pre- 
late condnded  a  discourse  of  about  an  hour's 
continuaiiee,  by  reiterating  his  injunctions  to 
the  people,  to  hold  to  the  lBith--to  cultivate 
chanty — to  uphold  the  character  of  their 
holy  religion,  by  fiequenting  the  sacraments 
and  pnictiaiDg  Uie  moral  virtues,  and  thus  to 
adom  their  lives  not  so  much  by  the  wreath 
of  honum  leainiiw,  as  by  the  **  well  done^^ 
of  another  life.  Bishop  kenridc  has  much 
of  the  appearance  of  Bishop  Ei^land,  as  to 
size  and  courtesy  of  manners — ^less  animated 
pahapii,  but  there  is  an  apostolic  dignity — a 
gentle  finnne8S"-a  pure  oearing  ail^ut  him 
that  is  at  once  enga^ng,  and  calcukted  to 
mspire  and  to  sustam  a  reverence  and  re- 
gard—his  reputation  as  an  eminent  theolo- 
gian had  been  lon^  known,  and  his  presence 
among  oa  was  hailed  with  joy  and  respect 
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VESTRY  PROCEEDINGS. 
On  Monday  lart,  the  Vestries  of  the  Church 
of  8L  Mary's,  Hasdl-street^  and  the  Chuieh 
of  SL  Patrick,  on  the  Neck,  were  invited  to 
join  that  of  the  Cathedial,  in  the  Library  of 
the  Seminary,  to  give  expreaaion  to  tneir 
fedinga  on  taieir  late  bereavement  A  oom- 
■uttee  ihT  time  from  each  of  the  Vestries, 
Qo  whieh  the  dersymen  of  the  reapeetive 
Chnidbea  wete  ad9Eed},  waa  appointed  to 
mgoKi  at  an  adjouned  meeting,  to  be  hdd 
tM  neoct  evening  at  the  same  hour  and  place, 
iHien  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolu- 
tioBs  wflie  nuudmoody  adopted.  The 
Very  JSev.  xbb  ADmnsTBATOEy  odng  unable 
tfannigfa  iQiMaB  to  attend,  he  ai»ointed  the 
Jiev.  IXxami  hnca  to  preaMw  on  both 


PREAMBLE.    > 
Aa  tine  roUa  on  ita  troubled  atieam  into 
the  peacelnl  watess  of  eternity,  it  oeeadon- 
aUy  nappeoa  to  bear  aa  ita  bordeDy  some  being 

BOie  wned,  more  beloved  and  more  uaeftu 
than  tlMMe  whom  eveiy  day  life  preaenta  to 
wlioae  loaa  leama  a  void  in  the 

^  iriuoh  eamvit  be  eaaily  filled  m, 

a  gloom  over  those  proapeeta  whien 
were  Mjchtaned  by  hia  labors,  takeaftoma 
fead  aad  devoted  people,  the  olqeet  of  their 


admiration,  their  respect,  and  their  love,  and 
leaves  behind  but  the  memory  of  his  virtues, 
his  piety,  and  his  usefulness.  Too  well  and 
truly  have  we  experienced  this  during  the 
past  week,  in  the  demise  of  our  pious, 
learned  and  much  beloved  Bishop — an  event 
as  unexpected  as  it  is  mournful,  bringing 
soiTOW  and  sadness  to  dl  who  knew  him  in 
public  and  private  life,  and  making  desolate 
the  hearts  of  his  own  affectionata  children, 
who  from  his  lips  were  g^dened  with  the 
joyful  tones  of  a  Redeemer's  promise,  and 
by  his  hands  were  fed  with  that  bread  which 
sustains  man  on  his  earthly  journey.  '  The 
child  mourns  the  loss  of  a  dearly  beloved 
parent,  and  the  burning  tear  of  sorrow  starts 
to  his  eye  at  afiection's  cdl,  as  he  beholds 
his  fiitiier's  dust  restored  to  its  parent  day. 
The  friend  breathes  forth  the  silent,  sad 
sigh  of  affectionate  remembrance,  as  he  ga* 
zes  on  the  cold  remains  of  one  united  to  him 
in  the  bonds  of  mutud  attachment  But 
our  father,  our  dearest  firilier  has  left  us ; 
our  firiend,  our  best  of  friends  has  gone  from 
this  world  of  many  trials  ;  he  in  whom  we 
centered  aU  our  confidence,  on  whom  we 
depended  for  strength  and  support,  whose 
voice  was  ever  reaify  at  duty^a  call,  to  be 
rused  in  the  vindication  of  ourselves,  our 
country  and  our  religion,  the  pride  of  our 
hearts,  the  object  of  our  love,  has  gone,  j^ne 
forever. 

Oh,  bitter  thought !  CHi,  sorrowflil  recol- 
lection I  Three  months  ago,  aa  the  rich  tide 
of  his  doquenee  was  poured  forth  in  por- 
traying the  gloriea,  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God,  ^ling  man  from  w  ways  of  dn,  and 
holding  before  his  view  the  pardon  obtamed 
by  a  Saviour's  blood ;  who  could  ferm  the 
opinion  that  at  this  day  hia  remains  would 
lie  cold  beneath  his  own  Epiacopd  Qudr ; 
and  that  the  voice  whieh  so  often  edified 
and  delk[hted  thonaands  with  the  fifwiM^ting 
tones-ofits  own  peculiar  mdody,  should  be 
hnahed  forever  in  the  nlenoe  of  the  mould- 
ering tomb  1  But  tooh  is  the  lot  of  man, 
such  the  uncertainty  of  human  apecolatioii. 


»> 


United  with  us  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  the 
Holv,  Catfaolic  iSuth,  endeared  to  us  by  years 
of  tne  most  indefidigaMe  exertiona  to  pro- 
mote the  epiritud  weUare  of  ourselves  and 
our  chEdren,  and  connected  with  us  by  all 
those  socid  ties  that  link  man  to  man,  he 
haa  gone  to  the  home  of  tiie  bleesed,  there 
to  reap  the  reward  of  his  labors  from  the 
hands  of  that  God  whom  he  so  feitiifhlly 
served,  wliilst  he  lean^ea  behhid  him  on  earth 
a  name  that  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as 
virtue,  piety  and  tdents  arerespectejlaad 
revered.  Aa  a  Catholic,  hia  futh  waaaa 
atroiiig  aa  the  roek  of  ag&B  en  which  Chriflr 
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tianity  is  founded ;  as  a  patriot,  he  was 
trained  in  the  school  of  a  fitzgerald  and  an 
Emmei,  where  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecu- 
tion was  the  test  of  his  sincerity  ;  as  a 
scholar,  his  mind  was  profound,  his  imagina- 
tion fertile  and  productive,  his  acquirements 
various  and  extensive  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  as  a  friend,  he  was  one  of  those  friends 
in  need  who  are  friends  indeed.  Never  dur- 
ing his  long  and  eventful  career,  whilst  he 
ddended  his  own,  did  he  interfere  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  others— the  burden  of 
his  preaching,  more  fiilly  developed  in  his 
actions,  being  "Do  unto  others  as  yon  would 
have  othersdo  unto  you."  How  well  then 
may  we  say  that  we  all  suffered  on  his  de- 
mise— ^the  community  in  losing  one  of  its 
most  virtuous,  eminent  and  useful  citizens ; 
the  social  circle  one  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments, whose  racy  wit  charaaed  whilst  it 
brightened  all  furound ;  religion,  one  of  its 
ablest  defenders ;  and  humanity  one  of  its 
wannest  supporters ;  the  widow,  her  guar- 
dian and  protector.;  the  homeless  orphan, 
its  &ther  and  preserver.  Difficult  will  be 
the  task  to  find  his  like  again.  The  funeral 
bell  has  tolled  his  requiem  dirge,  the  Church 
has  chaunted  her  sublime  but  mournful 
**  Libera^  o^er  his  remains,  the  incense  of  the 
Holy  Prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  has 
ascended  to  the  altar  of  the  Deity-^^1  now 
is  silent,  sad  and  still ;  but  though  his  star 
has  forever  set,  still,  will  his  memory  ever 
remain  green  in  our  souls,  and  thou^  his 
spirit  h^  fled  from  its  tenement  of  clay,  still 
will  he  live  in  our  hearts'  best  affections. 
But  while  we  mourn  for  the  dead,  the  illus- 
trious dead,  never  can  we  be  forgetful  of 
those  who  differ  from  its  in  fidth,  but  unite 
with  us  in  charity-^thote  whose  souls  are 
above  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  who  are 
ever  ready  to  pav  a  deserved  tribute  to 
learning,  piety  and  religion  ;  and  whilst  we 
in  conscience  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  holy 
and  venerable  creed  of  Catholicity,  we  must 
fully  appreciate  the  liberal  conduct  of  our 
dissenting  brethren,  and  the  high  respect 
shown  by  persons  of  all  denominations  to 
the  memory  of  our  deceased,  illustrious 
Bishop ; — ^Therefore,  be  it  Resolved— 

IsL  That  the  altars  of  the  three  Catholic 
Churches  of  this  city  and  the  Neck,  be  hung 
for  one  month,  with  some  distinguishing 
badge  of  mourning,  to  testify  publicly,  the 
sorrow  and  respect  of  their  respective  con- 
greffations,  for  their  much  beloved  and  ever 
to  be  lamented  Bishop,  whose  untimely 
death  is  to  them,  in  common  with  their  Cath- 
olic brethren  in  the  South,  an  irreparable 
loss. 

2d.  That  as  another  mark  of  the  grief  and 
respect  of  the  aforesaid  congregations,  on 


this  melancholy  occasion,  each  member  of 
them  is  hereby  requested  to  wear  for  at 
least  one  month,  some  badge  of  mourning; 
and  that  each  member  of  the  three  vestries 
do  wear  a  crape  on  his  left  arm  for  the  same 
period  of  time. 

3d.  That  we  hereby  tender  our  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick,  the 
distinguished  adniinistrator  of  the  Diocess 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  kindness  in  visiting 
us  on  this  sorrowful  occasion,  and  for  the 
consolation  he  afforded  us,  by  his  eloquent 
and  heart-touching  eulogy  on  the  character 
and  labors  of  our  bdoved  and  zealous 
Bishop. 

4th.  That  the  thanks  of  the  three  Cath- 
olie  Congregations  of  the  city  and  Neck,  are 
due,  an<r  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  dissent- 
ing clergy  of  the  State,  to  his  Honor  the 
Mayor,  the  Jud^  of  the  Courte  in  session 
during  our  affliction,  the  Collector  of  ^e 
Port,  and  the  citizens  eenerally,  for  the  re- 
spect paid,  and  liberal  reeling  shown  by  them, 
on  the  death  of  our  hi^y  gifted  and  much 
esteemed  Prelate. 

6th.  That  these  proceedings  and  resolu- 
tions be  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  this 
city,  and  in  the  Catholic  Miscellany. 

P.  N.  Lynch,  D.  D.,  Chairman. 

A.  Lafittb,  Secretary. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  St.  Peteb's  Chuech. 
To  the  Ediian  qf  the  U,  S.  Catholic  Mis^ 

ceUamt. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  Vestry  of  St  Peter's 
Church,  Columbia,  S.  C,  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  public  expression  of  their 
sorrow,  at  the  death  of  our  lamented  Bishop. 
Messrs.  John  W.  Brady,  James  M'Caffirey, 
and  William  M'Guinnea,  were  appointed  a 
committee,  to  which  the  Pastor  was  added, 
to  draft  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held 
this  evening,  in  the  vestry-room,  a  copy  of 
which  is  herewith  enclosed  for  publication 
in  your  valuable  paper. 

J.  S.  O'CoRHOB,  Secretary. 

Columbia,  26th  of  April,  1842. 
Pboceediiios  of  the  Vestbt  of  St.  Peter^s 

Chuech,  Colubibia,  Sa  Ca.,  a6th  of  April, 

1842. 

In  the  dispensation  of  an  allwtse  and  mer- 
oiffil  Proviaenoe,  it  often  happens,  that 
whatever  affords  the  greatest  source  of 
earthly  happiness  to  his  creatures,  is  snatehed 
from  their  embrace,  at  the  moment  they  are 
least  prepared  to  give  it  up.  Whether  we 
regard  individuals  or  communities— nations, 
or  all  mankind,  we  have  all  some  one  en- 
grossing object,  which  administers  comfort 
and  consoktion,  and  to  which  we  clmg  with 
fondest  affection,  in  preference  to  number- 
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less  others,  no  matter  how  strong  their  claim 
to  oar  gratitade  and  regard.  This  we  find 
sanctioned  in  the  sacred  record  of  Divine 
truth:  Among  the  twelve  apostles,  with 
whom  the  Savionr  shared  his  power,  there 
H-as  one  specially  called — *^  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved." — John  xx.  2.  Jacob  was  filled 
with  tender  affection  for  his  whole  family, 
yet ""  he  loved  Joseph  above  all  his  sons." — 
Gen.  37,  v.  3. 

Since,  without  injustice  to  any  one,  this 
ptrtiality  is  common  among  the  children  of 
men,  where  there  is  equal  <Maim  to  favor, — 
it  must  be  heightened  beyond  comparison, 
in  regard  to  one  who  has  outstripped  even 
his  equals  in  apostolic  authority,  and  stood 
without  a  rival,  when  he  **  finished  his 
course."  Such  was  the  great  and  good 
Bishop  of  Charleston — ^who  is  no  more— 
who  now  sleeps  the  long  sleep  with  the 
fllustrioos  deao. 

In  this  sad  event,  we  feel  the  chastising 
hand  of  Grod.  He  has  summoned  away  the 
dear — ^the  cherished  object  of  our  affections, 
and  surprised  us  at  the  moment  when  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  for  us  to  endure 
a  separation.  Great  God!  How  hidden  and 
mysterious  are  thy  ways!  Had  we  not 
known  thy  holy  law,  we  might  murmur,  and 
declare :  how  hard— -how  cruel  are  .thy  de- 
crees. But  this  wicked  thought  is  spumed 
by  the  Christian,  who  has  no  other  hope  but 
in  Thee— who  sparedst  not  thy  own  beloved 
Son.  We  are  grieved,  but  do  not  murmur! 
We  are  sad,  but  "  not  sorrowful,  even  as 
others  who  have  no  hope." — 1  ThessaL  iv. 
12.  In  the  spirit  of  resignation  taught  by 
oar  divine  Redeemer,  we  bow  to  Thee,  ana 
say:  ''Not  our  will,  O  God,  but  thhie  be 
done! 

Should  we  still  need  the  encouragement 
of  human  example,  to  reconcile  us  to  our 
bereavement,  what  greater  example-— what 
words  of  stronger  import  than  the  memor- 
able expressions  of  our  lamented  Bishop: 
*"!  had  hoped  to  rise,  but  I  bow  to  the  will 
of  God;  and  accept  what  he  appoints." — 
This  sentence  of  his  resigning  spirit  is  let- 
tered on  his  coffin,  and  will  min^e  with  his 
mouldering  body,  when  reduced  to  its  orim- 
nai  dust  As  in  life  he  taught  us  with  the 
fervor  and  ability  of  the  primitive  &thers — 
so  in  death,  he  continues  to  instruct  us — 
and  speaks  to  our  hearts  ttom  his  abode  in 
the  tomb. 

Of  him  it  maybe  truly  said:  *«he  was  a 
hhtiful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  Lord 
hath  appointed  over  his  family,  to  give  them 
meat  in  season."  Conscious  of  hn  respon- 
sibility, he  sustained  his  flock  witii  the  food 
of  instruction,  and  fed  them  with  the  bread 
of  heairen— the  flesh  of  Christ,  who  has  him- 


self declared :  ''My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed."* — John  vi.  66. — 
Thus  vigilant,  and  thus  fiuthful  over  his 
charge,  we  hope  that  he  is  now  enjoying  the 
ben^ction  which  our  Saviour  promised: 
**  blesssed  is  that  servant,  whom,  when  his 
lord  shall  come,  he  shall  find  so  doing.**— 
Maith.  xxiv.  45,  46. 

When  we  look  through  the  diocess  of 
Charleston,  we  are  lost  in  astonishment: 
wc  see  a  pious  and  learned  clerery  inured 
to  hardship  and  labor,  and  trained  oy  him  to 
make  every  sacrifice  for  God  and  their  neigh- 
bor; we  see  religious  institutions,  where 
piety,  and  learning,  and  female  refinement, 
proCTCss  together.  The  orphans  have  an 
asylum  and  a  home ;  and  in  the  "  Sisters  of 
Mercy,**  they  have  the  care  and  attention  of 
fondest  mothers.  All  these  have  sprung  up 
before  our  eyes  within  a  few  years,  and 
stand  as  living  monuments  of  piety  and  un- 
tiring zeal. 

But  what  shall  be  sai<^  of  his  defence  of 
Catholicity  1  It  was  altogether  unsurpassed 
in  our  days.  The  learned  of  ail  professions 
— ^the  liberal  of  every  creed — ^the  wise  and 
the  unwise,  have  heard  the  "  ancient  fiuth" 
defended  with  reason  and  argument  and 
eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  They  have 
been  taught  how  wide  is  the  difierence  be- 
tween our  faith,  and  the  spurious  doctrines 
which  misrepresentation  would  biake  us 
believe.  In  combating  prejudice,  there  was 
none  more  courteou'^  He  was  ever  desir- 
ous to  strike  the  error-— leaving  the  feelings 
of  the  possessor  unwounded  and  unhurt — 
Through  all  his  controversies,  he  was  mind- 
ful of  the  charitable  admonitions  of  the 
Apostle,  who  has  prescribed  a  rule  to  be  ob- 
served by  those  who  defend  the  truth:— 
''Avoid  foolish  and  unlearned  questions; 
knowing  that  they  beget  strifes.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  must  not  wrangle,  but  be 
gentle  towards  all  men,  fit  to  teacti,  patient, 
with  modesty  admonishing  those  who  re- 
sist the  truth.**— a  Tim.  ii.  223,  24. 

Ours,  however,  is  not  the  language  of  pane- 
gyric, we  meet  to  feel  and  briefly  speax,  as 
Catholics,  the  sentiment  of  our  afflicted  con- 
gregation, who  mourn  the  loss  of  our  illus* 
trious  Bishop.    Therefore,  be  it  resolved — 

1st.  That  the  altar  of  St.  Peter*8  Church, 
in  Columbia,  be  hung  for  two  months  vrith 
some  distinguishing  badge  of  mourning,  to 
testify  publicly,  the  sorrow  and  respect  of 
our  congregation,  for  our  beloved  and  la- 
mented Bishop — ^whose  premature  death  has 
left  a  wound  in  our  hearts,  which  only  God 
and  religion  can  heal. 

2d.  That  as  a  personal  mark  of  grief  and 
respect,  from  our  congregation,  on  this  sad 
occasion,  each  member  is  hereby  requested 
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t6  wear  8ome  badce  of  mourning— -and  that 
each  member  of  the  vestry  wear  crape  on 
the  left  arm,  during  six  weeks. 

3rd.  That  we  unite  witli  the  Catholic 
congregations  of  Charleston  and  the  Neck — 
and  hereby  tender  our  fateful  thanks  to  the 
dissenting  clergy  of  that  city — ^to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  the  State— to  his 
Honor  the  Mayor — ^the  Judges  of  Courts  in 
Session  during  our  affliction — ^the  Collector 
of  the  Port — and  the  citizens  generally,  for 
the  respect  paid,  and  the  liberal  feelings 
shown  by  them  at  the  death  of  our  gifted 
and  esteemed  Prelate. 

4th.  That  tliis  preamble  and  resolutions 
be  published  in  the  papers  of  Columbia,  and 
in  tne  Catholic  Miscellany,  Charleston. 

T.  Bkmingham,  Pastor — Chairman. 

John  S.  O'Connor,  Secretary. 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 

Charleston. — ^Atan  extra  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Light  Infantry,  held  on  Uie  25th 
of  April,  the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  by  S.  A.  Hurlbut: 

Although  it  may  seem  in  some  degree 
incongruous  to  mingle  the  name  and  the 
functions  of  a  Clergyman^  with  those  of  a 
Military  body  such  as  ours,  yet  in  view  of 
the  close  connection  of  feeling  which  united 
this  Company  to  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Enff- 
landf  our  deceased  Chaplain,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  services  he  has  rendered  \is,  and  the 
inscriptibn  of  his  naihe  as  an  Hononiy 
Member  of  this  Corps,  give  as  the  right 
publicly  to  exfNress  those  sentiments  of  rea- 
pect  and  regard  which  we  all,  as  individuals, 
feel  for  his  memory :    Be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  no  oidinary 
feeliuffs  of  sorrow  that  the  Company  thus 
publicly  recognizes  the  loss  from  among 
Its  members,  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
England.  The  eloquent  tones  that  have 
atimd  our  hearts  as  with  the  sound  of  a 
tnmipet,  shall  no  more  command  and  anest 
onr  attention.  The  lips  ever  devoted  to  the 
advmncement  of  virtue  and  rdigion  are  for- 
ever mate,  firozen  into  silence  by  the  icy 
hand  of  death.  The  earnest  vindJoator  of 
the  liberty  of  his  native  land,  the  devoted 
admirer  and  constant  advocate  of  the  Inati- 
tntions  of  this,  his  adopted  coantiy ;  the  man 
of  animpeached  and  unimpeachable  charac- 
ieTf  of  mtelleet  and  acquirements  wide  and 
fiur  reaching,  of  imagination  fervid  and  po- 
etic—4he  priest  of  eelf-denving  and  self- 
aacrifttinff  virtaes,  whom  all  men  of  every 
aect  and  nith  delight  to  honor— 4he  careral 
and  sleepless  watcher  over  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  hia  care^ — has  finished  his  earthly 
eoorae.  The  good  Soldier  of  the  Cross,  he 
was  ever  girt  with  hia  armor,  and  ready  to 


defend  from  assault  the  truths  he  conscien- 
tiously believed,  and  how  widely  soever  we 
may  differ  from  his  doctrine,  we  all  admit 
that  he  fought  the  good  fight,  and  performed 
the  task  that  was  set  before  him. 

To  us  he  was  endeared  by  the  relation  he 
bore  to  us,  1^  the  recollections  of  the  elo- 
quent address  which  he  delivered  before  this 
Company,  and  by  the  readiness  which  he 
evinced  to  render  us  any  service  that  circum- 
stances might  require.  We  presume  not  on 
this  occasion  to  analyze  the  character  of  this 
kmented  Prelate.  No  panegyric  upon  his 
virtues  becomes  this  meeting.  In  life  he 
courted  not  the  applause  of  men,  and  his 
memory  does  not  reauire  their  praise :  For 
his  eulogy  is  in  the  deep  grief  of  his  friends, 
in  the  passionate  mourning  of  the  thousand 
hearts  to  whom  he  was  the  star  of  hope, 
the  light  upon  their  thorny  path  of  life. 
His  epitaph  is  written  on  the  enduring  affec- 
tion of  Uie  widow  and  the  orphui,  the 
homeless  and  forlorn,  whom,  in  li&,he  cher- 
ished and  sustained.  Their  prayers  are  the 
incense  around  his  tomb,  their  tears  the  liba- 
tion over  his  ashes. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  in  the  death 
of  our  lamented  and  revered  Chaplain,  this 
Company  has  suffered  a  bereavement,  which 
deprives  it  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments, 
and  that  as  a  mark  of  our  sorrow  for  his 
death,  and  our  respect  for  his  virtues,  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning  be  worn  for  thirty 
days. 

On  motion  of  J.  Bryan,  Jr.,  it  waa 

Resolved,  That  the  above  Resolntions  be 
adopted  and  published  in  the  pajpera  of  this 
city,  and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  Bishop  England. 

Extract  from  the  the  minutes. 

D.  McQusEH,  Secretary. 

From  the  OathoUc  HenkL 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Dbath  qp  the  Right  Rbv.  Dr.  Evoi>ahd. 

It  becomes  our  painfully  melancholy  duty 
to  announce  the  death  of  thia  lamented 
Prelate,  which  happened  at  Charteaton  on 
the  11th  inst  in  the  69th  year  of  hia  age. 

No  eulogy  to  which  we  coald  give  ntter-' 
ance,  could  add  to  the  elevation  of  character 
of  this  truly  eminent  Divine,  nor  coold  the 
expression  of  our  deepest  regret  and  sympa- 
thy, do  more  than  oomminffle  in  that  one 
universal  sorrowing,  so  deeply  felt  for  such 
a  bereavement 

In  his  death,  not  only  has  Catholicity  to 
moam  one  of  her  purest  and  ablest  duun- 
piona,  bat  Christianity  one  of  its  moat 
brilliant  ornaments,  and  justly  proud  boaata; 
for  who,  that  ever  listened  to  hia  defence 
of  his  ii^th,  and  explanation  of  hia  doc- 
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trines,  but  felt  **That  truth  from  his  lipB 
prevailed  with  double  swayf 

And  even  while  those  who  diilbred  from 
him  in  their  mode  of  worship,  either  frt>m 
ednestlon  or  prejudice,  denied  their  acqui- 
eaeenee  m  the  truth  of  his  powerful  reason- 
ing, yet  were  these  truths  put  forward  in 
sQch  accents  of  love,  of  chari^  and  brotherly 
aHfection,  that  bigotry  itself  fell  powerless 
before  Ms  mighlj  mind,  and  from  the  most 
strenuous  of  his  political  opponents  he 
foieed,  if  not  their  willing  re^iid,  their  re- 
loetant  admiration. 

Attached  as  he  was  by  the  most  bound- 
lew  aflection  to  Ireland!,  the  land  of  his 
Inth,  and  anxiously  as  he  evinced  at  all 
times  the  most  intense  interest  in  her  welfiire 
and  in  her  struggle  for  freedom,  yet  he  never, 
for  a  moment,  forgot  his  duty  and  allegiance 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  Repu  olican 
Institutions  ever  found  in  him  that  advocacy 
and  powerful  snstainment,  which  talents, 
and  eloquence,  and  a  mind  like  his,  could  so 
Qsefally  exert,  and  indomitably  wield. 

As  his  philanthropy  was  extensive,  so  is  his 
loss  deploi^i,  [with  a  griefl  notcircumsciibed 
or  limited  to  sect  or  party,  but  reaching  in  its 
course  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  where  his 
I088  will  be  deplored  as  here ;  for  there  too 
were  his  virtues  known,  and  the  blessed 
effects  of  his  charity  and  talents  felt  and 
acknowledged. 


We  were  mtified  at  receiving  £N>m  the 
Philadelphia  Kepeal  Association,  through 
tiieb  exeeUent  Secretary,  Mr.  Doyle,  the 
RMolutioiis  which  will  be  found  on  our  8th 
page,  expressive  of  then:  regret  for  the  de- 
mise of  tne  venerated  Bishop  England,  and 
are  hi^ppy  that  Hie  Association  have  jpaid  to 
his  memory  so  deserved  a  token  of  amstion- 
ale  regard. 


PHZLADELFHIA   REPEAL   ASSOdA- 

At  a  meetin^of  the  Association  held  at 
tiieir room,  ^SMtaket street,  on  Monday 
evening  ihe  18th  inst — Wm.  A.  Stokes, 
Em.  I^eaodent,  in  the  chair. 

Benjamin  Pemberton  Binns,  Esq.  offered 
the  following  resolutions  which  were  unani- 
ffloiuly  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published 
in  all  the  didly  papers 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Repeal  Association  of 
Philadelphia  have  heard  with  feelings  of 
deep  and  solemn  monming  and  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  their  venerable  fellow  member, 
the  Hight  Reverend  John  EngUmd,  Bishop 
of  CauBrteston,  in  South  Curolma.  Attached 
to  his  penoQ  by  his  tme  nobility  of  na- 
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ture— gratefttl  for  his  generous  devotion  to 
the  gteat  cause  of  human  liberty — they  will 
hold  in  enduring  remembrance  his  virtues 
for  imitation-^s  genius  for  admiration,  and 
his  piety  for  example. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  country 
has  lost  one  of  her  most  valuable  citizens, 
Republican  Institutions  have  been  deprived 
of  one  of  their  ablest  champions,  and  the 
holy  cause  of  Christianity  has  to  lament  a 
servant  and  advocate,  whose  entire  zeal  for 
the  principles  and  interests  of  his  own  Mih 
never  caused  him  to  violate  the  charity, 
which  in  a  land  of  freedom  protects  idl,  but 
injures  none. 

The  President,  Mr.  Stokes,  having  vaca- 
ted the  chair,  which  was^  taken  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  P.  Binns,  proposed  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  Bishop  Eng- 
land, the  Association  do  now  adjourn. 

Mj.  Stokes  in  offering  this  resolution  re- 
marked that  it  was  under  feelings  of  no 
ordinary  emotion,  for  none  who  knew  Bishop 
England  could  fail  to  feel  towards  him  an 
almost  filiv  affection.  He  was  one  of  those 
great  men,  the  splendor  of  whose  glories 
commanded  the  a<uniration  of  all — ^whilethe 
goodness  of  his  heart  and  his  amiability  of 
manners  made  warm  friends  of  idl  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  his  acquain- 
tance. He  was  a  remarkable  example  of 
one,  who  by  the  mere  force  of  his  native 
intellect,  had  caused  his  name  to  be  known 
and  revered  throughout  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica—known and  revered  not  only  as  a 
Christian  Prelate,  firm  in  the  faith  which  he 
held — but  as  an  illustrious  champion  of  ho- 
man  rights— as  a  powerfril  advocate  in 
Europe  for  that  system  of  government  in 
America,  which  recognized  in  him  a  citizen 
most  useful  and  constant,  and  as  a  scholar 
of  rare  attainments— «  writer  of  singular 
purity — an  orator  and  reasoner  who  had 
triumphed  whenever  his  powers  had  been 
callea  mto  action.  His  own  deeds  were  his 
best  eulogium — ^his  memory  would,  he  tnu^ 
ted,  be  uie  virtual  prolonffation  of  a  life 
valuable  for  the  pure  examj^e  which  he  set 
to  aU — an  example  which  might  live  and 
which  he  hoped  and  believed  would  live  in 
the  breast  of  every  repealer,  exciting  him  to 
the  practice  of  virtue,  guarding  him  from  the 
temptations  of  vice,  and  strengthening  the 
resolution  to  persevere  in  that  good  work  of 
Repeal,  the  entire  devotion  to  which  was 
one  of  the  brightest  and  best  points  of  the 
character  of  Bishop  England.  Mr.  Stokes 
spoke  at  length  and  with  great  effect  of  the 
ctuuracter  ofbiahop  Engluid,  and  when  he 
resumed  his  seat  tiie   Awooiation  imm^ 
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diately  adjourned,  and  in  silence  left  their 
Hall. 


From  the  Boston  Pilot. 

DEATH  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

Gloom,  deep,  impenetrable  gloom,  has 
gathered  upon  the  brow  of  the  Catholic ! 
The  sombre  habiliments  of  mourning  and 
melancholy  send  their  darkening  sh^ows 
around  their  altars !  Tears  come  swelling 
up  from  the  heart's  fountain  of  sorrow,  and 
the  solemn  chant  and  mournful  dirge  tell 
that  the  great,  the  good,  the  beloved  and 
the  lamented,  has  been  gathered  to  the  dust; 
that  a  light  has  gone  out  from  amongst  us, 
which  had  guided  us  in  the  path  of  virtue 
and  Christian  faith ;  that  the  shepherd  hath 
been  called  from  his  flock,  and  they  are 
buried  in  sorrow  and  affliction.  Bishop 
England  is  dead !  None  shall  again  hear 
him  with  a  monarch's  voice  proclaim  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  No 
more  shall  we  see  that  glorious  countenance 
radiant,  \(ith  the  halo  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion.— Never  again  shaU  we  listen  to  his 
exalted  precepte,  no  more  shall  the  mind 
bow  captive  to  the  masculine  p^er  of  his 
logic,  or  the  perspicuous  and  ovffwhelminff 
splendor  of  his  reasoning.  That  proud  and 
towering  intellect  that  seemed  to  reach 
heaven  in  its  flight,  and  draw  proofs  of  the 
immaculate  purity  of  his  creed  from  its 
eternal  throne,  hath  left  its  earthly  tene- 
ment, and  ascended  to  its  kindred  element. 
God  hath  taken  to  himself  the  brightest  and 
purest  of  the  land !  him,  who,  like  some 
Christian  Jupiter  wielded  the  thunder  of 
truth,  and  went  forth  to  illumine  the  path  of 
the  desponding  mortal ;  who  spoke  but  to 
convince,  and  who  shed  a  glory  refulgent 
with  hope,  around  the  sceptic  heart. 

It  is  the  death  of  such  a  man  we  mourn. 
All  feel  that  one  has  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  the  greatness  of  whose  mind,  and 
whose  benevolence  and  eloquent  example 
has  ennobled  human  nature.  That  the  earth 
has  closed  over  one  who  stood  a  pillar  of 
immovable  power  to  the  Catholic  Church  of 
America;  whose  resplendent  genius,  mel- 
lowed with  the  sacred  influences  of  his  high 
and  holy  mission,  shone  forth  in  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  a  mind  endowed  with  more 
than  human  intellect.  None  can  feel  the 
terrible  calamity  that  has  fallen  upon  the 
ministry  of  truth  and  religion,  but  those 
who  have  listened  to  him  when  pouring 
forth  the  reflections  of  his  lofty  mind,  who 
have  heard  his  masterly  and  convincing 
reasoning,  and  felt  the  power  of  his  sublime 
oratory.  Far  from  the  land  of  his  kindred, 
which  he  loved  so  well,  he  slumbers  in 
the  tomb,  over  whose  dust  ages  may  roll,  but 
not  produce  one  so'  great,  so  fure,  so  good. 


From  the  Gatholie  Telegraph. 
DEATH  OF  DR.  ENGLAND. 

Our  readers  will  deeply  regret  to  learn  that 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  England,  Bishop  of 
Charleston,  died  in  that  city  on  the  II  th  inst 
after  a  severe  illness.  This  news,  which  we 
had  but  too  much  reason  to  anticipate  from 
recent  announcements  in  the  Miscellany, 
will  not  only  fill  the  American  Church  with 
the  gloom  of  mourning,  but  will  be  lamented 
throughout  the  entire  Church ;  for  the  fame 
of  the  illustrious  Prelate,  arising  from  his 
valuable  writings  and  distinguished  services, 
was  spread  far  and  wide.  An  Irishman  bv 
birth,  his  gigantic  and  comprehensive  mind, 
and  his  merits  as  an  orator  and  a  writer,  re- 
flect honor  upon  his  native  land,  to  which 
also  he  was  ever  bound  by  the  most  generous 
and  lively  sympathies ;  for  he  wept  over  every 
degradation  of  her  servitude,  and  rejoiced  for 
each  chance  ray  of  sunshine  that  lighted  up 
the  night  of  her  bondage.  An  American  by 
choice  and  adoption,  he  loved  America  and 
her  free  institutions;  he  watched  the  flight 
of  her  eagle  with  as  much  interest  and  grati- 
fication as  if  he  had  stood  by  her,  when  she 
first  plumed  her  wing,  and  beheld  her  rise 
and  battle  with  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
her  first  sky. 

A  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  amid  the  talented  members  of 
a  young  but  distinguished  hierarchy,  he  had 
no  superior  in  intellect,  and  stood  the  very 
first  as  a  controversial  orator  and  writer. 
Devoted  to  th€  pious  discharge  of  the  sacred 
functions  of  his  ofl^ce,  he  never  spared  him- 
self^ but  wherever  he  went,presented  abun- 
dant proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  spread  of  truth  and  the  increase  of  virtue. 
Only  fifty-six  years  of  age,  he  is  called  awa^ 
from  us  m  his  prime.  While  we  lament  his 
loss,  we  must  oow  submissively  to  tlie  in- 
scrutable decrees  of  heaven,  and  unite  our 
prayers  with  those  of  his  widowed  Diocess, 
that  God  will  deign  to  install  him  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which,  while  on 
earth,  was  the  chief  of  his  desires. 


From  the  Oatholic  MiBOoUany  of  May  14. 

THE  SEMINARY. 

A  remark  or  two  will  at  once  explain  why 
this  title  is  prefixed  to  the  following: — 

In  apprising  a  true  and  valued  friend  in 
Baltimore  of  the  demise  of  our  beloved  Bi> 
shop,  the  Administrator  of  the  Diocess,  in  a 
hurried  notice,  incidentally  mentioned  the 
precarious  condition  in  whach  his  death  left 
the  Seminary.  It  is  a  fiict  well  known,  that 
holding  nearly  a  dozen  student*,  it  has  noth- 
ing like  a  permanent  fund  for  their  future 
support*-or  in  fact  any  other  resooices  save 
what  may  result  from  the  exertions  of  a 
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Society  established  some  years  back  to  aid 
principally  In  the  support  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. With  that  spirit  of  active  benevolence 
which  has  ever  marked  the  character  of 
William  Greorge  Read,  Esq.,  he  immediately, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop,  took 
the  measures  of  wluch  we  here  copy  the 
Report  as  found  on  a  Baltunore  paper. 

<*  A  b&rge  meeting  of  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, including  both  sexes,  of  the  late  Bi- 
shop of  Charleston,  the  universally  esteemed 
and  hunented  Dr.  England,  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  22din£,  in  the  commodious 
room  in  the  basement  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul's 
Qiurdi. 

Mr.  Read  then  rose,  and  previously  to  sta-* 
ting  the  object  for  which  he  had  requested 
them  to  assemble,  spoke  in  a  most  feeling 
md  eloquent  manner  of  the  humility,  charity, 
|Hety  and  talents— tiie  labours,  trials,  suffer- 
ings and  martyrdom  of  Bishop  England — 
several  times  cTuring  which,  his  utterance  was 
dioked  by  gushes  of  tears.  The  object,  he 
said,  was  to  lay  before  them  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  the  Very  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker, 
Bdministrator  of  the  Diocess  of  Charleston, 
and  by  which  he  was  informed  that  several 
TOQthia,  whom  the  late  Bishop  had  supported 
himself,  and  was  preparing  for  the  Church, 
were  now,  by  the  death  of  their  benefactor, 
left  destitute — and  would  ere  long,  it  was  to 
he  feared,  be  without  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life.  To  contribute,  then,  some  relief, 
and  to  make  arrangements  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  others  for  those  poor  students,,  he  had 
ventured  to  call  them  together,  aind  because, 
too,  he  felt  that  those  who  would  contribute 
their  mite,  would  perform  an  act  of  charity, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  tribute  of  respect, 
more  aeceptable  than  monuments  of  brass 
or  marble  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and 
|ood  Prelate,  who  had  been  taken  from  them. 
Many  a  moistened  eye  might  have  been  seen, 
as  Mr.  Read  concluded  his  pathetic  remarks, 
fay  offering  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions: 

Whebeas,  a  letter  from  the  administrator 
of  the  See  of  Charleston  has  been  read  to 
this  meeting  by  Mr.  Read,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  addition  to  the  deep  affliction  of 
the  Clergy  of  that  bereaved  Diocess,  at  the 
]o»  ofwir  late,  inestimable  Prelate,  they 
are  involved  in  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, for  the  present  support  of  several  pious 
youths,  whom  he  was  assiduously  traming 
to  usefulness  in  the  Church— 

Be  it  resolved,  that  in  testimony  of  our  sym- 
pathy with  that  stricken  people,  and  of  our 
tender  veneration  for  the  memoir  of  their 
heloved  and  adnured  Bishop,  we  will  endeavor 
to  assist  them  at  this  emergency,  as  far  as  the 
depressed  condition  of  business  will  permit 


Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair,  for  each  ward  in  the 
city,  to  solicit  contributions,  however  small, 
in  aid  of  the  Theological  Students  of  the 
Catholic  Seminary  at  Charleston— and  that 
they  be  requestea  to  commence  operations 
without  delay ;  and  to  return  the  amount  of 
their  collections  to  the  Rev.  John  Gildea,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  remitted  to  the  Very 
Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  administrator  of  the  Dio- 
cess of  Charleston. 

After  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  the 
Rv.  Mr.  Schreiber  briefly  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  object — ^touching  in  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful  language  on  the 
transcendant  talents  and  truly  apostolic  vir- 
tues for  which  Bishop  Bnglana  was  eminently 
distinguished.  And  the  Reverend  gentleman, 
before  taking  his  seat^  presented  Z.  Collins 
Lee,  Esq.  to  the  meeting. 

Bfr.  Lee,  on  coming  forward,  said,  that 
having  seen  the  call  in  the  morning  papers, 
as  an  American  and  Protestant  he  attended 
to  offer  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
whom  he  had  admired  and  reverenced — ^not 
as  a  Catholic  Bishop—but  for  his  great  pow- 
ers of  intellect,  his  exalted  character  as  a 
public  teacher,  his  imtiring  zeal  as  a  herald 
of  the  cross,  and  for  the  brilliant  attainments 
of  his  vast  and  mighty  mind  Mr.  L.  spoke 
for  a  considerable  lenMh  of  time  in  a  strain 
of  rich  and  glowing  eloquence,  and  conclu- 
ded in  seconding  the  resolutions  offered  by 
Mr.  Read. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  again 
read  by  the  Secretary,  and  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  meeting.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
M.  Connolly,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  Chau*  in  selecting  the 
committees  for  each  ward.  Several  contri- 
butions were  then  made,  after  which  the 
meetmg,  at  about  9  o'clock,  adjourned. 

John  B.  Gildea,  Chairman. 

Timothy  J.  Aheum,  Secretary. 

N.  B. — ^The  chaiimen  of  the  different  ward 
committees  are  requested  to  assemble  the 
members  of  their  respective  committees,  and 
commence  operations  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  week,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  received  from  lie  Rev. 
Chairman,  enclosing  a  draft  for  $200 — ^for 
which  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the 
Senunary,  as  well  as  on  his  own,  the  admin- 
istrator returns  the  due  acknowledgments 
of  gratitude  and  thanks,  begging  at  the  same 
time  of  the  giver  of  all  good,  a  return  of  a 
hundred  fold,  on  those  who  aided  towards 
our  relief  in  this  to  us  truly  trying  crisis. 
Baltimobe,  May  17th  1848. 

Very  Rev.  and  Dear  Str— The  object  of 
the  present,  few  lines,  is  to  remit  to  you  a 
small  amount,  placed  in  iny  hands  by  the 
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fiiends  of  your  much  lamented  Biflhop.  Haar- 
ing  through  your  zealous  friend,  William 
George  R^d,  that  your  infiuit  Seminary  was 
in  a  rather  destitute  condition,  and  unless 
aasisted,  must  probably  be  abuidoned,  vour 
friends,  sympauiising  with  you  in  your  loss, 
and  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Dio- 
oesB  entrusted  to  your  care,  unite  together 
in  sending  you  this  small  sum,  hoping  to 
add  to  it  hereafter.  Have  the  kindness  to 
accept  it,  and  our  best  wishes  for  your  hap- 
piness and  that  of  ^ose  entrusted  to  your 
care. 

Sincerely  your  friend  and  Brother  in  Christ 

John  R  Gildea. 

Very  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  &c.,  &c. 

Whilst  this  interest  is  manifested  towards 
us,  by  those  upon  whom  we  have  no  claim 
whatever,  save  that  which  mere  humanity 
may  dictate,  or — as  in  the  present  instance— • 
a  more  tender  feeling,  hallowed  by  the  recol- 
lections of  him  who  is  no  more,  to  aid  us 
may  suggest,  can  we  be  censured  if  we  urge 
mofe  earnestly  upon  those  more  immediatdy 
interested,  the  discharge  of  a  dufy  founded 
on  the  claim  of  stem  justice.  We  would 
solemnly  invite  the  Catholics  of  the  Diocess 
to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  placed,  as  regards  the  future  pros- 
pect  of  a  penoi^ent  nSnistiy,  and  our  woid 
may  be  relied  on — ^they  are  more  than  critical 

what  is  the  object  of  this  Seminary  ?  Is 
it  to  pamper  in  idleness  and  luxury  its  in- 
mates, whilst  nreparinff  by  a  lonff  am  severe 
course  of  stuav  to  take  their  pkces  in  the 
Missionary  fiela  as  ^  workmen  that  need  not 
be  ashamed,  rightly  h^^ndling  the  word  of 
truth"— -or  when  there,  to  gauier  ^  gold  and 
silver"  as  the  reward  of  their  toils  ?  Catho- 
lics of  Charleston,  you,  and  your  scattered 
brethren  of  the  Diocess,  know  otherwise.  Its 
object,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  to  send  out 
Pnests  to  those  verv  missions,  many  of 
which  are  not  even  aole  to  support  a  mis- 
sioner :  to  send  them  out,  that  at  every  risk, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  trials  and  priva- 
tions well  calculated  to  test  spirits  the  most 
resigned,  they  may  still  administer  the  con- 
solations of  relifinon  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  totally  abandoned :  it  is  to  per- 
petuate amongst  yourselves,  at  larse,  that 
Dody  of  commissioned  teachers,  who  may 
gniae  you  whilst  living  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  strengthen  you  when  dying  by  the  institu- 
tions of  your  religion,  themselves,  meanwhile 
awaiting  patientiy  tiie  return  of  the  good 
Samaritan  who  is  to  mete  out  to  them  their 
own  recomp^ise.  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
whose  interest  is  it  to  mAJntjiin  a  Seminary  ? 
Dissolve  it  to-morrow;  compel,  either  by 
your  mdifference  or  a  neglect  equally  crimi- 
nal, its  iomates  to  seek  refuge  in  tne  veiy 


law  of  nature  by  seeking  admission  into 
other  Diocesses  of  the  Province-^ey  would 
be  the  gainers;  but  what,  in  the  mean  time^ 
becomes  of  the  ministry  of  this  Diocess  1  A 
Very  few  years  would  find  your  altars  without 
Priests  or  Sacrifices:  your  Churches  dosed: 
your  children  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  religion  of  tiieu-  fiitiiers:  the  old 
amongst  you  living,  like  Juda  of  old,  m  exile-> 
when  dying,  deprived  of  the  strengtheninc 
mces  of  tiie  Sacraments,  and  when  deac^ 
buried  without  even  the  sohice  of  tiiat  ritual 
which  sheds  its  rays  of  hope  even  over  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb.  The  Ihiests  now 
muiisterinfir  at  your  altars  cannot  live  forever. 
You  have  oeen  taught  a  frightftil  lesson  of 
the  instability  of  timt  tenure  by  which,  with 
all  their  affection  for  you,  they  hold  their 
places,  and  when  summoned  away,  in  their 
turn,  leaving  none  behind  to  succed  them,  ia 
the  prediction  of  the  result  merely  visionary ! 

We  would  then  seriously  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  duty  peculiarly  imposed  on 
you,  at  this  trying  period.  We  neitiuer  crave 
nor  beg  for  ourselves  auf  ht  at  your  hands. 
But  we  respectfully  yet  mmly  tell  you  your 
duty  in  the  premises :  that  if  it  be  your  wish 
—AS  it  is  your  duty— «  duty  which  you  can- 
not evade,  save  by  becoming  apostates  to 
your  fiiith — ^to  perpetuate  during  your  own 
day  amonfist  yourselves,  the  blessings  of  re- 
ligion, and  transmit  them  to  yourcnildren, 
you  must,  by  renewed  exertions,  aid  in  tiie 
support  of  tiiat  mstitution  by  winch  aJone, 
under.the  blessinff  of  God,  you  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  find  those  wishes  ftdfiUed.— 
With  this  view  it  was  first  established.  Un- 
der circumstances  the  most  trying,  aa  you 
can  testify,  it  was,  throughout,  sustained  by 
him  who  was  wiHmg  ^to  qpend  and  m 
spent,"  and  who  toas  spent  amongst  you.— 
Amonflst  the  other  evidences  of  his  zeal,  he 
has  left  it  to  your  care ;  and  deprived  of  his 
protection,  it  must  loobfirst  to  tiiefblesamff 
of  God,  and  next  to  your  exertions  through 
your  society  for  its  continuance. 

The  above  was  in  the  printer^s  hands, 
when  we  received  the  Boston  Pilot,  on 
which  we  find  the  following  touching  sketch, 
from  the  pen  of  its  Baltimore  Correspond- 
ent:— 

Dea(k  of  Bishop  England  — •  Solemn  High 
Mass  at  the  Ouhedral^Mozarfs  G&- 
brated  Requiem, 

Balthiobe,  April  29,  1842. 

Dear  Sir^— The  death  of  Bishop  Eng- 
land, altiiough  it  was  expected  for  some 
weeks  previous,  has  thrown  a  gloom  over 
the  Church  of  this  Catholic  city,  almost  of 
despair ;  for,  cast  our  eyes  where  we  wiU, 
select  the  man  where  we  may,  still  his  ^aoe 
will  be  vacant,  and  the  American  Church 
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Bvt  oQoliiiiie  to  moom  the  deith  «f  her 
protector;  sorrow  is  seated  in  the  hearts  of 
all,  deigj  and  laity,  aod  the  bare  mentiQa  of 
his  name,  will  cause  the  tear  to  start,  and 
the  lip  to  quiver.  We  would  try  to  believe 
him  alive;  but,  alas!  the  wailmgs  of  his 
affided  people,  his  diatreesed  eleivy,  sound 
too  distinct^  in  our  ears;  the  truSi  is  too 

ein;  the  mighty  man  has  fallen.  How  did 
M?  Wiu  his  *^annor  on,  and  at  his 
post"  Baltimore  will  long  mourn  his  death, 
for  she  is  indebted  to  him  for  long  and  ar- 
duous labors.  It  was  here  he  delivered  his 
but  public  sermon,  and  that,  at  a  tune  when 
be  was  more  fitted  for  the  sick  chamber,  than 
for  the  labors  of  liie  altar.  The  List  night 
he  preached  here,  his  friends  tiieiL  to  per- 
Mude  him  to  take  rest,  but  he  repiied-^^  / 
must  do  iRjf  duty  ;  and  tflfaU  al  ike  aitarj  aU 
ladicf  you  u  thai  you  wiH  take  me  homeP 
It  was  his  last  effort  in  public;  for  the  dis- 
ease he  contracted  on  board  the  pestilent 
thip  in  which  he  returned  from  Europe,  was 
deeply  .seated.  He  returned  to  his  flock, 
dflteased  and  worn  out  The  melancholy 
tennination  you  know. 

A  oieeting  was  held  on  last  Monday  night, 
m  the  spacious  chapel  of  St  Vincent  de 
Ptol,  wmch  had  in  view  the  philanthropic 
oi^ect  of  extending  pecuniary  aid  to  his  ms. 
tteaaed  dersy.  At  this  meeting,  a  letter  was 
Nad  fifom  the  administrator  of  the  dioeess, 
the  Verr  Rev.  Mr.  Baker,  by  William  Geor^ 
Read,  Esq.,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It 
drew  tears  frx)m  ever^  one  present;  Mr. 
Read  frequently  burst  mto  tears  during  his 
remaikB.  The  ineetin|r  was  eloquently  adr 
dressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schreib^r,  who,  in 
eoneloding,  introduced  Z.  Collins  Lee,  Esq. 
^testant).  Mr.  L.  spoke  at  much  length. 
He  eame,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  pay  his 
icknowledgments  to  the  services  of  a  pub- 
lic bene&etor — ^to  one  who  had  done  so 
moeh  for  the  support  of  the  institutions  of 
oor  common  country — one  who  had  given 
birth  to  some  of  the  finest  literary  establish- 
ipents  we  possessed ;  the  ornament  of  his  re- 
ligioD,  the  defender  of  American  institutions, 
uid  the  fiither  to  the  orphan.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  collect  in  the  various 
wilds  of  the  city ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add, 
^t  their  labor  is  successfril.  Tne  chair 
VM  filled  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gildea. 
On.Thmnday  List,  there  was  a  solemn 
i  i^^rvice  m.the  Cathedral,  the  Most  Rev. 
Aichbishop  as  celebrant,  with  the  usual  aa- 
aatants.  The  clergy  from  the  several 
chvehes,  and  from  £e  seminary,  were  pre- 
^eoL  The  sanctuary  was  hung  in  black, 
^  the  front  of  the  singers'  gallery,  and 
^  large  edifice  was  densely  (yowded  with 
^  who  had  so  often  listened  to  the  elo- 


quence of  him  who  was  now  no  more.  The 
services  were  deeply  impreasiYe;  and  if 
prayers  were  necessary,  tiiey  were  ofiered 
up  on  that  ooeasion  with  a  fervor  which 
must  have  reached  heaven.  The  grand  Re* 
quiem,  by  Mozart,  which  has  drawn  forth 
such  woiraerf ul  admiration  in  all  parts  of  tile 
world,  and  which  even  the  **  flippant  WiUis** 
describes  so  well,  was  performed  in  masterly 
style,  by  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral,  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniments,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Geogan,  (an  Irish  gentle- 
man who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profea- 
aion  in  this  city.)  To  describe  it  would  be 
vain  i  for,  since  it  has  never  been  equalled, 
as  a  composition,  by  any  composers,  how 
could  I  give  you  a  description  of  it?  It 
must  be  heard  to  get  even  the  &inteat  idea 
of  it  The  sermon  was  a  masterly  display 
of  oratory,  and  Boston  may  truly  feel  proud 
of  her  Donehin.  At  the  close  of  the  Mkss, 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Donelan,  who  is  stationed  at 
Washington,  ascended  the  pulpit  He  took 
as  his  text,  1  Machabees^  dup.  ix.;  verses  20 
and  21.  ^  And  all  the  people  of  Israel  be- 
wailed him  with  great  lamentations,  and  they 
mourned  for  him  many  days,  and  said: — 
How  is  the  miffhty  man  fallen  that  saved  the 
people  of  IsraeTr  The  preacher  dwelt  with 
much  feeling  on  the  melancholy  du^  which 
assembled  the  consreffation.  He  then 
sketched  the  early  li£  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased; hispatxiotism  for  his  country  while 
a  priest  in  Cork ;  his  defence  of  his  down- 
trodden, persecuted,  but  unbending  country- 
men; his  unflinching^  opposition  to  Qovem- 
ment's  paying  (bribuig)the  Catholic  priest* 
hood,  at  a  time  when  many  were  ready  to 
swallow  the  ^|[ilded  baif*  He  came  forth 
to  rescue  the  Siah  Church  from  the  gilded 
fetters  of  government  corruption,  m  was 
suceessfril;  and  the  priesthood  of  Ireland 
are  yet  wedded  to  thehr  people  alone.  (Dur- 
uig  this  part  of  the  sermon,  the  preacher 
gave  vent  to  a  flow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
worthy  of  the  Republican  and  the  Christian. 
He  seemed  as  if  to  enter  into  tiie  same  feel- 
ings  which  actuated  the  Bishop  in  his  en- 
deavors to  raise  Ireland  to  her  proper  posi- 
tion.) He  then  traced  his  subsequent  career 
in  the  United  States,  the  difilculties  he  sur- 
mounted, the  prejudices  he  subdued,  the 
victories  he  achieved,  the  privations  he  suf- 
fered (often  having  been  seen  walking  the 

scorching  sands  of  Carolina  barefooted* 

the  soles  of  his  shoes  being  literally  worn 
out),  his  self-denial,  the  Mnefits  he  con- 
ferred on  the  state,  &^, ;  and  concluded  by 
recommending  the  bimented  EngUind  to  the 
prayers  of  the  fiuthful,  in  a  strain  truly  touch- 

*  [CaroUnians  must  make  aome aUowanee,  lK»e,for 
ilietoiieal  exaggeraUoD.] 
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ing.  Dandg  this  beaiitifaldifleoiirae,  the  yaat 
assemblage  were  frequently  in  tears ;  and  at 
timea,  loud  sobbings  could  be  heard  in  every 
direction.  The  services  commenced  at  about 
half-past  eleven,  and  were  over  at  half-past 
two.  Truly,  indeed,  may  we  bewail  him  with 
ereat  lamentation,  for  many  days.  How 
Ja  the  migfaty  man  fidlen !  Juvbhis. 

VESTRY  PROCEEDINGS. 
Savahnah,  Gbo. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Vestiy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Savannah, 
held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  3d  in- 
stant, Messrs.  Dillon,  Prender^fast,  and  Con- 
don, were  nominated  a  conmuttee  to  draft 
a  preamble  and  resolutions,  expressive  of 
the  grief  and  sorrow  which  overwhelmed 
the  congregation,  at  the  iireparable  loss  of 
its  ever  dear  and  beloved  Bishop. 

The  following  were  offered,  and  approved 
of  by  the  Pastor: 

How  sad,  how  melancholy,  and  how  difll- 
cult  is  the^duty  which  we  are  called  to  per- 
form, to  give  expression  to  our  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  our  beloved  Bishop,  and  to  de- 
lineate his  virtues,  though  it  be  but  a  mere 
attempt :  our  ^ef  is  too  deeply  seated  in 
our  hearts ;  it  is  unalterable :  his  virtues  are 
indescribable,  who  can  delineate  them ;  our 
sorrow  is  founded  on  general  and  special 
principles.  Christianity  has  lost  an  indomit- 
able cnampion;  Catholicity  its  most  power- 
ful advocate ;  the  Apostohc  cham  one  of  its 
brightest,  purest  links ;  the  Militant  Church 
a  noble,  brave,  and  valiant  soldier ;  America, 
a  defender  of  her  rights,  and  the  South  a 
vindicator  of  her  institution^. 

Our  &ther  and  friend  has  departed  from 
OS— we  are  orphans ;  the  fold  is  without  a 
shepherd ;  the  dioeess  without  a  Bishop  !— 
The  episcopal  chair  is  vacant ;  the  sable  em- 
blems show  where  the  venerated  tenant  lies ; 
the  Sanctuary  is  without  its  ornament;  the 
widow  mourns  the  loss  of  her  support ;  the 
oiphan  weeps  for  him  who  gave  nim  food. 
Oh!  Father  of  the  faithfUl  and  Supreme 
Pastor  of  souls,  listen  to  the  si^s  of  the 
bewildered  virgms ;  behold  the  tears  of  the 
young  men ;  listen  to  the  sobs  of  the  aged, 
and  htLve  regard  to  the  heart-stricken  throes 
of  all  thy  people.  In  the  accommodating 
and  deferential  sense  which  usage  sanctions, 
has  there  ever  been  a  people  who  may  ap- 
ply to  itself  with  greater  propriety,  the 
lamentable  words  of  the  Prophet,  thui  the 
flock  of  the  dioeess  of  Charleston,  in  its  pre- 
sent, melancholy  bereavement : — O,  all  you 
that  pass  hy  the  toay,  behold  and  see  tf  there 
he  any  sorrow  like  to  my  sorrow ! 

Blessed  Redeemer  of  mankmd!  for  the 
iniquities    of  the  people  have   you  been 


stricken — the  sons  of  the  fold  have  called 
for  your  death. 

Have  our  indifference,  our  neglect  and 
apathy,  in  thy  service,  provoked  the  blow 
just  dealt  to  us  ?  Have  our  si^s  incurred  the 
heavy  chastisement  ? 

We  fear  for  ourselves— we  tremble,  and 
humbly  bow  down  as  culprits  in  thy  sights 
and  penitently  sue  fer  pardon.  In  sackaoth 
and  ashes  shall  we  endeavor  to  atone,  and 
our  future  conduct  shall  be  the  evidence  of 
the  sincerity  of  our  expressions. 

Spare,  O  Lord,  spare  tiiy  people,  and  give 
not  thy  inheritance  to  reproach.  LT  in  anger 
thou  hast  taken  thy  servant  from  a  siiSdl 
people,  in  clemency  and  compassion  leave 
not  thy  /old  without  a  Shepherd ;  send  one 
accordmg  to  thy  own  heart,  and  worthy  of 
him  who  was  our  first  pastor.  In  testimony 
of  our  grief,  and  as  an  external  manifbstation 
of  how  sensibly  we  feel  our  irreparable  loss; 
Beit 

1st  Resolved,  That  at  the  approaching 
Month's  Mind,  our  Church  be  suitably  deco- 
rated, and  as  long  afterward  as  our  Pastor 
shall  deem  necessary. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  Vestiy  and  mem- 
bers generally  be  requested  to  wear  the 
same  badge  of  mourning,  for  thirty  davs. 

3d  Resolved,  That  the  Secretarjr  oe  di- 
rected to  forward  these  proceedings  for 
publication  to  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Miscellany, 
at  Charleston. 

J.  F.  O'Neill,  Pastor. 

John  Murphy,  Secretary. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  U.  S.  Gatholio  MisoeUaay. 
Gehtlemeh: — ^In  compliance  with  the 
above  third  and  last  resolution,  I  take  leave 
to  transmit  these  proceedings.  In  addition, 
I  am  requested  to  state  the  cause  why  we 
have  not  long  before  this  date  given  public 
expression  to  our  feelings,  for  our  late  and 
lamented  loss.  Our  Pastor  was  unavoidably 
detained  in  Charleston,  and  in  our  grief  we 
were  trulv  bewildered  until  his  return.  On 
his  arrival,  he  was  prevented  bv  fever,  and 
it  is  but  a  few  days  since  he  has  oeen  restor- 
ed. Believe  me,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
John  Murfht,  Secretary. 

We  copy  the  annexed  from  the  **  Domes- 
tic Intelligence"*  of  the  <"  Cabinet" 

BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

«  A  burning  and  a  shining  light"  has  pone 
out  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  !  That  busy 
brain,  that  ever  teemed  with  vast  conceptions, 
is  at  rest !  That  great  heart,  always  re^>on- 
sive  to  the  piercing  cry  of  distress  or  the 
sweet  accei^  of  raection,  is  still !  That 
eloquence,  wmch  charmed  while  it  insAruct- 
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4  that  eonnneed  without  offendiiig,  is 
hoflbed !  Thai  powerful  frAme,  that  never 
wetfied  in  well  domff,  ''in  journeys  often, 
in  Idbon  and  painfumeae,''  in  watchinga 
often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  nuiny  fastings, 
is  stark  in  earth!  and  the  master  mind  that 
inadiated  whole  hemisj^eres,  is  lost  in  the 
blaze  of  infinite  intelligence. 

We  may  not  deaeribe  our  desolation.  We 
Day  not  estimate  the  bereavement  with 
which  Ahui^ty  God  has  been  pleased  to 
liOiet  hisCEuich.  It'  is  only  left  to  us  to 
hope  that  one  who  seemed  to  do  his  Mas- 
ter's work  BO  fiiithfully,  may,  through  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  have  found  mercjr,  in  his 
sight  **  before  whom  angels  veil  then:  faces," 
iroile  many  a  gushing  heart  pours  forth  its 
orisoD9  for  bis  eternal  rest 

At  some  calmer  moment,  we  may  attempt 
to  commemorate  this  i^postolic  num. 

''When  heaits  whoee  home  is  beaTen, 

Like  tMoe  we  called  ftom  earth, 
there  ahoukl  a  wreath  be  woven 

To  ten  the  world  their  worth. 

<*And  I,  who  Voke  eacliiiiorrow 

lb  claq>  thy  hand  in  mine, 
Who  shared  thy  Joy  and  sorrow, 

Whoee  weal  or  woinm  thine,^ 

**&  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  fhded  brow, 
And  Tve  in  vain  eeeayed  it. 

But  feel  I  cannot  now."  R. 

OBSEQUIES  OF  THE  BISHOP. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Ford,  of  New-York,  a  young 
Artist  of  merit,  intends  publishing  as  soon 
u  possible,  a  Mezzotinto  engraving  of  this 
iiDpressive  ceremonial.  We  have  been  &- 
Tored  with  a  view  of  the  preparatory  sketch. 
Tlie  time  is  happily  chosen — that  when  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  office,  the  clergy  in 
their  different  vestments,  are  gathered  around 
the  body,  and  the  fumes  of  incense  ascend — 
tlihe  emblematic  of  the  piety  of  him  who 
hu  departed,  and  of  their  prayers  in  his 
l>ehalf:  The  church  is  well  lighted,  and  its 
beaatifal,  (though,  alas,  frail  aim  perishable) 
Gotiiic  interior,  itself  designed  by  the  Bishop, 
ia  shown,  to  the  best  advantage.  Beneath 
the  eogravinff,  will  be  a  correct  likeness  of 
the  Bishop.  No  expense  will  be  spared  to 
hare  it  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  when 
fioialied,  it  will  be  a  fitting  memorial  of  him 
who  was  beloved  in  life,  and  will  never  be 
((gotten  in  death. 

For  the  U.  &  Gathollc  MiaoeUany. 

MONTH'S  MIND  OP  THE  BISHOP. 
At  Savajtnah,  on  the  13th  orsx. 

An  interestinffy  though  a  melancholy  scene, 
presented  itsdf  to  the  Catholic  con^gar 
tion,  and  many  others  of  our  fellow-ciuzens, 
this  day.    Tie  church  of  St  John  the  Bap- 


tist exhibited  a  mourning  gloom,  which 
silenUv  ^K>ke  the  deep  sorrow  of  the  flock, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  venerable  Pastor,  of 
whom  deau  has  deprived  it  The  altar, 
tabernacle,  the  sanctuary  and  the  confes- 
sionals within  its  mecincts,  were  fully 
shrouded  in  black.  The  front  of  the  gaL 
leries  was  covered  with  black  cloth;  the 
supporting  pillars,  and  the  organ  were  en- 
veloped in  similar  costume. 

In  the  centre  aisle,  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  front  of  the  sanctuary,  a  c^Uafalque 
was  erected,  four  feet  high,  covered  with 
black  cloth,  hanging  to  the  floor.  This  waa 
surmounted  wiUi  a  coffin,  covered  with  a 
rich,  black  velvet  pall,  decorated  at  the  angles 
with  the  usual  emblems  of  death.  From 
the  head  of  the  catafalque  arose  a  board  three 
feet  high,  and  on  cloth,  covering  it,  were 
beautifully  painted,  a  crosier  and  a  cross, 
obliquely  intersectinff  each  other;  at  the  in- 
tersection, a  mitre  with  an  emblematic  dove 
on  its  front  On  the  cloth,  depending  from 
thefootof  thecatafidoue,  were  paintra  an  in- 
imitable scull,  crossed  bones,  and  hour-glass, 
all  exhibiting  the  mournful  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  science  and  taste  of  the  artist, 

Mr. Serveau.    Never  have  I  witnessed 

so  dolefuUy  moumftil  an  exhibition,  and 
never,  I  believe,  has  a  similar  ritual — taking 
all  into  account— made  a  deeper  impression 
on  the  congregated  multitude.  To  ibe  choir 
of  the  church,  whose  performance  at  all 
times  is  deemed  very  creditable,  several  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Union  Musical 
Society,  very  kindly  ^ve  their  valuable  aid. 
To  the  latter,  our  requiem  music  was  strange ; 
yet  after  a  few  rehearsals,  the  performance 
waa  excellent,  and  much  admired.  Mr. 
Nutting's,  (President  of  the  U.  M.  Society) 
beautinil  tenor  voice  appeared  conspicuous, 
and  Mrs.  Fletcher's  solo  in  the  Agnua  Dei, 
was  enchanting.  The  appropriate  O  8alu^ 
taris  was  sung,  m  solo,  bv  Mrs.  Blois, 
formerly  Miss  Thomasson,  daughter  of  our 
late  lamented  French  consul  at  uus  place. 

I  need  not  describe  the  stvle  in  wnich  the 
Mass  was  chanted  by  the  Pastor,  nor  wiU  I 
attempt  a  report  of  tne  eulogy,  the  delivery 
of  which  occupied  two  hours.  I  will  merely 
state  that  the  text  was  taken  from  the  epistle 
of  St  Paul  to  the  Hebrews, — **  Remember 
your  Prelates  who  have  spoken  to  you  the 
word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow,  consider- 
ing the  end  of  their  conversation." 

Here  the  principle  was  exhibited,  on  which 
the  admonition  of  the  Apostle  was  founded, 
and  a  dear  demonstratipn  given  of  the  con- 
tinuance, the  perpetuity  and  present  existence 
of  the  self-same  principle,  in  the  venerable 
Hierarchy  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
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the  truth.  The  promiBe  of  infiillible  duration 
was  made  to  the  originid  commiB8ioner»— 
the  Apostles— 4ind  confirmed  by  Heaven  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  were  men,  and 
though  clothed  with  the  episcopal  and  teach- 
ing authority,  they  were.  In  their  time,  con* 
signed  to  tiie  tomb ;  but  the  word  of  God 
must  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  **  Behold 
I  am  with  you  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world."  The  sacred  commission  of  teaching 
the  WORD  was  to  continue  in  their  succes- 
aors — ^the  Bishops  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  He,  for  whom  we  have  offered  the 
unbloody  Sacrifice  this  morning,  and  whose 
departure  from  the  militant  church  we  de- 
plore, was  a  bright  and  brilliant  link  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy — he  was  a  lawful  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apostles ;  to  that  venerable 
order  was  he  called  in  the  New,  as  Aaron 
was  in  the  Old  Law. 

The  zeal,  the  wonderful  powers  of  mind, 
the  transcendant  talents,  and  the  persever- 
ance ;  in  weal  and  in  woe ;  in  evil  report  and 
in  ^od  report;  with  which  the  lamented 
Preuite  discharged  the  sacred  duties  of  the 
episcopacy,  were  now  brought  forward,  in 
a  chain  of  enumerations  which  edified  all, 
and  certainly  softened  many  a  heart  into 
tears. 

From  the  profound  veneration  and  respect, 
with  which  our  pastor  alwinrs  spoke  to  us  of 
our  ever  dear  and  beloved  Bishop,  and  the 
manifest  attachment  which  existea  between 
them,  the  eulogy  did  not  suiprise  us,  but 
the  detail  of  events  in  the  early  life  of  the 
Bishop,  and  the  missionary  incidents  of  which 
the  speaker  was  a  witness,  afforded  an  in- 
descrioable  interest. 

But  when  the  speaker  introduced  us  to 
the  couch  of  the  dying  warrior,  the  fiuthfnl 
soldier  of  his  Lord  and  Master ;  truly,  the 
scene— of  which  he  himself  was  a  sorrow- 
ing, but  edified  witness — was  oveipowering. 

I  must  desist,  and  let  othera  report  From 
several  sources,  Mr.  O^eill  was  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  for  publication ;  but  his  reply 
was,  that  not  a  line  of  what  he  delivered  did 
he  reduce  to  writing. 

ST.  MARY'S,  CAMMN  COUNTY,  GEO. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical District  of  St  Mary's,  Camden 
County,  Georgia,  held  on  the  26th  of  April, 
for  the  purpose  of  sympathizing  with  their 
Catholic  Brethren  in  Charleston  and  through- 
out the  Diocess,  in  the  deepest  regret,  for 
the  irreparable  loss  which  they  all  have  sus- 
tained in  the  demise  of  their  respected, 
venerable,  beloved,  and  ever  to  be  lamented 
Prelate,  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions were  submiUea  and  unanimously 
adopted  >-^ 


The  occasion  which  has  assembled  as  here, 
is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  in  the  annals 
of  our  infant  church.    It  is  to  condole  with 
our  Catholic  Brethren  in  Charleston,  and 
throughout  the  Diocess,  in  the  very  mat 
affliction  which  we,   together  with  uem, 
have  suffered  in  the  death  of  our  learned, 
pious,  highlv  gifted,  and  ever  to  be  lamented 
Bishop.    The  lips  from  which,  on  the  few 
Episcopal  visitations  he  made  us,  flowed 
such  torrents  of  learning  and  eloquence  in 
the  exposition  and  defence  ofourholyFuth, 
to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  are  now  cold  and  lifeless  mthe 
silence  of  the  tomb ; — ^but  although  his  body 
lies  mouldering  in  the  grave,  still  we  hope 
his  soul  is  in  the  mansion  of  eternal  bliss. 
To  this  hope,  both  his  excellence  during 
life,  and  his  edifying  fleath,  invite  na.    From 
the  knowledge  we  have  had  of  him,  during 
the  portion  of  his  life  which  he  spent  among 
us  in  this  Southern  land,  and  the  authentic 
accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the  for- 
titude, courage,  and  patience,  truly  Christian, 
with  which  he  bore  his  last  illness,  we  know 
not  whether  to  admire  him  more  in  life  or 
in  death ;  his,  truly,  was  the  life  of  a  good 
man,  in  the  purest,  the  holiest,  and  most 
sublime  sense  of  the  word — in  him,  the  no- 
bler and  sterner  qualities  which  give  dignity 
to  our  nature,  were  harmoniously  united 
with  the  gentler  virtues ;  as  you  may  on 
some  occasions  have  witnessed   the   oril- 
liancy  of  the  setting  day,  commingling  with 
the  beautiful  light  of  the  newly  risen  moon, 
bestowing  ana  receiving  beauty — ^the  one 
deepened  and  stren^hened,  the  other  sof- 
tened and  purified  m  its  hue.    To  behold 
how  a  Christian  can  die,  is  indeed  a  sublime 
view,  and  an  admirable  lesson.    But  from 
the  authentic  accounts  which  have  reached 
us  of  the  truly  edifying  and  Christian  death 
of  our  venerable  ana  ever  to  be  lamented 
Bishop,  the  spectacle  presented  by  him,  the 
lesson  inculcated  in  nearly  his  last  moments 
to  his  Clergy,  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  and 
beautVy  rarely  equaUed,  and  never  surpassed 
by  himself  in  his  hamnest  moments,  as  tiie 
Kditor  of  the  Catholic  Miscellany,  writing 
his  obituarv,  remarks,  are  of  still  greater 
beauty  and  moment.    We  hope  with  the 
Editor,  that  some  of  his  clergy  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion  of  that,  his  last, 
most  beautiful,  eloquent  discourse,  whom 
we  know  to  be  quite  competent  to  commit 
it  to  writing,  will  do  so,  and  give  it  publicity, 
both  for  tiie  edification  of  his  clergy,  who 
had  not  the  happiness  to  hear  it,  luid  the 
consolation  of  his  people,  whom  he  so  pa^ 
temally  loved,  even  to  his   last  expiring 
breath.    The  death  of  the  Christian  may  be 
exhilHted  by  one  whose  life  has  \^n  a 
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stumbling  bloek  and  a  scandal.  A  Magda- 
len was  received  to  the  embraces  of  forgive- 
ness on  the  moment  of  repentance,  but  the 
actual  presence  of  aGod,made man,  inspired 
her  with  the  thought  of  conversion,  and 
eendiicted  her  to  ue  way  which  leads  to 
eternal  life.  It  i&in  viewing  religion  in  the 
manner  in  whicA  she  was  presented  in  the 
fife,  chanieter  and  career  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  England,  that  her  beauties  ukI  pow- 
erful influences  are  seen,  felt  and  adnured. 
On  the  monument  erected  by  human  ambi- 
tion, to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  achieve- 
Bents  of  him  whose  views  are  limited  by 
the  horiaon  of  this  sublunary  world ;  whose 
actions  were  all  performed  to  gain  the  ap- 
planse,  honors,  hi^  encomiums  of  his  fellow 
mortals;  the  eminent  and  noble  qualities 
displayed  by  our  lamented  Prelate  in  his 
onobtrusive  but  holy  career,  would  have 
written,  m  mdehble  characters,  the  pom- 
pous inacription  of  Great:. for  where  shall 
ve  find  the  warrior  who  exerted  more 
vigour,  l<»titnde  and  opurage  ^umhej>os- 
aeeeed;  the  Statesman  who  evinced  more 
power  of  aelf«ontrol,  more  tact  in  winning 
the  affeetions  of  others  and  directing  their 
tetionB,  juod  even  their  thou^ts?  But  it  is 
on  the  unfortunate  mortal,  who  for  the  in- 
dnlgtmce  of  criminal  passion  by  which  he  is 
oalavedy  gains  a  complete  victorv  over  his 
fidlow  creatures,  and  not  on  the  noble 
being,  who  has  the  greatness,  the  suUimity 
of  mind,  to  make  use  of  equal,  if  not  supe- 
hor  ftcultiea  for  the  holiest,  most  sublime 
and  amiable  objects,  despising  all  earthly 
and  tennesftriai  tilings ;  that  ue  world  bestows 
the  title  of  great.  ThxLB  while  a  Cataline  or 
a  Bonaparte  will  glide  down  the  stream  of 
time  in  »  golden  baifc,  the  small  vessel 
iriiich  walla  the  reputation  of  an  England, 
will,  after  a  few  years,  scarce  be  an  object 
Afadmhnstion,  except  to  those  few  who  look 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  grave.  But 
we  cannot  reflect  upon  the  life  he  has  led, 
the  many  sacrifices  he  has  made,  in  separa- 
ting himself  from  the  dearest  friends  of  his 
bosom,  and  trom  his  native  land,  to  labour 
&r  our  salvation  in  this  new  world: — ^the 
pmalioiiB  which  he  has  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  Religion  and  of  Truth,  the  expositions 
vfaieh  he  baa  solemnlv  and  powerfiuly  given 
of  our  holy  Faith,  tne  controversies  which 
he  80  vietorionslv,  yet  charitably  sustained, 
the  fiddifcy  with  whksh  he  adhered  to  the 
eoostitation  of  this  his  adopted  land,  and 
the  powerful  manner  in  which  he  defended 
Ikt  iiiBtitations  both  here  and  in  foreign 
kada,  without  being  fully  persuaded,  that 
ahhosgii  the  memory  of  those  whom  the 
world  caalla  great  may  be  the  moat  embla- 
mied,  still  there  is  sometlu^g  in  the  actual 
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{>resei]ce  of  the  virtue  which  our  lamented  Pre- 
ate  preached  in  life  and  death,  which  must 
make  a  more  powerful  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  those  within  his  sphere,  than 
any  supremacy  of  which  the  world  can 
boast.  ^ 

With  our  Catholic  Bretiiren  in  Charleston, 
and  throu^out  the  Diocess,  ^we  feel,  that 
in  the  demise  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  Eng- 
land, we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  tender 
Fathers,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
zealous  Bishops,  one  of  the  most  able  cham- 
pions of  our  Holy  Faith,  one  of  the  best  axkdr 
most  patriotic  citizens. 

Never  could  it  be  said  of  any  one  with 
more  truth  and  justice,  than  of  him,  whose 
irreparable  loss  is  so  sincerely  felt  and  so^ 
heartily  deplored,  that  goodness  and  he  filled 
up  one  monument,  that  "  orphans*  tears  and 
widows'  sighs  have  wept  a  tomb  upon  him.** 
It  is  after  contemplating  the  life,  labours,  self- 
denials  and  sacrinces  of  such  a  man,  in  the 
cause  of  Religion  and  Truth,  that  we  can 
deeply  feel  ourloss,  in  his  being  called  so  early 
from  among  us.  At  this  affliction  of  Divine 
Providence,  a  feeling  of  regret  cannot  but  be 
awakened  in  the  breast  of  every  Catholic, 
still  accompanied  with  submission  to  the  will 
of  Heaven.  But,  what  iMrightens  the  gloom 
which  his  demise  must  necessarily  cast 
around  the  heart  of  every  ancere  Catholic,  W 
and  high-minded  citizen,  is  his  death-bed 
scene,  m  haimonv  with  the  existence  which  it 
terminated,  in  tne  view  of  his  Clergy,  and 
other  friends,  who  surrounded  his  bed  of 
death,  with  veneration  and  with  love,  behold- 
ing hhn  ffradually  sinking  into  the  aims  of 
death  with  an  unshakrai  failii  and  reliance  in 
the  merits  of  his  adorable  Redeemer.  The 
last  words  and  thoughts  of  such  a  man, 
when  he  beheld  hunself  on  the  confines  of 
eternity,  must  have  been  a  treasure  of  great 
pride;  and  what  felicity  triumphing  over 
bodily  suffering  must  then  have  been  his,  as 
he  cast  a  look  back  upon  his  life,  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  give  glory  to  God  on  high, 
and  peace  on  earui  to  men :— 4he  retrospect 
must  have  enkindled  in  his  soul  that  celes- 
tial flame  which  enli^tens  the  **  dread  un- 
known, the  chaos  of  the  tCHnb:"  how  truly 
then  must  his  mmd  have  been,  a  noansion  for 
all  lovely  forms,  ''his  memory  a  dweUing 

Cace  for  all  sweet  sounds  ana  harmoniea. 
ay  we  a)l  make  it  our  daily  prayer,  that  we 
may  be  prepared,  as  he  was,  to  attend  the 
summons  of  our  God,  and  that  our  last  mo- 
ments may  be  like  unto  hia. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  we  sincere- 
ly sympathise  with  our  Brethren  in  Charies- 
ton  ana  throu^^ut  the  Diocess,  in  the  deep 
affliction  with  which  we,  in  common  with 
them,  have  been  visited,  in  the  demise  of  our 
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truly  eloquent,  highly  gifted  and  ever  to  be 
lamented  Bishop,  whose  name  and  virtues 
will  be  ever  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  sincere 
Catholic,  and  high-minded  citizen. 

Resolved,  Tlmt  in  testimony  of  onr  most 
profound  regret  and  grief  for  the  death  of  our 
good  Bishop,  each  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  requested  to  wear,  at  least  for  one 
month,  some  badge  of  mourning,  and  that  each 
member  of  the  trustees  do  wear  a  crape  on 
the  left  arm,  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  these 
resolutions  be  adopted  and  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  publisned  in  the  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany, Charleston,  South  Carolma. 

Andrew  Dotle,  Chairmaa 
'  Augustus  Baratti,  Secretary. 

(IVom  the  New  BnflMMl  Reporter.) 

BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

We  are  delighted  to  perceive  that  the 
memory  of  this  illustrious,  but,  alas!  de- 
parted Prelate,  receives  that  honor  and  ve- 
neration which  it  so  eminently  deserves. — 
His  was  the  glory  of  enumerating,  among 
his  admirera.  uie  great  Protestant  body  of 
America. '  From  its  press,  tributes,  eulosfis- 
tic  yet  sincere,  have  Durst  upon  us,  and  left 
a  mournful  pleasure  to  our  hearts.  It  will 
be  perceived,  that  that  excellent  association, 
the  Mutual  Relief  Society,  have  not  been 
backward  m  recording  their  veneration  and 
esteem  for  one  of  Ireland's  noblest  sons. 

At  the  regular,  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Boston,  Roman  Catholic,  Mutual  Relief  So- 
ciety, held  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Odeon,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  following  resolu- 
tions, offered  by  James  B.  Clinton,  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

With  sincere  reffret  for  the  demise  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  Prelates  of  the  age, 
we  would,  in  unison  with  our  Catholic  and 
Protestant  fellow-citizens  throughout  this 
Republic,  evince,  as  a  society,  onr  profound 
esteem  and  appreciation  of  the  piety,  genius, 
and  splendid  ecclesiastical  and  secular  ser- 
vices of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  England.  It  is 
therefore 

Resolvedr-ThBi,  in  the  death  of  Bishop 
England,  religion  has  lost  a  luminary  who, 
by  the  influence  of  his  genius,  erudition,  and 
toleration,  was  rapidly  consummating  that 
union  of  aU  creeds,  which  would  give  to 
Christianity  that  grand  basis— and  to  Christ- 
endom one  faith--one  orison — that  freedom 
has  lost  her  most  safe,  consistent,  and  elo- 
quent advocate,  and  Siat  mankind  have  been 
bereaved  of  a  brother,  in  whose  character 
were  beautiftdly  blended  the  most  hig^  and 
holy  attributes  of  their  spiritual  nature. 

Kesolvedi — ^That,  as  the  death  of  this  great 
Prelate  was  caused  by  a  too  zealous  per- 


formance of  the  vast  duties  of  his  sacred 
office— 4t  has  shed  upon  his  memory  another 
glorious  ray — ^reflected  the  highest  honor 
upon  the  prelacy,  and  endears  him  still  mors 
to  ou/  remembrance. 

Retblvedf— Thai  the  career  of  this  vener- 
able and  distinguished  •Prelate  was  too 
ffrand  and  stainless  to  be  delineated  by  our 
Feeble  eulogy — that  the  dosing  scene  of  that 
career  was  sinpularly  sublime,  in  its  Chris- 
tian fiuth,  digmty,  and  mildness;  and  that  if 
bigotry  shall  ever  asperse  Ireland  as  intole- 
rant in  her  religious  creed,  she  will  point  to 
the  last  star  which  has  disappeared  from 
her  galaxy,  as  an  immortal  remtation  of  the 
slander. 

Thomas  Mxtrfht,  President 
JoHH  RoWAX,  Secretary. 

BOSTON. 

Yoiriro  Catholics'  Friehds'  Socibtt. 

At  the  regular,  monthly  meetmg  of  the 
Young  Catholics'  Friends^  Society,  Sunday, 
May  me  8th,  the  following  resolutions,  on 
the  demise  of  Bishop  Engumd,  were  unaiii- 
mously  adopted : — 

To  the  name  of  Bishop  England,  halved, 
as  it  is,  with  the  glory  of  his  sublime  virtues 
and  memorable  deeds,  we  can  offer  no  com- 
mensurate tribute ;  but,  being  solicitous  to 
attest  our  esteem  for  all  that  is  pre-eminently 
beautiAil,  pure  and  grand  in  the  human 
character,  and  our  mingled  veneration  and 
regret  for  the  splendid  virtues  and  brilliant 
genius  which  have  passed  from  amongst  oe 
to  a  more  coiuronial  sphere,  it  is  therefore 

Resolvedi — ^That,  in  the  decease  of  this 
good  Prelate,  our  Church  has  been  deprived 
of  a  glorious  light— the  Catholic  hierarehy 
of  a  oivine,  eloquent,  pious  and  erudite ;  and 
Christendom  of  a  luminary  whose  rays  were 
confined  to  no  sect,  but  beamed  upon  all, 
dispelling  bigotry,  lusd  giving  a  universality 
to  Catholic  uith,  whkS  will  be  honorabb 
to  his  name. 

Resohedi — ^That  we  proudly  claim  the 
illustrious  dead  as  a  native  of  thatland, 
which,  though  enslaved,  is  still  glorious  in 
her  bondage;  and  that  in  his  death,  Ireland 
has  been  deprived  of  a  pure  and  fervid  pa- 
triot, whose  voice  was  ever  ready  to  assert 
her  claims  to  independence,  as  well  as  to 
uphold  the  glory  of  her  rel^on. 

Retoivedr-Tmi  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
England,  when  recently  visiting  this  city,  to 
the  excellence  and  utibty  of  tins  institution, 
is  considered  by  us,  as  attaching  the  highest 
honor  to  the  name  of  Young  Catholics* 
Friend,  and  that  it  will  ever  be  the  proud 
boast  of  the  society,  ^at  Bishop  England 
gave  it  his  warmest  approbation. 

ilesolved;— That,  although  he,  esteemed 
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and  beloved  by  us,  now  alnmbera  in  the 
cold  and  sSent  tomb,  his  genius,  his  virtues, 
and  piety,  shall  live  for  ever  in  our  affec- 
tions, aiid  be  enshrined  in  our  memories, 
and  hearts. 

Pbteb  £.  Blake,  President 
J.  Gbbvasio,  Secretary. 

BoitonPilaL 

We  copy  the  annexed  notice  of  the  death 
of  our  lamented  Bishop,  from  the  Coric 
Southern  Reporter,  of  May  12th.  The  fatal 
tidings  of  ms  death  caused  in  Cork — ^his 
native  city—- an  excitement  such  as  may  be 
imagined,  but  not  asserted. 

DEATH  OP  THE  RIGHT   REV.  DR. 

ENGLAND— BISHOP  OP  CHARLES- 

TON. 

In  our  last,  we  copied  from  the  American 
Cathdic  MifceUaamyy  an  account  of  Dr.  Eng- 
land's alarming  illness.  It  was  but  the  short 
proenraor  of  fur  sadder  tidings,  and  it  is  now 
our  painful  task  to  record  ue  death  of  this 
gifted  and  venerated  Prelate.  He  died,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  on  the  1 1th  ultimo.  Thus 
has  it  pleased  Providcoice  to  remove  from 
his  toils  and  christianizing  labors,  one  of  the 
noblest  spirits  that  ever  animated  tiie  human 
frame.  Chosen  b^  God  as  an  instrument 
for  working  out  his  beneficent  designs,  he 
commeneea  his  career  of  usefulness  in  his 
native  land ;  and  Ireland,  in  those  days  when 
his  physical  strength  and  energy  equalled 
the  untiring  powers  of  his  mind,  was  the 
scene  of  his  knours,  and  the  cherished  object 
of  as  devoted  patriotism  as  ever  warmed  a 

Soerons  heart  We  i^  look  back  to  those 
ys  with  painful  inteffit^  when  his  {nroud 
and  lofty  nature  had  to  wrestle  with  the  iron 
d^potism  which  then  chained  down  the 
minda  and  spirits  of  the  Irish  people^-when 
the  law  gave  power  to,  and  stamped  with 
superiority,  every  clayey  soul  ana  craven 
haui,  that  happened  to  be  nursed  in  anti- 
national  prejudices,  or  to  obtain  a  factitious 
elevation  by  anti-Catholic  Apostacy.  It  was 
then,  when  all  was  difl&iulty — ^when  every 
look  was  superciliQUs  or  dubious— when  the 
Nation's  step  was  timid — ^when  friction  tri- 
umphed, and  the  people  crouchedr— 4t  was 
then  that  Dr.  England  stood  forth,  the  un- 
daunted champion  of  Ireland  and  of  her 
religion.  Ammated  with  the  loftiest  impul- 
ses, he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left ;  the  craven  Catholic  who  would  barter 
his  religion  for  a  mess  of  pottage — ^v^o 
would  give  power  in  spiritual  afifoirs  to  the 
enemies  of  his  Yio\j  Faith,  he  encountered 
with  irresistible  eloquence,  and  was  mainly 
instmmental  in  silencing  the  Veto  agitation. 
With  the  Onmge  bigot,  fenced  round  as  he 


was  by  bad  laws,  he  wrestled  with  an  energy 
and  zeal  which  will  be  long  remembered  m 
the  city  of  Cork.  Shut  out  by  his  sacred 
profession  from  any  prospect  of  tonponl 
ben^t  from  Catholks  Emancipation,  he  la- 
boured, from  the  highest  motives,  to  cheer 
on  the  desponding  spirits  of  the  Catholic 
community,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  influence 
of  the  religion  he  professed ;  and,  mingling 
with  this  reliffious  enthusiasm,  could  be 
easily  discerned  that  daring  patriotism  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  and  in  another 
sj^ere,  would  have  made  him  one  of  the 
most  successful  agitators  that  ever  pressed 
forward  a  Nation's  claim  to  civil  and  relig:- 
ious  freedom.  With  a  masculine  and  impre^ 
sive  eloquence  peculiarlv  his  own — ^with  a 
depth  of  thought  and  boldness  of  action  for 
which  few  men  were  his  equals— with  a 
characteristic  resoluteness^ 

<*  Which  Baw  no  danger  and  confeaeed  no  f&Kt^ 

he  was  pecnliariy  suited  to  the  times  in  which 
he  liven;  and,  had  he  remained  amon^  ua, 
would  have  assisted  in  the  mighty  tnumph 
of  religious  principle  over  bigotry  and  fao* 
tion.  But  destinv  traced  the  remainder  of/ 
his  career  in  other  lands,  and,  two-and-twentf 
years  ago,  he  was  called  to  exercise  his  Si^ 
ered  MinistiT  in  the  country  where  civil  lib- 
erty was  in  the  ascendant,  butf^ere  religioua 
feeling  was  then  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  Spiritual 
Superior,  he  cheerfully  abandoned  the  land  of 
his  afiectionr-4h(e  scene  of  his  labours,  and 
where,  had  he  remained,  he  would  have 
reached  the  higheat  station  in  the  Church,  of 
which  he  was  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
omameni  In  the  centre  of  an  unhealthy 
oUmate,  unsupported  by  the  reliffious  sym- 
pathies of  the  peo^e,  he  laboured  to  spread 
the  truths  of  the  Uatholic  Reli^on  over  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Wonderfully 
successful  were  his  efforts,  and  had  be  been 
spared  some  years  longer,  the  triumph  of  his 
MinistiT  would  have  been  complete.  But 
his  health  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal ;  and 
after  having  done  good  service  to  religion  in 
Ireland,  in  Hayti,  and  in  America,  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  him  to  his  reward,  amidst 
the  tears  of  his  American  flock,and  the  heart- 
felt sorrow  of  every  honest  Catholic  in  this 
country,  who  eitKer  recollects  his  former 
efforts^  or  who  has  heard  of  the  generoua 
devotion  to  his  country,  which,  in  those  days 
distinguished  this  great  man. 

We  subjoin  from  the  American  papers 
received  since  our  last,  several  tributes  to  the 
brilUant  talents  and  virtues  of  the  lamented 
Bishop.  One  so  honoured,  even  in  death, 
mutft  indeed,  have  been  prized  when  in  life ; 
and,  if  thmi  appreciated  in  the  country  of  his 
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«d<»tioii«  how  must  his  memoiy  be  revered 
in  the  land  of  his  birth. 

*  *  4e  *  * 

(The  Rq>OTter  here  eopies  the  notices 
which  appeued  in  the  Patriot  and  Courier,  of 
this  city.) 

SoLSMH  HiGhH  Mass  amd  Office. — ^This 
dav,  a  Solemn  liigh  Mass  and  Office  were 
ofllered  up  in  the  North  Parfsh  Chapel,  for 
the  Repose  of  the  Soul  of  the  Rignt  Rev. 
Dr.  Eiiffland.  Considering  the  shortness  of 
the  notice,  the  attendance  of  Parish  Priests, 
Vicars  Foreign,  and  Coadjutors,  from  this 
and  the  neighbouring  Diooesees,  was  very  nu- 
meroQB,  as  was  also  the  attendanoe  of  the 
la^,  who  wished  to  mark  by  their  presence 
at  this  last  tribute  to  the  menaory  of  so  ex- 
eellent  a  Prelate,  their  estimation  of  his 
worth  and  their  sorrow  for  his  loss.  The 
Ri|;fat  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy  officiated  as  High 
Pnest,  assisted  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
CKKeefTe,  as  Archdeacon ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Mur- 

ey  and  Brown,  Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon ; 
nr.  Messrs.  Falvey,  P.  P.,  Glanmire,  and 
Barry,  P.  P.  of  Bantry,  Choristers ;  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Foley,  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The 
Offices  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
oflfering  up  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  were 
song  bv  the  ivhole  body  of  the  Cleigy,  below 
tiie  rails  of  the  Altar,  and  were  joined  in  by 
many  of  the  laity  present 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  BISHOPS  LAST 
ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 

Th  Uie  Ediiors  of  the  Untied  States  Catholic 

MisceUany, 

GsiiTLEBfEif,  I  have  been  urged  to  record 
some  passages  of  that  final  act  of  the  drama 
of  our  illustrious  Bishop's  life— his  illness 
and  approaching  death*— of  which  I  was  a 
witness.  Firovided  you  can  spare  me  a  cor- 
ner of  your  paper  for  the  publication  of  my 
recolleDtion8,Iam  willing  to  attempt  the  taak; 
encouraged  by  tiie  hope,  that  their  perusal 
may  animate  others,  if  not  myseli^  to 

*  Live  oV  tboee  aoenes,  and  be  what  they  beheld.' 

As  both  time  and  memory  would  fiulme,did 
I  nndertake  to  relate  all  that  I  he^  and  saw, 
I  must  endeavor  to  attain  the  desired  end, 
by  delinealang,  however  feebly,  a^few  of  the 
most  remarluble  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded the  concluding  event 

I  premise  my  narrative,  bv  stating  thai  the 
disease  of  which  Bishop  England  died,  was 
Typhus  Fever;  which,  in  its  earliest  stages, 
displayed  many  of  the  phenomena  of  that 
vanety,  which  has  been  described  as  '  blood 
fener^  and  throughout  the  hitter,  resembled 
tlw  more  ordinary  fonns  of  '  abdommA  ^ 
fyUis.'    In  his  oaae,  the  operation  of  the 


efficient  canaes  of  tins  fiktal  disorder  shoidd 
be  traced  to  a  period  considerably  remote 
from  the  commencement  of  his  illnesa.  He 
remarked  to  his  physicians,  that  for  several 
^ears  his  circulation  had  been  unifonnly  rap. 
id,  his  pulse  averaging  not  fewer  than  ninety 
strokes  in  a  minute ;  and  that  he  regarded 
its  acceleration  as  now  habitual,  and  as  a 
physiological  condition  of  his  system.  This 
will  not  surprise  those  who  consider  the  way 
in  which  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  To  foster  a  feeble  and  despised  branch 
of  the  Cathotic  Vine,  planted  in  inimical  soil 
m  a  foreign  cUme— to  weed  out  the  prejudi- 
ces which  impeded  its  growth-^aad  to  train 
it,  when  sufnciently  vigorous,  into  further 
recesses,  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
Chief  Steward  of  the  Vineyard.  Leaving  Ihe 
land  of  his  birth  and  his  strong  attachments, 
(in  l^e  cause  of  whose  politiciJ  and  religious 
emancipation  he  was  a  young  though  already 
a  noted  champion),  he  came  with  great  con- 
stitntional  ardour,  with  unconquerable  cour- 
age, and  invincible  perseveran^  in  full 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  to  the  scenes 
of  his  after  toils  and  triumphs.  For  more 
llian  the  fifth  of  a  century,  he  devoted  himsdf 
in  an  apostolic  manner,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment pf  the  holy  purposes  for  which  he  had 
been  selected  and  commissioned.  In  jour- 
neyings  qften^^n  labour  and  paij^ulnesSt  in 
miLch  vkUdUngSf  in  hunger  and  thtrsi,  in  fas^ 
in^s  eften  and  in  cold^Hxmtinuing  «n  those 
thtngs  whu^  he  had  learned^  and  tphieh  had 
been  committed  to  hw^—4feing  vigiknUy  Uixmr* 
ing  in  all  Mngs,  doing  the  wonk  (f  an  ewm- 
gSisi^  fulfilling  his  fnintsffy— in  all  things 
shewing  Jtimself  an^ample  cfgood  workSf  in 
doctrine,  in  iiOegn^in  gntvity--~prmching 
the  word — exhorting  and  rebuking  with  au 
authorUy-'^-letting  no  man  despise  ^tm— burn- 
ing under  every  scandal  whicn  was  cast  upon 
his  beloved  and  venerated  Mother,  the  Church ; 
reproving  the  disobedient,  vain  talkers,  and 
seducers ;  conmnctng  the  gainsaifers 

*  And  waging  with  error  an  eternal  war*' 

Such  has  been  tiie  course  which  quickened 
the  organic  acticms,  generated  a  predisDOsi- 
tion  to  disease,  excited  its  attack,  ana  ex- 
hausted vitality. 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  he  visited  Ireland 
and  France,  on  business  relating  to  the  pros* 
perity  of  his  Diocess ;  encountered  danger 
and  fatigue  in  going;  travelled  and  toiled 
unceasingly  whdst  there;  and  retomed  in 
Autumn  to  the  United  States.  Ihoing  the 
homeward  voyage,  which  was  very  protracted, 
mudi  sidcneas  prevaBed  amonff  me  passen- 
gers, to  whom  he  administered,  both  as  friend 
and  physician.  He  waa,  besidea,  subjected  to 
a  serious  eauie  of  uneaahiesa,  by  the  extreme 
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ndnrotneled  ffiiMM  of  the  Saperioram  of 
tiieUraiilineft,  who  had  aoeompanled  him, 
md  who  was  retanun;,  with  several  ladies 
nider  her  care,  to  her  eommnmty  hi  this  city. 
Worn  with  watching  and  anxiety,  he  airived 
•t  Philadelphia,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
terry,  m  consequence  of  the  continued  de- 
hUity  of  his  flick  chafge.  Stimulated  by  the 
nal  whieh  was  consuming  him,  he  ahnost 
iaunedi^tely  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
hi  explanation  and  defence  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  practice: — it  was  then  observed 
that  his  general  heallh  and  his  voice  were 
■ipaired.  One  of  the  first  coi^troversies  in 
wineh  he  was  engaged,  in  this  country,  origi- 
Mted  in  his  endeavoring  to  prevent  a  schirai, 
which  threatened  to  dime  the  Catholics  of 
Philadelphia :  they  have  now  another  reason 
RBteftdly  to  remember  him,  in  the  fact  that 
m  last  public  effiMrts  were  expended  in 
fflaintaiinng  in  their  fitvoured  city,  the  sim- 
pUdty  of  toe  Church's  principles,  the  truth 
of  her  doctrine,  the  wisdom  or  her  discipline, 
and  the  parity  and  utility  of  her  institutions. 
As  soon  aa  it  was  practicable,  he  resumed 
his  journey,  and  was  conducted  safely  by 
Providenee  to  the  centre  of  his  Episcopal 
jurisdiction :  not  again  to  appear  as  the  pa- 
triotic, enUgfatened  and  benevolent  advocate 
of  our  pol^cal  institutions — no  longer  to 
ofifer  through  the  Press  the  **  simple  explana- 
tion and  temperate  maintenance  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,"  in 
reply  to  wanton  insult,  deliberate  misrepreft 
•entation,  or  innocent,  because  uninformed 
mistake^ — ^no  more  to  rouse  us  by  his  early 
ind  his  late  invitations  to  come  and  adore, 

^Beproring  each  doll  dalaj*~ 

Never  again  to  demand  why  we  eland  aU  the 
imfidlA,  beeeechingusandwewouidmahear; 
bat  fleeraingiy,  uat  he  should  faneh  his 
amne  on  the  very  field  where  he  haA  fought 
tie  goad  JigkL,  contending  earnestly  for  the 
fuAanee  Selivered  to  the  Saints,  And  thai 
By  aytfugftiiy  a  good  prcfBsewn  htfbre  nunty 
mfnesaea — mf  hMing  fatt  the  farm  of  sound 
words  wMdi  had  been  committed  to  fttm,  he 
diould  coin{»lete  the  arffument  of  his  life : 
tfans  fimrishiiy  us  with  holy  reasons  fer  r»- 
memberitv  our  Prdate  who  had  sooken  the 
vonlqf  Qod  tons;  that  hy  considering  ^ 
end  ^his  eonsersaiiony  we  miflfat  be  encour- 
aged t»  fallow  hisfisitk;  and  nially,  that  we 
mo  have  known,  aMievgh  not  fully,  his 
ioal  and  his  Mors,  Us  wona  and  hu  tribU" 
lotions^  hit  foveriy  and  his  natience,  might 
kave  m  satisnotory  ground  of  hope  that  as 
to  Ae  fciC,  Aerv  w  laid  upfyr  him  a  crown  qf 
fusiieej  wksA  the  Lord,  me  just  judge^  wiU 

ider  to  him  on  Ito  day» 

A  nport  ef  the  Biahop*a  indfaipoiiiion 


praoeded  his  retoni  to  Charieiton.  When 
ne  arrived,  increased  uneaaineflS'  was  felt 
concerning  his  health,  audi  several  times 
urged  him  to  consult  his  PImician— one  by 
whom  he  had  been  repeatedly  attended,  and 
between  whom  and  himself  a  brotherly  afiec- 
tion  existed.  Fora  length  of  time  he  declined 
doing  so;  believing  that  his  disorder  was 
not  more  serious  Sum  what  he  had  often 
experienced,  and  which  he  had  heretofore  t&- 
moved  by  domestic  physic  and  dieting.  After 
some  perseverance  in  his  accustomed  plan 
of  treatment,  finding  that  he  became  worse, 
he  desired  a  medical  friend  to  prescribe  fbr 
him ;  who  deeminff  it  important  to  seise  the 
moment  of  his  wimnffness  to  be  treated,  be> 
gan  a  course  of  medicine  and  appropriate 
regimen,  and  very  soon  procured  the  attendp 
ance  of  the  geiktleman  to  whom  Ihave  alluded. 
Subsequentiv,  a  tiiird  Phyrician  having  been 
so  tequestecl,  gave  his  assistance  in  the  man. 
agement  of  the  caae ;  and  during  the  last 
week  of  his  continuance,  in  compuancewith 
the  wishes  of  many  of  the  congregation  of 
St  Mary's  Chureh,  a  fourth  was  invited  to  the 
consultations.  Amon^  the  advantages  which 
accrued  fhim  these  additions  to  the  number 
of  medical  attendants,  has  been  the  relief 
afforded  to  those  who  were  fint  engaged^ 
by  having  their  general  views  of  the  nature 
of  tile  case  corroborated,  and  the  responsi* 
bihty  of  its  management  lessened  by  divis- 
ion among  a  huge  body. 

For  several  weeks  after  the  treatment  was 
commenced,  it  was  considered  not  sdvisable 
to  confine  him  to  bed  or  even  to  his  cfaanw 
ber ;  he  descended  daily  to  his  library,  and 
attended  to  matten  of  ousineBS,  which  could 
not  be  pofl^ned,  or  to  those  duties  that  he 
could  still  perform.  MHien  symptoms  arose 
which  made  it  necessary,  rest  and  seclusion 
were  enforced.  He  complied  with  the  many 
restrictions  which  ensued,  in  just  that  man- 
ner, which  might  have  been  anticipated^- 
submissive  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  and 
tractable  under  the  requirements  of  his  medi- 
cal advisers.  His  demeanor  throughout  the 
whole  of  hia  sickness  was  a  living  imitation 
of  the  Saviour's  in  the  hour  of  his  approach- 
ing trial — Father  aU  things  are  posinHe  to 
Tnee,  remooe  this  ChaHoe  from  mot  but  not 
what  I wiUj  but  what  Thou wHsL  lienever 
condescended  to  dissemble  his  anxiety  re- 
specting the  issue  of  his  case;  yet  that 
snxiety  was  compatible  withperi(Mi  acquies- 
ence  in  the  plans  of  Providence  with  regard 
to  his  desthor  reooveiy.  He  desired  to  li^ 
only  that  he  might  prosecute  the  great  wcnk 
hi  which  he  had  spent  himself;  snd  ^  only 
subjects  w)mh  gave  him  any  concern,  were 
those  wlueh  were  intimstely  conneeted  witii 
the  advueenent  of  reHsriom  dean  and  imtfi. 
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JHed  h^ore  Ood  and  the  Father.  To  maiii. 
tain  a  Seminaiy  which  could  furnish  recniiU 
for  the  dersy — to  sustain  a  Convent  which 
mi^t  attach  successive  generations  to  knowl- 
edge and  to  virtue— to  support  a  Sisteriiood 
who  should  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  tribulation,  keeping  themselves  unspotted 
from  the  toorld—io  train  up  a  people  who 
would  adore  Ood  in  spirit  and  in  trtkh ;  who 
would  standfast  holding  the  traditions  tohich 
they  had  learned,  tehether  by  word  or  epistle ; 
'  who  would  710^  be  loeary  of  weU  doing ;  and 
whom  he  prayed  our  £ord  Jesus  Christ 
himself  and  Ood  and  our  Father  to  cat^rm 
tn  every  good  word  and  work ;  such  were  the 
noble  ends,  for  the  attainment  of  which  he 
had  devoted  his  prime  of  manhood  to  a  life 
of  hardships— for  the  completion  of  which 
he  desired  still  to  struggle — ^but  only  the 
first  glimpses  of  which  he  was  allowed  to 
see.  The  magnitude  of  those  objects  seemed 
now  more  va^  than  the^  ever  did ;  and  more 
solemnly  impressed  with  their  importance, 
he  spoke  with  animation  of  the  greater  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  would  (if  permitted) 
strive -to  promote  them.  He  appeared  to 
deprecate  the  displeasure  of  his  Lord  and 
Master  for  having  been  remiss  in  their  prose- 
cution; and  implied  that  he  conddered  as 
unprofitable,  wnat  we  regard  as  labours, 
privations,  trials,  temptations,  and  self-sacri- 
fices, worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
zeal  and  the  works  of  the  stood  and  faithfid 
servants  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

Perceiving  that  although  the  progress  of 
his  case  was  slow,  and  notwithstanduig  that 
it  was  chequered  by  periods  of  seeming  im- 
provement, and  stages  of  temporary  retarda- 
tion, its  tendency  was  onwm  towards 'an 
unfavorable  termination,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  arrange  his  temporal  concerns,  so  as  to 
provide  for  their  management  after  his  de- 
cease. Of  course,  he  was  not  dissuaded  from 
doing  so ;  and  aocordmgly  a  gentleman  of 
the  Bar  was  requested  to  wait  on  him,  and 
receive  his  instructions.  Those  instructions 
were  condensed  and  conveyed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — **  In  this  matter,  I  know  neither 
friend  nor  kindred;  I  wish  my  Will  to  be  so 
drawn,'  as  to  cut  off  any  expectations  from 
either  quarter — ^Everythinff  which  I  possess, 
or  to  wnich  I  have  a  claim,  I  give  to  the  cause 
for  which  I  was  sent  here.** 

The  Bishop  often  adverted  to  the  subject 
of  the  last  Sacraments.  He  informed  the 
attending  physician,  that  those  rites  would 
be  administmd  at  an  earlier  period  in  his, 
than  m  the  case  of  a  private  member  of  the 
Church;  yet  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
formed, while  there  remained  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  his  disease  mi^t  be  arrested 
by  medical  treatment  That  expectation  still 


appeared  well  founded;  and  the  result  of 
these  conversations  was  a  mutual  assent  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  crisis  to  wUdi  he 
alluded  had  not  arrived.  He  however  b^ 
lieved  that  it  was  approaehinff ;  and  antici- 
pated its  occurrence,  not  merew  without  un* 
easiness,  but  with  a  decree  of  satisfiu^tion, 
hopinff  that  the  mind,  if  not  the  body  also, 
would  be  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  par- 
taking thos^  observances,  with  wlych  the 
Church  comforts  her  children  in  extreme 
Ulness,  and  prepares  them  for  walkmg  cou- 
rageously tho-ottgh  the  mkist  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  April,  the  medical  atten«lanis  coin- 
cided in  the  proffnosis,  that,  although  the 
struggle  would  be  prolonged  for  several 
days,  the  issue  must  oe  frital.  About  that 
time,  the  Bishop  was  more  oppressed  than 
he  had  yet  been;  passing  successive  houn 
in  a  heavy,  dozing  state,  and  appearing  un- 
conscious of  his  actual  condition.  This 
caused  one  of  the  physicians  to  remark,  that 
as  the  Bishop  trusted  to  their  candidly  ap- 
prizing him  of  the  arrival  of  the  time  be- 
yond  which  the  administration  of  the  Sacr»> 
ment  of  Extreme  Unction  should  not  be 
postponed,  it  miffht  be  necessary  to  rouse 
his  attention  to  that  fact,  and  even  distinctly 
to  suggest  what  he  desu>ed.  I  had  watched 
the  proffresa  of  that  oppression,  and  by  oe- 
casional  trials  had  ascertained  the  extent  to 
which  his  faculties  were  affected ;  and  had 
discovered,  that,  whenever  any  sulnect  was 
introduced  which  usually  mterested  him,  he 
completely  threw  off  that  lethargy,  and 
could  discuss  and  decide  in  his  habitually 
clear  and  prompt  manner.  I  therefore,  re- 
plied to  the  above  remark,  that  I  felt  sure 
the  Bishop  would  divine  when  the  critical 
moment  had  come,  and  act  aocordixiffly.^^ 
The  medical  consultation  being  finisSed,  I 
ascended  to  his  chamber,  neveroefore  so  re* 
luctantly.  He  always  expected  me  after 
those  consultations ;  and  was  again  ready  to 
review,  as  on  former  days,  the  progress  of 
his  case.  He  considered  the  importance  and 
bearing  of  his  previous  and  present  eymp- 
toms,  contemplated  their  probable  effects 
and  termination ;  and  pausing  thovq^tfidly, 
seemed  to  expect  that  I  had  some  commu- 
nication to  make.  I  hesitatedy— hoping  that 
he  would  coxyecture,  and  save  me  the  em- 
barrassment of  announcing  what  was  on  my 
mind.  Still  he  seemed  afraid  to  ask  explicitly 
the  result  of  our  recent  consultation  Just 
as  this  disparaging  su^ieion  began  to  as- 
sume a  definite  shape,  and  I  to  be  intensely 
watchful  to  discover  the  faintest  indication 
of  dread  or  of  indecision,  he  composedly  re- 
marked, that  he  now  considered  himself  in 
danger  of  death;  and  that  unleaa  he  could 
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be  assured  that  they  might  safely  be  delayed, 
he  would  direct  that  preparations  shoald  be 
immediately  made  lor  administering  the 
Sacrament.  I  assented  that  the  necessity 
existed ;  and  he  desired  that  all  of  his  clergy 
who  were  in  the  city,  might  be  summoned 
to  attend  at  mid-day.  At  that  hour,  they 
entered  his  apartment,  habited  in  surplices. 
A  Crucifix,  which  had  been  hanging  from 
the  bed-post,  was  handed  to  him :  upon  re- 
ceiving it,  he  kissed  its  feet,  and  said, — 
"  Sweet  Jesus !  who  didst  deign  to  die  for 
me  in  this  ignominious  manner,  regard  with 
compassion  the  condition  of  thy  servant; 
and  oe  witii  Mm  m  the  succeeding  hour  of 
trial  r  Then  turning  towards  tiie  Vicar, 
he  inquired  if  all  were  ready ;  and  being  an- 
swered affirmatively,  he  rejoined  in  a  voice 
of  solemn  command-—**  In  the  name  of  Al- 
mighty €rod  proceed!"  The  preliminary 
prayers  having  oeen  recited,  he  addressed  the 
Clergy,  who  were  kneeling  around  the  bed. 
I  beg  tiiat  I  nuiy  not  be  supposed  presump- 
tuous for^  attempting,  by  reeordii^  a  few 
scattering  sentences,  to  ftimish  a  nucleus, 
aroirad  which  the  memory  of  each  who  was 
present  may  deposit  what  he  recollects  of 
that  exhortation,  which,  for  simplicity  of 
style;  for  natural  arrangement  and  logical 
conaecntiveness  of  its  several  parts;  for 
touching  allusions;  for  ** plain,  unvarnished,'* 
forcible,  and  appropriate  phraseology ;  for 
una&cted  humility  and  mild  dignity  of  tone, 
exeeUed  any  oration  or  sermon  which  we  ever 
heard.  Although  I  can  recall  only  a  small 
part  of  what  he  said,  that  I  report  almost 
in  his  very  words : — 

**  GeHTLBHER  of  the  CLEBGTt — ^It  is  UOW 

many  years  since  I  was  called  by  Grod  to 
admuuster  the  affiiirs  of  his  Church  in  this 
Dioeess.  Throughout  that  period,  I  have 
encountered  great  difficulties;  but  He  has 
assisted  me  with  strength  and  graces  for  the 
per^rmance  of  my  duties,  beyond  my  na- 
tural capability.  On  some  occasions,  fortu- 
nately for  me,  I  have  corresponded  with 
those  graces— on  others,  unfortunately,  I 
have  not !  I  commit  all  my  deficiencies  to 
the  advoeacy  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Just;  who 
is  the  propitiation  not  for  my  sins  only,  but 
for  those  of  the  whole  world. 

Some  of  you  have  borne  with  me  the 
burthen  of  the  day  and  the  heats— others 
have  fnore  recently  joined  us  in  laboring  in 
ihe  vjneyard  of  the  Lord.  The  reUtions 
which  have  existed  between  you  and  my- 
self will  probably  soon  be  dissolved.  Oh 
reviewing  our  connexion,  I  remember  many 
things  widch  I  deemed  myself  obliged  to  say 
and  to  do,  which  to  you  may  have  appeared 
harsh  or  oppressive^  I  can  truly  declare, 
that,  in    many  of  these  dreumstances,  I 


acted  (however  mistakenly)  from  a  sense  of 
duty;  and  in  that  manner,  which  seemed 
best  adapted  to  the  end  I  had  in  view— -your 
good.  Let  the  motive  extenuate  whatever 
was  unnecessarily  severe  in  my  judgment 
and  conduct  I  confess  it  has  likewise  hap- 
pened, owing  partly  to  the  perplexities  of  my 
position— cMefly  to  my  own  impetuosity, 
that  my  demeanor  has  not  always  been  as 
meek  and  courteous  as  it  ever  should  have 
been;  and  that  you  have  experienced  rebufih» 
when  you  might  have  anticipated  kindness. 
Poiyive  me! 

1%ll  my  people  that  I  love  them — tell 
them  how  much  I  regret  that  circumstances 
have  kept  us  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
My  duties  and  my  difficulties  have  prevented 
me,  from  cultivatmg  and"  strengthening  those 
private  ties  which  ought  to  bind  us  together ; 
your  functions  require  a  closer,  a  more  con- 
stant intercourse  with  them.  Be  with  them 
— ^be  of  them — ^win  them  to  Grod.  Guide, 
govern,  and  instruct  them — ^watch,  as  having 
to  render  an  account  of  their  souls,  that  you 
may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  ^ef — 
There  are  among  you  several  infant  institu- 
tions, which  you  are  called  on,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  sustain.  It  has  cost  me  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  labor  to  introduce  them 
— they  are  ^culated  to  be  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  order,  of  education, 
of  charity — ^they  constitute  the  germs  of 
what,  I  trust,  sliaU  hereafter  grow  and  flour- 
ish in  extensive  usefulness.  As  yet  they 
are  feeble,  support  them— embarrassed,  en- 
courage them — ^they  will  be  aflSicted,  con- 
sole them. 

I  commend  my  poor  Church  to  its  Pa- 
trons—especially to  her,  to  whom  our  Savi- 
our confided  his,  in  the  person  of  the  b^ 
loved  disciple :  Woman,  oehold  thy  Son — 
Son  behold  thy  mother. 

I  could  wisn  to  continue  speaking  with 
you,  even  to  the  end;  but  a  proper  conside- 
ration of  other  duties  yet  to  be  discharged, 
admonishes  me  to  conclude.  Prostrated 
though  I  be,  I  believe  that  God  could  restore 
me  to  health  and  to  strength,  did  he  choose  to 
employ  me  longer  in  his  service ;  for  it  is 
not  more  difficult  to  heal,  or  to  preserve 
alive,  than  it  }s  to  create,  or  to  reanimate. 
With  Him  all  things  are  possible.  Should 
he  order  that  I  again  shall  occupy  my  station 
amongst  you,  I  will  (he  assisting  me)  en- 
deavour to  set  you  an  example  of  a  more 
per^t  following  after  Christ,  than  my  past 
career  affords.  Should  he  decree  otherwise, 
I  must  prepare  to  be  manifested  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  I  may  receive 
the  proper  things  of  the  body,  according  as 
I  have  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  I 
rely  upon  the  all-sufficient  atonements  which 
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Jesus  has  made  for  ray  sins,  for  cancelling 
the  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  thereof.-^ 
Still  there  may  be  some  things  against  me, 
nnrepented  o^  for  which  satisfaction  must 
be  xnade  in  that  prison,  oat  of  which  there 
is  no  going  forth,  till  the  last  farthing  shall 
have  been  repaid.  In  this  case,  you  can  aid 
me  by  your  prayers  and  your  good  deeds : 
for,  although  separated  by  death,  we  ^lall 
continue  united  by  those  Donds  of  charity 
which  bind  together  the  different  divisions  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  Remember  me,  I  be- 
seech you,  in  your  devotions — ^remember  me 
particularly,  when  the  holy  and  unspotted 
Victim  shall  be  offered  on  our  altars,  in  ez- 

Siation  for  the  sins  of  the  living,  and  of  the 
ead.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  I 
It  is  the  privilege  of  each  of  you,  to  write 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  to  the 
several  Bishops  of  the  Province,  suggesting 
whom  you  may  esteem  best  qualified  to  fifi 
my  vacant  chair;  it  is  vour  duty,  to  pray 
that  the  Pontiff  may  be  directed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Divine  Wisdom,  in  appointing  as 
my  successor,  one  who,  though  ne  will  not 
'-^cannot  surpass  me  in  firmness  of  fi&ith, 
and  devotion  to  the  cause,  yet  may  excel  me 
in  those  Christian  virtues,  by  which  that 
cause  would  be  advanced.  (Asking  for  tlie 
Pontifical,  he  turned  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.)  Situated  as  I  am,  it  surely  is  not 
requisite  that  I  should  read  through  the 
profession,  in  the  manner  which  is  prescribed 
— twice,  entirely.  My  faith  is  too  well 
known  to  you  and  to  my  people  to  make 
this  necessary — ^moreover,  I  am  too  debili- 
tated for  the  effort  /  acknowledge  the  Holy, 
CathoiiCy  ApoftoUc,  Roman  Church  for  the 
mother  and  mistress  <f  all  Churches.  I  owe 
true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  qf  Rome,  succeg" 
sorto  St.  Peter,  Prince  <f  &e  Apostles  and 
Vicar  cf  Jesus  Christ — I  receive  and  embrace 
aU  things  delivered,  defirted,  and  declared  by 
the  Soared  Canons,  and  Oeneral  Councils, 
and  particularly  by  the  Holy  Council  cfTrenL 
J  believe  with  a  firm  faith,  and  pnfess  all  and 
singular  the  articles  qfthat  Creed,  whic^  the 
Hofy,  Catholic,  Roman  Church  maketh  use 
of,  tn  their  plainest,  sim^^est,fuUest,  strongest, 
and  most  explicil  senses 

He  closed  the  volume,  and  signified  his 
desire  that  the  ceremony  might  proceed. — 
The  administration  of  the  rite  was  accord- 
ingly eompleted:  he  gave  his  benediction 
and  kiss  of  peaee  to  each  one  present;  and, 
having  been  divested  of  his  episcopal  insig- 
nia aira  sacerdotal  vestments,  sank  exhausted 
on  the  pillows. 

From  this  time,  the  ]K^op  devoted  him- 
self sealously  to  giving  instructions,  and 
otherwise  providing  for  the  government  of 
the  Dioeess,  and  for  the  management  of  his 


own,  and  of  the  affiurs  of  others,  which  were 
commingled  with  his.  When  fiatigaed  by 
attending  to  those  matters,  he  psased  the 
hours  in  meditation,  or  in  a  heavy  sleep ; 
firom  which  he  would  awake,  eager  to  renew 
his  suggestions  and  consultations.  The  three 
days  which  immediately  succeeded  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction, 
were  spent  in  this  manner.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  exhaustion  which  was  very 
gradually  taking  pUice ;  and  appomted  a  time 
for  a  &rewell  interview  with  the  members  of 
those  religious  communities,  in  whose  estab- 
lishment and  permanency,  he  was  so  deeply 
interested.  It  was  about  this  period,  that  he 
consulted  one  of  the  Physicians  relative  to 
the  most  expedient  time  K)r  conferring  with 
the  Head  of  one  of  those  Sodalities :  imbnn- 
ing  him,  that  he  regarded  his  doing  so  as  an 
indispensable  duty.  He  said :  **•  f  wish  to 
liave  some  private  conversations  with 
They  may  be  short  and  successive ;  and  yon 
can  regulate  the  times  and  their  duration. 
Should  I  expire  in  the  effort,  I  must  make  it ; 
for  much  depends  upon  that  Institution— 
in  that  Institution  every  things  depends  upon 
her."  After  such  a  representation,  and  the 
exhibition  of  so  firm  a  resolve,  no  dissuasions 
were  employed;  although  it  was  believed 
that  he  was  too  feeble  to  accomplish  what  he 
intended. 

On  Saturday,  ao^rdingto  his  own  arranges 
ment,  he  was  visited  by  roe  Sisters  of  Merey, 
m  a  body.  He  had  promised  the  Superioress 
that  they  might  come  to  him  for  his  benedic- 
tion before  death:  and  the  notaoes  which 
they  received  to  attend,  served  to  apmize 
them  tha^  *hope  the  charmer  lingerea'  no 
longer  with  the  sick.  He  viewed  them, 
ranged  around,  in  silent  grief;  and  seemed 
rapSUy  to  read  their  history.  He  remember- 
ed when  four  only,  constituted  their  whole 
force :  and  compared  their  former  inefficiency 
with  their  present  numbers,  resources  and 
usefulness.  Gratitude  to  God  for  the  bene- 
fits, which,  through  theu*  instrumentality  had 
already  been,  and  would  hereafter  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  community,  co-operated  with 
his  debility  to  deprive  him  of  utterance.  At 
kst,  he  succeeded  in  addressing  to  them  a 
single  sentence : — ^^You  know  mat  I  would 
say,  if  I  could — ^fulfil  your  obligations."  Each 
received  the  sign  <^  a  special  blessing,  and 
retired. 

Next  he  summoned  the  Students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  a  few  words, 
persua£d  them  to  continue  in  the  course 
upon  which  they  had  entered :  reminding 
them  that  only  by  seal,  discretion,  and 
knowledge,  could  they  expect  to  be  useful  to 
mankmd ;  and  through  holiness  of  life  alone, 
might  they  hope  to  see  God. 
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He  likewiae  desired  the  aatiafkctioii  of  once 
more  inspiriting  the  Ursolines,  for  wiiom  he 
felt  a  peculiar  sympathy  and  concern.  At 
the  caD  of  religion,  they  had  rehnqnished  the 
many  advant^nes  of  an  establishment  in 
which  they  m^ht,  amidst  fewer  cares  and 
distractions,  have  emulated  the  services  and 
suicti^  of  thev  Foundress,  and  of  many  of 
theu*  order.  Th^  had  heroically  persevered 
in  the  fiioe  of  dimculties ;  and,  undismayed 
hy  the  death  of  their  Moliier,  with  whom,  it 
was  feared,  the  prospects  of  their  success  had 
perished ;  thev  were  preparing,  by  additional 
exertions,  ana  with  increasing  numbers,  to 
advance  tJie  cause  of  education  and  piety,  to 
which  the^  are  devoted.  Under  the  unpend- 
ing  calamity,  he  was  anxious  to  rally  them, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  the  immediate 
discharge  of  theur  duties ;  and  to  fix  their 
minds  upon  the  noble  purposes,  for  which  they 
should  be  sustained.  Calhng  them  unto  himi 
as  an  anxious  parent  gathers  her  offspring, 
when  dangers  threaten,  he  discoursed  elo- 
quentiy,  though  silently — ^with  the  eye,  with 
all  the  features.  Twas  a  time,  when  mind 
communicates  with  mind,  independently  of 
language.  A  glance  conveyed  a  lesson — a 
look  imparted  instruction — a  gesture  signi- 
fied warning,  or  encouragement  Words 
were  superfluous ;  yet  that  *  swift  and  ready 
tongue'  likewise  vmdicated  its  function,  ut- 
tering the  following  beautiful  and  delicate 
exhortation.  *^  Observe  that  rule,  which,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  will  enable  you  to  attain 
the  perftetion  at  whicn  you  aim.  Ruin — 
rain  of  no  ordinary  description  is  on  the  one 
hand :  knowledge,  literature,  virtue,  modesty, 
all  Uie  graces  which  become  the  sex  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  are  on  the  otiier." 

After  those  exciting  scenes  had  ended,  he 
asked  that  the  office  of  VinUUion  of  the  Sick 
should  be  read ;  and  referring  to  the  Bene^ 
diah  in  Artiado  Mortis,  said "  Thai,  I  shall 
not  want  until  to-morrow."  On  the  next 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  he  had  relapsed 
into  thai  state,  which  I  have  once  before 
desraibed,  when  it  seemed  that  he  had  for- 
gotten much  which  had  occurred,  and  was 
oneonaeicras  of  his  actual  condition.'  At  this 
eriflis»  some  of  the  Clergy  entered  the  cham- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  prayers 
just  mentioned :  itttracted  by  their  approach, 
lie  demanded,  with  much  animation,  **'  what 
they  intended  to  dor  One  replied,  that  ac- 
eoiding  to  his  directions  of  tne  preceding 
day,  £ey  were  about  to  read  the  ^  Benedict 
tknfor  ike  Article  of  Dealh^  He  again 
inqiOTed,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  betokened 
surprise  :  ^'Is  it  necessary  f  Appealing  to 
the  physieian  who  wfls  present  ^  Are  the 
symptoms  worse  r    His  manner  convinced 


all  who  heard  him,  that  for  the  time,  he  had 
no  correct  perception  of  the  severiW  of  his 
illness  nor  of  his  hopeless  prostration  ;  no 
recollection  of  the  series  of  deliberate  prepar- 
ations for  death  in  which  he  had  participa* 
ted ;  nor  of  the  affectmg  interviews  in  which 
he  had  recentiy  borne  a  put.  The  words 
and  tone  of  the  answer  whidi  was  returned 
to  his  hut  interrogation,  impressed  him  vivid> 
ly  with  the  reality,  that  he  was  already  over- 
snadowed  by  the  *  coming  event'  For  an 
mstant,  his  ^tures  worked  with  an  expres- 
sion of  humour,  as  if  he  were  amused  at  his 
great  misapprehension  of  his  situation :  but, 
in  a  moment,  his  gravity  returned,  and  in  a 
solemn  manner  he  remarked :  "  I  had  hoped 

TO  BISS — ^BUT  I  BOW  TO  THE  WiLL  OF  GoD  I 
AND    AOCEFT    WHAT   He  AfFOISTS.      GO   Qlf, 

He  then  requested,  that  for  some  time,  he 
might  not  be  (usturbed :  desirous,  as  the  hour 
of  dissolution  *  nearer  came,  and  yet  more 
near,'  to  direct  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
solely  to  recollection,  and  to  the  contempl^i 
tion  of  the  ensuing  change.  He  spent  some 
time  in  those  exercises :  and  when  refreedied 
in  body  and  mind,  he  confided  to  a  faithful 
listener,  in  the  hearing  of  one  who  was 
already  acquainted  with  many  of  the  circum- 
stances, the  particulars  of  an  attempt  which 
had  befen  inade  to  stain  his  reputation.^- 
Speaking  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  idmost 
in  sight  of  that  Just  Judge  who  tries  the 
hearts  and  reins,  he  refuted  the  sUnder; 
without  however,  applying  a  single  term  of 
reproach  or  epithet  of  obloquy,  to  the  con* 
duct  of  his  concealed  maligners.  Not  that 
he  was  indifferent  to  the  effort  to  stigmatize ; 
for  we  saw  ihe  anguish  if  his  stmL,  when 
referring  to  the  possibility  liiat  these  misrep* 
resentations  might,  even  temporarily,  have 
lessened  him  in  the  regards  of  the  Head  and 
Counsellors  of  the  See  of  Rome--4hose  hig^ 
uid  holy  personages,  whom  nett  to  God,  it 
had  been  his  delight  to  honour,  and  his  en- 
deavor to  please. 

About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  sudden 
failure  of  pulse  occurred;  which  being  re- 
garded as  an  immediate  precursor  of  death, 
tiie  Clergy  assembled  to  recite  the  JZeeom- 
mendation  of  a  Send  departing.  He  received 
a  Crucifix ;  and  turning  the  Image  towards 
the  suppliants,  as  representing  the  attention 
of  Christ  to  their  petitions,  he  desired  that 
the  ^  usual  and  ordinary  fHrayers  of  the 
Church"  should  be  read.  He  joined,  with  a 
steady  voice,  in  the  worship;  and  at  the 
appropriate  responses  smote  his  breast  with 
feeble  blows,  and  called  upon  the  Lamb  who 
taketh  away  the  sms  of  the  World,  to  have 
mercy  upon  him.    When    the    formulary 
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changed  to  prayen  offered  ^the  sick,  he 
directed  the  Ima^  upon  the  Cross  towards 
himself:  and  whilst 

*•  Looking  npon  that  Btsn 
•   Qfthe  Redeemer's  love  dlyliie— 
Thinking  of  Hope  and  BllaB,'^ 

he  snrpiised  eveiy  one  by  the  firm  and  de- 
vout manner  with  which  he  assented  to  the 
acts  of  Thanksgiving,  of  Resignation,  and 
of  Contrition,  which  constitute  that  portion 
of  the  Office  which  is  read  for  a  dying  person, 
who  is  in  his  senses.  After  the  prayers  had 
been  concluded,  it  was  discovered  that  a  do* 
gree  of  re-action  had  commenced  wbkh 
would  sustain  life  for  several  hours  longer. 
Thus  the  evening  wore  away,  night  came 
on— ^and  still  those  powerful  lungs  continued 
to  respire,  and  that  stout  heart  to  pulsate, 
whilst  Death  was  stamping  his  signet  upon 
every  limb  and  feature.  At  midni^t,  one 
who  wished  to  be  remembered  bv  hun  here- 
after, and  who  had  *  waited  the  last  flash  of 
nature's  fire,'  as  the  moment  for  asking  that 
boon,  ^ve  him  some  drink,  and  inquired  in 
a  distinct  voice:  ** Bishop,  do  you  know 
mer  "Certainly,  I  do."— "My  nameT 
"  Sullivan.'' — ^The  interrogator,  in  a  sharp 
tone  of  disappointment  which  struck  the 
Bishop's  sensibility  so  as  effectually  to  rouse 
him,  again  demanded:  "Whatr  lie  instant- 
ly corrected  his  former  answer,by  pit>noanc- 
ingthe  proper  name  of  the  auerist;  who 
promptly  and  entreatinffly  askea :  "  you  will 
not  foiset  me  T  The  Dishop  made  no  ver- 
bal r^ly :  but  by  a  significant  gesture  and 
expression  of  countenance,  intimated  as  in- 
telligibly as  words  could  have  conveyed  his 
meaning,  that  the  request  was  superfluous ; 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  for  granted, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  remem- 
ber. Soon  after  this,  he  became  restless  and 
talkative,  but  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
what  he  said,  as  his  articulation  was  imper- 
fect, and  his  phraseology  inappropriate.  A 
few  broken  sentences  (such  as,  "Tie  me 
up— fix  me  as  they  should  find  me,  who  will 
come  for  me,'0  gave  us  the  hint,  that  he  de- 
sued  to  be  arrayed  in  his  episcopal  f(arb. 
Those  investings  were  partially  ana  quickly 
made:  he  was  evidently  satiefied;  and  we 
concluded  that  his  wishes  had  been  correctly 
divined.  He  rested  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
mustering  his  strength  as  for  a  considerable 
exertion,  commands  authoritatively  that  he 
should  be  "  put  on  board,  for  he  was  ready." 
life  ebbed  uowly  away ;  and  he  ceased  to 
breathe,  about  sunrise  of  Monday,  the  1 1th 
of  April. 

I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  devotion  with 
which  he  was  served  throughout  his  illness, 
especially  during  the  Ust  days  of  his  exiik 
tence— upon  the  intense  anxiety  and  sus- 


tained Hope  of  his  people,  whilst  he  yet 
lived,  and  their  overwhelming  grief,  in^en  at 
length  he  died — ^upon  the  pubuc  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow  wnich  followed  his  decease ;  ' 
upon  tiie  respect  and  affection  with  whkh 
hu  remains  was  visited  by  crowds  of  mourn- 
ers—upon that  'gush  of  voice,  that  burst  of 
feeling'  which  rent  the  sacred  stillness  of  the 
House  of  Grod,  as  his  body  was  borne  by  the 
Clergy  into  the  Cathedral— upon  the  unwea- 
ried mithfulness,  with  which  Priests  and 
Students 

^  The  much  loTodremitiia  of  their  mtiter  attended,* 

watching  beside  them,  without  intermission, 
by  night  and  day — upon  the  offices,  which 
for  successive  days  were  performed  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul — ^upon  the  conclusion  of 
those  obsequies,  and  the  entombing  of  his 
body,  beneath  his  episcopal  chair— or  upon 
the  noble  eulogy,  and  other  suitable  addres- 
ses, which  were  pronounced  by  Bishop 
KenricL 

Having  thus  complied  with  the  wishes 
which  engaged  me  in  this  undertaking,  I 
must  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  friends,  for 
the  rough  manner  in  which  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted. They  should  remember  that  the 
task  has  been  performed  amidst  incessant 
occupations,  wmch  have  allowed  only  mo- 
mentary intervals  for  recollection,  and  no 
leisure  for  the  revision  of  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. I  also  suggest  that  we  should  be 
mindful  of  the  injunction,  which,  although 
addressed  to  the  Clergy,  is  equally  obligatory 
upon  the  Laity ;  to  pray,  that  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  in  the  appointment  of  a  successor  for 
this  Diocess,  may  be  directed  by  the  Spirit  of 
Divine  Wisdom.  Let  us  add,  that  he  may 
nominate  one,  who  will  be  a  follower  of  Jomc 
OF  Charleston,  as  he  was  of  the  Apostles, 
and  they  of  Christ  N.  N. 

TRIBUTE  OP  RESPECT  TO  OUR  BE- 
LOVED AND  DECEASED  BISHOP. 

According  to  public  notice,  the  Hibernian 
Society  of  Chivleston,  convened  at  their 
HaU,  on  Monday  evening,  the  18th  inst.,  to 
pay  the  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  distinguisiied  brother  mem* 
ber,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  England. 

In  the  a^nce  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Caldwell, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Thomas 
Stephens,  the  Vice  President,  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  In  a  feellnff  and  touching 
manner,  he  introduced  to  the  Society  the 
painful  occasion  which  had  called  them 
together.  He  bestowed  a  rightly  merited 
compliment  on  the  many  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  revived  tfa^  recollection  of  many 
occasions,  where  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
the  most  striking  social  qualities  were  hap^ 
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fStf  iUnstnted  in  him,  ^ose  loss  had  oeca- 
■oned  Buch  flenenl  grief. 
After  Mr.  Stei^enB  had  condoded, 
A.  G.  Magrath,  Esq.  said — ^He  had  been 
lequealed  to  prepare  some  expreaaiona  of 
the  feelinga  of  the  Society,  in  the  deep  loaa 
BOBtained  in  the  death  of  Biahop  Engbmd 
He  had  mulertaken  the  duty,  Decanse  to 
him  it  waa  a  pleaauig  taali,  to  pay  respect 
to  the  memoiy  of  a  num  ao  s^ood  and  so 
preat  He  then  read  to  the  Society  the  fol- 
Eywing 

TKiHUTJS  TO  THE 

MEMORY  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

A  monmful  occasion  has  convened  us ! 
A  chair  is  vacant  in  our  hall!  A  voice  that 
was  loud  in  the  admonitions  of  the  Christian 
and  the  patriot,  has  died  away  oh  the  ear! 
A  spirit  that  aeemed  the  embodiment  of 
kmdnesa  and  charity — ^that  hunff  around  this 
hall  with  a  zeal  that  enchanted,  while  it  in- 
stmcted,  liaa  departed  forever !  The  minis- 
ter, whose  religions  devotion  lent  sanctity 
to  his  character,  and  influence  to  hia  councils ; 
the  meoiber,  whoae  heart  responded  to  the 
can  for  relief;  and  gave  to  wretchedneas 
that  sympathv  more  consoling  than  wealth ; 
the  Patriot  wnose  eloquence  in  the  cause  of 
a  suffering  country,  hailed  the  event  of  laying 
the  corner-stone  of  our  hall,  and  baptized  ita 
complfrtion  in  the  same  rich  and  feeling 
Btiain* ;  has  been  taken  away  from  us  for- 
ever, and  reposes  in  the  calmness  of  death, 
in  the  sanctuary  he  so  long  dignified  and 
sapported.  In  our  wide  community,  where 
all  sects  are  zealous  in  the  support  of  thdr 
peculiar  tenets,  there  is  now  no  feeling  save 
that  of  deep  sorrow.  Controversiea  and  dis- 
putes have  been  hushed  into  silence  before 
tins  manifestation  of  divine  omnipotence— 
and  the  Hebrew,  whose  heart  was  opened 
by  a  generoua  liberality — and  the  Protestants, 
who  combated  with  mm  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church— «nd  the  Catholic,  who  listened  to 
him  as  the  oracle  of  the  living  God ;  have 
ahke  crowded  around  the  cofiin  which  en- 
doeea  his  mortal  remains— and  offered  the 
deep  and  touching  tribute  of  tearfiil  sorrow 
to  hia  many  virtues.  While  all,  however, 
fflinffle  their  tribute  of  sympathy  in  the  loss 
of  £at  distinguished  Prelate,  the  Rt  Rev. 
Biahop  EnfflaiM — ^to  us,  his  death  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pecuEar  bereavement 

The  descendant  of  those,  who  are  able  to 
mmiber  many  of  thehr  name  among  the  dis- 
tbiguiahed  sons  of  the  land  of  their  birth, 
John  England,  at  an  early  affe,  gave  evidence 
of  that  power  of  mind,  and  £votedness  of 
purpose,  which  eventually  developed  them- 

*  Biahop  Engtond  was  nnaiilmoiuly  selected  by  the 
Bibeniian  Bodetj,  to  deliTer  the  address  at  the  laving 
ef  the  eofBor  stone  of  the  Bihernlaii  Hall,  and  again, 
■ft  the  tntpoblle  opening,  alter  Ita  completion. 


selves  so  eminently  and  aucceaafoliy  in  the 
administration  of  the  affiura  of  this  Diocesa. 
At  an  early  age,  he  became  posseaBed  of  the 
influences  of  religiop,  and  unheeding  the  en- 
ticements, which  to  one  so  giftec^  might 
easily  have  been  supposed  potential  in  direc- 
ting his  attention  to  pursuits,  where  success 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  seems  more  ffratifjr- 
ing  than  the  quiet  duties  of  the  Mmistiy ; 
he  yet  gave  to  the  Church  the  fidl  enerffies 
of  a  young  and  daring  spirit— a  heart  fiUed 
with  the  gentiesll  charities  of  life — and  an 
intellect  even  then  commanding  the  respect 
of  those  distinguished  by  age  and  station. 
At  an  early  age  he  commence  the  duties  of 
his  Holy  Ministry,  and  his  efforts  weregifted 
with  the  most  gratifying  success.  l%e  at- 
tention of  the  Catholic  Church  being  turned 
towards  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  the  position  and  promises  of  usefbl* 
ness  already  displayed  by  this  distinguished 
man,  recommended  him  to  the  appointing 
power.  And,  although  he  had  not  attainea 
the  age  which  the  Church  prescribes  for  the 
possession  of  the  office  lor  which  his  ser- 
vices were  required,  a  dispensation  was 
obtained  ^  and  he  was  invested  with  tiie  hifi^ 
and  responsible  position  of  Bishop  of  a  Dio- 
cess  composed  of  our  own,  and  two  of  our 
Sister  States.  He  came  among  us  with 
many  prejudices  to  surmount — many  difficul- 
ties to  overcome — ^much  dissatiaraction  to 
assuage.  But  the  edge  of  prejudice  was 
soon  exchanged  for  confidence— 4he  difiScul- 
ties  of  his  position  yielded  to  his  labor  of 
love — and  the  discontent  of  all  was  ex- 
chaneed  for  the  harmony  and  fellowship 
which  has  bound  the  members  of  his  Churcn 
in  the  strong  bonds  of  confidence  and  af- 
fection. 

In  our  body,  where  charity,  the  first  of 
human  virtues,  stands  the  consecrated  pledge 
we  hold  to  suffering  abroad^  without  pro- 
fanity it  ma;^  be  said,  he  was  the  chosen 
Priest  who  mmistered  at  her  altar.  His  hand 
was  ever  ready  to  grasp  with  fellowship  the 
hand  of  a  brother  in  distress— his  tear  fell, 
and  mingling,  united  itself  with  the  tear  of 
sorrow — whue  his  belief  in  religion,  and  his 
character  as  a  Minister  of  the  true  God, 
prompting  him  to  seek  misery  wherever  it 
was  wont  to  hide  itself,  cherished  with  the 
mantie  of  faith  and  hope,  the  agony  it  could 
not  always  remove.  He  came  to  us  a  friend, 
he  lived  with  us  a  brother.    He  died  among 

*  The  talented  writer  has  fUlen  into  a  slight  mistake 
in  this  sentence.  Our  lamented  preli^  was  ordained 
Priest  at  the  age  of  as,  a  dispensation  of  two  yean  hav- 
ing been  mnted  in  consideration  of  his  piety  and 
learning.  The  canons  of  the  Church  require  that  no 
one  he  oooeecrated  Bishop,  until  he  has  completed  his 
thirtieth  ropr.  Bishop  England  reeeired  ^iaoopat 
consecration  on  the  21st  of  September,  1890,  ttie 
thlrty-foorth  anntvenaiy  oi  his  birth-day.— Ens.  Mi^ 
cmLM^Awr. 
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OS,  with  all  the  love  th«t  virtue  bo  distin- 
guifihed  can  command. 

To  the  memory  of  one  so  eminentand  good, 
the  tribute  of  panegyrick  can  add  nothing 
to  [extol]  his  merit  No  tongue  can  even 
be  eloquent  in  his  praise — ^for  virtue  speaks 
loudest  in  the  memorials  of  her  own  worka 
Nor  can  human  pen  trace  his  character  with 
the  fervor  it  should  command,  for  the  narra- 
tive of  his  qualities,  reminds  all  of  his  loss ; 
and  the  hifffaest  strain  of  eulogy  is  lost  in 
the  loud  wafl  of  lamentation  and  sorrow  that 
echoes  throu^out  ouir  city. 

As  tiie  Patriot — ^the  lover  of  the  hmd  of 
his  birth,  no  superior  could  be  found  to  him 
whose  loss  we  aeplore.  He  was  bom  where 
the  iron  hand  of  despotism  nound  to  the 
dust  the  noblest  of  his  race.  He  lived  where 
he  could  see  the  scaffold  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  those  who  prized  the  honor  of  their 
country  more  than  they  feared  death.  He 
suffered  with  those  who,  conscious  pf  the 
then  fruitless  effort  they  were  making,  felt 
that  religion  of  the  Patriot,  which  makes  him 
hug  the  chain  in  triumph,  he  cannot  break 
in  the  hall  of  the  oppressor.  In  all  his  efforts 
connected  vnth  the  cause  of  suffering  Ire- 
land, he  gave  full  evidence  of  that  high  and 
dignified  zeal — that  fervid,  because  sincere 
eloquence,  which  recalled  the  scattering 
senses  of  the  weak — chastened  the  daring, 
and  excited  the  timid.  Careless  of  the  con- 
aequences  so  &r  as  he  was  concerned,  his 
voice  echoed  from  the  gatherings  in  his  own 
land,  and  told  the  oppressor  in  a  tone  that 
could  not  be  unheeded,  the  Ude  of  tyranny 
and  suffering,  that  millions  of  his  country- 
men were  compelled  to  undergo.  It  was 
not  the  wild  and  untamed  cry,  that  burst 
from  lawless  caprice,  from  unregulated  am- 
bition, or  licentious  passion — but  the  deep 
soul-stirring  utterance  of  a  man — ^who  felt 
for  the  sulfeiings  of  those  who  were  made 
after  the  imaffe  of  the  Grod  they  worshipped : 
who  believed  that  when  men  submit  in 
acquiescence  to  improper  rule,  they  debase 
the  divine  origin  thev  claim  from  their  }tu- 
ler  and  Master.  And  when  he  came  to  this 
&vored  land,  his  heart  did  not  then  cease  to 
beat  for  Ireland.  To  her  he  still  turned  with 
all  the  fondness— the  undying,  undimmed 
lustre— ^f  early  affection  and  devotedness; 
and  though  rich  and  beautiful  were  the  pearls 
of  his  eloquence  at  all  times— yet  never 
were  they  richer  and  more  beautifVil,  than 
even  when  **  at  random  strung,"  they  adorned 
the  expression  of  his  intense,  deep  seated, 
all-powerful  Love  of  Country. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  Umted  States — ^the 
adopted  son  of  our  Republic,  there  never 
breathed  one  more  fervent  in  his  admiration 
of  the  institutionslie  had  sworn  to  protect— 


mote  relisious  m  Jus  observanee  of  the  di^ 
ties  whkih  devolved  upon  him,  as  a  citizen 
of  a  country,  whose  laws  knew  no  distioc- 
tion  of  clasaes— whose  soU  cherished  and 
supported  alike  all  sects  in  religion.  Hit 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  excellencies 
which  shine  out  in  bold  relief,  amid  the  vices 
of  the  many  models  of  Republican  Govern* 
ment,  made  him  at  once  the  zealous  advocate 
of  a  well  regulated  liberty — the  antagonist 
of  all  lawless  and  revolutionary  feeling.  His 
long  experience  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
human  heart,  taught  him  at  once  the  possi- 
bility of  man^s  ^vermnent  of  himself  and 
the  evil  inseparable  from  boundless  domin- 
ion, when  power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  one.  His  perception  of  the  countleas 
blessings' which  we  have  enjoyed  under  our 
present  system  of  government,  accordingly, 
made  him  the  earnest  expounder  of  its  pur* 
poses  and  benefita  In  foreign  climes,  the 
mformation  he  conmiunicated,  and  the  influ- 
ence and  authority,  which  his  residence  and 
character  gave  to  Uie  institutions  under  which 
he  lived,  luive  tended  to  do  much  towardB  ex- 
tending a  proper  conception  of  the  system  of 
government  we  now  support  Superior  to 
le  excitement  of  the  day — looking  upon  the 
peculiar  structure  of  th^  system  or  our  gov- 
ernment at  tiie  South,  with  the  calm  and 
philosophic  eye  of  a  statesman ;  his  oharacter, 
nis  religion,  his  authority,  have  been  unceas- 
ingly and  successfully  exerted  in  behalf  of 
those  institutions,  so  peculiar  to  us  as  a 
Southern  people,  and  against  which  the  tide 
of  relentless  f^ticism  has  been  so  long  and 
wildly  beating.  His  even  and  well-tutored 
mind  bore  him  above  the  jGnlae  zeal  which  the 
frenzy,  not  the  philosophy,  of  religion,  will 
lend  to  her  votaries,  and  the  authority  and 
precepts  of  Christianity  were  nuide  to  sup- 
port tne  cause  of  peace  and  humanitnr.  True 
to  hunself,  and  true  to  Truth  itself,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  enter  the  lists,  even  when 
the  most  powerful  seemed  disposed  to  lend 
their  influence  to  swell  the  onward  course  of 
bigotry  and  violence.  Disdaining  the  chance 
of  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  his  popu- 
larity abroad,  he  did  not  fear  to  stand  forth 
the  advocate  of  justice  at  home.  And  in  the 
eloquent  and  conclusive  vindk»tion  of  h^ 
rights,  the  South  can  boast  no  one  more  de- 
voted and  unbending,  than  he,  whom  the 
cause  of  religion  waned  to  our  shore,  and 
the  cause  of  religion  enlisted  in  our  support 
Nor  have  his  services  been  forgotten.  Eveiy 
where  in  our  land,  have  the  testimonials  of 
respect  and  confidence  been  frequently  bes- 
towed— and  as  in  life  he  merited,  so  in  death 
he  received — tiie  profound  and  grateful  re- 
membrance of  a  people,  who  received  him 
with  kindness  as  an  exile,  who  treated  him 
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with  fondness  as  one  of  them — snd  who  have 
testified  in  his  death,  the  deepest  regret  and 
most  profoiuid  sorrow. 

As  a  Mmister  of  religion,  who  can  ade- 
quately portray  his  excellencies?  ^ncere 
in  his  belief  of  the  fidth  he  preached,  he 
practised  towards  all  that  mild  and  m&dk 
eharity  its  principles  so  strictly  inculcate. 
Loving  all  men,  he  yet  loved  with  the  most 
intense  aflfeetion  those  who  were  under  his 
protection.  No  eircnmstances,  no  season, 
no  hour,  was  to  him  unsuited  to  the  exercise 
of  the  fbnctions  of  his  holy  ministry.  When 
like  pestilence  has  swept  through  me  streets 
of  our  city— when  the  stranger  seemed  doom- 
ed to  death — ^when  human  nature  would 
scarce  enable  us  to  endure  the  idea  of  the 
Tolontary  self-sacrifice  he  seemed  about  to 
make— yet  even  then,  a  stranger— «ubject  to 
the  sicknesfr— in  the  most  fatal  season-— at 
the  dead  hour  of  the  night — ^in  the  lowliest 
dwelling,  he  held  the  cross  of  his  Saviour  to 
the  fiwt  dimming  eye  of  the  dying,  and  light- 
ened the  suffering  of  expiring  humanity, 
with  the  consolations  of  rehffion.  The  hand 
of  God  was  manifest  in  the  deliverance.  He 
went  forth  unharmed  amidst  disease  and 
death,  confident  in  the  hope  of  the  cross  he 
bore  in  his  hand.  He  bore  it  as  a  Soldier  of 
the  Cross ;  and  was  happy  in  the  reflection, 
that  whenever  his  journey  in  life  should  cease, 
that  Cross  would  mark  the  spot  where  his 
last  foot-print  was  made. 

For  many  years  alter  this  eventfbl  season 
in  iriiidi  fais  life  had  been  so  miraculoudy 
aawd,  with  the  most  unwearied  z«i],  he  gave 
the  poweilbl  resources  of  his  mind  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Catholic  religion.  "He 
came  to  onr  shore,  and  found  the  members 
of  his  Church  few  and  unconnected  with 
each  other.  His  efforts,  blessed  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  have  brought  them  all  again' 
to  the  altar  at  which  they  worshipped.  He 
came  to  onr  shore,  and  found  the  principles 
of  his  reli^on  imperfectly  understood.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  enlightenment  of  all, 
in  the  belief  in  which  he  hSi  faith,  and  lived 
to  see  the  respect  of  all  given,  even  where 
they  did  not  agree. 

In  the  many  controversies  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  he  has  perhaps  left  no  antago- 
nist entertaining  unlund  feelincs.  Always 
bent  on  tmth,  he  needed  not  uie  poisoned 
weapon  of  abuse  or  invective.  Ridi  in  the 
learning  of  his  Church ;  his  talents,  his  ur- 
laaity,  his  fiberalitv,  gave  to  all  his  discus- 
fbos,  a  character  tne  most  edifying  and  dig- 
aified.  Religion,  with  him,  was  not  a  terror, 
Int  an  affection.  He  won  his  way  to  the 
vait,  as  the  Minister  of  God,  by  ^e  unob- 
trsaive  simplicity  of  his  feeling— the  uittf> 
^tedgoodness  of  fais  heart    Andso  patient^ 
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so  uncomplaining,  so  persevering  was  he  in 
the  doing  of  goM,  by  the  establishment  of 
his  Church,  that  jMivations,  now  scarcely 
credible,  were  cheerfully  undergone,  in  order 
that  he  might  the  better  effect  ^  grand 
object  of  his  mission  to  tiie  new  world.  To 
qualities  so  striking  and  rare,  tiiere  could  not 
fail  to  be  paid  the  tribute  of  admiration— of 
req)ect  To  such  nobility  of  heart,  kindred 
generosity  would  pay  its  homage,  even  if  a 
difference  existed.  And  few  could  witness 
without  the  deepest  sensibility,  and  none 
who  witnessed  will  ever  forget,  the  mute  yet 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  worth,  which  a  dis- 
tinguished antagonist  paid  to  his  cold,  sense- 
less  remains.  When  life's  struggle  was  over 
and  his  body  was  about  to  be  mterred,  one 
who  had  combated  with  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church,  stood  gazing  upon  the  marble  fea> 
tures,  now  sleeping  m  colorless  repose.  The 
eye  tiiat  was  once  oright  with  zeal,  was  shut 
forever  upon  the  world — ^the  tongue  so  elo- 
quent and  convincing,  was  hush^  and  still 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  his  coffin — the  frame 
so  strong  in  life,  iKoas  cold  and  powerless  in 
death.  There  was  the  victory  of  death — 
there  the  triumph  of  God's  will.  And  he 
who  gazed  upon  that  body,  had  now  come 
to  change  the  excitement  of  contest,  for  the 
Doeditation  of  death.*  In  that  coffin,  was 
written  the  awful  commentary  of  a  superior 

Sower,  and  the  burning  tear  that  coursed 
own  the  cheek  of  him  who  yet  survived,  was 
the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  tribute  from 
the  generosity  of  the  living,  to  the  merit  and 
ezcdlence  of  the  dead. 

It  is  the  hour  of  approaching  dissolution, 
that  is  the  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  con- 
duct which  one  exercises  through  life.  And 
never  has  there  been  chronicled  a  death-bed 
scene  more  impressive  than  that  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Engbind.  The  kind  solicitude  of 
friends  had  secured  for  him  the  best  medical 
attendance,  and  long  after  the  hope  of  the 
physician  had  gone,  ueir  devotion  could  not 
bear  thid  idea  of  eternal  separation  from  a 
friend  so  true — a  pastor  so  beloved.  Not 
so,  however,  with  him.  Neither  desuring  nor 
yet  fearing  death,  he  awaited  his  fate  with 
that  calm  and  dignified  composure  so  well 
fitting  one,  who  served  a  Master  of  Omnipo- 
tence. And  when  the  last  solemn  offices  of 
his  Church  were  performing — though  weigh- 
ed down  in  sickness — his  spirit  rose  supenor 
to  the  body — and  the  servant  of  God  was 
fiiithful  to  the  last !  His  dying  Instruction 
to  those  who  were  associated  with  him,  fell 
upon  the  )ear  of  the  assembly,  like  a  voice 
from  another  world.  It  was  the  pure,  un- 
earthly spirit  of  religion,  that,  supplying  all 
else,  seemed  to  play  around  his  deatn-bed— > 

*  Tlie  Rev.  Richard  Fuller. 
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and  conaecnte  the  last  momeDta  of  one  of 
the  beat,  bri^teat  and  pnreat  of  her  votariea. 
He  waa  a  Soldier  of  the  CroasI  Even  to . 
hia  kat  moment,  the  emblem  of  fiuth  waa  firm 
in  hia  graap— «nd  the  laat  motion  of  hia  hand 
ms  to  raiae  to  hia  lip,  and  aeal  there  with  a 
kiaa,  the  aign  of  Redemption  he  had  preaehed 
to  man.  Aa  he  lived  tiia  life  according  to 
the  law  of  hia  God,  he  waa  able  to  exclaim 
in  the  laat  word  he  uttered,  "•  Ready!"  Aa 
be  died,  a  Chriatian,  aware  of  the  imperfection 
of  flJl  that  ia  mortal,  hia  laat  breath  acaioe 
flufficed  to  allow  him  to  exclaim  in  hia  prayer 
of  peniteoMoe,  **  Have  mercy  !** 

Thna  lived— and  thna  died-— thia  diatm- 
gttiahed  Prelate.  Thua  haa  departed  firom 
ua,  the  ornament  of  our  Society.  Thua  haa 
religion  lost  a  devoted  aervant  ^- philan- 
thropy an  untiring  advocate.  The  temple 
which  he  reared  to  God  ia  now  hunff  with 
mouming-^our  Hall,  but  more  our  hearta, 
are  dull  with  the  gloom  of  aorrow.  In  that 
temple,  another  may  aupply  hia  place— but 
in  the  hearta  of  hia  frienda,  there  can  be  no 
aubatitute  for  him.  To  them,  a  brilliant  light 
haa  been  for  ever  extinguiahed— ^uid  they 
muat  grope  their  way  along  the  pathway  of 
lUe,  guided  by  the  memory  of  tne  religion 
he  preached— -the  charity  he  inculcated--the 
virtuea  he  practised. 

Be  it  tiierefore  Re9dhedy  That  the  Hiber- 
man  Society  of  Charleaton  have,  Id  the  death 
of  the  Rt  Rev.  Biahop  England,  austained 
tiie  loaa  of  a  member  and  companion,  whoae 
eminent  learning  adorned  the  virtuea  of 
charity  and  benevolence— -whoae  character 
gave  aignity  to  hia  Society — hia  country — 
and  hia  Church— whose  name  vrill  be  ever 
dear  in  the  memory  of  those  who  love  and 
admire  the  excellenciea  of  our  nature. 

Resolved^  That  in  teatimony  of  our  pro- 
found respect,  the  membera  of  the  Hibernian 
Society  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm,  for 
the  space  of  thirty  daya. 

RufiUvei^  That  a  copy  of  theae  ph>ceed^ 
inga  be  entered  on  the  minutea,  publiahed 
in  the  papera  of  thia  city,  and  transmitted  to 
the  fiunily  of  the  illuatnous  deceased. 

After  Mr.  Magrath  had  concluded  the 
reading  of  hia  tribute— 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  James  S.  Rhett, 
It  waa  unanimously  Resolved,  That  ibe 
aame  be  adopted  by  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moreland, 
Resolved,  That  thia  Society  do  now  ad- 
journ in  ailence,  and  without  comment 
The  Society  then  adjourned. 

THOiua  STBFHSva,  Vice  Preaident, 

Acting  Preaident 

W.  N.  Hamiltoh,  Secretary. 


Vnm  the  SaTumah  Goofgiaa. 

HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY. 

At  an  extra  meeting  of  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciety of  the  city  of  Savannah,  held  at  its 
Room  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  Saturday,  14th  of 
May,  1842,  the  Preaident,  Geo.  B.  Uumming, 
Eaqr.,  in  the  Chair;  the  journal  of  the  last 
meethiff  having  been  read,  the  Preaident  arose 
and  a^rareaaed  the  Society,  in  aubatanoe,  as 
followa : — 

Gbhtlbmen — ^I  diacharge  a  duty  devolved 
upon  me  by  official  atation,  in  announciiuf 
formally  to  you  the  death  of  John  Ehiglana, 
D.  D.,  fiiriiop  of  Charleston.  Thia  bereave- 
ment waa  auatained  by  that  Dioceaa,  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  ult  Biahop  England 
waa  an  honorary  member  of  thia  body,  it 
having  ^onferreu  ita  Diploma  upon  him,  on 
Saint  Patriok'a  Day,  of  the  year  1824,  on 
which  occaaion  he  pronouncea  before  it  ap 
oration,  whidi  ita  minute  of  that  day  char- 
acterizea  by  tiie  one  emphatic  word  **  admi- 
rable T 

**A  great  man  haa  fidlen  in  laraelT    If 
the  poaaeaaion  of  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
constitute  an  enviable  distinction    in  the 
character  of  a  man,  and  entitle  him  to  pro- 
minence among,  and  to  influence  over  his 
fellow  men,  it  derogatea  nought  from  hii 
merit,  that  he  had  no  agency  in  the  acquin- 
aition  of  this  faculty :  whether  innate  or 
implanted,  it  ia  manifestly  the  design  of  his 
Creator,  that  he  shall  have  control  over 
mind,  and  he  is  held  reqwnaible  for  tiie 
manner  in  which  he  wielda  thb  power,  to  the 
Creator.    We  therefore  state  it  aa  a  merito- 
rioua  attribute  of  Bishop  Enghmd,  that  be 
waa  immeaaurably  in  advance  of  hia  com- 
petitors, in  intellectual  force.    Acute  in  hia 
perceptiona,  he  at  once  compiehended  the 
idea  presented  to  the  mind,  and  he  waa  in- 
stantty  prepared  to  transfer  the  image  from 
hia  own,  to  the  minda  of  othera,  in  apt  and 
beautiful    illustxmtions.    But,  the    gigantic 
power  of  hia  mind  waa  aeen  and  felt  in  the 
atrength  of  argument,  which  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  aubject    Annihilating  eophis- 
triea  aa  they  were  thrown  in  hia  oath,  he 
rescued  truth  from  the  meshea  of  fidlacy, 
and  conducted  her  triumphantly  to  the  de- 
monatration.    Biahop  England  poaaeaaed,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  an  attribute,  the  merit  of 
^diich  belonged  excluatvely  to  himael£  It  was 
hia  varied  and  extenaive  knowledge,  intense 
study  and  deep  reaearch,  [that]  imd  accn- 
muhUed  in  hia  mind  a  mass  of  acquirement, 
which  enabled  him  to  graap  every  aubject, 
and  to  Ueat  it  with  a  master's  hand.    For 
thia  diatmction,  he  waa  mdebted  to  the  most 
untiring  indua^y,  and  to  the  moat  patient 
mveatigation.    It  waa  a  peeuliarity  of  hia 
leammg,  that  it  vraaratfaer  uaefdl  than  polite; 
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and  oonaeqiMiitiy,  ite  eieets  were  dimls^ed 
in  pnclieiu  rewute,  and  not  in  h}n[K)taetical 
benefits.  With  Buch  a  mind  and  such  at- 
tainments, it  ia  no  marvel  he  should  have 
acquired  a  aound  and  diacriminating  judg- 
ment This  he  ever  exercised  in  that  just 
and  equal  degree,  which  rendered  him  faith- 
M  to  him»3f  and  faithful  to  others,  hut 
always  tempering  itself  with  the  charity  that 
■^hopeth  all  thmgs,  helieveth  all  things, 
oidureth  all  things." 

It  was  not  possible  that  a  man  endued 
with  80  oobk  an  intellect,  with  such  exten* 
aive  erudition,  and  with  that  ripened  judg- 
ment, ^ould  fail  to  occupy  a  large  space  m 
the  public  eye,  and  when  such  a  man  &lls, 

nay  we  not  exclaim,  ^  ^J^*^^  '"'^  ^'^  "^ 
deol  fiiUen  in  Isiad."  The  occasion  which 
iias  conT^ied  us,  is  mournful  in  the  extreme. 
We  have  a  property  in  the  memory  of  Bishop 
England.  He  was  our  brother.  Fx>r  eighteen 
years,  he  was  aseociated  with  us  in  haoits  of 
the  doaeai  affection ;  and  can  the  fraternal 
tie  be  anndered  without  a  pang?  He  came 
Ions  from  unhappy  Erin,  whence  he  was 
exiled  by  the  unrelenting  tyranny  of  her 
oppressor.  He  sought,  imder  the  auspices 
M  true  liberty,  the  only  consolation  that  can 
remain  to  the  exile,  thrust  out  of  his  beloved 
country  by  persecution  and  oppression.  He 
found  it  in  Uie  open  hearts  of  Southern  men, 
and  the  tears  which  bedewed  his  grave,  tes- 
tify how  well  he  deserved  it.  A  seat  is 
vacant  at  the  festive  board,  where  we  are 
wont,  on  the  day  of  our  Patron  Saint,  to 
assemble  in  social  harmony,  and  there  re- 
member £iin — ^where  the  tears  of  sympathy, 
(let  the  scoffer  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
luxury  of  gnei,  taunt  us  with  [our  weeping,]) 
are  shed,  as  we  contemplate  the  woes  of 
sweet  Erin.  He  voice  that  once  proceeded 
from  that  chair  is  hushed.  That  manly 
frwm,  which  as  it  rose,  iaspued  awe  and  v&or 
eration,  has  collapsed  under  the  chiU  of 
deiUh.  That  eye,  once  ^waking  with  ex- 
preaaioii,  is  closed  forever.  ^He  rests  from 
his  labors,  and  now  his  works  do  follow 
him." 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  England,  Ireland 
has  lost  a  defender,  second  m  ability  and 
devotion  to  none  of  those  worthies  who  are 
now  daazlii^  the  world  by  their  intrepidity 
in  the  assertion  of  her  rights,  and  in  the  de- 
claration of  her  grievances. 

He  was  a  pue,  Irish  Patriot  He  aouflfat, 
alone  by  Constitutional  means,  to  redress  ner 
wrongs,  and  to  restore  her  to  her  rank  in 
that  empire  of  which  she  is  so  distmguished 
a  eoortitaent.  He  considered  the  Act  of 
Unum,  by  which  she  was  deprived  of  her 
kgisUUnre,  to  be  the  master  gnevanee  in  the 
calalogae   of  ImpositioniL    He   knew  that 


union  had   been   procured  by  fraud  and 
treachery,  and  therefore  held  it  to  be  a  sacred 
obligation  to  his  country,  to  clamor  for  ita 
repMl,  unceasinglv.    But,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
religion,  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  he 
deprecated  all  resort  to  violence,  teaching  ' 
the  maxim  withal,  that  he  who  commits  a 
crime,  strengthens  the  enemy.    He  saw  that 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  whether 
Tory  or  Whiff,  would  exult  in  being  able  to 
drive  the  Irish  into  insurrection,  and  hence 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  to  be  obedient  to 
law,  and  to  abstain  from  outrage. 
.    In  the  death  of  Bishop  England,  this 
countiyhas  lost  a  patriotic  and  devoted  citi- 
zen,   tie  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  a 
zealous  supporter  of  Republican  instituticms. 
He  held  as  unquestionaole,  the  political  doe- 
trine,  that  the  many  are  not  made  for  the 
use  of  the  few,  and  that  the  best  govern- 
ment  is  that  which  diffuses  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  among  a  people.    He 
was  warmly  attached  to  our  system  of  go* 
vemment,  and  defended  it  when  assailed  by 
the  aristo<»aey,  with  a  cogency  of  argument, 
and  a  power  of  eloauence,  which  demolished 
its  opponents.    In  me  death  of  Bishop  Eng- 
hind,  his  native  countrymen  have  sustained 
a  loss  ^^lich  no  time  can  repair.    Nomanin 
this  country  exercised  a  greater  personal 
influence  over  them,  and  no  man  waa,  per- 
haps, so  meek  under  the  consciousness  of  it 
He  was  eminently  skilled  in  all  the  work- 
ings of  the  passions,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  intricacies  of  the  heart    He  knew 
how  to  alUy  the  irritations  which  too  often 
grew  out  of  competition  in  the  race  for  ad- 
vancement; and  Ins  calm  temperament  qua- 
lified him,  at  all  tunes,  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  to  his  arbitrement 

Poeeeesing  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his 
countrymen,  they  hastened  with  eagemesa  to 
Uiy  their  controversies  before  hun,  and  felt 
secure  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  <^'hi8  de- 
crees. He  was  emphatioally  theur  &ther  and 
their  friend,  and  whether  involved  in  differ- 
ences whh  each  other,  or  with  tiieir  ad<^pted 
countrymen,  they  were  confident  m  the 
safety  of  his  umpirage.  They  were  proud 
of  his  talents  and  his  station;  and  they  glo- 
ried in  his  fiune. 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  En^and,  his 
Church  haa  sustained  a  bereavement,  which 
we  have  its  own  authority  for  pronouncing 
^^irreparaUe." 

Entering  into  holy  orders  at  the  age  of 
twentyHthree  years,  we  find  faun  eleven  years 
afterwards  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Pope,  and  selected  by  him  to  wear  the  mitre, 
and  to  bear  the  Cross  to  the  new  world.  For 
the  abiliiY  and  fideli^  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  high  ftmettonsttf  the  Episeopate, 
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we  can  appeal  to  the  Church.  Wifcneaa  hn 
devated  standing  in  the  Provincial  Council ; 
mark  him  as  the  aptly  chosen  organ  of  the 
Episcopal  College,  in  its  communication  with 
the  Holy  See;  hsten  to  the  ardor  with  which 
he  urses  the  protection  of  the  Father  of  the 
FaithSil  over  his  transatlantic  flock.  See 
him  encountering  trials  without  number; 
enduring  privations  acute;  practising  self 
denial  severe;  traversiflg  oceans  and  conti- 
nents, to  fulfil  and  make  proof  of  his  ministiy. 
Hear  him  defending  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church  against  misrepresentation,  with  a 
dignity,  a  logic,  and  an  eloquence  unsur- 
passed, if  not  unequalled.  See  him  concili- 
ating the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  denonu- 
nations,  and  yet  maintaining,  unimpaired,  the 
integrity  of  the  principles  of  his  own. 

No  more  shall  we  hear  from  his  lips  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  his  Church,  nor 
will  that  Church  ever  again  listen  to  his 
sublime  precepts.  We  condole  with  it,  in  its 
bereavement  Would  we  could  console  it, 
under  its  loss. 

Such  was  the  man,  whose  death  we  are 
called  to  mourn.  It  is  for  you.  Gentlemen, 
to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  you  vtill  pay 
a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  President  having  concluded  his  ad- 
dress, Col.  James  Hunter,  the  oldest  member 
of  the  Society  and  an  ex-President,  rose  and 
addressed  the  Chair  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pbesidbmt — ^A  life  already  prolonged 
beyond  tiie  span  usually  allotted  to  man,  and 
somewhat  eventful  in  its  history,  has  brou^t 
to  my  knowledge  a  great  variety  of  character; 
but  among  all  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  call  my  friends,  for  none  did  I  entertain  a 
hi^er  personal  respect,  than  for  the  distin- 
guished ^ntleman,  whom  you  have  so  hap- 
Sily  and  justiy  eulogized;  in  the  address  now 
euvered. 

I  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  this  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  period  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred, when  he  was  invested  witii  his  diplo- 
ma. Then,  and  for  some  years  previous,  and 
afterwards  in  his  visits  to  this  city,  I  was  in- 
timate and  fiuniliar  in  my  intercourse  with 
him;  I  was  cognizant  of  his  feelings  in  rela- 
tion to  this  Institution,  and  can  therefore 
state  with  confidence,  that  they  were  always 
illustrative  of  the  warmest  attachment  to  it; 
but,  sir,  his  acts  shall  speak  for  hunself,  to 
sustain  my  declaration,  when  invested  with 
honorarv  membership,  he  replied  to  the  depu- 
tation that  tendered  it  in  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety, after  making  his  acknowledgments: 

^  iielieve  me,  when  I  assure  you^  that  my 
gratification  is  edianced  at  being  thus  aa- 
mitted  into  a  Society,  which  contidns  breth- 
ren in  affection,  though  not.  united  in  the 
same  creed;  and  when  f  see  mingled  together. 


witii  the  sons  of  Ireland,  for  the  celebration 
of  our  national  festival,  the  fellow  country- 
men of  Washington,  the  friends  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  lovers  and  advocates  of  liber^, 
to  this  Society  I  feel  deeply  indebted,  to  its 
interests  I  am  warmly  attached." 

Bishop  England  was  greatly  sensible  of 
the  kindness  and  attention  he  constantiy  r^ 
ceived  from  citizens  of  this  place,  and  he  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  every  matter  that  affected 
the  prosperity  of  this  city;  he  lent  his  valua- 
ble assistance  to  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Savannah  Free  School,  though 
under  Protestant  management,  and  appointed 
an  annual  sermon  to  m  preached  in  me  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  St  John's,  and  a 
collection  of  money  to  be  made,  to  aid  the 
funds  of  that  important  and  valuable  Instl- 
tution.  On  one  occasion,  althouflfa  much 
prcAsed  for  time,  at  the  instance  of  the  Di- 
rectresses, he  prolonged  his  stay  in  the  dty, 
to  plead  in  a  public  discourse,  the  cause  of 
that  School,  before  the  Congregation  of  the 
Roman  Catiiol»  Church.  He  thus  attested 
his  disregard  of  sectarian  distinctions,  when 
the  object  to  be  attained  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  This  disposition  con- 
sisted admirably  with  the  views  he  held  of 
true  religion  and  enlightened  freedom.  He 
became  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him,  by 
those  virtuous  ties  that  enfibre  and  ennoble 
the  human  character. 

An  inscrutable  decree  has  gone  forth,  and 
he  who  was  the  8a£[e  advocate  of  religion, 
and  the  untiring  friend  of  intellectiuu  re- 
finement, has  been  tnmslated  from  the  scene 
of  his  temporal  usefulness,  to  that  celestial 
home,  where  the  fiuthful  enjoy  the  reward  of 
their  fidelity.  But,  Mr.  Preadent,  it  is  not 
my  intention,  bv  an  appeal  to  your  sensibili- 
ty, to  awaken  those  sacred  feelings  that  are 
sdentiy  and  affectionately  enwreatiiing  them- 
selves around  the  hallowed  memory  of  this 
benevolent  prelate  and  illustrious  patriot; 
my  des^  is,  to  give  expression  to  our  asso- 
ciated leelings,  under  the  poignant  bereave- 
ment that  we,  as  a  Society,  have  sustained  in 
the  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  England. 
Gifted  with  a  comprehensive  ana  discrimi- 
nating mmd,  that  mind  embued  with  a  deli- 
cate philosophy,  enriched  with  the  varied 
lore  of  a^  and  of  nations,  and  illumined  by 
the  sanctifying  lidit  of  revealed  religion,  his 
motives  were  guraed  by  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  and  his  conduct  was  illustrative 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  motives.  While  as  a 
sagacious  stateonan,  he  defended  the  Insti- 
tutions he  admired,  and  as  an  erudite  theo- 
logian, he  no werfiilly  advocated  the  doctrines 
he  beUev^,  he  ever  cheerfully  awarded  to 
those  who  honorably  dissented  fix>m  his 
views,  ^diether  of  political  or  ecclesiastical 
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womtq^jj  the  meed  of  candor  and  the  palm 
of  merit.  Tliat  this  was  the  estimate  of  his 
eharacter,  may  fiurlv  be  inferred,  from  the 
gentle  aaaidnity  and  disinterested  solicitude 
of  ^ose  noble  minded  citizens  of  other  re- 
ligions persuasions,  who  generously  com- 
peted with  those  of  his  own  iaith,  in  sooth- 
ing the  close  of  his  militant  existence.  Of 
Buhop  England,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
his  deportment  was  consistent  with  his  pro* 
feaaion;  a  review  of  his  life  will  show,  that 
from  the  momeiit  when,  with  buoyant  hope 
fod  fond  anticipation  of  the  ultimate  libera- 
tion of  his  own  beloved  green  Isle,  and  re- 
joieing  in  the  constellated  glory  of  his 
adopted  home,  he  first  sainted  with  a  son's 
affection  and  a  natriot's  devotion,  "  The  Land 
of  tiie  FVee  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave,"  to 
that  on  wliich,  in  the  rich  and  honored  au- 
tomn  of  his  years,  encircled  by  sincere  and 
spnpathizing  friends,  he  calmly  bade  fiure- 
well  to  this  probationary  scene,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  mighty  heart,  the  {nroductions  of 
his  chuwic  pen,  ana  the  impressive  fervor  of 
his  graceful  and  glovring  eloquence,  were 
imited  for  the  regeneration  of  Irehuid,  the 
perpetuity  of  American  Institutions,  the 
promotion  of  the  sciences  and  usefrd  arts, 
and  the  universal  diflfusion  of  social  har- 
mony, morality  and  religion. 

Sudi  is  a  fiunt  outlme  of  the  fame  of  our 
distinguiahed  and  lamented  associate,  and 
now  it  only  remains  that  I  ask  you  to  place 
ipon  the  journal  of  your  association,  this 
preamble  iod  these  resolutions: 

Whebsas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in 
his  inscrutable  providence,  to  remove  from 
the  sight  of  our  eyes,  and  to  teaa  from  the 
embnwe  of  our  hearts,  his  eminent  and  dis- 
tingnished  servant,  and  our  venerable  and 
beloved  brother,  the  Right  Rev.  John  E2ng- 
hiid, D.  D.,Bishopof  Charleston ;  and  whereas 
avoid  is  thus  created  in  our  Association,  which 
never  can  be  filled. 

Resolved — ^That  the  Hibernian  Society  of 
the  city  of  Savannah,  have  heard  vrith  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  most  solenm  mourning, 
of  the  death  of  their  cherished  and  gifted 
Mow-member,  Bishop  England. 

Remihed — ^Iliat  in  nis  (feath,  his  country 
has  lost  an  able  defender ;  his  adopted  coun- 
try, a  patriotic  citizen ;  his  Church,  dUbriattt 
and  shining  lif^ht;  and  this  association,  a  W 
loved  companion. 

ReMoivei — ^That  the  banner  of  this  society 
be  enshrouded  in  mourning,  and  that  the 
Dembers  wear  crape  upon  the  left  arm,  for 
the  spoee  of  three  months. 

Raoived—Thai  the  entile  proceedings  of 
tiiis^eeting  be  published,  and  a  copy  of 
them  he  transmitted  to  the  Very  Rev.  Rich- 
aid  S.  Baker,  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocess  of 


Charleston,  and  another  copy,  through  himi 
to  the  reU^ves  of  the  late  Bishop  En^Umd. 

Resolved — ^That  the  President  of  this  So- 
ciety be  charged  vrith  the  duty  of  carrying 
the  last  resolution  into  effect 

After  the  President's  address,  and  the 

{preamble  and  resolutions,  were  read,  the  fol- 
owing  remarks  were  offered  by  Mr.  Thos. 
D.  Rice: 

Mr.  Prbsxdbiit,  I  approach  you  most  re- 
spectfully for  the  purpose  of  aavocatmg  the 
adoption  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
offered  by  our  excellent  firiend,  CoL  Hunter^ 
and  to  apHcit  your  kind  permission  for  the- 
publkation  of  tiie  luminous  address  with 
which  you  have  introduced  the  proceedinsa 
of  this  meeting.  I  do  so,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  sadness  and  delight;  of  radness— 
tfaEt  the  demise  of  an  illustrious  associate  is 
the  cause  of  our  convention ;  of  delight—* 
that  the  mental  nobility  and  eminent  piety 
of  that  associate  entitled  his  memory  to 
those  sentiments  of  social  regard  and  vene- 
ration, so  hapily  delineated  in  your  graphic 
portraiture  of  ms  character,  ana  so  admira- 
bly expressed  in  CoL  Hunter's  preamble  and 
resolutions.  Sir,  in  your  felicitous  exor- 
dium, you  observed  tiiat,  as  we  appreciated 
his  virtues,  we  should  deplore  the  bereave- 
ment occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Ri^^t 
Rev.  Bishop  England;  and  you  also  said, 
that  *^  a  great  man  had  fidlen  m  Israel"  We 
frilly  accord  with  the  justice  and  liberality 
of  your  views,  and  sensibly  feel  the  urepara- 
ble  loss  of  our  distinguished  associate :  for, 
as  true  greatness  is  round  in  the  practice  of 
social  virtues,  and  as  the  virtues  are  based 
upon  the  observance  of  divine  laws,  so  none 
can  be  truly  great  who  are  not  truly  virtu- 
ous, and  none  can  be  truly  vurtuous,  who  do 
not  revere  the  laws  of  the  living  God.  In- 
dulging this  train  of  thought,  allow  me  to 
inquire,  who  we  are?  wluit  we  are?  and 
why  are  we  here?/  These  are  plain  ques- 
tions, to  which  we  may  answer,  that  we  are 
Irishmen,  and  the  sons  of  Irishmen,  imbued 
with  the  love  of  our  native  land,  and  digni*  - 
fied  as  citiaens  of  this  free  and  glonous 
Republic  —  we  are  members  of  the  most 
ancient,  benevolent,  and  literary  society  in- 
stituted by  civilized  man,  and  we  are  here  to 
testify  our  affectionate  reverence  for  the  au^ 
gust  memory  of  him  who  was  great,  because 
ne  was  virtuous,  and  whose  laudable  ambi- 
tion was  to  difiuse  hapinness,  by  inculcating 
those  principles  that  enlighten  the  human 
understanding,  and  consequently  elevate  the 
soul  to  a  knowledge  of  her  own  immortal 
destiny.  May  we,  while  we  admire  the 
tranquil  splendor  of  his  career,  calmly  and 
steaculy  emulate  the  transcendent  vurtues  of 
his  eharacter,  so  that,  when  our  day  of  final 
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separation  arrives,  we  too  may  *'  bow  to  the 
wul  of  God,  and  accept  what  he  appoints." 

^Die  we  may,  and  die  we  miul, 
Buttohl  where  eaadiut to  dust 

Be  oonMgnedso  well, 
Ab  where  heaven  its  dews  ihall  rited. 
On  the  sainted  patriot**  bead, 

Ofhie  deeds  to  teU.** 

I  conclude,  Sir,  with  a  hope  that  the  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  offered  by  Colonel 
Hunter,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Right  Rev.  Bishop  England,  will  be 
adopted  by  this  meeting,  and  a  copy  of  them 
deposited  in  the  azehives  of  our  Society. 

Aware  of  the  long  ac()naintance  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Neill  with  the  illustrious  subject 
of  our  tribute,  and  that  for  two  weeks  of 
the  period  of  his  last  sickness,  he  watched 
frequently  by  his  bed-side,  the  President  re- 
quested him  to  give  some  traits  of  the  great 
man's  earlv  life,  and  durinff  the  close  of  his 
eventfiil  life.  Mr.  O'Neill  responded,  and 
in  substance  gave  the  following  detail : 

From  idl  that  has  alread^  transpired, 
through  the  public  press  and  other  sources 
of  communication,  respecting  the  well  mark- 
ed life  and  transcendent  virtues  of  Bishop 
JSngland,  I  looked  not  for  this  call.  But  I 
respect  the  source  whence  it  emanates,  and 
though  I  approach  the  subject  with  diffidence, 
I  shul  endeavor  to  sketch,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, what  I  have  heard  from  otners,  and 
those  characteristics  of  the  great  Prelate 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. 

This  is  not  the  time,  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate, to  «diibit  the  gloomy  scene  of  Ire- 
tand's  degradation,  consequent  on  Saxon 
hivasion,  and  atrocious  penal  laws  by  subse- 
quent rulers.  In  sorrow,  rather  than  in 
anger,  I  must  say,  that  a  short  time  prior  to 
the  birth  of  John  England,  there  was  no  al- 
tenuitive  between  religious  apostacy,  and 
total  ignorance,  save  in  cases  where  death 
or  transportation,  beyond  half  the  convex 
globe,  was  the  penalty  awarded  to  the  cleric 
'  or  laic  who  was  discovered  instructing  the 
youth  in  the  principles  of  science,  or  the 
dements  of  a  moderate  education. 

Under  the  operation  of  those  abominable 
and  persecuting  laws,  the  parents  of  the 
subject  of  our  tribute  suffered  severely.  In 
several  passages  of  his  varied  essays,  he 
frequently  portrayed  the  calamities  which 
his  ancestors  had  endured,  and  in  his  late 
controversy  with  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
he  briefly  enumerates  the  sufferings  of  his 
immediate  fiunily. 

He  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  Septeml^r, 
1786.  Early  in  life,  he  entered  the  Lay 
College  of  Maynooth,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Irish  Metropous,  whkih   he   quitted,   and 


placed  himself  with  an  eminent  barrister, 
under  whom  he  studied  the  principles  of  the 
civil  law,  for  about  the  term  of  two  years. 
A  vocation  to  the  ministry,  induced  him  to 
relinquish  the  legal  profession,  and  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  sacred  calling.  At  his 
own  particular  request,  and  with  the  approba*. 
tion  of  his  ordinuy,  his  friends  placed  him 
at  the  Theological  College  of  Carlow,  situate 
in  the  county  of  that  name,  about  thirty 
mQes  from  Dublin.  His  early  and  perse- 
vering piety  was  remarkable;  but  m  the 
halls  of  his  Alma  Mater,  his  mat  virtues 
and  superior  talents  manifested  themselves 
to  his  superiors,  and  his  fellow-students. — 
Monuments  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  benevo- 
lent heart  are  to  this  day  seen  in  Carlow 
and  its  vk^inity,  [raised]  by  his  efforts  and 
success  in  providing  an  asylum  for  unprotect- 
ed females,  and  schools  for  the  free  and  cor- 
rect education  of  poor  boys. 

Before  obtaining  formally  tlie  degree  of 
a  licentiate  in  theolo&fy,  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocess  of  which  Carlow  is  a  section,  called 
into  action  his  ffreat  instructive  powers,  in 
deliverinff  moral  lectures  durin?  the  season 
of  Lent,  in  the  Cathedral,  close  by  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Called  off  by  his  own  Bishop,  the  late 
venerable  Moylan,  the  city  of  Cork  became 
the  theatre  of  his  imrivalled  talents.  To  this 
extended  field  of  exertion,  he  was  introduced 
before  tiie  usual  age  which  the  Canons  of 
his  Church  prescriM,  at  which  the  order  of 
Priest  is  conferred ;  and  the  subsequent  zeal 
of  the  minister  of  God,  and  his  usefulness 
in  preaching  his  word,  proved  the  discern- 
ment and  wisdom  of  him.  who,  in  this  in- 
stance, exercised  his  dispensing  powers  in 
favor  of  the  youthful,  but  extraordinary  John 
England. 

Diversified  and  important  as  were  his  du- 
ties in  the  Church,  his  unfortunate  and 
bleeding  countir  found  in  him  a  powerful 
defender,  and  ner  tyrannical  governors  an 
indomitable  combatant  His  acquaintance 
with  the  laws,  and  an  intimate  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  O'Connell,  enabled  him  to 
evade  often  the  snares  laid  for  both,  by  the 
spies  and  minions  of  government. 
^  But  the  priest  and  patriot  must  be  victim- 
ized, ^eitner  the  gold,  nor  the  menaces  of 
his  country's  oppressors,  could  close  the 
lips  of  the  unrivalled  advocate  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  /^t  all  times,  he  was  ready 
for  the  sacrifice.  Ever  burning  with  zeal, 
he  was  more  than  witling  to  lay  down  his 
life  on  the  altar  of  his  reunion  and  country, 
in  sustaining  the  purity  of  tiie  one,  and  the 
rights  and  m>erties  of  the  other.  • 

The   down-hill  condition  of  an  honest 
man,  a  citizen  of  Cork,  excited  the  benevo- 
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knee  andphflanthropy  of  the  noble-hearted 
Priest  ifte  declining  meiehant  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  new^per,  the  Cork  Mer- 
cantile Chronicle.  It  waa  the  oraan  of  the 
liberal  Mnnater  partf  .  The  bannmjptcy  of 
the  owner  threatened  its  fidl.  For  the  sake 
of  his  ficimda  and  hia  coiinta7,  the  Rev.  Iriah 
patriot  proffored  hia  editorial  aervioea,  with- 
out fee  or  ikvor.  The  cormption  of  the 
Judges  and  mal-pcaetices  of  packed  Onmffe 
juries,  and  conaeqnent  oppression  during  the 
adnunistration  of  the  Tory  Lord-Lieutenant, 
Eari  Talbot,  brought  the  new  editor  in  dire- 
ful eonfiiet  with  the  gOYemment  The  mal- 
administntion  of  the  laws,  the  horrible  state 
of  the  Lriah  prisons,  and  the  savage  treat- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  transports,  became 
the  sabyecta  for  ammadversion.  He  gave  to 
the  worid  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  for  tiiis  he  was  mulcted  for  a 
Kbel  in  the  round  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

Hie  patriot  editor's  defeiice  of  himself 
is  memorable,  and  cannot  but  appear  in  the 
historian's  life  of  the  lamented  England. 
GM  and  sQvar  he  had  none;  the  cell  in 
whieh  his  grandihther  had  been  incarcerated 
for  jMk^mg  the  elements  of  Euclid,  must  be 
the  piiesf  s  state  room  until  the  fine  ahall 
have  been  paid.*     •        *        ♦     *  * 

In  a  few  years,  subseauently  to  this  event, 
the  snU^t  of  our  trioute  was  appointed 
Pariah  Piieat  of  Bandon,  a  most  important 
station  by  reason  of  nanow  and  illiberal 
prejndioes  which  existed  in  that  section  of 
the  diocess  of  Coric. 

Hie  inscription  over  the  gate  of  that 
town,  Bandon,  must  exist  in  the  memorv  of 
some  of  the  preaent  members  of  the  Hiber- 
ntsn  Society. 

<«Ttelc,Jewoi|AllMM, 
Wrtoome  h&n ;  uotaPiplflt.'' 

Six  years'  incessant  labors,  his  benevo- 
lence, lus  great  powers  of  mind,  his  liberality, 
and  peculiar  manner  of  explaining  the  prin^ 
dples  of  his  religion,  enabled  the  young 
Paruh  Priest  to  remove  the  existing  preju- 
dices, and  bring  t^;ether  in  a  social  Dand  of 
brotberfaood,  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
of  the  town  and  district  of  Bandon. 

It  -was  whilst  actively  engaged  in  this 
field  of  usefulness,  he  received  from  Rome 
the  doenments  appointing  him  to  the  newly 
created  diocess  of  Charleston.  For  this  epis> 
copal  mission,  the  Roman  Pontiff  looked  on 
him  as  one  speciallyjraised  up.  A  republican 
in  princi^e,  a  patnot,  and  a  truly  great  man, 
there  was  none  amonff  the  names  tranamit- 
led  Ibr  the  nomination,  on  whom  Pius  the 

*  Bee  Note  on  p.  8. 


£k^th  fixed  his  keen  and  disceminff  eye,  aa 
amend  proper  person,  but  the  subject  of 
my  memoir.* 

In  1830,  on  the  21st  of  September,  he 
received  the  erascopal  character  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St  Finbar  in  his  native  city  Cork— 
and  the  city  of  Charieston  was  favored  with 
hia  presence  on  the  last  day  of  December  of 
the  same  year.  Since  then,  he  has  been,  to 
his  ever  memorable  death,  your  own  pro- 
perty. You  have  known  him ;  his  light  naa 
shone  before  vou ;  ip  this  he  has  been  viewed 
b^  the  enli^tened,  liberal  eye  of  ourglo- 
ROUS  republic 

I  saw  him,  and  had  the  happiness  of  his 
aequahitance,  when  only  clothed  with  the 
priestly  character,  m  his  native  land.  Like 
you,  too,  I  have  seen  end  known  him  well, 
m  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  thou^  at  an 
humble  distance,  I  have  been  his  coJaborer 
for  eighteen  years.  His  light  was  not  hid ; 
not  placed  beneath  the  bushel  of  indolence 
or  silence.  He  wrote,  and  he  spoke,  and  all 
were  made  acquainted  with  his  greatness; 
yet,  it  waa  in  his  last  days,  tliose  days  that 
try  men's  souls,  that  exhibit  in  bola  relief 
tlie  Christian  and  faithfhl  soldier  of  the 
eroas — when  this  nether  world  is  about  to 
recede  from  the  earthly  vision,  and  eternity 
is  already  appearing  in  the  distaiice— when 
the  vokse  of  the  supreme  Pastor  is  beard 
fidling  on  the  ear,  calling  on  the  Priest  to 
come  to  judgment,  and  give  an  account  of 
his  stewardship— it  is  in  these  awfril  mo- 
ments, that  the  greatness  of  our  eminent 
Bishop  becomes  transcendently  conspkuous, 
and  compels  his  attending  ^ysicians  and 
all  who  witnessed  the  scene,  to  exclaim — 
**0h!  would  that  I  migfat  die  the  death  of 
that  man." 

The  preparation  for  the  EUster  Commu- 
nion, snd  subsequently  for  the  last  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  the  moving  apostrophe 
addressed  to  the  sign  of  man's  redemption, 
his  address  to  the  most  hol^  sacrament,  the 
real  presence  of  Christ,  which  he,  in  his  life 
time,  so  powerfully  and  peculiarly  defended, 
his  farewell  sermon  to  his  priests,  his  stu- 
dents,  and  the  female  religious,  who  sighted 
by  his  bed  side,  all  baa  already  been  recorded 
and  has  come  under  your  view.  I  shall  not 
occupy  longer  your  tune  in  the  recital,  at  this 


*  In  theOollege  of  Gulow,  Btahop  Bncdand  made  a 
private  oonBeeratioa  of  hlmaelf  to  the  Almighty  for  a 
foreign  miaslon.  onder  the  patronage  of  the  Bleaied  Vlr> 
tAot  mother  of  (Sirlat,  and  the  wUI  of  hia  superiors. 
Before  his  nomination  tor  the  See  of  Charleston,  he  waa 
requested  by  some  of  the  Irish  Bishops  to  permit  hia 
name  to  be  traoamitted  to  Rome  as  a  candidate  tor  a 
Bishopric  With  thia  request  he  compiled,  but  wltk 
the  prorlso^**  that  he  would  never  wear  a  mitre  in  any 
oountiT  where  the  British  GoTemment  exercised  any 
oontrol.'*  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Pope  had  saleoi- 
ed  him  aa  Bishop  tor  a  dioeeas  in  the  United  aiatoa. 
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advanoed  hour  of  our  prooeedmga  Thus, 
Mr.  Preaidentt  have  I  endeavoorod  to  rea- 
pond  to  the  very  unexpected  call  you  have 
made  on  me.  Pleaae  to  excuse  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  narrative.  It  is  but  an  outline 
of  what  I  have  heard,  and  what  I  have 
witneaaed,  in  relation  to  one  whom  you  have 
admired,  and  whom  I  respected,  esteemed, 
and  reallv  loved,  the  truly  great  man,  the 
late  and  lamented  John  England,  Bishop  of 
Charleston. 

The  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  then 
put  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Michael  Dillon,  secondp 
ed  by  Mr.  Francis  Shiels, 

lUsolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair  to  superintend  the  printmg  and 
publishing  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
m  the  Gazettes  of  the  city. 

Whereupon  the  followinff  ^ntlemen  were 
appointed:  Thomas  D.  itice,  George  R 
Gumming,  Mathew  Hopkins,  Michael  IMllon, 
John  Hunter. 

Mr.  Rice  offered  the  followingresolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  Pendergast, 
and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  tendered  to  George  B.  Gumming,  Esq., 
for  his  lucid,  interesting  commentary  on  the 
duuacter  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  John  Eng* 
land,  and  also  to  CoL  James  Hunter,  for  the 
very  appropriate  preamble  and  resolutions 
witii  which  he  has  favored  the  Society,  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Matthew  Hopkins,  V.  P.,  returned  the 
Society's  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  named  in 
the  above  resolution. 

After  which,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

George  R  Cummdig,  President 

John  Huhter,  Secretary. 


Fkom  the  Catholic  Bspotltor. 

THE  LATE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  ENGLAND,  BISHOP 
OF  CHARLEfiTON. 

IMflCaWBD  TO  TBI  TBRT  BIT.  JOHN  rOWBB,  ]>.  D. 

BT  J.  A.  SHEA. 

Wben,  Zano!  toafltfayphlloMpliyiiowt 
!■  thy  doctrine  leMttern,  or  Its  nature  moreBtrang, 

Than  In  daya  when  the  spirit  that  dwelt  on  thy  hrow 
Would  fhrnn  down  all  feeling  for  right  or  Ibr  WTOBgt 

Has  the  passionless  principle  perished  with  thee ; 

Or  esn  man  not  perpetuate  torwM'  ofheaitT 
Not  nature  iscTer too  flUthAilly  firee. 

That  the  tide  ofher  grteb  should  be  fWwenby  art. 


Weep  on!  *tls  not  weakneas!  weep  fountains  of  tears! 

For  that  brl^t  star  is  gone  ttom  thejase  of  our  eyes, 
Which,  like  Bethlem^s  but  led  to  the  Promise  of  years, 

Fulfliling  the  prophets— those  men  of  the  skies. 

Thus  Rama  the  Tolce  of  her  weeping  sent  up. 

Fkom  the  depth  of  her  bosom,  when  Samuel  e]q>lrBd; 
And.  in  sorrow  and  bitterness,  drank  of  the  cup, 

Oi  her  snflbring,  for  him  wh<Hn  JehoTsh  had  flred. 


Nor  less  our  bereaTSBMot-a  chlsf  of  the 
A  shepherd  of  Christ,  in  the  care  of  his  foldl 

His— his  is  the  triumph,  and  ours  is  the  loss ; 
For  the  hesft  that  could  teach  ua,  is  silent  aDdookL. 


With  what  an  imprsasiTe  and  hallowed  sound, 
The  thunders  of  eloquence  roIPd  from  his  lipa, 

Tet  with  hope,  like  the  sun  shedding  glory  around. 
When,  at  eve,  In  the  mirror  of  ocean  he  dips. 


Themer^  and  love  whidi  the  gospel  puis  on. 

With  truths  solenm  power,  were,  with  Judgmeiit, 
combinM : 
As  truth,  like  the  boH  of  the  Thunderer,  riume  ; 

ArouiMt  It,  the  dive  of  mer^  was  twInM. 


In  Mendship,  as  true  as  the  sun  to  the  globe ! 

In  wisdom,  a  mind  that  embmced  ata  glancei 
Without  dimming  the  beantlAd  light  of  Ms  robe. 

The  whole  field  of  the  foith,  to  its  forthest  expanse. 

The  heavenlier  virtues,  however  so  bright. 
In  other  men's  breasts,  were  unseen,  undefinM : 

But  in  btan,  *mid  the  heav*n  of  his  minish7*s  height 
They  stood  boldly  relie  v*d  by  his  sunshine  of  mind. 


In  him  were  the  Oulstlsn  and  patriot  blent, 
l^th  so  gentle  and  yet  so  distinct  a  dominion. 

That  the  deep  love  of  oounlnr  but  seemed  to  have  taut 
A  mellower  lustre  to  charity's  pinion. 

Though  he  reached  not  what  time  calls  the  fhlnoao  of 
years, 

His  life  was  a  meteor,  shining,  tho'  brief; 
Which  scattereth  brilllanoy  as  It  careers, 

And  MBves  the  beholder  in  darkneas  snd  grief. 


Well— well  may  we  contemplate  every  phase. 
It  aasumed  in  the  transit  for  which  it  WM)slven ; 

And,  while  lost  in  the  Godhead's  mysterious  ways, 
Acknowledge *twasHis  who  is  hiishest  in  ~ 


From  the  GhariestonOonrlar. 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

Oh!  Brin— how  ssdly  thy  dirge  is  ascending. 

For  ENOLANn,  thy  gifted,  thy  ckMiuentsofi : 
While  tears  from  the  twinOuolinas  ste  blendliig 

With  thine,  for  the  pastor  and  patriot  gone  I 
Now  for  from  the  **■  Emerald  Isle'^he  is  sleeping. 

By  death  to  perpetual  exile  decreed : 
But  his  tomb,  round  which  memory^  shamrock  in 
creeping. 

Thy  thought  to  the  land  of  the  stranger  shall  lend. 

The  genius  of  Osthollc  Ihtth  now  is  strewing 

The  sshes  of  sorrow  upon  her  pale  brow. 
For  the  pride  of  her  temple,  who  e'er  waa  pursnli^ 

Some  Rood  In  Mfllment  of  piety's  vow. 
Her  children  in  grieTs  bitter  waters  are  sleepily 

Their  hearts*  bv  true  holiness  oft  purliled ; 
The  SUtara  •/  Jverey  in  silence  are  weeping. 

The  kMS  of  their  teacher,  their  friend  and  their 
guide. 

Mourn  not!  for  the  anml  whose  title  ye  borrow. 

To  sanctuy  the  charities  done  upon  esrOi, 
Beveals  to  his  spirit  a  glorious  morrow. 

That  but  in  eternity  e'er  can  have  birth  I 
Aye,  e'en  while  the  grave  fo^  its  victim  is  ynwning. 

The  wings  of  that  senmh  in  motlmi  «>pear. 
And  mere  V  shall,  where  immortality's  <bwnlng. 

The  soul  of  the  righteous  triumphantly  bemT 

M.  P. 

AW«d— This  measure  is  adapted  to  the  Irish  air,  Cush 
lamachree. 


VOftKS  OF  DR.  ENGLAND 


PART  I. 


DOGMATIC    AND    POLEIOG    THEOLOGY. 


AN  ESSAY  AND  LETTERS  ON  INFALLIBILITY, 


LETTER. 
Satakiiah,  Mat,  18:26. 
IhtheEdiionofiheV.  8.  Caiholie  MiKd- 
lamf  : 
GsBTLBMEii: — ^I  have  recently  been  one 
of  the  numerous  auditors  of  tiie  Rt  Rev. 
the  Bishop  of  Charleston,  while  on  his  visit  to 
this  city.  His  eloquent  reasonings  have 
done  much  towards  removing  my  early 
prejudices  agunst  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  but,  oefore  I  could  folly  and  freely 
adopt  its  &ith,  there  are  some  questions 
which  I  could  wish  the  Bishop,  or  some 
compet&nt  authority,  would  solve,  throu^^ 
the  medium  of  your  pi^r.  These  questions 
relate  to  the  b^aUibaity  <^ike  Church,  By 
this,  am  I  to  understand  a  moral  certainly 
that  what  the  Church,  in  aU  ages,  has  held 
as  Christian  doctrine,  must  be  such  ?  Or, 
am  I  to  believe,  that  by  virtue  of  the  InfiilU- 
bOity  of  the  Church,  what  are  now  her  doc* 
trines  must  have  been  so  from  the  beginning 
If  it  be  the  former,  I  would  embrace  it  wiSi 
all  my  heart,  and  should  in  no  case  require  a 
better  proof  of  any  article  of  Faith,  than  to 
be  shewn  a  sufficient  evidence  that  such  an 
article  was  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  m 
the  beginning.  But,  if  it  be  the  latter,  I 
ihonld  be  ffratified  to  be  shewn  the  evidencef 
upon  v^ich  my  belief  ia  required,  that  such 
InikUibiUty  is  an  attribute  of  the  Church. 
To  fflostrate  these  questions,  I  would  select 
any  one  of  the  tenets  by  which  the  Roman 
CathoUe  Church  is  distinguished  from  other 
Cfarurtian  Societies— say,  the  Primacy  of  the 
Pope  in  the  Church  of  Christ  Am  1  requir- 
ed to  believe  this,  because  the  Church,  being 
infidlible,  declares  it  to  be  true ;  or,  because 
the  Church  furnishes  me  with  direct  evidence 
that  such  a  tenet  or  doctrine  was  held  from 


the  begiiming  1  This  inquiry,  as  you  will 
perceive,  mi^t  be  extended  to  all  doctrines,  ^ 
even  that  fmidamental  one,  the  TVuth  and " 
Integration  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  Thus, 
ami  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  because  the 
Church,  being  infidlible,  declares  them  [au^ 
thentic  and  inspired,!  or,  because  the  Church 
gives  me  direct  evidence  that  they  were  so 
esteemed  from  the  beginning  1  By  insertinff 
these  questions  in  your  ^^MisoeUanv,"  and 
assisting  me  to  their  solution,  yon  vriU  great- 
ly oblige  an  honest  inquirer  after 

Truth. 

REPLY 

TO  mQUIBIBS  OF  "TRUTH"  RBSPECTDK}   THE 
DOCTRDIB  OF  DVALUBIUTT. 

6  1. 

Ih  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  we  would 
suggest,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  re- 
garang  her  Infallibility  is  generally  misrepre- 
sented by  her  controvenual  opponents,  and 
misunderstood  by  most  of  our  separated 
brethren. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  clear  notion 
of  its  nature,  before  we  proceed  to  shew  our 
reasons  for  embracing  it 

Our  first  principle  is,  that  man  is  not  bound 
to  believe  any  doctrine  as  of  Faith,  unless 
that  doctrine  has  been  revealed  by  God. 
Thus,  a  Roman  Catholic  does  not  acknow- 
ledge any  jpower  or  right  in  the  Qiurch,  nor 
in  any  portion  thereof^  nor  in  anv  Angel,  nor 
in  any  Being,  ezoept  God  himseu^  to  require 
his  belief  of  a  doctrine  which  is  above  his 
reason's  discovery.  When,  then,  he  says  that 
the  Church  is  infidlible  in  giving  her  doc- 
trinal deciuons,  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
she  can  make  that  which  God  did  not  reveal 
become  an  article  of  Faith.    He  does  not 
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mean,  thAt  she  can  add  to  the  ravelatioiiB  of 
God,  and  will  be  infidlibly  correct  in  this 
addition. 

But  man  is  bound  to  believe  what  God 
teaches.  Yet,  as  man  is  a  reasonable  bein^, 
and  must  have  a  sufficient  motive  for  his 
assent  or  belief,  he  is  not  required  to  believe 
without  evidence.  Thus,  for  his  faith,  evi- 
dence is  necessary,  otherwise  his  belief  would 
have  no  foundation  upon  which  it  could 
rest. 

We  next  ask,  wliat  evidence  is  required. 
Certainly,  if  our  reason  could  discover  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  submitted  to  our  minds, 
it  would  be  quite  superfluous  for  Grod  to 
teach  what  we  could  discover  without  Ms. 
teaching.  Did  we  discover  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  without  the  teaching  of  God,  and 
solely  b^  the  exertion  of  our  own  intellect, 
our  oelief  would  be  founded  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  reason,  and  further  evidence  would 
be  superfluous.  But,  if  we  did  not  make 
the  mscovery  by  our  own  exertion— if  no 
ezertioQ  of  our  minds  could  reach  so  &r — 
and  we  received  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
truth  from  some  persons  who  had  seen  and 
known  and  testified; — and,  moreovw,  this 
witness  was  as  incapable  of  deceit,  as  he 
was  beyond  its  influence; — this  testimony 
would  be,  to  us,  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  thia  doctrine. 

We  would,  then,  require  evidence  that 
eueh  a  witness  gave  suth  tefftinoi^,-— and 
that  evidence  would  be  the  sure  foundation 
of  our  ikith.  Our  belief  would  then  be 
ra^ianoL 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  God  is 
rach  a  witness.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
his  knowledge  is  more  extensive  than  ours ; 
that  his  knowledge  is  not  merely  rational 
coiyecfture,  [or]  high  probability,  but  is  im- 
doubtedy  certain  assurance  of  fact ;  and,  that 
it  is  tmoAeradfe;— rso  that  what  He  once 
asserts  as  truth,  will  be  truth — ^forever. 

These  principles  are  manifestly  true.  We 
come  now  to  matter  of /ac£  and  deduction. 
God  dkl  reveal  his  knowledge.  They  to 
whom  he  revealed  it  had  evidence  of  the 
fact  They  were  bound.  Why  ?  Because 
they  bad  an  iftfaUible  certainty  that  the  Lord 
spoke,  and  an  iirfaUible  cerlamty  of  what  he 
said.  Thus,  the  principle  of  obligation  is 
founded  in  the  v^iaUtt^  certainty  of  G(id^s 
declaration. 

From  this  we  perceive  the  indissoluble 
connexion  of  faith  with  an  infdltible  certainiy 
of  truth.  Take  away  tiie  certainty,  upon 
what  will  faith  rest?  Give  the  mfallibility, 
and  we  see  the  basis  of  iaith.  Conjecture 
la  notfiiith;  probabiHiy  is  not  fiuth;  faith 
is  certain  knowledge  remnguponihetestinumf 
cfChd.    It  must  be  fouwsd  upon  an  inikip 


Hble  certainly  that  God  made  a  revelatioi^^ 
and  upon  an  infitdlible  certainty  of  what  Uut 
revelation  was.  Suppose  we  ascertain  that 
he  spoke ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  revealed 
the  contents  of  a  certain  book;  bat  great 
doubts  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain 
passages  of  that  book,  and  learned  men  give 
to  the  same  passage  contradictory  meanings; 
so  that,  of  these  words — *^  Behold  I  am  with 
you  dU  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  ike 
warU^  one  division  asserts  the  meaning  to 
be,  that  Christ  would  preserve  the  viable 
body  of  his  Church,  who  were  teachers  of 
his  doctrine,  in  his  truth,  all  days,  to  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and  other  divisions  assert 
that  such  is  not  ^  meaning,  but  that,  dnr- 
ing  ages  in  succession,  long  before  the  end 
of  the  world,  this  visible  body  would  be  false 
guides  and  teach  the  doctrines  of  Antichrist. 
Suppose  an  hundred  such  passages  can  be 

Sroauced,  upon  which  there  are  &t  contra- 
ictions.  Suppose  the  very  copies  were  so 
called  into  question,  that  several  passages  of 
a  most  important  nature,  are  by  learned  men 
said  to  have  been  introduced  m  dark  and 
superstitious  times,  by  cunning  priests,  to 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  a  besotted 
people,  and  to  bring  persona  to  believe  that 
God  had  taught  what  he  never  had  revealed. 
Suppose  equuly  learned  and  equally  numer- 
ous and  zealous  men  assert  these  passages 
to  be  genuine.  We  are  left  without  any 
infidlible  guide  to  give  us  certain  evidence. 
Upon  what  will  our.  fiuth  rest  ?  Thus,  we 
repeat,  there  is  an  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
tween ^aiA  and  infaUUnliiy, 

This  leads  us  to  a  correct  view  of  what  we 
hold,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  viz-— 
that  when  God  required  man  to  belioTe 
mysteries  uppn  his  testimony,  He  fumiahed 
man  with  an  infallible  mode  of  knowing  ex* 
actly  what  he  taught,  and  what  man  was  to 
believe ;  in  other  words,  that  God  gave  to 
man  evidence,  as  the  foundation  upon  'vdiich 
his  faith  should  rest  And,  if  God  did  not 
furnish  man  with<*an  Infidlible  Gukle,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  make  faith  nece». 
sary  for  enlvation.  It  would  be,  as  if  God 
should  say  to  man :  **  You  must  bdievefirmht 
all  that  I  teach ;  hut,  although  lean  eiahlvSi 
several  modes  by  which  you  can  know  my  doc^ 
trine  with  if^aUible  certainty,  stUl,  I  will  not 
furnish  you  with  an  hfeulihU  guide,  I 
shaU  leave  you  to  cov^eeture,  to  proSabUity,  to 
speculation,  and  to  doubt 

Our  doctrine,  then,  is,  that  God  did  estab- 
lish this  Infidlible  Guide ;  and  that,  in  the 
New  Law,  the  great  majority  of  the  ffishops 
who  succeed  to  the  Apostolic  Commission, 
together  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome^-^ither 
in  Council  assembled,  or  teaching  in  their 
Seesr*form  Hob  Tribunal 
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They  haye  no  authority  to  ckange  what 
God  has  revealed ;  they  axve  no  authority 
to  add  to  what  €rod  has  revealed:  but,  they 
wffl«  in  all  cases  of  donbt,  lead  us  with  in- 
fidlible  certainty  to  a  knowledge  of  what  Ood 
has  taught  Individuals  amongst  them  may 
err,  and  have  erred,  hut  the  great  majority 
will  tfi^iSiUy  guide  us  to  truth. 

IT 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  grounds  of 
our  assertion,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church,  togetfa^  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  form  that  Tribunal  which 
will,  with  infallible  certainty,  give  to  us  those 
doctrines  which  are  of  fiiim. 

We  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove 
that  there  can  be  no  faith  without  having  an 
infidliUe  certainty  of  what  God  has  revealed. 
We  cannot  have  this  certainty,  unless  we 
can  find  a  witness,  whose  testimony  of  that 
revelation  vrill  be  in&llibly  correct.  Thus 
we  are  brought  to  the  dilemma — Tltere  can 
he  no  fai^  or  there  must  be  an  mfaUilde 
witness  of  doctrine.  Hence,  we  are  reduced 
at  once  to  total  want  of  evidence  of  what 
God  did  say  (for  conjecture^  or  optntori,  is 
not  evidence) ;  or,  we  must  find  an  infallible 
witness.  We  must  place  upon  the  same 
level,  the  Pagan,  the  Deist,  the  Socinian,the 
Arian,  the  Bucedonian,  the  Mahometan,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Jew,  the  Ne8torian,the 
Presbyterian,  the  Quaker,  the  Methodist,  the 
Anabaptist,  tiie  Baptist,  the  Sabbatarian,  the 
Cfaurclvof-£ng1and-[man],  the  Protestant 
Episcopalian,  the  Sub-Lapsarian,  the  Luthe- 
ran, tiie  Swedenborgian,  the  Southcothonian, 
the  Shaker,  and  the  thousands  of  others, 
whose  names  and  systems  vary.  Yet  all 
profess  to  hold  tmth,  and  all  contradict 
each  other ;  stiU,  truth  is  smgle  and  not  con- 
tradictorT. 

Has  €K>d  revealed  truth,  and  commanded 
na  to  believe  his  Word,  and  yet  placed.it  out 
of  our  power  to  know  with  certainty  what 
he  said  t  Hiis,  clearly,  must  be  the  case,  if 
we  have  no  Infhllible  Witness  to  tell  us 
what  he  said.  However,  a  thousand  of  those 
divisions  will  arise,  and  with  one  accord  say : 
*  We  hare  an  Infallible  Witness.  Chd  is 
good,  and  wise,  and  merctful.  He  has  given 
vs  Ais  witness— 'Stand  aside — move  from 
amongst  us,  you  Pagans^  Deists,  Jews,  Ma- 
hometans, and  Papists,  you  wiU  not  receive 
Ais  wUness^U  is  the  BmeT 

Obedient  to  the  mandate,  we  move  aside, 
with  our  companions.  We  ask  not  how 
they  know  that  book  to  contain  the  doctrine 
of  God  to  man,  because  the  experience  of 
eenturies  gives  us  the  plain  certainty  of 
what  will  occur.  At  an  humble  distance  we 
listen.    One  of  the  persons  who  remained 


now  ealls  upon  his  fellows  to  adore  ttie 
Lord  Jesus;  ftnother  protests  against  such 
idolatry.  The  book  is  produced ;  paces 
are  read ;  each  explains  them  in  contmSo- 
tion  to  the  other.  Their  associates  inter- 
pose, to  allay  the  ire  of  the  disputants.  Otae 
voice  is  heard,  calling  on  them  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  an  En^ish  Bishop ;  another  voice 
aaks  whether  his  ordination  can  be  proved 
j^ood:  a  shrill  rebuke  of  tyranny  is  now 
issuing  from  another  Quarter — ^whilst  another 
solemnly  advises  reference  to  a  Synod  of 
Presbyters  and  Elders.  ''Why  not  each 
congregation  decide  for  itself"  cries  another 
yoKe;  ''Scripture  does  not  warrant  the 
subjection  of^the  freedom  of  tiie  Gospel  to 
such  a  yoke.**  Befoi^  the  lapse  of  an  hour, 
there  will  be  as  many  contradictions  as 
there  are  individuals.  All  appeal  to  the 
book ;  yet  the  Book  is  silent,  out  is  made 
by  each  to  speak  in  favor  of  his  opinion. 

The  Deist  oalmly  asks:  "  Is  this  the  con- 
sistency  if  the  Christian  Religion?  Is  this 
the  man^estation  of  evident  Trulhl  Is  this 
the  uneontradictory  code  to  uhidi  I  am  to 
sacrifice  my  reason  T^ 

"  Great  AUdhr  cries  the  Mahometan,  "/ 
bless  thee  for  the  words  of  thy  PropheL  They 
are  light  to  mine  eye ;  they  are  fountains  in 
the  desert ;  they  are  w^ted  in  peijvmes  from 
Arabia ;  they  are  lovely  as  the  houris  of  Pet- 
radise ;  they  sound  in  mff  ears  as  the  first 
music  wUh  which  thou  wilt  greet  my  soul, 
when  it  wUl  be  borne  from  the  Angel  of 
Death."*  ' 

The  Pa^an  looks  first  at  tiie  crowd  in 
mute  astonishment,  and  [then]  asks,  wheth- 
er the  God  of  the  Christians  was  he  who 
sowed  the  teeth  of  the  Dragon,  and  whether 
this  Book  partakes  of  the  same  aualities  as 
were  found  in  those  teeth ;  and  ne  runs  to 
unlock  the  temple,  of  Janus. 

*'Frwndscf  the  M  ChristianUy,"*  said  Uie 
Israelite,  turning  to  us,  **when  IshaU  be  too 
idle  to  labor,  or  poor  enough  to  become  a 
hypocrite,  and  shall  go  to  the  new  farm  which 
the  good  Christians  of  America  have  pur' 
cha^d,  to  amdiorate  my  condition,  whiai  <f 
those  people  shaU  I  join  V* 

**  ifeiAer  <f  them,**  was  our  answer. 

"  Then  are  we  to  give  up  that  blessed  Boohf* 
asks  the  Deist,  with  a  sneer. 

"  No!**  was  our  reply. 

"  ShaU  we  go  and  join  in  the  frayV*  said 
the  Pagan, 

^'Stopr  cried  the  Mahometan,  *'ihere  is 
serenity  in  that  man^s  countenance :  lo!  he  is 
about  to  speak — the  multitude  is  appeased.^ 

There  arose,  indeed,  a  man  who  stilled  the  ^ 
tumult ;  and,  as  the  noise  subsided,  his  words 
were  more  plainlv  caught    The  following 
passages  we  phunly  heud: 
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^Leleventhe  CkUholU: beinoited iotkehdjf 
work.  We  all  agree  that  the  Book  contains 
the  Word  qf  Ood;  so  does  he.  Let  each  take 
andreadilfor  himself~-4etushavenostrif&^ 
let  us  send  it  to  the  Mahometan^  to  the  Jew, 
to  the  Pagan,  to  the  poor,  benighted  DeisL 
Let  each  read  for  himsey—let  each  vrUerpret 
for  himself^'let  each  believe  as  he  likes--^we 
vnll  all  be  Christians — we  wiU  ail  agree.  It 
conl^im  one  precept  which  we  can  aU  practise, 
'  Love  one  another,^  this  is  enough.^ 

^  Now,^  said  the  Deist,  ^  there  can  be  no 
necessity  tf  a  Bible:  4ove  one  another,*  is,it 
appears,  all  the  necessary  part  of  its  contents; 
why  print  any  more  7^* 

**  VHiyr  said  the  Mahometan,'*  there  is  the 
great  principle  of  Freemasonry.  I  have 
leameathis  in  mv  Lodge;  the  Koran  teaches 
more  than  the  nible.  Alas!  haw  ignorant 
are  those  Christian  dojgs  /" 

"  And,  brother,"  aaidthe  Jew  to  the  Pagan, 
**you  know  that  in  our  Lodge  we  teach  that 
Pythagoras,  and  Hiram,  and  Solonum,  knew 
thts  prindpie  as  well  as  any  sublime  Master 
since  the  day  of  Noah,  or  even  of  Adam.  Of 
what  use,  tJiien,  is  Christianity  ?" 

To  be  serious :  we  must  dxoose  between 
an  In&Uible  Guide  to  Truth,  who  can  speak 
and  decide,  or  we  must  give  up  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  of  Divine  Revelation;  and 
tiiough  it  is  fashionable  to  profess  to  be  a 
Christian,  we  unhesitatmgly  assert,  that  a 
vast  portion  of  the  more  intelli^nt  and  en- 
lightened of  those  who  make  this  profession 
cannot  see  their  way  through  the  difficulties 
whkh  surround  them,  any  more  than  could 
the  Jew,  or  the  Pagan,  or  the  Mahometan, 
know  what  sect  they  should  join,  in  the  con- 
te8l^-4md  the  peaceful  plea  of  distributing 
the  Scripture,  leaving  to  all  the  interpreta- 
tion, is  but,  in  other  words,  making  a  very 
rational  compact  not  to  fi^t  about  what  they 
do  not  understand.  But  this  sentence  de- 
stroys the  authority  of  Revelation. 

We  want  an  Infallible  Guide:— the  Bible 
IB  not,  and  cannot  be  that  Guide;  because, 
althoufi^  it  contains  the  Words  of  Truth, 
those  Words  are  susceptible  of  contnuUctory 
interpretations,  and,  in  tsct,  are  interpreted 
contradictorily. 

We  stated  that  we  could  leave  unques- 
tioned the  fact  that  this  book,  whkh  is  thus 
triumphantly  appealed  to,  was  the  communi- 
cation of  Uoa*s  will  to  man.  But  why 
should  we  assume  or  admit  this  &ct  without 
evidence;  and,  if  we  have  no  Infalh'ble  Wit- 
ness to  testify  this  to  be  such  a  Divine  Com- 
munication, how  shall  we  have  this  evidence  ? 
Several  of  those  divisions  [above  enumerated] 
contend,  that  this  Book  d^ers  in  several  places 
from  the  original  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given.    Several  assert  that  it  contains  books 


never  given  by  Chd.  Several  contend  that  it 
is  quite  drfective.  What  authority  have  we  to 
assert  with  one,  in  prefiereiice  to  the  other* 
unless  we  have  some  motive  superior  to 
those  which  they  adduce?  They  adduce 
opinion.  We  Whoifact ;  and  &ct  which  will 
be  fully,  indi^utably  established  by  infidli^ 
ble  authority :  because,  if  our  authority  be 
fallible,  we  might  be  led  into  error;  ami,  if 
we  are  lidUe  to  be  led  into  error,  we  have  no 
certainty  that  we  are  not  ao  led. 

This  view  of  the  vrant  c^  foundation  for 
Christianity,  leaves  it  as  baseless  as  any  chi- 
merical vision  of  fiincy.  This  view  has  pro- 
duced, and  still  produces,  more  infidelity 
than  anv  other  cause  that  we  know  o£  We 
avow,  toat  if  we  had  nothing  more  substan- 
tial than  opinion  to  rest  upon,  we  would  not 
be  Christians. 

What,  then,  is  our  view  ? 

We  find  an  unquestioned  fiu^t;  and  upon 
that  &ct  we  build. 

The  &ct  is,  that  there  now  exists  in  the 
world,  one  very  large  Society  of  Christian*^ 
spread  through  aU  its  nations,  and  forming 
but  one  body. 

We  build  upon  this  fact,  by  a  series  of 
others,  equally  plain. 

Fact  3. — ^That  body  has  now  an  uniform 
code  of  doclrine. 

Fact  3. — ^That  body  has  existed  during 
several  centuries. 

Fact  4. — ^AU  the  other  divisions  of  Chris- 
tians  have  gone  out  from  this  body,  either 
by  separaS^  from  it,  or  by  sub^viding 
from  some  division  which  had  previously 
separated. 

Fact  5. — ^These  divisions  all  oppose  each 
other  upon  the  matter  of  doctrine,  L  e.  re- 
specting the  fiEbct  of  what  Gk)d  told  man  to 
believe  and  to  practise. 

Fact  6. — ^Though  they  all  agree  in  assert- 
ing that  the  ffiiat  body  fh>m  whksh  the 
separation  has  oeen  maae,  did  err  in  fiuth, 
no  two  of  them  are  agreed,  as  to  what  those 
errors  precisely  are,  uiough  many  of  them 
concur  in  statmg  that  the  doctrinal  errors  of 
this  ffreat  body  are,  in  teaching  a  variety  of 
articfos  which  they  contradict ;  yet,  one  of 
them  will  always  assert  that  what  the  other 
calls  error,  is  truth,  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
original  code  which  God  has  revealed. 

Fact  7. — ^They  all  assert  that  her  errors 
consisted  in  changing  fh>m  what  was  origi- 
nally given  by  G<k[. 

Fact  8. — ^lliey  have  never  been  able  sa- 
tisfactorily to  point  out  the  date  of  those 
alleged  changes,  nor,  that  at  the  period  of 
such  alleged  dumge,  there  continued  together 
an^  large  body  of  Christians  who  condemned 
this  alleged  change,  and  who  jyreserved  the 
True  Doctrine. 
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Fad  9^— nils  gTMt  body  has  deuiy 
pointed  onl  the  date  of  all  the  changes  whicn 
ihe  alkjged  the  seoaratists  to  have  made 
indoctimes;  sLBO^tlie  9pecial  doctrines,  the 
auikor  of  the  change,  ana  all  thectrcttfiMten- 
oei  of  the  separation. 

Fad  10.^ — ^This  great  body  traces  its  un- 
broken ezisleiioe  to  the  days  of  Jesns  Christ 

Fad  11. — Such  of  the  separated  divisions 
as  attempt  to  do  the  same,  are  obliged  to 
graft  themselyes  upon  the  stock  of  that 
great  bodv,  at  the  time  that  is  pointed  out  as 
&e  perioa  of  their  separation. 

Fact  13.— Those  bodies  have  at  different 
times  since  their  separation  changed  their 
doctrine ;  that  is,  at  one  period,  tl^y  stated 
that  [€iod]  did  not  reveal  what,  at  another 
thne,  they  stated  he  revealed ;  and,  no  one 
of  them  lays  claim  to  be  infidlible  in  showing 
what  God  tanf  ht 

Fact  13.*-This  ^reat  body  alleges  that  it 
has  never  altered  its  doctrme,  aira  that,  at 
this  dav  it  holds  to  evenr  doctrinal  declara- 
tion V9mah  it  has.  made  anrinff  eighteen  cen- 
turies ;  and  that,  it  will  infoUibly  teach  what 
God  has  revealed :  and,  an  imputation  which 
€Aer  dimsioni  frequently  make  upon  it,  and 
which  ii  adaioioiedge$  to  be— A>  t<s4^-4i 
source  of  gratification,  is,  ihaiit  obstinately 
holds  to  wSat  it  first  taufrJU,  and  will  make  no 
rrformation  in  Us  doctrtne,  to  suit  the  change 
of  times  and  the  progress  of  science. 

We  next  view  another  body  of  fiu^ts,  which 
are  in  ftdl  evidence,  respecting  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

Fact  1. — Jssos  Chbibt  existed,  and  was 
pot  to  death  in  Jndea,  about  eighteen  een- 
tnriesago. 

Fact  3. — ^He  proved  by  miraculous  worics 
that  he  had  a  divine  mission. 

Fact  3. — ^He  wrote  no  book  of  doctrine; 
but  he  instructed  a  number  of  persons  whom 
he  bid  selected ;  and  he,  in  a  special  man- 
ner, gave  particuUtr  instructions  to  some 
whom  he  bad  chosen  from  amongst  these 
disciples^ 

Fact  4. — ^He  commissioned  them  to  teach 
his  doctrines  to  all  mankind. 

Fact  6. — ^They  did  teach;  and  they,  too, 
wrou^t  mirades. 

Fact  6. — They  instructed  vast  multitudes 
of  others ;  some  of  whom  they  selected  snd 
commissioned  as  teachers,  and  associated 
with  themselves. 

Fact  7. — ^l%eir  mode  of  instruction  was 
not  by  giving  to  the  people  a  book,  which, 
th^  said,  contamed  God's  Word,  and  telling 
tliem  to  interpret  for  themselves ;  and  that 
whatever  they  thought  to  be  the  meanhig  of 
the  book  was  to  m  followed,  though  that 
meaning  should  be  contndictofy ,  as  tm  opm- 
ions  of  the  readers  mi|^tbe  contradictoiy. 


Fact  8.-— A  few  of  them  wrote  abridged 
histories  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  copies  of  which  were  very 
scarce ;  others  wrote  some  Epistles  on  par- 
ticular occasions ;  and  an  imperfect  history 
of  some  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  idso 
written;  together  with  a  long  and  darkly 
mysterious  histoiy  of  a  proj^etfe  vision; 
but,  of  all  these,  uie  copies  were  few,  and 
the  circulation  very  limited. 

Fact  9. — Several  other  histories,  epistles, 
and  visions,  were  also  circulated,  which  have 
been  generally  acknowledged,  long  since,  to 
be  compilations  6f  fidsehood,  ana  many  of 
them  or  folly ;  and  have  been  rejected  as  such. 

Fact  10. — ^During  more  than  two  centuries, 
these  productions  continued  to  circulate, 
without  any  pubUc  distinction  having  heea 
generally  inade  between  them. 

Fact  11. — ^There  was  a  diapute  amongst 
the  early  Christians,  in  the  days  of  tiie 
Apostles,  as  to  what  was  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  respecting  the  observance  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  several  other  subjects. 

Fact  12. — ^This  dispute  was  terminated, 
not  by  referring  persons  to  any  books  of 
authority,  and  leaving  the  individuals  to 
judge  for  themselves,  out  by  the  authorita- 
ti^  decision  of  the  teachers,  who  gave  a 
judgment,  in  which  they  asserted  they  had 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Fact  IS. — ^The  persons  who  would  not 
submit  to  that  judicial  decision,  were  cut  oiT 
from  the  Church. 

Fact  14. — ^All  other  disputes  were  termi- 
nated in  like  manner;  and  all  who  would 
not  submit  were  cut  oiF  in  like  manner,  and 
thus  formed  new  sects,  callinff  themselves 
Christiana,  but  not  recognized  oy  the  great 
body. 

Pact  15.  —  More  than  three  centuries 
elapsed,  before  the  books  which  are  recog- 
nized as  containing  the  Word  of  God,  were 
separated  from  those  which  were  spurious. 

Fact  16. — This  selection  was  made  by 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  an 
act  of  judicial,  authoritative  declaration. 

Fact  17.— Jiitherto,  those  successors  and 
their  predecessors  had  been  considered  as 
the  only  authority,  through  which  men 
could  certainly  know  what  Jesus  Christ  had 
tau^t 

Pact  18. — ^Their  recognition  of  the  truth 
of  what  the  selected  books  contained  could 
not  and  did  not  destroy  any  authority  which 
tiie^  previously  had,  and  which  they  and 
their  successors  were  to  have  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Fact  19. — ^After  this  selection,  they  con- 
tinued to  exercise  theu*  authority  as  before. 

Fact  20.^At  this  period,  several  nations, 
containing  several  millions  of  Christians, 
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had  a  ftill  knowledge  of  the  dootrinea  of 
Christ;,  although  they  had  never  seen  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  then,  their  faith  was 
found  to  agree  with  that  of  the  persons  who, 
belonginc;  to  the  maiy  or  ufdverBolf  or 
CkahMtcoodif,  had a&o  the  Scriptures. 

From  these  Facts  we  draw  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  That  Christ  did  not  establish  as  the 
mode  of  knowing  his  doctrines,  the  publica- 
tion of  Bibles,  and  leaving  to  individuals  to 
interpret  them  as  they  thought  fit;  or — ^what 
is  but  a  modification  of  the  same — establish 
those  individuals  as  judges,  to  know  from 
Bible-reading  whether  the  teacher  gave  them 
his  doctrine  or  not 

3.  That  he  sent  teachers,  to  whom  the 
people  were  to  listen,  and  from  whom  and 
upon  whose  authority,  the  people  were  to 
receive  his  doctrine. 

3.  That  this  authority  of  their's  was  ap- 
proved by  miracles,  and  therefore  had  the 
sanction  of  heaven. 

4.  That  it  was  by  its  exercise  nations  were 
eonverted  and  truth  preserved. 

6.  That  it  is  only  by  its  recognition  we 
can  know  what  Scripture  contains  the  Word 
of  God 

6.  That  without  its  recognition  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment contains  the  doctrines  of  Chriat 

7.  That  if  it  be  afrdlible  tribunal  in  what 
concerns  fruth,  we  have  no  certainty  that  the 
books  which  we  receive  are  inspired,  and 
rtbatl  those  which  we  reject  are  not  (rod's 

8.  Therefore:  if  the  great  body  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Church  cannot  give  us  with 
infidlible  certainty  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
we  have  no  certainty  that  these  doctrines 
are  contained  m  the  New  Testament,  or  are 
now  taught  any  where  in  the  workL 

{3. 

We  have  now  seen  general  considerations 
founded  upon  fiicts,  whksh  lead  us  to  con- 
conclude:  (1.)  That  we  cannot  have  a  cer- 
tainty of  what  God  has  taught,  without 
having  a  witness  who  will  give  us  with 
in&llible  certaintv  the  doctrine  which  he 
revealed.  ^2.)  That  we  cannot  have  faith, 
vrithout  such  infidlible  testimony.  And  (3.) 
That  the  fiusts  of  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity evidently  suppose  the  pubfic  teachers 
of  the  Church,  as  a  body,  to  be  a  witness  of 
this  description :  and,  [that]  if  they  be  not, 
we  have  no  certainty  that  the  Scripture  is 
the  Word  of  God ;  nor,  have  we  any  cer- 
tainty that  we  now  find  the  true  doctrines 
of  Christ 

In  every  human  society,  men  not  only 
make  laws  ;  but,  however  plam  those  laws 


may  be,  a  tribunal  from  wliich  ihsn  is  no 
appeal  decides  for  all  the  members,  what  ia 
the  meaning  of  that' law.  And,  although 
this  tribunal  is  liable  to  error,  society  causes 
it  to  be  regarded  as  infidliUe.  Society  caa> 
not  make  it  infidiible;  but  it  can  have  it, 
treated  as  if  it  were  an  infidliUe  tribunal; 
otherwise,  the  hiw  would  be  useless,  if  not 
mischievous.  What  would  be  thought  of 
two  litigants  and  their  advocates  who  would 
come  into  court,  and,  each  producing  his 
law  book,  decide  in  his  own  favour,  wh^i 
the  tribunal  had  [already]  decided ;  the  one 
wh<Hn  the  decision  &vottred,  [remaining] 
satisfied  [with  this  decision,  while]  the  other 
partvsaia:  ^ The  tribunal  has  erred;  I  know 
the  law — ^the  judges  are  but  men,  I  will  not 
abide  by  their  d^isionr  How  long  could 
society  hold  together?  Who  would  live  ui 
a  country  where  the  order  of  the  court 
could  not  be  enforced  ?  Yet,  we  all  agree, 
this  tribunal  might  err.  Still,  the  good  of 
sodetv  requnee  that  it  must  be  treated  as  if 
infaUiole.  Indeed,  if  it  could  be  made  in£d- 
lible,  it  ought  to  be  made  so  ;  and,  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  made  so.  No  one  goes  before  such 
a  tribunal  merely  for  advice  or  instruction : 
recourse  is  had  to  it  for  authoritative  deci- 
sion. To  ffo  for  advice,  or  instructaon, 
would  be  giving  it  no  power  to  efiect  the 
object  of  its  creation:  because,  you  might  be 
unwilling  to  follow  the  advke,  and  might 
not  consider  the  instruction  good,  nor  the 
evkience  sufficient  The  Sii^eme  Court  c^ 
the  United  States,  generally  publishes  the 
grounds  of  its  d^iaions;  but  the  judge 
never  asks  the  parties  whether  they  consider 
those  grounds  sufficient  'Die  decision  is 
made  by  authoritv  of  tilie  court,  and  not  by 
the  admission  of  the  parties.  Common 
sense,  peace,  truth,  justi^^^ — the  public  good 
requu^this. 

We  have  seen  that  the  contestsas  to  what 
is  the  meaning  of  passages  of  the  Bible  are 
as  numerous  as  the  contests  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  of  our  States;  and  a  tribunal 
is  as  necessary  to  give  the  one  with  accuracy 
and  certainty,  as  to  give  the  other.  And, 
if  it  be  important  to  know  what  God  teaehea, 
as  it  unquestionably  ia,  it  is  important  that 
the  tribunal  f  appomted]  to  teU  [us]  what 
he  teaches,  should  not  err.  Why  are  tiie 
courts  of  society  fidUble  1  Because  societ}!, 
firom  which  they  derive  their  power,  and  by 
which  they  are  erected,  could  not  gift  them 
with  infiBdhbility.  The  tribunal  of  the  Church 
is  erected  by  God,  who  is  all-powerfrd. 
It  derives  its  commission  to  teach  from  him 
who  could  make  it  infidlible ;  and  his  wis- 
dom shows  the  necessity  oif  doing  what 
his  power  can  eflSect  no  must,  thra,  have 
made  the  tribunal  of  the  Church  in&llible 
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ID  tefltiiyiiig  what  he  lits  tn^  Single 
iadividiuuA  ara  liable  to  err  in  their  deeiaioa; 
Iwt  the  tnlmnal  is  infidlible:  iiot»  faecanee 
eompoaed  of  a  nnmber  of  infidliUe  indivi- 
duals,  but  beoanae  Almi^ty  wisdom  saw  the 
necessity,  and  Almighty  power  can  efieetthe 
great  ooiect  Now,  this  tribonal  consists 
of  the  Chnieh,  L  e.  of  the  t^eanhing  portion 
which  sneoeeds  to  the  Apostles— viz :  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  great  miyority  of 
Bishops  in  his  eonununion.  These  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles  have  always  formed  this 
tribonsL  In&Ilibility  is  then  not  a  raising 
of  these  individuals  as  tyrants  over  then* 
brethren,  but  the  Providence  of  God  securing 
that  their  united  testimony  shadlgive  ns  a 
certain  knowledge  of  what  God  haa  proposed 
to  ns  as  doctrine  of  faith. 

We  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  re* 
msrks  by  stating  another  Act,  which  we 
could  prove,  but  which  might  not  be  so 
easily  sdmitted  by  our  opponents  as  those 
unquestionable  ones  whidi  we  laid  down 
before— viz:  [T^hot]  from  the  b^mwngike 
great  body  ^  ChrMans  testyied  that  this 
TVifrimol  was  brfaUtbU.  Our  correspond* 
ent  will  then  perceive  that  the  doctrine  of 
Infallibili^  goes  beyond  what  he  would 
or^inallyhave  had  no  difficulty  m  granting, 
viz :  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  was 
very  high  as  a  witness.  But  he  appeared  to 
reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  pronouncing 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  in  every 
esse.  This  made  him  ihie  jvdge ;  and  the 
Chunk  but  9L  fallible  witness.  But  the  doc* 
trine  is— that  the  Ghureh  is  an  infidlible, 
authoritative  tribunal,  tohich  herself  examines 
and  decides  upon  the  emdencet  and  then  d^ 
dares  to  khn  the  fdetylnf  the  authoritjf  of  Ood, 
who  made  her  vMlibiey  and  who  gave  to  her 
the  authority.  But  this  authority  extends 
only  to  matters  which  have  been  revealed  by 
God:  it  does  not  reach  to  mere  eoneema  of 
this  world. 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  fiusts : 

1.  There  was  a  Christian  Church  before 
there  was  a  Christisn  Bible. 

2.  Hist  Church  was  omnized,  and  per- 
fect, and  widely  spiead  abroad,  before  one 
particle  of  the  Qiristian  Bible  was  written. 

3.  It  was  upon  the  authoritative  testi- 
moBY  id  that  Ckwreh  that  the  Bible  was 
leoeived. 

4.  If  that  testimony  had  not  been  given, 
no  person  could  have  any  certainty  that  this 
book,  which  was  selected  from  several  scat- 
tered writings,  contained  the  Revelation  of 
God  to  man. 

Whenee  we  conclude: — If  that  Church 
was  not  titfaUibiy  correct  in  giving  ihie  decv- 
sum  and  testmumff^  we  have  no  iimdlibly  cer- 
tain foundation  for  our  FaOh,    Therefore,  if  | 


theQiarch  waa  not  mfidfible,  the  GhristMa 
Sbrmtures  are  not  a  certain  Rule  of  Faith. 
AiuC  when  Luther  asserts  that  the  Epistle  oi 
St  Jsmes  is  a  book  of  no  authority,  and 
does  not  contain  the  Word  of  God,  eerAopt 
he  is  right ;  and  the  Church  of  England, 
which  receives  it  as  the  Word  of  Go<C  per^ 
henfSt  is  in  error.  How  are  we  to  know 
which  we  should  believel  The  Presbjrteriaa 
Church  gives  to  us,  as  the  Word  of  God,  the 
seventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  St  John;*  and  a  ^reat  many  learned 
men,  and  idiole  congregations,  tell  us  this  is 
sn  impudent  forgery  which  contradicts  the 
Word  of  God.  How  are  we  to  know  which 
of  them  to  believe?  The  Roman  Catholie 
and  other  Churches  tell  us  that,  of  ihe  Old 
Testament,  Baruch,  Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom* 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  two  books  of  the 
Machabees,  contain  the  Word  of  God ;  the 
Church  of  England  and  severid  others  tell 
us  they  axe  apocryphal  and  of  no  authority. 
Whkb  are  we  to  believe  ? 

In  the  days  of  St  Jerome,  that  is,  about 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  several  persona 
rejected  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mark ;  and  now,  iljis  received ;  but  an  en- 
tire sentence  which  it  then  contained  has 
been  omitted.  Upon  what  eround  was  this 
chapCer  reeeived  ?  Upon  wnat  ground  was 
this  sentence  omitted  ?  In  the  same  age,  and 
the  previous  one,  were  to  be  found  several 
copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  which 
oDutted  two  entire  verses  of  the  twenty 
second  chapter,  and  one  word  of  the  nine- 
teenth dunpUSr,  all  which  are  most  iinportant, 
and  are  in  all  Uie  modem  Bibles.f  By  what 
authority  were  they  introduced?  Which  held 
the  true  doctrine,  they  who  omitted,  or  they 
who  inserted  those  passages? 

The  principal  portion  of  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  as  now  found 
in  the  Protestant  snd  Catholic  versions,  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  an  old  and  re- 


*  And  there  are  tiiree  wbo  give  teetimoDy  in  liea- 
ven,'ttie  nuher,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
theee  three  are  4Nie^— 1  Ep.  J^ny  t.  7. 

rt  UlUmum  caput  Marei,  tempore  B.  Hieraayml  non 
ftiUM  ab  onnibuB  reoeptum  ut  canonlcom,  patet  ex 
jy  0d  Htbidiam.  qiuest  3.  Cauaia  dubltatlonls  erat, 
proDlerqiudaDi  verba  apocrypha,  qnae  inlfto  otiimo 
capite  Inaerta  enat,  ot  patet  ex  Hleronymo,  IU,%,  cea. 
Pe/d^.  ante  medium.  Hkc  enim  Inaerta  erant  verba, 
qun  Mtta  iqierie  Mantohctannm  redolent  Et  HO,, 
sati»f€tei*hmUy  dieenUMj  atcuimm  ittud  t«M«itaCi»  tt 
iueredmlitmtiB  smMtnttitt  ett,  fum  aea  Hmu  jmt  tia- 
muudM  afMtiu  verwm  Dm  mpprtk^itdivirtuUmMeire^, 
jam  ntme  rtnria  jiuiUiam  Utam,  Et  capite  92.  Lock, 
qnldna  in  dubiwn  revocant  hiabuiam  lliam  de  andore 


CBBian  tangnlneo,  et  angeUea.uMMurltlone,  et 

tkme,  ut  HUarlua  teatatur  /«.  10i<  TWn.  et  fiieron.  it*. 


%  CM.  Pdag,  OanaM  qua  hompermovtt,eaftilt,  ne 
Cbbuto  inmmitaiemelanlmi  dolonnn  tribnere  vide- 
rentur.  Qna  etiam  de  caona,  quoedam  Ouholiooe, 
pnmoaleto  lelo  e  loiB  oodicibua,  exUUa  verMa.  Lne. 
19.  Vidma  dmtmUmJUvit  auperiiUmj  abraalMe  verbum 
<«flevlt,''tealatorBplphan.  hi  «*  jf SMrafa."  BMmrm. 
4$  Fmr^  O0L  iik,  1,  cap.  xvL] 
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jected  Gomel,  whieh  no  one  now  pretends 
to  be  the  Word  of  God*  How  are  we  to 
know  whether  this  is  God's  Word,  or  a 
ikble?  Btarcion,  Arius,  Luther,  Brantiog, 
Kemnitz,  and  their  followers  ail  assert  thftt 
St  Paul  never  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  that  it  does  not  contain  the  Word 
of  God.  Calvin  doubts  if  it  was  written  by 
St  Paul,  but  asserts  that  it  does  contain  the 
Word  of  Grod,  and  is  a  part  of  H0I7  Scrip- 
ture; and  tiiat  it  is  an  error  in  the  Lutherans 
to  reject  this  canonical  book.  The  Church 
of  England  puts  it  into  her  canon.  Which 
of  these  are  we  to  believe  ?  Luther  and  his 
early  adherents  asserted  that  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  was  undoubtedly — ^not  the  Word  of 
God.  He  also  rejects  the  first  Epistle  of 
St  Peter,  but  receives  the  second,  and  has 
ffreat  doubts  as  to  whether  the  second  and 
tiurd  Epistles  of  St  John  contain  the  Word 
of  God.  Calvin  receives  the  two  of  Peter, 
the  three  of  John,  and  thftt  of  Jude,  as  un- 
doubtedly the  Word  of  €rod  So,  too,  does 
tiie  Enfldish  Church.  Which  are  we  to  fol- 
low? The  Marcionists,  the  Alogians,  the 
Theodotians,  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  or  Re- 
velation of  St  John,  as  a  forgery,  uid  not 
containing  the  Word  of  God  Luther,  in 
his  first  preface,  rejects  it  as  not  the  Word 
of  God,  nor  the  production  of  an  Apostle. 
Brentius  and  Kemnitz  hold  with  these ;  but, 
in  his  second  prefiice,  Luther  doubts  upon 
the  subject  Galvin  has  no  doubt  whatever : 
he  is  certain  thftt  it  is  the  Word  of  God; 
and  so  are  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg^ 
who  were  Lutherans :  and  so  is  the  Church 
of  England,  which  received  it  as  one  of  which 
there  never  toas  question.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
might  seem,  there  is  not  in  the  entire  Canon 
ft  £>ok  upon  which  there  was  longer  and 
more  serious  question  in  the  Church.  Now, 
take  away  an  infidlible  tribunal  which  is  to 

S've  us  a  decision,  and  what  are  we  to  do? 
bw  is  a  question  to  be  decided,  where  the 
litigants  not  only  cannot  agree  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  book  which  contains  the  Law, 
but  cannot  even  agree  as  to  the  precise  pas- 
safles  which  are  of  authority?  Of  what 
value  is  a  book  said  to  be  authority  upon 
any  subject,  which  book  has  been  collected 
from  amongst  many  rejected  documents, 
which  were  at  one  time  in  equal  drculationf 

[*T1ie  Gospel  oied  by  the  Naarene  and  EUonlte 
beratica  called  Uie  **G<Mpel  acoofdisg  to  tbe  HebrewB.**] 

It  ^  Equal  cireulation."  These  words  are  not  to  be 
tafcen  stnctiy,  or  in  the  sense  that  the  wrttingSt  finally 
K>|ected  by  the  caiarch,  were  at  any  time  of  eqaal  aa- 
thority  In  the  wMe  Church,  with  those  books  declared 
canonical  by  the  Holy  Ck>ancil  of  Ttent.  Notwith- 
standing the  doubts  of  some  particular  Oburches,  or  of 
some  learned  Ohristians,.  and  even  doctors  in  the  Unit 
ages,  the  great  current  of  tradition  in  the  Church,  flrom 
the  Apostolic  times,  was  in  tkwor  of  the  tnu  canon 
now  receiTsd.   To  this  tradition,  the  Third  GounoH  of 


with  the  rejected  portions:  and,  the  collec- 
tors of  which  book,  neither  had  any  antiiority 
to  make  the  collection,  nor  any  author  to 
point  out  with  certaiiUv  what  was  a  docu- 
ment of  truth,  and  what  was  a  fabulous 
composition!  8udi  a  collection  could  be 
no  evidence — no  authority. 

The  Obnrch  exited  h^ore  ihe  Scrwtures. 
The  Church  had  authority  to  teach  before  the 
Scripture  was  written.  The  Church  did 
teach  before  the  Scripture*  was  written.  If 
the  Church  was  not  then  Infallible,  she 
might  have  taught  error  for  true  doctrine. 
When  the  Scripture  was  written,  it  was  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  writing 
which  contamed  the  Word  of  God  was  sepa- 
rated from  that  which  did  not  contain  it 
If  the  Church  was  not  infidlible  in  distin- 
guishing the  truth  from  the  error,  she  might 
have  mven  to  us  error  for  truth.  If  we  do 
not  follow  the  distinction  of  the  Church,  tM, 
who  are  not  infallible,  may  take  what  is  not 
God's  Word,  for  that  which  really  is  his 
Word  Thus,  if  the  Church  is  not  infallible, 
we  have  no  certainty  what  God  has  taught : 
we  cannot  know  Scripture  firom.  foolish  and 
bksphemous  forgery. 

To  this  reasoninff,  we  humbly  apprehend, 
there  can  be  no  dtemative  by  which  the 
conclusion  can  be  combated,  except  by  say- 
ing that  every  individual  will  infiolibly  dis- 
cover that  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  cannot  Thus,  instead  of  having  an 
aggregate  bodv  uifkllible,  we  shall  nave 
every  individual  infiEdlfble.  And  those  in- 
fidlible individuals  will  have  a  thousand  con- 
tradictions, and  all  these  contradictions  will 
be  true.  Now,  upon  our  doctrine,  we  have  an 
aggregate  body,  which  has  existed  in  unbro- 
ken succession  fix>m  the  days  of  Christ  to 
tile  present  day,  testifying  to  us  witii  infal- 
lible and  authoritative  certainty  what  are 
the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  in  what 
books  they  may  be  found,  and  what  is  tiie 
meaning  of  the  doubtfiil  and  obscure  pas- 
sages. And  this  body  has  not,  in  any  one 
of  those  cases,  during  eighteen  centuries, 
contradicted  its  testimonv  upon  any  ot  those 
heads.  We  further  humoly  apprehend,  that 
we  have  no  choice  left  between  embracing 
this  doctrine,  and  asserting — that  we  cannot 
now  know  with  any  certnmty  what  are  tbe 
doctrines  of  Christ,  nor  where  they  are  to  be 
found 

Carthage  (A J).  307)  appealed,  in  giving  the  catalogue 
of  the  noly  books;  sad  by  the  same  tradition  were 
guided  Innocent  I,  and  the  Roman  Council  held  under 
GelasiuB.  In  aooordaaoe  wiOi  this  tradition,  perpetual 
in  the  Church  of  God,  the  Council  of  Trent  declared 
and  fixed  fbr  ever  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Decree  of  the  Third  Cemwcil  ef  Cartkagt, 
Item  placuit,  ut  prwtar  Scriptuiaa  canonlcas,  nihil 
in  ecclesla  legatur  sub  nomine  dlTinarum  Soriptura- 
nutt.   Sunt  autem  canonlcv  Scrlptnro,  Genesis,  Ezo- 
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But,  does  oot  this  mosstroos  and  arroeant 
doctrine  of  infallibility  ^slave  mankind  ? — 
No.  Suppose  we  were  to  go  into  any 
conrt  of  the  United  States,  and  say  to  the 
pesidmg  judges  :  —  '*  You  shall  not  sit 
here;  because  we  are  a  free  people. — 
Yon  are  arrogant  tyrants,  who  presume 

dOB,  Leritieos,  NnnMri,  Dateronomiimi,  JetoB  Nave, 
indleam,  Rath,  BegiMvum  librt  qnatuor,  Panlipom- 
mtm  libri  duo.  Job,  PMlteiinm  Dftvldleom,  Balomo- 
nis  libri  quinque,  libri  daodecim  prophetamm,  biUas, 
Jeremiaa,  Eaechlel,  Daniel,  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther, 
Egdwe  libfi  duo,  MarhabsBorom  lllwi  duo.  NoYiantem 
Teatamentl,  erangeliomm  Ubrl  quatoor,  Actuum  Apoe- 
loioram  Hber  onus,  Paoll  ApostoU  Bplstole  tredecim, 
flinsdem  ad  Hebnsoa  una,  Petri  ApomoU  duo,  Joannia 
ApostoU  tres,  Jude  ApostoU  una,  ei  Jaeobi  una,  Apoea- 
Ijpais  Joaanis  Uber  unus. 

Qnidam  Toliistua  coder  stchabet:  De  oonflmumdolsto 

eodesia  ooosulatur. 

Hoc  etiam  tnM  et  consacerdotl  nostro  Bonllkcio  vel 

allis  earom  DaWnm  episcopis,  pro  conflrmaado  isto 

It,  quia  a  i«lribu8  ista  acceplmus  in 

w^'.iwiia  legenda.    Lfoeat  euam  legi  passlones  marty- 

mm,  cum  anniTersaril  dies  eorum  cefebrantur. 

L.et  latod  cap.  47,  in  prosenti  ezemplarl,  tamquam 

aliquod  hi^ua  coacilii  capltuhon  habeatur,  in  aUls 

tamen  oertis  coneUionun  Ubris  dlcitur  esse  Cartha- 


OoBcUU  Si,  capitulumfCelebratiooet 
■••UH  Honorti  duodeeimum,  et  Theodosu  oetayum. 
quorum  annus  ennit  sub  Bonifiicio  papa.  (AJD.  4i8.X« 
laU«,LiLcoL1177.  ,  ^ 

MmaurmUem  •f  P0f9  /awMsat  L 

"QbI  Tero  Ubri  recipkantur  in  canone  sanetamm 
Bcriptmamm,  breTla  adnexus  ostendli.  Itocsnnieigo 
qusB  dieslderata  moneri  Toce  Toluisti.  Moysis  Uorl 
S^  id  est  Genesis,  Exodi,  Leritld,  Numeri,  Deutero- 
noaiii|  et  Jesn  Nave  unus,  Judicum  unus,  Regnorum 
Ubri  4,  simul  et  Ruth;  Prophetarum  Ubri  16;  Salo- 
Bonia  Ubri  5;  Psalterium;  Bistorlarum,  Job  Uber 
unus,  Tbblaa  unus,  Esther  unus.  Judith  unus,  Maehar 
bsMTiun  duo,  Esdne  duo,  Parallpomenon  duo.  Item 
Bovi  Testamenli,  ErangeUomm  Ubri  4 ;  ApostoU  PauU 
epislobe  14;  EpistoisB  Joannis  3;  Epiatolie  Petri  dun, 
^istola  Jttda,  BpMola  Jaeobi,  Actus  Apostolorum, 
Apoeatypsis  Joannis^  Cetera  mutemy  fum  vel  eub  ne- 
wume  Jmkttkimy  eine  Jmeebi  minerie,^  vel  evi  namhu 
Petri  sC  Jemmiet  fwm  a^uedam  Leueie  eer^rtm  rant,  imI 
ewk  uamime  Andremt  fum  a  Xeneekaride  et  Leemiia 
Pkil^ecpkie^  vel  »%$  tunmine  Tkemm^  et  ei  qua  euut  tUia, 
•sa  e&iwtm  rgyrfi'swrfoi  venan  etiam  neverie  eeee  damr 
nmmda..  Datum  10,  Kislendas  Martiss,  StUicone  U.  et 
AntlMinlo  viris  cJarissimis  consuUbus.— J^.  Innaeentj 
Pap.  1,  ad  Xxnperium,  ^  ri.  t».,  cat.  TSS6, 


veterie  TutamenU,  ptem  SoMctm  et 
tueeifit  et  veneratur  Eeeleeia,  ii- 
CMaeie  papa  1,  cam  eeptuaginta  epie- 


Oria 
Caihatita 
gestua  a 


Uber  unus. 
EKodI,  fiber  unus^ 
Leritii^  Uber  unus. 
Humeri,  Uber  unus. 
Dsateronomii,  Ubw  unus. 
J«su  Nave,  Uber  unus 
Judicum,  Uber  onus. 
Rirtb,  UlMr  unus. 
Begnonua,  UM  ouatuor. 
Paralipotnenon.  Iiorl  duo. 
Pftahnomm,  IM,  Ub.  unus. 
ayoBBonis.  Ubri  tres. : 

ProTerbi% 

Eedealastea,  et 

Oaadea  Osatlearum. 
hem  S^MCntia.  Ub.  unus. 
Eeeteataatiens,  uber  unus. 
hem  Ordo  Prophetamm. 
bsise,  Ubernnna. 
JcrenkiSB,  Uber  unus. 
QhmM^  idest  de  Lamenta- 

tlotiitnis  suis. 


EaechleUs.  Uber  unus. 
Daniells,  liber  unus. 
OsesB,  Uber  unus. 
Amos,  Uber  unus. 
Mlcluen,  Uber  unus. 
Joel,  Uber  unus. 
AbdiflB,  Uber  unus. 
Jonss,  Uber  unus. 
Nahum,  Uber  unus. 
Habsouc,  Uber  unus. 
SophoniflB,  liber  unus. 
A^pei,  Uber  unus. 
Za^iaria,  Uber  unus. 
Mdlschitt,  Uber  unus. 
Item  ordo  Historiarum. 
Job,  Uber  unus,  ak  alOe 

emieeue. 
Tobla,  Uber  unus. 
Esdne,  Uber  unus. 
Esther,  Uber  unus. 
Judith,  liber  unus. 
MachalMBorum,  Ub.  unus. 


to  tell  us  that  we  Shall  not  quote  the 
statutes  of  Congress,  until  you  ^nll  please 
to  recognize  their  authority.  Ambitious, 
haughty  fools,  will  you  presume  to  set 
yourselves  over  Congress,  and  say  that 
those  laws  shall  not  be  pleaded  before  your 
honors,  until  they  shall  receive  the  fiat  of 

Item  erdo  Serifturarum  nevi  et  mtemi  Teeiamentt, 


Ad  GokMsenses,  epistola 

una. 
Ad  Timotheum,  epistole 

dUB. 

Ad  Titnm,  epistola  una. 
Ad  Philemonem,  epistola 

una. 
Ad  HebrBos,  epistola  una. 
Item  Apocalypsis  Joannis, 

Uber  unus. 
Item  Canonice  epistoln 

numoo  septem. 
Jaeobi  ApostoU,  epistola 

una. 
Petri  ApostoU,  epistolB 

due 
Joannis  ApostoU,  epistola 

tres. 
Jud»     Zelotis    ApostoU, 

epistola  una. 


Eraagettorum,  hb.  quat 
SoBundum  Matthaum,  Ub. 

unus. 
Secundum  Marcum,  Uber 

unus. 
Secundum  Lucam,  Uber 

unus. 
Becimdum  loaanem,  Ub. 

unus. 
Actuum  Apo8tol(»um,Ub. 

unus. 
E^Ustolae  PauU  ApostoU, 

Numero  zIt. 
Ad  Romanos  epistola  una. 
Ad  Oorinthlos  epistoUs 

du». 
Ad  Galatas,  epistola  una. 
Ad  Thessalooloenaes,  epls- 

tdin  dtt». 
Ad  EphesUM,  epistola  una 
Ad  PniUppenses,  epis.  una. 

Md,  t  ir.  ooL  £M0. 
In  the  foregoing  catalogues,  the  Book  of  Baruch  is 
not  speclaUy  mentioned,  it  heAx^  usuaUy  considered 
and  quoted  ss  a  part  of  the  ProphecT  of  Jeremlas.  But 
one  book  of  Esdras  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
Gelasius,  and  also  but  one  of  Machabees.  In  each 
case  respecttvely,  the  two  books  must  hsTe  been  cited 
as  one,  <Mr  an  error  has  crepi  into  the  text  On  tiiis 
point,  see  Kearid^e  Tkeol,  Degm,  toL  1,  p.  375.  De 
Com,  SerieU 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  Apocryphal  books  con^ 
demned  by  the  Roman  CouncU  under  Gelasius : 
Itinerarium  nomine  Petri  ApostoU. 
Actus  nomine  Andrea  ApostoU. 
Actus  nomine  Thoma  ApostoU. 
Actus  nomine  Petri  ApostoU. 
Actus  nomine  PhiUppL 
EvangeUum  nomine  Thaddai. 
^        Matthia. 
•<        Petri  ApostoU. 
**>        Jaeobi  Minoris. 
**        Bamaba. 

**       Thoma,  quo  utuntur  Manichai 
*<        Bartholomai  ApostoU. 
^        Andiea  ApostoU. 
Evangelia  qua  lUsavlt  Lucianus. 
Liber  de  InnntiaSalvatoris. 
Erangelia  qua  fidsarit  Estius. 
Liber  de  nativ.  Balv.  et  de  Maria  et  obstetrioe. 
Liber  qui  appellatur  Pastoris. 
Libri  omnes  quos  fecit  Leudus  diseipulus  diaboU. 
Liber  qui  appellafenr  Fundamentum. 
Liber  qui  appellatur  Thesaurus. 
Uber  de  ffliabia  Ada  geneseoe. 
Centimetrum  de   cauristo,   VirglUanis    compagin- 

atum  versibus. 
Liber  qui  appellatur  Actus  Tecia  et  PauU  ApostoU. 
Liber  qui  appeUatur  Nepotis. 
ReTeUUlo,  qua  appellatur  PauU. 

******  Thoma  ApostoU. 

**  **  **  Stephani. 

Liber,  qui  appellatur  Transitus,  idest,  Assumptio 

a  Maria. 
Liber  qui  ^peUatur  Poenitentia  Ada. 
Uber  Ogia  nomine  gigantls,  qui  ab  hareticis  cum 

draeone  pugnasse  perhibetur. 
Liber  qui  appellatur  Testamentum  Job. 
**      **         **        Poen.  Jannis  et  Msmbra. 
(*       **  **        Sortes  apostolorum. 

**       **  **        Laus  apostolorum. 

*<   Osnonum  apostolorum. 
EpIsU^  Jesu  ab  Abaffarum  regem. 
t^iatoUk  Abagari  sd  Jesum. 
fleriptura  qua  app.  Ooatradictio  Salomonis,  cum 
dwereie  aliie.  ikid,  col.  1964-5w] 
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your  ^hemenl  omoipoteiice  ?  Are  jon  not 
Hie  ereatuies  whom  the  law  has  formed? 
Are  we  not  the  soiirce  of  that  power  from 
which  the  law  emanates  1  And  yet,  you  tell 
us  that  we  shall  not  plead  that  law  before  you, 
who  are  equally  subject  to  it  as  the  meanest 
of  those  over  whom  you  are  elevated,  until 
you  shall  have  examined  and  told  us  whether 
you  will  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  law 
of  the  Nation.  But,  mark!  what  is  more 
intolerable  than  your  inrond  and  insolent 
monopoly  of  the  gifts  which  Heaven  has 
fireely  bestowed  upon  us  all !  You  vouch- 
safe now  to  tell  us  that  this  book  contains 
the  law.  Admirable  condescension !  As  if 
it  was  not  equally  law,  before  you  said  so ! 
Surely,  you  will  not  pretena  that  it  was 
your  nod  which  made  it  binding  ?  No.  If 
you  never  saw  it,  still  it  would  m  law.  But, 
we  must  not  interpret  it,  except  according  to 
your  good  will  and  pleasure !  What !  iCive 
tM  not  eyes  to  read  as  you  have  ?  Are  we 
more  dull  than  you  are  ?  Will  you  deny  to 
us  what  God  has  given  to  us,  perhaps  with 
less  stinted  measure  than  to  yourselves — 
intellect?  So  forsooth — ^it  is  law;  but  you 
alone  are  to  expound  its  meaning,  ana  to 
apply  it  to  our  several  cases.  Why  then 
was  it  printed  ?  Why  are  we  called  upon  to 
read  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  to  us  a  closed  book  i  a 
sealed  volume  I  You  insult  the  Legislature, 
by  supposing  they  cannot  write  or  enact 
laws  which  can  be  understood  )}y  those  for 
whom  they  are  to  be  a  code  of  instruction. 
You  arrogate  to  yourself  a  dominion  which 
we  will  not  submit  to  ;  a  power  to  say  that 
the  law  means  what  you  please  to  say  is  its 
meaning,  and,  that  we  must  submit  to  your 
caprices.  We  want  no  well-i|aid  arrogance 
such  as  yours,  to  hitervene  between  a  Con- 
gress which  writes  plain  English,  and  a 
people  to  whom  that  language  is  most  fiuni- 
liar.  Your  law-craft  has  created  artificial 
difficulties.  We  can  understand  the  Law  cf 
Chd.  Shall  we  be  unable  to  understand 
the  kws  of  men  who  live  amongst  us  ?  The 
despotic  arrogance  of  Romis^i  Infallibility 
has  been  annihilated — ^why  should  yours 
survive  ?  The  principles  of  Popery  and  all 
Courts  of  Law  are  tlra  same.  One  has  fall- 
en— ^the  other  must  follow.  The  march  of 
mind  has  commenced.  Hie  mariner's  com- 
pass, and  the  art  of  printing,  the  Reformation 
and  the  blow-pipe,  calorics  and  gases  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Despotism  must 
shrink  back  to  its  congenial  daricness;  Truth 
is  eflfulgent-^Gothic  barbarism  must  give 
way.  I^ve  those  seats,  from  which  you 
daited  the  lightning  of  your  thrtots,  and 
huried  the  thunder  of  your  despotism !  Man 
must  be  free." 
What  would  be  thought  of  us,  should  we 


make  such  an  address  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tiie  United  States  of  America? 
Are  our  citizens  enslaved  ? 


H- 


We  now  take  up  another  view  of  this  sub- 
ject It  is  possible  to  discover  the  Doctrine 
of  Christ,  or  it  is  not  Shall  we  assert  that 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  now  with  eer- 
tainty  "vmat  the  Saviour  taught?  Then  we 
must  say  that  Christianity  has  been  lost 
Revelation  is  now  of  no  use.  For,  if  we 
cannot  know  with  certainty  what  God  has 
revealed,  of  what  use  is  it  to  know  that  he 
did  formerly  make  a  revelation  ?  If  we  find 
it  impossible  to  know  with  certainty  what 
Christ  has  taught,  Christianity  W»  b^n  lost 
We  assert  that  it  is  possible  i9  know  with 
certainty  what  our  Saviour  has  taught  It 
mast  be  by  TV^Ttmoy^— not  by  any  new 
RevdaiunL  What  is  that  testimony?  The 
Roman  Catholic  says,  it  is  the  testimony  of 
all  Catholic  nations  informing  us  what  has 
been  preserved  by  all  the  Chrutian  Churches, 
through  all  ages,  smce  the  death  of  the 
Saviour. 

The  Saparatist  si^  this  will  not  infidlibly 
lead  you  to  truth.  Then  we  are  ¥rithovt 
any  certam  and  assured  mode  of  knowing 
truth;  and  therefore,  it  is  unpossible  to 
know  for  certain  what  is  truth.  We  can 
only  have  cofyeclure:  Faith  is  built  upon 
certain  knowledge^  not  upon  conjecture :  there- 
fore we  cannot  have  faith. 

But  another  person  says — ^  we  may  receive 
with  infallible  certainty  what  the  Bible  coiw 
tains ;  and  thus  we,  b^  that  blessed  book» 
are  brought  to  a  oertam  knowledge,  and  to 
fidth." 

Our  answer  is  very  short  First— that 
any  particular  portion  of  that  book  contains 
God  s  Word,  will,  upon  the  principle  of  the 
separatists,  depend  only  upon  the  opinion 
oi^  one  or  more  persons  who  are  individually 
and  collectively  liable  to  err.  And,  next^ 
the  ineaning  of  the  passages  of  that  portion 
will  dependonly  upon  the  opinion  of  one  or 
more,  who,  taken  individually  or  eoUeotively, 
are  liable  to  err.  But  opinion  of  persons 
liable  to  error ^  as  well  m  their  aggregate  as 
in  their  individual  capacity,  w  not  a  ground 
of  certainty.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  Faith. 
In  order,  then,  to  be  certain,  we  must  either 
admit  the  whoU  body  to  be  infidlible  in  its 
testimony,  or  we  must  assert  that  a  portion 
of  that  body  is  infallible.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic says  that  the  whole  body  is  infSUlible, 
but  the  authoritative  testimony  is  given  by 
tiie  established  tribunal  in  the  name  of  the 
body.  That  Tribunal  is  the  head  and  the 
great  minority  of  the  commissioned  Teach- 
ers, speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body. 
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We  now  ask,  which  is  more  arrogant — ^to 
make  this  assertion,  or  to  claim  in&llibility 
for  eveiy  Individual  who  says — *^  I  know  this 
book  18  canonical;  and  I  know  this  is  its 
meaning;  and  I  am  ri^t,  and  all  who  difier 
from  me  are  wrong  V* 

Yet  must  we  take  np  one  or  the  other  of 
the  following  propositions : 

(1.)  It  is  now  impossible  to  know  with 
certainty  what  Christ  has  taught 

Or  (2.)  It  is  from  the  Catholic  Chnreh  we 
will  know  with  infiiUible  certainty  what  God 
hureTealed. 

Or  (3.)  Every  individual  who  reads  the 
BSbk  with  ^od  dispositions  will  infallibly 
know  that  his  dispositions  are  such  as  will 
insore  to  him  a  knowledge  of  truth;  also, 
he  will  be  injGidlibly  correct  in  aseertaininff 
what  bodu  contain  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  ami 
ilao,  the  fiill  meaning  of  all  the  passages  of 
those  books. 

Or  (4.)  Although  the  Roman  'Catholic 
Chuch  may  err,  and  individuals  may  err, 
yet  a  particular  body  will  give  us  with  infal- 
lible eertainl^  a  knowledge  of  what  €k>d  has 
revealed,  ana  that  body  is ^. 

Each  reader  is  at  liberty  to  fill  the  blank 
aa  be  pleases. 

If  we  support  the  firgl  proposition,  we  de- 
stroy fiiith.  If  we  maintain  the  third,  we 
dull  have  to  reconcile  myriads  of  contradic- 
tions. We  do  not  know  any  one  who  will 
maintain  the  fourth.  Therefore  the  second 
moat  be  true,  or  our  distinetive  proposition  is 
inaccurate.  We  shall  believe  it  to  be  accu- 
nte  antH  it  shall  be  amended  by  giving  us 
lome  fifth  proposition. 

Arrogance,  tyranny,  superstition,  jpriest- 
cnft,  and  some  otlier  words  of  this  kind 
nied  in  these  States,  have  no  definite  mean- 
ing. The  ear  fe  accustomed  to  the  sound; 
those  sounds  are  declaimed  against  and 
written  at  The  perpetual  phmn?  upon  them 
reminds  us  of  the  music  of  a  £um,  where 
there  is  great  noise  and  great  vacuity — but 
yet  this  noise  excites  to  arms.  To  us  the 
whole  of  what  is  thus  written  appears  to 
mean  as  much  as  the  philosophic  question — 
*  Ikrum  ekimara,  hombUians  in  vacuo^  potegl 
comedere  nuis  frimarioM  intentUmes  f*  or  as 
tbe  following  definitions :  **  A  Cknenant  is  a 
mrdto  tie  us  to  €hd;  and  now  €hd  haih 
^Mde  an  iron  wkh  cf  these  cords,  which  we 
icee  hroken  asunaer  to  whip  us  wiihal^ 
'  The  Gospd  to  a  noHon  is  Wee  the  Book  of 
Csnticles,  whiidi  begins  with  a  kiss,  and  ends 
wMaptQea." 

Let  us  examine  fatis,  Tlie  object  is  to 
discover  vMat  has  been  taught  by  an  indivi- 
ioal  who  Aos  plainly  taught  what  it  is  neees- 
ttiy  for  us  to  know.  He  wrote  nothing; 
he  coHuniBiioiMd  a  number  of  Apostles; 


they  associated  a  number  of  others  to  thenr 
commission ;  they  and  their  associates  spread 
those  doctrines  through  the  world,    ui  the 
course  of  nature  they  and  their  associates 
gradually  died ;  but  tew  Apostles  arose  in 
uieir  stead,  who,  by  the  survivors  were  duly 
instructed,  and  by  the  fiiithful  were  fully 
reco^zed;  and  whose  doctrine,  given  in 
public,  was,  by  all  those  who  had  heard  the 
ori^^ud  Apostles,  declared  to  be  the  same 
which  they  had  from  the  beginning.    The 
body  of  the  teachers  and  of  hearers  is  thus 
continued,  like  the  human  frame,  continually 
changing  by  loss  and  increment,  but  still 
always  the  same,  though  always  in  process 
of  insensible  change  of  the    particles  of 
which  it  is  made  up.    This  body  of  the 
Church  pervades  several  nations,  sometimes 
at  war,  sometimes  at  peace,  having  coii» 
flicting  interests,  discoimmt  tastes,  mutual 
prejucBces,  tongues  generally  unintelligible 
to  each  other.    In  every  place,  persons  sepa- 
rate.   The  separatists  are  condemned  bj 
those  fr^m  whom  they  first  went  out   Thev 
allegation  is,  that  the  great  body  changed 
'Ibe  original  doctrine.    They  cannot  say  who 
was  the  author  of  the  change ;  they  cannot 
tell  the  time  when  it  took  place ;  tney  find 
no  body  which  .they  can  point  out  as  holding 
their  new  tenets;  the^  succeed  to  no  body; 
they  build  upon  thM"  own  o/fxtwm  of  the 
meaning  of  a  text    Then*  neighbors  inform 
the  whole  body  which  has  subsisted  from 
the  beginning,  that  these  men  have  made  an 
innovation.    This  great  body,  so  divided  by 
worldly  distinctions,  and  yet  united  in  ikitJai» 
examine,  each,  what  was  ffiven  by  the  foimd^ 
er  of  his  Church ;  what  nas  been  held  fr<wk 
the  day  of  the  foundation  to  the  day  of  the 
examination ;  every  record  is  searchedr-^veiy 
monument  is  examined— every  document  is 
unfolded.    The  meaning  wludi  those  alleged 
texts  had  from  the  beffmning  is  establistod. 
The  vast  majority  of  Ibe  Bishops  from  every 
nation,  perhaps  the  v^ole  body  without  an 
individad  exception,  all  concur  m  stating 
that  these  irmovators  have  made  a  mistake; 
that  they  have  erred ;  that  man  has  no  au- 
thority to  change  what  God  has   given. 
Rome— which  possesses  the  origmal  docu- 
ments of  centtiries,  collected  frem  every 
Church  which  now  exists,  and  from  thou- 
sands now  no  more;  Rome — where  Peter 
established  his  tribunal,  presidinpr  by  divine 
appointment  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren, 
and  whose  successors,  as  history  demon- 
strates, have  always  sat  at  the  head  of  this 
vast  society;  Rome— gives  the  testimony 
and  the  assent  to  this  ctodsion. 

Yet,  this  is  arrogance ;  this  is  innsumption ; 
this  is  prietfecralt;  this  is  tyranny.  But  itis 
nd  anogaaoe  fbr  the  innovators  to  deebim 
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against  thk  univeraal  testimony !  No  pr^ 
sumption  for  one  or  two  men  and  their 
adherents  to  call  this  assembly  the  Syna- 
gogue of  the  Devil!  No  priestcraft  can  be 
where  itiete  is  no  priesthood;  nor  is  it  ty- 
ranny to  oppose  common  sense,  common 
order,  every  principle  of  reason,  every  princi- 
ple of  law. 

We  would  put  one  plain  question.  Which 
is  more  arrogant,  the  man  who  says  **  Kcer- 
tainty  can  be  had,  it  must  be  obtained  by 
such  evidence  as  this:  it  is  impossible  thiU; 
there  could  have  been  so  extensive  a  conspi- 
racy against  truth,  and  yet  no  one  to  dis- 
cover it :  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  docu- 
ments could  have  been  fabricated,  and  yet, 
no  one  to  detect :  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  have  given  num  a  revelation,  and  yet, 
have  providedno  mode  for  its  certain  transmis- 
sion :  that  certain  mode  cannot  be  by  a  book 
which  he  never  wrote,  and  which  can  be 
interpreted  Into  contradictions;  about  the 
meaning  of  which  millions  are  disputing; 
and  whose  meaning  will  never  be  settled  but 
by  authoritative  explanation :  it  is  impossible, 
if  this  Church  has  perished,  that  it  could  be 
re-established,  except  by  hunself^  or  by  his 
commission  sufficiently  attested.  We  have 
no  such  testimony:  but  here  is  evidence  of 
succession;  here  is  evidence  of  consent; 
here  is  evidence  that  there  could  not  have 
been  conspiracy  or  fabrication :  here  are  con- 
ffregated  mUlions,  on  one  side,  foUowinff  up 
ueir  predecessors;  and«  on  the  other,  nere 
are  a  few  bold  men,  following  no  person^  and 
opening  a  new  path,  fi*om  which,  they  assert 
witiiont  any  evulence  of  the  ftct,  that  those 
millions,  and  the  myriads  of  their  predeces- 
sors, have  deserteiL  I  will  subnut  to  this 
authority.** 

The  other  side  exhibits  some  men,  who 
tell  us:  **  Let  every  man  judffe  for  himaelf, 
and  though  we  should  contnulict  each  other 
we  aie  all  right** 

Or,  perhaps:  ''Take  and  read:  but  follow 
our  interpretation,  or  you  will  be  in  error.** 

Is  there  common  sense  in  the  assertion 
that  contradictory  propositions  are  true  ?  Is 
there  no  arrogance  in  sajing:  **  thou^  the 
Catholic  world  did  mislead  you,  yet  we  can- 
not;— ^ho]4  to  us,  for  we  alone  are  right  f* 
This  leads  to  our  former  conclusion — ^with- 
out infallibility  there  is  no  foundation  for 
fiiith ;  and  if  in£Edlibility  exist  any  where,  it 
can  only  be  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  distinction  between  anarchy  and  gov- 
ernment consists  in  the  subjection  of  mdi- 
vidual  will  to  law,  in  government ;  and  the 
absence  of  law,  and  the  licentiousness  of  in- 
dividual will,  is  anarchy.  If  we  have  no  rule 
to  which  the  will  is  to  be  subject  in  religion, 


it  is  a  state  of  anarchy.  If  we  have  a  rule 
to  which  individual  will  must  be  subject,  we 
have  order  and  government  in  religion.  If 
the  Scripture  is  said  to  be  that  law,  the  first 
question  is,  which  books  of  Scripture  are  that 
law.  If  every  man  is  free  to  accept  or  re- 
ject any  book  he  pleases,  this  is  anarchy.  If 
man*8  individual  will  is  regulated  by  any  law 
upon  the  subject,  what  is  that  law,  if  the 
Qiurch  has  no  authority  1  If  the  Church  has 
authority,  bui  may  err,  in  giving  those 
books  which  do  not  /contain  God's  law,  or, 
in  withholding  those  which  contain  it,  we 
are  reduced  to  a  complete  Imcertainty  of 
what  the  law  is ; — ^we  are  left  m  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Nothing  short  of  Infallible  Autho- 
rity can  relieve  us  from  this  state. 

Suppose  this  difficulty  got  over.  The 
Scripture  is  now  the  law  to  which  individual 
will  must  submit  Two  individuals  read  the 
same  passages :  one  believes  their  meaning 
to  be  that  Christ  is  God,  and  that  if  man 
refuses  to  adore  him,  he  will  be  punished 
eternally ; — the  other  believes  their  meaning 
to  be  that  Christ  is  not  Gody— that  if  he  adores 
him  he  will  be  guilty  of  idolatiy,  and  will  be 
damned  for  the  breach  of  the  first  command- 
ment Thus,  private  interpretation  is  sub- 
jecting the  law  to  the  will  of  the  individual, 
and  not  subjecting  the  will  of  the  individual 
to  the  law.  This  is  anarchy.  If  God  gave 
revelation  to  man,  it  certaiuly  could  not  be 
upheld  by  anarchy. 

Despotism  is  where  one  master  acta  with- 
out any  fixed  rule  to  control  his  will,  and, 
where  the  will  is  restrained  by  the  necessity 
of  having  the  previous  consent  of  others, 
there  can  be  no  despotism;  and  where  this 
consent  must  be  given  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, well  known  and  clearly  ascertained,  the 
Sersons  who  are  guided  by  a  council  of  this 
escription  are  under  a  government  of  law, 
and  not  under  the  sway  of  a  despotism ;  and, 
where  this  body  is  restrained  to  pass  its 
judgment  upon  only  one  or  a  few  ascertain- 
ed subjects,  and  to  make  its  laws  onlv  upon 
given  and  defined  topics,  so  £ur  from  beings 
despotism,  it  is  an  extremely  li$niled  govern- 
ment  of  ascertained  lawy  uA  a  defined  Con- 
stitution, which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  free 
firom  cabal,  and  intrigue,  and  faction,  as  the 
members  of  that  council  reside  in  different 
nations,  have  confficting  local  prejudices,  and 
local  partialities,  are  w^ded  to  distinct  tiieo- 
ries  and  forms  of  human  government,  belong 
to  States  which  have  no  common  language, 
recent  common  origin,  or  common  mterest, 
but  are  frequently  in  open  hostility  with  each 
other.  As  we  find  all  these  characteristics 
in  the  government  of  our  Church,  we  must 
call  it  anythii^  but  a  despotism ;  and  will 
presume  to  say,  that  when  such  a  body  of 
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teachers,  together  with  their  head  unite  in 
deciding  after  the  examination  of  evidence, 
that  those  are  the  doctrines  which  Grod  re- 
vealed to  their  predecessors,  they  will  be  in- 
iallibly  correct  in  their  decision ;  and,  that  if 
the  decision  is  opposed  or  impugned,  the 
arrogimce  is  more  likely  to  be  upon  the  side 
of  the  opponent,  who  upon  the  strength  of 
kis  ophnon  or  that  of  a  few  of  his  compan- 
ions would  say — ^  I  am  right,  and  all  these 
are  in  error  f  and  if  there  be  despotism,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  despotism  of  the 
individiial,  who,  bloated  with  his  self-opmion 
tells  his  followers — '^  All  these  have  erred; 
the  millions  who  adhere  to  them  err;  I  am 
lig^t ;  foilow  meT 

We  do  not  think  the  doctrine  of  Chureh 
Infidlibflity  is  a  doctrine  of  despotism  or  arro- 
gance. 

Hie  Apostles  framed  a  creed,  that  is,  a 
form  of  doctrine,  to  which  they  required 
implicit  assent  to  be  givenL  Was  this  a 
piece  of  advice ;  or,  a  recommendation  ?  No : 
it  was  an  act  of  authoritative  decision ;  and 
no  person  was  permitted  to  join  the  Chris- 
tian body,  until  he  gave  his  assent  to  this : 
and,  if  a  Christian  doubted  of  the  truth  of 
any  of  its  propositions,  he  was  to  be  sepa- 
rated fh>m  the  society.  Hiis  document  con- 
tained the  following  as  one  of  those  indubi- 
tably true  propositions:  **I  believe  in  the 
Holj^  Catholic  Chureh."  The  meaning  is 
obvious,  that  there  was  but  one  Church ;  and 
that  this  Church  was  Catholk;  or  Universal : 
and,  for  a  very  plain  reason — ^because  Crod 
Almighty  gave  but  one  set  of  doctrines. 
They  were  the  same  for  the  whole  world. 
He  aid  not  tell  the  people  of  England  one 
set  of  propositions,  and  tell  the  people  of 
Rome  anomer  set,  which  contradicted  those 
wfakh  he  revealed  to  the  EngMi.  Of  all 
the  extravagant  notions  that  ever  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  human  mind,  none  is  more 
puerile  than  that  which  is  thoughtlessly  cher- 
ished by  many  persons,  viz:  ** there  can  be 
two  or  more  true  Churches."  The  true 
Church  teaches  the  true  doctrine.  God  has 
revealed  the  true  doctrine.  Let  us  suppose 
we  were  to  si^ — *^Qod  has  told  the  Unitari- 
ans that  He  is  but  One  person.  God  has 
told  the  Trinitarians  that  He  is  Three  per- 
sona. He  has  told  the  former  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  God,  and  is  not  to  be  adored : 
He  has,  however,  told  the  latter  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  and  is  to  be  adored.  Is  not 
this  abnirdly  puerile,  to  make  God  guilty  of 
ridienlons  contradiction,  because  we  desire 
to  yield  to  our  prejudkses,  and  to  assume  the 
appeanmce  of  liberality?  God  reveals  to 
the  Episcopalian  that  Bishops  are  a  different 
Older  from  Priests,  and  Priests  different  from 
Demeetm,    But  He  reveals  to  the  Presbyte* 


rian  that  all  tiiis  is  perfect  delusion.  Grod 
revealed  to  the  -Church-of-England-mcn  in 
the  first  days  of  the  change  of  religion  under 
King  Edward*s  Protectors,  that  the  sick 
were  to  be  anointed;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  He  revealed  that  there  was  to  be 
no  anointing,  and  yet  He  left-  the  injunction 
in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Are  we  then 
te  say  all  those  and  a  million  more  of  con- 
tradictions are  the  **  Holy  Catholic  Church  T 
Yet,  eveiT  division  of  these  makes  its  **  Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  or  its  **  Articles  of  Reli- 
gion ;"  and  it  tells  us,  "  This  is  the  true  faith  ^ 
— ^yet  I  may  have  erred:  still,  it  is  true; — 
and  you  must  believe  it,  though  I  am  not 
ini^lible.'' 

We  can  understand  how  an  infallible 
Church  might  feel  warranted  in  drawing  up 
a  formulary  to  be  received ;  but  we  are  to- 
tally at  a  loss  to  know  how  a  body  which 
claims  no  infallibility  can  presume  to  say : 
**Tniough  we  are  fallible,  yef  we  are  so  cer- 
tain that  we  give  you  what  God  has  revealed, 
that  unless  you  receive  it,  you  are  in  gross 
error."  If  one  could  be  amused  at  so  me- 
lancholy an  exhibition  of  inconsistency,  this 
is  indeed  ridiculous.  Nothing  but  a  con- 
sciousness of  infkllibility  could  warrant  such 
an  act  Yet,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
io  the  present,  it  has  been  done,  but  with 
this  essential  diflerence,  viz :  all  the  Catholics, 
whilst  they  laid  down  the  doctrine,  claimed 
to  be  infallibly  correct:— all  the  separatisto 
laid  down  the  doctrine  with  equal  precision, 
and  said — **  Neighbors,  we  are  certain  we 
are  right,  though  we  say  not  that  we  are  in- 
fidlible ;  and,  we  are  quite  certain  that  Rome 
is  wrong;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  all 
other  separatisto  are  wrong.  We  alone  are 
right" 

Thus,  they^  condemned  each  other,  and  in- 
veiprhed  acamst  the  great  body;  each  pro- 
clauning  ^t  he  was  certainly  right,  and 
that  his  neighbor  was  certainly  wrong.  The 
world  could  not  tempt  them  to  say  ^t  they 
were  infiilUble;  but  they  always  acted  as  if 
they  were,  and  they  killed  more  Catholics  for 
not  yielding  to  their  iniSillibility,  than  Catho- 
lk»  kiHed  separatisto  for  denying  their's. 
The  Catholic  Chureh  always  said  she  was 
infallible;  and  acted  in  full  accordance  with 
the  principle.  The  separated  Churehes  say 
they  are  not  in&Uible ;  out  they  act  as  if  they 
were.  Thus,  if  we  view  the  acte  of  aU 
Christians,  we  shall  find  then*  conduct  exhi' 
hiiing  the  doctrine  which  only  the  great  Ca- 
tholic Chureh  professes  to  believe,  and  has 
always  professed,  and  upon  which  she  and 
her  opponento  have  always  acted;  and, 
without  holding  wlueh  we  could  never  know 
what  was  inspired  Scripture,  or  the  doctrine 
of  God. 
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{6. 
Let  OS  keep  our  principlea  in  view.  Faith 
is  the  belief  of  what  God  has  revealed :  to 
believe  what  God  has  revealed,  we  must 
certainly  know  what  it  is :  to  know  with 
certainty  what  Grod  has  revealed,  we  must 
have  inmUibly  correct  testimony:  infidliblv 
coirect  testimony  cannot  be  given  by  a  Mh^ 
ble  or  by  a  fiillacious  witness,  llierefore, 
if  my  witness  be  not  infallible,  that  is,  one 
that  cannot  be  deceived,  and— not  fifdlaoiotts 
— ^r  incapable  of  deceiving  me,  I  can  have 
no  fiiith  in  God^s  revelation.  Now,  the 
BiUe  can  give  no  testimony  of  itself;  but» 
suppose  we  have  it  testified  to.  One  fact  is 
inoisputablv  clear,  viz :  all  those  who  assert 
that  the  Bible  is  plain,  differ  with  cash  other 
in  its  interpretation,  and  they  contradict  each 
other  as  regards  the  plain  meaning  of  several 
of  its  nassages,  and  those  contradictions  are 
of  such  importance  that  they  have  caused 
them  to  break  off  communion  with  each 
other.    For  instance : 

The  Episcopaliem  savs : — **  It  is  plain  Jrom 
the  Scriptures  that  CM  revealed  that  Biihops^ 
Priests  and  Deacons  are  necessarv  in  the 
Church;  and,  (hat  Priests  have  not  &e  same 
power  as  Bishops  have;  and,  that  Priests 
cannot  ordain  a  Bishopj  nor  ordain  another 
Priestr 

The  Presinfterian  says : — *^  It  is  plain  from 
Scripture  that  your  Prelacy  is  arrogance  and 
impious  domination ;  the  word  **  Priesf*  is 
Jewish  and  Heathemsh ;  Presbyters  and  Bish- 
ops are  but  two  names  for  the  same  descr^jftUm 
of  persons^  and  the  laying  oncf  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery  is  Scripture  OrdinationJ* 

The  Meihodistaam:-^*' It  is  plain  from  i^ 
Scripture  that  BiAops  and  Presbyters  and 
Deacons  are  distinct  orders;  it  is  not  true  that 
Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  but  the  same  name 
for  one  class  of  persons — they  are  different 
classes;  bui^  though  the  Episcopafian  is  right 
in  this,  he  is  wrong  in  assertinatiuU  Bishops 
onkf  can  ordain,  Nauy  even  Prednfters  can 
orJain  a  Bishop;  John  Wedey  was  only  a 
Presbyter,  and  he  ordained  a  Bishop,  and, 
when  that  Bishop  was  ordained,  it  became  his 
usual  duty  to  ordain  other  Bishops  and  Pres- 
byters;  but  there  was  plain  Scr^ture  for  the 
aeC* 

All  these  will  tell  ua  that  there  is  j^ain 
Scripture  for  baptizing  vnfants.  The  Bap~ 
lists  will  say  there  is  puin  Scriptore  against 
baptizing  any  who  have  not  been  taught  and 
converted  to  Crod.  Here,  then,  are/our  di- 
visions, each  claiming  plain  Scripture  for 
what  he  sajrs  is  essential,  the  others  assert- 
ing that  the  Scripture  is  plainl  v  agunst  what 
— 3ds  opponent  states — it  pUimy  alleges. 
T&ei0>^  ame  that  there  is  plain  Sci^itare 
for  the  Divimty  of  Jesus  Christ    The  Uni- 


tarian alle^  that  the  Scripture  is  i^ainly  m 
condemnation  of  this  enror.  Thev  all  agree 
that  upon  this  pointr  it  is  essential  to  be  cor- 
rectly informed.  We  have  now  five  divi- 
sions forming  a  Bible  Society,  givin|^  ub  sl 
book  which,  ttiey  sav,  is  so  plain  that  it  may 
be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  all  persons, 
that  thev  may  form  their  fiuth  from  its  eoa- 
tents;  that  it  contains  only  plain  truth,  and 
will  infallibly  lead  us  aright;  and  yet,  they 
contradict  each  other,  and  refuse  to  be  of 
one  Church,  of  one  communion,  becanse 
this  plain  bock  has  taught  thrai  those  ooii- 
tradictions,  by  plain  texts,,  up<Hi  the  most 
essential  doctrines.  We  might  bring  five 
hundred  sects  in  lieu  of  five,  if  neceaaaiy. 
This  is  to  us  a  greater  mystery  of  the  eon- 
stitntion  of  the  human  mind,  than  many  that 
we  meet  with. 

Thus :  we  can  have  no  fiuthv  without  an 
infallible  witness ;  and  yet,  the  simple  view 
of  an  obvious  fact,  convinces  us  that  the 
Bible  cannot  be  this  witness. 

Before  the  Bible  was  written,  such  a  wit- 
ness was  necessary;  even  if  this  book — 
when  it  should  be  written — ^was  to  become 
what  we  see  it  could  not  Faith  was  necea- 
sary,  as  soon  as  God  sppke  to  man.  Now, 
we  know  as  matter  of  history  that  God 
made  some  promises  and.declaratioiia  to 
.Adam.  Promises  and  decUuralions  were 
made  known  to  his  children;  ^metimea,  by 
special  revelation  of  God,  sometimes  by 
other  testimony.  Iliese  were  not  written: 
God  did  not  reveal  them  specially  to  eadi 
indivklual.  Yet,  these  persons  had  faith, 
founded  ujpon  these  promises  and  declara- 
tions ;  and  of  these  they  had  abundant  evi- 
dence to  create  an  m&luble  certainty.  There 
was  no  public  tribunal;  but  there  was  pub- 
lic testimony  as  to  the  special  facts.  And 
there  was  special,  and  renewed,  sLod  frequent 
revelation  to  a  well  known  public  cbanc- 
ter,  whose  communication  with  Qod  was 
matter  of  publks  and  important  notorie^  to 
all  concerned;  not  mere  fimaticism  of  the 
imagination.  Thus,  from  the  days  of  Adam 
to  the  days  of  Moses,  no  generation  paused 
away  vri&out  such  evidence ;  and  this  evi- 
dence gave  infallible  certainty  of  ^Auti  God 
told  man.  Thus,  man  was  not  left  to  con- 
jecture. He  had  an  infidlible  witness ;  and 
a  witness  who  could  not  deceive  him.  Upon 
this,  he  believed  with  certainty.  Thia  was 
Faith. 

The  people  in  Egypt,  [and]  at  SKnai,  had 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  fiu^t  that  God 
spoke  to  Moses,  and  commissioned  him  to 
write  his  eommumcation.  When  writtoi, 
it  was  read  for  them.  God  again  gave  them 
evidence  that  it  contained  the  communication 
of  his  wilL    By  the  direction  of  God  him- 
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adCtefflnl  fcritHMMln  wwe  <wttWitliBd»  and 
the  indmdiiBls  to  fi>nn  them  were  selected 
and  pboed  in  offiee,  and  tbeir  adauiiietniiMi 
was  ooBuneneed. 

Let  US  now  view  this  matter  faktorieally. 
Bef<»e  the  law  vras  givMi  at  Sinai,  Moses 
Juid  received  the  evidNMse  of  God's  Iaw,  by 
the  iraittiofi  ^itf  Mtfton;  and  had  also  had 
Mfsial  tpecinl  mebtftoiK.  His  authoiity  had 
heea  attested  by  evident  miraelee ;  and  he 
WIS  now  at  the  mountain,  where  a  new  reve- 
lation vraa  to  be  made  in  presenoe  of  the 
people.  Before  this  period  several  qnestioos 
eonceraing  the  law  of  God  must  have  ariara. 
It  will  te  fig^  to  see  how  they  were 
decided. 

We  find  that  Moses  hims^  sat  every  d^r 
to  judge  and  to  decide,  beeanse  the  peopfo 
came  to  him  to  inquire  of  God;  and  he 
made  knovra  to  them  the  sUUuteg  of  God  and 
M$  law9.  But  as  this  vras  a  laboiioaB  and 
too  heavy  a  duty,  minor  tribunals  were  ap- 
pointed by  Moses,  in  which  aU  minor  cases 
weredeeided.  But  there  lay  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  chi^  to  whom  God  mid  given  his 
BiiinifeatatioaB;  and  he  decided  all  tl^  hard 
aad  difllcnlt  qoestiomk  Thus,  deciwions  were 
madehfoidkoHii^*  ruabycov^ectureyOndAere 
was  a  tHbuMUfrmn  wkkh  the  lawcf  €hd 
wesfnmuigaUd;  and,  in  ihi$  tribunalttnb' 
(konUf  exiZed  to  apply  the  principle  to  the 
^eM  eaae. 

The  Hiffh  Priest  of  the  Jews  was  a|)|point- 
ed  by  God  and  derived  his  authority  unmfr- 
diately  from  heaven.  He  was  to  beconsulted 
in  aU  reUgioQs  matters,  as  a  tribunal  of  the 
last  resort;  mmI,  insolemn  cases  he  took  the 
fievenfy  Elders  as  his  advisers.  He  Ire- 
^aeotly,  in  oases  of  great  difficulty,  went 
apeciaUy  to  consult  tM  Locdat  the  Mercy- 
8eat,t  and  God  promised  to  answer  him. 
The  history  riiews  how  this  promise  was 
lb{iiently  nil£lled;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
very  eztnM>rdinaiy  presumption  and  blas- 
pb«ny  to  say  that  God  would  not  or  could 
not  nilfil  his  promise.  The  decorations  of 
the  hu^  prieei  which  were  minntoly  pre- 
ttribed  by  the  Great  Legislator  of  Sinai, 
were  not  witbout  their  meaning.  Upon  his 
breastpfaito  was  Judgment  and  Truth;  for 
God  had  wapokaSuadi  hmi  the  judge  to  decide, 
end  the  witness  to  testify  the  true  doctrine. 
Hie  authority  was  not  only  respectable,  but 
nltimste  and  eondusive;  and  bound,  imder 
(he  penalty  of  death,  every  man  in  Israel. 
All  tiie  hist<nisns  of  the  nation  concur  with 
Joeephua,  that  the  High  Priests  of  the  Jews 
were  their  juigee  of  oonlroiiersiet,^  and  this 
bjr  virtue  of  their  office;  which,  we  see,  was 
of  divine  appointment  Certainly  a  person 
does  not  come  to  a  Judge  in  his  official 
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capacity,  for  a  aalutny  Mimoe,  as  a  respectable 
chaincter;  but  as  an  authoiity  to  dedie, 
liberty  is  jpreserved  by  law:  snd  law  is 
valueleas  without  authority  for  its  admin- 
istiation. 

The  antibority  of  this  hir h  priest  wan 
iriiat  enabled  the  Jewirii  nation  to  discover 
the  books  which  were  written  by  mspired 
men,  and  which  contained  the  oommunieations 
^  God  to  msn,  from  those  which  did  not 
possess  this  authority.  In  msny  inatsnees 
the  writers  of  the  divine  wora  vrrouf^ 
miracles,  and  thus  attested  their  mission; 
the  recognition  of  the  standing  authority  was 
also  given.  The  book  was  entrusted  to  the 
keeping  <Kf  the  priest;  and  in  all  oases  of 
doubt  it  was  explained  bv  his  judgment 
Amongst  the  Jewish  people  (what  we  call) 
the  right  cf private  judgment  was  not  known ; 
and  tiiey  who  used  tins  privilege  did  so 
against  <4he  express  provision  of  their  law, 
and  disobeyed  the  command  of  Grod.  They 
were  the  schismatical  and  heretical  secto 
who  introduced  most  of  the  corrupt  doctrines 
and  fHsctioes  aeainst  which  our  Saviour  so 
pointedly  inveigned.  But  he  respected  the 
authority;  although  it  had  fUlen  into  bad 
handa,  and  drew  near  the  term  of  its  limita- 
tion.*   , 

It  is  very  plain  that  in  the  old  law  there 
waa  a  living,  ^leaking  tribunal,  to  which, 
by  the  positive  ordinsnee  of  Crod,  every 
Lsmelite  was  bound,  under  the  most  severe 
penalty,  to  submit  in  religious  conoens. 
We  would  ask  two  questions. 

First  Could  a  God  whose  essenoe  is  truth 
ecHnmand  this  peo^  under  the  penalty  of 
death,  to  pay  implioit  obedienoe  to  a  tribu- 
nal whkh  could  lead  them  from  Intffc  into 
error? 

Second.  Could  not  that  God  who  com- 
manded this  obedience  and  who  loves  truth, 
make  this  tribunal  i/rfaUibily  eorrect  in  ito 
decisions  regarding  this  doctrine  } 

We  feel  the  evidence  of\the>Sic<  thai  he 

Sve  the  command;  and  the  knowledge  of 
I  poww  leads  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  hearing  the  decision  of  that 
tribunal,  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  Imn- 
aelf ;  fand  as]  God  cannot  lead  us  into  error, 
that  the  decisions  of  this  tribunal  must  be, 
inevitably,  conformable  to  divine  truth. 

Is  it  presumsble  that  God  did  mora  to 
preserve  a  knowledge  of  true  doctrine  in  the 
Jewish  Church  thsn  in  the  ChristisnChumh; 
the  institutions  of  the  former  being  only  the 
shadows  and  figures  of  those  of  Sie  liUierf 
Dr.  Whitaker,  a  respectsble  Protestant  Di- 
vine,  gives  a  very  simfde  and  sufficient  rea> 
son  for  the  law  of  Deuteronomy.  **  It  was 
not  lawful  to  appeal,  for  otherwise  there 
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woald  have  been  no  end  of  contention.''* 
And  to  whom  would  the  appeal  be  made  ? 
From  the  tribunal  created  by  God  to  the 
litigant  who  stood  before  it!  Would  it  not 
be  evidence  of  folly  to  create  such  a  bur- 
lesque of  a  tribunal  ?  And  shall  we  say 
that  the  conduct  of  God  is  manifest  folly? 
Core,  Dathan  and'Abiram  did  not  like  to  see 
Aaron  clothed  with  this  power.f  Human 
pride  revolts  at  the  existence  of  any  tribu- 
nal not  occupied  by  itself  or  subjected  to 
itself. 

We  presume  we  shall  be  permitted,  now, 
to  quote  the  prophecy  of  Isaias,  as  divinely 
inspued,  and  contaimng  the  Word  of  Goo. 
We  shall  make  our  quotations  from  the  Pro- 
testant version. 

The  thirty-fifth  chapter  is  a  prophecy  re- 
garding the  Christian  Church. 

*^  And  a  high  way  shaU  be  therej  and  a 
way,  and  it  s&U  be  caUedt  The  Way  cf  Halu 
ness ;  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  U ;  but 
it  shall  be  for  those:  the  wayfaring  men, 
though  foolst  shaU  not  err  iheretn.^1 

We  ask  whether  all  those  persons  who 
hold  contradictory  opinions,  upon  the  most 
important  doctrines,  derived  from  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  are  free  from  error  ? 
How  will  a  way-£uing  man,  though  a  fool, 
be  able  to  find  exemi&on  from  error,  where 
so  many  otherwise  ffreat  and  ffood  men 
have  exhibited  themsdves  so  wedc,  and  so 
bewildered,  and  so  inconsistent  even  with 
themselves  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
(if  we  believe  a  standard  book  of  a  respecta- 
ble denomination  of  Protestants,})  L  e.  all 
Christendom,  was,  during  eight  hundred 
years  and  upwards,  buried  in  the  most  pro- 
found idolatry ;  and  the  people  had  no  way 
of  extricating  themselves  therefrom.  And 
the  vast  majority  of  Christendom  is  [still] 
in  this  same  state.  We  cannot,  then,  recon- 
efle  the  truth  of  this  prophecy  with  the  iGusts 
that  we  see,  even  to-day ;  for,  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  leads  to  error,  many  persons 
who  are  wise,  and  many  who  are  fools,  not 
only  can,  but  do  err.  And  Protestants  have 
made  but  little  progress  to  do  away  the  diffi- 
culty, because  they  give  us  onlj^  a  rule,  (if 
rule  it  may  be  callec^^ — '^  principle— which 
has  made  serious  divisions  amonffst  them- 
selves, and  must,  in  the  nature  of  uunga,  not 
only  perpetuate  )>ut  multiply  those  divisions. 

]%  however,  there  is,  in  tHat  Church  which 
has  existed  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  a 
tribunal,  whose  decision  will  in&rnUy  pre- 
serve us  from  error ;  even  a /bo2  [may]  learn 
what  that  decision  is,  and  the  prophecy  will 
be  manifestly  fulfilled. 


*  De  Sac  Scrip.       t  Nam.  e.  zvi.      t  !■-  xzzy.  8. 
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In  his  fifty-fourth  chapter,  the  same  pro- 
phet gives  to  the  Church,  amongst  other  pro- 
mises of  God,  the  following  deelanUions : 

^For  thy  maker  is  thine  husband,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name,  ....  la 
a  liiUe  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a 
moment ;  but  with  everlasting  kindness  wiU  I 
have  mercy  on  thee,  sailh  the  Lord  thy  Re- 
deemer.  ....  For,  as  I  have  sworn 
that  ihe  waters  tf  Noah  should  no  more  go  over 
the  earth,  so  Ihave  sworn  that  I  would  not  be 
unvih  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee.  For,  the 
mountains  shall  datart  and  the  hills  be  re 
moved;  but  my  kininess  shall  not  dqurtfrom 
thee,  neither  shall  the  eovenantof  my  peace 
be  removed,  saUh  the  Lord  thai  htih  mercy  on 
thee.  ....  And  all  thy  children  shall 
be  taufht  of  the  Lord.  ....  Whoso- 
ever shall  gather  together  against  thee  shall 
fall  for  thy  sake,  ....  No  weapon 
that  is  formed  Off ainst  thee  shall  prosper;  and 
every  tongue  thai  shalt  rise  gainst  thee  ta 
fudgment  thou  shalt  condemn/** 

God  does  not  make  an  eternal  union  with 
what  might  become  the  mother  of  error; 
yet,  J^re  he  makes  himself  the  husband  of 
the  Christian  Church,  to  which  he  promises 
everlatting  kindness;  a  Covenant  of  Peace 
more  stable  than  the  mountains,  and  to  the 
observance  of  which  he  swears;  as  he  did^ 
that  he  would  not  destroy  the  worid  by  a 
deluge : — and  he  bestows  upon  this  Church 
the  privilege  of  condemning  in  judgment 
every  tongue  which  will  rise  up  against  it 
If  this  Church,  then,  can  err  in  tnose  judicial 
condemnations,  God  has,  by  an  oath,  bound 
himself  to  a  convenant  with  error. 

In  his  fifty^nmth  chi^ter,  we  have  the 
Redeemer's  covenant  with  the  Christian 
Church,  in  the  following  words: 

^My  Spirit  thai  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words 
which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  de- 
part out  cf  thy  mouth,  nor  out  if  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seetTs 
toed,  saiih  the  Lord,  from  heno^orth  and  for- 
ever,^i 

Upon  this  passage  we  think  no  comment 
is  necessary. 

*^  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency, .... 
Thy  sun  shaU  no  more  go  down,  neither  aibaU 
thy  moon  withdraw  itseSf:  for  the  Lord  ^aU 
be  unto  thee  an  everla^mg  lighL^X 

The  reader  will  recoOect  that  theae  are 
prophecies,  to  the  complete  fulfilling  of 
which  (}od  has  irrevocably  bound  himself; 
that  they  are  made  to  the  Christian  Chureh ; 
and  that  if  this  Church  can  lead  us  into 
error,  or  herself  be  in  error  regaxdmg  God's 
doctrine,  not  one  of  those  prophecies  has 
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been  fiilitted;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chnreh  is  the  only  portion  of  the  Christian 
Chnreh  whidi  now  exiata  without  having 
come  away  from  some  other  diviaion ;  and 
that  every  diviaion  now  in  existence  is  bnt  a 
portioii  which  has  sepaiated  from  her,  either 
in  itBel(  or  in  some  one  from  which  it  sprung; 
and,  that  the  plea  for  thia  separation  always 
was,  that  this  Church  did  eir,  and  did  lead 
others  into  error ;  andf  that]  every  such  divi- 
sion forawd  a  new  Church  upon  the  plea 
that  there  was  not,  at  the  time  of  their  se- 
ee«on,  any  CSiuich  in  ezistenee  which  was 
free  frnn  error,  [and]  therefore,  that  the 
eoveoant  which  God  made  was  not  at  that 
time  folfiUed  by  him. 

{6. 

Bt  looking  a  litde  closer  [in]to  some 
oAer  profrfiecies  of  the  Mosaic  CSinreh,  we 
ahailmidtbeprineiple  which  we  contemplated 
in  the  last  [section]  greatly  su^KNted;  We 
ahaU  give  but  one  more  of  this  deselection. 

In  the  [prophecy]  of  Daniel  it  is  stated 
eoneeroing  the  Chnreh  of  Christ  that  *<  The 
Qcd  cf  Heaven  shall  Mtvma  kingdom  tehidi 
Minever  he destrmftd r  yMsh  ** shall  not 
hel^toaAer  feofief  which  ^^ehaU  sUmd 
fonier"  But,  if  this  Church  can  err  m  teach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  God,  it  can  be  destroyed. 
If  troth  shall  leave  this  Church  to  go  to  other 

e''  whom  this  Church  condemns,  this 
om,  then,  will  be  left  to  those  other 
fwpk.  If  this  Church  has  fallen  o£^  and 
not  atood  in  truth,  and  no  society  was  found 
at  that  time  pieservinff  the  purity  of  doctrine 
from  the  beginning,  men  tiiia  kingdom  did 
not  atand.  a,  therefore,  the  Church  oriffi* 
uUy  estabiislked  canleadmen  into  error,  the 
pronhecy  of  Daniel  has  not  been  aocom- 

The  Church  of  the  old  law  waa  to  last 
nntil  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  who  waa 
promiaed.  The  high  priest  and  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Sanhedrim  were  to  be,  until  hia 
•Rival,  a  supreme,  earthly,  tribwial,  from 
vhieh  there  waa  no  aj^wal  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. From  vaiioua  events  it  ma  believed 
that  if  the  time  of  redunption  had  not 
[abeady]  arrived,  it  waa  at  hand.  Inauuy 
Via  made  of  the  chief  priesta  and  scnbes, 
and  explaining  the  profihecies,  they  diatinetly 
told  where  the  Redeemer  should  be  bom. 
At  that  period,  there  waa  bom  in  that  place, 
^Moa  of  Nasareth.  Hia  works  and  hia  da- 
clwtions  proved  his  conunission  and  his 
(■tore.  Tne  Aaromtic  commission  became 
v>w  superseded,  and  Jesus  was  to  give  a 
WW  one,  of  which  the  former  waa  only  ty- 
pinl.  He  did  give  thia  commission  to  the 
AposUes.  We  find  them,  too,  prove  their 
eodmusaion  by  miracles;  we  behold  them 


exercise  their  power.  We  believe  that  man 
is  now  to  know  what  God  has  said,  in  the 
same  manner;  that  is,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple that  his  ancestors  were  formerly  to  have 
known  it  The  Aaronitic  aasembly  was  the 
court  of  final  decision  by  which,  under  the 
appointment  of  God,  all  were  bound  in  mat- 
ters of  religioiL  The  ApostoUc  assembly 
succeeds  [to  this  tribuiud ;]  the  commission 
is  extendecl ;  decisions  are  given ;  thev  are 
obeyed ;  the  Apostles  assort  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  presides  and  aida  them ;  they  refer  to 
their  af^intment  by  the  Saviour;  to  the 
mjracles  wrought  by  themselves;  they  com- 
mand the  Christiana  to  hold  to  the  testified 
doctrine,  even  in  opposition,  if  the  case  were 
poeaiUe,  to  the  testimony  of  angels;  they 
condenm  all  who  separate  from  them ;  they 
charge  their  foUowers  to  avoid  hereti(»,  that 
ia,  choosers^  persons  who,  instead  of  receiving 
the  testimony  of  the  authorized  body,  select 
according  to  theur  own  judgmenta,  their  own 
ophiiona.  Their  new  aasociates--their  suc- 
cessors— follow  the  same  line  of  conduct: 
they  require  their  decision  to  be  received  aa 
final,  because  they  wiQ  give  with  infidlible 
certainty,  those  doctrines  which  God  revealed. 
They  do  not  refer  the  persons  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, saying  to  them,  **HereU  what  €hd 
taught ;  read  and  judge  for  yoursdves  let 
every  manfoUaio  his  own  optnton ;"  bnt  they 
say : — ^  We  teach  you  what  Ood  has  taught  to 
our  predecessors^  and  what  we  have  received 
from  thenii — it  is  not  in  our  power  to  alter  t£, 
if  ta  not  in  your  power  to  raect  it^ 

Writiiu[8  were  found  which  contained  state* 
ments  of  the  acta  and  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  Some  of  them  were  generally  knovm 
to  have  been  the  authentic  works  of  the 
Aposties ;  others,  manifestiy  were  not  [their 
authentic  woriis;]  others,  were  of  donbtftd 
authority,  [either  entirely,  or  in  particular 
portions,  of  which]  their  readings  were  not 
alike.  Of  what  use  were  they!  Plainly, 
whatever  contained  the  word  of  God,  derived 
its  authority  from  GoL  But  the  knowledge 
of  the  fiuit  that  this  waa  God's  word,  miwt 
depend  upon  testimony ;  and  as  we  before 
saw,  thia  infidlible  certainty  must  rest  upon 
[the  authori^of]  an  infidbble  witness.  We, 
tben,  want  the  aid  of  an  infidlible  witness: 
first,  to  tell  us  the  fiKt  wfafeh  book  is  God's 
word,  and  which  ia  not ;  and  next  to  tell  ua 
the  meaning  of  the  doubtlbl  passages  in  the 
book  so  found.  If  the  Chuiish  is  an  infidli- 
ble witness  of  the  fiwt  and  of  the  meaning, 
the  revelatiim  ia  firom  God,  the  testimony 
from  liie  Church :  aa,  on  Sinai,  when  God 
spoke  to  Moses,  and  Moses  reported  to  the 
IMM>ple,  the  authority  waa  that  of  God,  the 
testimony  that  of -Moses.  None  would  ha- 
zard the  assertion  that  Moses  thus  became 
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the  master  of  <3od.  No  penon  woidd  aay 
that  the  hi^  piieat  and  the  Sanhedrim  weie 
the  maaten  of  God,  beeanae  thejr  eiplamfd 
the  hard  and  doubtftd  emreaaiOBa  of  the 
rerelatioa  whioh  he  maoe.  No  person 
would  presume  to  sav  that  the  J«dieiaiy  of 
the  Umted  States  nues  over  Gongressy  b^ 
eanse  it  emlains  the  meaiimg  of  laws  made 
bjr  that  body.  No  one  will  preaame  to  say, 
that  it  18  fW>m  the  jndiciary  [that]  the  legis- 
latnre  derives  its  authority,  because  the 
explanatioB  of  its  aathoritative  aets  is  given 
to  the  iudioianr.  [In  like  manner,]  the 
Church  tt  not  the  mistraas  of  the  word  of 
Crod,  because  her  testimony  is  [given]  to 
establish  the  fiust  that  <«He  said  Sua,"  and 
the  other  fust,  [that]  ''this  is  the  mesamg 
which  Qod  always  intended  by  this  expres- 
sion." Though  I  should,  then,  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  testimony  of  one  infalli- 
ble Church,  to  give  me  a  certainty  of  what 
is  divine  Sisiptiue,  and  what  is  its  meaning, 
thia  does  not  set  the  Chnroh  above  tb 
Scripture.  • 

By  tiie  fiwts  whioh  we  historically  know, 
we  ace  that  Jesus  Christ  waa  God,  and  that 
he  established  a  Chuich.  We  see  vriwt  that 
Church  did;  and  we  see,  ih>m  its  acts,  that  it 
claimed  to  be  infkllible  in  deciding  religious 
controversies.  We  see  that  some  audi  in^ 
fidlibility  was  always  necessary,  and  did 
always  exist;  and  we,  further,  cannot  nn- 
derstsnd  how,  if  it  did  not  exist  m  the 
Qiristian  Church,  the  <dd  prophecies  could  be 
accomplished;  (yet  we  know  them  to  have 
been  cuvine ;)  and,  without  this  infallibility, 
we  cannot  diaoovsrhowto  discern  the  aenup* 
ine  from  the  spurious  books ;  nor,  [how] 
to  be  certain  of  the  meaning  of  any  passage 
of  the  Scripture.  We,  therafore,  i^»on  thcMC 
grounda,  believe  the  great  body  of  the  Bish* 
ops,  in  union  with  their  head,  vrill,  with 
imhlUUe  certamty,  testify  to  us  the  doctrines 
of  God;  It  18  not,  theruore,  fh>m  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  de- 
rive our  grounds  for  the  bdief  of  Churdi 
infidlibility ;  neither  is  the  New  Testament 
necessary  to  establiah  our  conclusion.  Yet 
we  shall  see  thst  it  is  u8ef\Dd.  We  may 
view  the  Gospels,  eithsr  as  uninspired  his. 
tories,  or,  aa  an  inaphfed  work,  contaimng 
the  revelation  of  God.  In  the  fonnsr 
ease,  we  do  not  need  the  authority  of  the 
Church  to  mform  ua,  that  they  contain  the 
Word  of  God ;  because,  the  question  in  that 
ease  would  not  be  concerning  thdr  contsin- 
ing  the  revelationa  of  God,  but  merely 
rsgarding  their  general  truth.  Their  gene- 
nl  truth  is  periSstiy  cooaistent  with  some 
trivisl  eirors,  aa  to  circumstances  and  opin- 
ions.   lUs  general  or  hutaric  truth,  might 


be  established  wiAout  the  aid  of  an  iuAdli- 
ble  vritness^ 

Viewing  liie  New  Testsment  in  this  way, 
we  could  deduce  from  its  liiets,  and  ^Ikom] 
passages  [contained  in  it,]  sbundant  evideoee 


of  Chuich  mihUibility. 

ing  the  Gospels  and  the  Acta  of' the  Apos- 

tlea,  and  the  other  parte,  as  sn  iBSfMnd 

work,    containing  the  revelation  of  God. 

For  thia  pnipoee  we  do  need  such  a  witnesa 

aa  we  have  shewn  the  Church  must  neees- 

sai^be. 

Thia  witness  tells  us  that  the  books  whieh 
we  usually  denominate  the  New  Testament, 
contain  tlie  Word  of  God.  We  now  oome 
to  examine  that  book;  not,  to  leSm  what 
we  have  before  known,  bui  to  add  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge,  either  by  finding  more 
am^e  evidence  oi  known  facts,  or  testimony 
for  new  fiu^ts  or  doctrines.  We  believe  the 
doctrine  of  infidHbility ;  we  look  for  testi- 
monies  to  oot^brm  us,  not,  to  give  us  any 
new  doctrine  on  this  head. 

We  open  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew, 
[where  we  read  theee  words  of  our  Lord  to 
St  Peter.] 

*"  Thou  art  Peier,  and  vfon  this  nek  I 
wmbuUd  my  Church;  and  the  gatee  cf  keU 
thaU  not  nreiaU  againet  iL*** 

Now,  if  this  Cmuch  can  teach  erroneous 
doctrines  instead  of  God's  truth,  it  vriU  be 
a  prevailing  of  the  gates  of  hell,  manifisstl^. 
Therefore,  either  CSiriat  did  not  make  this 
declaratioii,  or,  that  Church  cannot  teach 
error. 

[Again:]  Christ  says  of  a  man  who  hav- 
ing been  admifnif^^  in  vain,  ia  to  be  de* 
nouneed  to  the  Church;  (and  Chriai  gave 
the  Chnroh  no  authority  except  in  matlen  of 
feUgion;)  "<  HiK,  tf  he  neglect  to  hear  Ae 
Church  let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man, 
mnd  a  pMiDan^*f 

This  regarded  religion;  and  nothing  is 
of  more  vital  in^rtanoe  in  religion^  than  to 
know  what  God  teachee.  Now,  God  woukl 
never  have  bound  man  to  such  obedience  to 
a  Church  winch  might  tell  him  that  God  did 
not  say  what  he  ssid;  or,  that  God  did 
teach  what  he  contradicted.  Hist  God  im- 
posed the  obligation  ia  dear:  therefore, 
God  is  chsrgeable  with  the  error,  if  the 
Church  lesds  me  thereto. 

[Again,  it  ia  written:] 

**And  Jesus  came  and  speke  wnio  ffton, 
sayings  JUH  fOfmer  tt  gieen  wUo  me,  in  Aao- 
ven  andmeartk  Chyejther^ore^aniieaeh 
aUnaiionSf  bm/tiaing  mem  in  the  name  of  the 
Father.andeftheS^andoftheHahGhoet; 
teaching  them  to  oheerse  dU  thn^e  uiatsoemr 
I  have  eommandBd  you :  and  h,  I  am  wkh 
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fw,  aho8§i,  nen  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  merely  aak,  niio  are  to  teach  the 
teachers !  le  it  the  peraane  who  are  to  leani 
from  them?  The  text  tells  ua,  that  he  who 
ionimiaaioiied  them  remaina  with  them  to 
preserve  them  fit  to  teach;  and  this,  not  for 
aahoittuiieoiilVf  but  ahroya,  oven  to  the 
endoftheworio. 

To  omit  several  other  paaaafpBSi  we  shall 
confine  oaraelves  to  a  very  few. 

''Bvi  the  Comfrrter,  wlack  it  the  JHMy 
Ghoit,  idiom  the  FoAer  will  9end  in  my  name, 
Ik  dMteaeh  you  oil  tkmge,  and  bringaU 

Sfs  toyour  remembraneef  whataoever  Iluue 
unloyou  ....  Bui  when  iheCoatfori- 
eriicmne,  whom  I  wSleend  unto  you  from  die 
Father^even  the  Spirii  cf  Truth,  which  prO' 
ceedahfrom  the  Father,  he  thaU  teetify  of  me. 
And  ue,  aiso,  $haU  bear  witness,  because  ye 
ha^e  Seen  wUh  me  firm  the  b^^inmt^.^i 

We  hete  peroeivetwo  sorts  of  knowledge: 
(1.)  That  which  was  to  be  bronffhi  to  their 
memory;  [and]  this  they  were  to  De enabled 
to  testify  by  the  aid  of  the  Comforter,  and 
beeaose  they  were  witnesses  from  the  b^ 
^mimr.  (3.)  Tfte  new  ienoiojefl^  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  to  ffive  them  at  his  descent 
HenDe  [our  SaTionr]  promises  of  this  sacred 
S|Hrit:  ''When  he,  the  SpirU  ^  3ViK&  te 
ame,  fte  foiS  ^pdife  you  tnio  oU  Irtitfc.''} 

hi  aeeoid  with  this  is  thie  piayer  of  the 
otviottr: 

""SsaeC^  than  iShron^  iky  truA:  thy 
fforiis  truth.  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  (he 
worU;  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the 
^nrU,  AndforiheirsakesIsanet^mysM 
^iheyalso  m%hi  he  sanetyted  tknugh  die 
tntk    Neither  prau  I  for  these  alone ;  but 

M^imalsowhachAallbdieveonmeihnfUgh 

<4«r  leordL"} 

It  was  of  this  Bptii  [that]  he  sp<te, 
[wlienhesaidn  **  Bui  ye  shmUreoehe  power 
^  that  the  Holff  Ohoet  is  come  upon  you: 
i*d  ye  shaU  be  wUnesses  to  me,  both  in  Jeru^ 
M^aa  and  in  Judsa,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
louo  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,**}i 

Thus  they  were  to  lie  a  p^manent  body 
of  witnesaea,  to  testify  the  doctrines  of  God 
to  the  whole  worid,  and  to  the  end  of  ages, 
«|Mri)  toihe  endofihe  world;  and  to  aid 
uen  in  this,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be 
MDt;  who  was  to  remind  them  of  what 

alt  have  eaciqped  thebr  recollection,  and  to 
them  generally  into  all  tmtii,  that  they 
■ight  be  able  to  teadi  those  to  whom  they 
*[^  aeoty  and  who  were  commanded  to 
nv  them  aa  being  sent  by  God  to  teach  the 
^^on^  which  he  commanded.    Ifence,tbe 
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Apostle  St  Pkral  calls  this  Chveh,  *«  The 
Church  of  the  luring  Ood,  the  piUar  and 
ground  ^  iShe  VruJih^  We  have  seen 
that  the  Apostles  declare  *"  h  haih  seemsd 
good  to  the  Holy  Oho^  and  to  ue,"  wheie 
they  plainly  inform  us  of  the  ihct  that  this 
samd  Splint  was  jNresent  with  them:  and 
we  see  how  long  he  waste  renuon*  **ihai  he 
nun/ abide  with  youforeserJ* 

Thoa  the  word  of  God  confiima  what 
reason  shewed  to  be  necessary,  and  what  the 
prophecies  led  us  to  expect;  that  the  Chunh 
will,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
infidlibly  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
God  has  taught;  and  that  God  commanda 
na  to  listen  to  her  voice,  and  to  receive  her 
teakaaony. 

The  history  of  the  Church  is  filled  witii 
the  most  authentic  and  clear  words,  [which 
are  sufficient]  to  make  it  manifeat  that  such 
was  the  Christian  doctrine  and  inactice  froin 
the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  To  use 
thefi^pue  of  a  good  writer  on  the  suljeet 

This  aceumiuation  of  evidence  standa  like 
one  of  the  great  p^mmida  of  Egypt,  a  mo- 
nument of  antk|uity  npoa  the  sandy  plain. 
Nor  time,  nor  the  rage  of  elements  can  make 
any  impression  upon  its  durability;  like  the 
Arab  who  lifts  his  spear  against  it,  is  the 
sectarian  who  assails  our  Church ;  the  mighty 
dead  of  sabs  rejKwe  within  its  capacious 
walls;  its fiving  inmates  are  protecteiil  fron 
the  fury  of  the  Bedoum  rover,  iriio  shivcfa 
his  weapon  intoatoma  at  its  base.  Afteran 
hour  of  impotent  fhry,  he  rides  away,  and 
scarcely  leaves  a  tTMC  of  his  assault;  periM^ps 
enough  to  mark  the  record  of  his  follv: 
another  and  another  at  intervals  sueoeeoi, 
each,  like  his  predecessor,  to  paas  in  defeat 
away.  Ages  have  rolled  along;  hereaiea 
have  risen  and  died;  the  names  of  some  son 
vive  the  latest  relics  of  their  dissolved  bodiea; 
the  aaaailants  vary;  their  boasts,  thebefferta, 
their  failures,  are  a2tk»— ^iriiilst  the  mighty 
work  reared  by  a  heavenly  hand,  remains, 
still  settling  in  solid  permanency  upon  a 
baae  to  wmch  the  promise  of  a  God  has 
secured  ununpaired  eaatence,  till  time  shall 
be  no  more! 

SECOND  LETl^  OF  -TRUTH" 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Umied  Slates  CMudk 
JMuoeflony. 

Savakxah,  July  1812. 

YoDB  essays  upon  inihlUbility  have  been 
read  with  attontioii,  as  thev  have  appeared, 
and  Iconfess  my  .scruole^  though  not  wholly 
removed,  are  reducea  withm  a  very  narrow 
compass.  The  distinctive  definition  of  what 
is  meant  bv  infidlilHlihr  is  notffiven  sodear- 
lyaslconidhavewianed.    TEe/icwtfofthe 
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essays  seema  rather  to  be  tamed  to  the  Tie- 
cessity  than  to  the  definition  of  this  attribute. 

If  1  rightly  understand  the  arguments, 
however,  the  infallibility  which  is  amrmed  is 
a  supernatural  endowment.,  by  which  the 
Church  is  peipetually  and  perfectly  preserved 
from  error  m  doctrine.  So  that,  conse- 
quently, if  I  wish  to  know  whether  any  cer- 
tain doctrine  was  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  or 
his  Apostles,  I  have  only  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  Church  at  this  day  maintains  such 
doctrine ;  and  if  it  do,  then  by  YiH;ue  of  the 
infalhl>ility  of  the  Church,  I  may  be  assured 
that  it  was  so  tauffht  in  the  beginning  by 
divine  authority.  For  instance,  if  I  wished 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
suDBtantlation,  my  svUogism  would  be  formed 
thus: — The  Church  at  this  day  teaches  this 
doctrine;  but  the  Church  is  ivfdUible:  there- 
fore  this  doctrine  was  so  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  the  banning. 

This  is  so  easy  and  summary  a  method  of 
resolvii^pr  fiiith,  that  I  feel  the  greater  anxiety 
to  become  established  in  its  principles  if  in- 
deed they  be  true ;  yon  will  therefore  pardon 
me  for  inx>poBmg  a  few  difficulties  which  yet 
remain  linremoved  in  my  mind,  with  a  desire 
that  when  your  more  important  avocations 
will  permit,  you  will  afford  them  the  proper 
solution. 

The  proof  of  this  infklhlnlity  of  the  Chuich, 
aecordmff  to  your  essays,  iq>pears  to  rest 
principally  upon  the  necessity  of  this  princi- 
ple, in  oraer  to  the  existence  of  certainty  in 
ftith.  Now  of  this  fact  I  am  not  yet  fully 
certain,  and  hence  my  certainty  of  the  con- 
elusion  deduced  ih)m  jt  can  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  premises  from  which  it  is 
deduced.  I  believe  many  focts  with  as  much 
certainty  as  if  God  should  this  moment  pro- 
claim lliem  directly  from  heaven,  and  yet 
the  testimony  of  those  who  bear  witness  to 
these  fiicts  is  not  ittfallible,  I  believe  there 
are  sucli  countries  as  Ehiffland,  Fmnce  and 
Germany,  as  certainly  as  1  believe  the  troth 
of  any  mathematical  demonstration.  And 
on  the  credit  of  such  belief  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  to  embaric  in  a  vessel  bound  to 
either  of  those  countries,  if  circumstances 
rendered  it  to  .my  advantage  so  to  do.  But 
though  I  believe  with  such  absolute  certainty 
in  the  existence  of  these  countries,  I  have 
had  no  infidlible  witness  to  assure  me  of  the 
fiict  Now  whether  a  certain  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  conveyed 
to  me  in  a  similar  manner,  without  any  in- 
fidlible  living  witness  of  the  tad,  mig^t  not 
flvnerate  in  my  mind  a  fiuth  acceptable  to 
God  and  necessary  to  my  salvation,  is  a  point 
which  to  say  the  least  admits  of  a  rational 
question.  But  until  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  there  can  possibly  be. bo  true  faith 


without  a  living,  in&lUble  witness  of  the 
troths  to  be  believed,  the  necessity  of  in- 
fallibility in  the  Church  cannot  by  tms  argu- 
ment be  established  in  my  mind.  And  as 
the  necessity  of  the  fact  is  made  your  prin- 
cipal proof  of  its  existence ;  its  troth  and  its 
necessity  stand  or  fall  together.  Hence  I 
am  not  yet  infiiUibly  certain  that  my  syllo- 
gism to  prove  transubstantiation  an  apos- 
tolical doctrine,  may  not  be  defective,  and 
lead  me  to  a  false  conclusion. 

But  suppose  this  difBculty  removed,  and 
the  inMlibiUty  of  the  Catholic  Church  fullv 
established ;  anotiier  obstacle  presents  itseu 
to  my  mind.  How  am  I  to  become  infidli- 
bly  assured  that  this  attribute  belongs  only 
to  that  body  of  Christians  who  nuiintain  ex- 
tenud  communion  witiithe  Chunsh  of  Rome, 
as  their  head ;  for  infidlibility  can  profit  me 
as  an  individual  but  little,  unless  I  have  in- 
dubitable assurance  as  to  its  location  and 
the  body  to  which  it  belongs  by  divine  com- 
munication. In  other  wprds,  it  must  be  made 
infidlibly  certain,  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  rather  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  the 
organ  of  Christian  infallibility ;  or  else  I  come 
short  of  the  necessary  evidence  to  establish 
my  fiuth. 

Should  I  hi^pily  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
removal  of  this  <ufiicttlty,  I  shall  have  but 
one  more  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  adopt- 
ii^  your  convenient  and  summary  method 
ofresolving  fiiith  mto  the  infidlibuity  of  the 
Church.  This  remaining  obstacle  is,  how  I 
am  to  be  infidlibly  assured  that  what  is  de- 
livered to  me  as  the  doctrines  of  tiie  Catho- 
lie  Church  are  mdeed  such.  From  thefrailty 
and  imperfection  of  those  ministers  and  other 
vehicles  by  which  my  information  ia  obtiui^ 
as  well  as  from  the  darkness  and  depravity 
of  my  own  mind,  errors  may  creep  in  ana 
corrupt  that  fkith,  which  in  order  to  my 
salvation,  must  be  really  and  mfidlibly  the 
fiiith  of  the  Catholic  Cfhuivh.  The  priest 
by  whom  I  am  instructed  may  be  mistaken, 
he  may  be  a  wicked  man  and  lead  me  by  de- 
sign into  error,  or  I  may  misunderstand  what 
he  really  designed  to  convey ;  in  either  of 
which  cases  my  fidth  will  be  erroneous.  In 
short,  I  do  not  yet  see  how  1  am  to  be  pro- 
fited any  more  by  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  than  by  that  of  the  Scriptures,  unless 
that  mfidlibility  shall  be  extended  to  those 
individuals  who  preachy  i|b  well  as  to  me 
who  listen  to  their  doctrines. 

These  obaiacles  still  oppose  my  reception 
of  that  doctrine  of  infiuiibili^  which  you 
seem  to  inculcate.  U^  as  I  said  in  my  for- 
mer inquiries,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  shew  on  good  evidence  that  all  the 
doctrines  which  she  now  teaches,  were  taught 
by  our  Lord  or  his  Apostles,  I  pledge  my- 
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self  to  embrace  them  in  all  the  aincerity  of 
fii^  I  ask  no  better  rule  for  truth  in 
doctrine  than  that  ancient  and  venerable  one 
"that  which  was  evexy  where  and  always 
and  by  all  Chriatians  believed,  that  is  truly 
Catholic'*  Entertaining  these  sentunents,  I 
still  remain  a  sincere  inquirer  after 

TRUTH. 

REPLY  TO  SECOND  LETTER  OF 
-  TRUTH." 

As  we  have,  in  our  tormer  Essays,  gone 
It  some  length  into  the  subject,  we  shall 
now  be  as  bnef  as  possible  in  our  reply  to 
the  proposed  difficulties.  We  shall  supply 
what  was  desired,  namely  the  distinctive 
definition  of  Church  Infallioility.  Asreffards 
it,  in  an  active  sense,  it  is  ^  the  correct  aecla^ 
ndon  of  what  God  has  revealed."  Its  ne- 
cessity must  be  obvious,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  believe  what  God  has  taucfat  If  it  be 
not  necessary  to  believe  what  God  has 
taught,  revelation  is  not  necessary.  But  as 
rerehUion  has  been  made  by  God,  as  we 
believe  our  correspondent  wiU  admit,  it  is 
oeeessary  to  know  what  he  revealed:  to 
hare  this  knowledge  a  tribunal  which  will 
give  QB  correct  information,  is  absolutely  ne- 


Oor  corre^ondent  doubts  the  necessity 
of  this  tribunal,  because  he  says  that  he 
can  have  a  certain  Imowledc^e  of  &cts,  with- 
ont  an  tn/iiflt^fe  witness.  Here  is  the  very 
point  upon  wtach  we  differ.  We  say  he  can- 
not have  any  certainty ^  without  the  testimony 
of  an  ijrfambie  witness.  He  adduces  a  fibct 
to  prove  his  principle,  viz :  He  has  a  certainty 
of  the  existence  of  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, &€.  though  he  has  not  had  the  testimo- 
Dv  of  an  infamble  witness  for.  their  existence. 
We  differ  from  him  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
ttsertion:  because  we  say  he  has  had  the 
testimony  of  an  infallible  witness.  And  to 
this  single  point  we  now  bring,  the  whole 
qoestioD.  There  is  an  evident  distinction 
between  those  fiacts  which  are  the  object  of 
fiutii,  and  those  fiusts  which  are  the  objects 
ol  ordinary  human  knowledge.  The  wisdom, 
research,  and  observation  of  man  can  ascer- 
tain many  of  the  ordinary  facts,  with  absolute 
certainty.  And  when  thus  ascertained,  those 
&et8  may  be  testified.  Two  questions  pre- 
sent themselves  to  us:  (1,)  could  the  pmons 
vho testify  the  facts  have  been  deceived? 
(2»)  eould  they  deceiveme?  Where  we  are 
obliged  by  the  weight  of  circumstances  to 
iQswer  those  two  questions  unhesitatingly 
in  tlie  negative,  where  every  sensible  man 
nmst  say  **  no,"  to  each  of  them,  we  have 
i^alWe  certamiy,  from  the  testimony  of 
oen.  There  can  be  no  higher  certainty. 
Where  &cta  are  ihe  objects  of  Faith,  they 


do  not  come  under  the  power  of  men's  wis- 
dom, research  or  observation:  but  man 
learns  them  from  the  testimony  of  Grod. 
Man  is  certain  that  God  could  not  deceive 
him ;  man  is  certain  that  God  could  not  have 
been  in  eiror:  thus  although  tiie  fruits  be  of 
different  orders,  the  ground  of  certainty  is 
the  same  in  each  case;  man  is  infallibly  cer- 
tam  of  the  truth  of  the  fact 

Our  correqM>ndent  knows  that  there  is 
such  a  place  as  England,  not  because  an  in- 
dividuai  witness  who  was  infidlible  ffave  his 
testimony,  but  because  from  the  number,  the 
opportunities,  the  interests,  the  qualifications 
of  all  the  individuals,  and  idl  the  concurrent 
circumstances  of  the  testimony,  he  should 
answer  that  all  those  could  not  be  deceived: 
that  he  could  not  be  deceived  by  them: 
therefore  he  has  a  correct  decUuration  of  the 
&ct;  there  is  no  doubt  upon  his  mind,  be- 
cause he  has  the  testimony  of  an  infaUibie 
witness,  (that  is  the  whole  body  of  persons 
and  circumstances  taken  as  one,)  making 
him  certain,  Tl,)  that  they  could  not  have 
been  deceived,  (2,)  that  they  could  not  de> 
ceive  him.  Hence  it  was  a  mistake  to  ima- 
gine that  he  had  certainty,  without  the  testi- 
mony of  an  irtfaUiJbie  wnness. 

If  the  vntness  was  not  wtfaHible,  he  might 
testify  what  was  not  correct;  if  he  might 
testify  what  was  not  oonect,  his  statement 
might  be  contrary  to  the  &ct  No  person 
can  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  a  statement 
which  mig^t  be  contrary  to  the  fact,  theie- 
fore  there  cannot  be  certainty  without  infid- 
lible testimony.  Our  correspondent  appean 
to  have  been  misled,  by  supposing  against 
the  fiiet,thathe  was  certain  or  a  fiict,  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  had  not  infidhl>le  teati. 
mony.  His  testimony  for  the  existence  of 
those  countries,  is  as  highly  infidlible  as  any 
can  be.  Now  we  say  that  we  have  the  same 
sort  of  testimony  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  viz:  not  one  infidlible  individual, 
but  a  body  of  witnesses  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  circumstances,  which  united  in  one 
tribunal,  possess  all  the  force  of  natural 
infidlilHlity  concentrated  to  a  point  And 
we  have  the  further  evidence  which  we  ad- 
duced of  the  infidlibility  of  this  tribunal, 
viz :  (1,)  the  declaration  of  God,  m  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  (2,)  the  declarations  of  the 
early  Christians,  that  it  was  a  well  known 
principle  of  the  Apostles  and  of  their  asso- 
ciates and  immediate  successors.  This  ad- 
ditional testimony  of  the  6ct  did  not  change 
its  nature,  that  is,  did  not  make  infidUble 
certamfy  greater  or  less  than  infidlible  cer- 
tainty, but  it  more  deariy  exhibited  its  ex- 
istence. 

phurch  infidlibility  also  consists  not  only 
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in  that  natnnl  eertaint^  which  conelaaarely 
efltablishes  the  in&llibihty  of  other  sorts  of 
testimony,  but  moreover  is  supported  in  ad- 
dition by  the  superintending  providence  of 
€rod.    But  the  other  testimony  does  not 
lose  any  of  its  natural  and  infallible  certainty, 
becaoee  God  aids  the  Chmch.    We  trust 
that  our  eorrei^ndent  will,  upon  re-consi^ 
deration,  perceive  that  his  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  those  places  does  really  rest 
upon  the  testimooy  of  an  infallible  witness, 
though  that  witness  is  not  the  Church.    We 
say,  the  Church  is  infiillible,  testi^ing  yrbaX 
God  has  revealed,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
natural  reasons  for  the  assertion,  we  have 
evkienee  that  God  did  constitute  her  the 
witness  of  that  revelation;  and  made  her 
infiillible  in  giving  this  testimony.    But  we 
say,  there  are  several  other  fiicts  certain, 
be^es  what  God  revealed;  and  in  each 
cape,  the  certainty  rests  upon  the  testimony 
of  an  infallible  witness.    Although  then  the 
Church  is  the  only   infallible  wituess  of 
God*s  doctrine,  she  is  not  the  only  infiillible 
witness  in  existence.    Certainty  is  an  indi- 
visible point:  when  I  am  certain,  I  have  no 
doubt,  when  I  have  any  doubt,  I  am  not 
certain.    Probability  may  be  more  or  less. 
But  we  can  not  have  gieater  certainty  and 
less  certainty;  we  may  approach  nearer  to 
certainty  or  be  fiurther  removed  therefirom. 
In  ordinary  conversation  we  sometimes  say 
we  aie  certain  of  what  is  only  highly  pro- 
hMd,    But  when  upon  an  important  sub- 
ject such  as  the  present,  we  use  terms  to 
convey  aeeurate  notions,  we  should  not  use 
them  vaguely.    We  call  certainty  that  con- 
viction of  the  mind  wfaidi  does  not  admit 
ally  doubt  whatever:  this  can  never  be  ere* 
flted  except  by  testimony,  the  truth  of  which 
admits  no  doubt  whatever.    Such  testimony 
is  correct  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is,  inlUlible.    If  our  position  hero  be 
ri|^t,  our  coneapondent  will  pereeive  that 
the  entire  of  this  third  pangnnh  is  founded 
upon  a  false  assumption,  viz :  That  he  had 
eertamty  without  iimdlible  testimony. 

The  next  paiagnmh  ean  cieate  no  diffi- 
culty, because  no  other  Church,  exc^  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  claims  to  be  infidii- 
ble  in  testifyfaigwfaat  God  has  taught  Theh* 
lan^piage  is:  **The  Raman  CaUMe  Ckurck 
tt  tn  error;  we  teadi  the  true  ioctrmes  af 
Chdiihere  mrteeverai  other  €!hurdie$^erw 
from  Mf,  toe  one  right;  they  are  tn  error^  tn 
aeeeralfoinis:  h%U  yet  though  lee  are  rightj  we 
arenattirf(alUbk,weareJtSta$liMetoerr€u 
they  are^  it  would  be  arrogance  to  eaytikat  we 
are  iiMMbfiy  rights  hut  we  are  certain  we  are 
right!r  We  aeknowledge  that  to  us  this 
language  q>pean  contndictory.  But  it 
proves  tint  thqr  diaelwB  iBfidUhi%;  sad  if 


they  disclaim  it,  we  cannot  force  it  upon 
them.  Our  principle  is,  not  to  attribute  to 
them  doctrines  wMch  they  do  not  hold. 

We  must  confess  we  were  a  little  aston- 
ished at  reading  the  fourth  paragraph  of  our 
correspondent  For  if  he  believes  the 
Church  is  infidlible,  and  finds  but  One  Church 
in  the  whole  world  claiming  to  be  so,  and 
finds  aU  the  rest  disclaiming  it,  where  can  be 
his  difficulty?  Suppose  for  a  moment,  he 
looked  upon  one  of  those  Churches  to  be 
infUlible  in  declaring  doctrines,  and  he  is 
certain  that  infalKbihty  is  a  prerosative  of 
the  Church.  He  asks,  **  Are  you  infallible  T 
she  answers,  **  No."  If  she  is  infkllible,  he 
must  believe  she  told  truth,  therefore  he 
must  believe  her  at  the  same  time  to  be  in- 
fiidlible  and  not  infallible.  This  paragraph 
must  have  been  very  hastily  written. 

The  fifth  paragraph  must  have  been  also 
written  without  much  reflection.  Our  cor- 
respondent supposes  a  number  of  extreme 
caaes  and  exceptions,  the  consequences  of 
v^iich,  pushed  home  to  their  proper  extent, 
would  go  periiaps  a  iitUe  fkrther  than  he 
would  ^adly  permit  them: — but  when  he 
gives  the  io^nlse  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Tnis  is  the  argument  ^if  argument 
it  can  be  called)  by  which  the  Sceptics  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  revelation ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses iust  as  much  force  for  that,  as  to  de- 
stroy the  infidlibility  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
If  tne  principle  which  it  contains  is  true,  it, 
will  infallibly  destroy  all  belief  in  revelation. 

'^  What  good  is  it  for  me,"*  mSd^be  Sceptic, 
**that  God  should  give  a  revelation  of  hit 
wiU,^  (rfter  he  has  given  it  I  shaU  not  know 
it  1  Now  lean  never  know  what  he  says,  60- 
oauseihereare  somanywidtedmentoffertert 
whathesaHand  so  many  foolish  men  to  mis- 
take  U,  that  it  would  be  out  of  my  power  to 
know  that  his  law  came  to  me  correctly, 
through  such  a  mass  of  crime  and  foOf. 
Besides,  we  know  (hat  for  several  ages  the 
Bible  was  lodced  up  by  Ae  clergy  from  the 
people,  ignorance  and  crime  were  predomi- 
nant, pHestcnfi  and  superstition  assumed 
the  place  (f  rel^;ion,  whole  passages  of  As 
sacred  bods  were  altered,  many  fables  and 
cfpocmftoJ  books  foisted  in,  unless  Qod 
htms^  spoke  to  me  I  could  not  know  his 
law,  Suffose  he  gave  a  revdation;  of 
what  use  ts  it  to  me  now?  Icannot  know 
what  it  is.  And  suppose  €hd  himse^  spoke 
tome?  I  am  so  stupid  (hat  I  might  muwt 
der  stand  his  words,  and  in  fact  do  we  not 
see  thoee  great  Uamnaries  of  Ae  Church, 
those  men  who  in  various  Christian  sects, 
make  ihe  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume  their 
occupation,  and  whose  talents  are  if  a  supe^ 
rior  order,  toftose  piety  is  undoubted,  t^sohUe- 
^f  eontradieting  eadi  othter  ae  to  the  meamng 
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if  the  most  m^ortmU  pas$age$  f  Mow  then 
skail  I  who  am  huia  fioor,  stupid,  impious 
enatursy  dan  to  explain  what  Qod  says  ? 
Batgrfor  me,  [to]  adore  in  sOence  the  deep, 
mysterious  Being  whose  word  I  cannot  com' 
frAend;  andf&w  the  path  of  duty,  where 
remon  kads  we  way,  and  aeoommodates  her* 
s^  to  the  Httleness  of  fny  capacity,  Revda- 
tion  would  be  to  me  ummeUigible  jargon,  I 
daU  m  the  name  of  Cfod^  be  content  to  worship 
Qodaooording  to  the  Ught  of  reason,** 

If  our  eoneflpondent  wifl  kftye  the  |ood» 
hbm  to  Mumrer  the  ftbeve  resulte,  mevitable 
iMttltB  of  his  ifkh  psmgraph,  upon  Protest- 
nt  pfimaplea,  th«t  k  from  the  Bible,  with* 
o«t  MOT  thing  but  the  BiUe,  we  diall  be 
obligeatofaim. 

As  Cilholks,  we  tell  him,  h  la  jMsable 
tiMt  an  individual  may  be  so  atupid  as  to 
niitake  the  meaning  of  a  plain  proposition 
ftr  &  long  time,  peiSi^  fw  ever.  But  the 
doetrinea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuieh 
«e  piactical  in  iket,  however  epeeulative 
they  may  i4>pear  to  be,  and  it  ia  next  to  im- 
possible, that  the  miatake,  arUng  firom  atn- 
pifity,  will  not  be  detected  in  practioe  and 
eomded.  Andif  anyoBeorafewinataneea 
ahoold  remain  nDOoneeted  in  individuals, 
4ill  the  doctrine  of  the  Cfaureh  as  a  bodvia 
iBiioipaired.  Though  €k>d  requires  the  oe- 
lief  of  what  he  haa  revealed,  ne  doea  not 
Mfuirs  an  imposaibility,  nor  puniah  for  an 
invohmtaiy  error.  If  this  stupid  creature 
CMuiot  learn  better,  he  ia  excuaable  when  he 
does  hia  best    lliis  penon  ia  not  vohmta- 

Sin  error,  became  he  went  to  the  tribu- 
which  God  established;  and  if  he  did  his 
hsL  to  leasn  from  that  tribunal,  God  re- 
qsM  BO  mors;  the  error  is  not  voluntary ; 
haoteiiniinaL 

The  indivklaai  clergyman  who  teaches, 
might  for  a  time,  throvSh  fhuMy  or  malice, 
aitlsad.  Not  only  wfiuhb  errors  in  teach* 
tsf  be  soon  discovered ;  but  aa  all  our  doe* 
tnoes  lead  to  pradice,  and  are  therein  ezhi- 
liited ;  aa allhia  acts  must  be  open  to  the 
<iiiseivation  of  deigy  and  laity,  from  every 
part  of  the  CaAhdic  Church;  practical  error 
liQst  soon  be  discovered  when  it  eziats,  and 
tk  genenl  voice  of  the  Church  will  teach 
the  geoersl  dk)Ctrinea  at  the  Church,  and  if 
Keesaaiy,  tlie  ofldal  organ  of  the  Cfauieh, 
her  Chief  Pftstor,  will,  in  her  name,  puUiely 
deehie  her  dostrine,  and  the  error  of  him 
riio  mialed ;  and  thua,  aldiough  for  a  very 
diort  time,  a  special  congiegation  might  bie 
m  the  way  of  receiving  fidse  doctrine,  the 
ttthflil  at  large  will  always  receive  true 
doeliiae,  and  this  misled  portion  will  soon 
be  Mt  r^t  TkoB  it  is  not  necessary  to 
■ike  mankind  more  dearrigfated  than  they 
m,  nor  to  make  every  faidindaal  devgyman 


inihllible,  for  the  purpose  of  wMMw^^intng  the 
principle,  that  the  m^oritv  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Pope  at  their 
head,  will  infidh'Uy  teach  ua  what  God  re» 
vealed:  and  thia  other  psoposition;  no  con- 
grention  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
can  DC  led  into  permanent  error  bv  a  pastor 
vrho  is  not  infallible,  because  such  congre* 
flstion  can  easily  aacertain  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  upon  any  point  which  God  has 
revealed;  and  from  the  intercourse  of  all 
congregations,  error  cannot  continue  und^ 
tested.  The  history  of  every  age  and  nation 
of  Christendom,  shews  this  last  principle  a 
thousand  times  exemplified  ia  practice.  All 
those  whom  the  Church  condemned  as  he- 
retics, tanriit  their  errprs  ftrst  vrithin  the 
Church,  am  then  refhaing  to  oonfbrm  to  the 
decision  of  the  general  l^dy,  were  separat- 
ed therefrom,  and.  made  new  ibrms  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  for  themselves. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  point  of  inquiry. 
''How  the  infallibilily  of  the  Chureh  can  be 
of  more  service  than  that  of  the  Scriptures  f 
Suppose  [yourself]  to  err  in  mistainng  the 
maming  of  what  you  read.  You  have  no 
remedy,  your  error  must  continue.  Suppose 
yourself  to  err  in  mistaking  the  instruc* 
tioQS  of  the  dergyman,  or  suppose  he  mis' 
led  you,  there  is  a  remedy ;  for  your  error 
will  be  detected  by  a  living  tribunal,  wliich 
can  shew  yon  in  what  your  error  consists, 
and  teach  you  what  is  truth.  The  superior- 
ity  consists  in  that  whkh  is  found  in  Laving 
a  law  bode  and  court  to  decide  suits,  over 
the  mode  which  would  give  the  litiganta  a 
part  of  the  book  without  the  court 

Hie  rule  by  ^riiich  the  Church  decides,  is 
that  quoted  in  the  last  paiagraph.  The  Ci^ 
thdic  Church  qiplies  this  rule  and  fivea  the 
decision.  Our  correspondent  certahuy  would 
not  call  every  lawrer  firom  his  office,  every 
phjrsieian  from  hh  patient,  every  i^anter 
mm  his  fiurm,  every '  merchant  fiom  his 
store,  every  tradesman  firom  his  shop,  every 
doughmsn  fh>m  his  team,  every  woman 
from  her  household  avocations,  every  boy 
firom  his  school,  ever^  giri  firom  her  mistress, 
every  nstfro  firom  his  task,  and  fiimishing 
eadi  of  them  with  accumulated  historic  do* 
cnmenta,  say :  **  MygoodfHends ;  the  CaAoHe 
Church  camut  from  all  these  and  from  ii0 
various  other  monuments  and  memorials  and 
pracHeeSj  togeOier  unih  the  special  promise  of 
Christ,  that  ihe  Bdy  Ghost  would  lead  her 
into  tUl  tru^  ail  daysy  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world:  She  oannotf  wUh  the  united  om^ 
perienee  and  wwdom  and  testimony  of  her 
pastors, from  aUaarts  (f  the  world,  u^SUiblff 
Udl  ^mt  oaneeily,  what  *was  ahoays  ana 
esery  where  and  bu  all  Chrisiians  believed,* 
BuiyouwiUinfalmlymakeiioai  yomsOeee^ 
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ortfvoudofiotftDeshaUneverbeabletoknmo 
the  Catholic  doctrine.'^  We  hope  our  cor- 
respondent will  not  take  up  the  last  propo- 
sition as  the  declaration  of  his  conviction. 
Could  he  soberly  contemplate  hit  general 
council  of  all  professions,  trades  and  sexes  ? 
A  council  of  advisers  is  out  of  the  question. 
He  must  take  tiie  infallible  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  that  altematiye, 
which  we  would  entreat  him  to  avoid,  viz : 
**  I  cannot  know  with  certainty  what  God  has 
taught" 

One  thing  is  very  obvious  from  the  last 
paragra^  of  his  letter,  our  correspondent 
cannot  belong  to  an^  Protestant  Church 
whatever.  £us  principle  and  their's  are 
at  irreconcilable  variance.  We  state  that 
every-  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  stand  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tion by  the  principle  which  he  lays  down. 
And  we  pledge  ouraelves,  if  such  is  not  the 
case,  we  shall  cease  to  be  Roman  Catholics. 

THIRD  LETTER  OP  "TRUTH" 

lb  the  Editors  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany. 

Savaxhah,  August,  1825. 
You  request  me  to  answer  what  you  sup- 
pose to  be  **  some  inevitable  results"  of  a 
certain  paragraph  in  my  last  letter.  It  shall 
be  done  with  as  mucn  brevity  as  possible. 
In  order  to  this,  I  must  b^  you  distmctl^  to 
bear  in  mind  the  species  of  infiEdUbilif 
against  ndiich  my  objections  were  sUl 
'fiiis  was  defined  and  illustrated  in  the 
part  of  the  letter  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. Our  obligation  to  believe  the  ''cor- 
rect declaration  of  what  God  has  revealed,** 
I  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  But  this 
was  not  our  question.  Ouraigument,if  I 
rightly  understand  it,  is,  whether  the  in&lli- 
bmty  of  the  Church  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  ''correct  declaration  of  yniai  God  has 
revealed."  You  would  prove  the  existence 
of  this  mfidlibility,  from  its  necessity  in  or- 
der to  the  having  of  ikith.  I  replied  that  I 
could  not  perceive  its  necessity  in  oider  to 
fiuth.  Faith,  I  urged,  might  rest  upon  moral 
certainty  of  &ctB,  which  mlriit  be  established, 
without  the  infidlibility  of  any  witness.  I 
instanced  my  belief  of  the  existence  of  coun- 
tries which  I  had  never  seen.  You  re- 
ply that  I  have  trrfaUible  witness  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  countries.  That  I  have  a 
moral  certainty  I  admit  But  moral  certain- 
ty, as  I  understand  it,  is  only  an  indefinitely 
near  approximation  to  infrulibility.  I  have 
a  moral  certainty  of  a  fiict,  when  I  liave  all  the 
evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit ;  or  as  good  evidence  as  I  could  rea- 
sonably expect'  if  the  fiust  were  true.    But 


you  say  I  have  infallible  witness^  We  will 
not  disagree  about  the  use  of  words.  I  will 
admit  your  assertion :  It  is  only  a  change 
of  names  for  the  same  thing.  But  your  ar- 
gument ^ns  nothing  by  the  change.  For  it  is 
only  the  in&llible  certamty  of  the  fkct  which 
is  established,  and  not  the  infidlible  veracity 
of  any  one  witness  to  that  fact  It  is  one 
thing  to  establish  the  certainty  of  a  fact, 
and  another  to  establish  the  infidlibility  of 
a  witness  to  that  fact  I  may  have  infalli- 
ble evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity; 
and  yet  the  Church  may  not  be  infidlibfe, 
unless  indeed  the  Church  and  the  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  convertible 
terms,  meaning  the  same  uiing.  I  here  use 
the  word  infalhble,  you  will  recollect,  in  the 
sense  implied  in  your  answer  to  my  objec- 
tion, or  as  L  understand  it,  in  the  place  of 
moral  certainly.  But  alter  all,  suppose  you 
should  redeem  the  pledge  contained  m  the 
dosing  paraffraph  of  your  last  reply  to  me, 
and  prove  that  what  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  now  holds,  she  has  held  from  the 
beginning;  and  that  consequently  all  her 
doctrines  must  befirom  Jesus  CSirist  and  his 
Apostles ;  you  do  not  by  this  prove  the  in- 
fidlibility of  the  Church,  yon  only  prove  her 
veracity,  and  establish  the  credibilrty  of  her 
testimony.  But  even  if  yon  could  thus 
prove  her  infallibility,  the  proof  would  come 
too  late,  for  you  would  have  establidied  the 
truth  without  it;  whereas  your  plea  is  for 
the  necessity  of  this  infidlibility,  in  order,  by 
it,  to  establish  the  truth.  It  is  one  thing  to 
prove  that  the  Church  never  has  erredt  and 
another,  that  she  never  can  err.  The  one 
establishes  her  veracity,  and  makes  her  a 
more  credible  witness;  the  other  confirms 
her  infallibility.  In  short,  if  you  can  prove 
the  unchangeable  stability  in  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Craiolic  Church,  fh>m  the  Apostles^ 
times,  without  alleging  the  infidlibility  of 
the  Church  as  your  ground  of  proof,  yon 
have  evidence  enough  without  this  infidli- 
bility to  challenge  the  belief  of  every  rea- 
sonable person.  But  if  you  allege  this 
infidlibility  in  proof  of  the  stability  of  doc- 
trine, then  this  Infallibility  must  firat  be 
proved,  by  evidence,  mdependent  of  that  of 
cpnstant  veracity;  or  else,  I  see  not  how 
ybu  will  avoid  the  imputation  of  reasoning 
m  a  circle.  You  must  pardon  my  blindness 
and  incredulity  then,  if  1  do  not  yet  see  that 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  has  been 
proved,  or  its  necessity  established  in  order 
to  the  existence  of  fiiith. 

But,  having  supposed  my  difficulties  in 
this  particular  removed,  I  next  inquired  \i^t 
assurance  I  could  have  that  this  attribute,  if 
it  existed,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ?    The  paragraph  contain- 
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ing  this  inquiry,  you  suppose  ^  must  have 
bran  hastily  written."  But  let  us  see  for  a 
momont  if  your  eyidence  is  so  obvious  as 
you  imagined.  Your  proof  is  founded  upon 
the  faci  that  other  Churches  do  not,  and  that 
the  RoQum  Catholic  Church  does  claim  this 
attributa  This  negative  testimony  of  others, 
if  it  prove  any  thing,  proves  too  much  for 
your  purpose.  For  S*  they  deny  infallibility 
in  themselves,  much  more  do  they  deny  it  in 
you.  If  then  we  allow  their  evidence  against 
themselves,  we  must  allow  it  equal  credit 
against  you.  But  what  do  they  deny  when 
tfaey  deny  their  own  infallibility  ?  Do  they 
deny  their  certainty  with  respect  to  all 
truths?  Far  from  it.  I  am  not  infallible, 
and  yet  I  am  certain  of  many  truths.  But 
though  I  am  certain  of  many  truths,  I  may 
err,  not  only  respecting  the  truths  which  I 
do  not,  but  those  also  which  I  do  know. 
Your  proof  then  derives  no  strength  from 
the  disclaimer  of  others.  It  must  therefore 
rest  wholly  on  the  credit  of  your  own  claim. 
But  where  ia  the  decree  which  declares  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  exclusively,  to  be 
infallible?  Or  if  such  a  decree  be  found, 
upon  what  authority  does  it  rest?  Surely 
not  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  yet; 
for  thai  is  the  point  to  be  proved  by  the  de- 
cree. I  am  persii^ed,  if  you  will  review  the 
subject  with  your  usual  candor,  you  will 
perceive  that  your  reply  was  not  so  conclu- 
sive, nor  my  inquiry  so  *^  hastily  written,''  as 
you  at  first  imagined. 

The  next  paragraph,  you  charitably  sup- 
pose ^  must  have  been  also  written  without 
much  reflection.''  But  if  you  will  reconsider 
tiie  object  for  which  these  ^  extreme  cases 
and  e^tceptions''  were  supposed,  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  release  me  from  the  impu- 
tation of  having  written  without  much 
reflostion.  My  object  was  to  shew  that  if 
nothing  short  of  absolute  or  strict  infallibi- 
lity eonld  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  faith, 
if  indeed  there  be  faith  upon  the  earth,*  only 
admit  my  principle  that  strict  infallibility, 
is  not  essential  to  faith ;  and  those  "  inevi- 
table results,''  which  were  so  frightfully 
marshalled  against  my  harmless  paragraph, 
will  vanish  into  airy  nothings.  But  so  long 
as  you  adhere  to  the  principle  that  strict 
infallibility  is  essential  to  faith,  I  must  leave 
you  to  combat  single  handed,  these  **  giant 
spectres"  of  scepticism,  which  you  have 
raised.  They  are  your  adversaries,  and  not 
mine,  and  I  confess,  were  I  of  your  princi- 
ples, I  should  not  know  how  to  overcome 
theni. 

Out  of  this  paragraph  grew  my  last  in- 
quiry, which  was,  since  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  cannot  reach  me  as  an  individual, 

•  rid.    Fourth  Letter  of  *•  TVmI*." 


any  more  than  that  of  the  Scriptures,  how 
I  could  be  profited  any  more  by  the  one 
than  the  other  ?  The  Church  has  no  better 
medium  to  make  herself  intelligible  to  me 
than  the  Evangelists  and  AposUes.  Both 
must  address  me  with  words ;  and  whether 
these  words  are  conveyed  to  my  mind  tiirough 
the  medium  of  the  eye  or  that  of  the  ear, 
they  are  still  the  same.  And  with  equal 
advantages  of  the  medium  of  address,  why 
may  I  not  suppose  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
the  mouth  of  an  Evangelist  of  Apostle^ 
could  speak  to  me  as  mtelligibly  as  by  the 
mouth  of  a  General  Council  or  that  of  the 
Chief  Pastor  at  Rome.  Unless  indeed  there 
were  some  new  revelations  to  be  made,  in 
which  case,  I  acknowledge  the  infallibility  ojf 
the  organ  of  this  new  revelation  would  be 
essentiaL 

But  you  ask  me:**  Suppose. you  err  in 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  what  you  read  ?" 
To  this  1  reply  in  your  own  words,  on  the 
same  page  with  the  question. — ^^  Though 
God  requires  the  belief  of  what  he  has  re- 
vealed, he  does  not  require  an  impossibilily 
nor  punish  for  an  involuntary  error.  If  this 
stupid  creature  cannot  learn  better,  he  is 
excusable  when  he  does  his  best  Tiua 
person  is  not  voluntarily  in  error,  because  he 
went  to  the  tribunal  which  God  established, 
and  if  he  did  lus  best  to  learn  from  that 
tribunal,  God  required  no  more;  the  error 
is  not  voluntary,  is  not  criminal."  Now 
only  let  my  '* stupid  creature"  who  cannot 
understand  the  Scriptures,  be  excused  on  as 
easy  terms  as  your's  who  cannot  understand 
the  priest  or  the  Church,  and  I  will  ask  no 
better  terms  in  his  behalf.  As  to  your  ^  liv* 
ing  tribunal,"  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  I  am 
as  liable  to  mistake  its  xocn-dA  as  the  words 
of  Scripture. 

Whether  I  belong  to  any  Protestant  de- 
nomination or  not,  affects  not  our  present 
discussions.  If  it  did,  my  name  and  the 
specific  character  of  my  religious  sentiments 
should  be  instantly  declared.  Permit  me 
however  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  still  will- 
ing to  abide  by  the  venerable  Rule  of  Ca* 
tholicism  quoted  in  my  last  letter,  though  I 
cannot  yet  receive  your  Church  as  the  in&l- 
Uble  tribunal  for  its  application.  Only 
shew  me  on  good  authority,  independent  of 
the  infallibility  o(  the  Church,  that  those 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Roman  Catholics  which 
distinguish  them  from  other  Christians,  rest 
upon  divine  authority,  and  I  pledge  myself 
instantly  to  embrace  them  by  a  public  pro- 
fession. Or,  only  first  prove  the  fact  that 
the  Church  is  indeed  in£&llible,  and  then  I 
will  cheerfully  receive  her  testimony  as 
abundant  evidence  of 

TRUTH. 
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REPLY  TO  THIRD  LETTER  OF 
«*  TRUTH." 

We  are  very  anxious  to  make  reparation 
for  any  mistakes  which    we   occasionally 
commit.      We  acknowledge  then,  firsts  that 
we  did  mistake  in  >vriting  that  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  our  correspondent  was  hastily 
written.    He  says  it  was  not :  we  believe 
him ;  but  it  would  be  as  well  to  inform  our 
correspondent  that  he  would  not  have  suf- 
fered any  thing  in  our  estimation  by  the  facfs 
being  as  we  supposed.    He  stated :  "  Sup- 
pose (he  infallUniity  of  the  Catholic  Church 
fuUy  established^  why,  then  it  would,  upon 
the  supposition,  be  certainly  infallible,  ^  how 
am  I  to  become  infallibly  assured  that  this  at- 
tribute  belongs  to  that  body  of  Christians  who 
maintain  external  communim  with  Rome  r 
Suppose  there  are  thirty-nine  Churches  call- 
ing themselves  each  the  Christian  Church. 
I  take  in&Uibility,  now  fully  established,  as 
one  mark  of  the  Catholic  Church.    I  go 
successively  to  thirty-eight,  who  all   say, 
**  We  are  not  infallible."    But  I  have  found 
the  Catholic  Church  certainly  myis  what  you 
Bay  certainly  you  are  not.    The  thirty-ninth 
Bays,  **  I  certainly  am  infiillible."    We  may 
admit  the  ingenuity  of  our  correspondent. 
But  we  did  hope  he  was  in  haste,  when  he 
wrote  equivalent  to  this :  "  There  are  thirty^ 
nine  men,  one  of  whom  lam  told  by  good  au- 
thoriiyj  is  my  relative.   I  find  neither  of  thirty- 
ei^ht  <f  them  to  be  that  relative;  the  thirty- 
ninth  tells  me  that  he  is,  but  I  must  not  believe 
him,  because  the  others  said  thai  they  u>ere  not 
related  to  me,  and  also  can  not  prove  that  he  is, 
although  he  does  prove  it  himself^    We  were 
taught  that  when  there  was  a  good  disjunc- 
tive proposition  of  which  all  the  members 
except  one  were  denied  of  the  attribute,  the 
remaining  one  must  agree  with  it,  if  it  was 
asserted  originally  that  this  attribute  must 
agree  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  members. 
Our  correspondent  will  be  good  enough  to 
recollect  that  his  diffieulty  could  not  arise 
until  he  should  have  found  that  some  Chris- 
tian Church  was  infallible.    We  look  not 
for  proof  of  our  infallibility,  but  of  its  ab- 
sence from  others,  in  their  disclaimer.    We 
will  also  remind  him  that  before  we  come  to 
meet  the  tremendous  evils  which  he  so  gen- 
erously flings  back  upon  us,  we  must  also 
have  settled  the    main  question  :  ^  Is  any 
Church  infallible  r  When  that  shall  be  dis- 
posed ot  we  promise  him,  his  two  difficul- 
ties will  be  very  quickly  dispatched.    But  as 
we  love  order,  we  shall  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

One  guess  however  we  made,  in  refi^ard  to 
which,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  of  its  cor- 
rectness— ^that  our  correspondent  does  not 
belong  to  any  Protestant  Church.    Whether 


it  would  affect  the  present  discussions,  if  he 
did,  is  a  question  as  to  the  result  of  which 
we  would  not  agree  in  his  assertion.  We 
now  assume  that  he  is  not  Protestant  In- 
deed he  could  not  hold  the  principle  which 
he  laid  down,  if  he  w^ere :  but  another  ques- 
tion arises — does  he  believe  in  fact  that  God 
did  reveal  any  doctrine  ?  If  he  docs,  what 
is  the  doctrine?  And  upon  what' ground 
docs  he  believe  that  God  revealed  it?  These 
are  questions  which  would  also  very  mate- 
rially aid  in  the  discussion.  At  present,  we 
know  of  no  principle  save  one  upon  which 
he  and  we  agree.  That  we  shall  advert  to 
presently. 

Now;  before  we  proceed  farther,  we 
would  beg  to  correct  a  few  mistakes  as  to 
fact,  and  what  we  consider  to  be  mistakes  as 
to  principle,  in  the  above  Letter. 

First,  our  correspondent  took  some  very 
unnecessary  trouble  to  shew  that  our  argu- 
ing would  be  in  a  circle,  if  roe  argued,  as,  in 
fact,  we  did  not  argue.  If  he  thought  we 
argued  so,  he  mistook ;  if  we  made  the  mis- 
taKe,  and  did  argue  so,  we  shall  feel  obliged 
to  him  to  exhibit  the  fkct. 

Next,  when  he  says  "  //  is  only  the  infalli- 
ble certainty  of  the  fact  which  is  established 
and  not  the  infallible  veracity  of  any  one  wit- 
ness to  thai  fact  f^  he  mistakes  our  meaning 
when  we  wrote:  "  Therefore  he  has  a  correct 
declaration  of  the  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  upon 
his  mind,  because  he  has  the  testimony  cf  an 
infallible  witness,  that  is  the  whole  body  of  per- 
sons, and  circumstances  taken  as  one,  nuiking 
him  certain,^  cj-c. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  bad  disjunctive 
proposition,  viz :  where  tlie  enumeration  of 
all  the  alternatives  is  imperfect.  Such  is 
the  case  here. 

Besides  establishing  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  and  the  veracity  of  any  one  witness, 
there  is  what  we  stated  to  be,  **  hunrins  the 
truth  of  the  fact  because  of  the  infallibilUy  of 
the  witnessr  And  this  infallibility  was 
known  from  the  nature  of  the  witness — 
and  this  witness  was  not  any  one  indivi- 
dual, but  a  collection  of  persons  and  cir* 
cumstances  taken  as  one— that  is  viewed 
together.  Thus  not  only  was  the  truth  of 
the  fact,  but  also  the  veracity  of  this  ag- 
gregate witness,  seen;  and  the  impossibility 
that  the  fact  should  be  otherwise,  because  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  witness. 

Another  mistake,  we  believe,  is,  to  consi- 
der the  evidence  of  the  Christian  system,  as 
viewed  in  a  general  light,  the  same  as  the 
evidence  of  each  special  doctrine.  Moral 
arguments  would  tend  to  establish  tlie  first ; 
but  nothing  short  of  positive,  direct  testi* 
mony  will  exhibit  proof  of  the  last;  because 
the  question  to  be  answered  is,  **  What  did 
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God  reveal  V*  This  question  is  to  be  answer- 
ed by  undoubted  testimony,  not  by  highly 
probable  conjecture.  Our  correspondent  has 
confounded  the  two  cases.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  mind  must  be  satisfied  of  the  high 
probability  that  a  system  is  true,  by  good 
moral  evidence,  and  then  receives  testimony 
of  the  special  facts. 

We  oelieve  our  correspondent  made 
another  mistake,  when  he  assumed,  against 
the  fact,  that  we  argued  the  Church  to  be 
infallible,  because  we  could  prove  by  his 
admitted  rule  that  she  never  did  teach 
error.  We  think  .too  respectfully  of  our 
correspondent  to  suppose  that  this  mistake 
is  not  owing  to  haste  in  reading  what  we 
wrote.  But  we  perhaps  wrote  obscurely. 
If  he  can  shew  that  we  argued  as  he  insinu- 
ates, we  shall  retract  and  apologize.  We 
certainly  would  not  be  correct  in  arguing 
that  because  an  event  has  not  occurred, 
therefore  it  never  can  occur  r— the  refutation 
of  such  a  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question. 

We  shall  not  now  dwell  at  much  length 
npon  that  passage  of  the  Letter  in  which  he 
niakes  one  of  his  Protestant  Churches  say : 
'^1  am  not  infallible  and  yet  I  am  certain  of 
many  truths,  I  may  err^  not  only  respecting 
the  truths  which  I  io  not,  hut  those  also  ichich 
I  do  knowP  Probably  we  should  have  to 
retract,  did  we  assert  this  was  written  hasti- 
ly— ^bat  we  cannot  understiuid  its  meaning, 
because  it  appears  to  us  to  lead  to  this  ab- 
surdity— ^  I  am  certain,  and  yet  I  may  err 
concerning  thai  of  which  I  dm  certain^  that  is, 
I  am  certain  of  that  of  which,  I  ought  not  to  he 
certain  because  I  ought  not  to  he  certain  in  a 
case  where  I  might  err,"  We  believe  that 
certainty  exclu&s  the  possibility  of  error, 
and  that  the  possibility  of  error  excludes  cer- 
tainhr. 

We  think  there  are  a  few  other  mistakes 
made  by  our  correspondent;  for  instance 
when  he  understands  **by  moral  certainty, 
only  an  indefinitely  near  approximation  to 
tnahj*  and  then  assumes  that  it  means 
what  we  called  *<  infallible  certainty."  We 
called  our  certainty  by  a  very  different  name : 
"^  there  can  be  no  nigher  certainty,"  was  our 
ezpreasion.  Any  approximation  to  truth 
must  be  something  different  from  truth. 
Moral  certainty,  he  calls  only  an  approxima- 
tion, therefore  not  what  it  does  approximate ; 
therefore,  it  is  only  mdefinitely  lugh  proba- 
bility of  truth,  but  not  certainty  of  truth. 
Now  we  distinguished  these  from  each  other, 
when  we  wrote  "•  Certainty  is  an  indivisible 
point :  when  I  am  certain,  I  have  no  doubt; 
lehen  I  have  any  doubt,  I  am  not  certain. 
Probability  may  he  more  or  less;  btU  we 
samwi  have  greater  certainty  and  less  certain' 


'  ty.  We  may  approach  nearer  to  certainty  or  he 
farther  removed  therrfrom.  In  ordinary  con- 
versation we  sometimes  say  uje  are  certain  (f 
what  is  only  highly  probable.  But  when  upon 
an  important  subject,  such  as  the  present,  we 
use  terms  io  convey  accurate  notions,  we  should 
not  use  them  vaguely.  We  call  certainty 
thai  conviction  (^the  mind  which  does  not  ad- 
mil  any  doubt  whatever:  this  can  never  be 
created  except  hy  testimony,  the  truth  of  which 
admits  no  doubt  whatever.  Such  testimony  is 
correct  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  toord,  that  is, 
infallible.  If  our  position  here  be  right,  our 
correspondent  mil  perceive  that  the  entire  of 
this  third  parojgraph  is  founded  upon  a  false 
assumption,  viz :  Thai  he  had  certainty  vrith' 
out  infallible  testimony,"  It  was  then  a  mis- 
take m  our  correspondent  to  make  us  mean 
by  "Certainty"  what  we  actually  declared 
we  did  not  mean.  We  need  not,  to  a  mind 
like  his,  comment  upon  the  consequences  of 
this  mistake.  Even  M.  Claude  or  M.  Jurieu 
would  acknowledge  that  there  is  something 
more  than  a  change  of  words  in  a  change  of 
ideas. 

Neither  are  we  inclined  to  aCTee  with  our 
correspondent  in  his  description  of  moral 
certainty,  . "  I  have  a  moral  certainty  (fa fact, 
when  I  have  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  vnll  admit."  Suppose  the  nature 
of  the  case  admitted  no  evidence,  I  would 
have  no  evidence;  and  yet,  having  no  evi- 
dence, I  would  have  moral  certainty;  or, 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  very  scanty 
and  imperfect  evidence ;  I  have  scanty  and 
imperfect  evidence,  and  upon  this  I  have 
moral  certainty.  This  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit.  *^Oras  good  evidence  as  I  could 
reasonably  expect,  if  the  fact  uxre  true"  We 
cannot  for  the  same  reasons  admit  this  last 
clause  of  the  description ;  this  does  not  ex- 
hibit what  we  call  moral  certainty.  We 
mean  by  "  Moral  Certainty"  that  certainty 
which  is  created  by  a  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  nature  of  men  and  things,"  By  **  cer- 
tainty," we  mean  *'  thai  state  tfthe  mind  which 
excludes  doubt" 

Having  now  set  ourselves  free  from  the 
mistakes  to  which  we  have  drawn  our  cor- 
respondents attention,  we  will  mention  a 
a  distinction  well  known  amongst  philoso- 
phers, regardmgthe  meaning  of  "  moral  cer- 
tainty." By  it  is  sometimes  meant  "very 
high  probability,"  or  an  indefinitely  close 
approximation  to  truth,  yet  with  a  possibi- 
lity of  error.  In  this  view,  what  we  meant 
by  "Certainty,"  or  "Infallible  Certainty," 
was  not  "Moral  Certainty;"  because  that 
would  admit  some  doubt,  some  possibility 
of  error,  wluch  is  totally  incompatible  with 
"  Certainty ;"  or  that  state  of  the  mind  which 
admits  of  no  doubt   Bat "  Moral  Certainty* 
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is  aometimea,  and  ^nerally  by  philosophers, 
used  for  ^Ceryonty;'*  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  admlfts  of  no  doubt;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  metaphysical  certainty  only 
bemuse  of  Uie  difference  of  their  origin,  not 
of  any  difference  of  grade.  Neither  allows 
doubt;  but  the  one  is  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  nature  of  its  object;  as  in 
numbers,  two  and  two  make  four,  and  caTu 
not  make  five :  moral  certainty  is  derived  from 
tiie  contemplation  of  the  manners,  habits, 
and  circumatances  of  men.  Thus  fifty  svr- 
geons  testify  to  me  that  they  have  examined 
3ie  body  of  a  man  whom  I  knew,  and  that 
he  is  dead;  and  one  hundred  persons  who 
saw  that  body  placed  in  acofiin  and  car* 
ried  to  the  grave,  and  interred,  testify  to  me 
that  he  was  interred :  he  was  a  public  officer 
of  the  state,  and  the  proper  authorities  sub- 
stituted a  person  in  liis  stead,  having  declar- 
ed his  place  vacated  by  death:  I  find  his 
family  in  mourning,  and'^his  heirs  in  posses- 
sion of  his  property ;  and  I  see  the  monu- 
ment which  has  been  erected  to  his  memory: 
his  death  created  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
quest, and  the  coroner  exhibits  to  me  the 
proceedings,  which  I  find  enrolled  in  the 
proper  office — ^my  certainty  of  his  death 
cannot  be  greater  than  it  is,  nothing  can 
increase  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  viewing  the 
nature,  the  morals,  and  the  circumst^ces 
of  mankind,  that  this  man  must  be  dead: — 
it  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  scepticism 
which  would  raise  a  doubt  upon  this  could 
never  be  certain  of  any  fact ;  it  would  be 
exact  Pyrrhonism,  into  which,  we  trust, 
our  correspondent  has  not  fallen.  /n/*a^ 
UbUity,  in  its  passive  sense,  js  the  im- 
possibility of  being  deceived;  certainty  is 
the  absence  of  doubt.  Perhaps  we  will 
be  considered  weak  in  admitting  that,  in 
this  case,  we  would  have  infallible  cer- 
tainty. 

Our  meaning  being  now  we  trust  made 
dear,  we  briefly  say — ^notwithstanding  our 
correspondent's  doubts  upon  the  subject, 
there  is  faith  upon  the  earth ;  but  that  faith 
cannot  exist  without  an  infallible  witness 
to  the  fact  which  is  believed — ^we  deduce  the 
necessity  of  such  a  witness  from  the  nature 
of  faith ;  and  should  our  correspondent  de- 
sure  to  continue  his  inquiry,  we  mtreat  him 
to  pay  his  attention  exclusively  to  this  point 
first,  and  we  promise  him,  if  he  admits  our 
definition  of  Faith,  we  will,  when  he  shall 
have  answered  our  argument,  answer  liis 
objections,  as  many  as  he  pleases;  but  as 
we  love  order,  we  must  first  require  this 
argument  to  be  solved. 

^  Faith  is  the  belief  of  what  God  has  re- 
vealed."* 

By  belief  we  mean,  an  assent  to  the  truth 


of  a  declaration  known  to  have  been  made 
by  God. 

By  ''being  known,**  we  mean  being  car- 
tainiy  known,  not  being  considered  as  higUy 
probable. 

Thus,  when  we  say  ^  we  believe  that  there 
are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,**  we 
mean,  **  we  are  quUe  certain  of  the  &ct,**  not 
^  we  believe  the  &ct  to  be  highly  probabU!* 
nor  *^  we  believe  it.  indefinitely  approocimatet 
to  truth.*' 

Faith  is  then  founded  upon  certain  knoW' 
ledge ;  certain  knowledge  must  be  founded 
upon  infallible  testimoTw.  Therefore  faith 
cannot  exist  without  inmlible  testimony  of 
what  God  has  revealed. 

We  humbly  submit  to  our  correspondent, 
that,  if  he  differs  from  us  in  the  definition 
of  faith,  we  never  can  agree  in  any  results 
which  would  be  affected  by  that  difilerence. 
If  he  agree  with  us  in  the  definition,  we 
would  request  him  to  confine  his  attention 
to  our  conclusion.  I^  he  will  ndt  admit  it 
to  be  true  and  legitimately  drawn,  it  would 
be  useless  to  go  &rther,  until  that  proposi- 
tion would  be  disposed  of.  If  he  positively 
admit  its  truth,  it  might  then  be  usefully 
applied ;  but,  if  our  inquiry  were  now  ^read 
over  too  wide  a  field,  we  should  soon  be- 
come confused.  TRUTH  is  best  served  by 
short  and  close  examinations  of  successive 
propositions. 


FOURTH  LETTER  OF  «  TRUTtt*' 

To  the  Ediiors  cf  the  United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany. 

Savaknah,  Sept.  1825. 

I5  my  last  Letter  your  printer  has  done 
me  injustice,  or  I  must  at  least  for  once  sub- 
mit to  the  charge  of  having  written  hastily. 
I  have  no  copy  upon  which  to  rely,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  certain  whether  the 
error  is  owing  to  the  printer  or  myself.  The 
sense  of  the  passage,  as  it  now  appears  in 
print,  is  Incomplete,  if  it  be  not  indeed  wholly 
unintelligible. 

The  passage*  is  on  the  first  column  of  the 
eighty-nrst  page,  near  the  bottom.  I  will 
transcribe  it,  with  the  substance  of  what 
ufas  or  should  have  been  added  to  convey  the 
meaning  for  which  it  was  designed.  A  pe- 
riod being  placed  before  the  fvst  words,  it 
should  have  read  to  this  effect : 

"  My  object  was  to  shew,  that  if  nothing 
short  of  strict  or  absolute  infallibility  could 
be  a  sufficient  ground  for  fiuth,  then  indi- 
vidual Roman  Catholics  must  be  as  far  ro- 
movedfrom  faith,  as  any  others ;  unless  ^lis 
infaUUnlity  should  extend  to  every  individual 

*  Am  pag9  81. 
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wko  teaches  and  every  one  who  is  taught  that 
Rdigion.  But  only  admit  my  principle  that 
strict  infidlibility  is  not  essential  to  faith, 
which  must  be  truey  if  indeed,  there  be  Faith 
on  the  earth ;  and  then,  these  ^  inevitable  re- 
salts,  which  were  so  frightfully  marshalled,* 
&c— the  rest  is  correct  The  words  un- 
derscored, or  words  of  similar  import,  were 
or  should  have  been  inserted,  to  evince  my 
meaning  in  the  passage. 

If  the  manuscript  is  not  destroyed,  and  the 
mistake  proves  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  print- 
er, I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
correct  it  in  some  early  number.  If  it  oc- 
curred on  the  part  of  myself,  I  am  content  it 
should  remain  uncorrected. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  intrude  further  upon 
your  courtesy,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  nor 
is  it  my  wish  that  you  should  publish  this 
letter.  For  the  attention  you  have  bestowed 
upon  the  subject  at  my  request,  you  will 
please  to  accept  my  thanks.  I  am  convinced 
that  minds,  trained  in  different  habits,  cannot 
always  see  the  truth  in  the  same  light  I 
beg  you  however  to  be  assured  that  I  have 
not  designedly  drawn  erroneous  inferences 
from  any  of  your  statements.  My  objections 
as  stated,  are  such  as  appear  to  me  really  to 
be  drawn  from  the  natural  meaning  of  what 
you  wrote.  If  they  are  illegitimate  or  un- 
sound, I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  them 
fiurly  met  and  confuted,  ftoo  have  thought 
that'my  sentiments  in  some  cases  were  not 
fiuriy  stated  in  your  replies — ^particularly 
when  you  make  me  say  in  your  last  reply, 
that  moral  certainty  is  only  **  an  indefinitely 
near  approximation  to  trtUh,'"  By  reference 
to  my  letter  you  will  see  I  used  the  word 
infaUibUittf  and  not  TVuih,  which  in  my  mind 
materially  alters  the  sense.  But  I  am  far 
from  thimring  you  had  any  design  to  state 
the  passage  incorrectiy.  We  cannot  yet  see 
alike.  But  we  can,  I  trust,  both  believe  in 
the  same  Lord,  and  seek  to  be  guided  by 
hhn  into  the  way  of  all  TRUTH. 

REPLY  TO  FOURTH  LETTER  OF 
«*  TRUTH." 

Ufdii  this  letter,  we  have  to  state,  that  we 
do  not  consider  the  expression  of  our  cor- 
respondent's absence  of  a  wish  that  we 
shonld  publish  it,  to  be  a  prohibition  of  its 
publication ;  it  is  only  declaring  that  he  does 
not  require  its  publication.  Using  our  own 
dncration,  therefore,  we  have  published  it, 
because  we  tlionght  it  proper,  1st,  In  order 
to  give  room  for  our  explanation;  and  2d, 
that  we  might  not  be  charged  with  suppress- 
mg  any,  even  the  most  trivial  of  the  objections 
against  us.  We  have  had  no  opportunity 
01  communicating  with  our  correspondent, 
because  we  neither  know  who  he  is,  nor  how 


a  letter  could  reach  him;  and  his  conres- 
pondence  is  not  on  any  private  business,  for 
we  know  him  only  as  a  public  writer. 

He  will  acquit  us  of  havii^g  suppressed  the 
passage  in  question,  when  we  inform  him, 
that  the  compositor  in  our  printing  office  set 
up  his  letter, /rom  his  own  manuscript^  with- 
out having  any  mark  whatever  upon  it  save 
as  we  got  it  from  the  Post  Office ;  and  with- 
out having  any  part  taken  from  the  two 
sheets  upon  which  it  was  contained.  That 
the  correctors  in  the  office,  neither  of  whom 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  compared  it  when  set 
up  with  his  MS.  umI  that  it  was  subse- 
quently compared  therewith  by  one  of  the 
Editors.  In  this  last  comparison,  one  line 
was  found  omitted,  and  was  supplied.  Of 
these  &cts,  as  well  aathat  no  wilful  omission 
was  made,  our  correspondent  can,  if  he  will, 
be  satisfied  by  the  evidence  of  those  con- 
cerned. After  the  publication,  the  manu- 
script was  put  aside  and  has  not  yet  been 
found. 

The  second  change  was  not  made  in  the 
letter:  the  text  was  given  correctly;  but  in  the 
comment,  the  word  truth  was  substituted 
for  infalHbilily,  by  that  liberty  which  in  rea- 
soning frequently  substitutes  the  words 
which  must  in  the  process  of  the  statement 
mean  the  same  idea.  In  this  statement, 
**  Moral  certainty  is  an  indefinitely  near  ap- 
proximation to  mfallibility"  must  mean,  if  it 
has  any  meaning,  that  i^  is  an  approximation 
to  what  is  **  known  to  be  infallibly  true  ;**  that 
is  to  **  Truth."  As  we  have  supplied  this, 
at  his  suggestion,  we  will  claim  that  he  shall 
allow  us  to  supply  for  ourselves,  not  to 
ehangCy  but  to  exhibit  the  process  of  our  act 
It  would  indeed  be  a  very  blundering  mode 
of  imposition  on  our  part,  to  print  his  ex- 
pression in  his  letter,  if  we  meant  to  evade 
Its  force. 

Now  respecting  his  supply,  we  will  sup- 
pose, against  our  conviction,  that  the  omission 
was  on  the  part  of  our  compositor,  and 
overiooked  by  our  correctors  and  by  our- 
selves.  It  will  be  perfectly  immaterial,  until 
the  first  argument  shall  have  been  admitted 
or  answered;  and  with  this  argument  our 
correspondent  now  appears  to  have  done. 

But  suppose  the  Church  inlkllible — ^we 
would  say  that  certainty  might  be  had  from 
the  teaching  of  a  falliole  instructor  given 
under  the  view  and  by  the  authority  of  an 
infaUible  witness,  who  would  be  aole  and 
bound  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  teach- 
er, and  we  would  shew  that  such  is  realW 
the  Case  in  our  Church.  And  thus,  the  indi- 
vidual Catholic  would  have  infallible  cer- 
tainty, when  others  would  not 

In  taking  our  leave,  we  reciprocate  the 
good  wishes  of  our  correspondent. 
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LETTER  I. 

To  the  Rev,  Hugh  Smith,  A.  3f.,  Rector  of 
St.  Pams  Churchy  Augusta, 

Rev.  Sir  : — ^I  am  not,  I  trust,  disposed  to 
turn  from  my  path  to  assail  persons  who 
permit  me  to  pass  unmolested ;  but  neither 
am  I  very  willing  to  allow  myself  to  be  as- 
sailed by  an  unprovoked  aggressor.  You, 
Sir,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  late  Con- 
vention of  your  Church,  (the  Protestant 
Episcopal,)  at  Macon,  in  Georgia ;  and  the 
Editors  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  in  this 
city,  considered  your  Sermon  worthy  of  the 
first  place  in  their  publication  for  this  montlL 

Had  you  not  unnecessarily  waged  war 
upon  my  religion,  I  should  have  laid  down 
the  pamphlet  without  an  observation ;  but 
your  language  has  urged  me  to  the  remarks 
which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making 
through  the  columns  of  the  MiscelUny. 

If  f  am  correctly  informed.  Rev.  Sir,  you 
are  no  novk^e  in  polemics,  and  you  Have 
frequently  ere  now,  given  to  the  religion 
of  my  choice  the  full  oenefit  of  your  oppo- 
sition ;  though,  if  report  speaks  truly,  you 
have  not  always  been  successful  1  have 
heard  it  said  of  you,  that  not  very  many 
years  since  yon  asserted  that  the  General 
Councils  of  Fopery,  (a«  your  politeness  has 
decognated  the  religion  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Christendom,)  could  not  be  in&llible  in 
their  decisions  upon  articles  of  faith,  because 
they  were  contradictory ;  and  that  when  in- 
vited to  point  out  the  contradictions,  you 
were  not  prepared  to  do  so,  because  you 
had  forgotten  them,  and  could  not  then  lay 
your  hand  upon  the  books  which  exhibited 
what  they  were.  This,  perhaps,  is  but  a 
mere  unfounded  report,  and  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  believe  so,  from  the  circumstance 
that  your  present  assault  is  upon  the  same 
doctrine  of  infidlibitity,  in  the  attempt  to 
destroy  which  you  are  said  to  have  been 
formerly  so  notoriously  unsuccessful;  be- 
cause it  would  appear  to  be  a  singular  fatality 
which  would  lead  you  into  the  same  fields 
with  only  the  same  weapons,  against  the 
same  doctrine. 

However,  Sir,  I  may  be  in  error: — ^you  are 
probably  now  much  better  armed ;  and  you 
shew  at  least  more  caution.  Still,  your 
caution  has  not,  I  believe,  saved  you  from 
exposing  how  you  might  be  advantageously 
assailed ;  but  tnis  was  probably  more  a  mis- 
fortune arising  firom  your  position,  than  a 


fault  arising  from  your  want  of  skill.  I 
must  avow  that  I  should  not  know  how  to 
defend  the  ground  you  occupied:  but  as 
our  acquaintance  must  be  of  some  duration, 
I  had  better  proceed  at  once  to  my  business. 
As  I  love  open  dealing,  I  shall  give  the  por- 
tion of  your  sermon  of  which  I  complain, 
and  also  those  parts  which  will  be  necessary 
to  place  you  fairly  before  my  readers. 

Your  text  was — ^  With  one  mini,  striving 
iogetherfor  the  faith  of  the  Chspel''  PAiZ.  i,  29. 

You  alluded  to  the  occasion  of  your  hold- 
ing a  Convention  in  a  place  which,  not 
long  since,  was  a  wilderness.  You  enforced 
the  necessity  of  having  the  Gospel  defended 
by  some  when  attacked  by  others.  Yon 
enforced  the  obligation  as  considered  in  its 
reference  to  Christianity  generally,  in  con- 
cluding which  topic  you  said : 

**  Thu^  then,  it  ftppeare,  that  there  has  been  but  one 
sentiment  tn  the  Ghristlaii  world  as  to  the  duty  of 
*•  oontendintf  earncfltly  for  the  faith  once  dellTered  to 
the  Saintii/  when  that  faith  was  assailed ;  and,  that  in 
reference  to  this  general  defence,  those  who  dUfer 
(h)m  each  other  on  minor  points,  may  and  ought  lo 
*«ti*t««  together;*  not.  however,  bv  attempting  tliat 
Mnien  or  coalitlun,  which,  fh>mthe  inflrmity  of  our  na- 
ture, and  fh)m  a  warm  attachment  to  dillbrent  Yiews, 
never  can  exist ;  that  union  which  forced,  ami  almost 
unnatural,  instead  of  tending  to  liarmony,  too  frequentlj 
ministers  tostrifb:  not  by  being  'uneanally  yoked 
together,'  by  a  yoke  that  will  prove  galling  to  both. 
No,  not  thus,  brethren,  are  they  who  believe  in  Quit* 
tianity,  but  diflbr  as  to  its  peculiarities :  not  thus,  are 
they  to  htrive  t»gBUur ;  but  by  marching  in  aeparale 
columns  to  the  defence  of  the  truth,  by  separately  dl- 
recting  their  efforts  to  one  and  the  same  point,  and 
causing  them  to  meet  in  the  same  centre :  tnua,  secu- 
ring Uie  benefits  of  combined  exertion,  while  they  avoid 
the  dangers  of  collision. 

**  There  is  a  general  coincidence,  then,  brethren,  as 
to  what  is  the  lUth  of  the  Uoapel,  vis :  the  BereiatioB 
of  God,  contained  in  the  Bible,  and,  for  this  faith,  it  is 
admitted  that  aU  should,  in  a  certain  sense,  »trit>e  to- 
gether. But  when  we  leave  this  general  ground ;  when 
we  auk  what  the^fUth  of  the  Gosper  Is,  in  aU  ils 
parts,  coincidence  of  sentiment  is  at  an  end,  and  many 
contradictory  replies  meet  oiu-  ear.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  choose  amidst  all  these  conflicting  opinions  of  men? 
*  How  is  this  faith  of  the  Gospel  to  be  more  minutely 
ascertainedf  This  is  our  second  inquiry.  What  U  to 
ke  our  standard  of  appeal?  We  point  you,  in  reply,  to 
the  Book  of  God.  We  ask  you,  '  What  is  then  writ- 
ten? how  readcst  thouT*  Yes,  to  the  BMe  we  make 
our  first  appeal ;  for,  in  the  language  of  the  great  Cbil- 
lingworth,  ^  The  Bible  is  the  Religion  of  ProteoUnUJ 
In  exact  accordance  with  which,  we  find  the  Clinrch 
declaring  in  her  6th  Article,  *■  Holy  Scripture  contain- 
eth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  whatso* 
ever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby, 
is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  the  ralth,  or  be  thought  requisite 
or  necessar}  to  salvation.* 

^  You  may  ask,  however,  are  there  not  many  who 
appeal  to  this  standard,  equally  honest  in  purpose,  and 
equally  earnest  in  seelcing,  and  who  return  fh>m  its 
perusal  with  widely  diflferent  impressions  ?  Does  not 
evoiT  ChrisUan  sect  profess  to  hold  the  pure  *fUth  of 
the  Gospel,*  and  to  have  derived  its  doctrinal  cobh 
pend  or  digest  Anom  the  Bible, 
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**  It  is  iixleed  so,  brethren ;  nor  should  this  tact  excite 
oar  sorpriflet  or  dMye  us  fh>m  that  most  safe  position, 
that  to  the  Bible  must  be  our  flnt  appeaL  But,  be  it 
remembered,  that  it  must  be  the  Bible  inteipreted  by 
emligkte$u4  ruuon  ;  by  the  compariBon  of  its  severu 
parts  with  each  other ;  and  in  entire  subwrviency  to 
the  onqueationable  axiom,  that  a  revelation  lh>m  tiod 
esanot  contain  anything  that  will  impugn  his  known 
sttribntOB,  or  detract  flnom  his  infinite  perfections. 

'^Uad  it  been  always  thus  iuterpreted,notwithstanding 
flte  rarietles  in  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  the 
Christian  worid  would  not  have  been  called  to  witness 
BO  many  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  modifications  and 
remodiflcations  of  doctrinal  incorrectness.  Nor  would 
the  Bible  itself  have  been  insulted,  by  being  given  as 
the  authority  for  so  much  that  is  absurd  in  th€>ory,  or 
demoializing  in  practical  tendency.  {Perfect  uniformity 
of  sentiment,  even  were  all  the  circumstances  of  Spi- 
ritual preparation,  and  of  biblical  Investigation  equal, 
could  scarcely  be  expected.  Nor  is  this  more  aurpri^ 
|]«  than  that  God  has  permitted  men  to  receive  differ- 
ent impressions  from  tne  same  toundt^  the  sanu  viewsf 
the  •mmt  snhject ;  and  the  want  of  this  uniformity  in 
the  inferences  honestly  dravm  frem  Scripture  must 
never  drive  us  bacl^  to  that  main  pillar,  and  mats  error 
of  Poptrj^  that  the  Church  is  the  authorized  interpreter 
of  Scriplurv.  Against  this,  the  Ghoreh  of  which  »«  are 
membere  has  entered  her  owp  protest ;  declaring  in 
her  90lh  Article,  *  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  de- 
cree aDything  contrary  to  God^s  word  written ;  neithw 
may  it  so  explain  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  re- 
pugnant to  another,  wherefore,  although  the  Church 
be  a  witmes9  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet,  as  it  ougirt 
not  to  decree  anything  ogaiMMt  the  same,  so,  beside  the 
same,  ought  it  no(  to  enforce  anything  to  be  believed 
far  neoeaeaty  of  aalvation.' 

**  Seriftmrtj  then,  being  our  Urat  witneaa  aa  to  the 
fluth  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  next  appeal  to  primitint 
•mtiauitfj  either  for  information  in  regard  to  things 
inditerent,  or  iUuatration  of  things  not  cleariy  revealed. 
We  moat  soflbr  the  Saints  of  the  first  agea  to  declare 
*  what  form  of  doctrine  had  been  delivered  unto  thetn ;' 
what  was  generally  believed  and  practised  in  their 
dar ;  and  the  natural  presumption  will  be,  that  this 
benef  and  thia  practice  were  derived  from  theJipostles. 
Their  taetimony  to  fhcta  we  deem  it  reasonable  to  re- 
ceive ;  their  opiniat  we  would  teat  with  caution.  The 
first  raata  upon  the  basis  of  their  unimpeached  honesty, 
and  actual  observation,  and,  consequently,  may  not  be 
conaisteiitly  rejected ;  the  latter  siay  be  erroneous^  for 
i*«f  tbemaelvee  were  not  inihIUble.  Thus  then,  breth- 
ren, would  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  the 
OogpoL,  by  a  reference  to  dcripture  as  the  standard  of 
doctrine ;  lo  primitive  sntiqaity  as  a  model  of  practice. 
With  OS.  the  BiUe  is  authontattve  ;  and  other  evidence 
admittM  is  but  collateral  or  amfirmaUtry.  This,  breth- 
ren, ia  the  ground  aasumed  by  the  Chureh  of  which  we 
are  membtfs.  and  it  is  precisely  that  high  and  vantage 
groondf  ooSrhich  alie  can  be  aafe  fVom  Uu  assumptiona 
of  Papal  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ftiry  of  un- 
tempered  innovation  <m  the  other.  Let  then,  the 
Chm«h  be  the  witneaa  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ;  for 
so  hath  God  ordained.  Let  her  have  authority  to  Judge 
and  determine  in  controverriee  of  feith ;  not  that  abeo- 
lole  authority  which  is  predicated  on  the  claim  of  in- 
lUlibility,  not  that  authority  which  would  fetter  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  her  members :  yea,  futer  the 
W9rd  of  Qod  ;  but  that  authority,  which,  resting  upon 
the  puanriHiion  of  concentrated  wisdom  and  piety,  and 
upon  the  peculiar  benediction  of  her  Divine  foiinder 
and  hend,  tt  all  that  she  arrogates  to  herself,*  inducing 
her  not  *to  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
^ther  leas  or  more.'  Give  to  her  less  than  thia,  and 
you  make  her  a  mere  nullitw ;  g^ve  to  her  more  than 
thUy  and  you  then  make  the  Bible  the  mere  creature  of 
her  will :  you  magnifv  the  ark  itself  above  the  lav  and 
the  te«<»sMity,  which  It  oxAy  enehrines.  Scripture,  then, 
In  oounecllon  with  the  testimony  of  the  first  agos,  hav- 
ing guided  118,  to  what  we,  aa  a  body,  deem  the  faith  of 
the  Uospel,  the  faith,  aa  it  *  once  was  delivered  to  the 
SUnta,'  the  ^ueotibn  next  oecnra,  whether  we  are  to 
strive  for  thia  very  felth,  and  it  only,  in  opposition  to 
any  other  modifintions  of  It  f  In  other  words,  wheth- 
er the  oUlgation  we  are  under«  to  contend  for  the  feith 
of  the  Goapel,  generally,  shoukl  oonstrain  ua  to  contend 
partteoiarqr,  uao,  for  ornch  one  of  its  doelrinee  1    Un- 
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heaitatingly  we  answer,  that  it  shonld.  And  for  this 
reply,  we  urge  the  plainest  considerations  of  necessi^ 
anddaty. 

**  Proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  it  iscommenda* 
ble  to  strive  for  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  but  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  its  specific  doctrines  ;  and  it  is  no  Improbabto 
supposition,  brethren,  considering  the  proneness  of 
man  to  novelty,  that  if  we  strove  at  all,  it  would  be  for 
aomething  in  which  there  was  not  one  feature  of  the 
original  Gospel  left.  •  If  vou  strive  not  for  the  integrity 
of  the  parte  J  what,  my  brethren,  is  to  become  of  the 
vhole  1  t&i  each  attack  that  doctrine  or  duty  which 
is  exceptionable  in  his  ey«a ;  and  what  part  of  the  body 
of  doctrine  will  not  be  wounded?  Let  one  level  the 
doctrine  of  the  Saviour^s  Deity ;  another,  that  of  hia 
atonement ;  another,  tnat  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ; 
another,  that  of  our  present  depravity ;  another,  tiie 
Justice  and  impartialitv  of  God ;  another,  the  fhct  that 
the  Church  is  a  divinely  constituted  body,  the  ministiy 
and  ordinances  of  which  owe  their  efllciency  solely  to 
the  appointment  of  Christ.  Stand  by,  calm  spectators, 
while  dlflkrent  enemies  thus  itks  fortreea  tlier  fortress^ 
suspending  your  efforts  I>ecau8e  in  each  case  it  iaoni; 
a  part  and  not  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  that  is 
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and  aasuredlv,  brethren,  your  spiritual  weapons  wiL 
not  be  brought  into  exercise,  until  there  is  nothing  left 
for  them  to  protect,  or  defend.  No,  brethren,  it  beeowue 
us  not  thue  to  act.  All  doctrines  or  duties  may  not 
possess  precisely  the  eame  importance^  but  it  is  danger- 
ous to  prefer  one  thing  to  another ;  to  dwell  upon  the 
distinction  between  rrfotcr  and  miner  pointe  in  Chris- 
tianity. Jill  its  truths  are  sacred^  Each  one  of  them 
is  worthy  of  notice  and  of  maintenance.  For  each  one 
of  them  are  we  bound  to  strive.  The  popular  voice 
may  condemn  all  attachment  to  the  poculiaritiea  of  aya- 
tem ;  but,  he,  who,  uncouvinced  would  sacrifice  at  the 
shrine  of  popidarity,  one  doctrine,  or  one  view  of  doe- 
trine  honestly  held,  might  well  be  expected  to  sacrifloe 
more,  if  not  ally  at  the  same  shrine.  If  he  is  not  faith- 
ftil  ^over  few  thiiiffs,'  how  shall  he  be  faithAil  over 
*  many  things  f  My  brethren,  if  we  would  not  go  aU 
lengths  in  seeming  liberality,  until  it  terminates  In 
indifference,  or  absolute  limdelity,  we  roust  firmly 
maintain  even  the  amalleat  known  truth;  we  muK 
atrive  for  every  ^Jot  and  tittle*  of  the  Goapel." 

In  the  first  part  of  this,  Rev.  Sir,  I  under- 
stand VOU  to  mean  that  they  who  believe 
Gfenerally  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, but  differ  from  each  other  as  to  what 
are  many  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that 
revelation,  ought  each  to  contend  in  his 
own  way,  that  God  revealed  the  Christian 
system ;  that  when  they  meet,  they  will  have 
to  settle  between  themselves  much  of  what 
that  system  is : — ^because,  in  truth,  their  dif- 
ferences are  very  numerous.  Next,  however, 
you  inform  us,  that  they  all  agree  that  what- 
ever the  system  may  be,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible :  but  when  asked  what  doctrine  the 
Bible  contains,  again  they  unfortunately 
have  a  conflict  of  opinions.  You  next  ap- 
proach to-  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  by 
saying,  that  the  Bible  must  be  interpreted  by 
enlightened  reason,  and  you  complmn  of  the 
evils  which  have  been  caused  by  neglecting 
this  mode  of  interpretation;  but  you  avow 
that  under  no  circumstances  coula  it  be  ex- 
pected that  all  persons  should  agree  as  to 
what  are  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  contained 
in  this  book ;  and  you  say  that  as  Popery 
teaches,  that  by  receiving  the  authorizea  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  fh)m  the  Church, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  this  conflict  of 
opinions  respecting  the  peculiar  doctrine 
which  God  has  levealed;  we  must  never  be 
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driven  back  to  this  main  error.  You  say 
the  20th  Article  of  your  Church  protests 
against  this  main  error  of  Popery,  That  is, 
&v.  Sir,  you  say  it  is  a  main  error  to  assert 
that  the  Church  t»  the  authorized  interpreter  of 
the  Scriptures — ^and  that  your  article  protests 
against  the  same.  I  would  feel  happy,  for 
many  reasons,  at  your  avowing  that  your 
last  assertion  was  has^y  and  inconsiderate, 
because  obviously,  the  article  as  quoted  by 
you  does  not  protest  agamst,  nor  in  any  way 
contradict,  the  error  as  described  by  you ; 
and  it  would  not  be  very  well  to  allow  it  to 
be  supposed  that  you  did  not  know  the  force 
of  your  own  articles,  though  you  might 
be  excused  from  knowing  l£e  meaning  of 
mine. 

Scripture,  (which  even  with  the  aid  of 
enlightened  reason  you  said  was  insufficient 
to  give  full  information  as  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  which  God  had  repealed,)  being 
the  first  witness,  we  may  now,  you  say,  ap- 
peal to  primitive  antiquity,  to  be  informed 
concerning  indifferent  things — and  to  have 
illustration  of  what  was  not  clearly  revealed. 
The  Saints  are  competent  to  inform  us  what 
doctrine  they  received  and  knew  to  exist 
You  distinguish  between  then*  testimony  cf 
facts,  which  you  deem  it  reasonable  to  re- 
ceive, and  their  opinions,  which  you  test 
cautiously.  The  Bible  is  au^Aort^y— other 
evidence  is  only  collateral  or  confirma- 
tory. 

The  Church  is  the  witness  and  keeper  of 
the  Scripture,  having  authority  to  judge  and 
determine  in  controversies  of  faith;  but  not 
authority  founded  upon  infallibility — not  au- 
thority to  fetter  minds  and  consciences. 
[The  authority  which  it  has  is]  authority  to 
give  the  word  of  God  and  not  to  give  more, 
nor  to  give  less. 

We  are  bound  to  Iceep  all  the  doctrines 
of  God,  for  all  truths  are  sacred — it  is  dan- 
gerous to  make  distinctions  between  great- 
&  and  minor  points  of  Christianity — we  are 
bound  to  strive  for  them  all — ^we  must  firm- 
ly maintain  the  smallest  known  trutli — ^we 
must  strive  for  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
Gospel. 

Such,  Rev.  Sir,  are  your  assertions.  I  have 
been  tedious,  but  it  was  necessary.  The 
more  I  reflect  upon  your  mass  of  contradic- 
tions, the  more  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
could  have  led  you  unnecessarily  in  the  maze 
of  your  perplexity  to  lay  so  lustily  upon 
,  Popery,  unless  it  was  yielding  to  a  disposi- 
tion which  is  very  common,  when  we  find 
ourselves  disappointed,  [under  the  influence 
of  which]  we  roel  an  inclination  to  quarrel 
with  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  do  not 
yet  believe  that  you  have  been  palpably  con- 


tradicting yourself.    I  shall,  in  my  next,  aid 
you  to  see  it  very  clearly. 
Yours,  &c.  &c. 

A  Roman  Catholic. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Juiy  25th,  1826. 

LETTER  II. 
To  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  A.  M.,  Rector  cf 
St.  Paius  Church,  Augusta, 

Rev.  Sir, — ^The  System  of  Christianity  is 
nothing  but  the  collection  of  the  doctrines 
which  Christ  has  taught « to  man;  this  col- 
lection of  doctrines  is  the  object  of  man's 
belief;  the  foundations  of  that  belief  are  the 
truth  and  authority  of  Christ.  Knowing 
that  he  can  neither  be  himself  deceived,  nor 
deceive  those  to  whom  he  speaks,  man  is 
perfectly  certain  that  whatsoever  Christ  has 
declared  must  be  infallibly  and  unchange- 
ably true;  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
error,  and  time  cannot  change  the  essence  of 
truth.  Knowing  that  Christ  has  authority 
to  require  his  belief  of  what  is  in  itself  true, 
and  has  been  proposed  by  the  Creator  to  the 
creature  for  his  belief,  man  feels  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  receive  this  truth  so  made  mani- 
test,  or  revealed  to  him.  This  dutiful  be- 
lief is  faith.  Faith,  then,  is  not  founded 
upon  the  mere  discoveries  of  unaided  rea- 
son, but  upon  the  authoritative  declarations 
of  God.  But  faith  cannot  contradict  reason : 
for  God,  who  is  the  source  of  truth,  cannot 
contradict  by  revelation  what  he  teaches  us 
by  our  reason^— the  usual  aid  which  he  has 
bestoveed  on  us  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
We,  however,  know  by  daily  experience  that 
our  reason  is  very  imperfect ;  and  it  is  a  self- 
evident  maxim,  that  God's  reason  is  perfect : 
hence,  when  man  has  the  testimony  of  the 
perfect  reason  of  God  on  one  side,  and  the 
imperfection  of  his  own  opini<His  on  the 
other  side,  the  plain  dictate  of  wisdom 
teaches  him  which  deserves  the  preference. 

The  perfect  reason  of  God,  to  which 
man's  opinion  should  yield,  can  and  does 
reach  to  the  knowledge  of  many  plain  but 
sublime  truths,  to  which  our  imperfect 
minds  not  only  could  not  reach,  but  which 
to  us  would  appear  altogether  imnossible. 
You  will  agree  with  me,  reverend  Sir,  in 
looking  upon  God's  own  eternity,  his  im- 
mensity, his  simplicity,  his  unity,  his  trinity, 
and  a  variety  of  his  attributes  in  this  light. 
I  will  not  presume  to  assert  that  your  ex- 
panded mind  cannot  conceive  them ;  but,  I 
assure  you,  reverend  Sir,  that  mine  does 
not;  neither  have  I  ever  yet  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  any  person  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  comprehend  an^  one 
of  them,  much  leas  the  whole ;  nor  is-  the 
Unitarian  one  wMt  more  fortunate  in  this 
respect  than  I  am ;  for,  if  he  can  understand 
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the  nature  of  the  eternal  and  aelf^xistent 
Being  in  whom  he  believes,  he  certainly  is 
more  highly  lifted  than  is  yonr  correspond- 
ent Nor  IS  me  matiiematidan  exempt  from 
the  difficalty,  for  it  meet4B  him  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  I  shall 
instance  only  one  amongst  the  most  obvi- 
ous. He  believes  that  two  lines  can  be  con- 
.  tinned  to  infinity,  tl«at  tho^e  lines  are  per- 
petually approxunating,  and  that,  continued 
to  eternity  in  this  approximation,  they  will 
never  meet ;  this  he  demonstrates  most 
dearly,  fully,  and  satisfiictorily.  Still,  Rev. 
Sir,  how  many  persons  would  exclaim  that 
it  is  the  assertion  of  a  palpable  absurdity. 

I  suppose,  then,  that  we  are  agreed  upon 
the  admission,  that  the  reason  of  Christ  is 
perfect,  and  that  of  man  imperfect ;  that,  in 
consequence,  since  Christ  has  authority  to 
teach,  it  is  man's  duty  to  believe  his  reve- 
lation; though  the  truth  which  he  teaches 
not  only  surpasses  man's  reason,  but  even 
frequently  appears  to  imperfect  human 
bdngs  to  be  an  impossibility,  perhaps  an 
absurdity.  Thus,  you  will,  I  trust,  agree  in 
my  conclusion,  that,  when  man  knows  that 
Christ  teaches,  it  is  lus  duty  to  believe  the 
doctrine,  without  waiting  to  examine  whe- 
ther what  thQ  Saviour  h^  so  taught,  will  be 
approved  of  by  man's  own  reason ;  because, 
if  man  was  finee  to  reject  the  doctrine,  unless 
it  was  sanctioned  by  his  own  reason,  the 
office  of  Christ  would  not  be  that  of  a 
teacher,  but  of  a  propounder;  and  man 
would  be  placed  over  Christ,  as  the  judge 
who  was  to  decide  whether  what  the  Saviour 
propounded,  was  true;  so  that  man  would, 
m  act,  believe  doctrines  solely  upon  the 
authority  of  his  own  reason,  and  not  upon 
the  authority  of  his  revealing  teacher ;  and, 
in  this  case,  it  would  be  an  absurdity  for 
man  to  believe  any  mystery.  In  this  case, 
there  could  be  no  fault. 

Faith  is,  then,  the  belief  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  God,  of  what  reason  cannot  by  its 
own  force  discover.  Christian  faith,  or  the 
fiuth  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  belief  upon  the 
authority  of  Christ,  of  all  that  he  has  re- 
vealed. You,  reverend  Sir,  very  properly 
r^ect  upon  this  prinsiple,  the  distinction 
between  greater  and  minar  poirUs  of  Chris- 
tianity. By  pointSy  I  suf^ose  you  mean  doc- 
trines.  You  very  properly  say  —  "If  we 
would  not  go  all  lengttis  in  seeming  libera- 

ar,  until  it  terminates  in  indifference^  or  ab- 
ute  infidelity,  we  must  minly  maintain 
even  the  smaUest  known  truth;  we  must 
alnye  for  every '  jot  and  tittle'  of  the  Gos- 
peL"  And,  reverend  Sir,  for  this  you  give 
a  very  excellent  reason :  *^  Atf  its  truths  are 
Mcrot,"  i  e.  ihey  have  been  revealed  by 
Cbrist;  for,  revmnd  Sur,  if  there  be  in  that  *, 


Gospel  anv  thing  not  revealed  by  him,  it 
must  have  been  an  interpolation ;  and  if  there 
is  an  interpolation  which  I  cannot  with  in- 
fallible certainty  separate  from  what  is  genu- 
ine, I  cannot  be  infallibly  certain  which  part 
is  genuine ;  and  if  I  cannot  be  infallibly  cer- 
tain what  part  is  genuine,  I  cannot  by  the 
Gospel  have  certain  evidence  of  what  Christ 
has  taught;  and,  if  I  cannot  have  certain 
evidence  of  what  Christ  has  taught,  I  am 
no  longer  bound  to  believe  any  doctrine  as 
revealM  by  Christ  In  this  case,  there  is 
an  end  to  Christianity.  To  assert  that  I 
would  be  bound  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
to  assert  that  a  man  is  bound  to  believe 
what  he  has  neither  the  certain  evidence  of 
God,  or  of  his  own  reason  to  believe. 
Hence,  reverend  Sir,  I  agree  fully  in  your 
conclusion;  and  say,  that  Christian  £uth 
consists  in  believing  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  what  has  been  revealed  by  Christ;  and 
thus  the  «*  fiiith  once  delivered  to  the  saints" 
evidently  consists  in  the  [summary  of]  doc- 
trines delivered  by  Christ,  to  be  by  them 
believed  and  transmitted  to  after  ages. 
And  the  abandonment  of  one  "jot  or  tittle" 
thereof,  necessarily  leads  to  infidelity;  be- 
cause it  destroys  the  principle  that  our  belief 
must  be  upon  the  authority  of  our  teacher, 
and  not  according  to*  our  own  choice.  Up- 
on this,  you  remark  very  well: 

<<  If  you  strive  not  for  the  integrity  of  the  »art«,  what, 
my  brettiren,  is  to  become  of  the  vokoU  1  Let  each  at* 
tack  that  doctrine  or  duty,  which  is  exceptionable  in 
his  eyes,  and  what  part  or  the  body  of  doctrine  will  not 
be  wounded?  Let  one  level  the  doctrine  of  thoSap 
vioor's  Deity :  another  that  of  his  atfrnement ;  another 
that  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  another  that  of  our 
present  depravity ;  another,  tne  Justice  and  impartiality 
of  God ;  another,  the  fact  thai  the  Church  is  a  divinely 
constituted  body,  the  ministiy  and  ordinances  of  which 
owe  their  efficacy  solely  to  tlie  appointment  of  Christ 
Stand  by  calm  spectators  while  dlflbrent  enemies  thus 
take  ftrtren  after  fortre»»y  suspending  yonr  efforts  b»> 
cause  in  such  case  it  is  only  a  part  and  not  the  whole 
of  the  Gospel  that  is  assailed;  and  assuredly,  brethren, 
your  spiritual  weapons  will  not  be  brought  into  exai^ 
dse,  until  there  is  nothing  Ipfi  for  them  to  protect  or 
defend.  No,  brethren,  it  become»  ut  not  tku*  to  act. 
All  doctrines  and  duties  may  not  possess  precisely  the 
»ame  importance^  but  it  is  dangorons  to  prefer  one  thing 
to  another ;  to  dwell  upon  the  distinction  between 
greater  and  miner  pointe  in  Cliristianity .  Ml  its  truths 
are  eacred.  Each  one  of  them  is  worthy  of  notice  and 
of  maintenance.  For  each  one  of  them  are  we  bound 
to  strive." 

And  thus  you  very  fully  and  forcibly  prove, 
by  exemplification  to  which  daily  experience, 
adds  melancholy  confirmation  of  truth,  the 
correctness  of  your  leading  assertion,  viz : 

**  Proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  it  is  commends' 
bie  to  strive  for  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  but  to  be  indi^ 
ferent  to  its  speciflc  doctrines :  and  It  la  no  improbable 
supposition,  orethren,  considering  the  pronenees  of 
man  to  novelty,  that  if  we  strive  at  all,  it  would  be  for 
something  in  which  there  was  not  one  featura  of  th* 
original  Gospel  left." 

You  did  then,  Rev.  Sir,  *"  urffe  the  plainest 
conuderations  of  necessity  and  doty"  to  avp- 
port  your  reply  to  your  query: 
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**  Whether  we  are  to  strive  for  this  very  fkith,  and  U 
only,  In  opposition  to  any  other  modiflcationa  of  it  T 
In  other  words,  whether  the  obligation  we  are  under 
to  contend  for  the  (kith  of  the  Gospel,  generally,  should 
constrain  us  to  contend  particularly  also  for  each  one 
ofiu  doctrines  7  Unhesitatingly  wo  answer  tkat  it 
should.  And  for  this  reply,  we  urge  the  plainest  c^n* 
siderations  of  necessity  and  duty." 

Now,  Rev.  Sir,  the  sum  of  our  reasoning 
amounts  to  this:  Christian  faith  is  the  belief 
upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  of  all  the  doc- 
trines which  he  has  revealed.  The  essence 
of  fiiith  consists  in  the  principle  that  we 
must  believe  upon  the  authority  of  Christ; 
and  as  his  authority  is  equally  great  in  the 
revelation  of  any  one  doctrine  as  of  another, 
fiiith  cannot  admit  any  distinction  between 
his  doctrines,  because  the  admission  of  any 
such  distinction  would  be  the  rejection  of 
his  authoritv,  as  far  as  that  doctrine  which 
we  undervalue  is  concerned ;  and  if  we  un- 
d^value  his  authority  in  any  one  point,  we 
destroy  it  altogether ;  for  if  in  any,  even  the 
least  point,  Christ  could  deceive  us  or  be  him- 
self deceived,  the  same  could  occur  in  a  va- 
riety of  other  cases,  and  we  could  have  no 
certainty  from  the  testimony  of  our  Saviour 
of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  revealed  by  him. 
To  escape  this  blasphemous  alternative,  we 
assert,  with  good  reason,  that  as  he  neither 
is  capable  of  deceit,  or  liable  to  be  deceived, 
his  testimony  in  all  things,  mat  and  small, 
is  the  testimony  of  Infiulible  Truth ;  and 
that  man  is  bound  to  believe  every  one  of  his 
doctrines,  and  that  Christian  faith  consists  in 
believing  them  all.  This  result  of  reason 
and  basis  of  religion,  Rev.  Sir,  is  the  only 
principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
How  then  does  it  happen  that  we  differ  so 
very  widely  in  its  application  to  practice,  if 
you  and  I  are  agreed  as  to  its  truth?  I 
assume  that  one  of  the  causes  of  our  differ- 
ence arose  from  your  frequently  contradict- 
ing the  principle  itself;  whilst  1  adhere  to  a 
Church  which  has  never  deviated  from  its 
letter  or  spirit  Allow  me  to  shew  you  how 
you  have  done  so  in  some  instances  in  this 
same  sermon.  The  very  commencement  of 
the  extract  which  I  made  in  my  former  letter 
furnishes  me  with  a  palpable  instance  of  this 
description. 

**  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  there  1»8  been  but  one 
sentiment  in  the  Qtristtan  world,  as  to  the  duty  of 
*contondlnff  eamesUy  for  the  ftUth  once  delivered  to 
the  Sainus^  when  that  fhith  was  assailed ;  and  that,  in 


reference  to  this  ^«M«ra/ defence,  thom  who  differ  fh>ni 
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points,  may  and  ought  **  toetriue 


Now,  Rev.  Sir,  we  agreed,  that  no  distinc- 
tion *^  between  greater  and  minor  points  in 
Christianity**  could  be  allowed  without  the 
destruction  of  the  principle  of  faith,  or  **abso- 
lute  infidelity,''  yet  here,  you  not  only  allow 
the  distinction,  but  you  assure  us  that  **those 
who  differ  from  eacn  other  on  minor  points 
may  and  ought  to  strive  together"  in  defence 


of  what  their  difference  destroys.  To  your 
erudition,  Rev.  Sir,  I  consign  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  your  own  assertions. 

According  to  our  former  view  of  Christian 
faith,  it  was  the  belief  of  all  the  doctrinei 
which  Christ  revealed.  It  is  manifest  that 
truth  is  in  unison  with  truth :  Christ  could 
reveal  only  truth :  his  revelation  must  then 
have  all  its  parts  in  perfect  union ;  they  must 
coalesce  into  one  consistent  system.  His 
revelation  was  the  teaching  us  facts  or  doc- 
trines which  could  not  admit  of  different 
views.  The  fact  cannot  be  changed  by  any 
view,  the  doctrine  must  under  every  view  be 
the  same  doctrine.  From  the  first  quotation 
I  make  from  you  in  this  letter,  it  is  clear  that 
you  could  not  admit  any  part  of  his  revelation 
to  be  rejected^ — from  the  second  it  is  plain 
that  you  do  not  admit  any  specific  doctrine  to 
be  a  matter  of  indifference.  And  from  com- 
mon reason  you  must  say  the  God  of  truth 
must  give  a  system  of  revelation  in  union 
with  itself  all  the  parts  [of  which]  are  in  union 
with  each  other.  I  believe  you  will  find  all 
those  positions  contradicted  in  your  following 
passage,  which  is  the  sequel  of  that  which! 
have  above  taken. 

"Not,  however,  that  union  or  coalition,  which  ftom 
the  infirmity  of  our  naturu,  and  ftt>m  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  different  views,  never  can  exist;  that  union, 
which,  forced  and  almost  unnatural,  instead  of  teodiog 
to  harmony,  too  ft^quenUy  ministers  to  strife  ;  not  br 
being  *  unequally  yoked  together*  by  a  yoke  that  will 
prove  galling  to  both." 

Because  here  you  say  it  is  impossible  for 
those  who  strive  together  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  system,  to  be  in  union  or  codlitum: 
you  say  they  must  be  "  warmly  attached  to 
different  viev^s"  of  the  same  facts  or  doc- 
trines. I  assure  you.  Sir,  that  I  cannot 
reconcile  you  to  yourself. 

View  calmly  your  next  passage. 

*^No,  not  thus,  brethren,  are  they  who  believe  in 
Christianity  but  ditter  as  to  iu  peculiarities ;  not  thus 
are  thev  to  etrive  together ;  but  by  marching  in  sepsr 
rate  columns  to  the  defence  of  the  truth,  by  separately 
directing  their  eflbrts  to  one  and  the  same  point,  and 
causing  them  to  meet  in  the  same  centre :  thus,  secur- 
ing the  benefits  of  combined  exertton  while  they  avoid 
the  dangers  of  collision." 

Pray,  Rev.  Sir,  if  tliere  exists  a  belief  of 
all  that  Christ  has  taught;  if  there  be  no 
distinction  admissible  l^tween  greater  and 
minor  point;  in  what  will  consist  the  differ- 
ence as  to  the  peculiarities  of  what  be 
taught?  How  can  they  strvoe  together  who 
differ  as  to  the  object  for  which  they  strive! 
Different  divisions  have  difierent  systems  of 
doctrine,  which  systems  are  contradictory, 
and  they  have  been  divided  because  of  the 
incompatibility  of  their  contradictory  sys- 
tems:— ^the  establishment  of  one  system 
inevitably  destroys  what  that  system  contrsr 
diets.  How  can  you  make  two  contradk$tory 
propositions  be  true  together?    Sir,  when 
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jOQ  marshalled  your  columns  upon  the  cir- 
cumference, and  gave  the  command  to  march 
upon  the  centre,  you  indeed  were  a  thought- 
leas  general,  or  you  intended  a  merciless 
carnage ;  because  each  division  was  armed 
against  the  other.  For  instaiice,  you  say 
that  Christ  established  Episcopal  govern- 
ment in  the  Church,  and  tnat  Presbyterial 
ordination  is  invalid  The  leader  of  a  Pres- 
byterian column  denies  that  Christ  taught 
either  of  those  propositions,  but  asserts  lliat 
he  taught  the  necessity  and  validity  of  infant 
baptism.  The  leader  of  another  of  your 
columns  denies  that  he  taught  either  the 
necessity  or  the  validity  of  this  baptism,  but 
assures  us  that  Christ  taught  that  he  was 
God— -«o-equal  with  his  Father.  The  Uni- 
tarian assures  us  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for 
that  if  we  examine  the  Bible,  with  the  aid 
of  enlightened  reascn,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  this  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  the 
Saviour.  My  leader  declares  that  St.  Peter 
was  constituted  head  of  the  Church  by  the 
Redeemer,  who  taught  that  we  should  all  be 
one  visible  body  on  earth  under  one  visible 
head,  and  all  believing  in  the  same  doctrines, 
which  are  ail  those,  and  only  those,  which 
Christ  has  taught  We  are  assailed  on  every 
Side,  and  called  idolaters  and  full  of  error. 
We  are  told,  even  by  you,  Rev.  Sir,  that  a 
difference  upon  minor  points  is  not  only  al- 
lowable but  unavoidaole— though  you  as- 
sured  as  that  this  difference,  if  allowed, 
would  be  destructive  ot  Christianity;  as  I 
verily  believe  it  would.  And  now,  Rev.  Sir, 
having  left  your  columns  striving  together  in 
a  not  very  enviable  state,  I  leave  you  to  make 
peace  between  them  if  you  can,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  one  of  two  modes.  Either 
a£nit  the  ^stinction  between  greater  and 
minor  poinis  of  faith,  and  you  [will]  destroy 
Christianity ;  or,  admit  no  such  distinction, 
and  be  consistent  in  reducing  your  principles 
to  practice,  and  you  will  in&llibly  oecome  a 
Roman  Catholic,  t  am  aware  the  state  in 
which  this  places  you  is  not  the  most  envia- 
ble ;  but.  Rev.  Sir,  you  would  have  been 
spared  from  this,  had  you,  at  Macon,  left 
untouched  that  main.error  cf  Popery^  which 
alone  can  save  you  from  scepticism  and 
doobt.       I  remain.  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  dtc.  &c. 

A  Rohan  Cathouc. 
Charleston,  July  31</,  1826. 

LETTER  ni. 
To  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  A,  M.,  Rector  of 
St.  PauTs  Church,  Augusta. 
Rev.  SiRi — ^In  my  second  letter,  I  showed 
that  you  asserted  that  Christian  faith  re- 
quires of  us  firmly  to  maintain  even  the 
smallest  known  truth ;  that  we  must  strive 
for  every  **  jot  and  tittle"*  of  the  Gospel ;  and 


that  you  also  assert,  that  they  who  differed 
as  to  the  peculiarities,  that  is  the  peculiar 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  warmly  at- 
tached to  different  views  of  the  same  reve- 
lation,* who  differed  from  each  other  oi]i  minor 
points,  were  bound  by  duty  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  "  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  f  although  in  doing  so  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
rest,  did  not  omit  striving  for  many  jots,  and 
several  tittles  of  the  Gospel — and  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  fellows,  did  not  in  several 
instances  contradict  that  Gospel.  I  leave  to 
yourself  the  task  of  reconciling  those  asser- 
tions. Periiaps  you  have  succeeded  in  so 
doing.  You  will,  therefore,  have  leisure  for 
much  similar  employment 

In  the  second  paragraph  which  I  quote 
from  you,  is  the  following: — 

**  There  is  a  general  coincidence  then,  brethren,  as  to 
what  is  the  foith  of  the  Goepel,  viz :  the  Revelation  of 
God  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  for  this  faith,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  all  should,  in  a  certain  sense,  ttrive  tog&- 
tker.  But  when  we  leave  this  general  ground ;  when 
we  ask  what  the  *  faith  of  the  OospeP  is,  in  all  its 
IMtfts,  coincidence  of  sentiment  is  at  an  end,  and  many 
contradictory  replies  meet  our  ear.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  choose  amidst  all  those  oonflicUna  opinions  of  men  ? 
How  is  this  faith  of  the  Goepel  to  be  more  minutely 
ascertained  r* 

With  your  own  expressions  then.  Rev. 
Sir,  you  confirm  the  concluding  assertion 
of  my  second  letter — that  those  who  strive 
tqgether  according  to  you,  are  in  truth  and 
in. fact,  not  one  Dody  professing  the  same 
doctrine,  but  several  sects  holmng  contra- 
dictoiy  opinions.  And  who  besides  your- 
self, Rev.  Sir,  would  expect  to  produce  a 
consistent  system  of  revelation,  merely  from 
the  declarations  of  those  who  teach  contra- 
dictions 1  You  who  tell  us,  **  Let  each  at- 
tack that  doctrine  or  duty  which  is  excep- 
tionable in  his  eyes,  and  what  part  of  the 
body  of  doctrine  will  not  be  wounded  T 
Thus,  you  support  the  Christian  system  up- 
on a  plan  which  wounds  every  portion  of  the 
Christian  doctrine !  ! ! 

We  now  proceed,  Rev.  Sir,  to  a  new  to- 
pic. Here  you  tell  us  with  Chillingworth, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Religion  cf  Protestants. 
Now  Sir,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  and  to  you,  I  will,  on  behalf  of  Pro- 
testants, protest  against  this  proposition. 
Religion,  Rev.  Sir,  is  a  disposition  of  the 
soul,  and  not  a  book.  What  would  be 
thought  of  me  if  I  asserted,  because  a  pro- 
fligate blasphemer  and  robber  kept  a  Bible 
always  in  his  pocket,  that  he  was  a  man  w^ho 
always  possessed  and  carried  the  Protestant 
religion  about  with  him.  No,  Sir,  I  will  not 
HO  mr  libel  my  Protestant  fellow-citizens,  as 
to  say  that  their  religion  is  not  an  interior 
disposition  of  the  soul.  I  have  often  heard 
ana  still  believe  that  it  is  criminal  for  a  man 
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to  sell  his  religion,  or  to  give  it  away.  But, 
if  Mr.  Chillingworth  and  you  are  correct,  the 
Protestant  religion  is  hourly  bought  and 
sold,  and  given  away  by  the  very  best  Pro- 
testants. What  dreadful  crimes  have  not 
the  Bible  Societies  to  answer  for,  if  Mr. 
Chillingworth  and  you  be  correct?  Reli- 
gion, Rew  Sir,  is  obedience  to  God ;  who- 
soever has  the  sincere  disposition  to  obey 
him  is  religious,  whether  he  has  a  Bible  or 
not;  whether  he  profess  to  be  a  Protestant 
or  not  Your  sixth  article  does  not  say 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Protestant  Religion; 
but  it  asserts  one  fact,  and  draws  one  con- 
sequence—and  if  the  fact  be  stated  correctlv, 
the  consequence  which  is  well  and  logically 
drawn  must  also  be  true,  and  the  whole 
article  be  a  sound  principle  for  religion.  It 
asserts,  that  all  which  God  made  necessary 
for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  saved,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible;  and  concludes  therefore, 
rthat]  no  man  is  to  be  required  to  believe  any 
doctrine  which  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  or 
may  not  be  proved  from  the  Bible ;  nor  to  do 
any  thing,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  unless 
it  IS  so  found,  or  so  proved.  This  certainly 
states,  that  ail  the  principles  of  religious  doc- 
trine and  of  reli^ous  practice,  are  to  be 
found  in  that  book ;  but  it  does  not  assert, 
that  that  book  itself  is  the  disposition  to  be- 
lieve those  doctrines,  and  to  practice  those 
duties ;  and  if  it  did  make  such  an  assertion, 
it  would  be  the  assertion  of  an  absurdity, 
viz.  that  a  book  was  a  disposition  of  the  soul 

But,  Rev.  Sir,  you  and  your  article  have 
been  a  little  too  hasty;  because  you  both 
forget  to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  know  either 
that  anv  thing  contained  in  the  Bible  was 
revealed  by  God,  or  that  all  which  he  revealed 
M^as  contained  in  the  original  Bible ;  or  that 
the  original  Bible  has  come  down  to  us ;  if 
it  did,  which  of  the  different  kinds  of  books 
called  Bibles  is  that  which  came  from  God : 
because  there  is  not  one  of  those  topics  up- 
on which  we  have  intuitive  evidence.  For 
my  own  part,  I  assure  you  I  can  at  any  mo- 
ment you  think  proper,  exhibit  to  you  some 
very  serious  difficulties  upon  each  of  those 
heads,  all  of  which,  and  many  more  you 
have,  it  seems,  forgotten.  But,  Rev.  Sir,  a 
difficulty  does  not  vanish,  because  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Smith  thinks  proper  to  overlook  it : 
nor  is  it  destroyed  for  not  having  been  re- 
moved by  the  compilers  of  the  sixth  article 
of  his  Church.  Let  us.  Rev.  Sir,  in  imaffi- 
nation,  clear  all  those  difficulties.  I  take 
up  any  Bible  you  please,  and  I  assent  to 
your  proposition — that  this  identical  book 
contains  all  that  God  has  taught,  and  only 
what  God  has  taught:  I  shall  allow  you  in 
this  case  to  speak  for  yourself. 

M  You  may  tA,  however,  *are  there  not  many  who 


appoal  to  this  standafd,  equallv  honeet  in  porpoee,  and 
equally  earnest  in  seeking,  and  who  retora  ttom  ila  p^* 
rusal  with  widely  different  impreasioos  T  Doea  not 
every  CSiristlan  sect  profeoB  to  hold  the  pure  **  faith  of 
the  Gospel,"  and  to  hare  derived  its  doctrinal  com- 
pend,  or  digest,  from  the  Bible  ?^  It  Is  indeed  so,  breth- 
ren :  Nor  sboaid  this  fact  excite  our  surprise,  or  drive 
US  (Irom  that  most  safe  posiUoo,  that  to  tne  Bible  must 
be  our  first  appeal." 

Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  the  Bible  alone  is  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  man  to  a  certain  knowledge  of 
what  God  hiu  taught ;  because  equally  hon- 
est men  return  from  its  perusal  with  widely 
different  impressions;  that  is,  as  you  said 
before,  '*  coincidence  of  sentiment  is  at  an 
end,  and  many  contradictory  replies  meet  our 
ear."  Alas  for  us  then!  Rev.  Sir!  so,  after 
the  mighty  mound  of*  difficulties  which  we 
have  cleared  in  a  bound  and  left  behind  us, 
we  have  not  from  the  Bible  ahne^  that  is 
from  Mr.  Chillingworth's  Protestant  religion, 
any  certainty  of  what  God  has  taught ;  and 
yet  this  is  what  you  call  amostsafepoaition: 
viz.  "  Truth  is  m  this  book,  but  I  cannot 
find  it  without  aid  besides  the  book.**  Are 
all  those  contradictory  replies  of  honest  men 
truths  of  Christianity?  Is  the  ChrisiiaD 
Faith  in  contradiction  to  itself!  Bnt  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Smith  cannot  say  so.  The  Bi- 
ble alone  will  not  suffice;  eruightened  reaton 
must  be  added  This  will  draw  out  the  truth 
which  was  always  in  the  book,  but  which  lies 
hidden  until  erdighiened  reason  discov«n  it 

**Bnt  be  it  remembered,  that  it  most  be  the  BiUe 


interpreted  by  enligkUntd  reason ;  by  the  compari8<w 
of  its  several  parts  with  each  other ;  and  in  enure  aob- 
serviency  to  the  unquestionable  axiom,  that  a  revela- 


tion from  God,  cannot  contain  any  thing  thatwfll  im- 
pugn his  known  attributes,  or  detract  from  his  infinite 
perfections.  Had  it  l)eon  alwavs  thus  interpreted,  not* 
withstanding  the  varieties  in  the  strocture  of  the  hvK 
man  mind,  the  Christian  world  would  not  have  been 
called  to  witness  so  many  divisions,  and  snbdivlsioitt, 
modifications  and  re-modifioations  of  doctrinal  Ineor- 
rectneas.  Nor  would  the  Bible  itself  have  been  Inaolted 
by  being  given  as  the  authority  for  so  much  that  is  ab- 
surd in  theory,  or  demoralizing  in  practical  tendency." 

This  is  very  well,  if  I  could  know  what 
was  meant  by  erdighiened  reason^  and  dis- 
cover where  it  was  to  be  found.  If  every 
human  being  has  it,  then  the  Bible  alone  be- 
ing given  to  each  individual  will  suffice, 
because  he  has  enlightened  reason,  and  we 
shall  have  no  contradictions :  and  the  princi- 
ple of  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  the 
sacred  volume,  is  one  the  best  and  most 
salutary  which  ever  was  recognized.  But 
since  you  have  informed  us  that  the  Bible 
has  not  been  always  interpreted  by  enlight^ 
ened  reason^  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  univer- 
sally possessed:  it  becomes  necessary  to 
know  where  enlightened  reason  is  to  be  found, 
because  where  that  and  the  Bible  are  con- 
joined, I  shall  find  with  certainty  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  where  it  is  not,  thou^ 
the  Bible  should  be  there,  I  am  likely  to  get 
only  absurd  theory,  and  what  is  demoralizing 
in  practical  tendency,  **  and  modifiusations  and 
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nMiiodifieatioiis  of  doctrinal  incorrectneaa." 
Do,  pray»  good  Sir,  inform  me  where  this 
eriUghiened  reason  is  to  be  found,  that  I  may 
use  its  akL  Bat  that  you  may  at  once  see 
my  dLfficolty,  I  shall  make  a  short  statement 
of  my  case. 

In  this  city,  many  persons  whom  I  very 
highly  respect,  say  thiat  Bishop  Bowen  and  his 
eleigy  aie  gentlemen  of  enlighiened  reason; 
I  rajrself  esteem  them  highly ;  I  have  equal 
esteem  for  the  enlightened  reason  of  Bishop 
England  and  his  cl^gy :  there  are  many  high- 
ly enlighiened^  reasonable  Presbyterian,  Con- 
grefiaboDalist,  Lutheran,  Baptist  and  Me- 
thodist clergymen  in  thia  city :  no  one  claims 
to  be  more  closely  guided  by  enlighiened 
reasoUf  in  the  ezplaaation  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, than  does  uie  gifted  and  tasteful  pastor 
of  the  Unitarians,  x  et,  ail  of  those,  having 
the  Bible  and  enlightened  reason,  and  com- 
paring the  several  parts  with  each  other,  and 
nolding  to  the  maxim  which  you  lay  down, 
are  perpetually  coniradiciing  each  other. 
Thus,  Rev.  sir,  I  fear  your  remedy  of  help- 
ing the  Bible  with  enlightened  reason  is  no 
ramedy.  And  indeed  m  the  very  next  pas- 
Mge  you  appear  to  me  to  say  so  youisei£ 

^Pierftel  nnUbnaltj  of  ■enttment,  eren  were  all  the 
of  spirilaBl  prapamtioii,  and  of  biblical 


rspi 
brreatigatioii,  eqatJ,  could  aearcelT  be  expected.  Nor 
ia  ttiia  more  tarprislng  than  Uiat  God  has  permitted 
ufeen  loreooive  different  Impreaaioiw  firomthe  »am* 
MtmmdM^  the  »9,im  vieio»,  the  same  MiU(jeeU.'" 

Soy  Rev.  Sir,  we  are  to  hold  to  this  most 
safe  position,  from  which  we  are  never  to  be 
driven ;  **  that  to  the  Bible  must  be  our  first 
appeaL"  But  the  appellants  are  clamorous 
in  their  contradictions,  all  drawn  from  the 
Bible :  you  say — ^  call  in  enlightened  reason 
to  interpret  the  Bible."  I  haye  called  in  sev- 
eral, who  said  they  had  it,  and  that  their 
interpretations  were  all  made  by  it,  and  the 
Babel  of  their  contradiction  is  worse  than 
ever.  You  now  tell  me  ^  you  cannot  expect 
perfect  uniformity  of  sentiment,  you  must 
not  be  surprised  at  it  any  more  than  vou  are 
surprised  that  men  receive  different  impres- 
sions from  the  same  sounds,^  Why,  Rev.  Sir, 
I  thought  that  all  men  called  sweet  sound, 
sweet  sound,  and  that  any  person  who  called 
discord,  concord,  would  be  said' to  have  mis- 
called it :  for  it  will  be  concord,  though  he 
should  call  it  discord ;  nor  do  I  believe.  Rev. 
Sir,  that  you  could  persuade  your  eongreea^- 
tion,  that  the  mingled  sounds  which  assailed 
the  ears  of  Ho^urth's  enraged  musician, 
would  be  an  exquisite  oratorio.  I  am  sorry 
for  your  own  sake,  that  you  should  adduce 
a  comparison,  which  so  completely  destroys 

four  own  theory.  But  to  return.  Rev.  oir, 
do  think  it  wul  be  thought  surprising  that 
you  should  assert,  that  if  the  Bible  had 
always  been  interpreted  by  enlighiened  rea- 


son,  the  Christian  world  would  not  have  been 
called  upon  to  witness  so  many  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  modifications  and  re-modi* 
fications  of  doctrinal  incorrectness;  nor  would 
the  Bible  itself  be  insulted,  by  being  given  as 
the  authority  for  so  much  that  is  absurd  in 
theoiy,  &c.  And,  in  the  very  next  line  to 
tell  us,  that  with  all  the  help  of  enlighiened 
reason,  we  must  expect  contradictions;  for 
such  is  the  true  meaning  of  your  phiaae ; 
however,  softened  in  expression,  it  means 
doctrinal  incorrectness.  How  many  ''jots 
and  tittles''  of  the  Gospel  will  be  lost  in  this 
jargon  of  sounds — ^in  those  different  views 
of  the  same  subject!  We  found,  tiiat  there 
could  not  be  two  views :  for  either  God  re- 
vealed the  doctrine,  and  then  it  is  true,  or  he 
did  not  reveal  it,  and  then  we  are  not  bound 
to  believe  it — so  that  this  is  not  a  subject  of 
opinion,  but  a  matter  of  fact^  which  does  not 
admit  anv  difference  of  view.  Thus,  Rev. 
Sir,  enligniened  reason  is  a  phrase,  which  here 
ha^  no  meaning,  it  is  a  delusive  sound* 
which  misleads ;  and  after  much  wandering, 
leaves  us  where  we  originally  were,  in  perfect 
uncertainty .  as  to  what  is  the  doctjrine  of 
Jesus  Christ:  we  have  indeed  expressions 
in  a  book,  but  no  agreement  as  to  Iheir 
meaning. 

As  you  may  observe,  Rev.  Sir,  I  am  now 
drawing  near  that  part  where  vou  dealt  me 
the  unprovoked  blow.  I  shall  therefore  coiw 
elude  for  this  day,  leaving  to  my  next  to 
parry  it  as  well  as  I  can ;  meantime  allow  me 
to  remind  you  of  our  progress.  You  have 
told  us,  that  faith  admits  of  no  distinction  of 
greater  and  minor  doctrines,  and  yet  you  ad- 
mitted the  distinction.  You  told  us  that  any 
man  who  contended  for  only  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
established  a  principle  which  would  lead  to 
absolute  infidelity,  yet  you  brought  forward 
those  who  thus  contended,  to  be  Ihe  destroy- 
ers of  infidelity.  You  told  us,  that  whoever 
did  not  strive  for  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
Gospel,  did  not  act  according  to  the  obliga- 
tion under  which  we  are,  to  contend  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  generally ;  ^et  you  placed 
m  this  field  of  contention,  striving  together, 
all  the  sects  which  differed,  by  striving  for 
and  against  those  jots  and  tittles.  You  told 
us,  the  Protestant  religion  was  the  Bible;  yet 
you  told  us  the  Bible  alone,  and  consequently 
the  Protestant  religion  alone,  would  never 
bring  us  to  the  certain  knowled^  of  Christ's 
doctrine.  You  said,  that  well  disposed  per- 
sons having  aU  this  Bible,  that  is,  oi/  the 
Protestant  religion,  would  still  be  replying  in 
contradictions,  when  asked,  what  was  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel.  You  said,  enlightened 
reason  and  its  accompaniments  interpretJnfr 
the  Bible,  would  save  us  from  divisions  ^>^c-; 
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yet  you  told  us,  that  with  all  those  aids,  you 
could  not  expect  uniformity  of  sentiment,  as 
to  what  was  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ. 
You  perceive,  that  amongst  Protestants  this 
doctrinal  union  does  not  exist,  cannot  exist. 
But  you  tell  us,  we  must  not  take  up  the 
principles  of  the  Popish  Church,  which  has 
secured  this  uniformity,  though  you  must 
acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  not 
contradictory,  but  is  uniform. 

I  cannot  aid  you  to  reconcile  these  asser- 
tions, but  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  some  others 
of  the  same  description,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  your  sermon.  And  I  remain,  Rev. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

A  Roman  Catholic. 

Charleston,  8,  C,  August  llh,  1826. 

LETTER  IV. 

To  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  A,  M.,  Rector  of 

Sl  Pauls  Church,  Augusta. 

Rev.  Sir — I  may  now  assume,  as  fairly 
proved,  that  you  admit  Scripture  alone  will 
not  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  us  in  ascertaining 
what  is  the  Christian  doctrine.  Neither  will 
Scripture,  when  interpreted  by  enlightened 
reason,  for  you  will  not,  Rev.  Sir,  I  suppose, 
assert  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swiney,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Moderwell,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  and 
the  respectable  gentlemen  who  are  your 
confreres  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  they 
for  instance,  who  now  communicate  in  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  of  Augusta, 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  are  all 
bereft  of  enlightened  reason.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  know  we  Christian  doctrine  ?  -In  your 
own  words:  "How  is  the  iaith  of  the  Gos- 
pd  to  be  more  minutely  ascertained?^  In- 
deed, Rev.  Sir,  this  is  the  only  material 
question  in  all  religious  controversy :  and  a 
question  towards  the  solving  of  which  you 
have  not,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  got  through 
your  sermon,  made  a  single  step.  However, 
you  acknowledge,  that  although  we  cannot 
ascertain  with  certainty  what  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  is;  for  this  is  the  only  construction 
which  can  suit  your  expression,  "  Want  of 
uniformity  in  the  inferences  honestly  drawn 
from  Scripture,"  yet  this  "must  never 
drive  us  back  to  that  main  pillar  and  main 
error  of  Popery,  that  the  Church  is  the  au- 
thorized interpreter  of  Scripture."  Now, 
Rev.  Sir,  all  ottier  modes  latterly  substituted 
having  utterly  failed,  and  this  old  mode  plain- 
ly having  succeeded  in  preserving,  through 
80  many  ag^es  and  nations,  an  uniformity  of 
doctrine,  miieh  is  of  the  essence  of  faith,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  yon  should  have 
80  dogmatically  rejected  it 

The  only  reason  you  can  -give,  is  indeed 
apparently  a  veryPopish  one:  "The  Church 
of  which  we  are  members,  has  entered  her 


own  protest  against  it"  Which  means: 
"you  are  not  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode, 
because  the  Church  of  which  you  are  mem- 
bers, protests  that  you  should  not"  If  you 
gave  any  other  reason,  I  have  not  seen  it;  it 
is  omitted  in  your  printed  sermon.  Rev.  Sir, 
I  leave  to  you  to  reconcile  these  two  propo- 
sitions, wmch  are  your  own,  "  You  must  not 
believe  that  the  Church  is  the  authorized  in- 
terpreter of  the  Scriptilres."  "  You  must  not 
look  for  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in 
any  way  against  wliich  your  Church  pro- 
tests." Not  only  are  your  two  assertions 
perfectly  in  opposition  to  each  other,  but  the 
last  is  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  in  its 
principle,  of  any  that  ever  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation. It  is  as  unlike  the  principle  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  Protestants  com- 

Flain,  as  any  principle  can  be  unlike  another, 
shall  exhibit  both.  Catholic  principle: 
God  has  constituted  the  Church  a  tribunal, 
to  give  with  authority  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures;  therefore,  you  ought  to 
receive  her  interpretation,  in  order  to  pay 
due  homage  to  him  who  created  and  gave 
power  to  the  tribunal.  Rev.  Hugh  SmUJCs 
principle:  God  hasno^  constituted  the  Church 
a  tribunal,  to  give  with  authority  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  neverthe- 
less, you  must  not  have  recourse  for  their 
interpretation  to  a  mode  against  which  she 
protests.  Despotism,  or  aroitrary  rule,  Rev. 
Sir,  is  using  power  which  has  not  been  pro- 
perly and  sufficiently  granted,  and  he  who 
says,  that  "he  will  use  that  power,  although 
he  beli&ves  it  has  not  been  granted,"  is,  m 
STBin  and  constitution,  knowingly  and  will- 
mgly  an  arbitrary  despot  in  tho  fullest 
mea.ning  of  the  word;  not  so  the  man  who 
uses  a  power  which  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieves has  been  properly  derived  to  Mm,  from 
a  competent  source:  though  he  might  err  as 
to  the  fact,  he  is  not  a  despot,  he  is  not  arbi- 
trary, when  he  uses  it  only  because  he  be- 
lieves he  is  empowered,  but  is  not  disposed 
to  use  it,  if  he  should  discover  that  such 
power  had  not  been  granted.  Need  I  make 
any  application  of  the  facts  to  the  principles, 
to  prove  that  you  must  either  assert,  that 
your  Church  is  divinely  authorized  to  give 
with  infallible  certainty  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  her  assuming 
to  do,  what  she  says,  is  not  in  her  grant 
from  Heaven,  viz.  to  give  us  with  precision 
and  certainty  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  what 
Christ  taught  in  articles  of  belief;  is  an  arbi- 
trary, despotic  and  tyrantiical  usurpation! 
Those  expressions,  Rev.  Sir,  are  not  applied 
to  the  individual  members  of  your  church; 
they  are  applied  as  the  natural  and  inevitable 
results  of  your  assertions;  they  are  applied 
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to  the  system  which  yon  would  establish:  a 
system  not  only  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion;  but 
moreover  fitted  to  excite  disgust  and  indigo 
nation  amongst  a*  people  who,  being  justly 
jealous  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  are  not 
disposed  to  admit  the  exercise  of  any  power 
except  what  is  evidently  derived  from  their 
God,  or  from  themselves. 

I  have  assumed,  Rev.  Sir,  that  your  Church 
did  protest  against  what  you  stated  to  "be 
the  main  pillar  and  the  main  error  of  Popery." 
But  is  the  fiict  so?  Let  us  examine  your 
ground  for  the  assertion.  The  error  you 
say  is,  ^'that  the  Church  is  the  authorized 
interpreter  of  Scripture."  I  shall  not  here 
compare  yourself  with  yourself,  that  h(m 
bouchej  I  shall  resen^e;  but  I  will  compare 
your  assertion  with  your  proof — 

"■  And  the  want  of  this  uniformity  In  the  inferences, 
hcMieslly  drawn  fh>ni  the  Scripture,  must  never  drive 
OS  back  to  that  main  pillar,  and  main  error  of  Poperjf, 
that  the  Church  is  the  authorized  interpreUr  of  Scrip- 
ture. Against  this,  the  Church  of  which  ve  are  mem- 
bem.  has  entered  her  own  protest ;  declaring  in  her  90th 
aiticle,  ^  It  is  not  hiw(\il  for  the  Church  to  decree  any 
Uilng  contrary  to  God*s  word  written ;  neither  may  it  so 
erplain  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to 
■DDther.  Wnerefore,  alUiough  the  Church  be  a  witness 
and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree 
any  thing  agidnBt  the  same,  so,  beside  the  same,'  ought 
it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity 
of  salvation.*" 

Now,  the  20th  article,  as  given  by  you, 
eonsists  of  several  propositions,  not  one  of 
which  contradicts  that  which  you  called 
*'the  main  error  of  Popery."  It  says  1st, 
**It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Uhurch  to  decree 
any  thing^contrary  to  Giod*s  word  written." 
I,  a  firm  Fapist,  as  you  would  probably  have 
the  politeness  to  call  me,  not  only  do  believe 
this  proposition  to  be  true  as  here  given,  but 
even  more  than  this,  I  would  strike  out  the 
word  written^  or  I  would  add  the  words,  or 
vmeriUenf  and  thus  extending  the  proposi- 
tion, I  would  uphold  it.  2d,  ^Neither  may 
the  Church  so  explain  one  place  of  Scripture, 
that  it  be  repugnant  to  another."  Chanted. 
3d,  **  Although  the  Church  is  a  toitness  and 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  it  ought  not  to  decree 
any  thing  against  the  same.  Granted.  The 
teherefore,  shows  this  to  be  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  first  two  propositions.  I 
allow  the  truth  of  the  premises,  and  the 
accoiaey  and  the  truth  of  the  conclusion. 
4th,  *^'rhe  Church  ought  not  to  enforce  any 
thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salva- 
tion, beside  the  Holy  Writ"  Fromthis  pro- 
position I  dissent  for  sufficient  reasons.  JBut 
now  I  do  not  give  them,  for  the  only  ques- 
tion is — ^which  of  those  four  propositions 
denies  the  assertion,  ''that  the  Church  is  the 
authorized  interpreter  of  Scripture  T"  How 
cotild  you,  Rev.  Sir,  have  so  far  committed 
youwlf^  as  to  draw  a  eoncloaion  not  con- 


tained in  your  premises,  as  this  evidently  is 
not?  Nay,  I  go  farther,  and  say,  that  the 
three  first  propositions  evidently  imply  the 
power  of  this  authorized  interpretation  to  be 
in  the  Church:  so  that  vou  have  been  doubly 
unfortunate,  for  you  nave  not  shown  that 
your  Church  protests  against  this  error  of 
Fopery,  and  you  have  produced  an  article, 
which  you  assert  does  what  it  does  not,  viz: 
protests  against  this  error,  and  which,  more- 
over, actually  supposes  what  you  call  error,  to 
he  the  practice  of  your  Churchy  and  only 
ffives  rules  for  regubiting  that  practice.  It 
does  not  assert,  that  the  Church  is  not  au- 
thorized to  interpret  the  Scripture,  but  says, 
she  is  not  authorized  to  interpret  it  absurd- 
ly, nor  to  teach  any  thing  as  necessary  for 
faith,  besides  its  contents:  thus  your  Church 
rescues  herself  in  a  great  measure  ftom  that 
charge  of  despotism  and  tyranny  which  you 
would,  in  your  zeal  against  Papists,  so 
thoughtlessly  fiisten  upon  your  own  respect- 
able society. 

I  would  here,  disclaiming  all  *<  intention  of 
disrespect  or  obtrusion,  ask  you,  Rev.  Sir, 
whether  your  own  practice  is  not  in  opposition 
to  the  principle  which  you  lay  dovm,^  I  know 
you  are  an  officiating  clergyman,  who  preach 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  to  your 
congregation;  whence,  I  would  ask  you,  as 
an  Episcopalian,  do  yon  derive  authority  to 
give  this  public  interpretation!  Is  it  not 
from  your  Church,  through  the  bishop  who 
gave  you  ordination  ?  Did  the  Church  then, 
through  the  bishop,  give  yon  a  power  which 
she  had  not  herself  .^  It  is  not  a  private,  but 
a  public  &ct,  that  you  hold  weekly  meetlogs 
of  pious  ladies,  who,  together  with  you, 
search  the  Scriptures,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terpretation, and  that  your  researches  are 
generally  directed  to  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  questions.  Do  they  conceive  that 
the  opinion  of  each  lady  is  equid  in  value  to 
yours?  Do  you  believe,  that,  if  the  most 
highly  gifted  amongst  those  ladies,  was  to 
discover,  that  *'this  is  my  body,*^  means, 
"this  is  my  body,"  you  would  consider  she 
had  equal  authority  so  to  interpret  it  to  your 
congregation  on  the  succeeding  Simday,  as 
you  would,  to  tell  them,  "this  is  my  body," 
means,  "this  is  not  my  body."  How  often. 
Rev.  Sir,  if  report  says  truly,  have  you  not 
been  obliged  to  repress  the  zeal  of  some  fidr 
disputant,  by  the  assurance,  that  if  she  per- 
sisted in  her  favorite  vnterpreUUion,  it  would 
be  "herest,"  because  it  was  in  opposition 
to  the  authorized  interpretation  of  the  Church? 
I  have  been  assured,  that  this  main  error  has 
frequently  been  your  main  pillar,  to  preserve 
you  from  being  borne  away  to  every  side  by 
the  unateady  torrent  of  your  impetuous,  yet 
gentle,  your  docile,  yet  dogmatizing  aaaail- 
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ants  and  supporters.  Your  Church  herself 
Rev.  Sir,  disclainiB  not  this  power,  for  she 
judges  what  is  heresy,  and  what  is  true  doe- 
trine,  and  therefore  assumes  to  be  an  author- 
ized interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  she 
either  must  condemn  her  practice,  or  your 
assertion. 

Thus  baffled  in  discovering  arttle,bv  which 
you  will  ''minutely  ascertain  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,''  you  proceed  to  make  new  asser- 
tions. '^  Scripture  a2on€,  is  insufficient''  How 
often  has  the  Catholic  been  charged  with 
blasphemy,  and  held  up  to  execration  by  the 
English  Church  and  the  Bible  Societies,  for 
merely  making  this  assertion,  which  now 
forms  a  basis  of  the  system  which  you  en- 
deavor to  defend  ?  *^  Scripture,  interpreted 
by  enlightened  reason^  is  not  sufficient  But 
still  **  to  the  Bible  must  be  our  first  appeal" — 
**this  is  a  most  safe  position."  You  then 
proceed: 

*(  Scriptur$j  then,  being  our  flnt  witness  as  to  Uie 
fUU&  of  Uie  Gospel,  we  may  next  appeal  to  primitive 
antiauitft  either  for  Information  in  regard  to  things 
Indufeieni,  or  iHnstratlon  of  things  notctoarlv  revealed. 
We  must  suffer  the  Soints  of  the  flrst  ages  to  declare. 
'  What  form  of  doctrine  had  been  deliveied  unto  them  y 
what  was  geoMidly  believed  and  practised  in  their  day ; 
and  the  natural  presumption  will  be,  that  this  belief, 
and  Uiis  practice,  were  derived  from  the  Apoatlt*. 
Their  testimony  to  facts,  we  deem  it  reasonable  to  re- 
ceive; their  optiuow*  we  would  test  with  caution.  Hie 
first  rests  upon  the  basis  of  their  unlmpeaehed  honesty 
and  actual  observation,  and  consequently,  may  not  be 
consistently  rejected ;  Hu  latter  iiwff  be  errv*eou*t  for 
tkeg  themselves  were  not  in(Ulible.  Thus  then,  breth- 
ren, would  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  the 
Ooopely  by  a  reference  to  Scripture,  as  the  standard  of 
doctrine ;  to  primiUve  anUquity  as  a  model  of  practice." 

Now,  Rev.  Sir,  I  assert  that  your  latter 
mode  leaves  us  exactly  where  we  were  be- 
fore you  gave  us  this  immeaning  passage. 
I  call  it  unmeaning,  and  it  is  precisely,  be- 
eause  it  is  so.  I  make  the  assertion,  that 
we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  ascertaining 
the  faith  of  the  Grospel.  In  the  first  place, 
Scripture  alone^  that  is  what  you  here  call 
OMX  first  witness,  you  already  said  was  suf- 
ficient. You  next  appeal  to  primitive  aiv- 
tiquity.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  where 
this  primitive  antiquity  is  to  be  found — ^you 
appear  to  say  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Saints  of  the  first  ages.  I  am 
still  at  a  loss — ^because  you  neither  tell  me 
to  what  period  the  first  ages  reach,  nor  who 
were  the  Saints.  Thus  you  send  me  to  wit- 
nesses of  a  very  vague  description,  who  live 
in  time  undefined.  For  instance,  I  appeal 
to  the  testimony  of  St  Augustine  in  the 
fifth  age,  who  testifies  to  me  that  the  doc- 
trines of  praying  for  the  dead,  and  of  offer- 
ing up  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  were, 
in  his  day,  received  as  derived  from  the 
Apostles.  I  deem  it  reasonable  to  receive 
tius  testimony  as  to  facts.  You  deem  it 
unreasonable.  I  appeal  to  the  Scripture — 
you  deny  one  of  the  books  to  be  canonical,  I 


and  you  say  I  do  not  give  a  proper  interpre- 
tation to  the  other,  f  bring  the  testimony 
of  St.  Augustine  to  uphold  my  position. 
How  am  I  to  know  that  he  is  a  saint  of  the 
ibst  ages?  I  c^  decide  for  myself.  I  say 
that  you  are  at  liberty  to  deny  that  he  was  a 
saint,  or  that  the  fifth  was  one  of  the  first 
ages.  Suppose  you  make  either  denial,  how 
fiir  have  we  got  any  mode  of  deciding  our 
difference?^  see  noiie.  Therefore  I  call 
your  passage  vague,  unmeaning,  useless  and 
deceptive,  not  tluit  I  charge  you  with  inten- 
tion of  deceit  I  believe,  you  think  your 
passage  does  convey  precise  ideas.  Though 
I  look  upon  you  to  have  been  very  impni- 
dent,  Rev.  Sir,  I  should  be  sorry  to  ascribe 
to  you  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman  or 
a  Christian.  But  I  must  Mrrito  as  freely  as 
you  preach. 

When  you  send  me  to  primitive  antiquity, 
then,  you  delude  me  with  an  empty  name  ; 
when  you  tell  me  of  the  testimony  of  the 
sainte  of  the  early  ages,  you. send  me  to  a 
tribunal  which  is  undefined.    But  I  pass  over 
this.    Why  shall  I  go  to  them?    ''Either 
for  information  in  regard  to  thin^  indiffer- 
ent :" — Rev.  Sir,  I  thou^t  we  agreed  that 
though  **all  duties  and  doctrines  may  not 
possess  precisely  the  same  importance,  it  is 
dangerous  to  prefer  one  thing  to  anotJier; 
to  dwell  upon  the  distinction  between  greater 
and  minor  points  in  Christianity.    All  ite 
truths  are  sacred.     Each  one  of  them  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  of  maintenance.     For 
each  fme  of  them  we  are  bound  to  strive. 
We    must  firmly    maintam  the   smallest 
known  truth;  we  must  strive  for  every  'jot 
and  tittie'  of  the  Grospel.*'    Then,  why  call 
any  part  indifferenl  ?    We  also  are  sent  to 
the  sainte  of  the  early  ages  for  **  illustration 
of  things  not  clearly  revealed."       Am   I 
awake,  when  I  read  this  in  the  sermon  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman  ?    So  then  to  use  the 
phrase  which  has  been  so  long  flung  at  Pope- 
ry, we  are,  by  direction  of  Uie  lUv.  Hugh 
Smith,  to  go  to  the  fallible  tribunal  of  mortal 
man,  for  illustration  of  that  infallible  book 
which  alone  is  to  be  the  rule  of  our  faith.-^ 
and  this  because  the  book  is  not  clear  as  to 
what  God  intends  to  teach ! ! !    Hear  this, 
all  you  who  vituperate  Papists,  for  saying 
that  St  Peter  was  inspired  when  he  wrote, 
that  in  St  PauPs  Epistles  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  the  unlearned 
and  unsteble  wrest  as  they  do  the  other 
Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction.     Hear 
this,  you  who  teU  us  that  the  Bible  is  plain 
to  the  meanest  capacity! ! !     Why,  good 
Sir,  what  would  Mr.  Chillingworth  say  to 
this?     ''The  Bible,  that  is  the  Protestant 
religion,  is  not  so  clear  as  to  God's  revel». 
tion,  but  that  it  needs  the  iUustntion  of  the 
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aintB  of  the  first  ages,  thoogih  we  know  of 
no  authority  whieh  is  to  tell  us  exactly  who 
tre  those  saiots,  and  which  are  those  ages." 
Therefore  we  cannot  know  exactly  what 
God  has  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Why,  Rev. 
Sir,  this  is  nuddng  the  meaning  of  the  Bible 
depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  a  tribunal, 
which  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  which,  if 
uoertained,  would  consist  of  poor  miserable 
*  mortals.    Is[this  the  anti-popery  ?    Is  this  the 

Swoine  Protestantism  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
mith,  rector  of  St  Paul's,  in  Augusta  ? 

From  this  we  would  imagine  your  plain  the- 
oiT  was,  that  Scripture,  either  alone  or  with 
enligrhtened  reason,  being  insufficient  to  lead 
OB  to  ascertain  minutely  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  that  is,  the  doctrines  which  it  con- 
tains; that  difficulty  would  be  removed,  and 
the  doctrines  would  be  ascertained  by  the 
aid  of  primitive  authority,  which  would  illus- 
trate what  was  nol  eharly  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  primitive  antiquity  was  the 
ieiUniony  of  the  saints  of  the  first  ages, 
declarinff  ^  what  form  of  doctrine  had  l^en 
delivered  to  them,"  what  was  generally  be~ 
Heted  and  practised  in  their  days ;  this  belief 
or  dcetjine  we  naturally  suppose  to  have 
come  from  the  Apostles.  The  saints  of  the 
first  ages  would  testify  the/act^  of  what  was 
given  to  them,  the  fact  of  what  was  gene- 
rally believed:  the  foroe  of  this  testimony 
tests  upon  their  ummpeached  honesty  and 
oOwd  observalum ;  therefore,  the  testimony 
may  not  be  consistently  rejected.  Such  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  your  train  of  reasoning, 
and  the  only  difficultv  in  my  way  then  ap- 
peared to  be,  how  I  ^ould  know  the  saints 
and  the  times.  I  thought  that  here,  at  least,  I 
ahoold  find  you  consistent  with  yourself,  and 
that,  if  we  could  fix  upon  the  special  wit- 
oesses,  ail  our  difficulties  would  be  over. 
Bat,  alas!  I  reckoned  without  my  host  Be- 
cauae,  after  this  mighty  preparation,  you 
•gain  threw  me  back  where  I  originally  was. 
'^Thas,  then,  brethren,  would  we  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  the  Govoel,  by  a 
reference  to  Scripture  as  a  standara  of  doc- 
^fine;  to  primitive  antiquity,  as  a  model  of 
practice."  Thus,  are  we  flung  upon  Scrip- 
ture only  for  doclrinej  after  the  fine  display 
of  its  total  inadequacy,  without  other  aia, 
Wz.  the  testimony  of  the  saints,  as  to  the 
tacts,  **  what  form  of  doctrine  was  given  to 
them,  what  was  generally  believed  in  tlielr 
day  I !  r 

Rev.  Sir,  to  speak  with  inoffensive  can- 
dor, I  believe  you  have  no  distinct  and  de- 
finite notions  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
your  contradictions  and  inaccuracies  arise 
from  the  peculiarity  of  your  situation.  Your 
aociety  says,  that  the  Scripture  alone  is  the 
nile  of  faith.    Adopting  this  principle,  you 


can  restrain  no  person  firom  so  interpreting 
the  Scripture,  as  to  produce  what  conti»> 
diets  you.  Then  you  call  upon  the  sainta 
to  protect  you,  but  you  do  not  like  to  give 
them  power  to  direct  you,  as  your  object  is 
only  that  they  should  drive  away  your  as- 
sailants. 

Of  course,  Rev.  Sir,  you  have  read  of  the 
old  man,  who,  tired  of  carrying  his  bundle 
of  sticks,  called  upon  death  to  release  him; 
but  when  the  king  of  terrors  appeared,  the 
old  gentleoaan's  courage  &iled,  and  he  as- 
sured the  grisly  spectre,  that  he  only  asked 
his  aid  to  place  the  bundle  once  more  upon 
his  shoulders.  The  saints  would  be  excel- 
lent protectors  against  your  friends  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Whitaker  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moderwell ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  cast  a  friendly  glance  of 
recognition  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swiney,  it  is 
time  to  grant  them  leave  of  absence---Scrip- 
ture  alone  is  then  sufficient 

You  perceive,  Rev.  Sir,  that  our  work 
thickens.    But  I  must  hasten  to  get  through. 
Yours,  &c.  &c. 

A  RoMAK  Catholic. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  August  Uth,  1826. 

LETTER  V. 

To  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  A.  ilf..  Rector  of 

8L  Paxil's  Church,  Augusta, 

JIev.  Sib — ^In  my  last  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude when  I  would  have  preferred  to  con- 
tinue, but  the  regulation  for  my  letter  required 
it's  not  exceeding  a  certain  length.  I  shall 
therefore  pursue  the  examination  of  the  pas- 
sage which  I  was  considering.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, keep  my  promise  of  brevity,  and  di»* 
charge  you  with  as  much  speed  as  I  can. 

You  called  upon  the  saints  to  illustrate 
those  doctrines  not  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Bible :  thus  it  is  manifest,  you  allow  that  in 
the  Bible  there  are  doctrines  not  clearly  re- 
vealed ;  you  admitted  this  long  before :  viz. 
when  you  said  enlightened  reason  was  ne- 
cessary for  its  interpretation:  and  when  yon 
said  that  equally  honest  men  searehm^  the 
same  passage  for  the  doctrine,  contradicted 
each  other ;  when  you  told  us  that  with  all 
the  aids  of  reason,  of  spiritual  preparation,  and 
of  biblical  investigation,  perfect  uniformity 
of  sentiment  was  not  to  be  expected  among 
those  who  studied  the  Bible.  Thus  nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  youTcpeatedlv 
asserted  that  the  Bible  alone,  or  even  witn 
those  aids,  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  us  to 
an  uniformity  of  doctrine.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  on  the  other  hand,  than  these  two 
propositions:  **  Uniformity  of  doctrine  isee- 
sential  for  faith."  «  The  doctrine  of  Christ 
is  perfectly  uniform."  The  first  of  those 
prepositions  you  have  yourself  maintained: 
^That  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  eon- 
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tend  for  the  £uih  of  the  Gospel,  g^ieratly, 
flhould  constrain  us  to  contend  wHicularly 
also  for  each  one  cf  Us  docirinesy  The  se- 
cond is  plain  from  the  simple  view  that  truth 
is  uniform,  and  [that]  Christ  is  truth.  As  then, 
Rev.  Sir,  you  have  esteblished  that  the  Scrip- 
ture is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  bring  us  to 
uniformity  of  sentiment,  you  have  most 
Aillv  established  that  it  is  an  insuffici^it  rule 
of  mith ;  and  that  to  be  sufficient  it  needs  some 
aid ;  and  that  [this]  aid  must  be  something 
more  than  enlightened  reason.  Now,  as  1 
come  to  the  main  error  cf  Popery,  to  use  your 
very  kind  and  complimentvy  expression,  I 
request  you  to  watch  my  assertions  closely. 

it  is  admitted  by  you  that  an  honest  man 
f  uUy  qualified  to  investigate  the  Scriptures 
mignt,  and  that  such  men  so  doing  every 
day,  do  find  it  impossible  to  agree  as  to  what 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Hence  it 
is  clear,  that  although  the  sacred  volume 
does  contain  the  law  of  Grod,  and  nothing 
but  ndiat  is  his  law,  and  has  all  the  authority 
of  God  himself;  yet  because  of  man's  im- 
perfection, though  the  book  is. authoritative, 
no  man  can  be  certain  without  some  farther 
aid,  that  he  can  know  the  doctrines  of  God. 
Therefore  unless  farther  aid  than  the  Bible 
and  enlightened  reason  is  obtained,  the  doc- 
trines which  God  requires  of  man  to  believe 
cannot  be  certainly  known  by  man.  A  just 
God  cannot  require  an  impossibility  from 
man;  but  it  would  be  requiring  an  impossi- 
bilitv  from  him  to  insist  that  he  should 
firmly  believe  doctrines  whose  truth  he  can- 
not mscover,  from  that  reason  which  God  has 
given  as  his  guide,  or  from  revelation,  which, 
though  a  sufficient  motive  of  belief,  if  clear, 
is  so  obscure  in  the  Bible,  that  honest  and 
enlightened  men  cannot  be  certain,  after  their 
best  investigation,  what  it  teaches.  Therefore 
a  just  God  cannot  require  of  man  fiiith  or  the 
firm  belief  of  doctrines  above  his  reason,  and 
for  the  belief  of  whk^h  he  has  no  certain  know- 
ledge firom  reveUtion,  as  siven  in  the  Bible. 

This,  Rev.  Sir,  is  the  oifficulty,  this  the 
labyrinth,  to  extricate  yourself  from  which 
you  called  upon  the  sainte:  but  as  you  re- 
fused to  follow  them,  you  are  still  bewildered 
in  ite  mazes,  and  here  yov  are  likely  to  re- 
main.  The  destruction  of  fiuth  is  thus  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  first  principle 
of  Protestantism,  viz.  that  the  Bible  alone 
is  sufficient  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrine;  and  when  you  left  this 
principle,  you  ceased  to  be  a  consistent  Pro- 
testant Now,  Rev.  Sir,  look  through  that 
portion  of  the  world  which  has  admitted  this 
principle,  and  in  the  honesty  of  your  soul 
answer  the  questions, — ^''How  many  hun- 
dreds of  sect4  has  it  produced  f  ^  Can  you 
ever,  admitting  the  truth  of  this  principle, 


expect  to  diminish  their  numberr  ''Are 
all  their  contradictions  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pel f  **  If  the  Grospel  contains  those  con- 
tradictions, has  it  emanated  fVom  a  God  of 
truthr  <«  If  the  plain  woids  of  the  Gospel 
cannot  bring  them  to  uniformity  of  senti- 
ment^ wiU  any  writing  of  any  saint  or  number 
of  saints,  be  less  liable  to  misconstruction 
than  is  the  Gospel  itself  r  *"  Has  God  then 
left  us  without  any  certain  mode  of  discov-* 
ering  what  he  teuffht  and  what  we  should 
believe  T  "  Is  faiUi  or  a  firm  belief  of  what 
God  has  taught  possible,  if  we  admit  the  first 
principle  of  Protestantism  I"  You  seemed 
to  say,  and  I  sajrpositively,  that  to  know  the 
doctimes  of  the  Gospel,  some  farther  aid  be- 
yond the  Scripture  and  enli^tened  reason 
18  necessary.  I  write  you  seemed  to  say, 
because  though  you  did  say  that  primitive 
antiquity  was  necessary  to  illustrate  what 
was  not  clearly  revealed  in  the  (rospel,  yet 
afterwards  you  retracted  the  assertion  when 
you  said — **•  Thus  brethren  would  we  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the/otrA  of  the  Goml,  by 
a  reference  to  Scripture  as  Uie  standard  if 
doctrine ;  to  primitive  antiquity,  as  a  model 
of  practice.'"  Before  this  you  had  said,  primi- 
tive antiquity  would  illustrate  tthat  wtts  not 
clearly  revealed,  so  that  as  you  in  your  latter 
passage,  speak  of  Scripture  only  as  the  stand- 
ard of  doctrine  by  which  we  know  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel— I  must  confine  the  word 
practice  to  mean  ads  and  not  extend  to 
primitive  antiquity  any  authority  respecting 
Miefy  though  the  saints  were,  according  to 
another  of  your  passages,  to  give  us  testimo- 
ny, which  we  could  not  consistently  reject, 
as  to  the  fact  of  what  doctrine  they  di4  re- 
ceive, and  what  doctrine  was  believed  in  their 
day.  Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  until  you  shall  make 
belief  and  practice  have  the  same  meaning,  I 
must  look  upon  this  passage  of  yours  as 
involved, inconsistent  and  contradictory;  and 
unless  you  mean  that  you  have  some  tangi- 
ble aid  to  bring  you  to  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  what  is  obscure  in  the 
Scripture,  you  have  made  no  progress.  If 
by  practice  you  mean  belief,  you  nave  writ- 
ten badly,  when  you  wrote,  the  natural  pre- 
sumption will  be  that  this  belief  and  this 
preuUice  were  derived  from  the  Apostles,  and 
thus  your  whole  passage  is  delusive.  If  you 
do  not  mean  belief  hy  wraclice,  your  passage 
is  palpable  self-contraoiction. 

You  produce  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whit- 
aker  some  passage  of  the  Scripture,  suppose 
"  The  Word  was  God,"  and  "The  Woixl  was 
made  fiesh" — ^you  assert,  that  it  teaches  the 
divinity  of  the  Son.  He  produces  against 
you,  "the  Father  is  greater  than  I,'*  to  shew 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  disclaimed  equality 
with  the  Father ;  you  appeal  to  the  sainte  of 
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die  early  ages,  who  testify  on  your  behalf. 
Mr.  Whitaker  asks  yon,  whether  they  were 
in&llible— you  say,  no; 'but  they  were  good 
witnesses  of  the  doctrine  taiurht  by  the 
Church  at  that  time.  Mr.  Yf,  asks  you 
whether  that  Church  which  so  taught,  was 
then  infidlible— you  answer,  no.  Suppose 
Mr.  W.  then  adxnitted  the  testimony  of  the 
Mints  to  be  true,  and  asserted  that  the  Church 
erred;  what  have  yon  gained  ?  Would  not 
the  Rev.  gentleman  twe  exactly  the  very 
gronnd  against  you  which  you  take  against 
me?  To  make  your  argument  good,  then, 
joa  should  either  prove  that  the  saints  in- 
fidlibly  testified  the  true  meaning  of  the 
pusage:  this  you  will  not;  nor  will  I:  or 
that  their  testimony  was  true  as  to  what  the 
Chnich  taught;  this  we  admit :  but  you  must 
DOW  establish  that  the  Church  dkl  with  in- 
Ulible  certainty  then  teach  the  true  meanmg 
of  the  Scriptures.  This  I  will  uphold  as  a 
Cathohc :  but  how  you  as  a  Protestant  can 
do  that  is  to  me  inconceivable,  and  how  you 
without  doin^  so  could  channt  your  lo  tbi- 
unfhe  at  Macon,  is  to  me  unintelligibk. 
Phiy,  Rev.  Sir,  do  you  now  imafifine  you 
were  warranted  in  asserting  "•  This,  orethren, 
is  the  gronnd  assumed  by  the  Church  of 
which  we  are  members ;  and  it  is  precisely 
that  high  and  vantage  ground  on  which  she 
can  be  safe  from  the  assumptions  of  Papal 
power  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  fury  of 
mitempered  innovation  on  the  other."  In- 
deed, Rev.  Sir,  had  you  lived  in  England 
aboQt  two  centuries  <uid  a  half  since,  as  per- 
haps some  of  your  ancestors  did,  the  good 
Qneen  Bess,  supreme  head  in  earth  of  God's 
Choicb,  would  have  taught  you  to  be  more 
notions  in  using  the  phrase  **  untempered 
innovstjon,"  which  you  now  fling  at  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitaker,  merely  because  he  acts  with 
« little  more  consistency  than  you  do  upon 
the  prineiple  which  is  common  to  you  both, 
*and  which  first  gave  being  to  your  Church. 
Neither,  Rev.  Sir,  do  I  envy  you  the  lofty 
eminence  to  which  you  have  attained ;  but  I 
wonkl  advise  you  to  use  your  elevation  with 
modesty,  to  bear  your  honors  meekly. 

Before  I  leave  this  topic,  I  must  however 
•dvert  to  one  difficulty  which  you  appear  to 
iiave  altogether  overlooked.  How  shall  we 
Boanase,  when  we  have  found  the  saints  and 
their  books,  to  know  the  meaning  of  their 
vriti^gs?  For  instance,  there  is  one  paa- 
nge  in  Tertullian,  who  perhaps  is  no  saint, 
y«t  is  a  ffood  witness,  which  toe  say  teaches 
Hunly  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and 
wme  of  your  confreres  quote  the  very  pas- 
sage to  prove  the  very  opposite  doctrme. — 
You  and  the  Presbyterians  differ,  you  and 
^  Baptists  differ,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
PUBages  from  the  saints  and  fathers.    Thus, 


you  have  not  as  yet  brought  us  one  step  in 
advance  of  the  Bible,  nor  have  you  proved 
the  Bible,  nor  any  purt  of  it,  to  have  been  r&» 
vealed  by  God,  nor  given  us  a  principle  upon 
which  to  found  that  proof.  Rev.  Sir,  I  have 
permitted  you  to  walk  unmolested  over  many 
a  miry  pass,  in  which  I  could  have  made  yon 
sink,  by  merely  flmging  upon  you  the  load  of 
your  own  inconsistency,  and  depriving  you 
of  the  aid  of  my  conces8ion&— 4  come  now 
to  examine  the  most  extraordinary  passage 
that  ever  came  under  my  eyes. 

**  With  U8,  the  BikU  is  amtktritatitte :  any  other  eyi- 
denee  admitted  is  but  cMateral^  or  eonjbrwktory,  Thia, 
brethren,  1b  the  ground  aaeunied,  by  the  Church  of 
which  we  are  memben ;  and  it  is  preclaely  that  hirii 
and  vantage  ground  on  which  she  can  be  Mfe  (h>m  the 
OMtumpiumM  of  Papal  power  on  one  hand,  and  the  fUry 
of  untempered  innovation  on  the  other.  Iiet  then  the 
Clrajreh  be  the  witneos  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ ;  for  ao 
hath  God  ordained.  Let  her  ^  have  authority  to  Judge 
and  determine  in  eontroveraiea  of  fUth ;  not  that  abao- 
lute  authority  whl(d»  ia  predicated  on  the  claim  of  in- 
lUlibiUty :  not  that  authority,  which  would  fetter  the 
minda  ana  the  conaclences  of  her  members :  yea,  fetter 
the  word  of  Ood :  but  that  authority,  which,  reatiiig 
upon  the  poaaeealoo  of  concentrated  wisdom  and  pie^, 
and  upon  the  peculiar  benediction  of  her  divine  founder 
and  head,  is  all  that  she  arrogates  to  herself^*  inducing 


her  not  ^to  go  bevond  the  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
either  less  or  more/  gIt"  ♦" »»— ^— ♦»»-"  ♦»•«-  — -•  — 
make  her  a  mere  niUliu 


Give  to  her  less  than  this,  wad  you 
"  tf ;  give  to  her  more  tkan  ttu, 
and  you  then  make  the  Bible  the  mere  creature  of  her 


will :  you  magnify  the  ark  itself  ^wve  the  /mo  and  the 
tettimim.fi  which  It  only  enshrines.'' 

Authority,  Rev.  Sir,  may  be  defined,  ponoer 
properly  derived  to  do  some  act  Now  I  am 
as  perfectly  at  a  loss  as  ever  I  was  in  my 
life,  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  your 
assertion,  unless  it  is  the  following :  ^  God 
has  established  the  Church  as  thejceeper  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  witness  of  their  hav- 
ing been  kept  unadulterated  and  entire."  If 
this  be  your  meaning,  you  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  so  far,  a  Roman  Catholic.  I 
suppose  you  would  not  assert,  that  God  or- 
dained the  Church  to  have  the  high  and  im- 
portant charffe  here  described,  without  his 
also  doing  vmat  was  further  necessary,  and 
what  it  is  clearly  in  his  power  to  do,  viz.  to 
make  that  keeper  faithful,  to  make  that  wit- 
ness sufficient.  Indeed,  it  would  be  arguing 
gross  stupidity  in  the  eternal  God,  to  sup- 
pose he  would  give  the  sacred  deposit  of 
neavenly  truth  to  a  keeper  incompetent  to  its 
preservation;  to  a  witness  who  would  be 
incapable,  inefficient,  useless.  For,  if  this 
keeper  permitted  the  adulteration  of  the  de- 
posit, how  should  it  become  purified?  If 
this  witness  could  testify  a  falsehood,  where 
would  be  our  security  for  th^  knowledge  of 
truth?  It  inevitably  results,  that  we  can 
have  no  certamty  of  the  identity,  the  integrity 
and  the  purity  of  the  sacred  books,  except 
from  our  certainty  of  the  infallible  fidelity  of 
the  keeper,  and  the  in&llible  accuracy  and 
honesty  of  the  witness.    Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  I 
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$m  extremely  happy  to  find  you  and  I  are 
fully  a^^recd,  that  we  must  depend  upon  the 
infallibility  of  tlie  Church  for  the  authenticity 
and  accuracy  of  the  present  copies  of  that 
Bible,  whose  authority  does  not  spring  from 
the  high  power  of  the  trusty  keeper  and 
in&llibie  witness,  which  has  preserved  the 
sacred  deposit,  but  from  the  supreme  power 
and  dominion  of  the  great  God,  who  gave 
these  works  to  the  core  and  keeping  of  the 
infallible  church.  Of  course,  Rev.  Sir,  we 
will  also  agree,  that  the  Church  so  commis- 
sioned, must  have  been  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally in  existence,  and  spread  through  all 
nations,  having  but  one  doctrine,  not  con- 
tradictions of  opinion,  and  which  through  all 
ages  continued  her  regular  succession  and 
unbroken  integrity,  and  that  the  commission 
could  not  be  communicated  to  any  portion, 
however  numerous,  or  respectable,  which  in 
any  nation  broke  away  from  this  Church, 
separating  from  her  communion,  opposing 
her  authority,  vilifying  her  officers,  decrying 
her  practices,  and  charging  her  with  being  a 
faithless  and  traitorous  keeper  of  the  divine 
records,  and  a  lying  witness,  testifying  that 
God  gave  to  her  keeping,  books  which  he 
never  ordained  her  to  keep.  To  suppose, 
the  great  Church  of  all  nations,  which  had 
been  originally  established  the  keeper  and 
the  witness,  which  you  so  properly  point 
out,  and  to  suppose  mat  during  eight  hun- 
dred years  and  upwards,  she  was  thus  un- 
faithful, as  your  book  of  homilies  asserts, 
would  destroy  the  principle  you  lay  down, 
and  would  establish  against  the  eternal  God, 
ignorance,  want  of  power,  or  want  of  care, 
for  the  preservation  of  truth.  Of  course, 
Rev.  Sir,  you  will  not  make  such  blasphe- 
mous charges;  you  would  prefer  holding  to 
your  own  principles,  "•  Let  then  the  Church 
DC  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ ; 
for  so  God  hath  ordained. 

We  now  come  to  another,  and  a  very  im- 
portant topic.  We  have  before  seen,  that 
«ven  when  the  Church  gives  to  us  the  sacred 
volume,  and  by  reason  of  her  divine  commis- 
sion, we  arc  infallibly  certain  that  what  we 
read  is  truly  the  sacred  treasure  of  divine 
truth,  still,  even  with  the  akl  of  enlightened 
reason,  and  all  the  other  circumstjmces  of 
spiritual  preparation  and  biblical  investiga- 
tion, equally  honest  persons  diligently  in- 
quiring, "What  is  the  doctrine  that  God 
teaches,**  can  not  agree  as  to  the  fact,  but 
actually  contradict  each  other.  We  consult- 
ed the  Saints  of  the  early  ages,  but  as  they 
were  not  infallible,  though  their  opinions 
deserved  cespect,  we  are  not  bound  to  be  led 
by  them.  In  all  this,  Rev.  Sir,  you  and  I  arc 
perfectly  agreed.  I  agree  with  you  in  your  as- 
sertions: **  Their  testimony  to  facts,  we  deem 


it  reasonable  to  receive."  ^  We  must  suffer 
the  Saints  of  the  first  ages,  to  declare  what 
form  of  doctrine  had  been  delivered  to  them ; 
what  was  generally  believed  and  practised  in 
their  day ;  and  the  natural  presumption  will 
be,  that  this  ^/t^*AND  this  practice  werb 
derivedfrom  the  Apostles/*  "  Their  testimony 
as  to  facts,  rests  upon  the  basis  of  their  un- 
impeached  honesty  and  actual  observation, 
and  consequently  may  not  be  consistentiy 
rejected."  In  all  this  I  agree  fully  with  yon ; 
I  find  them  testify,  that  controversies  of  faith 
arose,  that  is,  that  several  persons  interpreted 
the  Scripture,  so  as  to  say,  tluit  it  contained 
a  special  doctrine,  whilst  others,  equally  hon- 
esty contradicted  them  and  said,  that  it  did 
not  contain  that  doctrine,  but  that  it  contain- 
ed exactly  what  contradicted  it.  Thus  you, 
I  suppose  would  say,  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture contained  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  oui;  blessed  Saviour,  [while]  your  confrere 
in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  with 
equally  honest  purpose  asserted,  that  it  con- 
tained the  doctrine,  that  our  blessed  Lord  was 
not  God.  Yon  said,  it  plainly  contained 
the  doctrine,  that  bishops  and  pnests  are  dif* 
ferent  orders,  and  your  confrere.  Rev.  Mr. 
Moderwell  said,  it  contained  the  very  contra- 
dictory doctrine.  Such  difierences  have  oc- 
curred in  the  early  ages ;  controversies  arose : 
were  all  those  contradictions  contained  in 
the  Book?  Impossible  f  How  shall  we  know 
its  meaning?  You  tell  us.  Rev.  Sir,  ''Let 
her,  that  is,  the  Church,  have  authority  to 
ju^e  find  determine  in  controversies  of  faith.** 
Had  you  stopped  here,  we  would  still  be  fully 
agreed,  but  1  cannot  agree  with  you  in  what 
you  have  added;  for  I  do  not  like  to  add 

flaring  inconsistencies  and  palpable  contra- 
ictions  to  my  other  faults. 
As  these,  Kev.  Sir,  are  stronc^  expressions, 
and  such  as  ought  not  to  be  used  without  veiy 
good  cause,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  justify 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so  in  the 
compass  of  this  letter,  but  I  shall  make  some 
nreparation  for  my  next,  by  giving  here  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  plain  meaning  of  that 
phrase,  in  the  use  of  which  we  are  agreed. 

We  found  that  God  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  authority  to  be  the  keener  and  the 
witness  of  Holy  Writ  This  Writ  contains 
His  doctrine,  which  He  requires  man  to  be- 
lieve; the  firm  conscientious  belief  of  this 
doctrine  is  faith ;  faith  is  a  mental  act,  not  a 
mere  oral  declaration ;  a  declaration  of  belief 
contrary  to  mental  conviction,  is  an  act  of 
hypocrisy,  which  is  irreligious  and  displeas- 
ing to  God,  and  can  not  therefore  ever  bo 
pleasing  to  Him,  or  received  by  Him;  and  no 
man  who  makes  such  a  profession  can  bo 
honest,  because,  in  making  it  tie  solemnly 
asserts  what  is  not  the  fact 
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FWth  is  the  belief  of  what  God  has  re- 
fealed;  what  the  Bible  eontains  has  been 
lewsaled  by  Him ;  two  persons  differ  as  to  the 
doctrine  whieh  it  contains;  this  is  a  contro- 
versy of  fiuth.  How  is  it  to  be  terminated  ? 
That  is,  in  other  words,*how  are  we  to  know 
what  is  the  contained  doctrine  1  You  tell  us, 
"let  the  Church  have  authority  to  judge  and 
to  determine."  Authority  is  power  properly 
deri?ed  to  do  some  act:  &e  act  in  this  place 
is,  after  examination  to  form  a  judgment;  the 
judgment  is,  to  assert  and  to  testily  which  is 
the  doctrine  revealed  by  God,  or  contained 
in  the  Book ;  and  to  determine  that,  is  to  put 
an  end  to  liie  controversy,  by  removing  the 
doubt  which  existed:  that  doubt  can  not  be 
removed,  but  by  giving  certainty;  certainty 
can  be  given  only  by  creating  evidence  of 
truth ;  evidence  of  truth,  in  this  case,  is  clear, 
infallible,  certain  evidence,  as  to  what  doc- 
trine revealed  by  God  is  contained  in  that 
passage  or  in  that  book.  Thus,  if  the  Church 
is  to  have  such  authority,  she  must  have 
power  properly  derived  to  her,  to  do  those 
sets;  soeh  power  can  be  properly  derived  to 
her  only  from  one  source,  which  is  the  Deity 
himsell  Therefore,  unless  God  himself  has 
given  to  her  power  to  decide  with  infallible 
certainty  what  is  the  doctrine  which  God  has 
revealed  in  that  book,  or  that  passage,  she 
can  haye  no  authority  to  judge  and  to  deter- 
ffiine  in  controversies  of  £Euth.  And  if  she 
has  no  such  power,  we  have  no  mode  of 
knowing  with  certainty  what  God  has  taught; 
becanse,  no  other  body  or  individual  hiys 
claim  to  this  authority  except  herself,  and' if 
her  claim  is  unfounded,  we  have  no  ground 
of  certainty,  because  all  are  liable  to  error: 
and  God  requires  us  to  believe  with  a  firm 
fiuth  what  He  teaches,  and  yet  leaves  us 
without  any  certain  mode  of  ascertainin£[ 
what  we  are  to  believe.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  assert,  that  he  requires 
of  us  to  be  hypocrites,  by  professing  to  be- 
lieve, what  we  may  or  may  not  believe ;  and 
it  would  be  equaUy  preposterous  to  assert 
that  his  Church  could  have  a  power  to  judge 
and  to  determine  what  he  has  taught,  and  yet 
we  not  be  bound  in  conscience  mentally  to 
believe  what  the  tribunal  to  which  he  gave 
the  authority  had  proposed  to  us  as  l^ing 
fevealed  by  him. 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  dtc 

A  Roman  Cathouc. 

CAorieaton,  S.  C,  August  21a^  1826. 

LETTER  VL 

T9  the  Rev.  Hugh  SmUk,  A.  ilf.,  Redor  of 

8l  Poms  Churchy  Augusta, 

Rsy.  Sib  : — In  my  last  I  agreed  with  you 

to  saying,  ''Let  then  the  Church  be  the  wit* 

i  and  keeper  of  holy  writ ;/or  so  Qod  hath 


ordained.  Let  her  have  authority  to  judge 
and  determine  in  controversies  of  faith.** 
We  saw.  Rev.  Sir,  if  she  had  such  authority, 
it  must  have  been  derived  from  God,  and 
must  bind  the  conscience  of  man;  because  it 
would  be  folly  to  say  that  a  controversy  had 
been  determined,  when  the  parties  were  left 
at  liberty  to  profess  wtmt  they  pleased;  and 
it  would  be  irreligious  to  assert  that  God 
could  bind  man  to  be  a  hypocrite,  by  requir- 
ing of  him  to  profess  the  belief  of  what  he 
did  not  conscientiously  assent  to  be  truth. 
The  Church  can  theretore  have  no  authority 
to  judge  and  to  determine  controver^es  of 
faith,  unless  her  decisions  will  bind  the  con- 
sciences of  her  members:  and  God  cannot 
bind  any  person  to  receive  and  to  obey  a 
judgment  and  determination  of  a  tribunal 
which  might  as  easily  lead  man  to  error  as 
to  truth ;  if  God  then  binds  man  tOT>bedience 
he  must  himself  lead  the  tribunal  to  give  an 
infallibly  true  judgment;  his  command  of 
obedience  is  a  pledge  that  he  will  so  direct; 
therefore  it  was,  that  in  my  last  1  wrote  that 
you  must  ultimately  come  to  maintain  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church.  But  no;  you 
will  not:  for  you  immediately  add,  "not  that 
absolute  authority  whieh  is  predicated  upon 
the  claim  of  infallibility.''  Really,  Rev.  Sir, 
you  appear  to  me  to  wax  worse  in  your  con- 
tradictions, because  you  now  deny  what  you 
before  asserted.  You  asserted  that  the 
Church  has  authority;  now  you  say  she  is 
not  to  have  that  authority  "•  absolute.^  Good 
Sir,  between  the  absolute  possession  of  jusi 
power,  and  the  absolute  want  of  just  power, 
there  is  no  medium :  for  if  a  tribunal  has 
power  to  decide,  it  absolutely  has  the  power 
of  decision:  and  if  the  tribunal  has  not  ab- 
solute power  of  decision,  it  has  no  power  to 
judge  and  to  determine.  I  will  dlow  that  in 
some  cases,  and  under  certain  conditions,  a 
tribunal  might  have  power,  and  in  all  other 
cases,  and  when  those  conditions  do  not  ex* 
ist,  be  without  any  power.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  absolute  power,  so  fSur  as  it 
goes,  or  there  is  none.  For  instance,  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  has  power,  in  case  he 
thinks  a  man  unjustly  condemned  to  death* 
to  grant  him  a  respite  until  the  Legislature 
shall  decide  upon  his  case;  thus  he  has  the 
absolute  power  of  the  respite,  though  not  the 
absolute  power  of  liberating  the  condemned  y 
but  if  the  Legislature  shall  decide  upon  par* 
doning  the  convict,  then  the  (|pvemor  has  the 
absolute  power  of  Uberatingliim  altogether. 
Where  there  is  authority,  it  is  absolute  toita 
extent;  where  it  is  not  absolute,  there  is  no 
authority.  Your  assertion  that  the  Church 
has  authority  to  judge  and  to  determine,  but 
that  this  is  not  an  authority  which  is  abso- 
lute, is  to  me  unintelligible.    <*  Not  that  an- 
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thority  which  would  fetter  the  minds  and  the 
consciences  of  her  members.**  If  it  does 
not  bind  the  mind,  it  is  no  authority  regard- 
ing faith,  for  faith  is  a  mental  act,  not  an  ex- 
ternal profession.  Let  us  suppose  a  case. 
The  Church  is  about  to  decide  a  controversy 
of  feith :  you  and  your  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Whit- 
aker,  appear  before  her.  You  both  say  she 
has  aumority  to  judge  and  to  determine; 
liiat  is,  you  say,  '*Our  Saviour  taught  that  he 
was  co-equal  God  with  his  Father."  Rev. 
"Mi.  W.  says,  "Our  blessed  Saviour  taught 
that  he  was  not  co-equal  God  with  his 
Father."*  You  both  state  vour  reasons:  the 
Church  decides  that  she  has  full  evidence 
that  the  Saviour  taught  your  proposition. 
You  call  upon  Mr.  Whitaker  to  submit  He 
answers,  "  I  cannot,  for  this  would  be  givin? 
the  Church  authority  to  fetter  the  mind  and 
conscience."  If  he  may  lawfully  thus  an- 
swer, of  what  value  is  her  authority  to  judge 
and  to  decide  your  controversy  ?  Rev.  Sir, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  do  as  Mr.  Whita^ 
ker  does,  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of 
any  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  than  to  be  thus 
increasing  your  difficulties,  and  making  your 
positions  ridiculous.  If  she  has  authority, 
say  so,  and  obey  it;»if  she  has  not,  boldly 
say  so  at  once,  but  never  speak  again  of  such 
a  thing  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 

But  at  leasts  though  she  has  not  authority 
to  fetter  Mr.  Whitaker's  mind  and  con- 
acience,  he  ought  to  pay  exteinal  respect  to 
a  constituted  tribunal  by  giving  an  open  pro- 
fession of  doctrine,  thougn  his  mind  ana  his 
conscience  may  still  preserve  freedom  and 
remain  unfettered.  I  differ  indeed  very 
widely  from  your  Rev.  confrere  in  doctrine 
and  in  discipline;  and  upon  this  point  he 
needs  not  my  advice;  but  that  advice  would 
be,  never  t-o  oe  guQty  of  hypocrisy  by  pro- 
fessing to  belong  to  a  body  which  adopts  a 
code  of  doctrine  that  he  does  not  in  his  con- 
science believe  to  be  true. 

As  to  fettering  the  word  of  God,  it  is  an 
expressions  Mrhich,  Rev.  Sir,  I  did  not  expect 
from  you,  nor  from  any  reasonable  person. 
How  many  meanings  has  the  word  of  Godi 
Has  it  more  than  one  ?  If  the  Saviour  says, 
''This  is  my  body,"  the  phrase  has  some  ae- 
finite  meaning.  When  I  have  fully  ascer- 
tained what  tmit  meaning  is,  do  I  fetter  God*s 
word  by  saying,  ''He  meant  what  he  said?" 
I  really  blush,  Sir,  whilst  I  write,  and  for  the 
first  moment  si^ce  I  took  up  my  pen  to  ad- 
dress you,  I  feel  almost  indignant  when  I 
find  it  souffht  to  degrade  the  eternal  word  of 
the  Most  High  God,  by  assimilating  it  to  the 
▼ile  production  of  some  pettifogging  attor- 
ney, who,  anxious  to  cheat,  strives  to  hide 
the  meaning  of  his  phrases  in  ambiguous 
expreasions,  that  he  may  escape  being  fet- 


tered to  an  inconvenient  construction.  Sir, 
the  word  of  God  has  but  one  meaning,  and 
that  meaning  is  eternal  truth,  and  its  perfec- 
tion would  he  fettering  the  expression  to  the 
display  of  that  and  only  that ;  to  effect  this, 
Sir,  would  be  to  rid  the  world  of  those  evils 
of  which  you  aifected  to  complain  when  you 
wrote. 

^  Had  it  been  always  thus  interpreted,  not- 
withstanding the  varieties  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  mind,  the  Christian  world  would 
not  have  been  called  to  witness  so  many  divi- 
sions and  sub-divisions,  modifications  and  re- 
modifications  of  doctrinal  incorrectness.  Nor 
would  the  Bible  itself  have  been  insulted,  by 
being  given  as  the  authority  for  so  much  that 
is  absurd  in  theory,  or  demoralizing  in  practical 
tendency." 

There  is  no  species  of  science,  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  does  not  fetter  the  mind  by 
restricting  it  to  what  is  discovered  to  hie 
truth.  Such  fettering  is  a  blessing.  There  is. 
Sir,  a  species  of  pulpit-talk  sometimes,  in- 
deed too  often,  mistaken  for  preaching  aiKl 
substituted  therefor,  which  gives  words  with- 
out ideas ;  but  it  is  worse  than  nonsense,  be- 
cause it  deludes  by  the  very  sotmd  having  a 
semblance  to  reason:  there  is  one  excuse  lor 
him  who  uses  it:  he  might  himself  be  the 
dupe  of  the  similitude.  I  should  regret,  Sir, 
to  charge  you  with  a  deliberate  intention  to 
deceive  yourheareft,  when  you  asserted  that 
to  fix  the  meaning  which  6od  intended  his 
word  should  convey,  would  be  what  bears 
the  appearance  of  a  crime  in  the  expression; 
'*  fettering  the  word  of  God."  Sir,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  fettered  it,  when  they  decided  that 
those  texts  which  Arius  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  Son  was  not  consubstantia]  to  the 
Father,  did  not  mean  what  he  taught ;  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  fettered  it,  when  they 
decided  that  the  texts  which  Nestorius  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  there  were  two  persona 
in  Christ,  did  not  mean  what  he  taught;  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  fettered  it,  when  they 
decided  that  tiie  texts  which  Eutyches  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  there  was  only  one 
nature  in  Uhrist,  did  not  mean  what  he 
taught;  the  first  Council  of  Jerusalem  fet- 
ter^ it,  when  they  decided  thatuthe  texts  ad* 
duced  to  prove  the  necessity  of  circumcision 
in  Christianity,  did  not  mean  what  some  of 
the  very  first  Christians  contended  was  their 
meaning ;  the  blessed  Saviour  himself  fet- 
tered it,  when  he  taught  the  disciples  upon 
the  mountain,  and  on  a  thousand  other  occa- 
sions. Explanation  of  the  true  meaning  of 
any  law  is  not  fettering  the  law,  but  applyinir 
it  to  its  proper  purpose,  after  having  point^ 
out  what  that  purpose  is.  Teaching  man- 
kind the  law  of  Crod,  and  explaining  pre- 
cisely what  he  has  revealed,  is  not  fettering 
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the  mind,  bat  w  enlightening  and  instract- 
ing  and  freeing  the  imnd  from  the  fetters  of 
ignoranoe.  Do  not,  then,  Rev.  Sir,  imagine 
that  because  you  have  culled  from  some 
fonner  writers,  of  the  modem  English 
Church,  a  few  of  theur  phrases,  the  people 
of  America  will  be  led  to  imaguie  that 
the  echo  of  delusive  and  refuted  jargon  con- 
tains sound  reason.  If  the  Church  has  au- 
thority to  decide  controversies  of  faith,  that 
anthority  must  be  absolute,  and  must  be 
foonded  upon  her  possession  of  a  power 
to  tell  us  with  certainty  what  God  has  re- 
vealed; the  instant  man  is  taught  with  cer- 
tainty what  God  has  revealed,  that  moment 
his  conscience  is  bound,  in  virtue  of  God's 
dominion  only,  it  is  true,  but  by  the  judi- 
cial testimony  of  the  Church.  So  when 
I  bow  to  tl^  decision  of  the  Supieme 
Court  of  the  State,  I  do  it,  not  because  the 
judges  have  any  inherent  power  of  their  own 
to  bind  me  to  obedience,  but  because  I  owe 
that  obedience  to  the  State,  which  commis- 
sioned the  court  to  give  me  judicial  testimony, 
u  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  passage  of 
its  law.  The  court  possesses  no  ocuous 
jwwer  to  fetter  me  or  to  fetter  the  law,  but 
it  has  a  wholesome  and  necessary  authority 
to  judge  and  to  determine  what  is  that  law 
whieh  is  superior  to  the  court  and  to  the 
suitor:  and  it  would  be  a  strange  plea  to  set 
np,  that  the  court  had  authority  to  aecide,  but 
notto  decide  with  certainty,  not  to  fetter  mep 
nor  the  kiw,  but  still  to  decide. 

But  yon  will  tell  me  that  you  do  not  ooa- 
tiadiet  yourself,  because  you  allow  the 
Chorch  ^that  authority  which,  resting  on  the 
poflseasion  of  concentnted  wisdom  and  piety, 
ud  apon  the  peculiar  benediction  of  her 
divine  founder  tood  head,  is  all  that  she  arro- 
gates to  herself^  inducing  her  not  to  go  beyond 
the  wofd  of  the  Lord  to  do  either  less  or  more." 
If  I  could  know  what  you  mean,  I  should 
be  able  in  a  word  to  cu^tch  your  whole 
phrue.  This  quotation  of  yours,  in  my  ap? 
prehension,  should  mean  that  the  Church 
nia  the  power  of  giving  an  infallibly  correct 
jodgment— yet  that  cannot  be  your  meaning, 
Mttoae  you  said  before,  ^'not  that  absolute 
anthority  which  is  predicated  on  the  chiim  of 
inialhbility.''  You  say  here,  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  her  decisions  in  controversies 
of  fiiith,  is  to  judge  and  determine,  Tiot  going 
beyond  the  word  of  God  either  for  kss ;  that 
is,  giving  us  the  doctrines  wh^le  and  entire ; 
BO  that  we  do  not  set  less  than  the  revehi- 
tion  and  law  of  Goa;  fior  more ;  so  that  we 
g«t  no  more  than  the  law  of  God.  Then,  if 
ve  ^et  neither  less  nor  more,  we  must  get 
peeisely  the  law  of  God.  If  she  has  got  a 
PKttliar  benedtaion  of  Oodfor  this  purvose, 
^  peculiar  benediction  must  be  infallibly 


efficacious,  and  so  I  shall  by  her  testimonial 
judgment  and  determination,  get  pYecisely 
and  infrdlibly  the  whole  word  or  revelation 
of  the  Lord,  neither  more  or  less.  If  this 
is  not  authority  predicated  upon  in&llibility, 
I  know  not  what  it  is:  and  if  it  be  not,  I 
have  no  certainty,  because  if  she  is  not  in- 
&llible  she  may  err;  and  if  she  may  err,  I 
cannot  be  certain  but  she  does  actiudly  err 
in  this  special  instance.  But  you  will  ask, 
has. she  not  God's  peculiar  benediction?  I 
answer,  by  asking:  will  it  infallibly  lead  her 
to  truth?  If  it  will,  I  have  certaintv,  and  her 
authority  is  predicated  on  in&llibibty.  If  it 
will  not,  I  have  no  certainty,  and  bereft  of 
that,  I  can  have  no  fiuth,  oecause  fiuth  is 
founded  upon  certain  and  not  upon  probably 
true  testimony.  It  would  be  a  novel  mode, 
Rev.  Sir,  of  commencing  a  Christian  creed, 
to  say :  "•  I  believe  it  is  highly  probable  that 
there  is  one  God.  I  believe  that  it  is  hiMj 
probable  that  his  only  Son  became  man ;  I  be- 
lieve it  is  extremely  probable  he  died  on  the 
cross.  I  believe  it  is  very  likely,  indeed  I  am 
almost  certain,  that  he  will  reward  the  good 
and  punish  the  wicked."  No,  Sir,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  faith  except  upon  the  basis 
of  infallible  certainty;  and  the  infallible  cer- 
tainty that  the  Churoh  will  give  us  the  doc- 
trine of  God,  rests  upon  her  concentrated 
wisdom  and  piety,  uniting  the  testimony  of 
such  a  host  so  congregated  from  every 
Quarter  of  the  globe,  as  renders  it  imoossme 
that  they  shoiud  either  be  deoeivea  as  to 
what  conmion  doctrine  received  from  Christ 
was  given  by  the  founders  of  all  the  Church- 
es to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  makes  it 
impossible  that  they  should  conspire  to  cor- 
rupt that  testimony.  But,  Rev.  Sir,  one 
would  imagine  you  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  unfolding  the  record  of  this  tribunal, 
because  the  date  of  your  change  and  all  its 
circumstances,  and  the  testimony  against  it 
are  indelibly  clear  upon  it  The  second 
ground  is,  the  peculiar  benediction  and  pro- 
mise to  which  you  allude;  but  which  cer- 
tainly, if  made,  places  you  in  no  very  envia- 
ble a  station,  because  to  justify  you^s|^,  you 
must  prove  that  the  benediction  was  inemcik 
cioua,  and  that  the  divine  promise  was  for- 
gotten; because  unless  the  Church  erred  in 
her  doctrine,  you  are  opposed  to  Godls  truth. 
No  wonder  then  that  you  instinctively  shrink 
back  and  throw  your  old  shield  befi>re  you: 
**  Give  her  less  than  this,  and  you  make  mr  a 
mere  nuUity;  give  her  more  than  ikisj  and 
then  you  make  the  Bible  the  mere  creature 
of  her  will"  As  for  the  figure  of  ^  nuignify- 
mg  the  ark  above  ^e  law  and  the  testimony 
which  it  endhrines,"  I  do  not  understand  it, 
unless  you  mean  one  of  two  things,  neither 
of  which,  even  in  your  own  statement,  is 
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trae;  viz.  either  that  the  Church  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  Bible  than  has  a  box  in  which 
it  is  kept — or  that  the  dead  ark  had  authority 
to  judge  and  to  determine  eontroveraies  of 
frith,  for  which  purpose  it  possessed  con- 
centrated wisdom  and  pietj,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  peculiar  benediction  from  God. 
You  have  therefore  retreated  to  final  unin- 
telligibility,  from  multiplied  contradiction. 
Here,  at  least  from  me,  you  may  be  secure. 
And  now  in  sober  sadness  1  ask  you,  have 
you  made  one  step  towards  removing  the 
appalling  difficulty  which  has  met  you  at 
every  turn  ?  *^  But  when  we  leave  this  gene- 
ral ground;  when  we  ask  what  the  faith  of 
the  Go^el  is  in  all  its  parts,  coincidence  of 
sentiment  is  at  an  end,  and  many  contradic- 
tory replies  meet  our  ear.  How  then  are  we 
to  choose  amidst  all  these  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  men  ?  How  is  the  fiuth  of  the  Gospel 
to  be  more  minutely  ascertained  f*  You  told 
us  enlightened  reason  would  lead  us  to  know- 
ledge ;  then  you  said  that  even  if  we  found 
it»  we  still  should  not  agree.  You  next  an- 
swered, that  primitive  antiquity  would  illup^ 
tiate  those  things  not  clearly  revealed  in  the 
book.  The  saints  would  tell  us  what  doo~ 
trmes  they  derived  from  the  Apostles:  this 
was  our  tradition;  of  course  you  ran  away 
from  [it,]  telling  us  that  vou  only  sent  us  to 
them  for  the  puipose  of  knowing  what  the> 
vraOised.  The  Bible  was  to  give  doctrine. 
Then  jom  told  us  the  Church  had  authority 
to  decide  in  controversies  of  faith.  But  you 
Boon  denied  this,  for  you  told  us  that  her 
decisions  should  not  fetter  our  minds  nor 
fetter  the  word  of  God.  Still  you  told  us 
thai  she  had  wisdom  and  piety  and  Grod's 
peculiar  blessing, to  establish  her  authority; 
and  yet  though  so  established,  she  may  err, 
although  she  could  not  give  U5«  more  than 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  nor  less  than  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  yet,  ^ivingprecisely  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  she  might  err.  The  whole  con- 
clusion then  seems  by  some  magic  brought 
to  this,  that  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  is 
meant  the  Bible.  The  old  question  then 
recurs: — suppose  I  believe  this  to  be  God's 
book,  how  shall  I  know  its  meaning  where 
there  are  so  many  contradictory  explana- 
tions %  And  to  this,  Sir,  you  give  no  answer. 
By  what  right  then.  Rev.  Sir,  do  you  presume 
to  call  me  erroneous  in  my  interpretation  of 
that  book  ?  By  what  right,  Sir,  do  you  pre- 
to  tell  Mr.  Moderwell  or  Mr.  Whitaker, 


or  any  other  human  being,  that  you  or  your 
society  are  right,  and  that  any  one  who  dif- 
fers from  you  is  wrong  ?  1  differ.  Sir,  from 
Mr.  Whitaker's  explanations  of  the  sacred 
volume,  as  much  probably  as  does  any  other 
human  being.  I  adore  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  the  self-same  homage  as  I  do  the 
Father:  I  believe,  as  firmly  as  I  do  that  I 
now  write,  that  he  who  was  crucified  on 
Calvary  was  the  eternal  God,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  having  a  body  and  soul 

Fersonally  united  to  his  oivine  nature.  Bat 
am  at  as  perfect  a  loss  as  I  ever  was  in  my 
life  to  know  how,  when  Mr.  Whitaker  de- 
nies that  those  propositions  are  contained  in 
the  Bible,  you  can  prove  with  certainty  thai 
they  are.  You  adduce  texts ;  and  he  addueee 
texts  in  contradiction  to  you.  You  say  he 
mistakes;  he  chfu^fes  the  mistake  upon  you. 
You  say  that  the  Church  in  the  first  agea 
explained  them  as  xvou  do,  and  that  you 
therefore  must  be  right  He  asks  you  wheth- 
er the  Church  was  then  infallible  in  her  ex- 
planations: you  say,  ^  iVb,  she  was  liable  to 
error.'*  He  says  that  she  erred  in  this  ex- 
phination  if  she  gave  it  Who  is  now  to  de- 
cide it  between  you  ?  ^  Let  the  Church  have 
authority  to  decide  this  controversy,'*  you 
say.  tie  answers,  **  But  you  said  she  was 
not  infallible  and  had  no  authority  to  fetter 
God*s  word."  I  have  read  some  very  fine 
sounding  works  wMch  would  decide  against 
you,  upon  the  very  ground  that  you  followed 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  in  those  early 
ages;  because  the  blow-pipe  had  not  as  yet 
been  invented,  nor  was  there  a  sufficient 
number  of  (rreek  names  given  to  plants  and 
flowers^  science  was  then  only  in  its  em- 
bryo-^America  had  not  been  discovered,  and 
therefore  the  Apostles  could  not  testify  the 
doctrines  of  the  Saviour,  nor  could  this  tes- 
timony have  been  secured  and  perpetuated, 
for  the  mariner's  compass  was  not  construct- 
ed, neither  gun-powder  nor  steam-enginee 
were  used;  Luther  had  not  written,  nor 
were  the  articles  of  the  English  Protestant 
Church  enacted  by  proper  authority.  Rev. 
Sir,  1  am  tired,  and  so  I  suspect  are  you;  and 
so  1  fear  are  my  readers,  i  trust  when  yon 
next  hold  a  convention  of  your  Church,  yon 
will  have  the  goodness  to  leave  us  unmo- 
lested; and  I  shall  on  my  part  cease  to  sub- 
scribe myself.        Yours,  &c.  d^c. 

A  Roman  CATHOua 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  28^  183a 
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[Tbx  foUowing  brief  critique  upon  a  sophism  frequently  made  use  of  against  the  Gatho&e 
aignment»  is  extracted  from  the  "  United  States  Catholic  Miscellany"  VoL  II. tor  1824.] 


Dh.  Watts,  in  his  Treatise  of  Logic,  and 
other  writers  of  his  description,  charge  Ro- 
man Catholics  with  gross  and  palpable  ab- 
flordity  in  their  arguments,  and  exemplify 
the  sophism  of  the  Vicious  Circley  by  refer- 
enee  to  the  arguments  of  Catholics,  viz. 

**  A  vicious  circle  is  when  when  two  pro- 
positions, equally  uncertain,  are  used  to  prove 
each  other.  Thus  Papists  prove  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  by  the  infallibility  of  their 
Church,  and  then  prove  the  iafalfil»liW  of 
their  Church  from  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.^ 

To  a  8chool-boy  this  appears  a  formidable 
barrier  against  Poperv,  and  many  a  sage 
professor  has  learnedly  decIaimcKl  against 
Popish  absurdity,  in  the  detail  of  the  exem- 
plification. Stamped  with  the  authority  of 
a  dictum  of  the  schools,  the  example  passes 
with  equal  currency  as  the  definition. 

Let  us  meet  the  mighty  adversary.  To 
do  so  we  must  take  the  following  three 


Case  1.  A  Papist  argues  with  a  person 
who  believes  in  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  who  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  intaUibility  of  the  Churoh.  No  one- 
will  tell  as  that  the  said  Papist  is  guilty  of 
bad  logic  and  is  a  sophist,  when  he  thus  ad- 
dresses such  a  person—*'  Sir,  yon  acknow- 
ledge this  book  to  be  authority,  I  shall  shew 
yoo  from  several  passages  thereof,  that  the 
Church  is  infallible.^  This  is  not  a  vicious 
drele,  for  there  is  no  question  between  them 
of  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  and  to  such 
a  person  the  Papist  does  not  prove  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church.  Uence,  in  this  case,  there  is 
no  vicious  circle,  for  if  he  prove  the  infulli- 
bflitj  of  the  Church  from  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  only  proves  that  which 
has  been  questioned,  from  that  of  which 
there  was  no  question. 

Case  2.  A  Papist  argues  with  a  person 
who  acknowledges  the  infallibility  of  the 
Qiurch^but  questions  and  doubts  the  autho- 
rity of  certain  Books.  No  one  can  say  it 
would  be  sophistry  to  address  such  a  person 
in  these  words — *^  Sir,  you  allow  the  body 
of  true  believers,  that  is  the  Church,  does 
eertainlj  know  what  God  has  revealed,  and 
can  pomt  out  with  in&llible  certainty  the 
books  which  do  contain  his  revelations.  Sir, 
that  Chureh  testifies  to  you  that  these  books  1 


do  contain  his  revelation.  Therefore,  by 
your  principle,  you  must  receive  these  books 
as  the  word  of  God." 

This  certainly  is  not  proving  one  ques* 
tionable  proposition  by  another,  and  then 
proving  the  second  by  the  first  But  it  is 
proving  that  which  has  been  questioned  and 
of  which  there  was  doubt,  by  that  of  which 
there  was  no  doubt    This  is  no  sophistry. 

Case  3.  A  Papist  argues  with  a  person 
who  does  not  ^believe  either  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  or  in  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  this  case  he  cannot  assume 
either  as  a  principle.  What  is  he  to  do  ? 
What  would  a  Protestant  do  ?  The  Catho- 
lic can  do  at  least  as  much.  The  Protestant 
says  that  without  the  authority  of  an  in&Ui- 
ble  church,  he  can  prove  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  same  arguments  will, 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic,  lead  to  the  same 
conclnsion.  Therefore,  if  it  be  possible  for 
the  Protestant,  it  is  possible  for  the  Catho- 
lic—therefore the  Catholic  needs  not  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  to  do  whiat  his 
neighbor  can  do  without  it 

Having  proved  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures thus,  the  Catholic  may  next  proceed 
upon  what  he  has  proved,  now  assuming  as 
a  principle  that  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Thus  we  are  brought  to  case  1,  in 
which  there  is  no  sophism. 

Or  the  Catholic  may  find,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scripture,  reasons  to  convince 
a  person,  that  if  God  speaks  he  must  estab- 
lish some  mode  by  whkih  man  may  infallibly 
find  out  what  he  teaches ;  and  next  that  this 
mode  is  by  receiving  the  testimony  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Church;  and  thus  we  are 
brought  to  case  2,  in  which  there  is  no  so- 
phism. 

Thus,  whether  a  Catholic  or  Papist  ar- 
gues with  a  person  who  allows  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  but  does  not  allow  Church  in- 
fallibility ;  or  argues  with  a  person  who  allows' 
Church  infallibility,  but  does  not  allow  Scrip- 
tural authority ;  or  argues  with  a  person  who 
does  not  allow  either;  he  proceeds  to  prove 
both  points  without  sophistry:  he  does  not 
argue  in  a  vicious  circle-— he  is  not  a  violator 
of  the  niles  of  sound  sense  or  good  logic — 
and  Dr.  Watts  and  his  imitators,  either  were 
very  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  Catho- 
lics argue,  or  very  ignorant  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  sophism  of  a  vicious  drde— or  were 
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dishonest  men  who  deceived  their  pupils 
upon  an  important  subject,  and  who  bore 
false  testimony  against  the  best  and  most 
numerous,  and  most  enlightened  society  in 
the  whole  world. 

We  leave  to  their  admirers  vid  followers 
their  choice  or  the  several  porUons  of  this 
ffood  disjunctive  proposition,  and  we  trust 
uiat  each  day  will  add  new  light  to  the  in- 
tellect,- and  new  desires  to  the  will,  so  that 


true  knowledge  may  increase,  sophistry  be 
detected  and  exposed,  and  the  most  import- 
ant concerns  of  men  be  brought  more  closely 
under  the  eye  of  reason  and  the  regulation 
of  correct  judgment 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 
Those  shatlow  draughts  intoxicate  the  bram ; 
But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Pope. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  CALUMNIES  OF  J.  BLANCO  WHITE  AGAINST 

THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  THE  T7BITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

[The  following  Series  of  Letters  has  been  assigned  the  first  place  among  the  larger  Contro- 
versial Writings  of  Dr.  England — ^both  as  naturally  taking  this  place  in  the  chronological  order, 
'  and  also,  because  the  introductory  remarks  with  which  they  are  prefiEu^d,  and  the  primaiy  sub- 
ject of  the  Evidence  of  the  Oatbolic  Religion,  which  is  contained  in  them,  naturally  oonnect 
them  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  the  Polemic  Dirision  of  his  Worfes.  They 
weft  published  in  the  ^U.  S.  Cathobc  Miscellany/'  Vols.  VI  and  VII,  for  the  years  1826-8.] 


LETTER  L 
To  the  Roman  Caiholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
Mt  Friends, — ^I  am  a  native  of  Ireland, 
but  a  citizen  of  America,  and  of  course,  have 
resided  during  several  years  in  this  Union. 
I  am  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  one  of  the 
principal  inducements  which  operated  on  my 
mind  in  preferring  this  to  any  other  part  of 
the  worla  was,  not  merely  the  excellence  of 
its  political  institutions,  but,  as  I  flattered 
myself,  the  absence  of  bigotry.  I  was  led  to 
believe  that,  although  men  differed  from 
each  other  in  religion,  yet  when  there  was 
no  profit  or  preference  to  be  obtained  by 
acrimony,  I  should  not  meet  with  any.  I 
^  was  also  led  to  think  the  American  mind 
was  candidly  and  sincerely  occupied  in 
searching  after  truth ;  and  Uuit,  as  it  was  given 
to  investigation,  it  would  speedily  arrive 
at  its  discovery.  I  must  confess,  that  I  have 
been  disabusea  of  some  of  [part]  my  error. 
I  found  that  there  was  in  the  general  con- 
stitutions of  most  of  the  States,  a  principle 
which  restrained  men  from  being  tyrants  over 
the  consciences  of  their  neighbor,  but  that 
neither  law  nor  constitution  had  effected 
what  I  now  find  cannot  be  produced  by  mere 
political  r^ulation— 4hat  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate feeung  which  is  the  result  of  true 
charity  for  each  other,  amongst  men  who 
differ  in  religious  belief.  I  found  what  I 
was  altogether  unprepared  for ;  that,  in  many 
of  our  States,  a  Roman  Catiiolic,  though 
legally  and  politically  upon  a  level  with  his 


fellow-citizens,  was  however  too  often  look- 
ed upon,  by  reason  of  his  religion,  as  in 
some  degree  morally  degraded.  I  found 
that  it  was  by  no  means  considered  a  want 
of  liberality,  on  the  -part  of  Protestants,  to 
vilify  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  use  the 
harshest  and  most  offensive  terms  when 
designating  its  practices ;  but  that  if  a  Ca> 
tholic  used  any  phrase  however  modified, 
which  even  insinuated  any  thing  derogatory 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  he  was  marked 
out  as  a  shocking  bi^t,  and  his  offence  was 
unpardonable.  The  newspapers,  I  perceived, 
were  generally  stuffed  with  extracts  and 
articles  which  were  offensive  to  GathoUea ; 
but  the  editors  were  very  careful  not  to 
bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  their  ears  by  in- 
serting a  paragraph  offensive  to  any  Fro- 
testant  society.  I  had  firequent  opportuni- 
ties of  conversing  with  polite  uvl  well- 
informed  Protestant  gentlemen,  and  they, 
thou^  knowing  ray  religion,  used  the  most 
offensive  phraseology  when  speaking  of  our 
Church  or  our  institutions,  beinff,  I  am  con- 
vinced, totally  unconscious  that  me  language 
which  they  used  was  originally  constructed 
to  offend  us.  They  spoke  to  me  of  tlie 
Romish  Church,  ana  of  Popish  priests,  and 
of  Romish  bishops,  and  adoration  of  images, 
as  undisguisedly  as  if  they  were  not  using 
the  most  insultmff  hinguage.  I  knew  they 
meant  nothing  uuind ;  I  had  abundant  evi- 
dence  of  their  good  will ;  yet,  though  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  indelicate  in  me  lo  womd 
them,  by  requesting  they  would  change  thttr 
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phnaea,  1  deemed  it  more  than  matter  of 
coriosi^  to  discover,  why  this  langoage  was 
used,  and  why  the  Catholic  was  nidervalued. 

It  struck  me,  as  this  had  been  an  Eneli^h 
colony,  and  as  many  of  the  gentlraien  ^om 
I  met  had  either  been  educated  in  England, 
or  under  English  teachers,  that  they  had 
learned  also  some  of  the  English  &brica^ 
tion&  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  a 
fiiend  of  this  description  to  inform  me  in 
ainoerity  whether  he  thought  a  sood  Roman 
Catholic  could  be  a  good  republican  citizen. 
After  such  a  request  and  explanation  as 
made  him  feel  at  full  liberty,  he  very  can- 
didly told  me  that  he  did  not  I  followed 
up  my  inquiry,  and  soon  discovered  that  the 
general  impression  amongst  the  best  informed 
eitizena  of  the  Southern  States  was  idtoge- 
ther  unfavorable  to  Catholics,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Catholic  religion  must  produce 
effects,  which  would  be  fatal  to  Our  state  of 
society  and  government  So  fkr  from  con- 
demning those  gentlemen,  my  respect  for 
their  kindness  was  increased,  tiiough  I  la- 
mented the  mistake  into  which  they  had 
fidlen  as  to  our  tenets,  and  the  general 
character  of  our  religion.  And,  my  friends, 
if  our  religion  was  what  they  were  led  to 
believe  it  was,  very  few,  if  any,  of  us  would 
continue  in  the  communion  or  the  Holy  See. 
More  extended  travelling  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  makinpf  more  extensive  inquiry; 
and  eveiY  where  m  twelve  of  our  States 
where  I  nad  the  means  of  knowing  pretty 
aecnrately  the  general  sentiment,  I  have  no 
doubt  now  upon  my  mind,  that,  as  a  body, 
we  are  undervalued  by  our  fellow-citizens ; 
and  that  this  arises  not  from  any  bad  feeling 
on  their  port  generally  towards  us,  but  from 
their  miiiaking  our  character  and  tenets.  I 
believe  the  great  majority  are  well  disposed 
to  meet  us  with  cordial  affection,  but  1  fear 
there  are  some  whose  interest  and  whose 
bigotry  nige  them  to  keep  us  estranged  from 
61^  other. 

Having  convinced  myself  of  the  truth  of 
these  iSicts  which  I  have  thus  stated,  my 
next  inquuy  was  into  tiieir  cause.    I  shall 

E'  re  yon  my  opinion  and  its  foundation.  I 
ve  not  hastily  formed  it ;  nor  have  I  an 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  my  fellow-citizens. 
These  States  were  British  colonies,  now  lit- 
Ue  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  In  every 
one  of  them  except  Pennsylvania,  the  penal 
laws  against  CaUioIics  were  in  full  force, 
and  in  most  of  them  they  were  executed  with 
unrelenting  rigor.  In  Pennsylviumia,  though 
the  Cathoue  was  not  l^ally  persecuted,  ne 
existed  under  that  moral  degradation  which 
resulted  as  well  from  the  self-esteem  of  the 
Quaker,  as  from  the  Protestant's  viewing  him 
ss  his  inferior  in  the  mother  country  uid  in 


the  other  colonies.  Periuips  it  will  be 
scarcely  a  digression  here,  to  remark,  that 
Pennsylvania  has  been  amply  repaid  for  her 
just  benevolence.  The  rapid  improvement 
of  that  State  has  been  generally  attributed 
to  the  steady,  sober  industry  of  the  Quakere ; 
no  one  will  deny  that  they  are  the  promi- 
nent figures  upon  the  canvass,  and  they  not 
only  will  bear  inspection,  but  at  distance  will 
appear  alone.  Yet  he  who  examines  closely, 
will,  behind  their  large  coats,  observe  that 
much  of  the  back  scenery  is  concealed ;  he 
will  also  discover,  that  t^e  Irish  and  the  few 
German  Catholics,  whom  their  friends  sent 
to  till  the  back  country,  are  found,  where 
that  back  ground  is  visible,  to  be  those  upon 
whom  the  drudgery  devolved,  and  they  are 
painted  busily  engaged  at  the  plough  and 
with  the  axe.  When  the  drum  called  forth 
the  colonists  to  battle,  the  Pennsylvania 
line  was  consequently  found  to  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  Irish  Catholics.  New 
Voi^  then  had  her  persecuting  law;  but 
since  it  has  been  repealed,  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics have  wrought  her  up  into  wealth,  as  they 
previously  did  Pennsylvaniiw 

I  shall  only  state  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Catholic  was  by  British 
policy,  by  British  contrivance,  by  British  ex- 
ample, and  by  British  law,  degraded  in  every 
colony,  persecuted  in  all  but  one.  The  feel- 
ings of  nations  do  not  suddenly  or  very 
quickly  subside,  much  less  become  altoge- 
ther oifferent  Onljr  half  a  century  has 
passed  away  since  this  was  the  case,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  tiiat  all  this  feeling 
could  be  forgotten  by  this  time.  Men  wifi 
always  be  prone  to  say,  there  must  have 
been  some  good  cause  for  legal  oppression. 
Do  not  mistake  me ;  I  do  not  intend  to  say, 
that  the  excuse  will  ever  hold  good  for  the 
oppression  of  a  Protestant  by  a  Catholic,  or 
if  so,  it  can  only  be  in  Spain.  But  in  all 
other  places,  it  is  but  reasonable,  some  phi- 
losophere  say,  to  suppose  the  Catholic  gave 
cause,  or  if  he  did  not,  the  Protestant  thought 
he  did,  which  is  equally  sufficient  Now, 
you  and  I  probably  believe  that  no  cause 
was  given ;  out  let  us  concede  that  there 
was  cause,  and  leave  to  those  who  made  and 
executed  the  penal  laws  to  settle  their  ac- 
count with  a  just  and  meroifril  God.  I 
think  we  may  fairly  state  this  as  one  cause 
of  the  present  dis-esteem  in  which  I  believe 
we  are  held  by  many  of  our  fellow-citizens ; 
it  operates  silently,  unperceptibly,  but  effi- 
caciously. It  resolves  itself  into  this  soli- 
loquy— ^^My  anoestore  were  obliged  by  cir- 
cumstanoes  to  oppress  Catholk^s,  my  anoes- 
tore were  good,  thev  could  not  be  guilty  of 
cruelty  or' of  injustice;  I  have  heard  them 
say  there  was  good  canae ;  for,  that  fonneriy 
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Catholics  were  more  danfferoas  than  those 
of  the  present  day  are.  We  have  relieved 
them,  I  am  gUid  of  it ;  if  their  predeoessors 
had  been  aa  good  as  those  now,  the  harsh 
laws  would  not  have  been  necessary ;  but 
still  there  is  something  not  right  about  their 
system.**  In  such  a  way  as  this  does  a  good 
heart  endeavor  to  indulge  its  feelings  of 
affection  for  its  family  and  for  its  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but  the  fame  of  the  family  requires 
an  imputation  upon  the  Catholic,  and  we  are 
naturally  the  sufferers. 

Thus  that  strongest  bias  to  which  the 
human  mind  is  liable,  that  bias  arising  from 
afiection  for  one's  kindred,  respect  tor  the 
cherished  memory  of  one's  immediate  ances- 
tors, creates  in  good  and  amiable  minds, 
a  powerful  though  unsuspected  prejudice 
against  us.  There  are  no  minds  over  which 
this  prejudice  has  a  more  extensive  and  a 
better  established  dominion  than  those  of 
generous  and  amiable  fenvdes,  for  the  very 
excellence  of  their  disposition  leads  t)iem  to 
cherish  warmly  those  family  attachments 
from  which  it  springs.  This  will,  I  believe, 
tend  greatly  to  explain  what  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  to  be  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  still  scarcely  to  be  otherwise  explained: 
that  the  prejudices  against  us  were  strong- 
est in  the  minds  of  those  ladies  who,  either 
sprung  from  or  were  connected  with  the 
old  families  who,  under  the  British  rule,  held 
stations  or  offices  which  made  them,  in  some 
way  or  other,  parties  to  the  approval  or  exe- 
cution of  the  penal  laws.  That  such  is  the 
ftct  in  the  old  country  and  in  this,  will 
scarcely  be  questioned  oy  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  observa^ 
tion.  Yet  those  ladies  have  the  very  best 
dispositions  and  the  kindest  hearts ;  they  are 
humane,  generous,  and  affectionate;  but 
their  family  affections  necessarily  hold  the 
first  place,  and  they  cannot  believe  that  their 
&thers,  and  their  uncles,  and  their  progeni- 
tors, in  whom  they  have  found  so  many 
good  qualities,  could  be  persecutors  of  inno- 
cent people ;  there  must,  they  think,  have 
been  something  bad,  and  of  sufficient  crimi- 
nality  in  the  Catholics  of  that  day  to  have 
provoked  this  oppression.  Let  the  practi- 
cal error  be  only  once  in  existence.  Let 
men  of  a  certain  standing  in  society  be 
in  the  habit  of  oppression,  and  it  becomes 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  most 
amiable  portion  of  society  becomes  un- 
consciously the  preserver  of  prejudice,  and 
indirectly  the  advocate  of  oppression.  This 
has  enabled  me  often  to  excuse  what  I  la- 
mented, and  solve  what  would  be  otherwise 
insoluble. 

Another  great  source  of  prejudice  arises 
IWhb  religious  feeling.     £very  mind,  not 


actually  infidel,  views  with  more  or  less  ro> 
verence  the  edifice  for  public  worship ;  and 
generally  the  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
with  scarcely  a  suspicion  of  felsehood,^very 
statement  made  in  this  sacred  place  by  the 
man  who  is  said  and  believed  to  bear  the 
divine  commission,  to  announce  saving 
truths  to  the  world.  In  a  land  where  the 
law  prevented  the  existence  of  a  Catholic, 
the  public  teacher  of  a  religion  created  upon 
the  assumption,  that  the  Catholic  religion 
was  grossly  erroneous,  might  safely  indulge 
in  what  statements  he  thought  proper ;  and 
naturally  he  would  be  expected  occasionally 
to  inveigh  against  those  tenets,  to  destroy 
whose  prevfuence  was  the  object  of  his 
ministry:  and  to  his  declaration  there  would 
be  no  reply.  That  such  was  the  fact,  there 
exists  the  most  superabundant  evidence.  It 
was  not  only  natural,  that  the  evils  which 
were  said  to  spring  from  those  tenets  should 
be  pointed* out  kind  emblazoned,  but  we 
have  proof  that  they  were.  When  a  cen- 
tury had  thus  passed  away  in  repeated  in- 
culcations of  this  description,  by  the  minis- 
ters  of  God,  in  his  holy  place,  to  a  religious 
people,  can  we  wonder  at  the  existence  of 
strong  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  that  people, 
not  only  against  the  tenets,  but  also  against 
those  who  hold  them  ?  Religious  prejudice 
is  perhaps  stronger  than  that  of  family  affec- 
tion; either  is  ver^  powerful;  but  what 
must  be  that  prejudice  which  is  a  combina- 
tion and  a  sublimation  of  both  ? 

Had  those  holy  men  contented  themselves 
with  the  mere  statement  of  facts,  and  ai^ed 
fairly  from  those  fiicts,  we  shoukl  have  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  But  such  was  not 
the  case.  That  which  was  of  dubious  or 
eauivocal  appearance  was,  against  every  rule 
of  charity,  exhibited  in  the  worst  manner  to 
which  any  forced  construction  could  drag  it ; 
and  when  there  were  not  sufficient  facts  to 
make  out  the  case,  the  defect  waa  supplied 
by  fiction.  I  do  not  charge  all  the  sacred 
functionaries  with  wilful  misconstruction 
and  with  fabrication;  because  there  were 
some  who  did  not  stoop  to  those  meana 
Olhers  had  prejudices,  and  were  misled — 
they  believed  what  they  taught  Others 
cared  not  for  its  truth  or  falsehood,  but  dkl 
what  was  in  the  routine  of  their  duty ;  so 
that  I  am  &r  from  charging  the  body  at 
large  as  fabricators,  though  they  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  finbrications.  Tliua,  misre- 
presentation was  superadded  to  prejudice; 
and  all  obtained  the  name  of  religious  truth. 
Thus,  the  more  of  religious  zeal  existed,  the 
more  extensively  was  prejudice  against  the 
Catholic  spread  abroad.  Before  I  close  this 
series  of  letters,^  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  soeb 
authentie  facts  to  support  my  several  asser- 
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tions,  as  shall  well  warrant  every  conclusion 
that  I  draw. 

Not  only  then  were  affection  and  religion, 
the  two  finest  sources  of  human  feeling,  poi- 
soned against  us,  but  history  was  outraged, 
and  the  unbiased  judgment  was  flagrantly 
misled.  I  here  make  an  assertion,  which  if  I 
shall  not  succeed  in  proving  to  its  full  extent, 
I  consent  that  all  which  I  shall  address  to 
you  in  vindication  of  our  character  to  our 
fellow  citizens  shall^  be  valueless.  No  nation 
ever  was  so  guilty  of  a  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  the  truth  of  history  for  any  purpose, 
IS  was  the  English  nation  in  order  to  create 
prejudice  against  the  Catholics.  I  would  be 
content  to  put  myself  upon  a  trial  for  life  i^nd 
death,  upon  the  issue  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  following  propositions,  after  I 
should  have  had  the  opportunity  of  proving 
their  truth  before  an  impartial,  honest  Ameri- 
can jury.  The  British  Protestant  nation  has 
been  almost  continually  employed  in  de- 
stroying the  truth  of  history  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  obloquy  upon  the  Catholics ! ! 
The  Government  aiaed  in  this  work,  and  the 
Catholic  was  not  allowed  to  answer,  nor 
allowed  the  means  of  refutation.  Thus  a 
new  source  of  prejudice  was  added.  From 
the  most  voliyninous  histories  to  the  mere 
ehronological  tables;  from  the  College  to 
the  Nursery,  the  labor  was  to  create  and  to 
perpetuate  prejudice :  and  this  has  continued 
daring  centuries.  The  principle  having  been 
adopted  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  those  distortions  of  racts  have  the 
appearance  of  being  the  original  and  authentic 
statement  of  what  occurred,  and  the  press 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  only  the  oppo- 
ntnh  of  Catholics,  no  counter  statement 
coold  be  sent  forth. 

Besides  the  distortion  of  histoty,  the  sci- 
ences have  been  employed  by  the  British 
nation  against  us.  Her  teachers  of  logic, 
in  their  elementary  treatises,  assume  false- 
hoods as  &cts,  to  give  as  examples  of  soph- 
ism what  they  state  to  be  oar  mode  of 
reasoning,  when  in  truth  we  do  not  so  mock 
reason.  In  their  metaphysics,  every  oppor- 
tnnity  is  taken  by  many  of  their  .writers  to 
torn  us  into  ridicule  or  to  exhibit  us  as 
senseless ;  they  turn  aside  from  their  astro- 
nomical observations  to  lecture  upon  the 
inquisition,  i^ch  they  will  make  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  our  creed,  against  our  will;  the 
chemist  uses  his  laboratory  to  analyze  our 
^raments;  the  professor  of  medicine  ha^ 
langnes  upon  our  superstition ;  the  surgeon 
dissects  our  saints;  the  jurist  laments  the 
ignorance  of  our  councilsk  I  have  heard  a 
man  who  knew  not  the  first  principle  of  the 
civil  code  and  could  not  give  a  rational  defi- 
riticn  ofwhatwas  the  nature  of  a  biw,  though 


he  was  a  professor  of  law !  deliver  flippant 
opinions  upon  canons  of  our  Church  whk^h 
he  had  never  seen,  and  which,  had  he  read,  he 
could  not  understand,  because  of  his  Igno- 
rance of  history,  whilst  his  audience  gazed 
wisely  upon  each  other  as  they  applauded 
the  only  part  of  the  sentence  whksh  they 
could  repeat,  the  despotism  and  absurdity  if 
Popery.  The  very  principles  of  the  British 
law  as  of  force  in  these  States  when  they 
were  colonies,  were  predicated  upon  tiie  as- 
sumption that  our  r(;ligion  was  an  illegal 
superstition  bordering  upon  treason.  Tlius 
the  very  study  of  science  in  Britain  and  in 
her  colonies  was  calculated  to  create  prejn^ 
dice  of  a  very  formidable  nature  against  us. 

In  belles  lettres,  the  same  consequence 
was  insured.  The  mythology  of  the  hea- 
thens was  explained  by  an  exhibition  of  its 
analogy  with  our  creed ;  we  were  represented 
as  the  enemies  of  taste,  the  lovers  of  igno- 
rance, the  destroyers  of  the  fine  arts;  worse 
than  Vandals  and  more  ferocious  than  Goths. 
Geography,  as  witii  an  English  tongue  she 
described  the  nations  of  the  earth,  wasalways 
sure  to  dwell  upon  the  vices  and  the  crimes 
and  the  follies  of  every  nation  in  which  our 
religion  was  established  or-prevailed,  and  she 
became  hyperbolically  eloquent,  as  she  glow- 
ed in  her  description  of  the  virtues,  the  glories, 
the  wisdom  and  the  superiority  of  the  few 
Protestant  states  that  concentered  in  them- 
selves every  real  and  imaginary  good  which 
the  mind  could  conceive.  Even  Protestant 
England  never  persecuted,  and  Catholic  Italy 
bkzed  with  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition. 

I  am  tired  of  the  enumeration.  My  object 
was  to  shew  how  it  was  morally,  I  was  about 
to  say  physically  impossible  for  any  Ameri^ 
can  Protestant,  however  high  his  rank, 
exalted  his  mind,  extensive  his  reading,  or 
comprehensive  his  charity,  to  be  free  from 
violent  prejudice  against  Catholics  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  just  fifty  years  ago. 
My  friends,  if  we  were^placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  thev  were,<  would  not  our  pre- 
judices be  what  Theirs  were?  I  would  now 
bring  your  attention  to  another  topic.  We 
say  they  did  not  know  U3 :  but  the  present 
generation  ought  to  know  what  we  are. 
This,  I  contend,  is  an  error.  It  is  impossible 
that  as  yet  they  should  know  what  we  are, 
and  therefore  whilst  we  regret  the  prejudice 
which  even  as  yet  extensively  exists  to  our 
disadvantage,  we  should  rather  endeavor 
by  proper  means  to  remove  it,  than  blame 
those  who  are  its  victims,  because  they  can- 
not do  what  is  impossible.  I  shall  shew 
you  briefly  the  obstacles  which  are  as  yet  In 
their  way. 

They  are  still  subject  to  the  operation  to 
a  certain  extent)  though  thank  God,  greatly 
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diminished,  of  that  prejudice  which  springs 
from  family  affection ;  to  which  is  added  the 
prejudice  which  springs  from  that  pride  of 
adherence  to  party,  to  which  we  all  are  sub- 
ject, from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
become  disengaged.  They  are  yet  liable  to 
nearly  the  same  extent  to  religious  preju- 
dices, with  the  diminution  that  is  caused  by 
the  greater  caution  of  making  an  attack 
where  a  reply  and  a  retort  may  be  expected, 
and  in  some  places,  but  not  very  many,  the 
opportunity  which  is  afforded  for  correcting 
mistakes.  They  have  still  the  same  distort- 
ed histories,  to  correct  whose  statements  so 
little  has  been  done;  and  that  little  so  lately 
as  to  have  yet  scarcely  excited  curiosity; 
much  less,  research;  much  less,  change  of 
opinion.  Scarcely  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  mode  of  abusing  science  or  literature 
for  the  purpose  of  injuriiiK  us.  I  have  once, 
not  very  lon^  since,  felt  a  kind  of  melancholy 
amusement,  m  which  however  my  reveries 
were  occasionally  disturbed  by  a  glow  of 
involuntary  indignation,  at  contemplating  one 
of  the  first  gniduates  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement of  the  College  of  this  State, 
pouring  out  as  copious  a  collection  of  black 
vomit  against  our  creed  as  if  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  expiring  of  a  religions  yellow 
fever.  The  poor  creature  could  not  be  so 
much  blamed,  for  he  had  probably  been  in- 
fected in  the  library,  if  not  tainted  from  his 
childhood;  but  I  can  vouch  that  no  professor 
of  that  institution  was  guilty  of  creating  his 
disease,  nor  had  the  simpleton  himself  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
vnih  several  topics  upon  which  he  raved ; 
but  the  books  too  often  contain  what  the 
teacher  would  not  have  written.  How  many 
volumes  ofrdigious  tracte ;  how  many  Gospel 
and  Evangelicu  and  Christian  periodical  pub- 
lications, teem  with  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  of  our  creed  ?  Nay,  look  at  the  com- 
mon newspapers  of  the  day,  whose  editors 
boast  of  their  liberality,  and  confirm  their 
claim  to  the  title  by  most  copious  and  liberal 
quotations  from  every  Aitish  hireling  or 
malevolent  infidel ;  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  expect  that  we 
should  be  held  in  just  estimation  by  our 
fellow-citizens !  It  is  then  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  them  and  to  ourselves,  to  attempt 
our  vindication.  As  we  cannot  assemble  as 
a  body  to  do  this;  as  our  Bishops  do  not 
find  it  convenient  or  expedient  to  act  as  the 
Irish  Bishops  and  English  Vicars  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances,  an  individual 
has  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you 
his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  I  snail 
therefore  examine  the  charges  made  upon 
us,  and  give  the  best  answers  that  I  can,  in 
hope  that  some  of  our  Protestafit  fellow-  i 


citizens  may  examine  the  accusation  and  the 
defence,  and  that  I  may  thus  happily,  at 
least  lessen  the  amount  of  that  prejudice 
which  I  cannot  hope  to  destroy.  I  shall 
begin  by  examining  the  charges  niade  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White;  because  1  ob- 
serve that  his  work  is  particularly  lauded  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
and  Methodist  chiurches  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  strenuous  efforts  are 
now  making  to  disseminate  the  same,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  prejudice  which 
unfortunately  exists.  I  know  that  I  under- 
take a  wei^rhty  task,  but  labor  does  not 
discounice  me.  These  pieces  shall  appear 
in  the  Miscellany,  addressed  to  you,  and 
should  I  find  that -you  approve  oi  them  by 
patronizing  the  paper,  and  that  they  are 
thought  by  my  Protestant  fellow-citizens  to 
lead  to  a  better  feeling  between  them  and 
us,'  and  that  God  should  give  me  health  and 
leisure,  when  I  shall  have  done  with  Mr. 
White,  I  have  many  more  to  succeed  in 
turn.    I  am  my  friends. 

Yours,  dLc.  R  C. 

Charleston,  &  C,  SepL  4/^  1826. 

LETTOR  n. 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  UnUed  States 
^America. 
Mt  Friends, — ^I  stated  that  I  would  com- 
mence my  investigation  by  examining  the 
charges  which  are  made  upon  us  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Blanco  White.  You  will  naturally 
ask  who  he  is.  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I 
know  nothing  more  of  him  than  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  himself  in  his  evidence 
against  our  religion.  That  evidence,  if  I 
must  so  call  it,  is  contained  in  a  book  which 
he  appears  to  have  published  in  London,  in 
Apru  or  May,  1826;  and  which  is  dedicat^ 
to  the  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford; 
as  also  in  Letters  from  Spain  umler  the  sig- 
nature of  Don  Leucadio  Doblado;  and  which 
appeared  m  the  New,  Monthly,  London  Ma- 
gazine. In  the  dedication,  Mr.  White  very 
plainly  exhibite  his  object,  in  the  following 
passages;  to  understand  which,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  that  the  writer  complains  of 
having  been  the  victim  of  Catholic  persecu- 
tion in  Spain.  He  states  that  his  patron  and 
he  have  a  ^similarity  of  views  as  to  what  is 
called  the  Catholic  question^*  We  are  all 
well  acquainted  with  the  sentimente  gene- 
rally entertained  in  England  by  the  Rev. 
dignitaries  and  officials  of  the  established 
Church,  upon  this  question:  but  Mr.  White 
and  his  patron  appear  to  be  men  of  the  most 
liberal  and  toleraat  disposition,  if  the  gentle- 
man himself  is  worthy  of  credit    He  writes : 

"From the  friendly  interooarse  with  which 
yon  have  honored  me,  I  know  that  yon  hold  it 
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wmv  to  put  dofwn  religious  error  by  foroe,  or 
to  propsgate  religious  truth  by  degradiog  and 
hnnding  thoee  who  do  xK>t  think  with  ua.  I 
haye  suffered  too  much  from  religious  despot- 
iam,  not  fi^  and  oordiall j  to  hold  the  same 
doctrine.  Tne  fetters  which,  by  Qod's  mercy, 
I  haye  been  enabled  to  break,  I  would  rather 
die  Uian  help  to  riyet  upon  a  fellow-Christian." 

This  would  do  very  well,  had  it  not  the 
following  taflpiece: 

*But  the  power  which  made  me  groan  in 
protracted  bondage,  is  striying  to  obtain  a 
direct  influence  in  this  Qoyenmient;  and  I 
cannot  r^ard  such  efforts  with  apathy.  For 
myself  I  haye  nothing  to  fear ;  but  I  deem  it  a 
deot  of  gratitude  to  volunteer  my  testimony 
in  the  ffreat  pending  cause,  that  it  may  m 
weig^ea  against  the  studied  and  colored  evi- 
denoe  of  such  writers,  as  would  disguise  the 
true  character  of  the  spiritual  tyranny,  whose 
fierce  grasp  I  h%Te  eluded.  Indeed  I  would 
never  have  shown  myself  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, but  for  the  appearance  of  a  book  evi- 
dently intended  to  divert  the  puUic  from  the 
important,  and,  to  me,  indubitable  fact,  that 
tinetre  Koman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously 
be  tolerant  How  far,  my  dear  sir,  you  are 
eonvinced  of  this,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  say:  bat  I  am  sure  you  will  allow,  that  if 
such  be  the  real  character  of  Catholicism,  the 
only  security  of  JhUriUian  must  be  a  certain 
degree  of  intolerance,  in  regard  to  its  enemies ; 
as  prisons  in  the  freest  govemments  are  neces- 
saiy  for  the  preservation  of  freedom." 

In  this  we  observe  that  the  Rev.  writer 
asserts  it  to  be  an  iTidubitable  fad  that  sin- 
cere  Roman  Caiholics  cannot  coTiscientitmsly 
be  tolarant;  that  their  reli^on  is  i  spiritual 
tyranny;  that  it  is  striving  to  obtain  a  direct 
influence  in  the  British  Government,  that  he 
eannot  regard  its  efforts  with  apathy,  that  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  him  to  serve  in  the 
great  pending  cause,  viz.  the  discussion  of 
the  Catholie^s  claims  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  that  he  deems  it  as  necessary  to  have 
a  certain  degree  of  intolerance  against  Ca^ 
tholics  as  to  have  prisons.  Thus  nis  object 
evidently,  from  his  own  declarations,  is  to 

Srevent  Catholic  emancipation;  to  keep  the 
iritish  Catholics  politically  incarcerated;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  contribute  to 
this  end  will  be,  by  giving  what  he  calls  the 
real  character  of  Catholicism. 

The  Rev.  writer  would  fipd  some  difficulty 
in  reconciling  his  contradictions,  '^that  he 
would  niUier  die  than  help  to  river  fetters 
Qpon  a  fellow-Christian,''  ^  that  he  has  volun- 
teered his  services  to  help  to  keep  his  fellow- 
Christians  in  civfl  and  political  incarceration 
under  a  free  and  tolerant  government,  which 
has  persecuted  and  stall  afflicts  its  subjects 
for  adhering  to  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
founders  of  that  government  itself." 


But,  my  ffienda,  were  I  to  dwell  upon 
every  contradiction  of  this  liberal  perse- 
cutor, I  should  indeed  have  a  long  series  of 
letters  to  write.  One  specimen  more,  and  I 
shall  be  done  with  this  dedication.  After 
candidly  stating  in  all  appearance  the  tru&, 
in  the  outset,  viz.  that  hu  principal  motiTe 
was  what  he  calls  a  generous  impulse  of 
gratitude  to  save  a  generous  country,  he 
next  tells  us  that  stich  was  not  the  motive; 
for  in  truth  his  work  is  only  indirectly  con- 
nected therewith;  and  although  his  object 
was  that  ^his  testimony  in  the  gbeat  fer]>. 
iNo  CAUSE,  ^ould  be  weighed  against  the 
studied  and  colored  evidence"  of  the  advo- 
cates of  Catholics,  yet  ^the  parUajnentaiy 
question  about  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholi<is  is  by  no  means  the  object  he  had 
in  view  whilst  writing." 

**X  have  thus  fiar  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
touch  upon  the  political  question  with  which 
my  woric  is  indirectly  connected.  I  say  tWt- 
recUy^  because  the  parliamentary  question 
about  the  daima  of  the  Roman  Cathohcs  is  by 
no  means  the  object  which  I  have  had  in  view 
while  writing.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  should 
be  glad  if  my  humble  performance  could  throw 
any  light  en  a  question  in  which  the  welfare 
of  this  country  is  so  deeply  amcemed;  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  not  appear  till  after  the 
decision  of  the  Parliament.  Let  this,  how- 
ever, be  as  it  may,  still  I  humbly  hope,  that, 
whether  the  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted 
into  Parliament,  or  allowed  to  continue  under 
the  disabilities  which  their  honest  opponents 
lament,  my  labor  will  not  have  been  thrown 
away.  For  as  the  daneer  which  m^  threaten 
this  country  in  the  a^nission  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic legisJators,  depends  entuely  upon  thehr 
religious  sincerity ;  I  shall  not  have  troubled 
the  public  in  vain,  if  either  I  can  convince  the 
eonadentiouB  of  the  papal  communion,  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  cannot  nonestlv  do  his  duty  as 
a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  without 
moral  guilt;  or.  what  I  ardently  wiah,  my 
arguments  should  open  their  eyes  to  the  errors 
oAheir  Church." 

I  believe  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the 
writer  was  sincere  in  his  declarations,  that 
his  object  in  writing  was  not  the  question 
of  the  claims  of  Catholics,  but  of  his  own 
recompense;  tliat  his  book  is  one  of  those 
compilations  which  has  been  got  up  just  in 
time  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  members  of 
Parliament,  so  as  to  influence  votes,  but  not 
in  time  to  admit  of  any  refutation  before  that 
vote  is  given:  for  it  was  avowedly  written  in 
reference  to  the  great  pending  question,  at  s 
time  when  it  was  certain  of  being  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  minority  could  be  got  up  in  tiie 
House  of  Lords  to  reject  it;  and  Mr.  Wliite 
and  his  patron,  though  very  hberal  men,  had 
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detennined  to  do  their  utmost  to  keep  the 
Calholies  in  their  state  of  degradation.  I 
give  them  very  little  credit,  however,  for 
their  bungling  mode  of  keeping  their  own 
secret 

Mr.  White's  object,  then,  very  clearly  was, 
to  write  as  forcioly  as  he  could,  to  prove 
that  Roman  Catholics  ought  not  to  he  ad- 
mitted to  an  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights  with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects. 
Can  this  be  the  object  of  Bishop  Kemp  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  twcntv  pastors  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Me- 
thodist Churches  of  the  District  of  Col  am- 
bia  and  its  vicinity,  in  procuring  a  re-print  of 
this  book  in  America?  They  deserve  the 
approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  their 
zeal  in  promoting  Christian  charity.  They 
deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  Roman 
Catholk:  neighbors  for  their  exertions  on 
their  behalf. 

I  liave  now  to  take  Mr.  White's  account 
of  himself.  He  is  a  Priest  in  the  English 
Protestant  Church,  who  was  formerly  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  who  received  his  orders 
in  that  Church,  in  Spain,  of  which  he  is  a 
native.  He  is  now,  I  understand,  a  minister 
in  some  Church,  in  or  near  London ;  he  was 
a  graduate  of  Seville,  and  took  out  his  theo- 
logical certificate  of  qualification  at  Osuna. 
He  held  a  prebend's  stall  in  the  Royal  Cha- 
pel at  Seville,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
collegiate  Churches  of  that  city,  a  synodal 
examiner  in  the  diocess  of  Cadiz,  and  a 
member  of  some  literary  society:  the  whole 
of  whu;h  is  appended  to  his  name  in  the  title 
page  of  his  book,  together  with  a  statement 
that  he  is  the  author  of  Doblado's  Letters 
firom  Spain.  Of  course  the  object  is  to  shew 
how  great  a  man  and  therefore  how  food  a 
witness  is  Mr.  White.  Upon  all  this,  I  shall 
merely  remark,  that  it  is  with  titles  some- 
times as  with  coats  of  arms  in  heraldry,  the 
plain  field  which  is  without  any  emblazon- 
ment is  evidence  of  the  most  remote  and 
illustrious  antiquity,  and  a  single  emblem  of 
that  which  is  next  in  dignity.  The  undeco- 
rated  name  of  the  individual,  when  good,  is 
the  best  recommendation :  hence  George 
Washington  sounds  better  than  if  six  kings 
at  arms  lost  their  breath  in  the  successive 
enumeration  of  orders  and  decorations :  and 
the  plain  title  of  virtuous  man  or  *^good 
priest"  would  have  raised  Mr.  White  more 
in  our  estimation,  than  if  the  whole  title  page 
were  filled  with  the  ofHces  which  he  had 
held,  and  the  stations  which  he  had  deserted. 
To  us,  the  enumeration  of  those  places  con- 
veys no  idea  of  any  superior  acquirements  in 
the  individual,  for  with  the  exception  of  one, 
they  are  all  within  the  reach  of  any  young  i 
of  very  moderate  capacity,  much  less  { 


than  I  believe  Mr.  White  to  posaeas,  tbongb 
I  rate  his  low  enough.  The  two  first  titfos 
merely  shew  that  he  went  through  his  usual 
collegiate  examinations,  the  third  shews  thai 
he  had  license  to  preach  and  had  an  appoint- 
ment; if  the  College  of  St  Mary  a  Jesu  in 
Seville  is,  as  many  such  are,  a  mere  sinecure 
benefice,  or  as  sevend  others  in  Spain  are, 
one  next  to  a  sinecure,  the  qualifications  for 
its  rectprship  are  merely  nominal;  the  place 
of  a  synodal  examiner  in  the  Diocess  of  Ca- 
diz would  indeed  be  some  evidence  of  hia 
good  standing  in  the  Church,  if  he  lived  in 
that  Diocess  and  discharged  its  duties;  but 
with  him,  living  in  Seville,  it  was  a  mere 
honorary  appointment,  and  no  evidence 
whatever  of  theological  standing. 

Indeed,  the  gentleman  gives  us,  himself, 
very  clearly  the  value  of  his  titles,  when  he 
informs  us,  p.  17,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  his  degree  in  Osuna.  '*  He  was  not  of 
sufficient  standing"  to  obtain  it  at  Seville,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  diploma  to  take  the 
place  in  the  College  of  St  Mary,  at  Seville, 
he  therefore  took  it  at  Osuna  which  was  not 
strict  The  value  of  a  degree  at  Osuna  is 
known  in  Spain,  but  it  sounds  very  well 
in  England  and  America.  In  p.  18,  Mr.  W. 
writes:  **I  owed  my  preferment  to  a  publie 
display  of  theological  knowledge.**  To  un- 
derstand this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
is  required  by  the  canons  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  on  such  occasions.  When 
a  benefice  is  vacant,  public  notice  is  given, 
the  candidates  for  the  place  are  to  prodaee 
their  documents  of  qualification  to  diacham 
its  duties,  and  they  who  are  admitted  to  oe 
sufficiently  qualified  enter  into  contest  before 
a  board  of  sworn  examiners,  who  are  gene- 
rally appointed,  by  alternate  nomination,  by 
the  Bishop  and  by  the  Chapter :  the  clergy- 
men who  form  this  board  of  examiners 
make  a  written  return  of  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  arranged  according  to  th3]r  r^ 
spective  merits.  If  the  benefice  is  in  the 
gift  of  a  patron  or  of  electors,  the  selection 
is  then  made  from  the  three  highest  names 
upon  the  list ;  the  patron  has  the  right  of 
presenting-  the  selected  individual  to  the 
bishop,  who  if  he  approves  of  him  inducts 
him,  or  if  he  disapproves  of  the  person  pre- 
sented requires  another  name,  which  must 
be  furnished  within  a  given  time,  or  the  pa- 
tron loses  his  right  for  that  time,  and  the 
Bishop  fills  the  vacancy.  This  examination 
takes  place  in  public.  The  principle  was 
wisely  laid  down  by  the  Church,  for  those 
places  In  which  there  exists  a  right  of  patron- 
age, to  prevent  the  introduction  of  improper 
persons ;  but  frequently  the  practice  js  very 
dififercnt  from  what  was  contemplated  by  Uw 
theory.    By  the  contrivance  ojf  the  patrona, 
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it  frequently  has  hamwned  that  a  person 
who  would  oe  a  canoidate  was  taught  that 
eonteotion  would  be  madness,  because  that 
the  patron  had  already  fixed  upon  the  person 
who  was  to  fill  the  place,  and  that  any  other 
even  successful  opponent  would  not  be  pre- 
sented; but  would  earn  the  patron's  ill-will, 
and  that  of  the  friends  of  the  designated 
candidate.  Thus  firequently  the  examination 
w&B  but  a  form.  Again,  in  all  the  contests 
between  young  men  for  lesser  offices,  such  as 
Mr.  White's,  the  examination  was  far  from 
severe,  and  contest  was  not  difficult  From 
the  gentleman's  own  shewing  in  p.  17,  **  the 
high  rank  which  the  author  sustained  as  a 
minister  of  the  Roman  Caftholic  Church,"  is 
not  in  point  of  fact  equal  to  the  rank  of  any 
pistor  of  that  Churdi  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more; yet  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kemp  and  his 
clergy  put  it  forward  as  a  very  strong  fea- 
tore  to  recommend  the  work. 

"REooiaaKDATioN. — ^The  Letters  of  the  Rev. 
Blaooo  White  contain  a  temperate  and  able 
exposition  of  the  errors  of  Popery.  The  high 
nnk  which  the  author  sustained  as  a  minister 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  eminently  Qua- 
lified him  Ibr  the  task  which  hehas  undertalien 
ind  BO  well  fulfilled ;  and  hia  fiimiliar  acquaint- 
moe  with  all  the  secret  springs  and  movements 
of  that  wonderful  systein,  has  enabled  him  to 
diTeraify  his  discussion  with  numy  highly  inter- 
esting and  important  moidents.  We  therefore 
cbeoiblly  recommend  the  work  as  highly  de- 
serring  of  public  attention. 


Rev.  J.  N.Campbell, 
C.Harrison, 
J.  Guest, 
S.  B.  Balch,  D.  D. 
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As  a  theologian  we  may  find  his  qualifica- 
tions, by  his  own  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  attended  to  his  studies.  The  fol- 
iou-ing  extracts  are  from  Letter  V.  Vol.  2,  for 
1821,  from  July  to  December,  printed  by 
I^i  of  Philadelphia,  and  Henr^  of  New 
York,  to  the  pages  of  which  edition  I  shall 
always  refer,  p.  290: 

*  An  mmeffeet  knowledge  of  Lo^c  and  Na- 
^  PhiloBophy  was  all  I  acquired  at  the 
I^oireraity  before  I  began  the  study  of  divini- 

P.292.  ''French  philosophy  had  not  found 
iti  WAV  to  the  Umversity  of  Seville  at  the 
^  when  I  was  studying  divinity." 

P.293.  ''The  greatest  part  of  my  time,  with 
^  exception  of  that  required  for  my  daily 
attendance  at  the  dull  Uehtret  of  divinity  pro- 
/<**on,  was  devoted  to  the  French  critics,  An- 


dre Le  Boasn,  Batteux,  BoUin,  La  Barpe,  and 
many  others  of  less  note.  The  halxt  of  ana* 
Ivzing  language  and  ideas,  which  I  acquired  in 
the  perua^  of  such  works,  soon  led  me  to  the 
French  metaphysicians,  especially  Condillac" 

The  young  gentlenuin  is  very  angry  with 
the  ignorant  theologians  who  wouM  deciy 
the  metaphysics  of  ooaterialism,  or  attempt 
to  insinuate  that  man  is  a  being  composed  of 
a  spiritual  soul  and  material  body. 

P.  289.  "To  acknowledge,  on  the  authoritj 
of  revelation,  that  mankind  will  rise  from  thenr 
graves,  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  unfortu- 
nate metaphysician  who  should  deny  that  man 
is  a  compound  of  two  substances,  one  of  which 
is  naturally  immortal" 

That  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  venerable  as- 
sociates may  know  the  full  extent  of  this 
gentleman^s  high  rank  as  a  divine,  I  shall  ex- 
hibit the  completion  of  his  theological  stud^ 
in  his  own  words,  in  the  Letters  of  Doblado. 

Pp.  298  and  299.  **  This  first  taste  of  mental 
liberty  was  more  delldous  than  any  feeling  I 
ever  experienced;  but  was  succeeded  by  a 
burning  thirst  for  every  things  that  by  destroy* 
ing  my  old  mental  habits  could  strengthen  it 
aiui  confirm  my  unbelie£  I  p;ave  an  exorbitant 
price  for  any  French  irreligious  books,  which 
the  love  of  gain  induced  some  Spanish  book- 
sellers to  import  at  their  peril,  ^e  intuitive 
knowledge  of  one  another,  which  persecuted 
principles  impart  to  such  as  cherish  them  in 
conunon,  made  me  soon  acquainted  with  several 
members  of  my  own  profession,  deeply  versed 
in  the  Philosophical  school  of  France.  They 
possessed  and  made  no  difficulty  to  lend  me  all 
the  anti-Christian  works  of  the  French  press." 

"  Pretending  studious  retirement,  I  have  fitted 
up  a  small  room,  to  which  none  but  my  confi- 
dential Mends  find  admittance.  Here  lie  my 
prohibited  bookt,  in  perfect  concealment,  in  a 
well  contrived  nook  under  a  stair  case.  The 
Breviary  alone,  in  its  black  binding,  daspe,  and 
gilt  leaves ,  is  kept  upon  the  table,  to  check  the 
doubts  of  any  chance  intruder." 

I  could  ffive  other  extracts,  but  these  will 
suffice  to  «iew  what  learning  and  especially 
what  extensive  theological  knowledge  the 
writer  possessed.  How  then,  it  wiU  be  asked, 
did  he  rise  to  such  an  eminent  phice?  My 
answer  is,  the  place  was  not  eminent:  and 
that  he  ffot  it  m  the  manner  which  I  hove 
suggested  he  gives  good  reason  to  believe, 
for,  m  p.  287  of  his  Spanish  letters,  he  states 
that  those  fellowships  as  he  called  them  were 
obtained  by  partiality,  and  in  p.  288  he  shews 
how  they  who  had  not  interest  to  secure  a 
strong  party  amongst  the  electors,  could  not 
offer  memselves  *^  as  champions  at  those  lite- 
rary jousts." 

The  standing  of  the  author  as  to  grade,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church^  was  therefore 
fiir  firom  hi^    But  of  that  I  shall  make  no 
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point;  I  shall  treat  him  as  if  he  was  the  most 
Teamed  Pope  that  ever  existed.  There  is 
another  criterion  besides  knowledge  andtal- 
ent  required  in  a  witness :  this  writer  coming 
forward  to  testify,  must  submit  to  the  orde^ 
of  examination  upon  the  score  of  character. 
I  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  is  furnished 
by  his  own  book ;  and  upon  his  own  state- 
ments I  shall  form  my  jnogment 

He  is  the  grandson  of  an  Irish  emigrant 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  Ireland  and  to  take 
refuge  in  Spam,  because  of  that  code,  whose 
principles  the  grandson  of  this  refugee  has 
returned  from  Spain  to  advocate,  (p.  15.) 
The  author's  father  was  sent  to  Ireland  in 
his  childhood  for  a  time,  that  he  might  not 
lose  the  attachment  to  the  land  of  his  pro- 
genitors ;  and  the  son  of  that  father  returns 
to  England  to  exhort  the  oppressors  of  his 
fiithers  land  to  continue  their  oppression: 
to  call  upon  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  charity  and  justice  to 
continue  the  fetters  of  political  and  civil 
persecution  on  the  score  of  religion,  upon 
the  children  of  calumniated  martyrs ! ! !  His 
mother  was  a  Spanish  lady,  whom  he  des- 
cribes as  decorated  with  every  virtue;  of  his 
parents  he  says,  ^  It  is  enough  .to  say  that 
such  were  the  purity,  the  benevolence,  and 
the  angelic  piety  of  my  father's  life,  that  at 
his  death,  multitudes  of  people  throng  the 
house  to  indulge  a  last  view  of  the  dead  body. 
Nor  was  the  wife  of  his  bosom  at  all  behind 
him  either  in  fulness  qffaiik  or  sanctity  of 
manners^  Yet  they  were  rigid  Roman  Catho- 
lics! He  informs  us  that  his  education  was 
well  attended  to. 

"At  the  age  of  fourteen,  all  the  seeds  of 
devotion  which  bad  been  sown  in  my  heart 
sprung  up  spontaneously.  The  pious  practices 
which  had  been  hitherto  a  task,  were  now  the 
effect  of  my  own  choice.  I  beoune  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
where  pious  young  men,  intended  for  the  Church, 
generally  had  their  spiritual  directors.  Divid- 
ing my  time  between  study  and  devotion,  I 
went  through  a  course  of  philosophy  and 
divinity  at  the  University  of  Seville:  at  the 
end  of  whidi  I  received  the  Roman  Catholic 
order  of  subdeacon." 

From  the  above  extract,  p.  16,  one  would 
imagine  that  a  more  immaculate  and  holy 
young  gentleman  had  never  taken  orders.  If 
this  testimony  be  worth  any  thing,  it  will 
prove,  that  the  education  of  a  child  of  virtu- 
ous parents  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
has  not  any  taint  by  which  virtue  is  con- 
taminated by  bad  doctrine ;  it  will  prove  that 
the  education  of  candidates  for  holy  orders 
in  the  Catholic  JChurch  is  one  which  culti- 
vates and  developes  the  germs  which  the 
seeds  of  virtue  shoots  forth ;  our  witness  in 


his  last  letters  has  not  made  any  chaige  of  a 
neglect  of  cultivating  learning  or  Christian 
virtue  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
charge  of  educating  youth.  He  gives  a 
farther  testimony  on  this  subject  in  p.  140, 
[where]  he  writes — 

*'  A  more  blameless,  ingenuous,  religiwu  set  of 
youths  than  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  whose 
friendship  I  passed  the  best  years  of  my  life, 
the  worul  cannot  boast  of  Eight  of  us,  all 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  lived  in  the  closest 
bond  of  affection,  from  sixteen  till  one  and 
twenty ;  and  four  at  least,  continued  in  the  same 
intimacy  till  that  of  thirty-five.  Of  this  knot 
of  friends  not  one  was  tainted  by  the  breath  of 
gross  vice^  till  the  Church  had  doomed  them  to 
a  life  of  celibacy,  and  turned  the  best  affections 
of  their  hearts  mto  crime." 

Upon  this,  all  I  shall  remark  is,  that  it 
supports  the  testimony  before  given  that  in 
the  education,  in  the  relifi:iou8  instruction, 
there  was  nothing  but  the  highest  purity  and 
most  perfect  virtue ;  whether  his  crimes  and 
those  of  his  companions  were  caused  by  the 
obligation  of  celibacy  is  a  different  question. 
In  p.  143  he  writes — 

'<  I  have  seen  the  most  promising  men  of  my 
University  obtain  country  vicarages,  with  cha- 
racters unimpeacfaed,  and  hearts  overflowing 
with  hopes  of  usefulness." 

We  have  now  from  tlie  Rev.  gentleman 
full  testimony  that  the  education  was  ex* 
cellent  and-  the  demeanor  virtuous  and  the 
disposition  good,  at  the  time  of  ordination. 
We  have  also  his  statement  regarding  liim- 
self,  that  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  he  was 
most  virtuous.  P.  18,  he  says  his  religious 
doubts  began,  but  still  he  was  pious,  and 
prayed,  ana  was  devout,  and  they  were  dis- 
pelled. But  to  prove  thjEtt  unbelief  does  not 
always  arise  from  immorality  and  levity,  he 
assures  us  that  his  conscience  did  not  then 
reproach  him  with  any  open  breach  of  duty 
but  titose  committed  several  years  before.  He 
does  not  vouchsafe  to  say  how  numy  years, 
but  the  gentleman  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  and  he  has  informed  us  that  in 
his  childhood  "  no  waywardness  of  disposi- 
tion appeared  in  him  to  defeat  or  obstruct 
the  labors  of  his  parents  to  educate  liim  in 
virtue,'^  and  that  afterwards,  to  wit,  from 
fourteen  to  this  period,  he  and  his  companions 
were  the  most  Uamdess  and  religious  youths 
in  the  world,  ^tjll  he  had  commiUed  ofen 
breaches  cfduty  several  years  before.  Which- 
ever side  of  this  contradiction  is  true,  matters 
very  little;  the  conclusion  is  inevitable;  the 
truth  of  both  sides  being  irreconcileable,  one 
of  them  must  be  false ;  and  our  witness  has 
consequently  under  his  own  hand  stated  that 
which  he  must  have  known  to  be  untrue.  1 
shall  not  dwell  longer  on  exhibiting  the  wit- 
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nesd's  self-contradiction,  for  of  that  abundance 
dudlbefnmished.  I  am  now  only  examining 
his  credn>itity  as  a  moral  man,  and  from  his 
own  disolosores.  He  exhibits  himself  as  an 
impostor  who  would  persuade  the  public  that 
up  to  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  was  blamelessy 
filigiousj  and  vutuous,  though  he  knew  that 
9e?enl  years  before  he  had  committed  open 
breaches  of  duty. 

We  shall  however  now  give  the  same  Mr. 
White's  testimony,  upon  the  same  subject, 
from  another  of  his  works.  Speakinj?  of 
his  childhood,  he  writes  in  his  Letters  from 
Spain,  in  the  Magazine,  Vol.  2: 

P.  31.  "The  Church  cannot  be'  wrong,  we 
know,  but  to  say  the  honest  truth,  all  her  pious 
cootiivaDces,  have,  by  a  sad  fatality,  produced 
in  me  hut  the  reverse  of  what  they  aimed  at. 
Ilxnigh  the  dereyman  who  was  to  shrive  this 
TOODg  sinner  (himself  at  between  seven  and 
oght  years  of  age)  had  mild,  gentle  and  alfec- 
tiooate  manners,  there  is  something  in  auricular 
confession  which  has  revolted  my  feelings  from 
tlie  first  day  I  knelt  before  a  pnest,  in  childish 
fiifflplidty,  to  the  last  time  I  have  been  forced 
to  repeat  that  ceremony  as  a  protectioa  to  my 
life  and  liberty,  with  scorn  ana  contempt  in  my 
heart." 

In  page  32,  he  informs  us,  that  at  making 
hid  first  communion,  he  was  guilty  of  making 
it  with  the  imaginary  guilt  of  sacrilege  for 
having  made  a  bad  confession ;  at  fourteen, 
he  m^c  a  good  confession.  He  was  intend- 
ed for  the  counting-house,  to  which  he  took 
a  disgust  at  the  age  often,  and  desiring  to 
he  a  learned  man,  resolved  to  become  a  der- 
STman.  His  mother  was  pleased  at  this, 
Because  amongst  other  reasons,  he  would 
have  no  wife  who  would  steal  his  affections 
from  his  parent  He  does  not  say  that  his 
toother  used  the  expression ;  but  he  thinks 
she  must  have  had  this  motive.  In  p.  161, 
he  tells  us  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  &ther 
Vega,  the  superior  of  the  Ppests  of  tbe  Ont- 
toiy  at  Seville,  discovered  that  one  of  the 
associates  of  Mr.  White  had  prohibiied  books, 
and  White  being  admonished  to  denounce 
this  student  of  divinity ;  either  his  head  or 
hk  heart,  he  knows  not  which,  in  spite  of  a 
frighted  fiincy,  endued  him  with  resolution 
to  <*  baffle  the  blind  zeal  of  his  confessor." 
*  Tlie  development  of  hi^  reason  saved  him 
from  sinking  into  the  dre^s  of  Aristotelic 
Philosophy.  "  The  categories  of  St.  Thomas 
were  unsavory  food  for  his  mind,  and  he 
never  opened  the  dismal  book.''  In  p.  164, 
he  finds  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Aristotelic  Na- 
tural PhOosophy  of  the  Dominicans  that 
the  reason  why  water  rises  in  a  pump  is  the 
horror  whieh  nature  has  at  being  wounded  and 
torn.  (This  is  a  discovery  >^ich  no  other 
person  baa  had  tiie  happiness  of  being  able 


to  make  during  Hie  last  three  hundred  years.) 
He  quarrels  with  his  professor,  leaves  the 
college  and  goes  to  the  university.  In  the 
former  part  of  his  letter,  I  have  shewn  his 
account  of  his  mode  of  studying  theology. 
He  had  been  the  associate  of  a  number  of 
concealed  infidels,  and  had  totally  neglected 
his  studies,  and  baffled  the  blind  zeal  of  his 
religious  Erectors ;  left  the  old  father  Vega, 
and  picked  up  a  confessor  more  to  his  taste, 
who  was  his  literary  and  spiritual  director. 
He  now  gives  us  an  account  in  his  Spanish 
letters  of  his  disposition  for  subdeaconship. 

P.  298.  "  I  win  not  describe  the  misery  that 
embittered  my  youth  and  destroyed  the  peace 
of  my  maturer  years.  The  struggles,  perhaps 
the  crimes,  certainly  the  remorse,  that  were  the 
consequence  of  the  barbarous  laws  of  my 
country." 

AU  this  arose  from  Catholicism  he  assures 
us,  because  she  did  not  bring  love  to  her 
side,  but  forced  him  into  an  inseparable 
league  witn  inmiorality.  We  shall  see  the 
force.  No  one  could  compel  him  to  enter 
upon  a  clerical  state ;  and  certainly  neither 
his  country  nor  the  Church  compelled  him. 
He  had  already  been  a  criminal,  why  should 
he  now  enter  upon  a  state  for  which  he  knew 
himself  to  be  unfit?    Read  what  he  says — 

*'  Often  did  I  recoil  at  the  api»t)ach  of  the  mo~ 
ment  when  I  was  to  bind  niyself  forever  to  the 
clerical  profession,  and  as  often  my  heart  £uled 
me  at  the  si^^ht  of  a  mother  in  tears.  It  was 
not  worldly  interests — ^it  was  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  my  soul  which  she  believed  to  depend 
upon  my  following  the  call  of  heaven,  that 
made  the  best  of  mothers  a  snare  to  her  dearest 
chUd." 

To  this  he  adds  the  persuasions  of  tne 
bad  man  whom  he  had  chosen  as  a  guide : 
and  therefore,  the  law  is  bad,  because  a  man 
who  knows  he  ought  not  to  enter  upon  the 
state,  takes  the  advice  of  a  man  who  he  knew 
was  misleading  him,  and  acted  against  his 
conscience  after  other  crimes,  b^use  his 
mother  cried. 

My  friends;  you  will  observe  the  innocent 
and  studious  young  man  gomff  with  fine 
dispositions  to  ordination :  and  me  idle  stu- 
dent who  insults  his  teacher,  neglects  his 
regular  studies,  associates  with  infidels,  is 
criminal  in  his  conduct,  insincere  in  his  con- 
fession, selects  the  worst  clergymen  for  his 
guides  and  binds  himself  to  a  state  for  which 
he  has  made  himself  unfit 

Mr.  Blanco  White  has  given  you  the  two 
pictures  of  himself,  it  is  for  you  to  choose.  I 
nave  only  sketched  the  outlme :  when  I  shall 
have  laid  on  all  my  colors,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  Bishop  Kemp^s  remarks. 

Yours  for  the  present,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  September  11,  1826. 
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LETTER  in. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  cf  the  Umted  States 
df  America, 

Mt  Friends — ^I  shall  continue  my  exam- 
ination of  Mr.  White's  character,  at  some 
length;  and  that  my  object  'in  so  doing 
may  be  manifest,  I  shall  inform  you  what 
it  is ;  you  will  first  bear  with  my  stating  to 
you  what  that  object  is  not  I  do  not  ex- 
amine his  character  to  vilify  him,  in  exposing 
ills  &ults,  of  which  the  best  of  us  has 
enough,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  his  desert- 
ing our  Church,  or  for  his  haying  written 
a  gross  attack  upon  our  tenetsi  I  should 
despise  myself  were  I  capable  of  such  mis- 
conduct :  howeyer  deficient  this  priest  miffht 
haye  been  in  ecclesiastical  knowledge,  his 
ignorance  could  not  make  good  any  practice 
of  our  Church,  which  in  its  own  nature 
would  be  bad;- howeyer  bereft  of  faith  he 
might  be,  his  infidelity  could  not  make  a 
fooush  or  yicious  human  invention  become 
a  part  of  the  revelation,  or  institution  of 
God,  and  however  corrupt  or  profligate  his 
own  conduct  might  have  been,  its  criminality 
could  not  make  the  crimes  of  other  profli- 
gates become  virtues,  nor  could  they  be 
excused  because  of  his  wickedness.  My 
object  then,  is  not,  by  exhibiting  the  true 
character  of  Mr.  White,  to  justify  in  our 
Church,  practices  which  deserve  eondemniu 
tion;  nor  to  excuse  criminals -of  our  commu- 
nion, because  he  who  denounces  them  has 
deserted  our  Church,  and  was  himself  a 
criminal ;  no,  my  object  is  to  shew  that  the 
bare  assertion  of  Mr.  White  is  na  evidence ; 
and  I  believe  that  I  shall  effect  this  by  prov- 
ing that  from  his  character  as  given  by 
himself,  he  is  totally  unworthy  of  credit 
This  is  my  object  in  the  very  painful  task 
wluch  I  am  performing.  I  consider  this  to 
be  very  necessary,  b^use  the  chief  value 
attached  to  his  publication  arises  from  his 
being  a  credible  witness  of  facts  which 
he  iJleges  to  have  been  under  his  own  obser- 
vation. 

I  believe  I  have  fully  shewn  that  neither 
fh)m  his  rank,  nor  from  his  ecclesiastical  in- 
formation, does  this  priest  deserve  any  of 
that  extraordinary  attention  which  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  associates  so  emphatically 
claim  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  White's  rank  was 
that  of  a  mere  possessor  of  a  benefice  wilhr 
out  the  care  cf  souls,  having  indeed  a  rank 
which  poe-supposed  some  attainment  of 
knowledge,  a  certificate  of  which  attainment 
he  could  not  obtain  in  the  university  where 
he  was  educated ;  bat  to  effect  his  purpose 
he  attained  it  at  one  of  those  places  which 
by  virtue  of  an  old  charter  can  grant  to  any 
one,  and  does  grant  to  the  unworthy  what 


was  intended  to  be  given  only  to  the  learned. 
We  see  that  he  scarcely  stu<ued  his  treatises 
whilst  he  was  attending  the  dull  lectures  on 
divinity ;  but  that  he  read  light  works  of 
taste,  and  subsequently  devoured  the  anti- 
christian  productions  of  the  French  school 
of  infidelity.  He  in  one  book  tells  us  of  his 
innocence  and  tiis  religion,  whilst  in  another 
he  avows  his  criminality ;  and  even  in  this 
testimony  of  his  innocence,  the  recollection 
of  his  misdeeds  involuntarily  escapes  from 
him.  He  m  one  place  appears  to  be  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  virtue  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination ;  and  yet  he  testifies  that  it  was 
against  his  will,  and  because  his  mother  was 
bathed  in  tears,  [that]  he  became  an  ecclesias- 
tic. He  bound  hunselfto  celibacy,  because  his 
mother  cried;  when  he  hated  to  bind  himself, 
because  if  he  did  so  he  could  not  lawfully 
cherish  love.  Do  not,  my  friends,  do  not 
turn  away  in  disgust  it  is  unpleasant; 
but  you  must  bear  more  if  you  will  have 
correct  information.  I  haVe  as  yet  made  no 
incision ;  I  am  only  marking  the  surface.  It 
is  necessary  for  you  to  view  the  subject,  and 
to  observe  the  dissection. 

Mr.  White  having  been  ordained  subdeacon, 
informs  us,  in  his  evidence  against  Catholic- 
ism, p.  17,  that  upon  his  receivmg  his  benefice 
about  a  year  after  his  ordination  to   the 

Sriesthooa,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  ''to 
evote  his  whole  leisure  to  the  study  of  re- 
ligion." He  adds,  p.  18,  **Ineed  not  say 
that  I  was  fully  conversant  with  the  system 
of  Catholic  divinity;  for  I  owed  my  prefer- 
ment to  a  public  display  of  theological 
knowledge;  yet  I  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  kinds  of  works  which  might 
increase  and  perfect  that  knowledge." 

I  have  shewn  you  what  his  studies  were. 
.Now  allow  me  to  say  that  the  writer  of  these 
letters  has  made  theology  his  principal  study 
during  twenty  years ;  that  he  has  had  pa- 
tience to  study  for,  and  to  attend  to  the 
duU  lectures  of  divinity  professors ;  that  his 
love  for  that  study  so  far  from  being  di- 
n^nished,  ^ows  stronger  every  day,  and 
that  he  still  feels  his  deficiency  to  be  so 
great,  that  although  he  knows  much;  he 
could  not  presume  to  say  that  now  he  is 
JvUtf  conversant  with  the  system  of  Catholic 
divinity.  It  may  be  weakness  on  his  part; 
but  he  never  can  hear  any  young  man,  let 
his  attention  to  study  have  been  ever  so 
great,  make  such  an  assertion  as  Mr.  White 
has  here  made,  without  at  once  looking  upon 
him  to  be  very  superficially  instruct^  and 
impertinently  vain:  but  Jn  this  man's  case, 
how  could  ne  have  been  fully  conversant 
with  a  system  which  he  never  studied  ? 
which  he  des^sedt  Lotus  now  from  his 
other  letters  (Dobiado's)  take  his  own  ac- 
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eonnt  of  the  interval  between  his  receiving 
subdeaconship  and  his  being  ordained  priest 

In  my  bat  letter  I  stated  from  his  own 
words  the  very  improper  dispositions  with 
winch  he  approached  to  subdeaconship :  allow 
me  to  ezhioit  to  yon  his  mode  of  preparing 
for  priesthood. 

Pp.  293  and  294— 

"Often  did  I  recoil  at  the  approach  of  the 
moment  when  I  was  to  bind  myself  for  ever  to 
the  clerical  profession,  and  as  often  my  heart 
fuled  me  at  the  sight  of  a  mother  in  tears.  It 
was  not  worldly  interests — ^it  was  the  eternal 
welDune  of  my  soul  which  she  believed  to  de> 
peod  upon  my  fc^owing  the  call  of  heaven 
that  made  the  best  of  mothers  a  saare  to  her 
dearest  child.  The  persoasions  of  my  confes- 
sor, and  above  aU,  the  happiness  which  I 
ezperienoed  in  restoring  cheerfulness  to  my 
family  deluded  me  into  the  hope  of  preserv- 
ing the  same  feeling  through  life.  A  very 
dMit  time,  however,  was  sufficient  to  open  my 
eyes.  The  inexorable  law  that  bound  me  was 
toe  bitterest  foe  to  my  virtue.  Tet  devotion 
had  not  lost  her  power  over  my  fancy,  and  I 
broke  loose  more  than  once  from  her  thraldom, 
and  was  as  often  reclaimed,  before  the  awfid 
period  vidiidi  was  to  raise  me  to  the  priesthood.'* 

In  p.  293,  he  tells  us  that  his  confessor 
"was  a  sound  Catholic  and  a  devout  man,*' 
though  in  the  preceding  page  he  exhibits 
him  to  us,  holding  principles  completely 
subversive  of  faith  and  devotion,  and  as  hav- 
ing induced  himself  to  read  a  work,  which 
as  the  mind  is  prepiured  for  ite  reading,  is 
one  of  the  best  or  one  of  the  worst  books 
which  a  theologian  could  study.  Sut  Mr. 
White  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  well 
informed  to  read  it  with  advantage,  and  the 
consequences  are  plainly  exhibited  by  him  in 
p.  293,  **'  Vague  fears  and  doubts  haunted 
my  conscience  for  many  days,**  and  again, 
**H]8  abilities  and  affi^ction  to  me  had  ob- 
tained a  most  perfect  command  over  my 
mind,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  could 
match  him  in  mental  bolcuiess,  on  points 
unconnected  with  articles  of  faith.''  Thus, 
before  he  received  subdeaconship  the  ground- 
work of  infidelity  was  laid ;  and  he  md  neg- 
lected a  powerful  remedy,  his  attention  to 
AtU  divinily.  This  '^  sound  Catholic  and 
devout  man,"  in  pages  290,  291,  293,  and 
294  is,  evidently,  a  covert  infidel,  who  gra- 
dually Sipped  the  faith  of  a  dub  of  unfortu- 
mte  young  men,  of  whom  White  was  one; 
this  is  the  confessor  who  permitted  this 
yonn^  man  to  enter  into  a  state  for  wluch 
by  ins  contrivance  he  vras  thoroughly  dis- 
qualified. I  cannot  avoid  making  one  extract, 
to  shew  their  systematic  progress.  It  may 
be  useful,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
shew,  if  this  letter  should  fali  into  the  hands 
of  young  men  who  study  religion,  the  great 


cause  of  infidelity;  viz.  the  substitution  of 
specuUtive  theory,  for  evident  fact. 

"  It  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  myself 
and  those  constant  associates  of  ray  youth  that 
formed  the  knot  of  friends,  oJT  whom  the  often 
mentioned  major  collegian  was  the  centre  afid 
guide,  to  examine  all  our  feelings,  in  order  to 
resolve  them  into  some  general  law,  and  trace 
them  to  their  simple  elements.  This  habit  of 
analysia  and  generalisation  extended  itself  to 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  country,  and  the 
daily  incidento  of  life,  till  in  the  course  of  time 
it  produced  in  me  the  deceitful,  though  not 
unconunon  notion,  that  all  knowledge  is  the 
result  of  developed  principles,  and  gave  me  a 
distaste  for  every  book  that  was  not  cast  into 
a  regular  theory. 

**  While  I  was  thus  amused  and  deceived 
by  the  activity  of  my  mind,  without  endeavor- 
ing to  give  it  the  weight  and  steadiness  which 
depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  facts,  Catholi- 
cism with  its  ten  thousand  rules  and  practices, 
was  mechanically  keepiujB^  up  the  ill-contrived 
structure  of  devotion,  which  it  had  raised  more 
in  my  fSancy  than  my  heart  It  had  now  to 
contend,  however,  with  an  enemy  whom  no- 
thing but  fixed  hope  can  keep  witnin  bounds— 
but  religion  had  left  me  no  hope.  Instead  of 
engaginf^  love  on  her  side,  she  had  forced  him 
into  an  inseparable  league  with  immorality." 

Now,  with  the  materials  before  us,  I  shall 
give  what  I  conceive  the  author  of  both  sete 
of  letters  to  have  been,  at  the  pepod  of  his 
ordination.  I  believe  him  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  well  disposed  youth,  who,  if  he  had 
fallen  into  proper  hands  might  have  been  an 
intelligent,  well-informed,  and  pious  clergy- 
man, though  more  brilliant  than  learned ;  or 
a  useful  member  of  society  in  some  other 
station.  But  at  an  early  period  he  indulged 
his  vanity  and  was  insincere  in  his  declara- 
tions. Of  this  insincerity  he  repented,  and  his 
vanity  would  have  been  cured  by  God's 
grace  and  his  own  experience.  Unfortunate- 
ly however  for  him,  he  entered  too  early 
upon  his  more  severe  studies,  than  which 
perhaps  a  greater  literary  misfortune  cannot 
occur;  wlulst  his  fancy  might  have  been 
cultivated  it  was  restrained :  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  dry  and  abstruse  treatises 
which  were  prematurely  made  his  task.  A 
covert  infidel  of  ability,  and  taste,  and  in- 
genuity, who  had  disguised  himself  in  a 
cassocK,  won  his  affections,  indulged  his 
taste,  cultivated  his  fancy,  misled  his  judg- 
ment, made  him  deceive  and  disobey  his 
spiritual^  director,  weaned  him  from  his 
classes,  seduced  him  to  scepticism,  and 
usurped  the  place  of  his  confessor.  He  now 
was  bereft  of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and 
adhered  to  external  oraervances  which  be- 
came tiresome  and  disgusting,  save  when 
they  amused  the  fiincy.    The  young  man 
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himBelf  did  not  suspect  that  his  faith  was 
undenninecL  'At  the  ase  when  he  was 
most  susceptible  of  love,  he  desires  to  aban- 
don a  state  for  which  he  is  now  totally 
disqualified;  his  treacherous  guide  urges 
him  to  undertake  obligations  from  which  he 
should  have  recoiled  as  he  actually  did,  and 
the  tears  of  a  fond  mother  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  his  soul,  and  his  own  desire  of 
gratifying  his  family,  come  to  aid  these 
importunities.  In  contradiction  to  every 
principle  of  religion  and  prudence,  he  assumes 
the  obligations  of  a  state  to  which  he  was 
averse  and  for  which  he  was  disqualified. 
I  believe  Mr.  White  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this  view.  If  he  has  acted  impro- 
perly in  selecting  and  freely  entering  upon 
such  a  state  of  life,  he  has  to  blame  his  own 
indiscretion,  not  the  laws  of  that  state  which 
he  freely,  though  improperly  and  perhaps 
criminally  undertook  to  observe. 

Having  freely  entered  upon  the  state,  he 
ought  to  have  observed  its  laws ;  and  if  he 
found  any  difficulty,  that  God,  who  always 
grants  his  aid  to  those  who  avoid  tempta- 
tion and  have  recourse,  with  proper  disposi- 
tions, to  prayer  and  to  the  sacraments,  would 
have  preserved  him.  But  this  gentleman  is 
one  of  those  beings  whose  ardent  minds  too 
often  mislead  them;  they  believe  momentary 
enthusiasm  to  be  the  evidence  of  unshaken 
resolution;  and  passing  excitement  to  be 
the  lasting  fervor  of  steady  zeal ;  they  rely 
upon  their  strength ;  they  neglect  precaution ; 
and  they  quidklt  run  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  Mr.  White,  before  he  became  a 
subdeacon,  was  a  criminal  deceived  by  the 
activity  of  his  own  mind,  and  having  occa- 
sional remorse,  p.  293.  ,He  made  an  effort 
to  prepare  for  orders,  and  indulged  a  hope 
of  preserving  some  feelinff  of  religion 
through  life.  But  how  could  ne  ?  His  faith 
was  undermined — his  heart  lost  all  religious 
sentiment — devotion  had  some  power  over 
his  fancy,  p.  294.  But  this  is  not  religion ; 
this  forms  no  foundation  for  virtue ;  tliis  is 
merely  a  delusion.  He  consequently  finds 
the  law  of  his  state  *^  a  foe  to  his  virtue," 
he  breaks  loose  more  than  once,  and  as  often 
is  reclaimed  before  his  elevation  to  the  priest- 
hood, p.  294.  This  needs  no  explanation ; 
but  if  it  did,  the  next  page  furnishes  it  in 
abundance. 

After  describing,  in  p.  294,  another  of 
those  transitory  iilusionB  of  his  fancy;  in 
p.  295,  describing  his  sentiments  on  the  day 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  and  the 
celebration  of  his  first  mass,  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

**  I  had  still  a  heart  it  is  true — a  heart  readj 
to  burst  at  the  sight  of  my  parents  on  their 
knees,  while  impressing  the  first  kiss  upon  my 


newly  consecrated  hands ;  but  it  was  dead  to 
the  charms  of  beauty.  Among  the  Mendly 
crowds  that  surrouncled  me  for  the  same  pur- 
pose leere  those  lips^  tohich^  but  a  few  montht 
before f  I  would  have  died  to  press  ;  yet  I  coiild 
but  just  mark  their  superior  softness^ 

1  believe  we  need  no  more  proof  to  con- 
vince us,  that  a  more  improper  candidate  for 
orders  was  seldom,  if  ever  raised  to  the 
priesthood.  Just  reflect,  my  friends;  you 
who  know  what  we  expect  from  our  clergy, 
reflect  upon  the  prospects  of  a  man  who 
makes  love  and  infidelity  his  preparations  for 
the  priesthood;  and  whose  mind,  on  the 
solemn  day  of  his  ordination,  could  indulge 
such  thoughts  as  those  here  alluded  to.  Can 
you  wonder  that  this  man  should  become 
an  apostate?  Did  Bishop  Kemp  read  the 
Letters  of  Doblado,  and  compare  the  two 
accounts  which  his  hero  Mves  of  himself, 
before  he  insults  the  Catholic  Church  by 
adducing  this  profligate  man  as  a  good 
specimen  of  her  clergy  ?  Is  this  the  witness 
so  eminently  qualifi^  to  inform  the  world 
of  the  character  of  our  Church. 

Having  been  ordained  priest,  he  received 
no  benefice  until  nearly  a  year  had  elapsed, 
Evid.  p.  17.  In  p.  18,  ne  informs  us  that  he 
now  conceived  himself  bound  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of 
religion.  In  his  other  letters,  p.  296,  he  tells 
us  that,  immediately  after  his  ordination, 

"  To  exercise  the  privileges  of  my  office  for 
the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures,  was  now 
my  exclusive  aim  and  purpose.  I  daily  cele- 
brated mass,  with  due  preparation,  preached 
often,  and  rejected  none  that  applied  to  me  for 
confession.  The  best  ascetic  writers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  constantly  in  my  hands. 
I  made  a  study  of  the  fietthers ;  but,  though  I 
had  the  Scriptures  among  my  books,  it  was, 
according  to  custom,  more  for  reference  than 
perusal  These  feelings,  this  state  of  mental 
abstraction,  is  by  no  means  unoommon,  for  a 
time,  among  youne  priests  whose  hearts  have 
not  been  withered  oy  a  course  of  premature 
profligacy." 

To  me  it  is  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
which  of  those  two  incompatible  assertions 
is  the  truth,  or  whether  either  is  true.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  neither  accords  with  the 
fact ;  but  I  will  suppose  him  to  have  stated 
the  truth  In  Doblaao's  Letters,  as  it  will  be 
giving  him  that  position  most  favorable  to 
himself  The  question  will  then  be,  how 
long  this  course  of  study  continued.  He 
tells  us,  p.  296,  **  I  shall  conclude  my  nanra- 
tive,  by  faithKilly  relating  the  oiigin  and 
progress  of  the  total  change  which  took 
place  in  my  mind,  within  Utile  more  than  a 
year  after  I  had  received  priest's  orders.^ 
This  accords  pretty  well  with  the  statement 
inp.  18of"rAe£w<fencc"a8totime.  "My 
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religious  belief  had  hitherto  been  undis- 
turbed; bat  lighi  clouds  of  doubt  began  now 
to  pass  oyer  my  mind,  which  the  warmth  of 
devotion  soon  dissipaled.    Yet  they  would 

eer  again  and  again,  with  an  increased 
ness  which  prayer  would  scarcely  dis- 
pel." It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  reconcile 
light  clouds  of  doubt,  soon  dissip€Ued,  to  a 
total  change  of  mind ;  nor  does  this  last  agree 
with  recurring  darkness  which  prayer  could 
scarcely  dispel ;  nor  can  I  reconcile  this  as- 
sertion, that  his  religious  belief  had  been 
hitherto  undisturbed  with  his  statement,  Let- 
ters, p.  293,  that  even  three  or  four  years 
before,  **  vague  fears  and  doubts  haunted 
his  conscience  for  many  days.''  I  care  not 
which  of  those  contradictions  is  the  truth. 
My  object  is  only  to  learn  Mr.  White's  moral 
eluiracter,  as  a  credible  witness,  from  him- 
8el£  He  has  now  been  exhibited  up  to  the 
period  when  his  settled  infidelity  is  absput  to 
commence ;  and  by  comparing  his  account 
of  himself  in  his  **  Evidence  against  our 
Church,  and  that  given  by  him  in  his  *^  Let- 
ters of  Doblado,"  we  perceive  that  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  calculate  upon 
his  infidelity,  unless  it  should  be  prevented 
by  a  miracle  of  grace.  And  nothing  is  more 
palpable,  than  mat  much  of  what  he  wrote 
must  to  his  own  knowledge  be  totally 
untme. 

He  states  in  both  productions,  that  his 
unbelief  was  a  consequence  of  the  principles 
of  our  Church.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
examine  that  assertion;  we  shall  have  it 
fully  under  oar  examination  more  than  once 
bereafter.  In  pp.  18  aqd  19  of  his  **  Evi- 
dence" is  the  following  passage : 

"That  immorality  and  levitj  are  alway%  the 
source  of  unbelief,  the  experience  of  my  own 
case,  and  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  many 
otherB,  enables  me  most  positively  to  deny. 
Ag  to  myaeU^  I  declare  most  solemnly,  that  my 
rejection  of  Christianity  took  place  at  a  period, 
▼nen  my  oraiscience  could  not  reproach  me 
with  any  open  breach  o(  duty,  but  those  com- 
mitted several  years  before :  that  during  the 
tnmsitioa  from  religious  belief  to  incredulity, 
the  horror  of  sins  against  the  faith,  deeply  im- 
planted by  education  in  my  soul,  haimted  me 
night  ana  day;  and  that  I  exerted  all  the 
powers  of  my  mind  to  counteract  the  inyolun- 
tary  doubts,  which  were  daily  acquiring  an 
irresistible  strength.  In  this  distreso,  I  brought 
to  remembrance  all  the  arguments  for  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  I  had  studied 
iu  the  French  apologists.  I  read  other  works 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  having  to  preach,  in  the 
execution  of  my  office,  to  the  rojal  brigade  of 
carbineers,  who  came  to  worship  the  body  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  preseryed  in  the  King's  chapel 
I  diose  the  sumect  of  infidelity,  on  which  I 
delivered  an  elaborate  discpurse.  But  the 
iatal  crisis  was  at  hand.      At  the  end  of  a 


year,  from  the  preaching  of  this  sermon,  the 
confession  is  pamful,  indeed,  yet  due  to  reli- 
gion itself — I  was  bordering  on  atheism." 

I  would  merely  ask  Bishop  Kemp,  in 
this  place,  what  he  thinks  of  Mr.  White's 
credibility  in  his  assertion  of  purity  of  con- 
science? or,  if  his  conscience  did  not  re- 
proach  him,  what  sort  of  conscience  must 
he  haye  had  ?  Again,  I  shall  object  to  his 
evidence  being  receiyed  in  respect  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  whilst  I  am  occupied  in 
showing  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  credit  in 
testifying  his  own.  In  his  Ijetters,  p.  297, 
he  writes : 

**The  inyoluntary  train,  howeyer,  both  of 
feeling  and  of  thougnt,  which  was  to  make  me 
break  out  in  complete  rebellion,  had  long  been 
sapping  the  foundation  of  my  /at/A,>  without 
my  being  aware  that  the  whole  structure  nod- 
ded to  its  ruin." 

In  the  same  page,  he  giyea  us  as  full  evi- 
dence, that  not  only  was  his  faith  during  a 
long  time  in  danger,  but  that  it  was  actuiuly 
destroyed : 

''My  heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  view  of 
the  interminable  list  of  offences,  eyery  one  of 
which  may  finally  plunge  me  into  the  everlast- 
ing flames.  Everlasting!  and  why  so?  Can 
there  be  reyenge  or  cruelty  in  the  Almighty  t 
Such  were  the  harassing  thoughts  with  which 
I  wrestled  day  and  night.  Prostrate  upon  my 
knees,  I  daily  prayed  for  deliverance ;  but  my 
prayers  were  not  heard.  I  tried  to  strengthen 
my  faith,  by  reading  Ber^ier,  and  some  of  the 
French  apologists  for  Christianity.  But  what 
can  they  ayail .  a  doubting  Catholic  I  His 
system  of  faith  is  indivisible ;  whateyer  proves 
it  all,  proves  absurdity.  To  argue  with  a 
doubtmg  Catholic  is  to  encourage  and  hasten 
his  desertion.  Chateaubriand  has  perfectly 
understood  the  nature  of  his  task ;  and,  by  en- 
gaging the  leelings  and  imagination  in  defence 
of  his  creed,  has  giyen  it  the  fedrest  chance 
against  the  dry  and  tasteless  philosophy  of  his 
countrymen.  His  book  propped  up  my  faith 
for  a  while." 

With  what  feelings  can  the  Right  Rev. 
and  Rey.  gentlemen  exhibit  as  peculiarly 
worthy  of  belief,  a  man  who  so  treqnently 
and  {Milpably  contradicts  himself? 

Here  is  then  the  only  proper  exphination 
of  his  state  of  belief  from  under  his  own 
hand.  What  is  the  doubt  which  tortures 
him?  PurffatoryINo— Hell.  And  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  is  not  so  complaisant 
as  to  be  satisfied  with  Pumtory  alone. 
Will  Bishop  Kemp  allow  Mr.  White  to  strike 
out  such  doctrines  as  do  not  suit  his  taste  ? 
Will  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  patrons 
of  this  *^  Book  of  Evidence"  give  up  their 
doctrine  of  bell?  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  taught  this  amongst  other  absurdi' 
ties^  and  her  fidth  was  indivisible.     Mr. 
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White  had  long  been  prepared  far  this 
change ;  his  conscience  still  recollected  the 
**  lipa  of  snperior  softneas,"  and  all  those 
desires  to  gratify  which  he  **  could  have 
died;^  that  conscience  recollected  those 
**  crimes,"  and  that  **  remorse,**  the  *' misery 
that  embittered  youth,"  and  why  should 
God  be  cruel  t  Yet  the  Catholic  Church 
eould  not  give  up  one  tittle.  Is  this  witness 
to  be  credited^  when  he  asserts  that^  his  in- 
fidelity was  not  the  result  of  a  troubled  con- 
science ?  After  the  exhibition  which  he  has 
made  of  himself,  how  could  he  assert  as  he 
does,  p.  20  of  his  «*  Evidence,"  •*  When  I  ex- 
amined the  state  of  my  mind  previous  to  my 
rejecting  the  Christian  fiiith,  I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  thing  in  it  but  what  is  in  perfect 
aecordaace  with  that  form  of  religion  in 
which  I  was  educated."  In  how  many  pal- 
pable contradictions  has  he  not  been  de- 
tected ?  And  yet  this  man  is  to  be  a  witness 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  world !  Nay,  he 
is  to  testify  against  others  also.  Observe 
how  kindly  he  treats  his  old  Catholic  fiiends, 
yfben  compared  with  some  of  his  American 
patrons.    "•  Letters  of  Dobaldo,"  p.  30 : 

"  Enthufiiflsm  —  that  bastard  of  religious 
liberty,  that  vigorouB  weed  of  Protestantism-^ 
does  not  thrive  under  the  jealousy  of  infallible 
authority.  Catholicism,  it  is  true,  has  in  a  few 
instances  produced  a  sort  of  splendid  madness  ; 
but  its  visions  and  trances  partake  largely  of 
the  tameness  of  a  mind  previously  exhausted 
by  fears  and  agonies  meekly  borne  under  the 
authority  of  a  priest  The  throes  of  the  new 
birth  hairrow  up  the  mind  of  a  Methodist,  and 
give  it  all  that  phrenzied  energy  of  despair, 
which  often  settles  into  the  all-hoping,  all-dar- 
iog  raptures  of  the  enthusiast" 

What  say  his  Methodist  patrons  to  this  ? 
I  shall  now  close  this  letter  with  a  state- 
ment of  our  progress.  This  redoubtable 
witness  in  his  account  of  himself  in  his 
**  Evidence  against  Catholics*'  exhibits  for 
himself  to  us,  the  picture  of  a  well-disposed, 
pure,  ingenuous,  religious  youth,  led  through 
*the  path  of  virtue  and  learning  to  the  altar, 
but  oecoming  an  infidel  because  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  Catholicism.  In  **Doblado*s 
Letters,"  he  exhibits  himself  the  victim 
of  infidelity,  and  a  gross  criminal,  totally 
disqualified  in  a  moral,  religious,  and  Ute- 
ruy  point  of  view,  for  the  state  of  life 
which  he  embraces;  the  profligate  com- 
panion of  profligate  infidels,  yet  not  to- 
tally bereft  of  all  leaning  to  fidth,  until 
about  a  year  after  his  ordination.  Already 
his  character  as  a  witness  against  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  is  lower  than  despicable ;  but 
as  yet  we  do  not  see  him  as  low  as  he  must 
appear.         Youra,  B.  C. 

CkarksUm,  8epL  18, 1836. 


Fran  theOrtholle  IfiMelluiy  otOafiL  83,  lau. 

Blanoo  Whitb. 
Besides  the  letters  of  B.  0.  in  our  columns, 
we  observe  the  New  York  TVnth  Teller  of  the 
9th  has  taken  up  the  subject,  and  an  advertise- 
ment has  appeared  in  the  Baltimme  Oasette, 
which  we  subjoin  to  these  remarks.  This  unfor- 
tunate man  has  gained  a  bad  fame  in  the  United 
States.  In  Kn^and  he  has  received  a  few  side 
blows  from  Mr.  Eneas  ITDonnell,  the  agent  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  some  little  twitdungs  in 
the  papers,  and  a  cuff  or  two  from  the  Edin- 
hureh  Review.  Mr.  M'Donnell  gives  a  reason 
for  his  leaving  Spain,  of  a  very  diffisrent  kiod 
from  that  given  by  the  gentleman  himselC 
As,  however,  he  does  not  accompany  the  state* 
ment  by  any  proo(  we  do  not  copy  it.  For 
our  own  parte,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  cir- 
culation of  his  book,  as  we  fina  it  a  much  milder 
libel  upon  our  Church  than  the  others  which 
have  preceded  it  in  those  States.  This  will 
draw  some  attention  to  the  topic  of  which  it 
treats :  they  will  be  discussed ;  and  upon  those 
subjects,  any  change  of  sentiment  in  the  gene- 
ral opinion  must  be  for  the  better. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gazotte. 
NonoR  OF  Blanco  Whitij's  Wo&k. 
To  a  candid  and  liberal  pMie. — In  a  late 
paper  appeared  the  advertisement  of  a  book 
peculiarly  offensive  to  the  Catholic  portioD  of 
our  community.  To  ensure  its  more  extensive 
circulation,  the  advertisement  is  loaded  with 
an  imposing  catalogue  of  ministers  of  the  GkMs- 
pel,  who  recommended  it  to  their  respective 
and  discordant  flocks,  as  containing  k  faithful^ 
temperate f  and  able  representation  of  the  "  won- 
derful system  of  Catholidsm."  Since  the  days 
which  gave  birth  to  the  envenomed  ribaldry  of 
the  "Key  of  Popeiy,"  no  publication  has  appeal^ 
ed  more  replete  with  scandal,  gross  immorality, 
calumny,  and  irreligioa  The  author,  whilst  he 
palms  upon  his  hannless  and  unoffending  bre- 
thren, doctrines  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
practices  which  they  blush  to  name,  and  gene- 
ral conduct  whidi  would  disgrace  the  untu- 
tored savage,  is  exhibited  l^  his  reverend 
patrons  to  our  American  commopwealth,  as 
eminently  qualified  for  the  execution  of  his 
task.  V^itn  one  accord,  they  cheerfuUy  engraft 
him  upon  their  authority;  and  froin  the  con- 
spicuous eminence  to  which  he  is  thus  raised, 
make  him  address  their  flocks  in  their  name, 
and  pourtray  for  their  information  and  edifica- 
tion, the  diaracter  of  their  Catholic  brother. 
What  would  be  the  result,  should  a  jury  of 
Catholic  priests  be  empannelled,  and  give  in  a 
verdict  against  any  single  communion  of  their 
Protestant  friends,  amounting  to  a  recommen- 
dation of  a  work  written  by  one  of  themselves, 
and  glariuffly  defamatory  of  their'  dissenting 
brother  ?  To  the  man  inclined  to  receive  the 
character  of  his  Protestant  brother,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Catholic  body,  sound  criticism 
would  say :  pause,  ere  you  assent  to  the  bare 
testimony  of  a  single  man,  interested  perhaps 
in  the  compilation  of  the  work  which  he  aflbms 
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to  npoBe  on  anthentiflAAed  evidenee.  PiroBe, 
ere  joa  aasent  to  chaiges  againBt  a  brother 
whom  Yoa  oordikUy  love ;  charges  which,  if 
establiflhed,  will  entail  the  most  painful  con- 
sequences on  this  brother,  and  point  him  out 
an  object  of  public  hate,  in£Euny,  and  soora. 
Pause,  eyen  should  these  charges  stand  vested 
with  the  signatures  of  very  imposing  names. 
Let  testimony  from  another  quarter,  Uian  per- 
haps the  invention  of  an  interested  accuser,  be 
addueed  and  outweigh  the  opposite  evidence : 
then  yield  assent. 

With  sentiments  of  warm,  unfeigned  appro- 
bation, a  large  portion  of  this  enlightened  Pro- 
testant conmiunity,  beheld  their  pastors  fefuse 
to  affix  their  seals  to  an  instrument,  by  them 
deemed  libellous  and  ungenerous.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  work  thus  censured,  was  not  perused 
by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  lie  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  public 

A  fair  opportunity  will  now  be  afforded  to 
their  candor  and  Mnevolence,  to  withdraw 
their  signatures,  else  the  ill  impressions  enter- 
tained of  tiieir  mind  and  heart,  oy  a  discerning 
and  freely  thinVing  commonwealth,  must  be 
plaeed  to  their  own  acoount  The  recommen- 
dation of  Blanco's  book  could  not  be  the  work  of 
gravity  and  deliberate  reflection.  To  spare 
nrocfa  unpleasant  and  acrimonious  feeling,  there- 
Son,  DoUee  is  amicably  given,  that  if  its  appro- 
vers are  resolved  to  continue  arrayed  in  hosti- 
lity to  a  large  portion  of  their  Catholic  bre- 
thren, and  hold  themselves  jointly  responsible 
for  the  consequences,  an  exact,  impartial,  and 
rigorous  criticism  will  be  passed  on  its  con- 
tents. The  tenor  of  the  stnctures  which  shall 
be  oflbred  to  the  equitable  and  religious  public, 
will  be  to  show  the  minister's  work,  immond 
and  obscene  in  its  tendencies,  profane  and  im- 
pious as  regards  Christianity,  illiberal  and  anti- 
social in  its  antipathies  to  Catholic  freedom  in 
the  united  realms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  a  mere  party  engine  to  prop  up  a  Church 
estafalishment  by  law. 

Sept.  11.  SACERDOS. 

For  our  part,  though  we  admire  the  polite- 
ness of  the  advertiser,  we  doubt  its  effect  upon 
those  of  whom  he  complains. 


LETTER  IV. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America, 
Mt  Friends: — ^I  have  disposed  for  the 
present  of  Mr.  White's  claims  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal rank,  ecclesiastical  information,  youthf\il 
mety,  ordinary  parity,  and  religious  feeling. 
That  is,  in  other  words,  I  have  shewn  yon, 
from  his  own  writings,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a  man  of  theological  knowledge  or  of 
respectable  rank;  I  have  shown  you  that  he 
eziubita  himself  to  us  an  insmcere,  youthful 
profligate,  who  entered  into  orders  with 
every  improper  disposition,  and  who  lost  his 
fiuth  because  of  his  having  taken  the  most 
effectual  means  for  its  destruction;  I  have 


also  riiewn  you  that  his  mind  rejeeted,  not 
the  special  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  hell, 
which  I  suppose  is  held  by  Bishop  Kemp 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Post,  to  be  good  Protest- 
ant and  Presbyterian  doctrine.  Qf  course 
one  would  now  suppose  this  gentleman 
would  leave  the  ministry,  and  not  pocket 
money  for  doing*  that  which  he  must  con- 
demn as  imposture.  Such  would  have  been 
the  advice  of  St  Paul,  and  such  was  his 
piactiee--ev8n  this  principle  reprulated  the 
practice  of  the  Martyrs;  such  is  the  principle 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enforces; 
but  it  would  indeed  be  a  very  extraordinary 
presumption  on  our  parts  to  expect,  that  Mr. 
white,  now  discovering  Catholicism  to  be 
imposture,  should  act  upon  Catholic  princi- 
nle&  We  must  not  look  for  it  No,  Mr. 
White  will  aid  the  imposture  and  take  that 
money  to  which  he  has  no  title.  In  a  Cath- 
olic, this  would  be  a  crime,  but  in  Mr.  White, 
it  would  probably  be  reckoned  a  vhtue.  A 
Catholic  who  would  confess  that  he  acted 
thus,  would  be  obliged,  before  he  could  ob- 
tain absolution,  to  r^und  all  this  iH^otJten 
d^  to  the  Church  which  he  had  plunctered : 
bas  Mr.  White  thinks  confession  to  be 
folly,  if  he  went  to  the  tribunal,  as  he  insin* 
nates  he  did,  he  either  cpncealed  his  crimes; 
or  again  disobeyed  his  confessor ;  or  to  de- 
ceive his  superiors,  he  went  to  some  infidel 
with  whom  ne  was  leagued,  to  add  still  more 
to  his  hypocrisy.    In  p.  22,  he  writes, 

**  To  describe  the  state  of  iny  feelings  when 
believing  religion  a  fable,  I  still  found  myself 
compelled  daily  to  act  as  a  minister  and 
promoter  of  imposture,  is  bevond  my  powersi 
An  ardent  wish  seizied  me  to  fly  from  a  ooontry 
where  the  law  left  me  no  choice  between  deatn 
and  hypoeristf.  But  my  flight  would  have 
brought  my  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

Upon  reading  this,  one  would  at  all  events 
say,  the  man  is  a  hypocrite  of  the  very  worst 
description  by  his  own  avowal.  But  his  love 
for  his  parents  keeps  him  in  this  state,  be- 
cause of  the  cruelty  of  his  government;  thus, 
at  least,  though  we  cannot  justify  his  **  ten 
y^rs'  continuance  of  daily  hopocrisy,"  we 
must  palliate  it  I  will  admit  no  such  ex- 
cuse for  Mr.  White,  because  nothinff  can 
palliate  hypocrisy.  The  martyrs  of  Christ, 
that  is,  his  witnesses^  were  not  hypocrites; 
they  laid  down  their  lives  for  truth.  Mr. 
White,  our  Protestant  martyr,  declares  he 
has  no  such  disposition,  and  I  believe  him  in 
this. 

I  cannot  then  rank  him  with  the  ancient 
martyrs.  Mr.  White's  grandfiither  made 
sacrifices  for  truth,  and  if  this  priest  mherited 
the  virtues  of  his  house,  he  would  not  be  a 
hypocrite,  and  a  hypocrite  who  deliberately 
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every  day,  during  ten  years,  was  the  promo- 
ter of  imposture.     * 

It  is  a  fair  principle  of  commentary  upon 
the  testimony  of  such  a  man,  to  take  all  his 
acknowledgments  of  guilt  to  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  words  which  he  deliberately  uses. 
He  has  avowed  himself  to  have  been  during 
ten  years  in  the  daily  practice  of  **  promo- 
ting imposture/'  that  during  this  time  he 
was  a  "  hypocrite,"  p.  22.  What  degree  of 
credit  is  due  to  a  man  who  thus  describes 
himself,  it  is  for  those  who  receive  his  testi- 
mony to  determine :  for  my  own  part,  if  I 
was  upon  a  jury  to  decide  in  any  ordinary 
case  which  might  come  before  a  court; 
and  one  of  the  witnesses  made  such  an 
avowal  respecting  hiifaself,  I  would,  in  con- 
sidering the  case,  discharge  his  testimony 
from  my  view  altogether.  Would  any  per- 
son give  it  full  cre£t  ?  I  shall  only  •  say  of 
Mr.  White  at  present,  that  his  testimony  in 
his  own  favor  is  of  an  extremely  equivocal 
character,  and  not  to  be  admitted  without 
extraordinary  scrutiny  and  strong  corrobo- 
ration. 

He  says  that  he  continued  to  be  guilty  of 
hypocrisy  and  imposture,  because  there  was 
no  other  mode  left  to  him  by  the  barbarous 
laws  of  his  country  to  save  his  life,  except 
one  which  would  bring  down  his  parents  to 
the  grave  with  sorrow.  In  the  first  place 
this  is  nothing  short  of  a  plain  untruth.  If 
he  resigned  his  clerical  office,  as  very  many 
persons  of  eminent  piety  have  done,  he  need 
neither  leave  his  parents,  nor  expose  himself 
to  that  death  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in 
terror.  In  such  a  case  he  would  cease  to 
promote  what  he  calls  imposture,  and  he 
could  continue  to  soothe  his  parents.  But  if 
the  gentleman  made  this  resignation,  where 
womd  he  have  the  means  of  support  1  An 
honest  man,  a  man  who  has  any  feeling  of 
conscience,  never  asks  such  a  ouestion.  If 
our  witness  then  kept  his  office  oy  which  he 
was  obliged  "  daily  to  promote  imposture," 
in  order  to  have  the  means  of  support,  the 
result  is  inevitably:  that  our  informant  con- 
tinued during  ten  years  to  be  a  hypocrite, 
and  an  impostor,  for  his  support  Good  God ! 
what  a  witness  has  the  conclave  of  discord- 
ant divines  produced  against  Catholicism ! !! 
painful  as  is  the  alternative  between  want 
and  systematic  imposture,  the  wretch  who  is 
brought  to  receive  sentence  for  his  crime 
under  a  verdict  of  guilt  in  our  courts,  may 
indeed  plead  the  temptations  of  want  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  Hu- 
manity will  shed  a  tear,  and  mercy  will  sue 
with  justice  to  alleviate  the  inffiction  which 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  require.  But  Mr. 
Wliite  cannot  have  even  this  excuse,  unless 
he  was  guilty  of  deliberate  fraud  at  the 


time  of  his  ordination.  His  first  benefice 
was  that  which  he  calls  a  fellowship  in  the 
college  of  St  Mary  a  Jesu,  at  Seville :  be- 
cause though  as  unlike  as  was  the  frog  to 
the  ox,  it  would  have  the  bloated  appearance 
of  the  dignity  of  a  fellowship  of  one  of  the 
Oxford  Colleges,  and  our  witness  would  have 
the  semblance  of  erudition.  Previously  to 
this  he  had  been  ordained  subdeacon,  p.  17. 
In  Spain  he  could  not  have  received  this 
order  as  a  secular,  unless  he  had  exhibited  to 
the  Bishop  or  to  his  official,  his  good  title 
to  a  benefice,  or  to  a  fixed  patrimonial  or 
personal  property  fully  sufficient  to  support 
him  as  a  clergyman;  and  on  the  day  of  his 
ordination  he  must  have  been  solemnly  called 
to  come  forward  for  ordination  upon  the 
ground  of  that  special  title.  Mr.  White 
was  a  secular,  tmihoul  a  benefice,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  been  ordained  upon  the 
title  of  his  patrimonial  property  fixed  upon 
him,  and  to  which  he  had  a  good  legal  and 
equitable  claim,  or  having  a  s ood  personal 
property":  he  then  must  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  fraud  upon  the  very  day  of  his  ordina- 
tion, or  he  could  not  have  been  driven  by 
want  to  the  necessity  of  being  a  hypocrite 
and  an  impostor,  who  repeated  those  crimes 
daily  during  ten  years.  I  leave  to  the  Right 
Rev.  Doctor  Kemp,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Maryland,  and  to  his 
Reverend  associates  to  select  which  side 
they  please  of  the  alternative;  but  one  or 
the  other  they  must  ine\itably  take.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentlemen  will  hardly  contest  with 
me  now  the  truth  of  my  assertion  that  their 
witness,  who  must  have  known  his  own 
motives,  was  guilty  of  a  falsehood,  when  he 
asserted,  that  his  filial  affection  and  the 
cruel  laws  of  his  country,  left  him  no  alter- 
native ;  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
be  an  impostor  and  a  hypocrite. 

To  catch  such  a  man  as  this  in  trifling 
fibs,  is  only  to  pluck  a  leaf  from  a  forest : 
still  there  are  some  falsehoods  which  for 
their  very  appearance  will  be  sufficient  to 
arrest  our  observation.  Mr.  White  is  con- 
tinually forcing  upon  our  attention,  his  fine 
feelings  of  &mily  affection.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  examine  a  few  specimens.  I  have 
drawn  you  to  view  his  hypocrisy  by  his 
insinuating  that  he  was  an  impostor  out  of 
respect  to  his  parents ;  the  same  motive  he 
says,  made  him  take  orders  when  he  knew 
that  he  ouffht  not  In  a  word,  nothing  was 
wrong  in  nis  whole  conduct  which  did  not 
flow  from  affection  for  some  one  of  his 
family. 

In  p.  15,  of  his  Evidence,  he  tells  us  that 
he  "  hallowed  the  pa^^es  of  another  work 
(Letters  jfrom  Spain,  by  Don  Leucadio  Dob- 
lado),  with  the  character  of  liis  parents," — 
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'*  thiit  such  were  the  purity,  th^  benevolence 
and  the  angelic  piety  of  his  fiither's  life,  that 
at  his  deadly  multitudes  of  people  thronged 
the  house  to  indulge  the  last  view  of  the 
dead  hody."^  In  p.  29,  of  Doblado's  Letters 
he  tells  us  of  his  father:  ^  under  these 
unpromising  circumstances  (pecuniary  loss- 
es) he  married  his  mother,  who  if  she  could 
add  but  little  to  her  husband's  fortune,  yet 
brought  him  a  treasure  of  love  and  virtue, 
which  he  found  constantly  increasing,  till 
death  removed  him  on  the  first  approaches  of 
old  age."  In  p.  161,  pf  his  Evidence,  he 
tells  us  of  a  younger  sister,  **■  at  the  age  of 
twenty  she  left  an  infirm  mother  to  the  care 
of  servants  and  strangers,  and  shut  herself 
up  in  a  convent."  Of  course  if  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  not  living,  and  her  good  son 
Joseph,  what  a  profanation  of  the  name  of 
two  venerable  patriarchs!  would  not  look 
after  her,  she  was  left  only  to  servants  and 
strangers.  Mr.  White  gives  us  the  account 
of  his  hearing  his  sister's  confession  after 
she  became  a  nun,  and  she  was  in  the  con- 
vent when  he  left  Spain.  In  p.  26,  this 
affectionate  son  is  nearly  heart-broken  at 
the  separation  firom  that  mtiier  when  he  was 
leaving  Spain,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  old 
gentleman  was  now  bending  I  suppose,  with 
age  and  grief.  **  1  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
firmness  ofm^  resohUions,  not  to  endure  the 
most  agonizing  pain  when  I  irrevocably 
erosaed  the  threshold  of  my  Other's  house, 
and  when  his  bending  figure  disappeared 
from  my  eyes,  at  the  first  winding  of  the 
Gruadaiquiver,  down  which  I  sailed.  Heaven 
knows  that  time  has  not  had  power  to  heal 
the  wounds  which  this  separation  has  inflict- 
ed on  my  heart."  This  is  that  same  Mr. 
White  who  knew  Hie  firmness  of  his  resolu- 
tions, but  yet  who  took  orders  against  his 
resolution  because  this  mother  was  in  tears : 
the  same  Mr.  White  who  practiced  systems^ 
tic  fraud,  robbery,  and  hypocrisy  daily  during 
ten  years,  lest  his  **flight  would  have  brought 
his  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  But 
when  the  passages  are  placed  m  juxta-posi- 
tion  who  can  teu  how  the  dead  father  came 
to  life,  or  the  living  father  was  dead,  and  his 
wife  left  to  the  care  of  only  servants  and 
strangers?  But  this  is  not  my  object  I 
suppose  all  this  reconcileable.  I  only  wish 
to  know  whether  Mr.  White  had  this  filial 
affection,  and  whether  it  was  necessary  to  be 
a  hypocrite  in  order  to  save  his  parents  from 
sinking  with  grief  into  the  grave. 

This  affectionate  son  has  shamefully  treat- 
ed his  virtuous  parents  in  his  Doblado's 
Letters.   In  p.  29.  he  indeed  informs  us, 

*'My  mother  was  of  honorable  parentage. 
She  was  brous^t  up  in  that  absence  of  mental 
eoltiratkn  which  {M^evails  to  this  day,  among 


the  Spanish  ladies.  But  her  natural  talents 
were  of  a  superior  cast.  She  was  lively,  pretty, 
and  sang  sweetly.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
happier  country,  her  pleasing  vivacity,  the 
auickness  of  apprehension,  and  the  exquisite 
degree  of  sensibility  whiidi  animated  her  words 
and  actions,  would  have  qualified  her  to  shine 
in  the  most  elegant  and  refined  circles.'* 

Of  his  father,  he  says,  p.  29,  Doblado. 

"  Benevolence  prompted  all  my  fiither's  ac- 
tions ;  endued  him,  at  times,  with  something 
like  supematural  vigor ;  and  gave  him,  for  the 
g^ood  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  courage  and 
dedsion  he  wanted  in  whatever  eonoemed  him- 
eelfl  With  hardly  any  thing  to  spare,  I  do  not 
recollect  a  time  when  our  house  was  not  a 
source  of  relief  and  consolation  to  some  fimiilies 
of  such  as,  by  a  characteristic  and  feeling  ap- 
pellation, are  called  amoi^  us  the  blushing  poor. 
In  all  seasons,  for  thirty  years  of  his  life,  my 
father  allowed  himself,  no  other  relaxations, 
after  the  fatiguing  business  of  his  counting- 
house,  than  a  visit  to  the  general  hospital  of 
the  town — ^a  horrible  scene  of  misery,  where 
foiu*  or  five  hundred  beggars  are  at  a  time 
allowed  to  lay  themselves  down  and  die,  when 
worn  out  by  want  and  disease.  Stripping  him- 
self of  his  coat,  and  having  put  on  a  coarse 
dress  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  in  which  he 
was  scrupulous  to  a  fault,  he  was  employed, 
till  late  at  night,  in  making  the  beds  of  the 
poor,  taking  the  helpless  in  his  arms,  and  stoop- 
mg  to  such  services  as  even  the  menials  in  at- 
tendance were  often  loath  to  perform.  All  this 
he  did  of  his  own  free  will,  without  the  least 
connection,  public  or  private,  with  the  estab- 
lishment. Twice  he  was  at  death's  door  from 
the  contagious  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  exerted  his  charity.  But  no  danger 
would  appal  him,  when  engaged  in  administer- 
ing relief  to  the  needy.  Foreigners,  cast  by 
nusfortune  into  that  gulf  of  wretchedness,  were 
the  peculiar  objects  of  his  kmdness." 

In  p«  30,  after  describing  his  fiither,  he 
adds: 

"  The  principle  of  benevolence  was  not  less 
powerful  m  my  mother ;  but  her  extreme  sen- 
sibility made  her  infinitely  more  susceptible  of 
pain  than  pleasure— of  fear  than  hope — and  for 
such  characters,  a  technical  religion  is  a  source 
of  distracting  terrors.  Bnthusiaam — ^tfaat  bas- 
tard of  religious  liberty,  that  vigorous  weed  of 
P^testantism-^oes  not  thrive  under  the  jeal- 
ous eye  of  infallible  authority.  Catholicism,  it 
is  true,  has  in  a  few  instances,  produced  a  sort 
of  splendid  madness ;  but  its  visions  and  trances 
partake  largely  of  the  tameness  of  a  mind  pre- 
viously exhausted  by  fears  and  agonies,  meekly 
borne  under  the  authority  of  the  priest.  The 
throes  of  the  new  birth  harrow  up  the  mind  of 
the  Methodist,  and  give  that  phrenzied  energy 
of  despair,  which  of^n  settles  into  the  aU-hop- 
ing,  all-daring  raptures  of  the  enthusiast.  The 
Catholic  saint  suffers  in  all  the  passiveneas  of 
blind  submiasioD,  tiU  nature  sinks  exhausted, 
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aadreMongiyes  way  to  a  gentle  yinonaiymad' 
neea.  The  natural  powers  of  my  mother's  in- 
tellect were  strong  enough  to  wfthstaad,  un- 
impaired,  the  enormous  and  oanstant  pressure 
<^reIi^ou9  fears,  in  their  most  hideous  shape. 
But,  did  I  not  consider  reason  the  only  gift  of 
heaven,  which  fully  compensates  the  evils  of 
this  present  existence,  I  might  have  wished  for 
its  utter  extinction,  in  the  m-st  and  dearest  ob- 
ject of  my  natural  affection.  Had  she  become 
a  visionary,  she  had  ceased  to  be  unhappy.  But 
she  possessed  to  the  last  an  intellectual  energy 
equal  to  any  exertion,  except  one,  which  was 
not  compatible  with  the  innuence  of  her  coun- 
try— that  of  boldly  looking  into  the  dark  re- 
oese  where  lurked  the  phantoms  that  harassec^ 
and  distressed  her  mind." 

He  then  adds  of  both : 

**  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  choose  two 
flkirer  subjects  for  observing  the  effects  of  the 
religion  of  Spain.  The  results,  in  both,  were 
lamentable,  though  certainly  not  the  most  mis- 
cfaievous  it  is  apt  to  produce.  In  one,  we  see 
mental  soberness  and  good  sense  degraded  into 
timidity  and  indecision — unbounded  goodness 
of  heart,  confined  to  the  lowest  range  of  bene- 
volence. In  the  other,  we  mark  talents  of  a 
superior  kind,  turned  into  the  ingenious  tormen- 
tors of  a  heart,  whose  main  source  of  wretched- 
ness was  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  and  an  insatiable  araor  in  treading 
the  devious  and  thorny  path  it  was  made  to 
take  for  the  *way  wnidi  leadeth  unto  life.' 
A  bolder  reason,  in  the  first,  it  will  be  said,  and 
a  reason  less  flattered  by  sensibility  in  the 
second,  would  have  made  those  virtuous  minds 
mcnre  cautious  of  yielding  themselves  up  to  the 
fiill  inflnanrA  of  ascctic  devotiou." 

Is  this,  then,  the  affection  of  a  son  for  his 
fond  parents  ?  Has  that  man  a  heart,  who 
seeks  to  degrade  religion  by  mocking  the 
virtues  of  his  amiable  family?  Can  that 
man  have  a  sense  of  religion,  who  violates 
the  command  of  heaven,  and  vents  his  malice 
against  the  Church  of  his  youth,  by  disho- 
noring the  authors  of  his  oeing,  and  pub- 
lishing what  even  a  less  ferocious  enemy  to 
them  who  gave  him  birth,  would  call  the 
interesting  weakness  of  their  virtue,  but 
what  this  parricide  of  family  honor  publishes 
as  the  criminality  of  their  religion  ?  Yet  we 
shall  find  this  man,  in  several  places,  put  on 
the  semblance  of  affection  to  cry  out  against 
a  tribunal  which,  he  says,  obliges  the  parents 
to  denounce  their  criminal  children,  though 
his  hand  has  struck  through  both  his  parents, 
to  endeavor  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  their 
Church!  Yet,  see  what  a  picture  he  has 
drawn  of  that  fiither;  occupied  in  the  work 
of  devoted  charity,  whilst  probably  his 
wretched  son  was  sneering,  with  his  mfidel 
companions,  at  the  religion  which  gave  such 
heroism;  or  mining  that  innocence  which, 
tainted  and  degraded  by  criminals  like  him, 


was  to  find  its  last  earthly  refbge  in  that 
hospital,  and  the  last  consolations  from  that 
clergy  whose  name  he  has  disgraced,  and 
whose  fame  he  has  libelled.  Can  this  nu&n 
have  family  affection?  Not  content  with 
dishonoring  his  parents,  he  betra3rB  his  sis- 
ter;  or  he  has  added  to  the  catalogue  of  his 
fiilsehoods,  and  mocked  the  best  roelings  of 
the  human  heart  I  believe  the  latter  to  be 
the  fiust  No  brother  coidd  have  written  as 
he  does  in  p.  151  of  his  **  Evidence."  Had  he 
a  sister  in  the  state  that  he  describes,  he 
could  not  have  heard  her  confession,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  ^show,  by  the  strougest  evi- 
dence ;  and  if  he  could,  neither  as  a  priest» 
as  a  brother,  or  a  man,  could  he  have  pub- 
lished to  the  worid  the  disease  of  her  con- 
science, of  which  he  had  been  informed 
under  the  solemn  pledge  of  reliffion,  of  afifec- 
tion,  of  honor,  and  of  confidence  in  the 
most  inviolable  secresy.  No  person  can  for 
a  moment,  reflect  upon  the  statement  with- 
out concluding,  that  it  is  the  foul  fabrication 
of  a  man  bereft  of  all  feeling  of  affection  ; 
or  if  by  chance  this  is  not  the  &ct,  the  alter- 
native is  worse.  He  has  betrayed  the  con- 
fidenpe  of  his  sister,  and  published  the  weak- 
ness of  her  conscience  ta  the  world.  like 
a  practical  dealer  in  &ble,  he  has  acquired  the 
knack  of  killing  off  his  sisters,  his  parents 
and  his  friends,  as  they  cease  to  excite  inter- 
est ;  he  has,  however,  bunded  the  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  his  father,  ^ut  no^  I  cannot 
— nature  herself  will  not  allow  me,  when 
such  a  man  as  this  is  before  me — ^I  will  not 
unbend  from  my  indignation  and  disgust,  to 
exhibit  him  to  ridicme.  Mr.  White  weeps 
for  that  sister !  As  we  have  nothing  but  the 
succession  of  tears,  it  will  be  as  wdl  to  ad- 
mit more. 

In  page  73  of  the  ^Evidence'*  is  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

*^  I  too  '  had  a  mother,'  and  such  a  moth^, 
as  did  I  possess  the  talents  of  your  great  poet 
ten-fold,  they  would  havje  been  honored  in  do- 
ing homage  to  the  powers  of  her  mind  and  the 
goodness  of  her  heart.  No  woman  could  love 
her  children  more  ardently,  and  ncme  of  those 
children  was  loved  more  vehemently  than  my- 
self But  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  had  poi- 
soned in  her  the  purest  source  of  affedaon. 
I  saw  her  during  a  long  period,  unable  to  re- 
strain her  tears  m  my  presence.  I  perceived 
that  she  shunned  my  conversation,  especially 
when  my  university  friends  drew  me  into  any 
topics  above  those  of  domestic  talk.  I  loved 
her,  and  this  behaviour  cut  me  to  the  heart 
In  my  distress,  I  applied  to  a  fiiend,  to  whom 
she  used  to  commumcate  all  her  sorrows ;  and 
to  my  utter  horror,  I  learned  that  she  sus- 
pected my  anti-catholic  principles.  My  mo- 
ther was  distracted  by  the  fear,  that  she  mi^ht 
be  obliged  to  accuse  me  to  the  Inquisition,  if  I 
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uttered  eome  oondemned  propoei- 
tioQ  in  herj^eeenee.  To  ayoid  the  barbwroos 
neeesaity  of  being  the  inatrument  of  my  ruin, 
she  ooiud  find  no  other  means  but  that  of 
diunning  mj  presence." 

The  ffood  old  kdy  must  have  been  a  bet- 
ter theologian  than  was  her  son,  or  than  he 
18  at  present;  and  must  bo  qualified  to  fill 
one  of  the  chairs  of  dull  divinity,  if  she  could 
so  easily  detect  a  condemned  proposition ; 
or  else  Mr.  White  must  have  been  openly 
and  glaringly  anti-catholic  in  his  expressions. 
Why  need  he  remain  then  a  deliberate  im- 
postor, detained  by  filial  afiection,  ^  until 
the  approach  of  Bonaparte's  troops  to  Seville 
enabled  him  to  ^uit  Spain,  without  exciting 
snapicion  as  to  the  real  motive  which  tore 
him  for  ever  firom  every  thing  that  he  loved  r 
More  than  suspicion  had  b^n  excited.  Af- 
fection and  honesty  would  have  warned  him 
to  the  same  course. 

If  Mr.  White's  mother  shunned  his  pre- 
sence, and  saw  him  only  with  tears,  because 
she  feared  he  would  speak,  and  she  would 
denounce  him  to  the  Inquisition,  would  it 
not  be  a  greater  alleviation  to  her  grief,  that 
he  shonla  be  out  of  the  reach  of  this  tribu- 
nal ?  Was  it  then  afifection  which  detained 
him  to  practice  imposture  ten  years  ?  Was 
it  affection  that  kept  him  in  view  of  that 
mother,  who  shunned  his  presence,  whom 
he  forced  to  tears? 

I  have  done  with  dissecting  his  heart,  to 
search  for  what,  if  it  ever  contained,  it  must 
have  been  long  void  of— affection  for  his 
&mily.  My  soul  has  been  oi^ressed  during 
the  operation.  I  have  risen  from  it  with 
feelings  which  no  one  need  envy,  i  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  base  and 
the  profligate :  they  have  unfolded  their  se- 
crets to  me ;  the  assassin  has  led  me  through 
his  history  of  crime ;  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  in  tihe  depth  of  his  dungeon,  the  mur- 
derer of  his  own  child  has  turned  away  from 
viewing  the  innocent  companion  of  her  upon 
i^om  he  once  doated,  but  afterwards  slew, 
to  pour  the  story  of  his  woe  into  my  ear. 
I  have  recalled  to  memory  what  I  knew  of 
their  affections.  I  have  compared  it  with 
what  I  believe  Mr.  White's  to  be.  I  must 
unhesitatingly  aver,  that  if  that  man's  family 
aflkction,  ana  that  of  the  worst  of  those, 
were  weighed  against  each  other,  I  doubt 
whether  wat  worst  had  less  than  I  believe 
him  to  possess.  Thou^  they  were  great 
criminals,  no  one  of  them  attempted  to  pal- 
liate his  own  crime  by  defaming  even  the 
victim  which  he  slew.  In  my  estimation, 
this  hypocrite  is  below  any  of  them ;  and  I 
can  only  say,  that  there  is  but  one  altermu 
tive  which  can  bestow  upon  him  a  claim  to 
any  semblanee  of  afifection,  and  which  I  hope 


is  the  tact :  that  is,  that  a  eonsidarable  por- 
tion of  his  narrative  is  fiction.  I  think  I 
shall  easily  prove  much  of  it  to  be  palpably 
false.  But  yet  the  man  had  at  least  a  rather 
and  a  mother.  He  tells  us  that  he  hallowed 
the  pages  of  a  book  by  the  record  of  their 
virtues;  and  then  tells  us  those  virtues,  be- 
came the  fe§rs  of  sunerstitious  weakness, 
and  the  publication  of  [this]  weakness  to  the 
world,  in  order  to  enslave  his  father'a  fatiier's 
countnr,  is  the  filial  affection  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Blanco  White ! !  I  Come,  Bishop  Kemp, 
take  this  man  to  your  bosom— cherish  him 
who  stung  his  mother — embrace  him  whose 
fangs  have  not  spared  his  fi^ther — hold  forth 
to  your  flock,  as  a  model  of  affection,  the 
reptile  who  has  bedaubed  his  sister.  Doc- 
tor Wilmer  recognizes  in  him  some  conge- 
niality of  feeling,  as  regards  the  ancient 
Church ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley  is  too  modest 
to  march  in  front  to  the  attack;  but  covered 
by  you  both,  ^e  believes  himself  secure. 
Bdfore  I  close  my  examination  of  this  iq>os- 
tate  priest,  I  shall  convince  even  you,  if  you 
do  not  already  know  it,  that  he  is  as  com- 
pletely at  vanance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  he  is  with  mine.  I 
have  already  shown,  that  he  likes  Methodists 
as  littie.  I  assure  you,  your  Presbyterian  asso- 
ciates shall  have  no  victory.  Why  then  did 
you  bring  him  forward?  My  friends,  this 
Right  Rev.  Gentleman  and  his  associates 
shall  get  Mr.  White's  character  more  fully 
developed  in  my  next 

Yours,  B.  C. 

LETTER  V. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
^America, 
Mt  Fsibiibs — ^The  occupations  of  men 
are  of  such  a  nature,  as  generally  to  require 
from  each  individual  his  principid,  if  not  his 
exclusive  attention  to  some  one  study  or 
employment;  and  as  the  human  mind  is  ex- 
tremely limited  in  its  Acuities,  it  must  gen- 
erally happen  that  they  who  are  deeply 
engaged  in  any  one  department,  can  be  only 
impenectly  acquainted  with  all  others.  The 
common  sense  of  mankind  aiKl  the  eime- 
rience  of  ages  and  of  nations,  has  therefore 
established  the  general  maxim ;  that  the  beiBt 
judge  of  any  science  or  art,  is  a  person  who 
has  made  that  science,  or  that  art  his  princi- 
pal study.  The  great  body  of  mankmd  will 
observe  any  glaring  defect,  or  monstreus 
irregularity  in  a  pubuc  building ;  others  will 
fi^quentiy  feel,  even  where  no  palpable 
error  is  seen,  that  something  is  amiss,  m  the 
appearance,  though  they  cannot  particularize 
the  fiiult ;  bnt  a  skilfd  architect  not  only 
perceives  the  want  of  symmetiy,  but  can 
specify  the  exact  seat  ana  the  extent  of  the 
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blunder;  and  few  if  any,  save  they  who  are 
conversant  with  the  objeet  of  the  stmcture 
and  the  details  of  the  business  for  which 
it  is  to  be  employed,  can  say  whether  its 
'  apartments  ^ire  judiciously  and  conveniently 
laid  out.  Probably,  upon  this  principle,  we 
may  excuse  the  eommendators  of  Blanco 
White,  except  for  their  uncalled,  for  inter- 
ference. 

Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates,  are 
pleased  to  call  our  religion,  ^  a  wonderful 
system."  And  so  it  is.  It  is  a  system  de- 
nvtng  its  origin  from  the  Deity,  who  first 
planted  it  in  the  human  heart:  he  enabled 
our  great  parent  in  the  first  development  of 
his  understanding  to  discover  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  this  whole  system  comprises, 
man  is  bound  to  adore  his  creator.  Yes,  my 
friends!  this  is  the  only  principle  of  our 
Church;  this  is  the  summary  of  out  religion. 
This  was  discovered  by  Adam  in  the  day  of 
his  innocence;  and  it  was  recollected  by 
Adam  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  which  suc- 
ceeded to  his  fiill;  it  was  transmitted  bv 
him  as  the  most  valuable  legacy  to  his  chil- 
dren. Patriarchal  tradition  preserved  it  to 
the  days  of  the  deluge.  It  remained  with 
Noe  in  the  Ark ;  and  it  came  forth  to  cheer 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  with  which 
he  was  surrounded  upon  the  hills  of  Arme- 
nia; he  beheld  its  calm  and  peaceful  beauty 
in  tiie  rainbow;  it  preserved  hi» faith  at  the 
bloody  sacrifice,  ana  enkindled  his  hope  when 
the  holocaust  was  consumed  upon  the  bla- 
zing altar.  It  was  misapplied  and  misdirected 
at  Babel ;  and  the  roaming  outcasts  who  were 
spread  over  the  ftuce  of  the  earth,  still  in  their 
migration  preserved  the  principle  though 
they  mistook  the  object  of  adoration.  But 
the  young  Chaldean  who  came  out  from  his 
Other's  house  and  from  his  kindred,  brought 
it  with  him  in  purity,  to  the  land  of  strangers 
which  was  to  be  given  as  an  inheritance  to 
his  descendants;  in  the  valley  of  vision  and 
upon  the  hill  of  sacrifice,  he  conversed  with 
the  God  of  his  fathers,  who  gave  to  him  or- 
dinances calculated  to  preserve  the  principle 
from  the  corruptions  of  human  speculation. 
That  Gfod  went  down  with  Joseph  into 
Egypt,  and  after  exhibitinfi^  his  might  by  the 
hand  of  Moses,  he  brought  his  people  through 
the  yawning  vallev  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the 
midst  of  wonders  he  proclaimed  his  law,  and 
gave  its  sanction  at  Sinai.  He  established 
uien  a  priesthood  and  a  tribunal  for  the 
careful  preservation  of  that  original  principle 
which  tbe  varying  speculations  of  restless 
men  had  so  disguised  throughout  the  world, 
as  to  make  the  objects  of  their  adoration 
every  real  vice  and  evary  imaginary  virtue ; 
as  well  as  every  material  bSng,  from  the 
glorious  sun  of  Persia  to  the  pum  leek  of 


^STP^  Again  at  the  appointed  time ;  the 
heavens  were  rent;  the  great  teacher  de- 
scended, an  incarnate  God  wrought  wonders 
in  Judea;  the  Sun  of  Justice  succeeded  to 
that  orb  which  had  only  announced  his 
glories  by  reflection :  the  twinkling  prophets 
were  lost  in  the  brilUsncy  of  his  light  The 
new  tribunal  is  established,  that  tribunal 
whose  commission  was  extended  to  every 
nation,  and  all  days  to  the  end  of  time.  In 
wonders,  the  Apostles  ffo  forth  to  victory, 
and  to  death.  In  wonders,  the  world  is  con- 
vinced that  God  has  directed  how  the  great 
principle  should  be  carried  into  practiee. 
But  the  human  mind  is  restless,  ancl  specu- 
lation again  misleads  from  the  evidence  of 
&ct :  man  begins  to  inquire  how  can  God  do 
those  things,  instead  of  inquiring  whether 
he  has  proof  of  God's  declaration  Uiathe  has 
done  them.  Separations  are  made,  nations 
fall  away,  new  nations  are  converted,  empires 
are  overturned,  kingdoms  are  destroyed, 
death  sweeps  dynasties  from  their  thrones, 
their  monuments  vanish  at  the  touch  of  time ; 
oblivion  blots  their  names  from  the  memories 
of  men:  ages- have  passed  away,  every  thing 
else  is  new,  save  that  system  which  in  the 
midst  of  wonders  the  Son  of  God  has  per- 
manently^ established:  all  the  old  separatists 
have  dwmdled  to  almost  shadows ;  but  others 
of  a  different  kind  have  succeeded ;  every 
civilized  nation  has  embraced  the  system, 
and  in  every  civilized  nation  has  it  been  op- 
posed and  persecuted ;  and  stiU  in  every  age 
its  adherents  form  the  vast  majority  of  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  race.  It 
began  in  wonders,  it  has  been  established  by 
wonders,  it  has  been  propagated  by  won- 
ders, its  wonders  are  seen  now,  even  now, 
amongst  ourselves,  even  before  the  eyes  of 
the  originators  of  the  libel  against  which  I 
write.  The  very  perpetuation  of  the  system 
is  a  wonder,  and  will  continue  so  to  be, 
until  time  shall  be  no  more.  Well  then  have 
our  opponents  described  ours  as  a  wonderful 
system.  I  feel  happy  that  in  this  at  least  we 
are  agreed. 

But  in  describing  the  parts  of  thls.wonder- 
fril  system ;  he  who  is  but  sh'ghtly  acquainted 
with  them  is  liable  to  err.  When  Mr.  White 
has  entered  upon  this  description,  he  has 
exhibited  to  us  at  once  his  rashness,  his  ma- 
lice and  his  disregard  of  truth.  Those  my 
friends  are  very  serious  charges,  and  very 
strongly  expressed ;  I  can,  however,  by  the 
abundance  of  proof,  justify  my  assertion,  or 
I  would  not  thus  deliberately  make  it  In 
looking  over  his  pages,  no  Protestant,  not 
even  Bishop  Kemp,  nor  Doctor  Hawley,  nor 
anv  other  of  the  zealous  gentlemen  who 
volunteered  his  own  exposure,  is  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  Mr.  White's  credi- 
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iHlity  upon  those  topics.  Those  gentlemen 
have  never  studied  either  the  system  of  the 
theology  or  canon  law  of  the  Catholic 
Chuich ;  they  are  as  little  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  work  as  they 
are  to  explain  the  composition  of  the  ring  of 
Satom.  I  write  this  without  disrespect,  I 
write  it,  with  deep  regret  that  a  sense  of 
duty  compels  me  to  expose  them,  for  my 
own  protection.  The  general  body  of  R<k 
nuin  Catholics  may  feel,  in  reading  the  work, 
that  it  is  a  foul,  slanderous  misrepresentation ; 
but,  except  to  persons  who  have  made  the 
canons  and  usages  of  the  Church  their 
study,  the  greater  portion  of  its  fidsehood 
will  not  be  specially  evident  To  endeavor 
by  the  eidiibiUon  of  a  few  of  the  most  gross 
mistatements  of  this  sort  to  exhibit  Mr. 
White  as  altogether  re^fardless  of  truth, 
will  require  from  me  a  mmute  reference  to 
jwme  laws,  customs  and  •  decisions  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  full  force  in  Spain, 
which  may  have  the  appearance  of  pedantry, 
and  will  be  fdtogether  a  different  description 
of  style  from  that  which  the  subject  would 
appear  to  demand.  I  however  have  formed 
my  opinion,  which  is,  that  my  case  will  be 
best  sustained,  and  Mr.  White  best  exposed 
by  this  mode.  I  shall  therefore  follow  it  at 
pfesent. 

Mr.  White  tells  us  in  p.  151,  of  his  ''  Evi- 
dence ^  respecting  a  young  sister, 

*"  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  left  my  infirm 
mother  to  the  care  of  servants  and  strangers, 
and  shut  herself  up  in  a  convent,  where  she 
vas  not  allowed  to  see  even  the  nearest  re- 
latioos." 

*"  Disease  soon  filled  her  conscience  with  fear 
and  I  had  often  to  endure  the  torture  of  wit- 
oesamgher  agonies  at  the  oonvessional." 

Of  his  eldest  sister  he  tells  us,  p.  150, 

*  I  saw  my  eldest  sister  at  the  age  of  two 
and  twenty,  sink  slowly  into  the  grave  within 
the  walls  of  a  convent." 

"  I  saw  her  on  her  death  bed.  I  obtained 
that  melandioly  si^t  at  the  risk  of  bursting 
my  heart,  when  m  my  capacity  of  priest,  1 
heard  her  last  confession." 

P.  144.  "The  picture  of  female  convents  re- 
(\mns  a  more  deucate  pencil :  yet  I  cannot  find 
tmtsaofficientlv  dark  and  gloomy  to  pourtra^ 
the  miseries  which  I  have  witnessed  in  thev 
inmates.  Crime  indeed  makes  its  wav  into 
those  recesses,  in  spite  of  the  spiked  walls,  and 
priscQ  gates  which  protect  the  inhabitants.  This 
Iixowwith  all  the  certainty  which  the  sblf 
Aca-SATioN  OP  Tax  ouiLTT,  cau  give." 

That  those  guilty  who  made  this  self- 
aceusation,  wh^h  gave  him  the  certainty, 
were  the  nuns,  is  plain  firom  the  succeeding 


''It  is  besides  a  notorious  &ct,  that  the  nun- 
Mriea  of  Estremadura  and  Portugal,  are  fire- 


2 uently  infected  with  vice  of  the  grossest  kind, 
lut  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  revolting  part  of  the 
Eicture.  The  greater  part  of  the  nuns,  whom  I 
ave  known  were  beings  of  a  much  higher  de- 
scription— females  whose  puritv  owed  nothing 
to  the  strong  gates  and  high  walls  of  the 
cloister,  d^" 

One  more  passage  is  all  that  I  shall  now 
quote  to  place  this  side  of  the  case  upon  its 
proper  ground,  pp.  138, 139  and  140. 

**  Of  monks  and  fiiars,  I  know  comparatively 
ver^  little,  because  the  vague  suspicions,  of 
which  even  the  most  pious  Spenisn  parents 
cannot  divest  themselves,  prevoited  my  fire- 
quentinff  the  interior  of  moiusteries  during  my 
boyhood.  My  own  judgment,  and  tib^  general 
disgust  which  the  prevauing  groesness  and  vul- 
ganty  of  the  regmars  create  in  those  who  dlaily 
see  tnem,  kept  me  nibtequenUy  away  from  aJu 
intercourse  with  the  cowled  tribes :  but  of  the 
secular  clergy,  and  the  mniable  life  prisoners  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  few  if  any  can  poeeest  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  than  myeelf.     *   *    * 

"  The  intimacy  of  firiendship,  the  undisguised 
converse  of  eacramental  eonjesnon,  opened  to 
me  the  hearts  <^many,  whose  exterior  conduct 
might  have  deceived  a  conomon  observer.  * 
*  *  *  Such  are  the  sources  of  the  know- 
ledge I'possess :  God,  sorrow,  and  remorse  are 
my  witnesses." 

From  those  passages  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion may  be  embodied  in  the  following  pro- 
positions, viz.  ^ 

1.  That  Mr.  Whit^  had  no  intercourse 
with  the  regulars,  that  is  with  monks  or 
friars. 

2.  That  few  if  any  persons  knew  more 
intimately  than  he  did,  the  true  state  of 
nuns. 

3.  That  he  derived  his  knowledge  from 
the  undisguised  converse  of  sacramental  con- 
fession, and  from  the  intimacy  of  friendship. 

4.  That  common  observers  might  be  de- 
ceived by  exterior  conduct,  but  from  his 
peculiar  opportunities  he  could  not  be  so 
easily  deceived. 

5.  That  in  spite  of  walls  and  spikes,  &c. 
nuns  are  criminals ;  of  which  he  has  all  the 
certainty  which  the  self-accusation  of  the 
guilty  can  give. 

6.  That  he  calls  God  to  witness  that  what ' 
he  discloses  is  derived  from  those  sources. 

7.  That  the  greater  number  of  the  nuns 
whom  he  knew  were  females  of  purity. 

My  friends.— You  are  disgusted ! — I  solemn- 
ly assure  you  that  in  a  life  of  many  trials,  I 
have  never  suffered  more  exquisite  torture 
than  I  do,  at  being  obliged  to  write  in  the 
manner,  and   upon  the  topic   which    this 

wretched  man,  and  his — ^yes,  I  will  use 

the  epithet,  unirtforrMd,  compurgators  have 
forced  upon  me.  It  has  been  my  lot,  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  to  bury  myself  amidst 
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the  worst  oflbconrings  of  immomlit]/^  I  have 
had  duringr  yean  to  be  made  fiuniliar  with 
loathsome  diaeaae  and  moral  turpitude.  You 
can  Bcarcely  name  a  moral  or  a  physical 
plague,  with  which  I  have  not  come  in  con- 
tact I  have  shrunk  Irom  none  of  these  : 
but  I  do  avow  it;  I  shrink  back  from  Blanco 
White  and  Bishop  Kemp,  and  their  heartless 
associates ! !  1  But  truth  and  justice  require 
of  me  to  proceed.  Away  then  with  feel- 
ings— ^I  shfill  do  it 
\rhis  miserable  man  next  asserts : 

8.  That  he  heard  the  confession  of  his 
eldest  sister  on  her  death-bed. 

9.  That  his  younger  sister  shut  herself  up 
in  a  convent  where  she  was  not  allowed  to 
see  her  nearest  relations. 

10.  That  he  often  heard  her  confession. 

1 1.  That  to  him  it  was  a  torture  to  witness 
her  (ponies  at  the  confessumoL,  because  of 
the  rears  witii  which  her  conscience  was 

filled. 

Now  of  those  eleven  propositions,  seven 
must  of  necessity  be  palpable  and  deliberate 
fidsehooda,  two  others  are  the  most  impro- 
bable which  I  can  conceive,  and  the  other 
two,  viz.  those  marked  1  and  7,  may  be 
true. 

It  requires  no  depth  of  theological  learn- 
ing to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  following 
p^ciplcs.  1.  The  person  who  imagining, 
even  under  delusion,  that  she  is  obliged  by 
the  law  of  God  to  reveal  what  nothing  but 
obedience  to  that  law  could  induce  her  to 
reveal,  makes  to  her  brother  under  that  im- 
pression a  declaration  which  she  is  persuaded 
no  torture  could  drag  from  him,  wnen  he  is 
pledged  by  every  tie  which  heaven  and  earth 
hold  solemn,  to  the  most  inviolable  aecresy; 
has  upon  him  the  highest  possible  claim  to 
preserve  that  secresy,  and  should  he  violate 
rt,  and  thereby  expose  the  weakness  of  his 
sister!!  can  there  oe  upon  earth  a  more 
mean  and  contemptible  and  wicked  wretch  ? 
3.  Suppose  the  whole  system  of  the  Catholic 
religion  to  be  erroneous  and  delusive:  is 
there  not  a  bond  which  nothing  can  loose, 
upon  him  who  receives  from  a  deluded  being, 
vmom  his  office  brought  to  disclose  to  him 
the  troubles  of  her  soul,  that  he  shall  pre- 
serve her  secrets,  though  he  and  she  were  in 
error  when  she  confit&d  in  him?  If  he  be- 
trays them,  ought  he  ever  be  received  into 
society  ?  Theoetrayer  of  a  sister's  religious 
confidence!!! — Could  White  have  md  a 
sister  ?  Impossible ! ! ! — ^Or  he  knew  not  how 
a  brother  ou^t  to  feel ! — ^A  brother  in  such 
a  situation  1 — ^It  is  folly  to  imagine  one  syl- 
lable of  truth  in  the  whole  narrative.  Nature 
contradicts  the  self-accusing  hj^pocrite,  the 
avowed  impostor!  Religion  unites  with  na- 
ton  in  the  diaclaimer—- a  sister  to  confess 


to  her  brother  is  next  to  unheard  of  in  the 
Chuivh  of  God.  In  the  medical  profession, 
there  is  a  creditable  delicacy  which  is  a  coun- 
terpart to  what  exists  in  our  ChurcL  The 
mtimacy  of  fiunily  connexion  often  requires 
from  delicate  minds  that  a  stranger  slull  be 
the  depositary  of  some  secrets,  the  witness 
of  some  wealmesses,  the  healer  of  some  im- 
perfections; and  the  heartless  being  who 
could  make  himself  master  of  his  sister's  re- 
ligious terrors,  in  the  station  of  her  confes- 
sor, and  publish  them  to  the  world  contrary 
to  every  law  of  the  Church,  of  nature,  and  of 
God,  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  him  who— 
No,  there  is  not  a  miscreant  on  this  earth  of 
so  deep  a  stain  of  iniquity.  I  shall  rescue 
the  remnant  of  this  man^s  character  from  his 
own  malevolence  by  proving  that  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  be  as  great  a  wretch  as 
he  pretends  he  was. 

The  law  of  the  Church  vras  in  full  vigor 
in  Spain  at  the  time  to  which  he  alludes. 

Mr.  White  tells  us,  p.  189,  of  his  "*  Evi- 
dence,'' ^  at  the  age  of  five  and  thirty^  religion, 
and  religion  alone,  tore  him  away  from  his 
country.* 

Now  I  assert,  that  in  Spain  he  never  could 
have  been  a  confessor  to  a  convent  of  nuns, 
and  therefore  that  he  was  not:  and  conse- 
quently, he  called  €rod  to  witness  a  foul  fidse- 
hood  in  p.  140  of  his  *"  Evidence." 

In  Doblado's  Letters,  Vol.  3,  Magazine,  p. 
321,  Mr.  White  describes  convents,  particu- 
larly those  of  Seville.  No  person  who  had 
a  particle  of  delicate  feeling  could  have 
written  some  of  the  passages  contained  in 
this  letter.  Take  one  of  the  least  objection- 
able as  a  specimen : 

"But  I  cannot  discoTor  the  least  shadow  of 
reason  or  interest  for  the  obstinacy  which  pre- 
serves unaltered  the  barbarous  laws  relating  to 
the  religions  vows  of  females ;  unless  it  be  that 
vile  animal  jeaUnuy  which  persons  deprived  of 
the  pleasures  of  love,  are  apt  to  mistake  for  the 
zeal  of  chastity :  such  seal  as  your  Queen  £3in- 
beth  felt  for  the  purity  of  her  maids.*" 

He  calls  the  convents  **•  Bastilles  of  super- 
stition where  many  a  victim  lingers  throng 
a  long  life  of  despair  or  insanity."  He  then 
desci^es  the  nunneries  as  of  two  kinds, 
those  under  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Bishop, 
and  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FrLars : 
the  first  he  says  are  comfortable :  the  latter 
horrible ;  of  the  latter,  there  are  some  which 
are  Reformed,  in  those,  p.  322,  the  nuns  see 
and  converse  with  then*  parents  once  a  month. 
^  The  religious  vows  of  the  Capuchin  nuns 
however,  put  a  fijial  end  to  all  commaniea- 
tion  between  parents  and  children."  As  he 
informs  as  that  his  younger  sister  ''shut 
herself  up  in  a  convent,  where^  she  was  not 
allowed  to  see  her  nearest  lelationa,"  die 
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must  have  beeome  a  Capuchin  nun.  The 
CapochinB  are  one  of  the  regular  orders — 
in  regular  nunneries  no  priest  often  hears 
the  eonfession  of  a  nun  except  the  regular, 
ordinaiy  confessor.  By  a  regulation  of  the 
10th  Chapter,  Session  xxy,  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  an  extraordinary  confessor  must  sit 
to  hear  them  three  or  K>ur  times  in  the  year. 
Mr.  White  had  no  one  qualification,  save 
bis  priesthood,  to  make  him  eligible  either 
as  ordinary  or  extraordinary  confessor  of  a 
Capuchin  nunnery.  It  was  decided  by  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Cardinals  in  the  af- 
&irs  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  (or  friars) 
wiiich  is  the  competent  judicial  ^bunal  in 
such  cases,  on  four  several  causes: 

Ist  That  the  nuns  eould  not  elect  their 
confessor. 

2d.  That  the  Bishop  was  to  appoint  the 
confessor  for  the  convents  subject  to  him. 

3(L  That  tife  regular  prelates,  that  is, 
friars,  were  to  appoint  confessors  for  the 
nuQs  of  their  own  order. 

Those  decisions  were  made,  in  a  case  from 
Loretto,  on  the  !30th  of  September,  1688;  in 
a  case  from  Tuaculum,  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1601 ;  in  a  ease  from  Riga,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1602 ;  and  in  a  case  from  Valla^ 
dolid,  on  the  26th  of  October,  in  the  same 
year.  Now,  he  assures  us  himself,  that  he 
bad  no  irUercourse  with  the  cowled  tribes,  and 
yet  he  wishes  us  to  believe  that  the  most 
rigid,  and  of  course  to  him,  the  most  hateful 
of  those  tribes  gave  to  him  that  place  to 
which  they  always  appointed  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  respectaole  men  of  their  own  order !  I ! 
I  suspect  this  is  a  sort  of  reasoning  which 
Bishop  Kemp  will  not  understand,  out  to  a 
person  conversant  with  the  laws  and  customs 
of  tiie  Catholic  Church,  Mr.  White's  assertion 
will  appear  the  most  absurd  and  preposterous. 

In  the  second  place  this  man  is  a  secular 
priest;  now  by  a  multitude  of  canons  and 
(decisions,  it  has  been  regulated  and  is  an 
universal  custom,  that  the  confessor  of  a 
nunnery  of  a  regular  order  generally  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  mar  of  the  same  oroer.  To 
this  rule  there  is  but  one  exception  in  such 
a  place  as  Seville,  and  this  exception  could 
scarcely  occur:  viz.  That  the  community  of 
nuns  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  confess 
to  a  friar  of  their  own  order.  But  this  must 
be  for  the  conmiunity,  not  for  an  individual, 
as  was  decided  by  the  congregation  in  a  case 
from  Palermo,  May  27,  1623,  and  one  from 
Genoa,  27th  April,  1657.* 

){r.  White  tells  us  that  about  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  became  an  infidel;  for  he 
■ipcnt  ten  years  in  the  hypocritical  support  of 

[*  Vid.  Ferrarius,  Biblioth.  Jnrid.,  etc.    V oc 


what  he  calls  imposture,  before  he  left  Spain 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five ;  his  conduct  did  not 
escape  suspicion,  for  he  tells  us,  his  mother 
avoided  his  presence  lest  she  should  hear 
what  would  be  against  £uth;  both  in  his  *^  Evi- 
dence"  and  in  **  Dobbido's  Letters,"  he  informs 
us  that  profligate  clergymen  were  his  compan^ 
ions ;  but  if  their  conduct  was  not  glaringly 
bad,  it  was  at  least  highly  suspicious;  he 

£'ves  us  abundant  proof  in  his  '^Dbblado'a 
stters,"  Vol.  2,  p.  291,  of.  the  Magazine, 
that  it  was,  for  he  is  found  openly  the  com- 
panion of  men  under  censure. 

"  I  have  yisited  Salamanca  after  the  great 
defeat  of  the  philosophical  party,  the  strongest 
that  ever  was  formed  in  Spain.  A  man  ofnrst 
rate  literary  character  amongst  us,  whom  merit 
and  court  favor  had  raised  to  one  of  the  chief 
seats  in  the  judicature  of  the  country,  but  whom 
cout  caprice  had,  about  this  time,  sent  to  rus- 
ticate at  Salamanca,  was  doing  me  the  honors 
of  the  place,  when  approaching  the  convocation 
hall  of  the  University,  we  perceived  the  mem- 
bers of  the  iaculty  of  divinity  strolling  about, 
previous  to  a  meeting  of  their  body.  A  runa- 
way slave,  still  beanng  the  marks  of  the  lanh^ 
at  his  return,  could  not  have  shrunk  more 
instinctirely  at  the  sight  of  the  planters  meet- 
ing at  the  council  room,  than  my  firiend  did  at 
the  view  of  the  cowls  *'  white,  black,  and  grey," 
which  partially  hid  the  sleek  faces  of  his  offend- 
ed masters.  He  had,  it  is  true,  been  lucky 
enough  to  escape  his  imprisonment  and  subse- 
quent penance  m  a  monastery,  which  was  the 
sad  lot  of  the  chief  of  his  routed  party ;  but  he 
himself  was  etill  suepected  and  watched  eloeely^ 

Whether  this  is  the  same  gentlemen  who 
held  an  important  place  in  the  provincial 
judicature,  and  who  narrowly  escaped  the 
Inquisition ;  whom  he  mentions  as  an  infidel 
companion  in  p,  298,  I  cannot  conjecture. 
But  in  that  page  he  informs  usthatafl«r 
the  acquaintance  then  formed,  he  "perform- 
ed mass  with  a  heart  in  open  rebellion  to 
the  Church  that  enjoined  it ;  out  he  had  now 
settled  with  himself,  to  offer  it  up  to  his 
Creator,  as  he  imagines  thai  the  enlightened 
Greeks  and  Ramans  did  their  sacrifices.  He 
was  like  them,  forced  to  express  liis  thank- 
falness  in  an  absurd  language."  The  attempt 
which  failed  was  to  introduce  into  the  Span- 
ish Universities  the  principles  of  French 
infidelity,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  p.  291. 
The  Theses  which  were  introduced  he  de- 
scribes as  '*  genuine  offspring  of  the  FVench 
school,  the  very  turn  of  their  phrases  *in 
spite  of  the  studied  caution  of  their  lan- 
guage,' gave  strong  indications  of  a  style 
formed  in  defiance  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.** 
That  a  man  of  this  description  should  be 
selected  confessor  to  a  mmnery,  is  an  ab- 
surdity so  palpable  to  any  divine,  that  I  am 
only  astonished  how  tlie  man  himself  had 
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the  hardihood  to  make  the  aaaertion.  But 
he  knew  who  his  readers  were  likely  to  he; 
persf  ns,  who  greedily  swallow  every  lihel 
against  our  Church,  and  neither  know  Whether 
ita  truth  is  even  possihle,{nor]  perhaps  care 
[whether  it  is  or  not]  I  am  certain  I  do  not 
judffe  rashly  when  I  assert  that  amongst  the 
Rj^t  Rev.  and  Rev.  approhators  of  the  work 
there  are  not  three,  periiaps  not  one,  who 
knows  that  ordinary  approbation  to  hear  con- 
fessions, does  not  confer  power  to  hear  confes- 
sions  in  nunneries ;  that  approbation  to  hear 
them  in  one  nunnery  does  not  mclnde  am>roba- 
tion  to  hear  them  in  another,  that  approbation 
to  hear  the  confession  of  one  nun,  for  in- 
stance upon  the  approach  of  death,  does  not 
include  approbation  to  hear  another.  And 
that  one  of  the  most  unheard  of  cases,  though 
not  absolutely  impossible,  is  that  a  brother 
^ould  be  the  confessor  of  a  nun  who  is  his 
sister. 

But  suppose  all  those  obstacles  removed, 
suppose  those  all  to  have  been  dispensed 
with;  one  other  insuperable  difficultv  re- 
mains. By  the  common  law  of  the  Church 
no  special  age  is  requisite  in  a  priest  to  be 
qualified  generally  to  hear  confessions.  But 
toe  congregation  before  mentioned,  decided 
on  the  2d  of  May,  1617,  and  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1620,  in  cases  from  the  Patriarchate  of 
Venice,  that  the  confessor  of  a  nunnery 
ought  to  he  at  least  over  forty  years  of  age. 
In  the  Franciscan  order,  of  which  the  Capu- 
chins are  a  branch,  there  is  a  special  statute, 
Sambuc.  cap.  11, 5  17,  num.  1,  of  the  minor 
Observantines,  wnich  requires  this  age,  and 
the  force  of  this  statute  was  decided  to  ex- 
tend to  the  reformed  of  the  order,  by  a  decree 
of  the  congregation  of  the  council,  the  pro- 
per tribunal  m  this  case,  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1689,  upon  a  question  from  the 
Archdioc^ss  of  Cosenza.  When  the  confes- 
sor goes  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  is 
accompanied  by  another  clergyman,  who 
remains  within  view  though  not  within  hear- 
ing, and  by  a  decision  of  the  congregation 
01  the  affiurs  of  Bishops  and  regulars,  on  a 
ease  from  Nola,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1617,  it  is  ruled  that  this  companion  must  be 
over  jyiy  years  of  age.  And  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1603,  a  papal  circular  order  was 
issued,  chiefly  to  the  Bishops  of  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  in  which  the  qualiflca^ 
tions  which  are  every  where  required  for 
persons  of  this  description,  are  enumerated 
in  general  terms,  ^  4ctate  provecti,  prudentesy 
%eianteSy  et  vita  exemplari  conspicui:**  **  ad- 
vanced in  age,  prudent,  zealous,  and  remark- 
able for  their  exebiplary  life." 

Let  us  now  review  the  acknowledged, 
technical  obstacles,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
whkh  rendered  it  impossible;  legally  and 


moraUy  impossible^  that  White  could  have 
been  a  confessor  to  any  nun ;  except  periiaps 
he  might  [have  been],  thou^  in  itself  [it  is] 
highly  improbable,  to  his  eldest  sister,  at  her 
own  request,  before  her  death :  but,  I  believe  it 
will  now  be  admitted  that  we  have  no 
evidence  of  his  ever  having  had  a  uster ; 
because,  his  assertion  is  no  evidence. 

First,  his  conduct  was  bv  no  means  such 
as  to  bo  conspicuous  for  giving  good  exam- 
ple; next,  he  had  no  appearance  of  zeal; 
again,  even  as  a  hypocrite,  he  was  imprudent 
in  his  company ;  feurthly,  he  was  a  virulent 
enemy  to  friars,  who  of  course  would  not 
give  him  their  highest  appointment ;  fifthly, 
a  priest  who  lived  as  he  did,  would  no  more 
undertake  such  an  office,  than  he  would 
retire  into  a  desert :  again,  a  man  of  his 

Erinciples  would  infallmly  betray  himself, 
y  some  expression  for  which  he  would  be 
denounced  to  his  superior ;  and  a  seventh 
reason,  which  outweighs  the  whole,  is  that 
he  had  not  attained  me  necessary  age  until 
five  years  after  he  had  left  Spain ! ! !  Now 
I  would  request  of  his  compurgators,  our 
Baltimore  and  Columbia  canonists,  to  look 
back  to  the  eleven  propositions,  which  this 
man  swears  a  solemn  oath  were  true.  He 
called  €hd  to  witness  their  truthy  and  thai  truth 
is  legally  and  moraUy  impossible!!!  And 
if  there  is  any  part  of  the  Church  in  which 
that  law  is  most  fully  in  vigor  it  is  in  Spaia 

Was  my  expression  too  strong  when  I 
wrote  that  those  men  were  uninformed  in 
volunteering  an  exhibition  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, from  their  desire  of  assailing  Popery  ? 

In  my  next^  I  shall  exhibit  some  more  of 
Mr.  White's  veracity,  and  test  the  value  of 
his  unanswerable  argument  against  Popery. 
Yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C  OcL  2, 1826. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gaxette. 
Gentlemen,  this  new  attempt  of  yours  to  root 
out  Popery,  bv  means  of  Blanco  and  his  book, 
is  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  treated  seriowtly ; 
with  such  broken  arrows  you  cannot  wound 
us.  If  it  really  be  so  desirable  to  you  to  at- 
tack us  by  a  Renegade  Priest,  let  me  advise 
you  to  procure  one,  if  you  can,  whose  life  haa 
been  uniformly  irreproachable,  who  diffuses 
around  him  the  sweet  odor  of  piety  to  Ood 
and  to  man,  who  changes  not  his  religion  for 
the  more  convenient  indulgence  of  his  lustful 
appetites;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
Grod,  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and 
to  become  more  widely  useful  to  his  fellow 
men.  To  such  a  man,  when  you  find  him,  we 
will  lend  a  respectful  ear ;  from  his  lips  we 
shall  expect  wisdom  to  flow;  and  we  shall 
know  that  a  good  man  cannot  be  a  liar.  If  you 
cannot,  as  is  probable,  find  sudi  a  man,  then 
gentlemen,  there  is  another  mode  by  which 
you  may  easily  bring  about,  if  not  our  de- 
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atraetko,  at  kast  our  eoaveraon.  Show  ns 
in  your  Utcb  the  model  which  you  Mchibit  to 
OS  in  your  sermons ; — ^be  like  your  Divine  Ma»- 
ter  filled  with  zeal  for  the  fflory  of  his  arid  your 
heayenly  Father ;  be  like  him,  humble,  meek, 
diaate,  ^oor ;  take  up  your  cross  honestly,  and 
follow  hun ;  loye  not  fiither,  mother,  wife  nor 
children  more  than  him ;  but  let  all  men  know 
by  the  innocence  and  sanctity  of  your  lives, 
tbat  you  are  his  disciples.  Be  and  do  all  this, 
gentlemen,  and  you  shall  find  it  no  difficult 
task  to  dnw  us  uter  you  into  the  narrow  road 
that  leadeth  to  life.  But  if  you  will  not  take 
this  good  ooanael,  if  you  will  still  continue  your 
eflbrts  to  exterminate  or  to  lord  it  over  ua,  as 
erst  Bcme  of  you  were  wont  to  do ;  let  me  tell 
you  that  such  ambition  ill  beoomes  you,  at 
but  in  this  State  of  Maryland. 

Onr  fathers  planted  this  Ckdony;  they  were 
the  Pioneers  in  the  Wilderness,  imd  when  they 
hsd  planted  their  vine  and  their  fig  tree,  they 
gjaooasly  invited  your  fathers  to  come  and 
at  down  with  them  in  the  shade  thereol  Hiey 
nude  no  distinction  of  sects,  they  proclaimed 
ill  men  equal  and  forbade  all  molestation  on 
aoDoimt  01  religious  opinions.  What  was  your 
eoodnct  in  return  for  such  kindness  I  Like  the 
riper  in  the  fitble,  no  sooner  liad  you  got  well 
vvmed  in  our  bosoms,  than  you  stung  your 
friends  and  preservers.  Tou  obtained  laws  to 
be  passed  in  England  subjecting  us  to  you ;  you 
took  from  us  not  only  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
but  likewise  our  civil  lights,  unless  we  would 
porehase  them  by  treason  to  God  and  our  con- 
edenoes ;  but  the  glorious  day  of  the  Revolu- 
tioo  dawned :  then,  as  John  Randolph  says, 
ve  threw  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  King, 
overboard,  Qod  bless  him;  and  without  an 
effort  or  a  wish  to  retaliate  past  injuries,  we 
ttntented  ourselves  with  resuming  our  proper 
■tatioQ  in  the  land,  which  the  Lord  our  God 
hid  given  to  us.  Here  we  are  content  that  all 
•hall  be  as  JBnee,  in  eve^  point,  as  we  are ;  but, 
the  liberty  which  we  hold  as  the  price  of  the 
Mwd  of  our  fiithers;  we  will  never  yield  to 
>ny  man  or  set  of  mer^  while  we  have  an  arm 
toruaeinitsdefiBnoe. 

This  book  of  Blanco  White  was  written  to 
P^petnate  the  slavery  of  the  Catholics  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland ;  what  other  object  then  can 
ve  mnmte  to  those  who  introdluosd  it  here, 
than  that  of  reducing  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
Ittd  under  the  galling  yoke,  beneath  which 
they  groaned  before  the  Revolution  9  Certam 
^^teo^its  made  heretofore  at  Annapolis  to 
f^cofer  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  old  suprema- 
cy and  which  cannot  yet  be  foigotteii,  justify 
this  supposition.  The  wisdom  of  the  Legisla- 
tue  firnstrated  those  attempts,  which  now 
Bierely  stand  as  beacons,  to  warn  us  where  our 
^|oger  lies.  This  flourishing  promulgation  of 
^||noo's  despicable  book,  must  satbfy  the  Ga- 
elics, that  Bo6ie  at  least  of  your  reverences 
^oqM  gladly  wrest  from  them  their  religious 
fr^om ;  but  they  may  fearlessly  trust  their 
fiMie  to  the  juatiee  and  good  senae  o€  their 


feUow-dtiaens,  and'kave  you  to  enjoy  all  tiw 
benefit  and  all  the  honor  which  you  can  reap 
from  this  contemptible  production.  | 

Pray,  gentlemen,  how  did  it  happen  thai  jjfa 
did  not  obtain  the  signatures  of  some  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  learned  Protestant  divines, 
in  this  city,  to  your  introduction  of  your  friend 
Blanco,  to  the  public  f  Were  not  those  gentle- 
men thought  worthy  of  a  call  on  this  important 
occasion :  or  did  they  with  a  generous  and 
honorable  diedain,  renise  to  join  you  in  your 
hue  and  cry  against  Popery  9  Tue  my  word 
for  it,  that  they  will  not,  by  such  indepen* 
dent  magnanimity,  suffer  any  diminution  of 
the  love  and  respect  of  their  oonf^regations,  nor 
of  the  hi^h  stanoing  and  reputation  which  they 
enjoy  with  the  public  at  large ;  whilst  they 
have  thus  merited  and  secured  the  gratitude 
and  affectionate  attachment  of  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland.  Let  me  advise  you.  Rev.  gentle- 
men, to  imitate  their  example  in  friture,  and 
rest  assured  that  if  you  let  t^e  Cathcdics  alone, 
they  will  not  molest  you. 

A  Catbolio  Latxan. 


LETTER  VL 

Thike  Roman  Catholics  cfihe  United  States 
of  America. 
Mt  Fbiends — ^Mr.  White  has  been  ad- 
duced against  us  as  a  witness  of  extraordi- 
nary^ qualifications.  We  have  seen  that  he 
had  not  the  woper  theological  knowledge  to 
fit  him  for  being  a  sufficient  judge  of  doe- 
trine.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  immoral 
in  his  conduct,  deceitful  in  his  youth ;  an 
early  infidel ;  a  confirmed  and  steady  hypo- 
crite :  pretendinff  to  have  affection  m  order 
to  excite  sympauiy ;  and  fidsely  calling  God 
to  witness  that  he  filled  places,  which  it  was 
leffally  and  morally  impossible  for  him  to 
hmd ;  and  the  solemn  secrets  of  which,  if  he 
did  hold  them,  he  had  sacrilegiously  betrayed. 
I  now  ask  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kemp,  and 
his  associates,  whether  this  is  the  witness 
npon  whose  testimony  they  asked  the  people 
of  America  to  condemn  the  great  Church  of 
Christendom,  and  to  despise  its  members? 
I  ask  whether  the  testimony  of  this  man 
would  be  taken  as  of  value,  in  any  case  of 
moment,  in  any  court  ?  Whether  his  simple 
assertion  is  evidence? — ^I  shall  be  told,  that 
Mr.  White's  character  is  not  the  true  ques- 
tion.— ^That  the  true  question  is  the  character 
of  our  Church.  Yes!  But  Mr.  White  is 
the  witness  who  defames  our  Churchy  and 
the  value  of  the  defimiation  depends  upon 
the  competency  of  the  witness ;  and  there- 
fore it  was,  that  I  delayed  so  long  in  examin- 
ing his  competency,  and  took  up  so  much  of 
your  time  in  shewing,  that  as  regarded 
knowledge  and  honesty,  he  was  an  incompe- 
tent witness.  Hierefore  whatever  is  sup- 
ported only  by  his  testimony  is  to  be  diara- 
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garded.  I  shall  examine  all  his  charges, 
separating  what  rests  only  upon  his  testimony 
frooythat  which  has  other  support,  and  thus,, 
by  this  apparently  useless  examination  of  his 
character,  we  sHall  find  our  work  greatly 
abridged.  But  I  cannot  consent  as  yet  to 
close  my  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  gen- 
tleman himself.  To  use  his  own  words,  I 
believe  it  very  useful  since  he  is  one  of  a 
class  which  presents  a  moral  phenomenon 
"  to  proceed  with  his  moral  dissection  bow- 
ever  unpleasant  the  task  may  be.'' 
I  recommence  his  *'  Evidence,"  p.  20. 

**  When  I  examine  the  state  of  my  mind  pre- 
vious to  my  rejecting  the  Christian  faith,  I  can- 
not recollect  any  thinff  in  it  but  what  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  form  of  religion  in 
which  I  was  educated.  I  revered  the  Scnptures 
as  the  word  of  God ;  but  was  also  persuaded 
that  without  a  living,  infallible  interpreter,  the 
Bible  was  a  dead  letter,  which  could  not  convey 
its  meaning  with  any  certainty.  I  grounded 
therefore  my  Christian  £uth  upon  the  infinlli- 
bility  of  the  Church.  No  Roman  Catholic 
pretends  to  a  better  foundation.  "  I  believe 
whatever  the  holy  mother  Church  holds  and 
believes,"  is  the  compendious  creed  of  every 
member  of  the  Roman  communion.  Bad  my 
doubts  affected  any  particular  doctrine^  I  should 
have  dung  to  the  decisions  of  a  Church  which 
claims  exemption  from  error;  but  my  first 
doubts  attacked  the  very  basis  of  Catholicism. 
I  believe  that  the  reasoning  which  shook  my 
&lth  is  not  new  in  the  vast  field  of  theological 
controversy.  But  I  protest  that  if  such  be  the 
case,  the  coincidence  adds  weight  to  the  argu- 
ment, for  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  was  the 
spontaneous  suggestion  of  my  own  mind.  I 
thought  within  myself  that  the  certainty  of  the 
Ronum  Catholic  faith  had  no  better  ground  than 
a  fiiUacy  of  that  kind  which  is  called  arguing  in 
a  circle;  I  believed  the  infallibility  of  the 
Churdi,  because  the  Scripture  said  she  was  in- 
fiUlible ;  whilst  I  had  no  better  proof  that  the 
Scripture  said  so  than  the  assertion  of  the 
Church  Uiat  E^e  could  not  mistake  the  Scrip- 
ture. In  vain  did  I  endeavor  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  argument ;  indeed  I  still  believe  it  un- 
answerable. Was,  then,  Christianity  nothinff 
but  a  groundless  &bric,  the  world  supported 
by  an  elephant,  the  elephant  standing  on  a  tor- 
toise f  Such  was  the  conclusion  to  which  I  was 
led  by  a  system  which  impresses  the  mind  with 
the  obscurity,  and  insufficiency  of  the  written 
word  of  God  Why  should  I  consult  the  Scrip- 
tures !  My  only  choice  was  between  revelation 
explained  by  tne  Church  of  Rome  and  no  reve- 
latioa  Catholics  who  live  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries may,  in  spite  of  the  direct  tendency  of 
their  system,  practically  perceive  the  unreal 
nature  of  this  dilemma.  But  wherever  Uie 
rdiigion  of  Rome  reigns  absolutely,  there  is  but 
one  step  between  it  and  infidelity." 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  allow  me  to  note 
the  fisdaeho^  of  this  passage. 


No.  1.  Previous  to  his  rejecting  the  Chris- 
tian fidth,  he  cannot  recollect  any  thing  in 
his  mind  that  was  not  in  perfect  accordimce 
with  the  form  of  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  educated!!! 

Should  vou  not  recollect  his  avowals,  mul- 
tiplied ana  repeated  during  years,  and  de- 
liberately written  in  direct  contradiction  to 
this:  look  back  to  my  second,  and  third 
letters. - 

No.  2.  **  Had  my  doubts  affected  any  par- 
tictdar  doctrine^  I  should  have  clung  to  the 
decisions  of  a  Church  which  claims  exemp- 
tion from  error,  but  my  first  doubts  attacked 
the  very  basis  of  Catholicism." 

That  this  is  a  falsehood  we  have  abundant 
evidence.  In  the  first  place,  in  his  **  Evi- 
dence", p.  30,  he  writes, 

"As  my  rejection  of  revealed  religion  had 
been  the  effect,  not  of  a  direct  objection  to  itt 
evidencea,  but  of  weighing  tenct9  against  them 
which  they  were  not  intended  to  support ;  the 
balance  inclined  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  Qos- 

fsl,  in  proportion  tu  I  struck  out  doamasy  ^Hbich 
had  been  taught  to  identify  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christ." 

In  this  passage  it  is  plain  that  he  asserts 
that  as  soon  as  the  particular  doctrines  to 
which  he  objected,  that  is  concerning  whose 
truth  he  had  doubts  at  first,  and  subsequently 
unbelief^  were  stricken  out;  the  old  evidences 
became  strong,  and  he  believed  by  virtue  of 
their  force. 

In  Vol.  2,  of  the  Magazine,  p.  297,  Dobla- 
do's  Fifth  Letter,  he  shews  that  his jfrsf  doubu^ 
**•  against  which  he  wrestled  day  and  night," 
affected  the  particular  doctrine  of  hell. 

No.  3.  The  pretended  arguing  in  a  circle 
from  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  was  the  absurdity  the  foree 
of  which  he  could  not  answer,  and  which  of 
course  made  him  lose  his  fiiitfa. 

In  p.  296,  of  Dobhido*s  Letters  he  gives  as 
the  cause  one  fiir  more  rational,  and  as  dif- 
ferent from  this  as  may  be  conceived.  It  is 
substantially  this,  *^  The  Church  is  the  infal- 
lible teacher  of  the  doctrine  of  truth.  I  must 
then  believe  all  that  she  teaches,  or 4  am  an 
infidel.  Let  me  prove  that  there  exists  a 
single  flaw  in  the  system,  and  it  will  all 
crumble  to  dust  Catholic  divines  can  see 
no  medium  between  rejecting  her  infallibility 
and  rejecting  revelation,  and  if  she  teaches  as 
faith  one  untrue  doctrine,  she  cannot  be  in- 
fallible.'' In  p.  297,  he  finds  what  he  will 
not  believe,  what  he  looks  upon  to  be  an 
absurdity  taught  by  her  as  a  doctrine  of  faith, 
viz.  the  existence  ofheU;  his  words  then  are, 
that  as  this  is  a  part  of  her  doctrine,  what 
can  arguments  avail  a  doubting  Catholic? 
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''His  system  of  fiiith  is  mdiyisible.  What- 
ever proves  il  ail,  proves  absurdity.^  In  p. 
398,  he  adds  ^  whatever  in  this  state  conld 
break  the  habit  of  awe,  which  I  was  so  te- 
oacioasly  supporting — ^whatever  could  urge 
me  into  uttering  a  doubt  on  one  cf  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Roman  creed,  was  sure  to  make 
my  fiiith  vanish  like  a  soap  bubble  in  the  air." 
Aifter  conversing  with  an  infidel,  "  utterance 
tnnsformed  his  doubts  to  demonstrations." 
What  were  the  subjects?  <* monks,  ecclesiaa- 
tied  encroachmenta,  extravagant  devotion." 
**  The  very  heU  I  had  just  &tied,  appeared 
vawning  before  my  eyes!"  Not  one  sylla- 
ble of  the  vicious  circle.  No« — his  argument 
waa-J'If  the  Church  is  infallible  aU  Tier  doc- 
trines must  be  true ;  but  her  doctrine  of  hell 
ctmnoi  be  true,  because  it  would  argue  cruelty 
in  God ;  to  suppose  him  cruel  is  an  absurdity : 
therefore  she  is  not  infallible."  Such,  my 
friends,  was  the  process  which  he  first  de- 
Kn'bed.  Now  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  the 
ttgument  of  the  vicious  circle :  whether  you 
will  believe  him  in  either  case :  or  if  in  either, 
which  is  more  credible,  is  for  yourselves  to 
determine.  Perhaps,  however,  another  paa- 
ttge  of  his  in  p.  2€^,  DobUdo,  might  aid  you 
to  a  third  cause.  He  is  describing  tiie  mode 
in  which  he  lost  his  faith ;  probably  the  scenes 
from  which  hie  very  modest  figure  is  drawn 
could  help  you  in  rorming  your  opinion.  *»  I 
bad  been  too  earnest  in  my  devotion,  and 
my  Church  too  pressing  and  demanding, 
liie  a  cold  and  interested  jnistress,  she  either 
exhausts  the  ardor  of  her  best  lovers,  or 
baraases  them  to  distraction.  As  for  myself, 
a  moment's  dalliance  with  her  great  rival 
freedom,  converted  my  former  love  into  per- 
f^aikorrence,^ 

I  shall  not  quarrel  with  liis  expressions, 
nor  ask  how  Catholics  living  any  where  can 

E%ei?e  that  which  does  not  exist.  I  shall 
ve  the  remark  which  would  suggest  itself, 
to  a  more  proper  time,  and  bring  the  gentle- 
man to  a  dilemma  more  practical  for  our 
preaent  purpose. 

No.  4.  He  says  the  argument  of  the  vicious 
^0  was,  he  is  perfectly  certain,  the  spon- 
tueous  sug^pestion  of  his  own  mind. — 

Perhaps  so. — ^But  it  only  adds  to  the  proof 
■gainst  his  patrons,  because,  if  true,  it  will 
i^sceaaaiily  establish  that  he  never  studied  a 
twatise  on  the  nature  of  the  Church;  for 
tbere  is  not  one  such  treatise,  in  which  this 
vgnment  is  not  adduced  against  the  condu- 
«<m :« that  the  Church  is  infiillible."  Well 
Diay  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  blu^ 
for  the  « hirii  rank"  which  they  have  so 
generouslv  bestowed  upon  one  who  by  his 
total  negteet  of  theological  studies  was  so 
''eminently  qualified  for  the  task  which  he 
baa  undertaken  and  so  well  fulfilled."  There 


is  not  a  tyro  in  theology  to  whom  it  is  not 
familiar— -and  my  own  impression  is  that  Mr. 
White  was  intimately  acquainted  with  it  be- 
fore he  lost  his  fiuth:  not  from  its  having 
been  spontaneously  suggested  by  his  mind ; 
but  read  in  his  books. — We  shall  now  see  its 
value. 

One  of  the  most  fallacious  modes  of  ex- 
hibiting an  argument  which  is  fou/ided  upon 
the  observation  of  fSacts,  is  to  change  the 
relation  which  the  facts  have  to  each  other. 
Thus,  if  any  effect  flows  from  a  particular 
cause;  he  must  be  inclined  to  deceive,  in- 
stead of  to  instruct,  who  would  exhibit  botii 
cause  and  effect  as  always  co-existing,  be- 
cause thev  do  co-exist  after  the  effect  has 
been  produced;  when  in  truth  there  was  a 
time  when  they  did  not  co-exist,  for  the  cause 
existed  alone,  b^ore  the  effect  was  produced. 
An  honest,  well  regulated  mind  will  view 
them  in  their  natural  and  historical  order,  and 
from  the  succession  of  their  existence  will 
deduce  the  reasoning,  givU^g  the  value  of  its 
priority  to  that  which  £st  existed ;  and  never 
fors^etUng  or  concealing,  that  there  was 
such  a  relation  as  priority  in  one,  and  de- 
pendence, if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  consequence 
in  the  other.  Ho  must  mdeed  be  stupid, 
who  becavise  theyliave  co-existed  for  a  long 
time,  forgets  that  there  still  is,  and  always 
will  continue,  the  distinction  of  precedence 
between  them  to  the  end  of  time.  And  he 
who  knowing  the  fiict  of  this  precedence 
would  labor  to  conceal  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
oonfoundinff  cause  and  effect,  would  be  dis- 
honest. This  want  of  intellect  or  want  of 
honesty  must  exist  in  every  person  who 
chains  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  the  fallacy 
of  the  vicious  circle :  or  else  he  must  fiill 
into  another  mistidce  equally  unfortunate. 

There  is  scarcely  a  moral  or  reli^ous  truth 
whkh  has  not  two  sorts  of  arguments  in  its 
fhvor;  one  which  is  strong,  cogent,  and  suf- 
ficient, and  may  be  called  property  and  ex- 
clusively its  proof; "the  otiier,  not  so  clear, 
full  or  satisfactory,  and  which  rather  tends 
to  confirm  that  which  has  received  previous 
proof,  than  to  be  the  motive  for  its  credi- 
bility. When  both  those  mddes  are  had 
recourse  to,  fot  maintaining  a  proposition, 
it  must  argue  no  ffreat  share  of  love  for 
truth  in  those  who  know  the  fact,  to  apeak 
and  to  write  as  if  the  latter  mode  onl^  had 
been  used.  Yet  such  is  the  conduct  of^thoae 
who  knowing  our  doctrine  charge  upon  ns 
the  fallacy  of  the  vicious  circle. 

Again,  the  connexion  between  tb*  premises 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  sound  argument,  is 
so  complete  and  perfect,  that  although  the 
truth  of  the  former  should  be  Kpytaent,  still 
when  by  their  means  the  truth  of  the  condn- 
sion  becomes  evident,  though  in  really  the 
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oertainty  of  their  tnith  is  not  increased,  stiU 
the  satiBfiustion  of  contemplating  it  is  en- 
huiced,  and  the  mind  becomes  more  gratified 
from  the  exhibition.  This  additioiml  plea- 
sure is,  by  several,  mistaken  for  a  new  proof 
of  the  premises  themselves.  Thus^  though 
I  should  know  a  man  to  be  wise  and  good 
and  generous,  I  feel  additional  pleasure  from 
contemplating  the  new  exhibitions  of  his 
wisdom  and  his  goodness  and  his  gene- 
rosity ;  my  gratification,  but  not  my  convic- 
tion, is  increased.  Should  I  from  a  Church, 
which  I  know  to  be  infallible,  receive  books, 
of  whose  inspiration  I  could  have  no  know- 
ledge, but  for  her  testimony ;  should  I  find 
in  Uiose  books  themselves,  additional  exhi- 
bitions of  what  I  already  knew,  viz.  her  in- 
fidlibility;  my  former  knowledge  is  not  de- 
rived from  this  late  discovery,  Uiough  I  feel 
my  pleasure  thereby  augmented.  And  al- 
though I  cannot  fiiirly  use  this  late  and 
gratifying  discovery  to  prove  my  original 
premises,  it  will  not  be  the  error  of  a  vicious 
circle  to  apply  it  as  a  confirmation  of  that 
for  which  i  had  already  convincing  evidence. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  regarding  the 
proof  and  value  of  written  documents,  that 
their  authenticity  can  be  proved  only  by  the 
authority  of  a  tribunal;  the  authority  of 
which  tribunal  was  evident  without  the  docu- 
ments, and  before  they  existed;  but  when 
by  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  their  value 
was  established,  the  documents  themselves 
were  found  to  contain  new  proof  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  tribunal.  Yet  to  use  this  new  proof 
in  addition  to  that  which  was  old  and  suffi- 
cient, and  which  existed  before  the  docu- 
ments were  written,  would  not  be  arguing  in 
a  circle;  because  though  admitting  their 
value,  their  testimony  would  prove  the  power 
of  the  tribunal :  still  it  was  not  by  them  it 
was  originally  proved.  Thus  if  a  stranger 
has  the  public  testimony  that  the  persons 
who  preside  in  one  of  our  courts  are  the  su- 
preme judges  of  the  state,  this  testimony  is 
evidence  for  him  of  their  authority. 

Having  this  knowledge  of  their  power,  he 
observes  their  proceedings;  he  beholds  them 
not  only  declan  that  certain  books  have  le- 
gal authority,  but  he  finds  that  they  interpret 
certain  passages  of  those  books,  as  being 
good  testimony  in  &vor  of  their  exercise  of 
power ;  they  never  refer  to  the  commission 
Dy  virtue  of  which  they  sit,  but  they  refer  to 
the  book,  which  their  decision  explains.  Sure- 
ly, no  person  would  say  that  this  court  was 
guilty  of  a  vicious  circle,  by  claiming  their 
power  of  decision  from  the  book,  and  by  their 
decision  making  the  book  to  be  authority. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  their  power  of  deci- 
■ionezisted  and  was  generally  known,  without 
the  book :  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  book 


might  be  known  before  their  decision,  and 
might  be  valuable  before  the  decision ;  yet  it 
was  by  the  decision  of  what  was  the  exact 
import  of  the  passages,  the  application  be- 
came precisely  fixed. 

It  now  rests  with  me  to  show  that  it  is  not 
from  the  Scriptures  that  Roman  Catholics 
learn  the  infidlibility  of  their  Church,  though 
it  is  from  that  Church  they  do  learn  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures.  And,  indeed,  my 
friends,  after  deep  and  serious  investigation, 
I  hesitate  not  to  avow,  with  one  whom  I 
should  not  name  in  the  same  line  with  my- 
self, the  great  St  Augustine,  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  "I  would  not  believe  the  Gospel, 
were  I  not  induced  thereto  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church."* 

In  order  to  view  the  case  fiiirly,  and  with- 
out prejudice,  we  must  go  to  its  origin,  in 
the  mode  of  creating  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal, and  of  getting  from  that  tribunal  the 
testimony  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  must  then  take  tiie  facts  in  their  histo- 
rical order.  We,  in  such  a  case,  have  no 
Scriptures  of  either  old  or  new  law  recog- 
nized as  being  inspired,  and  we  go  back  to 
Judea  at  the  time  previous  to  the  death  of 
our  Saviour.  I  know  from  history  what  I 
now  assert  I  know  the  facts,  also,  from 
documents  and  monuments  of  th^  highest 
character.  The  observant  person  would,  at 
that  time,  have  witnessed  a  vast  number  of 
miracles  performed  by  the  Saviour;  from 
the  evidence  of  the  miracles,  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  and  his  power  to  grant  a  commis- 
sion, and  to  state  what  the  extent  of  that 
commission  should  be,  must  result  He 
does  teach  doctrine,  and  gives  his  conmiis- 
sion  to  some  of  his  followers.  He  is  put  to 
death;  he  arises;  this  resurrection  is  pro- 
chumed :  miracles  prove  its  truth.  He  sends 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  those  whom  he  com- 
missions, they  prove  and  confiim  this  fret 
by  miracles.  Their  commission  is  now  evi- 
dentiy  established,  and  they  may  be  easily 
known.  The  commission  is  extended,  and 
is  to  be  still  more  extended  and  perpetuated, 
and  the  miraculous  confirmation  aeeommu 
nies  its  extension  and  its  continttance.  No 
fact  was  ever  more  evident  to  any  commu- 
nity, than  was  the  commission  of  the  early 
teachera  to  those  who  beheld  them.  That 
they  were  commissioned,  amongst  other 
things,  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  all 
men,  and  to  provide  for  its  continuance  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  for  its  extension 
to  every  place,  became  also  matter  of  evident 

[«  E^  vero  Evangelio  non  credsran,  van 
me  Gatholictt  EcdeaisB  oommoveret  aoctoritas. 
X4b,  contra  JEp  Manieh.  ca^  v,  6.  Mign^  vol 
viii,  coL  17.] 
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notoriety.  It  was  equally  evident  to  the 
persons  who  lived  with  them,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  Christ  was,  to  preserve 
ibr  all  times  that  truth  which  he  came  from 
heaven  to  preach;  and  that  the  mode  in 
which  he  ]»ovided  for  its  preservation,  was 
by  establishing  a  tribunal  from  which  it  was 
to  be  learned ;  and  that  they  who  learned  the 
doctrine,  obtained  their  knowledge,  not  by 
philosophical  disquisition,  not  by  perusmg 
documents  which  aa  yet  had  not  been  writ- 
ten, not  by  taking  the  opinions  of  what  men 
thought  reasonable,  or  liberal,  or  becoming, 
or  convenient,  but  simply  by  receiving  from 
the  commissioned  body  of  teachers,  the  tes- 
timony of  what  was  originally  taught-^and 
by  resting  upon  their  authority  for  its  truth. 
It  is  plain,  thev  could  have  had  no  other^way 
of  learning  what  Christ  had  tau^t.  Did 
any  one  of  those  teachers  differ  from  another 
in  hia  testimony,  the  general  body  was  con- 
sulted. History  leaves  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  the  fact;  and  reason  exhibits 
the  correctness  of  the  mode ;  and  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  the  general  testimony  of 
the  body,  led  to  the  correction  of  the  mis- 
take of  the  individual  Those  first  Chris- 
tiana also  knew,  that  the  solemn  injunction 
which  had  been  given  by  Christ  Was,  to  re- 
ceive unhesitatingly  the  testimony  of  the 
body  of  the  Apostles  and  their  associates ; 
and  that,  in  doing  so,  Uie  people  received 
the  teatimony  of  Christ  himselt  The  mi- 
racles wrought  by  those  persons  confirmed 
the  belief  of  those  prineipies,  and  they  them- 
selves inculcated  it  as  derived  from  Christ 
It  is  a  plain  fact  of  history,  that,  when  the 
members  of  this  tribunal  pave  a  doctrinal 
dedflion,  they  gave  it  in  fullaccordance  with 
(hia  principle :  for  they  declared  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  de- 
scended upon  the  first  teachers,  and  waa 
commonicated  by  them  to  their  associates, 
joined  in  their  assembly,  presided  over  their 
meeting,  and  spoke  in  tbeir  decision.  It  is 
matter  of  historical  evidence,  that  all  those 
who  refused  to  receive  and  to  sulnnit  to  such 
decision,  were  considered  as  opposed  to  re- 
vealed truth,  and  disobedient  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Saviour,  because  they  did  not 
hear  those  whom  he  sent  as  their  teachers. 
Thus,  brfore  the  Scriptures  were  known  to 
tiie  Qinstiana,  they  knew  the  Church ;  and 
they  recognized  its  infidlible  authority  in 
teaching  the  doctrine  which  had  been  re- 
vealed, and  of  which  it  was  made  the  wit- 
ness and  the  depository.  Thus,  it  was  not 
by  the  Scriptures  the  first  Christians  proved 
the  in^libility  of  the  Church;  but  they 
proved  it  b^bre  the  Scriptures  existed,  by  the 
I^ain  fact,  that  he  who  had  proved  his  autho- 
rity by  miiades,  had  used  authority  in  giv- 


ing the  power  of  teaching  his  doctrine,  witb 
infaUible  certainty  of  correctness,  to  this 
tribunal,  which  he  created  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  persons,  that  me  teach- 
ing of  truth  was  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  commissioning  the  Apostles  and  their  sue* 
cessors.  It  would  be  indeed  beneatii  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Godhead  to  send 
teachers,  eviaentiy  commissioned  by  heaven, 
to  whom  men  respecting  that  commission 
ought  to  listen ;  ana  still,  that  this  body  com- 
missioned by  heaven  were  equally  liable  asai^ 
other  body  to  teach  error  instead  of  truth !  U 
Of  what  value,  then,  would  be  their  divine 
commission?  If  thev  led  men  to  error,  how 
were  'men  to  find  those  who  would  bring 
them  back  to  truth  ?  Even  Mr.  White  him- 
self admits  the  soundness  of  this  Catholic 
principle.    Doblado,  p.  296,  Vol.  ii.  Letter  V : 

**  I  have  often  heard  the  question,  how  could 
such  men  as  Boesuet  and  Fenelon  adhere  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  reject  the  Protestant 
£uth?  The  answer  appears  to  be  obvious. 
Because,  according  to  their  undoubted  prin- 
ciples on  this  matter,  they  must  have  oeen 
either  Catholics  or  infidels.  Laying  it  down 
that  Christianity  was  chiefly  intended  to  rweai 
a  ty9tem  of  doctri'M  necessary  for  salvation, 
they  NATUBALLY  AND  CONSISTENTLY  inferred  the 
existence  of  an  authorized  judge  upon  questions 
of  faith ;  otherwise  the  inevitable  doubts  aris- 
ing from  private  judgment  lootdd  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  revelation.  Thus  it  is  that  Bossuet 
thought  he  had,  triumphantly  confuted  the  Pro- 
testants, by  merely  showixi^  that  they  could 
not  agree  in  their  articles.  Like  Bossuet,  most 
OathoUc  divines  (Mr.  White  might  have  written 
eUl)  can  see  no  medium  between  denying  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Church  snd  rejecting 
revelation. 

"No  proposition  in  Euclid  could  convey  a 
stronger  oonvictioi^  to  my  mind  than  I  found  in 
this  dilemma.  Let  me  but  prove,  said  I  to  my- 
self^ that  there  exists  a  single  flaw  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  will  all  crumble  into  dust,"  &c 

Thus,  if  Mr.  White  believed  that  a  prin- 
cipal  object  of  our  Saviour  was  to  revral  to 
the  world  a  system  of  doctrine,  the  belief  of 
which  would  be  necessary  for  salvation,  hi^ 
TUiLiLLT  and  obnsiBTEiiTLT,  he  must  iv^ 
frma  this,  the  infaUihility  cf  the  Church, 
From  Mr.  White's  denial  of  tiiis  infalUbility, 
we  must  naturally  and  oonaisten^y  infers 
that  Mr.  White  does  not  believe  a  principal 
object  of  the  Saviour  was  to  make  a  beuef 
of  his  doctrines  necessary  for  salvation. 
What  says  Bishop  Kemp  now  to  Mr.  White's 
principles  of  faith  ?  If  it  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, so  far  as  regards  salvation,  whal 
system  of  doctrine  man  is  to  believe,  why 
did  those  good  gentlemen  separate  from  the 
Catholic  Church  1  Why  not  come  back  to 
uanow?    Why  use  anish  pains  to  correct 
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OUT  "errors  of  Popery T  WhycoHeet  so 
much  money  to  convert  Heathens  ?  Why 
keep  separate  Churches  from  each  other? 
Why  will  not  the  Bishop,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian, and  the  Methodist,  meet  together,  and 
proclaim  to  their  people  that  it  matters  not, 
80  fiir  as  concerns  salvation,  to  which  flodc 
they  are  attached  ?  Why  not  proclaim  to 
them  that  they  might  as  well  be  Roman 
Catholics?  I  promise  you,  my  friends,  Mr. 
White  will  turn  the  tables  upon  those  who 
brought  him  forward  to  annoy  us. 

Then,  it  is  plain,  that  the  first  Christians 
believed  that  a  principal  object  of  their  di- 
vine teacher  was  to  reveal  a  system  of  doc- 
trine, which  was  so  necessary  to  salvation, 
that  he  commanded  them  to  lay  down  their 
lives  sooner  than  desert  it;  and  all  its 
teachers  gave  them,  not  only  such  injunc- 
tions, but  confirmed  the  injunctions  by  their 
example.  They  shed  their  blood  sooner 
than  deny  one  article  of  faith !  Mr.  White 
might  have  left  his  Indian  story  of  the  world 
resting  upon  the  elephant,  and  the  elephant 
upon  the  tortoise,  for  some  more  appropriate 
subject;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  no 
exempMcation  of  a  vicious  circle,  and  next, 
the  first  Christians  believed  naturally  and 
consistently  from  the  nature  of  their  doc- 
trine, as  Mr.  White  shows,  that 'the  Church 
was  infallible;  and  I  have  shown  that  histoty 
will  prove  it  to  have  been  necessarily  one 
of  the  first  principles  which  they  received, 
years  before  any  of  the  evangelists  began  to 
write  his  gospel.  And  when  the  Church 
was  deluged  with  several  foolish,  spurious, 
ridiculous,  and  blasphemous  productions, 
purporting  to  be  inspired  Scriptures,  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  was  really  inspired, 
and  what  was  not,  could  never  nave  been 
drawn  with  certainty,  unless  by  a  tribunal 
whose  decisions  must  be  infallibly  correct: 
because,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  tribunal 
which  made  the  selection  of  what  was  in- 
spired, from  the  mass,  to  err,  we  may  with- 
out absurdity  or  irreligion  suppose  that  it 
really  did  err,  in  giving  to  us  this  one  book. 
Without  an  in&llible  guide,  how  shall  we 
now  know  how  to  discern  this  from  amongst 
the  others  ?  What  then  becomes  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  faith?  How  shall  we  now  know 
the  books  of  God  from  the  production  of  a 
fimatic?  A  Roman  Catholic  knows,  with- 
out the  Scripture,  that  the  Church  must  be 
and  is  infallible,  in  givmg  to  him  the  doc- 
trines which  Gk>d  revealed,  and  amongst 
these,  the  mighty  portion  of  that  doctrine 
mhkh  the  sacred  volume  contains.  His 
knowledge  of  the  infallibility  of  his  Church, 
and  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume 
now  co^existy  and  have  for  ages  co-existed ; 
he  haa  by  traditionary  doeuments,  by  authen- 


tic records,  by  standing  monuments,  by  a 
thousand  proofs  which  his  Church  has  al- 
ways preserved  and  exhibited,  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  both  together ;  but,  formerly, 
at  its  proper  time^  one  did  precede  the  other; 
the  Church  existed  h^jore  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  the  Jewish  Church  existed  In^ort 
the  Old  Testament  We  received  them  all 
together:  the  Christian  Church  brought  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Jewish  Church ;  she 
testified  the  New  when  it  appeared ;  she  kept 
both  from  corruption;  and  at  this  day,  I 
stand  as  much  in  need  of  her  testimony,  to 
assure  me  that  the  book  vi^ich  I  receive  is 
unchanged,  as  my  predecessors  did,  to  know 
that  the  book  ffiven  to  them  was  inspired. 
Deprive  me  of  £e  testimony  of  the  Church, 
ana  how  shfdl  I  discern  if  the  book  which  I 
read  is  the  production  of  an  inspired  writer, 
or  of  a  fanatic?  Though  I  should  know 
that  the  evangelists  were  inspired,  how  shall 
I  know  that  what  I  read  is  their  production? 
Deprive  me  of  the  witness  siven  to  the 
world  before  the  book  existed,  and  which 
testified  the  nature  of  the  book  to  my  pre- 
d^essors,  and  which  was  commissioned  as 
the  witness  of  all  ages,  and  I  shall  be  now, 
as  they  would  have  been,  without  the  testi- 
mony. This  is  no  vicious  circle,  nor  will  it 
become  one,  though  tSie  book  thus  proved 
should  contain  testimonies  in  confirmation 
and  in  support ^ of  what  was  believed  upon 
sufficient  proof  before  the  book  itself  was 
proved  or  even  written. 

You  must  also,  my  friends,  observe  what 
an  egregious  contradiction  there  is,  between 
the  several  accounts  which  this  unfortunate 
man  gives  of  the  process  which  led  to  his  infi- 
delity. I  have  frequently  examined  those  who 
fabricated ;  but  such  a  constant  and  yet  vary- 
ing adherence  to  falsehood,  I  do  not  think 
ever  stnick  me  in  any  other  as  in  Mr.  White. 

As  Bishop  Kemp  has  kindly  undertaken 
the  patronage  of  this  charge  of  the  \iciouB 
circle,  I  think  he  ought  now,  in  common  jus- 
tice, to  give  to  the  world  his  mode  of  ascer- 
taining, how  any  portion  of  the  Scripture  is 
the  result  of  inspiration.  I  will  point  out 
but  one  chapter,  and  if  he  will  prove  its  in- 
spiration, or  even  its  authenticity,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  I  shall  give  him  more 
credit  than  I  am  at  present  inclmed  to  bestow. 
Let  him  signify  his  intention,  and  I  shall  point 
out  the  chapter,  in  the  Bible  which  he  re- 
ceives ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  I  shall  not 
in  that  event  be  able  to  afibid  to  my  fellow- 
cittzens,  a  good  specimen  of  the  world,  the 
elephant  and  the  tortoise,  exemplified. 

My  friends,  I-shaU  continue  my  examina- 
tion. Yours,  R  C. 

CharltUon,  S.  C,  Oct  9, 1686. 
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LETTER  Vn. 
7b  the  Roman  Catholies  of  the  United  States 
cf  AfnerietL 
My  Pribhds— We  have  seen  Mr.  White's 
account  of  his  loss  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  next  presents  ns  with  a  history  of  his 
conversion  to  the  Protestantism  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England  When  he  arrived  in  that  coun- 
tiy  in  the  year  1810,  he  was  thirty-five  years 
or  age. 

1&  informs  ns  that  he  expected  to  find  no 
piety  or  religion  in  England,  and  pays  the 
English  people  a  compliment  by  stating  that 
as  Siey  were  enlightened,  and  as  the  French 
philosophers  led  him  to  bielieve,  that  in  the 
ratio  of  his  information,  man  was  irreligions, 
therefore  England  mnst  be  very  irreligious. 
But  {vovidentially,  he  in  London  met  a  good 
and  pious  friend,  and  he  afterwards  found 
many  excellent  men  of  the  same  description. 
He  found  the  protection  of  British  liberty 
and  was  ashamed  of  being  thought  a  Roman 
Catholic.  By  the  bye,  if  he  [had  been]  a  Ro- 
man Catiiolic,  he  would  in  England  have  felt 
the  benefit  of  penal  infliction,  and  he  was  very 
wise  as  he  had  no  religion,  not  to  subject 
himself  to  persecniion,  by  continuing  to  be  a 
hypocrite.  The  soreness  arising  Srom  the 
endurance  of  his  ten  years*  subjection  to 
scrutiny  began  to  heal.  Professing  himsdf 
an  ir^idel,  be  was  received  with  mil£ies8  and 
toleration.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this. 
The  law  of  England  does  not  punish  a  man 
for  beir^  on  infidel ;  it  punishes  tkim  seriously, 
only  for  heing  a  Cath^ic  Thus  it  is  not 
against  the  conscience  of  an  aiheist  to  swear 
wat  he  does  not  believe  in  transubstantiation, 
it  is  not  against  the  conscience  of  a  pagan 
to  swear  that  no  foreign  prelate  hath  or 
ought  to  have  any  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual 
auUiorityv  within  the  realm  of  England.  It 
does  not  injure  the  conscience  of  any  person 
but  of  a  Catholic  to  swear  all  or  any  of  their 
oaths.  White  might  indeed  say  they  were 
mild  and  tolerant  to  him,  infidel  as  he  was, 
but  neither  Sir  Thomas  More,  nor  the  present 
Duke  of  Norfolk  could  say  the  same  of 
themselves.  But  of  course  Mr.  White  calls 
cherishing  himself,  toleration,  and  he  calls 
the  political  incarceration  of  the  noble  duke, 
because  he  will  not  become  a  member  of 
some  one  of  the  new  religions,  or  an  infidel, 
toleration ! — ^Mr.  White  found  then  for  the 
first  time  he  says  ^  that  a  Christian  is  not  ne- 
cessarily a  bigot"  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
tins  writer  knows  either  what  a  Christian  or 
a  bigot  is.  I  shall  j^ve  my  own  statement  of 
what  they  are.  A  Christian  is  a  person  who 
steadily  and  upon  principle  believes  all  the 
doctrines  which  Christ  has  taught  and  ad- 
heres to  the  institutions  of  Christ.  However 
vague  the  meaning  which  is  usually  given  to 


the  phrase  may  be,  its  true  meaning  is  precise 
and  definite :  that  man  who  has  not  a  fixed 
principle  of  belief,  who  doubts  to-day,  what 
he  believed  yesterday,  and  who  knows  not, 
and  cares  not  to  know,  what  €rod  has  taught 
and  established  in  the  Christian  law,  is  not  a 
Christian,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 
What  would  be  thought  of  me,  were  I  to 
assert  that  a  man  was  a  good  American  citi- 
zen, who  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  what 
were  the  principles  of  our  constitution  or  our 
rules  of  law,  and  would  as  soon  take  them 
from  the  explanation  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Hayti  as  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court?  Revealed  religion  consists  in  that 
collection  of  doctrine  and  law  which  God 
has  made  known :  the  Christian  religion  is 
that  body  of  doctrine  and  that  code  of  law 
which  Christ  has  given.  What  Christ  gave 
was  not  contradiction ;  but  coherent  truth, 
consistent  in  all  its  parts ;  and  it  is  unchange- 
able, for  if  it  be  changed  it  ceases  to  oe 
what  it  was  before  the  alteration ;  it  ceases 
then  to  be  the  institution  of  Christ,  it  be- 
comes something  different  from  Christianity. 
A  Christian  firmly  adheres  to  what  Christ 
has  taught  and  established,  he  avoids  changes ; 
he  cannot  call  error  truth,  nor  change  the 
old  institutions.  Thus  a  Christian  firmly 
and  reasonably  adheres  to  truth ;  and  refuses 
to  call  recent  changes  the  original  institution. 
Bigotry  is  unreasonable  and  obstinate  adhe- 
rence to  a  religious  opinion,  combined  with  a 
hatred  of  those  who  are  opposed  thereto. 
The  Christian  does  not  adhere  to  opinion,  for 
it  is  not  upon  his  own  opinion  he  rests,  but 
he  receives  the  testimony  of  that  Church  to 
which  Christ  originally  gave  his  doctrine, 
that  what  she  now  teaches  is  what  she  ori- 
ginally received:  he  believes  the  doctrine 
upon  her  testimony,  not  upon  his  own  private 
opinion.  That  she  is  an  infallibly  correct 
and  competent  witness  we  shall  afterwards 
see:  thus  his  adherence  to  doctrine  is  not  un- 
reasonable, for  it  is  holding  to  public  known 
truth,  not  to  private  opinion,  and  his  steady 
adherence  to  it  is  not  obstinate  attachment 
He  has  no  hatred  against  those  who  err,  he  is 
full  of  charity  and  of  affection  for  them,  and 
if  he  informs  them  of  their  error,  it  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  wounding  their  feelings  but  i 
of  enlightening  their  minds,  and  inducing 
them  to  serve  God,  that  they  may  be  happy. 
The  bigot  is  known  by  his  rancor,  by  his 
obstinacy,  by  his  personally  vindictive  disposi- 
tion,, by  his  vague  rh2q>8oay ;  the  Christian  is 
known  by  his  steady  calm  adherence  to  doc- 
trine, by  his  plain  declaration,  by  his  firm 
expostulation,  by  his  precise,  definite  enun- 
ciation of  what  he  knows  to  be  true.  If  Mr. 
White  had  written  truly,  he  would  not  have 
asserted  that  he  had  to  journey  from  Seville 
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to  London,  and  to  wait  during  upwards  of 
thirty  years  until  he  met  with  a  pious  Protest- 
ant, to  find  '^  that  a  Christian  is  not  necessa- 
rily a  bigotU  My  friends,  I  have  the  happiness 
to  rank  amongst  my  acquaintance  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened  Protest- 
ants in  both  hemispheres.  I  have  been  in 
close  intimacy  with  Catholics  of  almost  every 
grade.  I  assert  as  the  result  of  my  close 
and  continued  observation,  that  if  Mr.  Whitens 
assertion  is  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
there  is  amongst  Catholics  less  true  charity, 
less  kind  feeling,  less  of  correct  liberality  for 
those  separated  from  their  communion,  than 
there  exists  amongst  any  division  of  Protest- 
ants for  Catholics:  a  more  untenable  and 
baseless  position  was  never  taken.  Before  I 
close  this  series,  we  shall  have  full  opportu- 
nity to  prove  it  At  present,  I  shall  advert 
but  to  one  fact  Hajs  any  body  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  the  United  States  ever  been 
guilty  of  solemnly  recommending  to  their 
nocks  the  libels  of  any  Protestant  clergyman, 
who  joined  their  church,  as  the  best  mode  of 
learning  the  tenets  and  character  of  the  Pro- 
testant people  ?  Has  any  one  of  the  res- 
pectable clergymen,  who  have  joined  our 
Church,  made  an  atrocious  attack  upon  those 
whose  communion  he  had  left  ?  Yet  we  have 
many  such  amongst  us.  This  at  least  is  a 
sort  of  bigotry  which  does  not  belong  to  our 
Christianity.  No  one  of  our  Bishops  has 
made  himself  as  notoriously  conspicuous  as 
Bishop  Kemp.  When  we  assail  their  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  by  such  a  work  as  no  modest 
wonian  should  read,  such  a  work  as  no  man 
of  fine  feelings  or  gentlemanly  principle 
could  recommend,  if  he  had  read  it,  as  I 
hope  and  trust  the  Right  Rev.  and  Rev.  ap- 
probators  did  not 

But  to  return:  White,  having  met  this 
mild  and  tolerant  Christian,  began  to  perceive 
that  he  might  hfsan  become  a  believer,  pro- 
vided he  saw  religion  divested  of  ail  force  btU 
thai  of  persuasion.  Will  you  believe  it?  He 
would  tell  us  that  this  was  the  case  in  Enff- 
land ! ! !  In  England,  whose  disgraceful  code 
of  persecution,  according  to  Edmund  Burke,* 
was  more  barbarously  afflictive  than  was  that 
of  Nero  or  of  Diodesian !  In  England,  which 
by  her  persecution  on  the  score  of  relij^on, 
has  thnce  depopulated  Ireland!  In  England, 
whose  bloooy  scourse  has  lacerated  more 
Christian  flesh  than  did  all  the  Paffan  perse- 
cutors. In  England,  whose  m3rrmidona  long 
desolated  Scot&nd,  and  followed  her  hardy 
sons  into  their  most  remote  finstnesses,  to 
massacre  them  for  thw  dissent  from  her 
liturgy,  and  their  dislike  of  her  surplice  f    In 
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England,  whose  bench  of  Bishops  still  rivets 
the  chains  of  millions  who  refuse  to  desert 
the  religion  of  tiieir  fathers,  and  those,  the 
men  who  bled  at  Salamanca,  at  Orthes,  at 
Vimiera,  at  Talavera,  upon  the  Pyrennees, 
before  Toulouse,  at  Waterloo;  and  whom 
her  spirit  of  aggression  led  to  the  slaughter- 
pen  of  New  Orleans  I  In  Ehigland,  which 
by'the  blasphemous  oath  of  the  craven  of 
Dunkirk  and  of  the  Helder,  keeps  shorn  of 
the  miffhty  meed  of  their  large  honors,  the 
descendants  of  the  p^ers,  who  with  the 
Catholic  princes  of  Catholic  England  swept 
the  fields  of  Cressy,  of  Poictiers,  and  of  Agm- 
court;  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
claimed  at  Runnymede  the  restitution  of  their 
rights,  at  a  period  when  he  who  basely  gave 
to  his  profligate  concubine  the  patronage  of 
the  English  army,  and  of  a  portion  of  its 
Church,  would  lie  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
stem  or  root  of  his  German  ancestzy.  Yes, 
in  that  EngUnd,  witiiin  the  walls  of  whose 
Parliament  the  ungrateful  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, but  the  other  day  declared,  that  it  was 
bv  the  sword  the  Protestant  religion  was 
planted  in  Ireland,  and  that  by  the  sword 
alone  it  sliould  be  maintained ;  and  to  keep 
it  in  which  wretched  country,  an  army  of 
every  species  of  oppressive  hirelings  is  em- 
ployed !  Yet,^ — ^In  that  England,  this  man 
tells  us  that  he  saw  reliflion  divested  of  all 
force  but  persuasion !  How  is  it  that  even 
by  accident  he  will  not  write  some  truth  1 

He  next  read  Paley^s  Natural  Theology, 
and  was  struck  by  the  author's  peculiar 
manner  and  style :  be  was  much  interested. 
Did  Mr.  White  study  his  treatise  Cf  God,  in 
metaphysics;  On  Aeligion,  in  etliics ;  On 
NaturcU  Religionj  in  theology ;  every  one  of 
which  was  in  his  course  of  studies  at  Seville, 
he  would  have  found  nothing  new  in  Paley, 
except  his  English  and  his  false  assertions. 
But  the  gentleman  quarrelled  with  his  jwo- 
fessor  of  philosophy  and  could  not  attend  to 
the  ^  dull  divinity*^  lectures.  Periiaps  the 
arguments  he  found  were,  to  him,  new.  But 
who  will  believe  him  when  he  says  that  he 
now  felt  pious  towards  the  great  author  of 
nature?  Natural  Theology  estaUishes  no 
revelation.  White  tells  us  that  he  only 
from  being  a  Catholic,  became  a  hvpoerite— 
an  infidel  of  the  French  school,  I  presume, 
not  an  atheist ;  though  really  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  the  grade  of  French  infidelity  is. 
I  have  met  it  of  every  size  and  shade  and 
appearance,  and  after  much  reflection  have 
concluded,  that  neither  can  the  infidel  him- 
self or  any  other  person  tell  what  he  believes ; 
but  like  the  man  who  began  to  take  a  cata- 
logue of  the  goods  which  he  had  not ;  there 
is  no  knowing  where  or  when  you  would  be 
likely  to  conclude,  if  you  began  to  write 
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down  what  he  did  nol  believe :  I  have  known 
one  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  assure  me  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  his  own  existence, 
because  he  would  cease  to  be  aTyrrhonist 
If  he  could  be  certain  of  his  existence ;  yet  I 
know  not  how  he  escaped  the  difficulty,  by 
the  absurdity;  for  he  teas  certain,  that  he 
did  not  exist.  Unless  Mr.  White  went  as  far 
as  this  good  humored,  facetious  and  accom- 
modating nonentity  of  a  gentleman,  he  must 
have  be^  certain  of  his  own  existence,  and 
of  that  of  the  universe ;  and  he  need  not 
then  be  in  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God, 
until  he  struck  his  foot  against  a  watch,  or 
read  the  Archdeacon's  book. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  into  a  Pro- 
testant Chuieh,  and  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  solemnity,  and  the  music  and  hymn. 
For  years  before  he  had  not  entered  a  Church 
without  feeling  of  hostility,  though  he  was 
to  officiate,  and  of  irritation,  though  he  was 
to  get  money  for  submitting  to  what  he 
calls  tyranny.  Yet  in  tUs  very  passage,  Mr. 
White  tells  us  that  he  did  not  oelieve  what 
was  contained  in  the  prayers,  and  still  ^  there 
was  nothing  that  could  cheek  sympathy  or 
smother  the  reviving  sentiments  of  natural 
religion  which  Paley  had  awakened.*'  For 
my  part,  I  can  have  no  sympathy  with  a 
person  who  prays  for  what  I  no  not  believe 
to  be  correct, — ^Mr.  AVhite's  doctrine  of 
sympathy  is  not  intelligible  to  me.  If  his 
sentiments  of  natural  religion  were  only 
awakened  by  Paley,  how  could  he  in  the  day 
of  his  infidelity  have  ofiered  his  sacrifices  as 
Plato  and  Socrates  did,  who  had  natural  re^ 
ligipnf  Thus  we  must  believe  that  he  pos- 
sessed, and  did  not  possess  natural  religion, 
at  the  same  time ;  that  is,  whilst  he  was  a 
Deist  he  was  an  Atheist  I  suspect  after  all 
the  Pynhonism  of  my  French  friend  will 
answer  equally  well  for  my  regenerated 
Spaniard.  Now  the  solemn  and  sfEecdngpray- 
ers  which  pleased  him  so  much  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  translations  from  those 
which  he  tells  us  in  another  place  disgusted 
him;  but  perhaps  they  sounded  better  in 
English  than  in  LAtin. — ^No  question  about 
taslea. — ^The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
has  veiY  wisely  contentea  itself  with  our 
good  old  Popish  prayers,  most  of  which 
have  seventeen  centuries  of  age,  and  several 
almost  eighteen  centuries.  Mr.  White  was 
by  the  law  of  his  Church  bound,  and  is  still, 
if  he  lives,  bound  to  recite  daily  those 
prayers  and  psalms  in  Latin,  but  tnis  was 
tronblesome.    Doblado's  Letter  V,  p.  297. 

**  An  unmeaning  and  extremely  burthenwnu 
praetiee  laid  by  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  her 
dergj,  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
irkBomeness  of  my  circumstaDces.  A  Catholic 
(Aetgyman,  who  employs  his  whole  day  in  the 


discharge  of  his  dutj  to  others,  must  yet  repeat 
to  himMlf  the  service  of  the  day  in  sn  auoible 
voice— a  performance  which  neither  constant 
practice,  nor  the  most  rapid  utterance,  can 
bring  within  the  compass,  of  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  four  and  twenty.  This  exhaust- 
inff  exercise  is  enjoined  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin,  and  the  restitution  of  that  day's  income  on 
which  any  portion  of  the  office  is  omitted." 

What  a  difference  the  same  prayer  may 
exhibit  to  him  in  an  English  dress,  I  know 
not  But  Mr.  White  ought  to  know  that  in 
the  present  Church  of  England  the  clergy 
were  originally  bound  in  the  same  way  to 
the  Common  Prayer  which  is  but  an  abriaged 
translation  of  the  Breviary,  but  like  Mr. 
White  they  thought  it  unmeaning  and  eX' 
tremely  burthensome  to  spend  so  much  time 
in  pr&yer,  and  a  contrary  custom  has  made 
the  law  fall  into  disuse.  Being  now  im^ 
pressed,  he  never  passed  a  day  ^  without 
some  ardent  aspirations  towards  the  author 
of  his  life  and  existence."  But  lest  this 
should  not  have  a  sufficiency  of  efiect,  we  of 
course  are  not  left  without  ^  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears."  Yet  the  conversion  was  not 
complete. 

I  shall  here  give  the  passage  by  which  the 
English  Protestant  clergy  were  bound  to 
read  the  Office  daily,  to  shew  Mr.  White's 
friends  that  origin^dly  the  Church  ^ich 
that  gentleman  joined  required,  if  not  an 
hour  and  a  half,  at  least  upwards  of  half  an 
hour  in  the  twenty-four  to  be  spent  in  recit- 
ing prayers.  In  the  first  preface  to  the 
LJturgy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  follow- 
ing passage; 

"  And  tJl  the  priests  and  deacons  are  bound 
to  say  daily  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
either  privately  or  openly,  except  they  be  let 
by  preaching,  studying  divinity,  or  some  other 
urgent  cause.'* 

To  which  the  Scotch  Liturgy  added : 

"Of  which  cause,  if  it  be  frequently  pre' 
tended,  they  are  to  make  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocess,  or  the  Archbishop  of  the  provinoe,  the 
judge  and  aUower." 

To  show  that  this  was  not  public  reading 
in  the  Church,  the  next  sentence  provides 
specially  for  that  object : 

**  And  the  curate  that  ministereth  in  eveiy 
parish  church  or  chapel,  being  at  home,  and  not 
oeing  otherwise  reasonaUy  letted,  shall  say  the 
same  in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  he 
ministereth,  and  shall  toU  a  bell  thereto,  a  con- 
venient time  before  he  begin,  that  such  as  mar 
be  disposed  may  come  and  hear  Gk)d's  word, 
and  pray  with  hiuL" 

But  what  altogether  removes  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject^  is  the  testimony  of  Ham- 
mond L'Estrange  upon  the  subjeet ;  in  his 
AUiance  cfthe  Divine  Office*^  printed  in  Lon- 
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don  in  1699,  third  folio  edition,  p.  27,  letter 
S.;  commenting  npon  the  above  passage, 
he  has  the  following:  « 

•*  The  act  precedi^  (respecting  the  liturgy, 
5  and  6  £dw.  VI),  teUing  us  so  expressly  that 
open  prayer  is  such  as  is  made  in  a  cathedral, 
mnrek,  chapel,  or  oratory,  in  a  consecrated 
place,  we  need  no  (Edipus  to  unriddle  the  im- 
port of  private,  or  to  doubt  that  it  signifieth 
any  thing  other  than  such  as  is  performed  at 
home.  But,  why  is  the  minister  bound  to  say 
it  daily  either  in  publick  or  at  home !  Some 
think  our  Church  nad  under  consideration  how 
ignorant  and  illiterate  many  yicars  were,  and 
ordered  thus,  that  they  might  eon  in  private, 
the  better  to  enable  them  for  the  pubhdL  But 
I  am  of  another  perswasion:  for  first,  the 
Church  I  conceive  would  not  as  she  doth  en- 
join them  to  officiate  in  publick,  did  she  not 
suppose  them  already  in  some  tolerable  degree 
fitted  for  the  service.  Again,  the  words  are 
general,  not  definitely  such  and  such  of  those 
mean  abilities,  but  aAfnmi«/«r«  without  excep- 
tion. Now,  thoueh  very  many  were,  yet  it  is 
no  charitable  judgment  to  believe  them  all 
dunces ;  and  it  is  apparent,  that  where  such 
i^[norance  fell  under  the  consideration  of  aatho- 
nty,  the  phrase  doth  vary,  with  a  particular 
application  to  them  alone  who  were  guilty  of 
it;^  so  it  is  in  the  Queen's  injunctions  (£!liz. 
Injunct.  85)  eiuik ;  (such  only,  not  all)  as  are, 
hU  mean  readers,  eihatl  pentse  over  before,  once 
or  twice  the  Chapters  and  other  HomUies,  to  the 
intent,  that  they  may  read  to  the  better  under- 
standing  of  the  people,  and  the  more  encourage- 
ment of  godliness.  So  that  I  rather  think  the 
Churcne's  policy  was  the  better  to  inure  and 
habituate  clergy  to  religious  duties,"  &c 

Prom  this,  it  is  phun,  that  originally  the 
Church  of  England,  which  only  omitted 
some  portions  of  our  breviary,  and  trans- 
lated the  retained  part  into  English,  enjoined 
its  daily  recital  to  her  clergy,  as  a  good  and 
sancti^ng  religious  practice.  I  believe,  like 
Mr.  White,  they  considered  it  to  be  an  un- 
meaning and  extremely  burthensome  practice^ 
and  have  long  since  permitted  this  and  many 
similar  regulations  to  fiill  into  disuse.  My 
object  is  to  show  that  the  prayers  were  no 
novelty  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  had  been  in 
the  habit 'of  reading  his  breviary;  but  I 
ought  to  have  recollected  what  he  had  writ^ 
ten  in  Dobaldo's  Letters,  p.  299 :  «  The  bre- 
viary, in  its  black  binding,  clasps,  and  gilt 
leaves,  is  kept  upon  the  table  to  check  the 
doubts  of  any  chance  intruder ;"  and  in  all 
probabili^  this  was  the  only  use  which  had 
been  made  of  it  during  several  years;  so 
that,  perhaps,  the  prayers  were  new  to  the 
gentleman,  and  what  he  could  have  knovvTi 
m  the  Catholic  Church  was  forgotten. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter,  by  giving  you 
a  tolerable  large  extract  from  Mr.  White's 
**  Evidence,"  so  as  in  his  own  woids  to  lay  be- 


fore you  the  whole  process  of  his  conversion 
from  infidelity  to  the  EngHsh  Protestant 
Church : 

"  This  was  all  the  change  that  for  a  year  or 
more  took  place,  in  my  religious  notions.    Ob- 
liged to  support  myself  chiefly  by  my  pen,  and 
anxious  at   the  same  time  to  acquire  some 
branches  of  learning,  whidi  Spani^  education 
neglects,  my  days  and  nights  were  employed 
in  study  ;  yet  reliffion  had  daily  smne  ^are  of 
my  attention.    I  learned  that  the  author  of 
the  Natural  Theology  had  also  written  a  work 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  curiosity 
led  me  to  read  it.    His  arguments  appeared  to 
me  very  strong;  but  I  found  an  intrinsic  incre- 
dibility in  the  fitcts  of  revealed  history,  which 
no  general  evidence  seemed  able  to  remove.    I 
was  indeed  laboring  under  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  yer^  common  error  in  this  matter— an 
error  which  I  have  not  been  able  completely  to 
correct,  without  a  very  long  study  of  the  sub- 
ject and  myself    I  expected  that  general  evi- 
dence would  remove  the  natural  inverisimili' 
tude  of  miraculous  events ;  that,  being  con- 
vinced by  unanswerable  aiguments  that  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  oould  be  neither  imposton  nor 
enthusiasts,  and  that  the  narative  of  their  mi- 
nistry is  genuine  and  true,  the  imagination 
would  not  shrink  from  forms  of  things  so  dis- 
similar to  its  own  representations  of  real  ob- 
jects, and  so  conformable  in  appearance  with 
the  tricks  of  jugglers  and  impostors.    Now,  the 
fiEU^t  is,  that  probable  and  likely,  though  used  as 
synonymous  in  common  language,  are  perfectly 
distinct  in  philosophy.    The  probable  is  Uiat 
for  the  reahty  of  which  we  can  allege  some 
reason:   the  likely,  that  which  bears  in  its 
£aoe  a  semblance  or  analogy  to  what  is  classed 
in  our  minds  under  the  predicament  of  exist- 
ence.   This  association  is  made  early  in  life 
among  ChristiaBs,  in  favor  of  the  miraculous 
events  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
if  not  broken  by  infidelity  in  after-Uie,  the  study 
of  the  Gospel  evidence  gives  those  events  a 
character  of  reality,  which  leaves  the  mind  sa- 
tisfied and  at  rest ;  because  it  finds  the  history 
of  revealed  religion  not    only  probable  but 
likely.    It  is  much  otherwise  with  a  man  who 
rejects  the  Gospel  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  accustoms  his  mind  to  rank  the  superna- 
tural works  recorded  by  revelation,  with  false- 
hood and  imposture.    Idkelihood,  in  this  case, 
becomes  the. strongest  ground  of  belief;  and 
probability,  though  it  may  convince  the  under- 
standing, has  but  Uttle  influence  over  the  ima- 
ginatioo. 

*'  A  sce]>tlc  who  yields  to  the  powerful  proofs 
of  revelation,  will,  for  a  laog  tune,  experience 
a  most  painful  discordanceoetween  his  judg- 
ment and  the  associations  which  unbelief  has 
produced.  When  most  earnest  in  the  contem- 
plation of  Christian  truth,  when  endeavoring 
to  bring  home  its  c<nnforts  to  the  heart,  the 
imannation  will  suddenly  revolt,  and  cast  the 
whole,  at  a  sweep,  among  the  rejected  noUona. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  natural  consequenoe  of  infi- 
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delity,  vbich  mere  reafloaiiig  ia  not  able  to  re- 
move. Kothing  but  humble  prayer  can,  indeed, 
obtain  that  £Euth  which,  when  reason  and  sound 
judgment  have  led  us  to  supernatural  truth, 
gives  to  unseen  things  the  body  and  substance 
of  reality.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  again. 

"  The  degree   of  conviction  produced   by 
Paley's  Evidences  was,  however,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  make  me  pray  daily  for  divine  as- 
sistanoe.    This  was  done  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner.    Every  morning  I  repeated  the  Lord's 
prayer  seriously  and  attentively,  offering  up  to 
my  Maker  a  sincere  desire  of  the  knowledge 
of  him.    This  practice  I  continued  three  years. 
My  persuasion,  that  Christianity  was  not  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  growing  stronffer  all  the  while.    As 
iny  rejection  of  revealed  religion  had  been  the 
eoect,  not  of  direct  objection  to  its  evidences, 
bat  of  weighing  tenets  against  them,  which 
they  were  not  intended  to  support ;  the  balance 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  trutn  of  the  Qospel, 
in  proportion  as  I  struck  out  dogmas,  whicn  i 
had  been  taught  to  identify  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christ    The  day  arrived,  at  length,  when, 
ooovinced  of  the  substantial  truth  of  Christian- 
i^,  no  question  remained  before  me,  but  that 
of  choosing  the  form  under  which  I  was  to  pro- 
fess it    'Hie  deliberation  which  preceded  this 
choice,  was  one  of  no  great  difficulty  to  me. 
The  points  of  difference  between  the  Chmxhes 
of  England  and  Rome,  though  important,  are 
comparatively  few;  they  were,  besides,  the 
very  points  which  had  produced  my  unbelief 
That  the  doctrines  common  to  both  Churches 
were  found  in  the  Scriptures,  my  early  studies 
and  professional  knowledge  left  me  no  room  to 
doubt ;  and,  as  the  evidence  of  revelation  had 
brought  me  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  I  could  find  no. objection  to  the 
resnnmtion  of  tenets  which  had  so  lonf  poe- 
eessed  my  belief    The  communion  in  which  I 
was  indined  to  procure  admission  was  not,  in- 
deed, that  in  which  I  was  educated;  but  I  had 
80  long  wandered  away  from  the  Roman  fold, 
that,  when  approaching  the  Church  of  England, 
both  the  absence  of  ^i^t  had  driven  me  finom 
Catholicism,  and  the  existence  of  all  the  other 
perts  of  that  system  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were 
retoming  to  the  repaired  home  of  my  youth. 

**  Upon  receiving  the  sacrament  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  form  of  the  English 
Church,  my  early  feelings  of  devotion  revived; 
jet  by  no  means,  as  it  might  be  feared  in  a 
eonunon  case,  with  some  secret  leaning  to  what 
I  had  left ;  for  Catholicism  was  thoroughly 
blended  with  my  bitterest  recollections,  it 
was  a  devotion  more  calm  and  more  rational ; 
if  not  quite  strong  in  faith,  yet  decided  as  to 
practice.  The  religious  act  I  performed,  I  con- 
sidered as  a  most  solemn  engagement  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  Oospel ;  and  I  uiank  God  that, 
nice  that  period,  whatever  clouds  have  ob- 
Kored  my  religious  views,  no  deliberate  breach 
of  the  sacred  law,  has  inoreaaed  the  sting  of 


remorse,  which  the  unbeUevi^g  part  of  my  life 
left  in  my  breast 

"  The  renovated  influence  of  religion,  cher- 
ished by  meditation  and  study,  induced  me, 
after  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half,  to  resume 
my  priestly  character ;  a  step  without  which  I 
thought  I  had  not  completed  the  re-acknow- 
ledgment I  owed  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
If  any  one,  unacquainted  with  my  circumstan- 
ces, should  be  inclined  to  suspect  my  motives, 
he  may  easily  ascertain  his  mistake.'by  inquir- 
ing into  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  conduct  smce, 
in  1814, 1  subsoibed  the  articles  of  the  Church 
of  Enghmd.** 

I  mast  reserve  my  comments  upon  this 
passage  to  my  next  letter,  and  remain 

Yours,  respectfuUy,         B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  Oct.  16,  1826. 


LETTER  Vni. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
^America. 
Mt  Frierds— I  now  come  to  consider 
the  process  by  which  Mr.  White  asserts  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  attributes  his  conversion,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  study  of  *^  Paley's  Evidences  of 
Christianity.''  But  he  informs  us,  that  no 
reasoning  can  remove  infidelity,  p.  29,  that 
^  nothing  but  humble  prayer  can  obtain  that 
fiiith  which  when  reason  and  sound  judg- 
ment have  led  us  to  supernatural  truth  gives 
to  things  unseen  the  body  and  substance  of 
reality."  Concerning  this,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  we  shall  have  more  hereafter. 

Archdeacon  Pale^  sets  out  with  a  plain 
proposition  :  That  it  is  only  by  miracles  a 
revelation  can  be  made.  **  Preparatory  Con- 
siderations,^^ piurag.  3.  ^  Now  in  what  Way 
can  a  revelation  m  made  but  by  miracles? 
In  none  which  we  are  able  to  conceive."  If 
Mr.  White  was  then  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Archdeacon  Paley's  Evidences,  he  must 
have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
miracles  by  which  the  divine  misuon  of  the 
Apostles  was  attested;  and  indeed,  the  Arch- 
deacon has  put  the  proof  strongly.  But  if 
Mr.  White  luid  been  in  the  least  degree  con- 
versant with  the  history  or  theology  of  his 
former  Church,  which  is  ours,  he  must  have 
plainly  seen  that  in  the  two  chapters  of  the 
archdeacon's  proofs  of  his  second  proposition 
part  I,  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  number  of 
palpably  false  statements ;  and  it  was  only 
by  supposing  the  truth  of  those  statements, 
he  was  able  to  prevent  the  full  force  of  his 
Evidences  in  support  of  Christianity,  from 
beconung  proofs  of  the  exclusive  truth  of 
Catholicism.  Here  Mr.  White  must  have 
been  either  very  ignorant  of  what  he  ought 
to  know  ;  or  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that 
he  could,  throuffh  Dr.  Paley's  Evidences, 
have  become  a  Christian  without  becoming  a 
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R4>maii  Catholie.  I  do  not  think  his  ignor- 
ance is  so  great  as  this  would  require,  and 
therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  this  mo> 
ment  Mr.  White  is  not  a  believer  in  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  * 

Doctor  Paley  having  in  his  first  proposi- 
tion established  the  fi^t,  that  miracles  were 
wrought  to  attest  the  commission  of  the 
teachers  of  Christianity,  and  having  in  his 
preparatory  considerations,  admitted  the 
principle,  that  it  is  only  by  miracles  we  can 
obtain  a  revelation :  it  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  first  teachers  were  com- 
missioned to  tell  mankind  what  those  re- 
vealed doctrines  were.  It  also  ^inevitably 
followed  that  wherever  a  miracle  was  proved 
to  exist,  the  con8e<]|uence  would  be  the  same. 
Thus  the  great  difiiculty  which  Palev  had  to 
encounter  presented  itself  in  the  met  that 
Hk  doctrines  of  Popery  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  them,  were  supported  by  the  very  same 
evidence  by  which  he  established  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  And  until  he  could  get  rid 
of  this  difficulty.  Popery  and  Christianity 
must  stand  or  fidl  together.  From  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  Church,  and  through  every 
age,  Roman  Catholics  have  constantly  ad- 
duced this  proof.  We  shall  exhibit  in  our 
Church,  miracles ;  the  author  of  our  religion 
has  declared  that  miracles  toould  coTitinve 
amongst  the  believers  in  his  revelation ,  there- 
fore either  the  whole  system  of  Christianity 
is  a  delusion ;  or  we  are  the  true  believers. 

The  archdeacon  takes  the  most  compen- 
dious mode  of  evading^  the  difficulty  ;  for  he 
never  alludes  to  the  declaration,  and  he 
boldly  denies  the  truth  of  the  fiust  Now  if 
Mr.  White  had  paid  the  least  attention  to 
his  theological  studies,  he  must  have  seen 
that  the  facts  which  an^deacon  Paley  denied 
were  in  several  instances  true,  and  that 
those  whose  truth  might  be  denied  had  no 
influence  or  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue. 
I  shall  exhibit  to  you  those  parts  of  Pale3r*s 
dissertation  to  which  I  allude. 

Part  I,  prop,  ii,  sec  1 :  he  states  that  he 
may  omit  as  unworthy  of  examination  so  fiu* 
as  regards  proof  of  doctrine  **  such  accounts 
of  supernatural  events  as  are  found  only  in 
histories  by  some  ages  posterior  to  the 
transaction,  and  of  which  it  is  evident  the 
historian  could  know  little  more  than  his 
reader."  With  this  principle  I  fully  concur. 
Amongst  the  exemplifications,  he  chases  "^  a 
great  part  of  the  legendary  history  of  Popish 
saints,  the  very  b^t  attested  of  which  is 
extracted  from  the  certificates  that  are  ex- 
hibited during  the  process  of  their  canoniza- 
tion, a  ceremony  which  seldom  takes  place 
till  a  century  after  their  deaths."    This  is 
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properly  divisible  into  two  parts,  1st,  his 
general  proposition:  ''a  er&a  part  of  the 
legendary  history  of  Popi£  saints,"  has  been 
written  longr  after  they  died :  and  ad,  ^  the 
best  attested  miracles  pf  those  saints  are  ex- 
tracted from  certificates  exhibited  at  their 
canonization,  which  seldom  takes  place  tiU 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century."  Suppose  I 
were  to  grant  the  truth  of  his  first  proposi- 
tion its  extent  is  ordy  to  a  great  part  but  not 
to  the  whole  of  this  legendsufy  history.  Now 
if  even  any  part  of  the  history  of  miracles  is 
true,  it  is  true  that  miracles  have  been 
wrought  in  the  PofMsh  Church,  and  there- 
fore Popery  stands  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  fiur  as  reeiurds  miracles,  as  does  Christian- 
ity itself.  The  archdeacon's  argument  will 
be  perfectly  valueless  if  he  admits  even  one 
substantial  miracle  for  Popery ;  because,  if 
one  miracle  can  be  wrought  in  support  of 
error,  a  miracle  ceases  to  be  an  iimillible 
test  of  truth  ;  if  a  miracle  be  not  an  in&lli- 
ble  evidence  of  truth,  we  have  no  certainty 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  heias  a  divine 
revelation :  the  archdeacon  dared  not  to  as- 
sert openly  that  no  one  of  the  miracles 
wrought  in  the  Popish  Church  was  evident: 
but  he  used  that  stratagem,  which  must  be 
the  refuge  of  a  bad  cause ;  by  equivocal  and 
vague  propositions,  he  end^vored  to  ap- 
proximate insensibly  to  his  menacing  posi- 
tion. 

His  next  assertion  is  an  exhibition  of  dis- 
in£;enuity.  He  does  not  state  an  open 
falsehood,  but  he  artfully  constructs  his 
sentence,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  an 
untruth  which  he  does  not  phiinly  write.  A 
cursory  view  of  his  sentence  would  lead  his 
reader  to  believe  that  the  first  time  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  truth  of  miracles  was  submit- 
ted to  public  and  solemn  investigation,  was 
not  until  a  century  after  the  alleged  occur- 
rence :  that  such  an  assertion  was  necessary 
to  render  his  argument  of  any  avail  is  plain, 
when  we  look  to  the  principle,  which  asserts 
that  proof  to  be  insufficient  which  is  only 
adduced  ages  posterior  to  the  transaction. 
Now  the  archdeacon  knew,  and  if  Mr.  White 
did  not  know  he  oueht  to  have  known,  that 
the  substantiated  and  sworn  and  sifW  his- 
tory Was  contained  in  the  certificate  drawn 
up  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  althoufffa  it 
was  only  produced  at  the  process  ii%ich 
preceded  the  canonization.  If  the  certificate 
was  the  official  attestation  of  the  result  of  a 
public  and  strict  inquiry,  at  the  time  and  on 
the  spot,  where  the  transaction  ooeurred,  it 
became  a  history,  whose  true  date  was  the 
period  of  its  formation,  not  that  of  its  pro- 
duction. As  well  might  Doctor  Paley  be 
told  ^  Sir,  yon  ask  me  to  believe  the  truth  of 
a  miraculous  oocurrence  which  you  aay  took 
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place  eighteen  oenttmee  ago,  yon  produce  a 
book  which  contains  the  account :  why  did 
yon  not  aak  me  to  examine  it  in  Judea  at  the 
time  of  its  occuirence  T*  The  doctor  would 
answer,  that  the  transactions,  testified  were 
examined  by  competent  witnesses  at  the 
time,  and  place,  and  that  these  books  were 
the  certificates  which  contained  the  result  of 
the  examination.  Such  is  my  answer  to  the 
doctor.  By  your  looking  to  his  phraseology, 
you  will  find  he  does  not  state  that  the  cer- 
tificate was  framed  during  the  process  of 
canonization,  but  was  exhunUd  at  that  time. 
Now  the  doctor's  principle  cannot  bear  upon 
the  fiict,  if  the  certificate  was  **  cotemporary 
history,"  for  he  distinguishes  the  proois 
*^  which  are  found  only  in  history  by  some 
ages  posterior  to  the  transaction,**  and  which 
he  deems  insufficient,  with  what  he  calls 
rafiicient,  and  what  supported  Christianity : 
this  he  describes  [in  the  sentonce]  *^  ours  is 
cotemporary  history."  If  then  the  certificates 
which  are  exhihited  be  cotenworary  history, 
Doctor  Paley*s  reasoning  is  t>ad,  and  he  is 
disingenuous.  But  the  certificates  are  **  co- 
temporaiy  history,**  as  I  have  shewn. 

A  plain  principle  of  common  sense  and  of 
common  law  is,  that  no  person  can  testify 
any  thing  but  what  he  has  observed  :  a  hear- 
say witness  can  only  testify  that  an  assertion 
has  been  made,  but  as  several  false  assertions 
are  made,  our  knowledge  of  the  assertion  is 
not  knowledge  of  its  truth.  Thus  a  certi- 
ficate of  hear-say  is  no  evidence:  nor  is  a 
certificate  of  a  fiict  eyidence  of  the  fact, 
unless  in  the  same  manner  that  histoiy 
would  be  evidence  thereof  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  digress  a  little,  by  way  of  historical 
inquiry,  in  order  to  shew  the  yalue  of  Dr. 
Pfliey's  assertion. 

Roman  Catholics  believe  that  it  is  now 
equally  in  the  power  of  God  to  work  a  minu 
ele  as  it  was  at  any  former  period,  and  if 
there  exists  evidence  of  a  miracle  haying 
been  performed  at  any  time,  it  ought  to  be 
believed:  the  archdeacon  himself  will  not 
object  to  this  principle.  Roman  Catholics 
have  regulated  that  the  proper  judges  offi- 
cially to  examine  and  to  decide  upon  the  truth 
of  the  fiact,  and  of  its  nature,  are  the  Bishops, 
and  those  men  of  prudence  and  piety  and 
science  whom  they  may  call  upon.  Wh^n 
miracles  were  said  to  have  occurred,  the 
Bishops,  so  aided,  examined  upon  the  spot, 
publkiy,  and  proclaimed  their  judgment 
The  proofs  required  for  the  pious  belief  of 
any  person's  being  a  saint  after  death,  were 
extraordinary  sanctity  of  life,  and  repeated 
miracles  penormed,  especially  by  occasion 
of  the  person,  at  or  about  or  even  after 
death.  The  Bishops  after  diligent  inquiry 
apoB  the  spot,  at  the  time,  firequently  found 


those  proofs,  and  pubUely  proclaimed  theb 
belief  and  judgment  It  was  complained  o!^ 
that  sometimes  this  examination  was  not  as 
rigorous  as  it  ought  to  have  been,,  and  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  guard  against  par- 
tiality and  precipitancy.  By  an  ordinance  of 
ike  Uonncil  of  Trent,  passed  in  the  2dth  ses- 
sion, on  the  3d  of  December,  1663,  tiie 
Bishops  were  directed  to  have  as  their  councQ 
in  the  examination  of  alleged  miracles,  learn- 
ed theologians,  and  other  proper  persons ;  and 
when  they  [have]  made  diligent  inquisition 
by  stfiom  witnesses,  upon  the  spot:  and  those 
witnesses  separat^y  examined,  and  their 
depositions  separately  drawn  up:  and  all 
hear-say  excluded;  no  deposition  being 
allowed  to  contain  any  but  direct  testimony 
of  what  fell  under  the  senses  of  the  witness: 
and  proper  persons  skilled  in  the  natural 
philosophy  having  been  consulted:  if,  upon  a 
review  of  the  whole  case  deliberately  made, 
the  Bishop  should  be  satisfied  of  the  trutii  of 
the  fiicts  and  of  their  miraculous  nature,  he 
transmits  a  certified  copy  of  the  process  and 
depositions  to  the  Holy  aeefor  more  full  ex- 
aminatvm.  In  Rome,  it  is  laid  before  the 
Congreffation  of  Cardinals  specially  appointed 
for  such  examination,  having  attached  to 
them  one  or  more  lawyers  and  physicians, 
whose  duty  it  is  by  the  closest  scrutiny  to 
try  whether  there  be  any  defect  m  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  fact,  or  whether,  the  facts 
being  admitted,  their  truth  will  admit  of  any 
explanation  that  will  destroy  their  miraculous . 
character.  Should  they  pass  this  ordeal,  the 
depositions  are  sealed  up,  and  kept  toffether 
with  the  cer^ficates  of  the  two  tribunals,  and 
at  the  end  of  fifty  or  of  one  hundred  year^, 
Uiey  are  opened  and  laid,  together  witn  any 
additional  evidence  which  might  have  been 
procured,  for  or  against  the  facts,  and  exam- 
ined with  equal  scrutiny  by  a  tribunal  of 
persons  who  without  the  heat  of  enthusiasm, 
the  partiality  of  a  former  expression  of  opin* 
ion,  or  any  other  undue  motiye  to  sway 
them,  now  calmly  review  the  two  former 
examinations,  hearing  all  the  arguments  of 
ingenious  counsel  against  the  isj^  and  hav- 
ing for  their  light  the  aid  of  any  progress 
which  might  in  the  interval  have  been  made 
in  science,  and  they  pronounce  before  God, 
as  they  will  answer  to  him,  a  solemn  final 
judgment  upon  the  case.  It  is  true  then,  as 
Doctor  Paley  wrote  that  "  the  very  best  at- 
tested of  our  Popish  miracles  are  extracted 
ftwxL  the  certificates  that  are  exhibUed  during 
the  process  of  the  canonization  of  our  saints, 
a  ceremony  which  seldom  takes  place  till  a 
century  after  their  deaths,**  but  it  is  not  true 
as  he  insinuates,  that  those  certificates  ase 
not  **  cotemporary  history;"  they  are  cotem- 
i  porary  history  of  the  beat  kino.    Thus  the 
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doctor  taught  falsehoods  whilst  he  wrote 
disguised  tnith,  and  in  the  support  of  his 
second  proposition  of  his  first  part»  he  has 
all  through  exhibited  the  most  ingenious 
ability  in  the  perversion  of  truth,  to  avoid  a 
formidable  difficulty. 

I  shall  now  examine  a  few  of  the  special 
examples  brought  by  Doctor  Paley  to  illus- 
trate his  principle.  He  says  the  principle 
**  applies  also  with  considerable  force  to 
.  som«  of  ^mi^^'^^^  of  the  third  century."  To 
make  his  argument  conclusive,  he  ought  to 
have  written  €Ul  the  miracles^  for  if  any  one 
of  them  is  proved,  the  proof  of  that  one  will 
suffice:  thus  his  disproving  twenty  would 
not  destroy  our  position,  provided  we  should 
succeed  in  proving  the  truth  of  even  one,  for 
we  could  aigue  thus,  upon  the  doctor's  own 

Siinciple.  The  working  of  a  miracle  is  evi- 
ence  of  God's  commission  for  the  revela- 
tion or  the  confirmation  of  truth. .  But  here 
is  the  plain  proof  that  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought  Therefore,  here  is  plain  proof  of 
God's  testimony,  for  revelation  or  confirma- 
tion. Thus,  although  the  proof  of  several 
might  be  defective,  the  proof  of  one  will  be 
sufficient  The  archdeacon  proceeds ;  ^  es- 
pecially to  one  extraordinary  instance,  the 
account  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neoc»sarea, 
called  Thaumaturgus,  delivered  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Gregory  of  Nyssen,  who  lived  one 
hundred  and  wirty  years  after  the  subject  of 
Ms  panegyric." 

Now  I  would  merely  remark,  that  if  the 
•question  was,  whether  upon  the  evidence 
whk^h  we  now  possess,  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  Bishop  of  Neocsesarea,  taken 
in  a  sole  and  isolatea  way,  we  were'called 
upon  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  perhaps  that 
proof  would  not  be  Mly  sufficient  But 
such  is  not  the  case:  we  do  not  claim  that 
our  doctrines  are  true  because  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  God  manifested 
only  in  the  miracles  of  this  holy  man  and 
of  others  having  no  better  proof.  We  will 
give  them  up,  and  also  those  of  hundreds  of 
others,  and  still  we  will  have  hundreds  not 
liable  to  this  objection,  nor  to  any  other  ob- 
jection of  any  weight:  and  upon  those  we 
will  found  one  of  our  a^uments,  that  if 
miracles  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  they 
also  prove  the  truth  of  our  Church. 

But  it  will  not  be  loss  of  time  to  examine 
the  archdeacon's  assertions  somewhat  more 
closely. — 1st  St  Gregory  of  Neocsesarea 
died  in  271 ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  his  see  in  372,  after  liaving  assist- 
ed his  brother,  St  Basil,  who  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Cfiesarea ;  Basil  was  bom  in  the 
year  329,  between  Basil  and  Gregory  was  a 
mther  named  Naucratius ;  probably  Gregory 


was  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age  when 
he  was  chosen  bishop;  thus  between  the 
death  of  one  Gregory  and  the  birth  of  the 
other,  there  did  not  intervene  half  the  period 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.    The  latter 
Gregory  was  bom  in  C»sarea  of  Cappadocia, 
between  which  place  and    Neocsesarea  in 
Pontus  there  was  no  extraordinary  distance: 
and  his  father's  family  were  living  in  Pon- 
tus: Nyssa,  not  Nyssen,  of  which  he  was 
bishop,  was  in  Cappadocia ;  thus  between 
the  time  and  place    of  the    residence  of 
Thaumaturgus  and  his  panegyrist,  there  was 
no  extraor£nary  distance.    Gregory  Thaji- 
Inaturgus  was  no  obscure  personage.    His 
parents  were  eminent  for  their  rank  and 
fortune  in  the  citv  of  Neocassarea;  they  were 
not  Christians;  their  daughter  being  married 
to  the  assistant  governor  of  Caesarea  in  Pa^ 
lestine,  Gregory  and  his  brother  Athenodo- 
ras,  went  to  stay  with  her  for  a  time ;  they 
attended  a  famous  school  of  Roman  law  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Berytus,  and  were  sub- 
sequenUy  disciples  of  the  famous  Origen, 
during  his  sojourn  in  CsBsarea;    Gregory 
also  studied  Platonic  philosophy  and  physics 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  upon  his  retum 
to  Pontus,  he  not  only  was  a  Christian,  but 
eminent  for  piety.    Phedimus,  archbishop  of 
Amasea  and  metropolitan  of  Pontus,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  undertake  the  episcopal 
charge  of  his  native  city,  in  which  there  were 
only,  as  we  are  informed,  seventeen  believers. 
A  vast  number  of  miracles  are  said  to  have 
been  wrou^t  by  him :  and  the  public  state- 
ments were,  that  their  evidence  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  city  and  its  vicinity. 
The  fiict  of  the  conversion  is  not  contes- 
ted, nor  is  it  contested,  that  the  public 
testimony    was,  that  the   conversion  was 
the  consequence  of  miracles.    Nor  is  the 
fact  contested,  that  ever  since,  he  has  been 
known  through  the  Christian  world,  by  the 
name  of  Thaumaturgus,  or  worker  of  mira- 
cles.   Those  facts  are  and  have  been  noto- 
rious.    St    Gregory  of  Nyssa    had   very 
excellent  opportunities  of  examination  upon 
the  spot ;  he  describes  to  us  some  of  the 
documents  which  in  his  time  were  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Church  of  Neocassarea, 
and  which  had  been  left  there  by  its  founder. 
He  then  spoke  of  a  public  series  of  fieu^ts, 
which  he  asserts  were  notoriouslv  trae,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  those  fkets 
occurred,  and  some  of  the  monuments  of  the 
miracles  to  which  they  relate  being  as  he 
states  in  existence ;  and  others  testify  with- 
out contradiction,  at  a  subsequent  period  by 
two  or  three  centuries,  that  the  monuments 
still  existed  as  evidence  of  the  facts;  and  the 
generation-  who  witnessed  the  fiicts  and  tes- 
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tified  io  ilieir  meeeflsors,  haTing  yet  aeareely 
dittppeared  from  tiie  place  when  Grregory  of 
NysBft  floniiahed.  But  a  stronger  ciromn- 
stance  remains  to  be  observed  upon,  which 
is,  that  although  only  the  account  of  Gregory 
of  Njrsaa  has  been  tranamitted  to  ns,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  the  first 
Instory  which  was  written.  The  question 
is  ooneeminf  a  public  fkct,  or  rather  a 
aeries  of  public  ibcts,  well  known  in  the 
place,  and  at  the  time,  and  having  full  evi- 
dence of  troth  when  ilie  record  which  we 
possess  was  penned;  but  a  variety  of  cir- 
eomstanees  make  it  clear,  that  ahhougfa  this 
is  perhaps  the  oldest  document  which  we 
possess,  yet  it  is  not  the  oldest  which  was 
drawn  up.  The  question  is  easilv  solved  by 
asking,  whether  Gregory  of  Nyssa  could 
have  been  deceived  in  his  inquiry,  and 
whether  he  would  or  could  have  imposed 
iipoQ  the  credulity  of  his  flock :  and  how  did 
it  occur,  that  a  vast  number  of  other  flocks 
in  the  vicinitv  were  similariy  persuaded. 
Archdeacon  Faley  has  been  very  uoeandid, 
for  he  has  not  stated  the  fact  fusourateiy, 
nor  is  it  upon  even  such  facts  we  bofld  our 
amiment* 

Palsy's  next  exemplification  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  value  of  this  circumstance  is  shown  to 
We  been  accurately  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  I^tius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of 
Jesiut8.|  His  me,  written  by  a  companion  of 
his,  and  by  one  of  the  order,  was  published 
about  fifteen  years  after  his  death.  In  which 
fife,  the  author,  so  fiur  finom  ascribing  any  mi- 
ndes  to  Ignatius,  industriously  stat^  the  rea- 
aoDB  why  he  was  not  invested  with  any  such 
power.  The  life  was  republished  fifteen  years 
^afterwards,  with  the  addition  of  many  ctrenm- 
stanoea,  which  were  the  firuit,  the  author  says, 
of  further  inquiry,  and  of  diligent  examination; 
but  gtill,  wim  a  total  silence  about  miraclesL 
When  Ignatius  had  been  dead  nearly  sixty 
jean,  uie  Jesuits  conceiving  a  wish  to  have 
the  founder  of  their  order  placed  in  the  Roman 
oleDdar,  bcnn,  as  it  shoiud  seem,  for  the  first 
^e,  to  attribute  to  him  a  catalogue  of  miracles, 
whid)  could  not  then  be  distinctly  disproved ; 
and  which  there  was,  in  those  wno  governed 

[♦  Vid.  8.  Greg.  Nyu.  de  VU.  B.  Greg.  Mirae. 
Ofif.  Oral,  wpp.  Tom,  1.  Ed  Morell^p.  916. 

Oi  one  of  the  miraculous  events  in  the  life  of 
S.  Gregory,  the  Protestant  Bishop  Bull  thus 
^tes:  "No  one  should  think  it  incredible 
tbat  such  a  providence  should  befall  a  man 
^ose  whole  fife  was  conspicuous  for  revela- 
^008  and  miracles,  as  all  ecclesiastical  writers 
*1k)  have  mentioned  him,  (and  who  has  not,) 
fitness  with  one  voice."— />«/«m.  Fid  NU, 
"•  12.  cit.  in  "  E99ay  on  DevelopmerU,''  p,  180.] 

t  Douglas  s  OriterioD  of  Kiracles,  p.  74. 


the  Ohurofa,  a  stranff  dii^KMitioo  to  admit  npoft 
the  slenderest  proon.'* 

Paley  refers  to  Douglas,  who  only  takes 
up  a  refuted  objection  of  Bayle;  and  thus 
the  archdeacon's  argument  to  exclude  Po- 
pery is  vrithont  any  good  grounds.    Let  na 
examine  the  fhcts  of  the  assertion.    '^In 
which  life,  the  author,  so  far  from  aseribtng 
any  mineles  to  Ignatius,  industriously  states 
the  reasons  why  he  wasnoi  invested  vnih  amy 
9udi  power/*    Any  person  reading  thia  pwi- 
sage,  would  naturally  suppose  uiat  Rib»> 
dimera,  who  is  the  biographer  referred  to, 
asserted  that  Jljgnaiius  did  not  toork  any  mi- 
rades:  such  is  evidently  the  meaning  insi- 
nnated  by  Paley.    Yet  no  such  assertion  is 
made :  the  expression  is,  ^  Quamobrem  illina 
sanctitas   minus   est  testata  miraeulis."-— 
^  Wherefore  his  sanctity  is  less  proved  by 
miracles."    Producing  a  smailer  quantity,  is 
by  no  meai^s  omitting  to  produce  any  quan- 
tity, and  still  less  is  it  asserting  no  quantity 
of  evidence  could  be  produced.    But  in  tran 
the  minus  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  the 
quantity  of  the  miracles,  but  to  place  the 
evidence  of  sanctity,  by  inference  firom  mi- 
raclee,  in  minor  distinction  to  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  sanctity  exhibited  in  conduct  This 
is  no  denial  of  tne  existence  of  nuracles,  bat 
the  assertion  of  a  more  iriain  and  higher 
species  of  direct  proof.    Ribadiniera  in  the 
last  chapter,  p.  209,  of  the  first  edition,  de- 
hies  beforehiuid  the  truth  of  the  archdeacon's 
assertion  in  two  very  eflTectual  ways.    **  Mihi 
tantum  abest  ut  ad  vitam  Ignatii  illustnui- 
dam  miracida  deesse  videant^r,  ut  muUa  ea- 
que  pr^sUnUissiina  judioem  in  luce  versarL" 
**  So  far  am  I  from  believing  that  there  exists 
any  want  of  ndrades  to  illustrate  the  life  o( 
Ignatius,  that  I  would  judge  that  many  and 
those  of  the  best  descr^ttion  are  j^nly  evi- 
dent"   How  could  liayle,  or  jVou^^as,  or 
Paley  assert  that  this  man  stated  that  Igii»> 
tins  lorougJu  no  miracles  7    The  second  mode 
of  contradicting  Paley's  assertion  is  given  in 
that  same  chapter,  where  he  recaprtuUtes 
several  .miraculous  fiicts  which  he  had  al- 
ready stated  in  his   narrative.    This  first 
history  was  published  in  1672.    The  same 
author  did,  fifteen  years  after,  viz.  in  1687» 
publish  the  history  of  the  life  of  Ignatius 
Willi  some  additions ;  but  it  is  not  true  as  the 
archdeacon  asserts,  *'  ^till  with  a  total  silence 
about  miracles.**    Nor  is  his  next  insinuation 
true,  that  nothing  more  was  done  until  sixty 
years  after  his  death :  for  the  same  author 
shortly  after  this  second  edition,  published 
a  Latin  abstract  of  the  first  compilation  which 
is  styled  **  Alteram  breviorem  vitam,  sed 
mii/h^acnovtf miracu/tsauctam."  ^Another 
shorter  life  but  augmented  by  manyf  and  new 
mkaeles,**    In  this  he  states  that  he  was 
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cftQtioas  before  of  relating  miimcleB,  which 
though  dnly  testified,  had  not  been  aa  yet 
duly  and  fall  v  examined  and  approved,  and 
that  those  which  he  did  previously  relate 
were  selected  by  the  judgment  of  prudent 
persons;  beinff  out  a  few  of  those  which 
were  commonly  testified  and  believed.  Of 
course  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  a»- 
eertion  of  Paley  that  when  Ignatius  had 
been  dead  nearly  sixty  years,  the  Jesuits 
h^an  for  the  first  time  to  attribute  to  him  4k 
catalogue  of  miracles  which  could  not  then 
be  distinctly  disproved.  He  died  in  1666. 
All  the  cotemporary  historians  tell  us  that 
the  people  esteemea  him  a  saint  even  before 
his  aeath ;  and  that,  their  opinion  was  upheld 
amongst  other  testimony,  by  miracles.  In 
1573,  an  intimate  companion  of  his  selects 
from  amongst  many  and  those  cfthe  best  des- 
cription rf  miracles,  some  which  he  specifies 
in  his  book  which  is  published.  In  1687,  a 
new  edition  with  additions  is  published  by 
tiie  same  author,  afterwards,  an  abridgment 
of  the  first,  witii  many  new  mtrades  added,  is 
pablished :  the  writer  states  that  a  reason 
for  not  having  iifeerted  many  of  those  at  an 
earlier  period  was  caution,  until  the  proofs 
of  the  fiict  and  the  nature  of  the  works 
should  have  been  more  closely  examined. 
In  1604,  the  same  author  prinU  again  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Ignatius  amongst  his 
**  lives  of  holy  persons."  This  was  in  Span* 
ish;  and  he  states  *^  Though  when  I  first 
printed  his  life  in  1672, 1  knew  some  miracles 
of  the  holy  father,  I  did  not  look  upon 
them  to  be  so  verified  by  process  (averir 
goados)  as  to  think  I  ought  to  publish 
them,  but  they  were  afterwards  fully  proved 
by  credible  witnesses  to  be  true,  during  Uie 
authentical  process  taken  in  order  to  his 
canonization ;  and  the  Lord  who  was  pleased 
to  exalt  him,  and  make  him  glorious  on 
earth,  daily  works,  on  his  account,  such  mi- 
racles as  to  oblige  me  here  to  relate  them ; 
taken  j&om  the  original  juridieial  informa- 
tions which  several  bishops  have  taken  and 
firom  the  depositions  made  on  oath  of  the 
persons  upon  whom  they  were  wrought^"  &c. 
Tlius  we  have  public,  common  testimony 
during  his  life ;  ana  after  his  death,  we  have 
the  written  testimony  of  his  biographer  to 
the  general  proposition  and  to  some  special 
fkcts,  fifteen  years  after  his  death.  But  those 
fkets  had  been  examined  at  the  time,  though 
not  judicially  established  even  as  yet,  though 
the  evidences  and  certificates,  and  the  pro- 
cesses were  preserved*  The  hiw  of  the 
CouncO  of  TVent,  wliich  had  closed  but  a 
few  years  before,  prevented  their  hasty  pub- 
lication; within  the  space  of  thirty  years 
the  whole  is  re-asserted,  after  more  mature 
examination,  new  developments  are  made, 


and  the  former  certificates  and  mquiriesara 
made  now  available,  and  another  publica- 
tion 'with  additional  evidence  and  new  fiicta 
appears :  in  1604,  within  40  years  after  his 
death,  extracts  are  made  from  the  authenti- 
cated and  maturely  examined  depositions 
and  informations,  and  new  testimonies  of 
recent  miracles  are  added.  Witii  all. this 
accumulation  of  facts  before  us,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  Archdeacon  Paley,  who  asserts 
that  it  was  not  until  nearly  sixty  years  after 
his  death,  which  would  be  about  1616,  that 
miracles  began  to  be  first  attributed  to  Ijgiu^ 
tins?  The  documents  having  been  rally 
substantiated  and  tested,  applkation  was 
made  for  the  examination  of  the  evidence  in 
Rome,  now  that  it  had  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  several  other  tribunius.  In  1609,  i^r 
mature  examination.  Pope  Paul  V.  admitted 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence.  Again  in 
1622,  Gr^ry  XV.  heard  the  r^»ort  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Monte  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners, who  examined  the  evidence  after  a 
re-examination  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Roia, 
and  a  review  of  that  examination  by  the 
Congregation  of  Rites.  Upon  the  hearing 
of  the  report,  the  Pope  Gregory  gave  his 
full  assent  in  that  year,  and  m  1623,  Pope 
Urban  Vm.  published  the  bull  of  canoniza- 
tion.* I  shall  merely  ask,  whether  if  Paley 
knew  those  facts,  he  was  candid  and  honest 
in  the  construction  of  his  sentence.  If  Paley, 
who  was  originally  educated  a  Protestant 
and  who  on^  copied  Douglas,  as  Douglas 
followed  Bayle,  mi^t  perhaps  have  been 
excusably  ignorant,  surely  While  can  have 
no  such  excuse.  If  then  Paley  had  led  him 
to  believe  that  a  miracle  was  evidence  of 
revelation,  he  must  have  been  the  most  illi* 
terate  Catholic  clergyman,  that  could  be 
ordmarily  met  with,  if  he  did  not  see  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  revealed  by 
God :  for  it  possesses  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  of  a  succession  of  miracles.  In  the 
very  case  of  St  Ignatius  adduced  by  Paley, 
so  far  from  being  true  as  he  asserts,  that 
nearly  sixty  years  had  elapsed  before  the 
Jesuits  befran  to  attribute  miracles  to  him; 
the  sixty-six  years  which  intervened  between 
his  death  ana  his  canonization  were  marked 
by  close  and  extensive  inquiries  into  the 
truth  of  several  miracles,  which  were  fre- 
quently published  and  kept  under  tlie  public 
view.  Of  this  it  is  barely  possible,  charitably 
to  suppose  Paley  ignorant ;  but  White  could 
not.have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  unless  he 
was  a  grossly  ignorant  priest  I  care  not 
which  siae  of  the  alternative  the  accmnuU- 
ting  phalanx  of  our  Reverend  opponents  wiU 
take  i  they  are  welcome  to  choose.    But  I 

*  See  App.  Note  B. 
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flhall  proeeed  to  examine  Paley  still  fiirther, 
to  shew  that  he  could  not  make  White  re- 
BQine  a  belief  in  the  troth  of  Christiaaity, 
without  causing  him  to  embrace  Cathoficism. 
I  remain  yours,  B.  C. 

CkarksUm,  8.  C,  Oct  23, 1824. 

.    LETTORIX. 

7b  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 

^America, 
«Mt  Fsxends — ^I  shall  in  this  letter  con- 
tinae  my  examination  of  Dr.  Paley's  alleged 
reasons  \^y  the  principle,  that  although  mi- 
laeles  prove  revelation,  they  ought  not  to 
prove  Catholicism,  is  to  be  held.  You  will 
recoUect,  that  this  reasoning  is  founded  upon 
tiie  assumption  that  no  miracle  in  favor  of 
Catholicism  exists;  my  assertion  is  that  Mr. 
White  had  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many 
neh  miracles,  and  that  if  he  therefore  believ- 
ed Paley's  principle  that  miracles  prove  reve- 
lation, he  ought  to  have  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  fiirther  that  he  must,  if  he  had 
been  a  well  instracted  Roman  Catholic,  have 
aeen  that  Paley  was  guilty  of  several  &Ise- 
hoods  in  his  attempt  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
"that  Catholicism  must  be  a  divine  institution, 
if  Christianity  is  a  divine  institution  ;^  because 
the  reasons  which  prove  the  one  prove  the 
other.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  in  my 
last  letter  I  examined  Paley,  and  for  this 
poipose  I  now  continue  the  examinationj^ 

Under  the  second  head  of  Chap.  I,  prop, 
ii,  part  i,  the  archdeacon  says  of  miracles, 
*  We  may  leave  Out  of  the  case,  accounts  pub- 
Inhed  in  one  country,  of  what  passed  in  a 
diflbrent  country,  without  any  proof  that 
nich  accounts  were  known  and  received  at 
home."  With  this  principle  I  fully  agree ; 
beeanse  the  account  of  the  miracle  is  the 
aecoont  of  a  fiict,  and  the  fiictmust  necessa- 
riiv  be  first  known,  and  received  as  troth, 
where  it  occurred,  and  it  then  travels  abroad 
with  authority.  But  the  principle  has  its 
ouin  value  in  its  last  clause,  wtkaut  any 
fnafihatnich  aecouniM  were  known  and  r^ 
erionj  at  Aome,  for  certainly,  the  mere  publi- 
estion  in  one  country  of  what  passed  in  a 
distant  country,  would  be  no  reason  for 
dbbelieving  the  troth  of  the  occurrence; 
otherwise,  the  archdeacon  could  not  expect 
that  any  person  in  England  should  beheve 
that  Moses  caused  water  to  gush  forth  mi- 
nculously  from  a  rock  in  Arabia.^  The 
whole  force  ofsthe  principle  is  then  found  hi 
the  clause  which  I  have  marked  m  iudics. 

The  archdeacon  thus  exemplifies.  **  Those 
nineles  of  Francis  Xavier,  the  Indian  mis- 
"iontry,  with  many  others  of  the  Roniish 
Breviary,  are  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
viz:  that  the  aoeonnts  of  them  were  pnb- 
^oA^  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  supposed 


scene  of  the  wonders."  We  have  seen  that 
the  bare  publication  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action  is  not  the  jet  of  the  principle 
which  Paley  laid  down,  yet  in  his  phrase, 
this  is  the  <ndy  circumstanee  which  ne  ob- 
jects to  the  miracles  of  this  saint;  therefore, 
as  loffieians  would  sav,  he  has  changed  his 
middle  term,  than  which  a  more  ingenious 
or  discreditable  artifice  could  scarcely  be 
used.  His  fidlacy  in  such  a  case  would  be 
enough  to  convict  him  of  deliberate  dia> 
honesty :  to  save-  him  from  which,  we  must 
su{^>ose  he  meant,  that  those  miracles  of  Si 
Francis  Xavier  which  were  publi^ed  at  a 
vast  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  tDere 
not  known  or  receivedas  truths  in  India,  and 
in  Japan^  where  they  were  said  to  have  oc- 
curred. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  a  simple  mqulry 
regarding  tiie  fact  of  ueur  having  been  known 
aiKl  received  as  trae,  where  they  are  stated 
to  have  occurred :  if  they  were  so  received, 
the  archdeacon  is  erroneous;  if  they  were 
not,  we  must  give  up  the  mvacles.  Let  us 
therefore  exaimine:  t  shall  give  but  an  out- 
line, which  I  shall  at  any  time  that  the  cause 
of  troth  may  require  it,  be  ready  to  fill  up. 
In  the  years  1643,  and  1643,' the  miracles  of 
St  Fnmcis  Xavier  were  so  well  known  and  v 
received  as  troths  at  cape  Comorin,  that  in 
consequence  of  their  splendid  evidence,  the 

Cce  of  that  region,  on  their  account,  gave 
e  to  his  people  toi  change  their  religion 
and  to  become  members  of  the  Church,  and 
vast  numbers,  amon|r8t  whom  were  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  consequently  be- 
came Christians  of  the  Catholic  Church,  bk 
the  year  1643,  upon  the  Peari  Coast,  he  |ho- 
cured  the  conversion  of  vast  numbers,  and 
the  respect  of  others,  and  the  hatred  of  many, 
by  his  miracles,  amongst  which  were  the 
raisikig  to  life  of  four  dead  persona.  In  1644 
and  1646,  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancor  he 
received  the  gift  or  tongues,  so  that  he 
preached  and  instrocted,  and  fiimiliarly  con- 
versed in  languages  which  he  had  never  pr^ 
vionsly  heara  spoken.  The  very  fret  of 
which  was  testtned  by  the  people  to  whom 
he  preached,  and  by  tne  consequences  of  his 
preaching,  in  theur  conversion  andrefornu^ 
tion.  At  Coulon,  a  village  in  Travaneor, 
near  cape  Comorin,  when  uie  people  did  not 
appear  disposed  to  conversion  by  his  preach- 
ing, after  a  short  prayert  he  caused  them  to 
open  a  mve,  in  which  a  body  had  been  in- 
terred by  them  on  the  previous  day,  and 
which  body  was  now  putriiying  and  einit> 
ting  a  noisome  stench,  and  conamandinff  the 
doM  man  to  arise  in  the  name  of  the  living 
God,  he  was  restored  to  life,  and  the  people 
were  converted,  and  demanded  baptism ;  he 
idso  in  the  same  kingdom  raised  to  lUb  a 
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Yovmg  man,  a  Christian,  whose  friends  were 
bearing  the  body  to  intennent :  those  fiiets 
were  so  notorious,  and  so  far  believed  and 
received  as  to  produee  the  conversion  of  the 
ffreat  bulk  of  tne  people  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  in  tliose  years.  In  1649,  he 
publicly  restored  to  life  a  younff  pagan  lady 
of  quality,  who  had  been  aead  during  an  en* 
tire  day,  and  by  his  blessing  restore  a  de- 
formed child  to  oeauty,  in  Maxuma  in  Japan ; 
the  consequences  of  which  miracles  were 
several  conversions.  In  1650,  at  Amangu- 
chi,  in  Japan,  he  had  the  gift  of  tongues, 
fspetiking  several  new  languages  to  persons 
of  nations  in  whose  tongues  he  had  never 
been  instructed.  In  1662,  he  restored  to  life 
at  ALdacca,  a  young  man  named  Francis 
Ciavos,  who  afterwanls  became  a  member  of 
the  society  of  Jesuits.  This  fiust  was  noto- 
rious and  received  at  the  place.  King  John 
m,  of  Portugal,  ordered,  besides  the  usual 
examinations  which  the  Church  requires,  as 
mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  depo- 
sitions should  oe  taken,  and  the  examina- 
tions made  in  the  several  places,  and  a  pro- 
cess of  the  whole  drawn  up  atCioa;  the 
examination  was  made  in  the  severalplaces, 
and  the  results  Were  transmitted  to  Europe. 
Subaeonent  travellers  and  missionaries  found 
in  all  tne  places  the  most  satisfiietoiy  evi- 
dence of  the  miracles  amongst  the  people. 
Hie  miracles  themselves  are  known  in  the 
sevend  places  to  have  been  the  principal 
eaose  of  the  conversion  of  vast  numbers, 
who  became  martjrrs,  and  of  the  creation  of 
the  Churches  which  still  in  many  of  those 

f  laces  subsist  and  preserve  the  testimonials, 
avow  to  you  that  no  effort  which  ever  has 
been  made  to  destroy  or  to  discredit  evi- 
dence, appears  to  me  more  bareiSEiced  and 
desperate,  than  that  of  Paley ,  when  he  asserts 
that  the  miracles  of  "^  Francis  Xavier,  the 
Indian  missionary,"  belonged  to  that  class 
which  were  **  published  in  one  country  as 
having  passed  in  a  distant  country,  wukout 
amymlcf  (hat  stick  accounts  were  known  or 
recevsed  at  homeT  I  was  confounded  and 
shocked  when  I  read  it  I  saw,  of  course 
that  he  had  a  desperate  game  t6  play,  but 
when  I  reflected  upon  this  passa^  all  my 
respect  for  Archdeacon  Paley  vamshed:  and 
I  still  lament  that  so  clear  a  head  diould 
have  had  recourse  to  so  unprincipled  a  mode 
of  sustaining  any  canse.  It  is  true  that  Pa- 
lev  endeavors  to  escape  upon  the  shoulders 
01  Douglas,  to  whose  work  he  refers :  but 
for  a  man  who  had  to  treat  of  so  important 
a  subject,  such  a  reference  is  no  excuse. 
White  is  still  less  excusable,  because  if  he 
had  paid  one  particle  of  attention  to  his  own 
early  studies,  he  must  have  seen  how  fli^ 
grantly  erroneous  was  Paley's  statement,  and 


of  course  how  in  conclusive  his  argnmenk  Did 
Bishop  Kemp  ever  take  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining our  evidence  of  those  fiusts? 

Doctor  Paley,  in  his  section  vii,  of  the  same 
chapter,  has  the  following  passage : 

**  We  hav%  laid  out  of  the  case  those  acoonnts 
which  require  no  more  than  a  simple  assent ; 
and  we  now  also  lay  out  of  the  case  tnose  which 
come  merdj  in  tffirmanee  of  opinioQa  already 
formed.  This  last  circumstance  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  notice  welL  It  has  long 
been  observed,  that  Popish  miracles  happen  in 
Popish  countries;  that  they  make  no  converts ; 
which  proves  that  stories  are  accepted,  when 
they  fall  in  with  principles  already  nxed,  with 
the  public  sentiments,  or  with  sentiments  of  a 
party  already  engaged  on  the  side  the  miracle 
supports,  vhich  would  not  be  attempted  to  be 
produced  in  the  fisoe  of  enemies,  in  opoositioii 
to  reigning  tenets  or  favorite  prejudices,  or 
when,  if  they  be  believed,  the  belief  must  draw 
men  away  fixm  their  preconceived  and  habitual 
opinions,  from  their  modes  of  life  and  roles  of 
action.  In  the  foimer  case,  men  may  not  onl j 
receive  a  miraculous  account,  but  may  both  act 
and  suflfer  on  the  side,  and  in  the  cause,  which 
the  miracle  supports,  yet  not  act  or  suffer  for 
the  miracle,  but  in  pursuance  of  a  prior  per> 
suasion.  The  miracle,  like  any  other  ai^g^ument 
which  only  confirms  what  was  before  believed, 
is  admitted  with  little  examination.  In  tiie 
moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  it  is  change  wfaidi 
requires  a  cause.  Men  are  easily  fortified  in 
thm  old  opinicDs,  driven  firom  them  with  great 
difficulty.  Now  how  does  this  apply  to  the 
Christian  history  I  The  miracles  tnere  record- 
ed, were  wrought  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  under 
a  govenunent,  a  priesthood,  and  a  magistracy; 
decidedly  and  vehemently  adverse  to  them,  and 
to  the  pretensions  which  they  supported  They 
were  Irotestant  miracles  in  a  Popiah  country ; 
they  were  Popish  miracles  in  the  midst  of  Pro- 
testants. They^  produced  a  change ;  they  es- 
tablished a  society  upon  the  spot,  adhering  to 
the  belief  of  them;  they  made  converts;  and 
those  who  were  converted  gave  up  to  the  testi- 
mony their  most  fixed  opimons  and  most  &vo- 
rite  prejudices.  They  who  acted  and  suffered 
in  the  cause,  acted  and  suffered /or  their  mira- 
cles: for  there  waa  no  anterior  persuasion  to 
induce  them,  prior  reverence,  prejudice,  or 
partiality  to  take  hold  of  Jesus  had  not  one 
follower  when  he  set  up  his  claim.  His  mira- 
desgave  birth  tohia  sect  No  part  of  his  de- 
scription belongs  to  the  ordinary  evidence  of 
Heathen  or  Popish  miracles.  £ven  most  of 
the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed 
by  Christians,  in  the  second  and  thira  centuries 
of  its  sera,  want  this  confinnation.  It  consti- 
tutes indeed  a  line  of  partition  between  the  ori- 
gin and  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Frauds 
and  fallacies  might  mix  themselves  with  the 
proffress,  which  could  not  possibly  take  place 
m  the  commencement  of  the  religion;  at  least^ 
according  to  any  laws  of  human  oondnet  thai 
we  are  acquainted  with.    What  should  s«^ 
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gest  to  the  first  propagators  of  Christianit  j» 
espedaOy  to^lshermen,  taz-gatlierers,  and  hus* 
bairimcm,  siidi  a'  thought  as  that  of  changing 
the  religioD  of  the  world;  what  oovld  bear 
them  through  the  difficulties  in  which  the  at^ 
tempt  engaged  them ;  what  oould  procure  any 
degree  of  success  to  the  attempt ;  are  questions 
wmch  tpply  with  great  force,  to  the  setting 
out  of  the  inatitution,  with  less,  to  every  ftiture 
rtage  of  it.** 

In  this  the  writer  evidently  forgets  both 
himself  and  history;  he  also  lays  down  a 
pfiociple  which  is  nntme,  or  the  scriptoies 
of  the  old  law  are  false  records,  and  Mr, 
White  ongfat  to  have  seen  this  if  he  was 
t  theologian.  I  shall  dwell  a  short  time 
upon  this  latter  proposition  of  the  archdeo- 
eoD,  that  we  are  to  leave  out  of  the  case  all 
those  miracles  which  come  merely  **  in  qffarm' 
anee  of  opinions  already  forme<i,  and  which 
'^cireamstanoe  it  is  of  tne  utmost  importance 
to  notice  welL''  The  conclusion  which  the 
archdeacon  would  have  us  to  draw,  is  necea- 
■ifly,  that  when  a  person  says  that  he  is 
commissioned  to  work  a  miracle,  to  affirm 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine  previously  received, 
we  need  not  inauire  whether  a  miracle  is 
wrought  or  not,  but  we  must  disbelieve  him 
altogether.  Therefore,  in  plain  fact,  we  must 
nerer  believethat  a  miracle  has  beeni  wrought 
VDce  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  says 
the  Doctor:  for  he  says, "  even  most  of  the 
miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed  by 
Christians  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
want  this  confirmation."  Here  is  the  con- 
iciousDess  of  a  bad  cause  manifestly  exhi- 
bited in  the  vagueness  of  the  expression  most 
(f  ike,  miracleg.  Why  not  boldly  say,  aU  of 
them,  if  his  position  is  a  good  one;  or  specify 
Bome  mode  oy  which  we  may  be  able  to  say 
definitely  and  decisively  whidi  of  the  alleced 
mirBcIes  we  ought  to  examine  1  I  assert  Uiat 
we  ought  to  examine  every  alleged  miracle, 
whether  of  the  first  or  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
taiy,and  [thati  we  have  no  power  to  tell  the 
Almighty  that  he  shall  not  make  a  revelation 
to  OS  at  one  time,  as  well  as  at  another ;  and 
I  assert  that  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
minele  is  to  be  found  in  its  own  nature,  and 
not  in  the  circumstance  of  the  time  at  which 
it  is  wrought  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  thmgs,  or  in  the  nature  of  religion  to 
make  it  impossible  for  God  to  do  now  worics 
■milar  to  those  done  by  him  at  any  former 
time.  The  examiner  has  only  to  ascertain 
two  pomts :  first,  whether  this  event  occurred : 
secondly,  whether  the  occurrence  could  have 
taken  place  without  €rod's  special  interven- 
tion beyond  the  effects  of  his  natural  law. 
Ttie  first  he  ascertains  by  ordinary  testimony, 
tile  aeeond  he  aaeertains  by  the  common  be- 
lief of  competent  persona  aa  to  what  the 


law  of  nature  cannot  reach  to.  Paley 'a  other 
distinction  is  arbitrary  and  unfounaed,  viz. 
that  a  miracle  is  unnecessary  for  the  con- 
finnation  of  truth  already  Known;  if  he 
means  that  this  truth  is  known  and  believed 
by  all  persons,  and  that  there  exists  no  danger 
01  a  loss  of  truth,  and  of  a  relapse  into  error, 
such  a  case  is  metaphysical:  yet  even  in  this 
supposition,  God  nught,  in  his  wisdom,  think 
it  as  necessary  to  confirm  for  one  generation, 
that  truth  which  had  been  previously  reveal- 
ed to  a  former  race,  as  to  prove  its  original 
revelation  to  an  antecedent  people.  Besides, 
there  has  in  fiust  been  no  age  in  which  it  was 
not  necessary  to  make  truth  manifest  to  in- 
fidels. 

But  the  scriptural  fiicts  are  all  against  the 
archdeacon.  The  Jewish  people  in  Egypt 
were  not  an  infidel  race:  yet  we  find  a  series 
of  miracles  wrought  to  confirm  them  in  the 
belief  of  those  doctrines  which  they  hadr&. 
ceived  by  tradition  from  their  fathers,  as  well 
as  to  prove  the  legation  of  Moses.  They 
received  no  new  doctrines  at  Sinai;  they  only 
received  a  religious  organization,  and  had 
a  ritual  hiw  imposed  upon  them.  But  sup- 
pose that  the  miracles  wrought  at  Sinai  were 
to  shew  them  that  this  organization  and  this 
ritual  ought  to  be  submitted  to  and  pre- 
served; according  to  Paley,  the  people  of 
Israel  oug^t  to  put  out  of  the  case  every 
alleged  miracle  ^in  affiimumce  of  opinions 
thus  already  formed,**  and  therefore  all  the 
miracles  related  in  the  books  of  Josue, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kines,  Chronicles,  the  Pro- 
phets, dus.,  to  the  end  of  the  old  law,  ^  ought 
to  be  put  out  of  the  case."  Here  is  a  pretty 
aweeping  of  some  hundreds  of  miracles  from 
the  sacred  records,  or  else  the  archdeacon's 
principle  is  as  irreligious  as  it  is  unphiloao- 
cal.  All  those  miracles  were  wrou^t  in 
agiirmance  of  doctrines,  not  opiniions  luready 
believed,  not  formed.  Doctor  Paley  ongli 
to  ]uive  known  that  fidth  does  not  allow  the 
formatian  cf  an  opinion,  but  requires  simple 
acceptance  and  unhesitating  belief  of  the 
doctrine  which  God  reveals.  What  we  are 
taught  by  heaven  is  not  opinion;  opinion  is 
of  our  own  formation.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  Doctor  would  advise  in  c^ase  that 
I  were  one  of  five  hundred  who  saw  a  man 
raised  from  the  dead  in  affirmance  of  fiiith. 
Would  he  tell  me  that  such  a  supposition  is 
absurdity,  because  miracles  are  not  wrought 
now,  that  his  piinoiples  must  be  true,  Ihat 
there  must  be  some  error,  thourii  he  could 
not  point  it  out!  Yet  he  shoula  ffive  up  his 
principle  or  make  this  assertion:  if  he  makes 
this  assertion,  how  will  he  answer  Voltahe 
or  Hume,  who  tdl  him  exactly  the  same  re- 
g^urding  the  miraclea  which  he  adduces  to 
prove  Chriatiaiutyf    Thua  have  good  gen- 
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tlemen  destroyed  the  foundations  of  revels^ 
tion  by  attempting  to  subvert  Catholicism. 
But  I  cannot  rest  here.  The  Doctor's  prin> 
ciplo  is  false  or  the  Bible  is  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods: and  still  more,  Paley  asserts  what  is 
not  true,  if  he  asserts  that  the  miracles 
wrought  in  our  Church  in  the  several  ages 
were  wrought  merely  in  ajUrmance  of  opin- 
ions already  formed.  Was  this  the  character 
of  the  miracles  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  ?  Were 
not  his  miracles  wrought,  as  were  those  of 
the  apostles,  to  effect  the  conversion  of  un- 
believers? Was  this  the  characteristic  of 
those  of  St  GreffOTY  Thaumatui^s  ?  Were 
they  not  wrought  for  the  conversion  of  the 
infidel  people  of  Neocssarea  ?  Did  they  not 
in  each  case  produce  the  same  effect?  ouch, 
too,  was  the  case  in  thousands  of  instances 
of  the  best  authenticated  miracles  whidi  have 
taken  place  in  our  Church  in  every  age  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  day; 
in  accoidance  witn  the  promises  of  the  Sa- 
viour, given  without  any  limitation  of  time, 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  places,  as  [for 
instance]  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,xvi,  17-18, 
"  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  be- 
lieve: in  my  name^  they  shaUcast  out  devils :  they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues:  they  shall  take 
up  serpents:  and  if  they  shall  drink  any  deadly 
wingf  il  shall  not  hurt  them:  they  shall  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  sick^  and  (hey  shall  re- 
cover,'^ These  were  miracles  wrought  in  an 
mfidel  country ;  they  were  not  in  a  Popish 
country,  as  the  archdeacon  is  pleased  to  be 
rude  and  uncivil  in  his  nicknames.  Mr. 
White  ought  to  have  known  that  Popish  mi- 
racles have  been  frequently  wrought  in  the 
midst  of  Protestants,  as  well  as  of  infidels, 
and  tiberefore  that  Paley^s  assertion  was  un- 
true. Mr.  White's  American  sponsors  have 
attempted,  and  a  most  miserable  and  abortive 
attempt  it  was,  to  cet  rid  of  a  fact  which  I 
believe  to  be  palpably  miraculous,  though  I 
am  not  authorized  omcially  to  publish  it  as 
such,  which  took  place  in  their  own  city.  I 
would  this  day,  aner  all  tiieir  leisure  for  ex- 
amination, ask  thenit  was  Mrs.  Mattingly, 
of  the  city  of  Washinfftoi^  instantaneously 
healed  from  an  mcurable  disorder  not  three 
years  since?  I  assert  that  she  was:  and  I 
call  upon  the  Rev.  gentlemen  to  produce,  in 
the  whole  Union,  any  physkian  of  a  reputa- 
ble character,  who  will,  to  a  plain  statement 
of  the  facts  of  her  cure,  affix  his  certificate 
that  such  a  cure  can  be  aocouilted  for  by  any 
natural  process,  or  could  take  place  without 
being  miraculous.  Mr.  Ilawley  knows  also 
that  converuons  took  phice  in  consequence 
of  this  cure. 

In  the  eonmienoement  of  his  first  cluster, 
prop,  ii,  part  1,  Paley  says: 

"If  the  reformen  in  the  time  of  Wicklifle, 


or  of  Luther,  or  those  of  Eiigland,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  of  Queei^Mary  ^  or  the 
founders  of  our  religious  sects  since,  such  as 
were  Mr.  Whitefield  and  Mr.  Wesley  in  our  own 
times ;  had  undergone  the  life  of  toil  and  exer- 
tion, of  danger  and  of  sufferings,  which  we 
know  that  many  of  them  did  underao  for  a 
rairaculous  story ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  had 
founded  their  public  ministry  upon  the  allega- 
tion of  miracles  wrought  witnin  their  own 
knowledge,  and  upon  narratives  which  could 
not  be  resolved  into  delusion  or  mistake;  and 
if  it  appeared,  that  their  conduct  really  had  its 
origin  in  these  accounts,  I  should  have  believed 
theuL" 

Now  the  archdeacon  cannot  complain  of 
my  asserting  that  it  is  as  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  work  a  miracle  to  preserve  truth 
formerly  delivered,  as  to  establish  it  origi- 
nally, when  I  shew  its  necessity  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  authority  of 
scripture.  I  shall  give  but  an  outline  and  a 
fiict.  Suppose  in  those  times  to  which  he 
alludes,  the  whole  body  of  the  professors  of 
Christianity  had  swerved  from  the  truth,  and 
that  Kin^  Henry  or  Martin  Luther  was  com- 
missioned to  bringr  them  back  to  pure  doctrine 
and  virtuous  conduct,  would  they  not  have  as 
difficult  a  task  in  converting  [them  from]  Ro- 
mish idolatry  as  the  first  Apostles  had  in  con- 
verting the  former  pagans?  Suppose  those 
virtuous  reformer^  to  have  been  wrong,  but 
still  successful  in  deluding  many,  womd  not 
the  miracles  be  as  necessary  to  preserve  the 
faith  of  the  just,  and  to  confound  the  apos- 
tates, as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Ellas,  when  he 
wrought  so  many  to  confirm  the  faithful 
Jews,  and  to  confound  those  who  had  apos- 
tatise^l?  Why  then  would  the  archdeacon 
not  believe  a  miracle  wrought  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  religion,  as  he  would  if 
it  could  be  wrought  against  it?  He  gives  us 
his  reason  in  a  subsequent  passage  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  vii.  of  the  same 
chapter: 

''Hath  any  founder  of- a  new  sect  among 
Christians  pretended  lo  miraculous  power,  and 
succeeded  oy  his^pretensionsr  "Were  these 
powers  claimed  or  exercised  by  the  founders  of 
the  sects  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  t 
Did  Wickliffe  in  En^d  pretend  to  itf  Did 
Huss  or  Jerome  in  Bohemia  t  Did  Luther  in 
Germany,  Zwinglins  in  Switzerland,  Calvin  in 
France,  or  any  of  the  Reformers,  advance  this 
plea  f  The  French  prophets,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  ventured  to  allege 
miraculous  evidence,  and  immediaf  elj  ruined 
their  cause  by  their  temerity." 

So,  then,  because  no  miracles  were  wrought 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Chureh,  we  are  to 
say  they  were  not  wrought  in  the  Church. 
When  Paley,  quoting  from  Campbell,  asks, 
''Did  Calvin  advanee  this  pleaf^  J  ansfwer 
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that  he  did,  and  made  a  moat  de)>lorable  fail- 
ure. For,  in  attempting' to  revive  a  sleeping 
tailor,  he  killed  him.  If  Mr.  White  had  been 
even  partially  instrueted,  he  coald  no^  but  see 
that  all  the  attempts  of  Paley  to  overthrow 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  Catholicism  were 
abortive. 

In  the  same  chapter,  nnder  the  head  of 
appreciating  the  miracles  from  their  owh 
nature,  the  archdeacon,  in  section  iii,  ranks 
under  the  head  of  doubtful  whether  they 
were  miraculous,  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
phenomenon,  ^'the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  obstruoted  the  re-building  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Julian.''  Doctor 
Warburton,  and  several  other  eminent  Pro- 
testant divines,  admit  fully  and  maintain 
their  miraculous  nature;  but  as  the  occui^ 
renee  took  phice  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  this  period  is  fiur  too  late  for 
the  archdeacon.  lie  therefore  contradicts, 
Qpon  the  subject,  besides  a  whole  host  of  his 
own  divines,  St.  Cyril,  then  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  was  present  and  who  foretold 
that  the  obstruction  would  take  place,  St 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  in  the  next  year 
wrote  a  description  of  this  miracle,  St.  John 
Chr^stom,  who  about  twenty  years  after 
testified  its  miraculous  nature,  and  made 
solemn  and  public  appeals  founded  thereon, 
St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  a  cotemporary^ 
who  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  the  year  388, 
Kafinus,  who  lived  upon  the  spot,  Theodoret, 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  together  with  Ari- 
ans  and  Pagans;  and  any  person  of  com- 
mon observation  must  acknowledge,  if  he 
believes  the  truth  of  the  fiict,  that  it  wal 
necessarily  miraculous. 

In  the  same  paragn^h  the  archdeacon  has, 
upon  the  authority  of  Justin, 

"The  miracles  of  the  second  and  third  oen- 
tmy  are,  usually  healing  the  sick,  and  casting 
ont  evil  spirits,  miracles  in  which  there  is  room 
for  some  error  or  deception.  We  hear  nothing 
of  causiog  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk, 
the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lepers  to  be  cleansed" 

The  uieident  to  the  first  of  those  proposi- 
tions carries  with  it  the  refutation  of  the 
principle  sought  to  be  established.  That 
principle  is,  that  healing  the  sick  or  casting 
oat  evil  spirits,  is  not  a  miracle,  yet  the  inci- 
dent allows  that  they  are  miracles,  but  only 
states  that  there  is  room  for  error  or  decep- 
tioik  But  if  the  evidence  of  the  fact  be  so 
strong  as  to  leave  no  room  for  error  or  de- 
ception, there  can  be  no  question  of  the  truth 
of  the  fact  itself.-  If  the  fact  be  true,  there 
is  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  miracle, 
thus  as  there  is  equally  strong  evidence  to 
prove  that  those  facts  occurred  in  the  second 
ud  third  ages  as  to  prove  that  they  occurred 
in  the  first,  there  is  equal  proof  of  the  exisU 


ence  of  miracles  in  the  second  and  third  a^ 
as  in  the  first  age.  If  there  were  not  mira- 
cles in  those  latter  ages,  there  is  no  reason 
for  stating  them  to  be  miracles  when  related 
in  the  gospeL  Thus  will  the  archdeacon,  by 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  proofs  of  Catho- 
licism, destroy  the  proofs  of  Christianity: 
and  thus  Mr.  White  ought  to  have  seen  that 
if  miracles  established  the  one,  they  establish 
the  other.  Hence,  if  the  principles  of  Paley 
converted  him  to  Christianity,  tney  ought  to 
have  brought  him  back  to  Catholicism. 

The  second  propositicm  of  the  extract  is  a 
manifest  untruth;  for  the  histories  of  the 
second  and  third  ages  abound  in  proofe  of 
the  restoration  of  aiffht,  of  hearing,  of  limbs, 
and  even  of  life  itself.  White  ought  to  have 
known  this,  and  other  great  drawbacks,  upon 
Paley's  work,  some  of  which  I  shall  exhibit 
in  my  next 

I  remain  yours, 

CharUsttm,  S.  C,  Oct  30, 1826. 


B.  C. 


LETTER  X. 

To  the  Roman  Caiholics<f  the  United  Slates 
of  America. 

My  Friends — ^If  Mr.  White  had  been  a 
well  informed  Roman  Catholic,  he  would  have 
sicen,  as  I  i\ave  shewn,  that  Archdeacon  Paley 
was  either  very  grossly  deceived,  or  wilfully 
endeavored  to  delude  nis  readers,  in  his  ac- 
counts of  our  miraculous  facts;  he  would 
have  seen  full  evidence  for  a  multitude  of 
those  &cts  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
every  age,  from  that  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
present  day.  If,  therefore,  he  believed  the 
principle  with  which  the  archdeacon  set  out, 
tiz.  that  miracles  were  proof  of  revelation, 
and  revelation  the  evidence  of  God's  testimo- 
ny; Mr.  White  must  have  seen  that  God's 
testimony  was  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  and  if  he  followed  Paley's  train 
of  argument,  he  must,  as  soon  as  he  discov- 
ed  the  truth  of  those  evident  facts,  have  be- 
come a  Roman  Catholic:  or  if  he* did  not,  he 
must  have  rejected  the  principle  which  being 
connected  with  those  mcts  led  inevitably  to 
this  result:  and  thus  he  must  have  come  back 
to  what  he  testifies  to  be  the  undoubted  prin- 
ciple of  Catholicism,  (Doblado  p.  296:)  "Ac- 
cording to  their  undoubted  principles  on  this 
matter,  they  must  have  been  either  Catholica 
or  Infidels.^  This  must  be  the  case  with 
every  person  who  reasons  consistently  upon 
the  principles  of  Paley,  and  w^o  discovers 
the  facts  which  we  say  are  supported  by  ir- 
refragable evidence.  1  need  not  dwell  here 
upon  the  exemplification,  but  this  conclusion 
will  flow  inevitably  from  a  great  variety  of 
other  arguments. 

I  come  now  to  examine  another  nortion  of 
I^aley's  production,  to  shew  that  White  had 
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IB  that  woik,  fall  evidenee  of  theinameerity 
or  ignoFBnce  of  the  writer.  I  can  acaroely 
asaeit  that  Paley  was  ignorant,  yet  this  would 
be  an  apology  which  1  should  prefer  admit- 
ting to  save  him  from  the  alternative,  and 
in£ed  it  is  the  only  plea  which  conid  save 
him.  In  his  second  chapter,  supporting  the 
second  propositfon  of  his  first  part,  he  pro- 
ceeds under  the  pretext  of  refuting  the  ob- 
jections of  Infidels,  feally  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  attempt 
was  made  in  a  manner  equally  disereditable 
as  it  is  futile.  He  adduces  three  instances  of 
idleffed  miracles  in  support  of  error:  which 
Mr.  Hume  objects  to,  as  being  untrue  in  fact, 
and  yet  apparently  being  as  well  supported 
by  evidence  as  any  of  the  miracles  which  at- 
test the  truth  of  Christianity. 

With  the  first,  viz.  ^'The  cure  of  a  blind 
and  of  a  lame  man  at  Alexandria,  by  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  as  reUted  in  Taoitus," 
we  nave  no  concern.  The  other  two  are 
those  which  having  been  introduced  as  our 
best  miracles  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  permitted  to 
pass  as  such  by  Paley,  call  for  our  consider- 
ation. *^  The  restoration  of  the  limb  of  an 
attendant  in  a  Spanish  church,  as  told  by 
Cardinal  de  Retz ;"  and  **  The  cures  said  to 
be  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  (the  last) 
century." 

Respecting  the  first  of  those,  Paley  writes: 

**  The  story  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  Cardi- 
nal de  Retz,  which  is  the  seoond  example  alleg- 
ed bj  Mr.  Hmne,  is  this :  '  In  the  churdi  of  Sar- 
agossa  In  Spain,  the  canons  showed  me  a  man 
wiiOBe  business  it  was  to  light  the  lamps ;  tell- 
ing me,  that  he  had  been  several  years  at  th^ 
gate  with  one  leg  only.  I  saw  him  with  two.'  "* 

"  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hmne,  that  the  Cardinal, 
who  relates  this  stoir,  did  not  believe  it :  and  it 
na  where  appears,  that  he  either  examined  the 
limb,  or  asked  the  patient,  or  indeed  any  one,  a 
single  question  about  the  matter.  An  uiificial 
leg,  wrought  with  art,  would  be  sufficient,  in  a 
plaoe  where  no  such  contrivance  had  ever  be- 
rore  been  heard  of|  to  give  origin  and  currency 
to  the  report  The  ^sclesiastics  of  the  place 
would,  it  18  probable,  finvor  the  story,  inasmuch 
as  it  advanced  the  honor  of  their  image  and 
Ohurch.  And  if  thetf  patronised  it,  no  oUier 
person  at  Sarafosea,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
oentnry,  would  care  to  dispute  it.  The  story 
likewise  coincided  not  less  with  the  wishes  and 
preooooeptions  of  the  people,  than  with  the  in- 
terests of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers :  so  that 
there  was  prejudice  backed  by  authority,  and 
both  operating  upon  extreme  ignorance,  to  ac- 
oonnt  ht  the  success  of  the  imposture.  If,  as 
I  have  sugeested,  the  contrivance  of  an  artificial 
limb  was  then  new,  it  would  not  occur  to  the 
Oardinal  himself  to  suspect  it;  especially  under 

*  liv.  iv.  A.  D.  1664. 


the  caielesasnessof  mind  with  which  be  heard 
the  tale,  and  the  little  indinaiion  he  lelt  to 
scrutinize  or  eqxMse  its  fScJlacy." 

Mr.  White  knew  that  it  was  not  upon  such 
evidence  as  thi^  the  Church  to  which  he  had 
belonged  rested  her  miracles ;  he  knew,  that 
here,  tiiere  might  or  there  might  not,  have 
been  a  miracle,  according  as  the  truth  was» 
or  was  not  related ;  but  he  also  knew  that  the 
logic  which  was  taught  in  Seville,  laid  down 
an  axiom,  ab  actu  ad  posse  valet  ccfnsecutia, 
sed  rum  vice  versa^  ^  you  may  fairly  conclude 
that  what  has  been  done  is  possible :  but  you 
cannot  argue  that  because  a  thing  is  possible 
it  has  been  done."  Fact  must  rest  upon  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  for  the  witnesses;  upon 
evidence  of  testimony,  for  others.  In  place  of 
using  this  opportunity  of  making  an  unchar- 
itable, an  unfounded,  and  a  calumnious  attack 
upon  Romisk  GCf^lomBiXcs;  if  Paley  had  been 
an  honest  man,  he  would  have  given  a  more 
direct,  a  more  locical,  and  an  amply  suffi- 
cient answer.  **  We  do  not  rest  our  belief 
of  the  Christian  Religio^  upon  the  truth  of 
this  fiict,  but  upon  the  truth  of  thousands  of 
facts,  of  each  of  which  we  have  unquestion- 
able evidence. — Of  this  we  have  none;  it 
might  be  true ;  but  as  we  have  no  evidence 
of  its  truth,  we  dp  not  adduce  it"  Bat  no ; 
this  would  not  answer  the  archdeacon's  pur- 
pose, for  in  truth,  his  only  object  and  Hume's, 
so  fiftr  as  regards  the  two  latter  facta,  was 
the  same,  viz.  to  undermine  the  evidence  of 
Catholicism,  by  insinuating  that  its  claim  to 
miraculous  testimony  in  its  fitvor,  is  built 
upon  unfounded  stories. 

Let  any  one  examine  the  extraordinary 
passage  of  Paley  for  a  moment,  with  pa- 
tience. Cardinal  de  Retz,  it  is  stated,  did 
not  believe  the  story.  Yet  the  Cardinal  was 
a  Roman  Catholic:  thus  the  belief  of  the 
story  is  not  essential  for  the  truth  of  our  re- 
ligion. But  the  canons  of  the  Church  would 
naturally  favor  the  story,  though  they  knew 
it  to  be  a  lie,  and  if  the  canons  favored  it, 
no  person  in  the  city  of  Saragossa  would 
care  to  dispute  it  u,  then,  an  ^tire  city 
can,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  the  centre  of  a  civilized  country  in  Eu- 
rope, be  found  so  bereft  of  all  love  for  truth, 
so  careless  of  every  principle  of  religion,  so 
perfectly  acquiescent  to  a  glaring  fidsehood, 
as  to  believe  without  examination,  in  the 
truth  of  a  stupendous  miracle,  such  as  the 
complete  restoration  of  a  deficient  limb ;  or 
if  they  did  examine,  to  acquiesce  in  testify- 
ing a  notorious  falsehood:  t)f  what  value  ia 
history  ?  Of  what  value  is  human  testimo- 
ny ?  Upon  what  eround  does  Paley  charge 
every  clerical  and  lay  inhabitant  of  Saragoa. 
sa  with  such  gross  and  glaring,  foul  uid 
abominable  ineligion?    My  finlends,  did  you 
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6V«r  find  an^  Roman  Gbtholie  writer  to  be- 
reft of  chanty,  so  void  of  feeling,  so  base,  as 
to  make  such  a  cham  as  this,  gratuitously, 
upon  the  iidioie  body  of  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants of  any  large  and  populous  city, 
and  then,  exhibit  by  inference  this  city  as  a 
specimen  of  all  other  Protestant  cities,  and 
this  hand  as  a  correct  specimen  of  the  Pro- 
testant reliffion?  Ybt  Paley  is  said  to  be  a 
liberal  man!  God  forbid  that  all  the  liber^ 
ality  of  our  Protestant  fellow-cEtizens  should 
be  confined  to  the  measure  of  such  liberali* 
ty  as  this !  To  eharge  the  Catholic  Clergy 
with  irreligious,  with  blasphemous  deceit;  to 
efaafge  the  Catholic  Laity  with  profound 
ignorance ;  and  to  exhibit  our  religion,  as  a 
system  of  delusion  created  by  the  success 
of  such  vfle  imposture — and  ill  gratuitous- 
1t!!  Yet  this  oook  of  Paley's  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  American  youth  in  their  col- 
lies, as  the  book  fit>m  whkh  they  are  to 
leam  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Can  you  now  be  astonished  at  the  estimation 
in  which  we  are  held  by  that  portion  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  haye  been  taught  out  of 
this  book,  in  those  colleges? 

I  have  dwelt  long  enoufi^i  upon  this  yery 
unbecomiBff  passage  of  Puey *  I  shall,  how- 
ever, take  uie  lib^y  of  here  making  a  gen- 
enl  remark,  that  so  fkr  as  regards  the  special 
proofs  of  Catholicism,  we  may  fairly  assert 
in  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  **  Whosoever  is 
not  with  us  is  against  us.**  There  is  no  per^ 
son  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  that  will  not  en- 
deavor to  destroy  the  proofs  of  Catholicism ; 
for  that  system,  in  its  exclusive  truth,  can 
hold  no  fellowship  with  anv  error,  and  hence 
we  find  it  attacked  aUke  oy  the  Deist  and 
Atheist,  by  the  Trinitarian  sad  the  Unitarian, 
by  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian, 
whilst  in  its  isolated  strength  and  gnndeur, 
it  stands  erect,  and  uninjured  amidst  the  as- 
nnlts  of  all.  Thus  Hume  and  Paiey  could 
agree  in  their  attack  upon  our  Church,  and 
nley  more  ingenious  and  more  powerful 
than  Hume,  cocQd  in  his  apparent  zeal  to  de- 
moliflh  the  bastions  of  infidelity,  level  his  ar- 
tillery at  the  fortress  of  Catholicism,  and 
BtOI  whilst  he  poured  out  his  shot,  cry  that 
he  only  sought  to  level  the  protection  of  the 
onbelieyer,  whilst  his  guns  were  in  reality 
pointed  fiu-  to  its  righC  and  destined  for  a 
oiflerent  object 

As  to  the  second  of  those  cases,  the  pal- 
try artifice  which  has  so  often  been  resorted 
to  by  party  writers  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Paley :  his  mind  should  have  scorned  to 
itoop  to  such  trick.  He  knew  that  the 
Jansenists  were  not  Catholics,  and  if  he  did 
not,  White  did.  Yet  in  this  place,  he  insin- 
utes  that  they  were  members  of  tiie  Catho- 
lic Church,  though  opposed  by  the  Jesnitaas 


a  party.  Thus  he  would  lead  his  readers  to 
believe  that  the  alleged  miracles  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Abbe  Paris  were  such  as  are  relied 
upon  by  the  Catholic  Chureh :  whereas  the 
Catholic  authorities  disproved  the  allegation 
of  the  Jansenists.  The  Catholics  denlMi  and 
disproved  the  occurrence  of  any  miracles  at 
the  tomb.  Hence,  neither  the  case  of  the 
man  in  Saragossa,  nor  the  occurrences  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  can  be  alleged 
against  us,  and  our  answer  is  very  short  and 
very  simd|e— >**We  do  n,ot  adduce  them  as 
proofs.**  The  archdeacon  was  then  dishonest 
m  his  mode  of  stating  fkcts,  and  he  was  guil- 
ty of  bad  reasoning  in  drawing  TOieraV 
conclusions  from  particular  premises.  >Vhite 
ought  to  have  seen  both  faults,  and  therefore, 
if  he  was  converted  by  the  book  of  Paley, 
and  the  evidence  of  miracles  ought  to 
have  made  him  a  Christian,  the  same  evidence 
existed  to  make  him  a  Catholic ;  and  the  a^ 
tempts  of  Paley  to  destroy  its  force  in  the 
latter  case,  were  wholly  ineffectual.  White 
knowing  the  facts  which  proved  the  last  cir«' 
cumstanoe,  could  not  by  Paley's  reasoning 
be  made  a  Christian,  without  being  made  a 
Catholic.  Hence  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  and  I  shall  yet  shew,  that  he  never 
became  a  consistent  Christian — ^I  shall  shew 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

**  The  miracles  related  to  have  been  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  admit  in  genml 
of  this  solution.  The  patients  who  firequented 
the  tomb  were  so  arocted  by  their  devotian, 
their  eanpectation,  the  place,  the  solemnity,  and, 
above  afi,  by  the  sympathy  of  the  surrounding 
multitude,  that  many  of  them  were  thrown  in- 
to violent  oonyulsioos,  which  convulsions,  in  cer^ 
tain  instances,  produced  a  removal  of  disorder, 
depending  upon  obstruction.  We  shall,  at  this 
day,  have  tne  leas  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
above  aoeount,  because  it  is  the  very  same  thing 
as  hath  lately  been  experienced  in  the  opera- 
tions of  animal  magnetism :  and  the  report  of 
the  French  physicians  upon  that  mysterious 
remedy  is  very  applicable  to  the  present  con- 
dition, vis .  that  tne  pretenders  to  the  art,  by 
working  upon  the  imaginations  of  their  patients, 
were  fi>equently  able  to  produce  convulsions; 
that  convulsions  so  produced,  are  amongst  the 
most  jwwerful,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  mostun- 
osrtam  and  unmanageable  applicaticAs  to  the 
human  firame  which  can  be  employed. 

**  Circumstances  which  indicate  this  explica- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Parisian  miracles  are  the 
the  following : 

1.  The^  were  Untaiive,  Out  of  many  thous- 
and sick,  mfirm,  and  diseased  persons,  who  re- 
sorted to  the  tomb,  the  professed  history  of  the 
miracles  contains  only  mne  cures. 

8.  The  convulsions  at  the  tomb  are  admitted. 

8.  The  diseases  were,  for  the  most  jMui,  of 
that  sort  wfakfa  depends  upon  inaction  and 
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obsftruetioa,  as  dropeies,  palaiee,  and  some  tu- 
mors. 

4.  The  cures  were  gradual;  some  patients 
attending  manj  days,  some  several  weeks,  and 
some  several  months.  ^ 

5.  The  cures  were  many  of  them  incomplete. 

6.  Others  were  temporary. 

"  So  that  all  the  wonder  we  are  called  upon 
to  account  for  is,  that  out  of  an  almost  innumer- 
able multitude  which  resorted  to  the  tomb  for 
the  cure  of  their  complaints,  and  many  of  whom 
were  there  agitated  by  strong  convulsions,  a 
very  small  proportion  experienced  a  benficial 
change  in  their  constitution,  espedally  in  the 
action  of  the  nerves  andslainds. 

**  Some  of  the  cases  aUeged  do  not  require 
that  we  should  have  recourse  to  this  solution. 
The  first  case  in  the  catalogue  is  scarcely  dis- 
guishable  from  the  progress  of  a  natural  recov- 
ery. It  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  labored 
under  an  inflammation  of  one  eye,  and  had  lost 
the  sight  of  the  other.  The  inflamed  eye  was 
relieved,  but  the  blindness  of  the  other  remain- 
ed. The  inflammation  had  before  been  abated 
by  medicine ;  and  the  young  man  at  the  time 
ii  his  attendance  at  the  tomb,  was  using  a  lo- 
tion of  laudanum.  And,  what  is  still  a  more 
material  part  of  the  case,  the  inflammation  after 
some  interval  returned.  Another  case  was  that 
of  a  young  man  who  had  lost  his  sight  by  the 
puncture  of  an  awl,  and  the  discharge  of  the  aque- 
ous humor  through  the  wound.  The  sight, 
which  had  been  gradually  returning,  was  much 
improved  during  his  visit  to  the  tomb,  that  is, 
probably,  in  the  same  dcCTee  in  which  the  dis- 
charged humor  was  replaced  by  fresh  secre- 
tions. And  it  is  observable,  that  these  two  are 
the  only  cases  which,  from  their  nature,  should 
seem  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  convulsions." 

But  the  most  discreditable  assertion  of 
Paley's  remains. 

These,  let  us  remember^  are  /^strongest 
EXAMPLES,  which  the  history  of  ages  supplies, 

T»  White,  this  single  proposition  ought 
to  have  stamped  Paley's  book  with  irrevoca- 
ble condemnation.  »o  far  from  being  the 
strongest  examples,  they  are  no  examples.  We 
have,  and  White  must  have  known  it,  hun- 
dreds of  splendid  ex&mples  of  miracles, 
whose  truth  is  supported  by  incoutestible 
proofs,  and  we  reject  those  which  Hume  and 
Paley  adduce.  n\xi  a  bold  assertion  is  not 
always  the  worst  ally  in  a  bad  cause. 

I  have  done  with  Paley,  and  must  resume 
White. 

I  remain,  yours,  B.  C. 

Charlestffn,  8,  C,  Nov.  6,  1826. 

LETTER  XL 

TotheRoman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
ofAm^nica, 
Mt  Frieiids-^A  more  blundering  pas- 
sage of  obscure  phmseology  seldom  came 
ni^er  myview  thui  that  in  which  Mr.  White 


endeayoan  to  show  how  an  infidel  eaimot 
recognize  the  force  of  miraculous  evidence. 
It  is  the  following: 

"I  learnt  that  the  author  of  the  Natural 
Theology  had  also  written  a  work  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  curiosity  led  me  to 
read  it.  His  arguments  appeared  to  me  very 
strong;  but  I  found  an  intrinsic  incredibility  in 
the  facts  of  revealed  history,  which  no  general 
evidence  seemed  able  to  remove.  1  was  indeed 
laboring  under  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
oommon  error  in  this  matter — an  error  which  I 
have  not  been  able  completely  to  correct,  with- 
out a  very  long  study  of  the  subject  and  my- 
selt  I  expected  that  general  evidence  would 
remove  the  natural  inoeriaimilUvde  of  miracu- 
lous events:  that,  being  convinced  by  unan- 
swerable arguments  that  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples could  be  neither  impostors  nor  enthusi- 
asts, and  that  the  narrative  of  their  ministry  is 
genuine  and  true,  the  imagination  would  not 
shrink  from  forms  of  things  so  dissimilar  to  its 
own  representations  of  real  objects,  and  so  cod- 
formable  in  appearance  with  the  tridcs  of 
jugfflera  and  impostors.  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
pirchahle  and  likely,  though  used  as  synon^rmous 
m  common  language,  are  perfectly  distinct  in 
philoeoptnr.  The  probable  is  that  for  ^e  real- 
ity of  which  we  can  allege  some  reason ;  the 
liicely,  that  which  bears  in  its  face  a  semUanoe 
or  analogy  to  what  is  classed  in  our  minds 
under  the  predicament  of  existence.*  This  as- 
sociation is  made  early  in  life,  among  Christians, 
in  favor  of  the  miraculous  events  recorded  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  if  not  broken  by  in- 
fidelity in  after  life,  the  study  of  the  GkKtpel 
evidence  gives  those  events  a  character  of  re- 
ality which  leaves  the  mind  satisfied  and  at 
rest ;  because  it  finds  the  history  of  revealed 
religion  not  only  probable,  but  likely.  It  is 
mudi  otherwise  with  a  man  who  rejects  the 
Gospel  for  a  considerable  period,  and  accustoms 
his  mind  to  rank  the  supernatural  works  re- 
ccMxled  by  Revelation,  with  falsehood  and  im- 
posture. Likelihood,  in  this  case,  becomes  the 
strongest  ground  of  unbelief;  sokd probability, 
thou^  it  may  convince  the  understanding; 
has  but  little  influence  over  the  imagination. 

"A  sceptic  who  yields  to  the  powerful 
proofs  of  Revelation,  will,  for  a  long  time,  ez- 

*  Likely  is  the  aciyeetive  of  the  phrase  like 
the  truth,  aimUe  vero.  It  is  strange  that  the 
English  language  should  not  possess  a  sabstan- 
tive  answering  to  le  vraieemblable  of  the 
French.  The  use  of  improbable  to  denote  what 
in  that  languiige  is  meant  by  invraiMemblable^ 
is  incorrect.  When  the  French  critics  reject 
some  indubitable  historical  facts  from  the  stage, 
because  they  want  vraiseniblanee,  (likelihoc»d,) 
they  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  impro- 
bMe,  or  deficient  in  proofs  of  their  reauty ; 
bat  tiiat  the  imagination  finds  them  unlike  to 
what  in  the  common  opinion  is  held  to  be  the 
uanal  course  of  events. 
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perieDoe  a  moet  pMoiulvdisoGrdaiioe  between 
his  jiidgment  ana  the  associations  which  un- 
bebef  has  produced.  When  most  earnest  in 
the  contemplation  of  Christian  truth,  when  en- 
deavoring to  brinff  home  its  .comforts  to  the 
heart,  the  imagination  will  suddenly  revolt  and 
cast  the  whole,  at  a  sweep,  amonf  the  rejected 
notions.  This  is,  indeed,  a  natural  consequence 
of  infidelity,  which  mere  reasomng  is  not  able 
to  remove. 

Faley  meets  this  difficulty  in  his  ^  Prepiu 
ratory  CoDsiderationB;'^  yet  I  must  give  my 
oiHiiion,  that  the  archdeacon  appears  to  me 
in  this  place  to  be  somewhat  perplexed,  and 
not  as  fully  master  of  his  pen,  as  his  mind 
and  his  subject  would  allow.  I  am  aware 
of  the  heavy  clog  which  impeded  his  pro- 
gress, and  which  has  been  so  great  an  an- 
noyance to  several  other  eminent  Protestant 
writers.  They  saw  the  force  of  their  prin- 
ciples, but  they  feared  the  great  range  of 
their  extent,  and  they  endeavored  to  con^ 
fine  them  arbitrarily  within  the  bounds  which 
would  suit  their  own  convenience,  and  to 
prevent  their  progress  to  conclusions  which 
they  did  not  desire  to  admit  For  instance 
they  wished  to  establishChristianity  by  their 
aid,  but  they  desired  not  to  establish  Uatho- 
liciam,  and  If  they  gave  tlie  full  force  of  the 
principle,  it  would  go  to  the  establishment  of 
the  truth  of  tl^e  one,  as  well  as  the  other. 
Paley  says  of  Hume, 

"  Mr.  Home  states  the  cause  of  miracles  to  be 
a  contest  of  opposite  improbabilities,  that  is  M% 
say,  a  question  whether  it  be  more  improbable 
that  ithe  miracle  should  be  tme,  or  tne  testi- 
mony false :  and  this  I  think  a  fiiir  account  of 
the  controversy  .*" 

After  a  variety  of  observations  the  arch- 
deacon gives  the  following  answer : 

"But  the  short  consideration  which,  indepen- 
dently of  every  other,  convinces  me  that  there 
is  no  solid  foundation  in  Mr.  Hume's  conclusion, 
is  the  following : — When  a  theorem  is  proposed 
to  a  mathematician,  the  first  thing  he  does 
with  it  IS  to  try  it  upon  a  simple  case,  and  if 
it  produce  a  false  result,  he  is  sure  that  there 
most  be  some  mistake  in  the  demonstration. 
Ncnw  to  proceed  in  this  way  with  what  may  be 
ealled  Mr.  Hume's  theorem.  If  twelve  men, 
whose  probity  and  good  sense  I  had  long  known, 
should  seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  to 
me  an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before 
their  eves,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible  that 
they  sLoidd  be  deceived:  if  the  governor  of 
the  coontrv  hearing  a  rumor  of  this  account, 
should  call  these  men  into  his  presence,  and 
oflRn*  them  a  short  proposal,  either  to  OMifess 
the  imposture,  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to  a 
gibbet,  if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice  to 
acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  fiUsehood 
or  imposture  in  the  case ;  if  this  threat  was 
wwmnnniaited  to  them  separatdj,  yet  with 


nodiflferent  effwst;  if  it  was  atla^t  exeeoted; 
if  I  myself  saw  them,  one  after  another,  con- 
senting to  be  racked,  burnt;  or  strangled,  rather 
than  give  up  the  truth  of  their  account ; — still 
if  Mr.  Hume's  rule  be  my  guide,  I  am  not  to 
believe  them.  Now  I  undertake  to  say  that 
there  exists  not  a  sceptic  in  the  world  who 
would  not  believe  them,  or  who  would  defend 
such  incredulity. 

"Instances  of  spurious  miracles  supported 
by  strong  apparent  testimony,  undoubtedly  de- 
mand examination ;  Mr.  Hume  has  endea- 
vored to  fortify  his  aigument  by  some  ex- 
amples of  this  kind.  I  hope  in  a  proper  place 
to  show  that  none  of  them  reach  the  strength 
or  circumstanoes  of  the  Christian  evidence.  In 
those,  however,  consists  the  weight  of  his  ob- 
jection :  in  the  principle  itself,  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  none.'* 

In  this  case  Dr.  Paley  requires  the  witness 
of  the  &ct  to  suffer  death  before  he'^^Dl  be- 
lieve the  truth  of  the  fact ;  because  the  cir- 
cumstance will  be  found  in  the  ease  of  the 
Apostles  and  first  martyrs  who  testified  for 
the  miracles  of  the  Saviour.  Their  submit- 
ting to  death  proves  one  of  two  things; 
either  that  they  were  firmly  convinced  of  tiie 
truth  of  the  fact  which  they  testified,  and 
were  witnesses  of  extreme  probity ;  or  else 
that  they  *were  most  hardened  and  incorri- 
gible impostors.  So  that,  in  tnith,  the  bare 
submission  to  death  by  the  witnesses,  is  not 
the  criterion  of  the  correctness  o^  their  testi- 
mony. We  must  from  other  considerations 
be  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  two  essen- 
sential  qualifications  of  evidence  by  testi- 
mony; ftrst,  **that  the  witnesses  could  not 
have  been,  themselves,  deceived ;"  secondly, 
^that  they  could  not  deceive  us;  or  if  they 
made  the  attempt,  that  they  would  have  been 
inevitably  detected."  The  putting  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  death,  and  their  courageous  submis- 
sion to  their  fiite,  is  no  jroarantee  to  us  that 
they  had  not  been  deceived ;  and  although 
this  circumstance  would  add  much  stren^ 
to  existing  proofs,  it  is  not  proof  of  truth  it- 
self. If  we  were  to  assert  that  evidence  of 
facts  could  not  be  had  vnthout  the  death  of 
the  witness,  being  the  seal  of  its  sufficiency, 
our  stock  of  knowledge  would  indeed  be 
small.  Paley  had  his  own  object  in  view 
when  he  thus  circumscribed  the  limits  of 
evidence  for  miraculous  facts.  K  Mr.  White 
ever  studied  his  treatises  Of  Ethics  and  De 
Religvme,  in  Seville,  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  him  who  made 
the  laws  of  nature  to  suspend  any  one  of 
them,  and  that  ordinary  eviaence  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  bad  done  so. 
Mr.  White  might  then  have  spared  his  rig- 
marole of  French  and  English  criticism,  kA 
he  would  have  known  tlmt  the  exertion  of 
God*s  power  is  more  than  likehfi  more  than 
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ffiibahley  for  it  is  emdenUy  true,  and  as  capable 
oi  being  proved,  as  any  usual  occurrence. 
For  instance,  that  the  resurrection  of  Laza- 
rus can  be  as  well,  and  as  easily  proved  as 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar;  that  there  exists 
as  fully  adequate  a  cause  for  the  resuscita- 
tion, in  the  power  of  God,  who  is  the  real 
agent,  using  what  instrument  he  may  think 
proper,  as  of  the  death,  in  the  law  which 
that  God  established  for  usual  and  ordinary 
caaes.  Death  is  of  frequent  occuireoce,  re* 
sDscitation  of  rare  occurrence,  but  a  hct 
which  has  occuned  only  once  is  us  easily 
proved  as  one  which  is  nnequently  repeated, 
each  repetition  being  in  itself  a  full  and 
perfect  fact,  requiring  full  and  sufficient 
proof.  Thus  we  neA  not  frequency  of  oc- 
currence, nor  the  death  of  the  witnesses,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  a  fact,  I  shall  give  my 
statement  of  the  case  in  the  following  extract 
from  Bishop  England's  Sermon  before  Con- 
gress, upon  the  subject* 

[Let  us  come  to  view  how  we  ascertain  the 
fibct  of  revelation.  If  there  is  any  special 
work  which  is  so  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
th^t  of  an  individual,  as  ttiat  it  can  be  per- 
formed by  no  other,  the  fiict  of  the  existence 
of  that  work  establishes  the  fact  of  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  if  his  presence  is  a  testimony  by 
him  of  his  concurrence  in  decUrations  then 
made,  he  is  responsible  for  the  truth  of  those 
declarations.  We  believe  miracles  to  be 
works  above  the  power  of  created  beings, 
and  requiring  the  ipomediate  presence  and 
agency  of  the  Divinity,  and  given  by  him  as 
the  proof  of  his  commission  to  the  individu- 
als or  societies  whom  he  makes  witnesses  to 
men  of  truth  revealed  by  him.  The  feeling 
of  the  miracle  being  evidence  of  his  presence 
for  this  purpose,  is  so  general,  and  its  testi- 
mony so  fully,  given  by  the  human  race,  as 
well  by  their  spontaneous  declaration,  as  by 
their  whole  course  of  conduct,  that  it  would 
aigue  in  our  Creator  himself  a  total  disre- 
^wd  for  man's  information,  if  he  permitted 
its  existence  duiinff  so  many  centuries,  and 
with  such  inevitable  results,  unless  it  were  a 
criterion  of  truth.  The  same  consequences 
would  necessarily  follow  from  a  permission, 
on  the  part  of  God,  of  a  general  delusion  of 
mankind,  as  to  the  ^)ecies  of  works  that  are 
miraculous.  When  the  feelmg  generally 
existed,  and  was  acted  upon  most  extensively 
during  a  long  series  of  ages,  that  works  of  a 
peculur  description  were  emphatically  mir- 
acles, and  that  the  .performance  of  those 
miracles  v^as  an  undoubted  proof  of  Grod's 
presoice  to  uphold  the  truth  of  declarations 
made  in  his  name  by  the  agents  or  the  instru- 
ments used  in  these  works:  the  author  of 


•  See  Diaoourse,  in  Part  IV. 


our  nature  would  be  chargable  with  aidmg 
in  our  delusion,  if  he  did  not  as  he  could,  and 
as  his  perfections  would  demand,  interfere  to 
correct  the  error. 

Our  next  observations  must  regard  the 
quantity  of  testimony  which  would  be  re- 
quired  to  prove  one  of  those  miraculous 
ucts.  The  assertion  has  sometimes  been 
made,  that  more  than  usually  would  suffice 
for  establishing  an  ordinary  fiict,  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  mira- 
cle. We  altogether  dissent  from  this  posi- 
tion. The  facts  in  the  one  case  are  pretoaely 
as  obvious  to  examination  as  in  the  other. 
Strange  as  the  assertion  which  I  am  about  to 
make,  will  probably  appear  to  many  who 
have  honored  me  with  their  attention;  I 
plainly  say,  that  it  will  be  found  upon  refleo* 
tion,  that  there  is  fiu-  less  danger  of  deceit  or 
mistake  in  the  examination  of  a  miraculous 
&ct,  than  there  is  in  one  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence. The  reason  is  siinple,  and  I  believe 
natural  and  evidently  sufficient  The  mind 
is  less  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  when  its 
curiosity  is  greatly  excited,  and  when  its 
jealousy  and  suspicion  are  greatly  awakened, 
than  when  it  is  prepared  to  expect  and  to  ad- 
mit what  it  is  daily,  perhaps  hourly  in  the 
habit  of  expecting  and  admitting.  Ordinary 
events  excite  no  curiosity,  create  no  surprise, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that 
what  has  frequently  occurred,  occurs  affain. 
The  statement  of  such  an  occurrence  wiU  ea- 
sily pass.  But  the  state  of  the  mind  is  widdy 
different,  when  we  eagerly  seek  to  ascertain 
whether  what  has  never  been  vritnesald  by 
us  before,  has  now  come  under  our  observa- 
tion, or  whether  we  have  no(  been  under 
some  ddusion ;  whether  an  attempt  has  not 
been  made  to  deceive  us.  We,  in  such  a  caae« 
become  extremely  jealous  ;  we  examine  with 
more  than  ordinary  care,  and  we  run  less  risk 
of  being  deceived  or  mistaken. 

No  person  doubts  the  power  of  the  Crea- 
tor, the  supreme  legislator  and  preserver  of 
the  universe,  to  suspend  any  law  of  nature 
in  the  course  of  its  operation,  or  to  select 
some  individual  case  which  he  will  except 
from  the  operation  of  that  law,  and  during 
his  own  pleasure.  The  question  can  never 
be  as  to  this  power,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
miraculous  interference ;  but  it  always  must 
regfard  the  fiict,  and  that  fact  must  he  estab- 
lished by  testimony,  and  without  the  evidence 
of  testimony,  no  person  who  was  not  present 
can  be  required  to  believe.  There  does  not, 
and  cannot  exi^t,  any  individual  or  tribunal, 
with  power  to  require  or  command  tHe  hum- 
blest mortal  to  believe  without  evidence. 

There  is  no  place  in  which  the  rules  of 
evidenoe  are  better  understood,  or  more  ae- 
curately  observed,  than  in  our  respeetabto 
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eoints  of  law.  Pennil  me  for  a  moment,  to 
bijiu^  jour  attention  to  one  of  those  oases 
whidi  frequently  poresents  itself  to  the  view 
of  our  citizens  There  stands  a  citizen 
charged  with  the  muider  of  his  fellow-man. 
Long  experience,  deep  study,  unsnllied  puri- 
ty, calm  impartiality,  and  patience  for  inves- 
tigation, form  the  iudicial  character;  they 
are  found  upon  the  bench.  Steady  integrity, 
the  power  of  discrimination,  the  love  of  jua- 
tiee,  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  the  sanction  of  a  solemn 
pledge  to  heaven,  are  all  found  in  the  jury  ; 
the  public  eye  is  upon  them,  and  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  puUic  opinion,  after  an  open 
hearing  of  the  case,  is  to  pronounce  upon  the 
judges  and  jurors  themselves.  The  life  or 
death,  the  fiune  or  infamy  of  the  accused  lies 
with  them,  and  is  in  their  keeping,  at  the  peril 
of  their  feelings,  their  character,  their  con- 
science and  their  souls.  The  decision  must 
be  made  by  the  evidence  arising  firom  testi- 
mony»  and  that  the  testimony  of  men,  and 
those  men  liable  to  all  the  weakness,  and  all 
the  bad  passions  of  humanity.  Yet  here,  in 
tfam  important  case»  a  solemn  decision  must 
be  made.  That  jury  must  be  satisfied,  that 
the  person  now  said  to  be  dead  was  living, 
that  he  is  now  dead,  that  the  change  from 
life  to  death  was  produced  by  the  act  of  their 
fellow-citizen  now  arnu^^ned  before  them ; 
that  this  act  was  done  with  sufficient  delibe- 
ration to  proceed  from  malacious  intent ;  that 
for  this  act  he  had  no  authority ;  he  who  was 
deprived  of  life  being  a  peaceable  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  State.  In  this 
there  is  fi«quentlv  much  perplexity,  and  lit- 
tle testimony,  and  thai  testimony  frequently 
regarding  not  the  substantial  ingredients  of 
the  crime,  but  establishing  facts  fh>m  which 
those  that  form  the  ingredients  are  only  de- 
rived by  inference.  StSl  we  find  convictions 
and  executions,  and  the  jury  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  bench,  and  uie  assent  of  the 
community,  unhesitatingly  put  on  solemn 
record  their  conviction  oi  the  truth  of  fiicts 
idiich  they  never  saw,  and  of  which  they 
have  only  the  testimony  of  their  fellow-men ; 
and  upon  this  testimony  society  i^^rees  that 
prop^ty,  liberty,  life  and  feme  shall  all  be 
disposed  of,  with  perfect  assumnce  of  truth 
ana  justice. 

I  will  now  suppose  that  court  constituted 
as  I  have  descnbed,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  feet  of  murder.  A  number 
of  respectable  witnesses  depose  to  the  fact 
of  the  person  stated  to  have  been  slain,  hav- 
ing been  alive,  they  were  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  him,  were  lus  companions  during 
rears,  some  of  them  have  seen  his  dead  body, 
in  presence  of  others  who  also  testify  to 
their  having  seen  jmd  examined  that  body, 


those  Ust  were  preset  when  the  prisoner 
with  perfect  dehberation  inflkted  a  wound 
upon  the  deceased.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner.  A  number 
or  physicians  testify  their  opinion  as  to  the 
wound  so  given,  and  which  they  examined, 
being  a  sufficient  cause  of  death.  The  ac- 
cused produces  no  authority  for  his  act; 
there  has  been  no  process  of  law  against  the 
deceased,  who  was  a  peaceable  and  well  con- 
ducted citizen.  How  could  that  jury  hee^ 
tate?  They  must,  painful  as  is  the  task, 
they  must  consign  the  unfortunate  culprit  to 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  law — ^the  judge 
must  deliver  mm  to  the  executioner,  and  the 
public  record  of  the  State  must  exhibit  his 
infamy.  Life  and  character  must  both  dis- 
appear, they  are  swept  away  by  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  evidence,  founded  upon  human 
testimony.  The  widow  must  hang  her  head 
in  shame  ;  in  the  recess  of  her  dwelling  she 
must  sit  in  lonely,  disconsolate,  unsupported 
grief;  the  orphans  blush  to  bear  their  fiUh- 
er'sname;  the  brothers  would  forget  their 
kindred  :  and  perhaps  even  gray  hai»  would 
ghidly  bow  still  lower,  and  compelled  by 
grief  and  years,  court  the  concealment  of 
the  grave. 

Yet)  still,  when  feet  becomes  evident  firom 
the  examination  of  testimony,  we  mnst  yield 
our  assent  to  that  fiict  without  regarding  its 
consequences. 

Let  me  continue  my  supposition.  Before 
the  dissolution  of  that  court— whUst  it  is  yet 
in  session,  that  jury  still  occupying  their 
seats— «  rush  is  made  into  the  hall— the  same 
identical  witnesses  appear  again ;  but  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  deceased— 4iow 
raised  to  life.  They  testify,  that  as  they 
were  departing  horn  the  court,  a  man,  whom 
they  produce,  procbiimed  that  he  waa  com- 
missioned by  die  Most  High  to  deliver  lus 
great  behests  to  his  feUow-men  ;  and  that  to 
prove  the  validity  of  his  commission,  he 
summoned  them  to  accompany  him  to  the 
tomb  of  that  man  whose  death  they  had  so 
fully  proved,  and  that  by  an  appeal  to  hea- 
ven for  the  authenticity  of  his  commission, 
that  man  should  revive.  They  went — they 
saw  the  body  in  the  grave— the  claimant 
upon  heaven  called  upon  the  eternal  God  to 
show  that  he  had  sent  him  to  teach  his  fellow- 
men — he  calls  the  deceased — ^the  body  rises 
— ^the  dead  has  come  to  life— he  accompanies 
them  to  the  court-— he  is  recognized  by  his 
acquaintances-confessed  by  his  friends — 
felt  by  the  people— he  speaks,  he  breathes — 
he  moves,  he  eats,  he  drinks,  he  lives  amongst 
them.  Can  that  court  refuse'  to  say  that  it 
is  satisfied  of  the  fact  of  the  resuscitation  ? 
What  would  any  hopest  man  think  of  the 
members  of  that  jury,  i^ould  they  swear  that 
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this  min  had  not  been  resnacitated  by  the 
interference  of  that  individual  who  thus 
proves  his  commission  ?  If  that  jury  eonld, 
upon  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  find 
the  first  fiict,  why  shall  they  not  upon  the 
same  testimony  find  the  second? 

Bot  we  may  be  asked  how  we  linow  that 
this  man  was  dead  1  Probably  it  was  only 
a  mistake.  He  could  not  have  been  totally 
be^ft  of  life.  Ask  the  jury,  who,  upon  the 
certainty  of  the  fact  of  death,  consigned 
theur  fellow-citizen  to  infamy  and  to  the  gal- 
lows. Shall  we  admit  the  certainty  for  the 
purpose  of  human  justice,  and  quibble  with 
our  convictions  to  exclude  the  testimony  of 
heaven  t  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  miserable 
sophistary.  Would  any  court  upon  such  a 
plea,  so  unsupported,  issue  a  respite  from 
execution?  An  isolated  perhaps  with  no- 
thing to  rest  upon,  set  up  agamst  positive 
testimony,  resting  upon  the  uncontracteted 
evidence  derived  from  the  senses,  from  ex- 
perience, and  fhom  analogy.  A  speculative 
possibility  against  a  substantive  fact,  bv 
which  fket  the  very  possibili^  is  destroyed. 

Where  is  the  cause  of  doubt  ?  Where  the 
difference  between  the  two  eases  ?  In  botii 
suppositions  the  essential  facts  are  the  same, 
— life,  death, — identity;  the  difference  con- 
sists in  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
priority  of  one  to  the  other.  The  one  is  the 
ordinary  transition  from  life  to  death,  an 
occurrence  which  is  to  us  most  mysterious 
and  inexplicable,  but  with  the  existence  of 
which  we  are  lomr  fiimiliar;  the  other  a 
Inmsition  from  deatii  to  life,  not  more  mys- 
terious but  which  rarely  occurs,  and  when  it 
does  occur,  is  most  closely  examined,  viewed 
with  jealous  acmtiny,  and  excites  deep  in- 
terest ;  and  to  admit  the  truth  of  which,  there 
is  no  pre-disposition  in  the  mind.  The  fiusts 
are  precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  the 
muitler  and  of  the  miracle :  the  accident  of  the 
priority  of  each  alternately  to  the  other,  con- 
states the  whole  difference.  And  surely  if 
witnesses  can  tell  me  that  a  man  who  has 
never  died  shews  all  the  symptoms '  of  life, 
the  same  witnesses  can  tell  me  the  same 
ftct,  though  that  man  had  passed  from  death 
to  life.  The  symptoms  of  life  are  always 
the  same,  and  the  testimony  which  will  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  life  at  one  time,  by  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  those  symptoms,  will  be 
at  any  time  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  symptoms  of 
death,  and  of  the  testimony  which  will  estab- 
lish the  fiust  by  proving  tiieir  existence.  It 
may  be  objected  that  no  adequate  cause  is 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  occurrence. 
The  answer  is  two-fold.  To  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  a  fiict^  it  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  know  the  cause  of  its  existence,  it 


suffices  for  me  to  know  the  existence  of  the 
fact  itself :  and  its  existence  wOl  not  be  the 
less  certain,  though  I  should  never  be  able  to 
discover  the  cause.  How  many  facts  do  we 
every  day  witness,  whose  causes  are  still  to 
us  inaccessible  and  undiscovered.  Next— 
an  adeauate  cause  is  here  distinctiy  pomted 
out  and  referred  to.  He  who  first  breathed 
into  the  nostrils  of  man,  whom  he  fashioned 
from  the  dust,  a  living  soul,  is  now  equaUy 
powerful  to  call  back  the  departed  spirit  to 
its  mouldering  tenement  of  clay.] 

Viewed  in  this  way,  which  is  the  fiur  and 
proper  mode  of  considering  the  subject,  the 
whole  difficulty  vanishes  :  because  it  is  as 
easy  for  God  to  produce  an  effect  by  the 
immediate  intervention  of  his  power,  as 
through  the  mediation  of  the  laws  which  he 
has  established  to  regulate  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  The  fiu^ts  in  the  one  case 
are  as  obvious,  and  as  easily  examined  as  in 
the  other  case :  the  truth  of  the  facts  being 
established,  and  theur  miraculous  nature  be- 
ing evident;  all  the  jargon  which  White 
wrote  might  be  diq>enBed  with,  and  all  the 
quibbles  of  Hume  are  puerile.  The  broad 
evident  fact  stares  us  in  the  face ;  but  there 
is  a  race  of  weak  and  superficial  beings,  who 
always  seek  to  evade  the  admission  of  a 
principle  or  of  a  fact  which  might  possibly 
interfere  with^their  wishes,  and  those  persons 
most  unreasonably  deny  reason  itself,  when 
it  stands  in  their  way,  and  seek  for  any  asylum 
in  the  unintelligible  world  of  delusive  sounds, 
such  as  the  specimen  whkih  I  have  selected 
firom  White. 

I  remain,  yours  B.  C. 

CharksUmy  S.  C,  Nov,  13,  iSSa 

LETTER  Xn. 

Tothe  Roman  CkUkolics  if  the  United  Stales 
(/America, 

Mt  Frieiids — I  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  assertions  of  Mr.  White,  as  to  his  motives 
for  becoming  a  Protestant  of  the  Enriiah 
Church.  Hitherto,  I  have  confined  myself  to 
showing  that,  if  he  took  up  Pale/s  principle, 
and  the  facts  whksh  White  must  have  known 
to  be  true,  he  must  necessarily  have  become 
a  Roman  Catholic;  and,  farther,  that  Psley 
himself  could  not  by  his  own  principles 
escape  the  conclusion,  that  Catholicism  is 
the  reveUtion  of  God,  except  by  denying 
what  White  knew  to  be  true,  and  by  as- 
serting that  which  White  must  have  known 
to  be  false :  and,  besides,  that  by  attempting 
to  avoid  these  conclusions,  White  and  most 
Protestant  writers  become  so  confusedly  be- 
wildered, in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of 
nuracles,  that  they  are  scarcely  intelligible 
upon  thk  momentous  saljeet    Let  us  now 
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bear  Mr.  White's  reuona,  as  giyen  before, 
in  the  passage  quoted  in  my  aeventh  letter. 

He  tella  ua  that»  after  having  read  Paley, 
he  prayed  regohiriy  for  divine  aid,  becanse 
"  nothmg  but  humble  prayer  can  indeed  ob- 
tain Hmt  fiuth,  which,  when  reason  and 
judgment  have  lead  us  to  supernatural  truth, 
gives  to  unseen  things  the  body  and  sub- 
Btaooe  of  realitv,"  p.  29.  It  is  a  little  extra- 
oidinaiy  that  tne  old  objection  which  he 
mentions  in  ^'Doblado's  Letters,*'  p.  297, 
should  not  have  again  risen  to  his  mind. 
There  he  judged  that  because  one  absurdity, 
as  he  called  the  doctrine  of  hell,  presented 
itself,  it  would  be  folly  to  pray ;  and  instead 
of  praying,  and  reading  works  in  favor  of 
revelation,  he  ne^ected  his  jmiyers,  because 
they  were  a  burthen,  and  were  unmeaning, 
and  he  read  with  avidity  every  work  against 
revelation.  Indeed,  his  prayer  was  no  great 
task ;  for,  instead  of  two  hours  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  required,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  which  might  be  dispatched  in  two 
minutes,  sufllced.  If,  then,  faith  could  be 
had  at  so  easy  a  rate,  for  so  short  a  prayer, 
he  must  have  been  grosdv  neglioent  of  the 
great  duty  of  prayer  in  ^win,  when  he  lost 
nuth  through  neglect.  Yet  this  neglect  was 
not  enjoin^  by  his  Church,  so  that  he  is  to 
attribute  the  loss  of  belief  to  his  disobeying 
^e  law  of  that  Romish  Church  which  en- 
joined  the  duty  of  prater. 

How  convenient  is  it  to  take  up  occasion- 
ally the  semblance  of  virtue,  when  it  serves 
onr  purpose,  and  to  sneer  at  the  reality  of 
virtue  in  others  ?  This  romance^ — for  I  will 
now  call  it  what  I  have  shown  it  to  be^ — 
exhibits  White  as  being  unable  to  attain 
fiuth  without  prayer,  even  after  h0  had  been 
convinced  by  argument;  that  a  reply  might  be 
afforded  to  rae  persons  who  say  that  they  can- 
not be  Christiiuis,  though  they  cannot  argue 
against  Christianity ;  but  let  a  Catholic  a»- 
setty  that  you  should  pray  to  God  to  aid  you 
by  giving  you  fiiith,  how  quickly  should  we 
be  assailed  with  every  epithet  which  super- 
cQioQs  arrogance  could  bestow  ?  Ignorance, 
folly,  priestcraft,  hood-winking,  stapidity, 
and  such  expressions  would  embroider  the 
body  of  the  sentences,  which  would  be  exhi- 
bited to  an  admiring  public. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  Mr.  White 
acknowled^  fiuth  to  be  a  ^ift  of  God,  for 
the  obtainuig  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 

Say.  This  will  yet  stand  us  in  some  stead. 
e  continued  this  practice  of  repeatmg  the 
Lord's  prayer,  once  every  morning,  during 
three  years ;  his  persuasion,  that  Christianity 
**  was  not  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  growing  stronger 
all  the  while,"  p.  30.  Will  Mr.  White  ex- 
peet  us  to   believe  that  each    succeeding 


prayer  obtained  for  hun  new  light?  This 
new  light  must  )iave  exhibited  truth  better 
to  his  mind.  If  Pale^'s  argument  was  good, 
and  led  to  truth.  White  fell  into  error ;  be- 
cause Paley's  book,  as  soon  as  its  fiilsehoods 
are  struck  out,  fully  establishes  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Christiamty  and'the  Roman  Catho-  * 
lie  reliffion  are  one  and  the  same  thin^.  To 
what,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  Mr.  White's 
assertion?  My  own  impression  is,  that  his 
statement  of  the  fiict  is  untrue. 

This  is  a  very  strong  assertion,  but  I  shall 
endeavor  to  maintain  its  correctness.  My 
opinion  is,  that  this  man  did  not  believe  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  if  he  did,  that  he 
must  have  known  the  truth  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  my  opinion  is,  that  he  was 
not  then  a  Christian.  My  first  reason  for 
this  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  White  is  an  unsafe 
and  insufficient  witness,  and  we  have  only 
his  authority  for  the  statement  My  second 
reason  is,  that  the  fact  is  most  improbable ; 
and  I  cannot  be  asked  to  believe  an  impro- 
bability, without  positive  evidence  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fibct,  and  here  I  have  none. 
My  third  reason  is,  that  I  find,  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter,  from  several  passages  of  White's 
production,  that  it  is  impossible  he  could 
have  been  what  he  professed  to  be. 

He  next  tells  us,  **that  his  rejection  of  re- 
vealed religion  had  been  the  effect  not  of 
direct  objection  to  its  evidences,  but  of  weigh' 
ing  tenet$  against  them,  which  they  were  not 
intended  to  support,"  p.  30.  Yet  he  told  us 
in  p.  21,  that  his  doubts  did  not  affect  any 
particular  doctrine^  ^  but  his  first  dbubts  at- 
tacked the  very  basis  of  Catholicism."  One 
of  those  assertions  must  be  untrue.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  decide  which  is  the  fidsehood. 
But  it  is  for  me  to  say,  that  it  is  now  nuu 
nifest,  that  this  witness  is  entitled  to  no 
credit 

He  proceeds  to  inform  us,  ^  the  balanee 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  Go^l 
in  proportion  as  he  struck  out  dogmas  wfaidi 
he  had  been  taught  to  identify  wkh  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ"  He  4o®s  not  inform  us 
what  those  doctrines  were ;  but  in  ^  Dobla- 
do's  Letters,"  as  I  showed  before,  he  stated 
the  first  which  he  found  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  goodness  of  God,  and  which  befaig 
a  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholk  Church, 
he  had  been  taught  to  identifV  with  the  doo- 
tritfes  of  Christ,  was  that  of  the  existence  of 
hell;  of  course  we  must  presume  that  he 
struck  out  this,  as  it  was  the  absurdilu  which 
caused  his  rejection  of  Christianity.  If,  then, 
he  struck  this  out,  he  certainly  was  not  ap- 
proximatinff  to  Christianity.  Thus  it  is 
very  im^bable  that  he  became  a  Christian 
To  tkus  paragraph,  he  appends  the  follow- 
ing note,  p.  80: 
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**  Paley»  with  his  oBual  penetration,  hu  pomt* 
ed  oat  thia  most  important  reeuli  of  the  Refor- 
mation :  *  When  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation  (he  sayB  in  hia  address  to  Dr.  Lav, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  prefixed  to  the  Principles 
of  Moral  Fhilosophr)  had  taken  possession  of 
^  the  Christian  worldf ,  it  was  not  without  the 
'  industiT  of  learned  men  that  it  came  at  length 
to  be  discovered,  that  no  such  doctrine  was  con- 
tained  in  the  New  Testament.  But  had  those 
excellent  persons  done  nothing  more  by  their 
disoovery  than  abolish  an  innocent  superstition, 
or  change  some  directions  in  the  ceremonial  of 
paUic  worship,  they  had  merited  little  of  that 
veneration  with  which  the  gratitude  of  Protest- 
ant Churches  remembers  ^eir  services.  What 
they  did  for  mankind  was  this—"  Thev  exane- 
rcUed  ChritUanity  of  a  weight  that  funk  it* " 

Respecting  the  note,  I  shall  at  present  brief- 
ly.remark,  that  tiansubstantj^tion  was  in  pos* 
session  of  the  Christian  world,  during  all  the 
ages  which  had  elapsed  from  the  establisb' 
ment  of  Christianity  to  the  period  when  this 
industry  was  so  applied;  and  the  optmon 
which  was  the  result  of  the  industry,  was  set 
np  to  destroy  the/oe/,  which  was  upheld  by 
every  species  of  testimonial  evidence*  Some 
persons  thought  this  doctrine  a  load,  which 
sunk  Christianity,  and  caused  several  to  re- 
ject the  system,  Decause  of  this  tenet,  which 
they  would  not  believe.  The  Reformers,  as 
they  call  themselves,  took  off  the  load.  Did 
they  ^^^^  increase  the  number  of  the 
fiiitnfal  1  Tfne  remark  is  worth  just  as  much 
as  the  similar  one  used  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  this  city, 
not  long  since,  which  is  substantially :  *^  That 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  a  load  which 
sunk  Christianity;  and  the  reouisition  of  be- 
lief in  this  absuidity,  which  inaostrious  scho- 
lars found  not  to  be  contained  in  the  New 
Testameht,  prevented  thousands  iix>m  em- 
bracing Chnstianity;  but  the  Unitarians 
exonerated  Christianity  of  a  weight  that 
sunk  it"  Another  time,  and  I  shall  take  up 
the  doctrine  in  another  manner:  at  present, 
its  value  may  be  estimated  by  comparison. 

A  little  afterwards,  White  says,  p.  31: 
t*The  points  of  difference  between  the 
Church  of  EngUnd  and  Rome,  though  im- 
portant, are  comparatively  few ;  they  were 
oesides  the  very  points  which  had  produced 
his  general  unbelief.**  Really,  I  Was  of  a 
different  opinion;  for,  until  I  have  been 
liius  instructed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco 
White,  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, I  was  under  the  full  impression  that 
the  Church  of  England  taught  the  existence 
of  hell.  Ma.  White  informs  us,  in  **  Dobla- 
do*s  Letters,**  that  this  doctrine  was  the  first 
which  produced  his  general  unbelief.  I  knew 
that  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  somewhat  delicate  upon  this 


doctrine,  for  the  clergymen  were,  and  for 
angfat  I  know  still  are,  at  liberty  to  put  or 
not  to  put  into  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the 
phrase  **  he  descended  into  hell  ;**  but  I  never 
suspected  the  Chureh  of  England  upon  this 
topic,  until  I  read  Mr.  White's  statement 
This  doctrine,  Doblado  says,  drove  him  from 
the  CathoUc  Church;  and  White  tells  us,  p. 
31,  **  When  approaching  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Luid,  both  the  abnence  of  what  drove  me  from 
CathoUcism,  and  the  existence  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  system,  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
were  returning  to  the  repaired  home  of  my 
youth." 

But  the  most  extraordinary  passa^  in  the 
entire  of  Mr.  White's  book,  is  that  m  which 
he  in  p.  30,  states,  that  **■  the  day  arrived, 
when  convinced  of  the  substantial  truth  of 
Christianity,  no  question  remained  before 
him  but  that  of  cnoo8in|f  the  form  under 
which  he  was  to  profess  it"  To  our  Ame- 
rican friends,  who  have  been  so  long  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  peculiar  view  of  tiie 
subject,  this  will  appear  the  most  natural 
state  of  mind.  But  in  such  a  man  as  White, 
it  is  a  state  which  does  not  corremond  with 
nature.  I  must  be  a  little  more  teoious  than 
I  would  wish  upon  this  topic 

In  order  to  understand  properiy  the  case 
which  we  examine,  we  must  affain  stop  to 
inquire  what  Christianity  is.  It  is  the  reli- 
gion established  by  Christ  Religion  con- 
sists in  the  belief  of  certain  doctrines  whose 
truth  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  certain  duties  prescribedby  him ; 
the  l^ief  is  called  faith ;  tne  practice  of  du- 
ties consists  in  fulfilluig  moral  obli^(ations, 
and  performing  ritual  service,  or  bemff  en- 
gaged therein.  Thus  the  Christian  religion 
consists  in  believing  the  doctrines  taught  by 
Christ,  fulfilling  the  moral  precepts  of  his 
law,  and  beinff  properly  engaged  in  the  ritual 
service  which  he  e^ablished. 

A  code  of  doctrine  is  some  collection  of 
known  and  ascertained  dogmas  or  tenets, 
specially  given,  and  which  is  comprised  in  a 
written  or  printed  book,  and  it  cannot  be  of 
any  practical  utility  unless  it  is  so  pkin  as 
to  be  fully  and  eaaly  intelligible,  or  unless 
some  kown  and  authorized  tribunal  shall  be 
established  to  give  its  precise  meaning  upon 
all  necessary  points  and  occasions. 
'   It  is  like  the  statutes  of  a  nation,  which 
however  pUiinly  they  may  be  written,  and 
however  perspicuouuy  they  may  be  con- 
structed, and  however  judiciously  they  may 
be  compiled,  still  are  liable  to  be  mistaken ; 
and  hence  every  nationconstitutes  a  judicial 
tribunal,  to  five  their  precise  meaninff  in  all 
cases  of  doubt:  so  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  principles  of  morality  in  the 
Christian  law,  and  their  application  to  spe- 
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cial  cases,  a  tribmud  is  as  necessary  as  it  is 
to  aacertain  the  principles  of  law,  and  to 
apply  its  provisions  to  special  cases:  and 
rites  most  be  ascertained  and  regulated  in 
like  numner.  If  no 'such  tribunal  existed, 
every  man  would  hold  his  own  opinion  re- 
specting doctrine,  and  we  would  behold  those 
opinions  perpetually  in  contradiction  to  each 
other.  If  Christ  gave  the  doctrine  of  God, 
he  gave  a  doctrine  which  was  tme,  uniform, 
consistent  with  itself,  and  not  a  mass  of 
eontmdictions.  I  cannot  therefore  call  all 
those  contradictions  truth,  because  truth  can- 
not  contradict  truth.  Thus  a  man  cannot 
my  he  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty until  he  knows  what  Christianitv  is,  and 
he  cannot  know  what  Christianity  is,  before 
he  knows  either  what  are  the  doctrines  which 
Christ  taught,  or  what  is  the  tribunal  from 
which  he  will  receive  them :  he  must  also 
know  the  moral  law  of  Christy  or  the  tribu- 
nal from  which  he  can  learn  it,  and  the  ritual 
institations  of  Christ,  or  the  tribunal  from 
which  he  will  learn  them ;  or  else  he  cannot 
be  convinced  of  the  substantial  truth  of 
Chiistianity.  If  Mr.  White  knew  the  tribu- 
nal, his  examination  as  to  the  form  under 
which  he  should  profess  Christianity  must 
have  been  closed;  because  be  knew  the 
form  established  by  that  tribunal.  If  he 
knew  the  doctrine,  and  the  moral  and  ritual 
discipline,  his  examination  must  also  have 
been  closed;  for  he  knew  the  form  when  he 
knew  those  parts  which  composed  it 

Let  us  however  try  if  we  can  find  Mr. 
White's  meaning.  Suppose  he  meant  to  say 
that  he  was  convinced  Christ  had  estabHsfaed 
a  religion  of  truth,  which  all  men  ought  to 

Sofess :  that  seeing  so  many  sects  contra- 
sting each  other,  ne  knew  they  could  not 
be  all  teaching  the  true  doctrine  of  tiie  Sa- 
viour, and  he  uerefore  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  he  ought  to  embrace.  If  he  calls  this 
being  convinced  of  the  substantial  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  certainly  has  made  an  ex- 
traordinary assertion  when  he  states:  ^No 
question  renuuned  before  him  but  that  of 
choosing  the  form  under  which  he  was  to 
profess  It  The  deliberation  which  preceded 
this  choice  was  one  of  no  great  difficulty  to 
him.^  You  will  agree  with  me,  unless  he 
found  some  authorized  tribunal  to  aid  in  fix- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  the 
hwtitntions  of  the  Saviour,  there  Uy  before 
him  a  task  sufficient  to  occupy  nearly  his 
whole  life ;  because  he  should  leave  no  one 
of  those  forms  or  sects  unexamined,  lest 
that  which  he  omitted  might  be  the  very  one 
which  he  should  choose:  next  he  ought 
himself  to  know  accurately  all  the  doctrines 
and  institutions  of  the  Saviour,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  discover  which  sect  held  those 


doctrines,  and  which  deviated  from  them.  If 
he  had  this  accurate  knowledge,  his  labor 
indeed  would  have  been  at  an  e^    It  is  plam 
therefore,  that  there  are  only  three  modes, 
for  discovering  the  doctrines  of  Christ :  first, 
to  find  some  infallible  witness  which  shall 
tell  us  with  certainty  which  they  are;  this  is 
our  mode,  and  was  rejected  by  [Mr.  White,] 
who  left  our  communion;    the  second  is 
by  inspiration;  to  this  mode  Mr.  White  lays 
no  claun ;  tlie  third  is  by  learning  the  doc- 
trines in  detail  from  an  extensive  and  labo- 
rious investigation.    Mr.  White  says  of  the 
English  Church  and  the  Roman  CiUholie, 
^  t£it  the  doctrines  common  to  both  Church- 
es were  found  in  the  Scriptures,  his  early 
studies  and  professional  knowledge  left  him 
no  room  to  aoubt"    It  is  very  strange  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  true  proposition  of 
three  in  his  doctrinal  assertions,  and  still 
more  strange,  that  he  contradicts  almost  one- 
third  of  his  own  doctrinal  statements.    It  is 
by  no  means  true,  that  all  the  doctrines  con- 
tained  in  the  English  Protestant  creed  are 
found  in  the  Scriptures ;  many  of  those  which 
the  Church  of  England  holds  in  common 
with  us  are  known  only  from  tradition;  I 
might  easily  sum  up  several,  I  shall  mention 
two  or  three  of  the  first  which  strike  me, 
viz.  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  the  per- 
petual  viiginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  va- 
lidity of  baptism  conferred  by  lay-persons, 
or  by  infidels,  the  validity  of  oiders  conferred 
by  heretics,  and  a  vast  number  of  others. 
Again,  both  Churches  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  hell  or  of  a  place  of  eternal  punish- 
ment   Mr.  White  wrote  Doblado's  Letters 
after  the  period  of  his  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Church-— both  Churches 
state  that  thev  find  this  doctrine  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  White  rejects  it 

''Suppose,  however,  the  reality  and  magni- 
tude 01  the  recompense— am  I  not  daily  in 
danger  of  eternal  perdition  f  My  heart  sinks 
witMn  me  at  the  view  of  the  interminable  list 
of  oflfences,  every  one  of  which  may  finally 
plunge  me  into  everlasting  flames.  Everlast- 
ing I  and  why  so  t  Can  there  be  revenge  or 
cruelty  in  the  Almighty  T 

Against  this  he  struggled,  this  he  called 
ABstranrrr,  and  as  the  Catholic  Church  had 
a  fiuth  which  was  indivisible,  whatever  proved 
it  all,  proved  absurdity ; — ^therefore  be  left 
Catholic  faith,  because  of  the  doctrine  of 
hell ;  p.  2d7,  DobUdo's  Letters.  Yet  he  tells 
us,  "Evidence,"  p.  30  : 

**  The  deliberation  whichpreoeded  this  <hoi» 
was  one  of  no  great  difficulty  to  me.  llie 
points  off  difference  between  the  Ohurch  of 
England  and  Rome,  though  important,  are 
comparativelv  few:  they  were,  besides,  the 
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Uef.  That  the  doctrineB  oonuiMm  to  both 
6burcheB  were  foond  in  the  Scripturee^  my 
eur ly  studies  and  professiooal  knowledge,  left 
me  no  room  to  doubt ;  and  as  the  evidences  of 
Keyelation  had  brought  me  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  I  could  find  no 
objection  to  the  resimiption  of  tenets  which  had 
so  long  possessed  my  oelief  The  communion 
in  which  I  was  indmed  to  procure  admission 
was  not,  indeed,  that  in  which  I  was  educated ; 
but  I  had  BO  long  wandered  away  firom  the 
Rcnnan  fold,  that,  when  approaching  the  Church 
of  TgnglfinH^  bifth  the  abtenee  of  what  haddriven 
vMfrom,  CathcUcimn,  and  the  existence  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  that  system,  made  me  feel 
as  if  I  were  returning  to  the  repaired  home  of 
my  youth." 

My  fKends,  why  would  not  the  yariegated 
hoBt  of  Doctors,  from  Bishop  Kemp  to  the 
«)ost  humble  of  those  who  follow,  in  his 
train,  members  as  well  of  the  Church  which 
he  deserted  as  of  that  into  which  he  climbed^ 
vouchade  to  tell  us  whether  they  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  place  of  eternal  punish- 
ment? What  say  they  to  Mr.  White  upon 
this  subject,  or  will  the  Doctors  hold  a  con- 
sultation upon  his  contradictions?  Indeed, 
his  disease  in  this  regard  has  already  assumed 
a  desperate  character,  and  yet  all  the  symp- 
toms have  not  been  developed. 

What  will  they  say  to  the  passages  in  the 
ve^  next  page  to  that  in  whicn  he  informs  us 
with  such  pathos  of  his  return  to  a  Church 
so  like  his  own,  *^  the  repaired  home  of  his 
youth."  For  he  tells  us  in  p.  31,  that  he  had 
no  ^  secret  leaning"  to  the  Church  that  he  hud 
left,  **  for  Catholicism  was  blended  with  his 
bitterest  recollections."  This  to  me  appears 
more  like  the  thoughtless  rhapsody  pf  some 
fimciful  laureate  emted  by  the  influence  of 
his  pipe  of  port,  than  like  the  sober  state- 
ment of  an  humble  convert  declaring  before 
€rod  axid  man  the  plain  fiicte  of  an  interest- 
ing occnrrence.  Did  the  associated  Doctors 
caunly  read  this  tissue  of  contradiction,  be- 
fore tney  gave  their  names  to  the  scrutiny  of 
a  patient,  investigating  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple! Did  they  tefore  God  in  singleness  of 
soul  believe  tliat  Whitens  book  was  an  hon- 
est relation  of  truth,  given  by  a  religious  man? 
If  they  did,  I  could  not  respect  their  powers 
of  criticism,  or  their  information.  If  they 
did  not,  what  am  I  to  say?  Shall  I  believe 
that  their  prejudice  against  onr  religion  urged 
them  to  assail  us  even  with  such  a  compila- 
tion. I  regret  their  act,  not  for  any  injury 
to  our  Church,  because,  it  has  done  us  ser- 
vice ;  but  I  regret  that  our  country  affords 
soch  an  exhibition.    I  shall  continue. 


I  remain  yours, 
CharkUw,  S.  C^  iVov.  flO,  1896. 


B.C. 


LETTER  Xm. 
7b  the  lUnnan  CkUkolics  cfthe  Uniied  States 
€f  America, 

My  Friends^ — ^We  have  now  brought 
Mr.  White,  through  a  series  of  imnrobabUi* 
ties  and  contradictions,  to  be  a  gooa  Protest- 
aniro{  the  Church  of  England;  whose  doc- 
trines he  subscribed  in  the  year  18 14,  having 
been  led  thereto  by  Paley  and  by  prayer. 
He  then  after  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half 
resumed  his  priestly  character,  which  by  the 
bye  he  had  never  thrown  off,  thouffh  he  had 
fifequently  disgraced  it.  The  Churcn  of  Eng- 
land  as  well  as  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
the  inamissibility  of  this  character,  which  is 
another  doctrine  not  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  which  they  agree.  I  shall  only 
remark  that  White  as  a  convert,  was  by  the 
English  Uw  required  to  swear  a  few  oaths, 
besides  subscribing  the  articles,  and  I  shall 
on  future  occasions,  have  to  advert  to  this, 
for  tiie  puipose.  of  shewing  that  his  own 
works  shew  him,  even  at  uie  date  of  last 
year,  to  hold  tenete  incompatible  with  this 
oath  and  with  those  articles. 

He  next  informs  us  tliat  at  Oxford  he 
spent  two  years  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  a 
nobleman.  This  was  after  he  had  **  returned 
to  the  repaired  home  of  his  youth,"  subse- 
quently  to  his  '^deliberation,  which  was  not 
one  of  great  difficulty  to  him,"  for  the  pur- 
pose ^  of  choosing  the  form  under  which  he 
was  to  profess  that  Cliristianity  of  whose 
substantial  truth  he  was  convinced,"  after  he 
had  **no  room  to  doubt"  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines'  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
truth  of  ¥^eh  he  had  solemnly  subscribed 
to  and  confirmed  with  his  oath.  All  inquiry 
we  must  suppose  was  now  at  an  end,  the  r^ 
ligion  he  had  embraced  he  had  no  doubt  was 
that  whkh  Christ  revealed,  and  which  was 
contained  in  the  hiws  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  ob* 
serve  which  he  made  ^a  solemn  engagement 
by  receiving  tbe  saciament"  in  ihtX  Church, 
[after  whidi,]  *'to  complete  such  acknow- 
ledWent  he  resumed  his  priestly  character." 
This  man  has  therefore  now  rest  in  his  faith, 
he  has  the  undoubted  conviction  that  all 
that  to  which  he  has  pledged  his  signature, 
his  oath,  the  saciament,  and  his  prieray  ciuu 
racter,  b  true.  Alas !  my  frieMs,  we  now 
begin  to  find  the  correct  manifestation  of 
w£it  all  this  is  worth  1  How  valueleas  are 
all  those  pledges  and  professions!!  Mr. 
White  as  yet  has  not  fiuth!  As  yethe  knows 
not  what  has  been  revealed!!!  So  he 
informs  us  himself  in  page  33  of  his  **  Evi- 
dence." 

"Neither  the  duties  of  the  tutorship^  nor  the 
continual  Buffisrings  which  I  have  endured  ever 
sinee,  oonld  danm  my  eagemeas  in  search  of 
religioiM  truth.    ShauIbaaaspeotedofMiaiD 
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deckntiont  AImI  let  the  oonfeMiciii 
I  am  goiog  to  make,  be  the  imques- 
tionafale,  though  melancholy  proof  of  my  sin- 
centjr. 

"For  more  than  three  years  m^  studies  in 
%nnity  were  to  me  a  source  of  mcreasing  at- 
tachment to  Christian  tSuth  and  practica  When 
I  quitted  my  charge  as  tutor,  I  had  begun  a 
aenes  of  diort  lectures  on  religion,  the  first  part 
of  which  I  deliyered  to  the  young  members  of 
thefiunily.  Having  retired  to  private  lodgings 
in  London,  it  was  my  intention  to  prosecute 
that  work  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons ; 
but  there  was  by  this  time  a  mental  pinenome- 
non  ready  to  appear  in  me,  to  which  I  cannot 
DOW  look  back  without  a  strong  sense  of  my 
own  weakness.  My  yehement  desire  of  know- 
ledge not  allowing  me  to  neglect  any  o^jkh:- 
tumty  of  reading  whatever  books  on  divmity 
came  to  my  hands,  I  studied  the  small  book  on 
Uie  Atonement,  by  Taylor  of  Norwich.  The 
oonfinned  habits  of  my  mind  were  too  mudi  in 
accordance  with  every  thing  tha.t  promised  to 
ramove  m^tery  finom  Christumity,  and  I  adopt* 
ed  Taylor's  views  without  in  the  least  suspect- 
ing the  consequences.  It  wils  not  long,  now- 
ever,  befor^  I  found  myself  beset  with  great 
doubts  on  ^he  divinity  of  Christ.  My  state 
DOW  became  ezceedin|fly  painiul ;  for,  though 
greatly  wanting  religious  comfort  in  the  s(Mii 
tode  of  a  sick  room,  where  I  was  a  prey  to 
p^  and  extreme  weakness,  I  perceived  that 
religious  practices  had  lost  their  power  of 
sooUiisg  me.  But  no  danger  or  suffering  has, 
in  the  course  of  mylife,  deterred  me  from  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  Having  now  suspected  that 
it  might  be  found  in  the  Uiiitarian  system,  I 
boldly  set outupoo  the  search ;  but  there  I  did 
not  mid  it.  Whatever  industiy  and  attention 
could  do,  all  was  performed  with  candor  and 
eamestoess ;  but,  m  lengtii  of  time,  Christiani- 
ty, in  the  light  of  Unitarianism,  appeared  to 
me  a  mightv  work  to  little  purpose ;  and  I  lost 
all  hope  of  quieting  my  mind.  With  doubts 
unsatisfied  wherever  I  turned,  I  found  myself 
rapidly  sliding  into  the  gulf  of  sceptidsm ;  but 
it  pleMed  God  to  prevent  my  complete  re- 
lapse. I  knew  too  well  the  map  of  infidelity 
to  be  deluded  a  second  time  by  the  hope  of 
finding  a  resting  place  to  the  sole  of  my  Ibot, 
throughoot  its  wide  domains ;  and  now  I  took 
and  kepi  a  determination  to  give  my  mind 
some  rest,  finom  the  studies,  which,  owing  to 
my  peculiar  circumstances  had  evidently  ooca- 
liooed  the  moral  fever  under  which  I  labored 
What  was  the  real  state  of  my  faith  in  this 
period  of  darkness,  God  alone  can  judge.  Thia 
ooly  can  I  state  with  confidence, — that  I 
fsmyed  daily  for  liffht ;  that  I  invariably  con- 
ridered  myself  bound  to  obey  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel;  and  that,  when  harassed  with 
fresh  doubts,  and  tempted  to  turn  away  from 
Christ>  I  often  repeated  from  my  heart  the 
aflecUqg  exclamation  of  the  Apostle  Peter— 
^iowhaa  shall  Igof  thou  haat  the  words  of 
eteraallifiB." 


After  reading  thia  extract  I  would  ask 
whether  this  good  man  had  not  as  much 
reason  for  leaving  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Eng^d  as  he  had  for  leaving  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Spain.  And,  whether,  if  in  this 
state  of  mina  he  had  selected  profligate  infi- 
dels for  his  companions,  read  the  works  of 
philosophists  against  revelation,  indulged  in 

SroBs  immoral  habits,  in  a  word  acted  in 
ngland  as' he  had  acted  in  Spain,  the  re- 
sult would  not  have  been  similar?  There- 
fore upon  his  own  shewing,  it  was  not  the 
superiority  of  evidence,  the  prepondenmoe 
of  argument  in  fiivor  of  Protestantism  over 
Catholicism,  which  kept  him  now  in  the 
new  church,  nor  was  it  that  faith  which  is 
founded  upon  the  conviction  of  unerring 
truth,  when  the  special  truth  has  been  clear- 
ly proved;  but  he  avoids  infidelity,  because 
he  nad  experienced  its  folly,  and  he  remains 
a  Protestant,  not  upon  a  Protestant  principle, 
but  upon  a  Catholic  principle ;  not  because 
he  discovers  the  special  truth  of  the  particu- 
lar doctrine,  but  because  he  must  adhere  to 
the  declarations  of  Christ :  and  to  me  it  ia 
most  extraovdmaiy  how  he  can  know  what 
is  the  meaning  of  those  dechurations,  unless 
he  takes  it  from  the  authority  of  the  Chuich, 
for  he  does  not  take  it  upon  his  own  private 
judffment,  since  he  informs  us  that  he  was 
imable  to  form  any  judgment  or  decision  as 
to  what  Christ  taught :  doubt,  and  the  moral 
fever,  not  conviction  of  truth,  having  been 
the  result  of  his  studies,  and  hence  he  rests 
from  his  studies  without  coming  to  any 
decision,  and  therefore  if  he  believes,  it  must 
be  upon  authority,  and  not  upon  private 
judgment 

**  For  some  time  I  thought  it  an  act  of  crimi- 
nal insincerity  to  approa(£,  with  these  doubts, 
the  sacramental  tade ;  but  the  consdousness 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  alter  my  state 
of  mind,  and  that,  if  death,  as  it  appeared  very 
probable,  should  overtake  me  as  I  was,  I 
could  only  throw  myself  with  all  my  doubts 
upon  the  mercy  of  my  Maker ;  induced  me  to 
do  the  same  in  the  perfonnance  of  the  most 
solemn  act  of  religioD.* 

This  is  the  man  who  in  Spain  daily  ap- 
proached the  sacramental  table,  not  only 
with  doubts,  bat  with  absolute  infidelity, 
and  this  during  his  ten  years  of  hypo- 
crisy ! — ^Let  his  own  words  be  his  own  con- 
deouiation. 

I  ahaU  not  dwell  now  upon  thia  most  ex- 
traordinaiY  but  by  no  means  uncommon  as- 
sertion **that  it  was  not  in  his  pcrwer  to  alter 
his  state  of  ndnd.**  Never  was  there  a  more 
groinndless,  a  more  dangeroTis,  or  a  more  uv 
religiona  propontion.  But  1  am  not  now 
examfauDg  his  doetrine,  but  his  history.  How 
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qoicklv  he  overcomes  his  scraples ;  and  with- 
out faith  he  does  that  for  which  faith  is  re- 
quired, and  pledges  a  virtue  which  he  does 
not  possess.  As  yet  then  Mr.  White  is  not 
a  believer.  But  now  his  conversion  is  to  be 
effected. 

^  Bat  I  had  not  often  to  undergo  thia  awful 
trial  Objections  which,  during  this  struggle, 
had  appeared  to  mo  unanswerable,  began  gra- 
dually to  lose  their  weight  on  my  mind.  The 
Christian  Evidences  wh^h,  at  the  period  of  my 
change  firom  infidelity,  struck  me  as  powerful 
in  detail,  now  presenting  themselves  eollfetively, 
acquired  a  strength  which  no  detached  diffictd- 
ties  (and  all  the  arguments  of  infidelity  are  so,) 
could  shake.  My  mind,  in  fact,  found  rest  in 
that  kind  of  conviction  which  belongs  peculiar- 
ly to  moral  subjects,  and  seems  to  depend  on  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  truth  through  broken 
clouds  of  doubt,  which  it  is  not  in  thejpower 
of  mortal  man  completely  to  dispeL  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  I  allude  to  either  mysterious 
or  enthusiastic  feelings ;  I  speak  of  conviction 
arising  from  examination.  JBut  any  man,  ac- 
customed to  observe  the  workings  of  the  mind, 
will  agree,  that  conviction,  in  intricate  moral 
questions,  comes  finally  in  the  shape  of  internal 
feeling— Hi  pereeptum  perfectly  distinct  from 
syHogistic  conviction,  out  which  exerts  the 
strongest  power  over  our  moral  nature.  Such 
perception  of  the  truth  is,  indeed,  the  spring  of 
our  most  important  actions,  the  common  bond 
of  social  life,  the  ground  of  retributive  justice, 
the  parent  of  all  human  laws.  Yet,  it  is  in- 
separable from  more  or  less  doubt ;  for  doubtleet 
conviction  is  only  to  be  found  about  objects  of 
sense,  or  those  abstract  creations  of  the  mind, 
pore  number  and  dimension,  which  employ  the 
ingenuity  of  mathematicians.  That  assurance 
respectinff  things  not  seen,  which  the  scriptures 
call  ^iM,  is  a  eupeimatural  gift,  which  reason- 
ing can  never  produce.  Iliis  difference  be- 
tween the  conviction  resulting  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Christian  Evidences,  axid  faith,  in 
the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  appears  to 
me  of  vital  importance,  and  much  to  be  at- 
tended to  by  such  as,  having  renounced  the 
Gospel,  are  yet  disposed  to  give  a  candid  hear- 
ing to  its  adfvocates.  Hie  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidences,  is  that  of  leading  any  consider- 
ate mind,  unobstructed  by  prejudice,  to  the 
records  of  revelation,  and  making  it  ready 
to  derive  instruction  from  that  source  of  super- 
natund  truth ;  but  it  is  the  apirit  of  truth 
alone  that  can  impart  the  internal  conviction 
of  faith. 

Mark  then  finally  what  he  describes  his 
faith  to  be,  a  belief  of  truth  accompanied 
with  clouds  of  doubt,  which  it  is  not  in 
man's  power  to  dispel ;  conviction  of  truth, 
perception  of  truth,  yet  not  conviction,  and 
not  perception,  because  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  doubt  ABsurance  of  truth 
given  by  God«  beoaoae  sapematoral,  and  yet 


not  as  strong  an  assurance  of  truth  aa  we 
have  from  the  objects  that  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  our  senses.  An  internal  con- 
viction of  faith,  coming  from  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  and  yet  inseparaUe  from  more  or  leas 
doubt  My  friends,  is  this  contradictorr  jar- 
ffon  intelligible?  Yet  such  is  Mr.  White's 
&ith!!  Was  I  wrong  then  when  I  asserted 
that  as  yet  he  had  no  faith.  We  call  fruth 
<«  a  firm  belief  of  all  that  God  reveals.**  The 
objects  of  sense  may  and  do  frequently  de- 
lude and  deceive,  but  God  cannot  deceire. 
Error  is  frequently  detected  in  the  operationB 
of  the  mind  respecting  pure  nuniber  and 
dimension,  mathematicians  have  frequently 
erred  and  misled.  But  who  shall  say  that 
God  might  be  deceived  ?  Who  shall  say  that 
God  can  deceive  us  when  he  reveals  Know- 
ledge, and  requires  our  belief?  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  may  pass  away,  but  his  word 
cannot  faU. 

Will  Bishop  Kemp  call  this  bUsphemy  of 
White  a  deacnption  of  faith?  Will  this  pack 
of  Doctors  avow  that  the  certainty  of  what 
the  scriptures  contain  is  more  liable  to  doubt 
than  is  the  investigation  of  the  philosopher? 
I  have  frequently  discovered  that  respecta- 
ble gentlemen  iod  good  scholars  of  other 
Churches,  with  whom  I  conversed,  had  not 
the  most  remote  idea  of  the  nature  of  faith. 
But  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  find 
a  congregated  assembly  of  Protestant  assail- 
ants of  Catholicism,  with  a  convert  bishop 
at  their  head,  avow  by  implication  that  they 
are  not  as  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  preach,  which  the  Spirit  of 
trtUh  reveals,  and  imparts,  and  which  the 
Bible  contains,  as  they  are  of  the  truth  of 
what  falls  under  the  observation  of  their 
senses.  Yet  these  gentlemen  are  well  paid 
for  preaching  as  truth  what  they  only  per- 
ceive througn  broken  clouds  of  doubt,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  com- 
pletely to  dispel !  The  truths  of  the  Bible, 
they  say  are  surrounded  by  such  doubts,  the 
Catholic  says  thev  are  not;  and  yet  these 
gentlemen  assail  tne  Catholic  for  not  making 
3ie  Bible  the  standard  of  his  belief! ! !  Will 
Bishop  Kemp  adhere  to  White  and  give  up 
the  Biole :  or  adhere  to  the  Bible,  and  confess 
that  he  did  wrong  in  recommending  this  uii> 
believer  as  an  orthodox  son  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church?  If  Bishop  Kemp  has  not  so 
much  affection  for  his  beloved  Zion,  even  I 
shall  protect  her  against  the  sceptic  renegade. 
The  Church  of  Engknd  teaches  that  the 
truth  of  the  Scripture  is  infallibly  established 
White  does  not  give  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  EngUnd,  though  he  pledged  his 
oath  to  give  it 

Having  thus,  as  he  state%  ^'^ne  throoffh 
the  religious  history  of  his  mind,"  he  adds 
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tiut  under  that  **  mental  despotiam  which 
would  preveot  inveatigation  by  the  fear  of 
eternal  min,  or  which  mocks  reason  by  grant- 
mg  the  examination  of  the  premises  while 
H  zeeerves  to  itself  the  right  of  drawing  con- 
clusions; he  was  iiresiatibly  urged  into  a 
denial  of  revelation."  If,  as  tt  would  appear, 
he  means  this  as  a  description  of  the  system 
of  our  Church,  his  first  assertion  is  a  gross 
mistatement:  so  far  from  preventing,  we  in- 
vite investigation;  we  dread  the  careless,  the 
heedless,  the  persons  who  only  glance  and 
n^idly  hasten  to  undue  conclusions,  because 
they  have  not  investigated;  but  we  have  no 
dr^d  of  him  who  calmly  and  closely  sesrches 
with  a  sincere  love  for  truth.  White  him- 
self finds  his  first  position  to  be  untenable^ 
ami  he  therefore  quickly  abandons  it,  and 
takes  np  another,  but  oiSe,  if  possible,  less 
fitted  for  his  purpose:  he  admits  that  we  in- 
vite to  a  close  examination  of  the  premises, 
but  will  not  allow  a  right  of  drawing  conclu- 
siona  except  in  one  way.  Did  any  logician 
know  of  opposite  conclusions  flowing  firom 
the  same  premises?  Was  there  ever  such 
a  mockery  of  resson  as  to  assert  that  contra- 
dictions can  flow  from  the  same  source  of 
reason?  Is  it  because  the  Catholic  Church 
J4>plies  in  the  important  concern  of  religion 
the  great  prineij^e  of  right  reason,  of  good 
flense,  and  of  correct  logic,  that  she  is  to  be 
accused  of  mocking  reason?  Could  this 
sentence  have  been  indited  by  a  man  of  com- 
mon information?  Does  Bishop  Kemp  ap- 
proye  of  this?  Surely  the  only  rational 
mode  of  testing  an  argument  of  religion  is 
by  investigation  of  the  premises:  there  can 
be  no  liberty,  no  choice  as  to  the  conclusion. 

This  extraordinary  outrage  upon  logic  is 
followed  by  an  outrage  upon  truth.  *'But 
no  sooner  did  I  obtain  freedom,  than  instead 
of  my  mind  running  riot  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  lonf  delayed  boon,  it  opened  to  convic- 
tion and  acknowledged  the  truth  of  Cliris- 
tianity."  His  mind  was  as  free  in  Spain  as  it 
was  in  England,  and  he  tells  us  the  conse- 
quence in  Doblado^s  Letters. 

But  even  after  his  arrival  in  England,  four 
years  elapse  before  he  is,accordm£r  to  his 
own  account,  convinced  of  the  snostantial 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  five  years  after, 
that  is  nine  years  after  his  arriw  in  Eng- 
land, and  nineteen  years  after  emancipating 
his  mind  from  the  despotism  of  being  o  bliged 
to  draw  correct  conclusions  firom  examined 
premises,  he  is  rapidly  gliding  into  the  gulf 
of  scepticism,  from  which  he  escapes,  not  by 
the  examination  of  either  premises  or  con- 
clusions; but  by  throwing  himself,  with  all 
his  doubts,  **  upon  the  mercy  of  his  maker," 
and  by  having  **a  jterception  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  sylTogistic  conviction,'*  ''an  intui- 


tive perception  of  truth  through  broken 
clouds  of  aoubt,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  mortal  man  to  dispel.'* 

Here  I  close  m^  examination  of  the  cluu 
racter  of  Mr.  White.  From  his  own  words, 
he  is  the  illiberal  descendant  of  a  persecuted, 
Irish  Catholic  family,  who,  having  deserted 
his  religion  and  his  country,  calls  upon  the 
oppressive  government  of  Great  Britain  to 
continue  the  affliction  of  the  land  of  his  an- 
cestors, since  its  inhabitants  will  not,  like 
him,  desert  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  of 
their  choice.  He  is  a  man  whose  youth  was 
spent  in  crime,  whose  manhood  was  a  tissue 
of  hypocrisy,  infidehty,  injustice  and  profli- 
gacy, who  asserts  gross  falsehoods,  and  piles 
up  innumerable  contradictions,  upon  the 
most  solemn  subject;  a  man  who  is  totally 
bereft  of  family  affection,  having  exhibited 
the  weakness  of  his  parents,  and  betrayed 
the  solemnly  confided  secrets  of  his  sisters, 
if  his  relation  be  true;  a  man  upon  whose 
word  you  can  place  no  reliance,  upon  whose 
reasoning  you  can  set  no  value,  and  upon 
whose  conscience  you  can  fix  no  bond;  for 
he  has  deliberately  made,  and  as  deliberately 
broken,  his  solemn  vows,  he  has  sworn  and 
forsworn;  and  he  has  solemnly  called  God  to 
witness  what  was  legally  and  morally  impos- 
sible: such  is  his  account  of  himself,  and  if 
sacrilege  can  add  another  tinge  to  the  colors 
which  he  has  laid  on;  he  committed  sacrilege 
in  the  profiination  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
daily  during  ten  years  in  Spain,  and  went  to 
the  sacramental  table  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land whilst  harassed  with  doubts,  at  a  ''time 
he  thought  it  an  act  of  criminal  insincerity  to 
approach  with  these  doubts  to  the  sacra- 
mental table,"  merely  because  "he  was  con- 
scious that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  alter 
the  state  of  his  mind." 

This  is  the  witness  of  extraordinary  quali- 
fications, whom  the  Right  R^.  Father  in 
God,  James  Kemp,D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland,  and 
the  Rev.  William  Hawley,  the  Rev.  Doctors 
Wilmer,  Tyng,  and  Co.  brin^  forward  to 
convict  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  femily,  for  so  great  is  the  number  in 
our  communion,  and  all  their  predecessors 
since  tiie  days  of  the  Apostles,  amongst 
whom  were  and  are  some  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  and  best  benefhctors  of  tte  hu- 
man race. 

I  probably  have  been  thought  tedious, 
and  may  have  been  looked  upon  as  hliving 
strayed  firom  -the  true  question,  which  was 
the  value  of  the  "Evidence."  But  its  value 
must  necessarily  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  character  of  the  witness,  and  as  he 
was  trumpeted  forth  as  above  all  suspksion, 
and  possessing  peculiar  facilities  and  ni^ 
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common  qualifications,  I  felt  myself  called 
upon  to  exhibit  him  each  as  he  really  is,  from 
his  own  words.  I  have  other  information, 
which  I  have  abstained  from  using,  as  thoueh 
I  Imew  the  correctness  of  tiie  facts,  I  coiud 
not  adduce  the  auth<Nrity.  I  shall  now,  in 
every  case  where  we  have  only  Mr.  Whitens 
assertion  for  the  truth  of  the  fiust,  consider 
it  as  not  worth  examination,  until  some  one 
of  his  compurgators  shall  prove  him  worthy 
of  credit — and  my  future  letters  shall  contain 
an  examination  of  his  '<  Evidence." 

Yours,  B.  C. 

Charkstmy  &  CyNov.  27, 1826. 

LETxiR  XIV. 

7b  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  UnUed  States 
^America. 

Mt  FkiEirDS, — Having  disposed  of  the 
'author,  we  now  come  to  his  work.  The 
**  Evidence'^  of  Mr.  White  consists  of  three 
portions,  viz.  his  assertions,  the  value  of 
which  is  nothing;  his  reasoning,  which  is 
worth  what  may  oe  found  to  be  the  result  of 
its  examination;  and  the  statements  and 
reasoninffs  of  others;  the  value  of  which 
is  to  be  determined  also  upon  their  exami* 
nation.  His  work  is  divided  into  chapters, 
each  of  which  contains  his  evidence  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  doctrines  or  practices  of 
our  Church.  His  second  chapter  is  the  one 
which  I  now  come  to  examine.  This  re- 
gards the  real  and  practical  extent  cf  the  aU' 
ihority  of  the  Pope^  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faiik  Next,  Intolerance,  its  natural 
ccmsequences,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  his 
statements  respecting  the  first  portion  of  this 
matter. 

He  first  states  that,  in  Catholic  countries, 
the  distinction  between  doctrines  of  faith 
which  are  immutable,  and  opinions  upon 
which  disputes  and  differences  are  tolerated 
is  clearly  un<]^rstood ;  but  such  a  distinction 
is  not  understood  in  England.  If  he  means 
to  insinuate,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
British  islands  are  not  as  well  mfbrmed  re- 
specting this  distinction  as  are  any  other 
portion  of  their  fellow-members  in  the 
Chuich,  he  has  written  what  is  not  true.  If 
he  means  only  to  state,  that  Protestants  do 
not  generally  understimd  the  distinction,  I 
ajpee  with  him,  and  will  go  farther  and  assert, 
that  in  this  country  I  have  acaicely  met  with 
a  Protestant  who  had  the  most  remote  no- 
tion of  the  distinction.  As,  periiaps,  some 
such  persons  may  read  this  letter,  I  shall 
exhibit  its  nature,  because  it  is  important 
By  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Uatholks 
Chuich,  no  person  is  bound  to  believe  any 
thing  as  an  article  of  faith,  save  what  God 
has  revealed.  If  God  has  revealed  its  truth, 
that  truth  is  immutable;  no  discovery  in 


science,  no  progress  of  knowledge,  no  ini- 
provement  in  society,  can  make  that  which 
God  has  revealed  cease  to  be  the  truth  of 
God ;  it  must  continue  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
fiiith ;  immutable,  ureformable,  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  in  every  nation  of  the  world. 
The  denial  of  such  truth  constitutes  the  loss 
of  faiths  and  a .  separation  from  the  Church. 
There  are  several  topics  in  some  measure 
connected  with  religion,  upon  which  we  haye 
no  revelation  of  G<^  or  if  he  made  a  revela- 
tion, we  have  no  evidence  thereof;  those 
topics  are  frequently  discussed;  Roman  Ca- 
tholics believe  that  no  power  was  left  to  the 
Church  to  compel  us  to  adopt  any  particu- 
lar opinion  upon  those  topics,  if  God  made 
no  revelation,  because  no  power  but  that  of 
God  himself  can  command  liie  submis»on  of 
tiie  human  mind;  and  if  it  should  so  ha{»- 
pen,  that  a  doubt  existed,  as  to  whether  any 
revelation  was  made  upon  such  topics,  during 
the  inquiry,  and  until  the  <tiBcovery  of  the 
evidence,  the  Church  has  no  power  to  com- 
mand our  adoption  of  one  opinion,  or  our 
rejection  thereof  She  is  said  then  to  tole- 
rate any  such  opinion :  because,  if  she  does 
not  see  that  God  has  revealed  what  is  incom- 
patible with  its  truth,  she  cannot  prevent  its 
being  held,  nor  cut  off  from  her  communion 
those  persons  who  may,  upon  such  topic, 
hold  even  contradictory  opinions.  Thus  she 
cannot  tolerate  an  error  in  fiuth;  but  she 
does  and  must  tolerate  difference  of  opinion 
where  fiuth  is  not  concerned. 

When,  therefore,  I  state  that  for  Catholic 
faith  an  agreement  with  the  Qiurch  in  all 
her  doctrines  is  required,  I  do  not  mean  opi- 
nions by  doctrines,  for  doctrine  is  what  God 
has  revealed ;  opinion  is  but  the  conjecture 
of  man;  doctrme  emanates  firom  the  Al- 
mighty, and  is  testified  by  the  tribunal  of  the 
Church ;  opinion  flows  from  human  reason- 
ing, and  can  be  testified  by  no  tribunal: 
each  individual  forms  his  own,  and  changes 
it  when  and  to  what  extent  he  pleases.  The 
Church  is  answerable  for  all  the  results  of 
her  doctrine,  but  is  not  chargeable  vnth 
either  the  opinions  or  the  results  of  the  opi- 
nions of  her  members,  however  elevated  or 
depressed  may  be  their  station.  The  doc- 
trine is  known  from  the  testimony  of  the 
^*  lie  tribunal ;  the  opinion  is  found  in  the 
uisitions  of  individuals  or  parties.  In 
our  courts  of  law,  the  decision  of  the  bench 
is  of  value,  and  is  authority ;  but  the  private 
opinion  of  one  of  the  ju<4f^  or  the  argu- 
ment of  one  of  the  lawyers,  or  of  any  num* 
ber  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  is  not  the 
decision  of  the  court  By  keeping  tins  dis- 
tinction which  White  recognizes,  with  which 
every  Catholic  is  conversant,  but  with  which 
few  Protestants  are  acquainted,  fully  in  view, 
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akuMi  all  Wlfite'8  ngnmeiit  will  be  found 
woifle  than  Talueleas. 

As  I  am  in  some  measnie  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  order  of  the  work,  I  am  here  com- 
pelled to  make  a  digresBlon  to  another  topic. 
White  next  diatingniaheB  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  two  kinds  of  writers;  one  who 
write  for  the  Protestant  public,  and  for  Ca- 
tholies  who  cannot  digest  the  real  system  of 
the  Roman  head :  *^  the  other  who  write  for 
the  mass  of  the  British  snd  Irish  Church, 
who  still  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  sys- 
tem, such  as  it  is  professed  in  countries 
whcore  all  other  religions  are  condemned  by 
law."  **  In  our  devotional  books,  he  recog- 
nises every  feature  of  the  religion  in  which 
he  was  educated.''  In  those  intended  for 
the  public  at  large,  he  finds  only  a  flattering 
portrait,  almost  ideal  and  disguised  to  pre- 
vent disgust 

Upon  this  passage  I  shall  not  have  to  dwell 
for  any  length  of  time,  I  shall  merely  remark: 
first,  that  as  regarded  what  he  calls  ^  Cath- 
olics who  cannot  diffest  the  real  system,"  it 
wonld  be  the  most  drivelling  folly  to  write 
for  them  books  of  one  kind  with  a  digestible 
doctrine,  different  from  that  which  was  indi- 
gestible, and  which  they  could  purchase  in 
any  shop,  or  take  up  in  any  church,  or  find 
in  any  family;  which  they  had  in  their  hands 
in  childhood,  were  examined  upon  in  their 
youth,  and  heard  preached  from  every  pulpit 
during  their  lives-— such  an  attempt  at  impos* 
ture  would  defeat  itself.  What  can  be  thought 
of  the  moral  feeling,  or  of  the  understand- 
ing of  him  who  could  make  such  a  statement? 
If  White  knew  the  fiusts  he  must  have  seen 
the  books,  why  does  he  not  give  the  disson- 
ant passages?  Our  books  of  devotion  are 
held  on  sue  by  booksellers  of  every  religious 
denomination:  many  of  the  best  editions 
have  been  given  by  Protestants.  To  what 
straits  then  must  that  man  be  driven  who 
wonld  make  such  an  assertion  as  the  above  ? 
In  any  ordinary  case,  this  flagrant  falsehood 
would  speak  enou^  for  the  condemnation  of 
him  who  made  it.  But  we  have  here  a  most 
important  concession,  or  rather  recognition 
of  a  plain  &ct,  viz .  '^  That  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  mass  (f  the  British  and  Pish  Cath- 
otic  Church  is  such  as  it  is  in  those  countries, 
where  aU  other  rdigitms  are  condemned  by  late. 
Consequently,  the  same  as  it  is  in  Spain: 
for  White  recqgimes  every  feature  of  the  reH- 
gion  in  which  he  was  educated,"  p.  42. 

He  then  introduces  Mr.  Charles  Butler's 
Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a 
most  artful  picture  of  the  disguismg  kind, 
but  without  making  the  comparison  which 
would  have  sustained  his  assertion  if  trae. 
I  floret  much  never  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of , seeing  this  work.  Mid  the  more  so,  as 


on  the  present  oeeasion  itsanses  me  to  write 
under  consideiable  disadvantage.  He  chuff- 
es  Mr.  Butler  with  having  mane  a  mistake  m 
translating  a  Latin  passage-— but  wlidoh  mis- 
take has  no  concern  that  I  can  see  with  any 
doctrine— and  therefore  I  shall  giant  the  vkv 
tor  the  full  benefit  of  his  plume.*  At  all 
events  it  would  tend  to  show  that  ignorant 
as  were  the  monks  at  Seville,  they  knew  how 
to  teach  I^tin,  and  that  all  their  pains  were 
not  lost  upon  their  precocious  pupiL  Having 
now  triumphantly  fixed  this  feather  in  his 
cap,  he  comes  flushed  with  conquest  to  in- 
form the  British  Catholics  that  JMLr.  Butler 
has  given  an  incorrect  view  of  their  most  as* 
sential  duties  as  Catholics.  We  must  recol- 
lect that  this  is  the  same  Mr.  White  who  paid 
no  attention  to  the  duU  lectures  of  divinity  at 
Seville,  and  who  took  out  his  degree  at 
Osuna^  for  which  no  examination  or  interval 
was  required.  This  same  ffSnUeman  now 
bloated  into  knowledge,  and  swelled  to  aa 
great  a  size  as  Dr.  Kemp  could  desire,  pays 
**  attention  to  some  remarks  on  that  part  of 
Butler's  book  which  treats  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pope."— Of  course  m  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  be  able  to  shew  how  his 
remarks  have  or  have  not  any  bearing  upon 
a  book  which  I  have  not  seen:  but  I  shall 
take  up  the  remarks  upon  their  own  merits. 
Let  us  now  examine  them. 

**  The  Book  of  the  Jtwnan  Catholic  Church 
labors  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  over  the  Oatholics  is  of  so  spirit- 
ual a  nature,  as,  if  strictly  redooed  to  what  the 
creed  of  that  Ohurch  requires,  can  never  inter- 
fere with  the  civil  duties  of  those  who  own  that 
authority.  That  the  supreme  head  of  the  Oath- 
olics has  for  a  long  senes  of  centuries,  actually 
claimed  a  paramount  obedience,  and  thus  actu- 
ally interfered  with  the  civil  allegiance  of  his 
spiritual  subjects ;  is  as  notorious  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Koman  See.  The  question  then, 
is,  whether  this  was  a  mere  abuse,  the  effect  of 
human  passions  encouraged  by  the  ignorance 
of  those  ages,  or  a  fiiir  consequence  of  aoctrines 
held  by  the  Roman  Church  as  of  divine  oriffin, 
and  consequently  immutable.  I  will  proceed  in 
this  inquiry  upon  Mr.  Butler's  own  statement  of 
Roman  Catholic  articles  of  faith,  which  is 
found  p.  118  of  the  first  edition  of  his  work." 

Not  80  ihst  however,  for  I  must  exhibit 
White's  own  ikults  as  I  proceed.  In  tUs 
extract  we  have  at  least  two.  Every  Roman 
Catholic  in  America  vrill  join  Mr.  Butler  in 
declaring  that  the  Pope's  authority  is  merely 
of  a  spiritual  nature  and  can  never  interfere 
with  the  temporal  authority  of  our  govern- 
ment White  asserts  that  during  centuries 
the  Vope  has  claimed  a  paramount  obedience 
and  thus  interfered  witn  the  civil  allegiance 

•  See  Appendix-^Note  0. 
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of  his  Bpiritual  subjects.  The  fslhey  of  every 
dishonest  writw  is  founded  npon  vaffnenesa 
Here  sre  twovaffue  expressions,** along  se- 
ries of  eentaries'' and  **  his  spiritual  subjects." 
We  saw  before  that  the  Catholic  failii  is  ad- 
wajrs  the  sune,  and  is  the  same  for  all  per- 
sons. To  be  the  foundation  of  a  good  argu- 
ment those  two  vague  expressions  should  as 
logicians  would  say,  be  taken  umversally, 
that  is  t6  embrace  every  age  and  every  spirit- 
ual subject  of  the  Pope.  But  in  met  the 
first  ^'long  series  of  centuries"  embraces  on- 
ly a  period  of  special  regulation  which  com- 
menced very  many  centuries  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Popedom, 
and  continues  to  subsist ;  hence  it  is  at  best 
what  logicians  would  call  a  particular  propo- 
sition, and  Mr.  White,  against  every  rule  of 
reason,  would  make  it  £e  foundation  of  an 
universal  conclusion ;  which  is  just  as  good 
reasoning  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  every 
priest  was  an  infidel  because  Mr.  White  and 
a  few  of  his  profligate  companions  lost  their 
fiuth.  Again,  though  the  Pope  did  upon 
fecial  grounds  interfere  with  the  civil  alle- 
giance of  some  of  his  spiritual  subjects,  it  is 
equally  notorious  that  where  those  circum- 
stances did  not  exist,  he  did  not  Attempt  to 
interfere  vrith  others.  Many  Catholic  kings 
aided  by  their  Catholic  subjects,  took  the 
field  against  his  allies,  and  did  not  thereby 
lose  their  iaith  or  forfeit  their  character  of 
his  spiritual  subjects  even  whilst  they  were 
his  temporal  opponents. 

The  gentleman  next  gives  us  this  disjune- 
(iye  proposition :  **  Either  the  Pope  was  then 
an  usurper,  or  he  held  his  power  by  divine 
and  immutable  authority."  Miserable  sophist! 
--B  very  tyro  would  have  told  you  that  yoUr 
diqnnction  admitted  a  mean,  and  that  mean 
the  fact  **  It  was  not  an  usurpation,  nor 
was  it  held  by  divine  right,  but  oy  the  con- 
cession and  the  institution  of  the  princes  and 
the  people  of  Christendom."  Suppose  Bishop 
Kemp  seated  in  the  Presidential  cnau*  in  place 
of  Mr.  Adams,  by  the  Mr  and  constitutional 
act  of  the  American  people ;  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  intellect  of  him  who  would 
yauntingly  proclaun,  that  [either]  he  was 
an  usurper,  or  he  held  the  Presidency  by  vir- 
tue of  his  being  a  Protestant  Bishop.  Yet  the 
argument  whi^  would  support  this  disjunc- 
live  would  be  just  as  good  as  that  which  for 
our  ams,  we  are  forced  to  bear  with  from 
men  who  are  thought  to  have  information. 
It  is  the  sophism  which  argues  that  coinci- 
dence is  the  exhibition  of  cause  and  effect, 
just  as  good  as  the  reasoning  of  a  man  who 
would  say,  that  no  one  but  a  priest  could 
discover  and  form  our  system  of  Astronomy, 
because  it  hi4>pened  that  Copernicus  was  a 
priest    Will  our  American  doctors  support 


the  correctness  of  Mr.  White^i  diqunction? 
Yet  I  am  informed  that  some  of  them  teadi 
logic,  and  others  are  or  have  been  professors 
of  Theology ! !  !-^I  should  not  be  astonished 
if  Parson  Hawley  asserted  that  it  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  Catiiolic  niith  that  our  Saviour  taught 
St  Peter  how  many  soldiers  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  defend  the  Papal  territory,  be. 
cause  Pepin  and  Chariemagne  had  about 
seven  or  eight  centuries  after  his  death  given 
the  territory  to  one  of  his  successors ! — ^It 
would  be  just  as  rational  as  the  assertion 
which  I  have  been  examining. 

The  author  of  the  **  Evidence"  then  quotes 
the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Butler,  and 
begins  his  comment  as  will  be  found  below. 

"  A  chain  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  pa 
pel  power  might  be  supposed :  on  the  first  link 
we  might  place  the  Koman  Catholic  writers 
who  hare  immoderately  exalted  the  preroga- 
tive  of  the  Pope ;  on  the  last  we  might  place 
the  Roman  Catholic  writers  who  have  unduly 
depressed  it ;  and  the  centre  link  might  be  con- 
siaered  to  represent  the  canon  of  the  10th  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Florence,  which  defined 
that '  full  power  was  delegated  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome  in  tne  person  of  St  Peter,  tp  feed,  regu- 
late and  govern  the  universal  Church,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  general  councils  and  holy  can- 
ons.** This  (adds  the  author,  in  capitalB)  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roican  Catholic  CRuaoR  ov 
THE  AuTRoarTY  OP  THE  PopB,  and  beyond  it 
no  Roman  Catholic  is  required  to  believe." 

*'  When  I  examine  the  vague  comprehensive- 
neas  cf  this  decree,  I  can  hiurdly  conceive  what 
else  the  Roman  Catholics  couldi  be  required  to 
believe.  Full  power  to  feed,  regulate  and  goe- 
em  theuniverMl  church,  can  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  sincere  Catholic  no  idea  of  limitatioa" 

In  this  too  tliere  is  a  want  of  honesty  or 
want  of  intellect:  I  presume  it  is  the  first, 
because  the  commenUitor  asserts,  that  there 
is  nolimitalion:  whereas  a  distinct  limitation 
is  expressed  in  the  very  passage  as  quoted  by 
himself  That  limitation  is  the  expression  of 
the  councils  and  canons,  '*as  expressed  in 
the  general  councils  and  holy  canons."  Now 
those  general  councils  and  canons  have  never 
extended  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  tempo- 
rals, but  have  always  restrained  it  to  spirituals, 

[  *  Item,  diffinimus  sanctam  apostoUcam  se- 
dem,  et  Romanum  Pontificem  in  universxmi  or* 
bem  tenere  primatum,  et  ipsum  pontificem  Ro- 
manum successorem  esse  beati  retri  prindpis 
apostolorum,  et  verum  Christi  vicarium,  totius- 
que  Ecclesiffi  caput  et  omnium  ChristiaDorom 
patrem  ac  doctorem  ezistere ;  et  ipsi  in  beato 
retro  pascendi,  regendi  ac  gubemandi  univer- 
salem  ecclesiam  a  domino  m»tro  Jesu  Christo 
plenam  potestatem  timditam  esse ;  qnemad- 
modem  etiamin  gestis  cscumenicorum  cgdoI' 
iorum,  et  in  sacris  canonibos  continetur.  Coae 
Flor,  Zabbe,  Thm.  jdii,  OoL  61fi.] 
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except  when  they  re^ogrnised  in  special  ouee 
the  gnnt  of  aathority  made  by  princes  or 
peojSe  for  their  own  benefit  to  the  Pope. 
nat  those  councils  or  canons  never  stated 
that  he  had  any  snch  power  by  dirrine  right 
mtd  immuUtbhf  recognized  as  of  failK  An- 
other restriction  ia  in^the  word  Church  itself, 
for  the  Church  which  ia  the  congregation  of 
the  fiuthfnl,  is  a  body  established  for  spiritnal 
objects,  as  a  kinffdoin,  an  empire,  a  republic 
are  bodiesfor  political  objects ;  as  well  might 
it  be  said  that  Congress  can  regulate  bur  re- 
ligious concerns,  bMause  it  has  fall  power  to 
govern  and  regulate  our  canfidereUion^  as 
that  the  Pope  uid  council  have  power  to  re- 
gulate our  civil  concerruy  because  they  have 
rail  power  to  govern  and  regulate  the  Church. 
Tbare  is  then  a  double  limitation ;  the  first 
ia  the  very  expression  Church ;  the  second  in 
the  restraining  clause  om  expressed  in  Ihegen^ 
end  caunciU  and  hobf  canons.  It  is  there- 
fore inecMTect  to  assert  that  there  ia  no  limi- 
tation. 

The  remaining  fkrrago  of  his  paragraph  of 
remarks  is  then  answered  upon  the  principle 
of  the  first  distinction  which  he  recognizes 
himself.  We  are  bound  by  fiuth  to  Mlieve 
that  God  gave  to  Peter  and  his  successors, 
the  fall  power  of  feeding  with  doctrine  and 
sacraments,  and  regulating  and  governing  by 
ecclesiastical discipune  the  universal  Church; 
that  the  decisiona  of  general  councils  and 
the  canons  of  the  Church  exhibit  the  extent 
of  his  power  is  a  fact,  and  that  the  power 
does  not  extend  beyond  what  they  exhibit, 
ia  deariy  declared.  It  is  dear  that  they  who 
attribute  to  the  Pope  more  power,  do  not 
deny  that  he  haa  the  quantitv  which  the  can- 
ons and  councils  define.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  others  are  bound  to  answer  for  their 
private  opinion  in  support  of  this  more  ex- 
tensive power,  because  this  charge  is  against 
what  we  have  found  to  be  conect,  even  by 
White's  admiaaion.  Suppose  what  we  aU 
will  eaaily  understand,  that  the  power  of  the 
President  to  make  appointments  to  vacant 
offices  of  embaaey,  is  fully  acknowledged  by 
all  persons  aa  our  constitutional  doctrine ; 
some  persons  will  also  be  fbund  to  assert 
that  not  only  has  the  President  that  power, 
but  much  more,  and  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. Several  persons  deny  for  instance  that 
he  has  the  power  of  ^>pointing  inspectors  of 
national  roads,  others  aasert  that  he  has  such 
power.  All  a^ree  that  he  haa  full  power  to 
govern  the  Union,  as  expressed  in  Ae  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  </ 
Congress.  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
man  who  should  assert  that  the  pnrase  fiHl 
power  destroyed  the  limitation  of  the  constu 
tutum  and  the  iaw  1  Yet  such  is  the  con- 
itmction  which  Mr.  White  would  give,  and 


b^  this  construction,  ridiculously  affirm  that 
his  power  is  not  full  unless  it  extends  to 
every  thmg!! — ^This  is  the  sort  of  mockery 
of  reaaoning  which  our  assailants  are  in  the 
habit  of  using.  Would  any  man  having  a 
conscientious  feeling  of  Religion  thus  quib- 
ble with  the  institutions  of  Heaven  1 

The  succeeding  passage  of  the  **  Evidence" 
betrays  the  sophistry. 

"  Whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  chain  ima- 
gined by  oar  author,  the  decree  appeai^to  have 
been  framed  wide  enough  not  to  exdwle  the 
link  containing  the  writers  who  have  most  ex- 
alted the  papd  power.  Xhe  task  of  those  on 
the  other  extremity  of  the  chain,  is  certainly 
more  difficult ;  for  it  cannot  be  well  conodved 
wh^  mere  human  rights  should  be  allowed  to 
limit  Vkftdl  power  to  govern  the  minds  of  men, 
derived!^from  a  direct  injunction  of  Christ." 

The  sophistry  is  now  manifest ;  it  is  what 
logicians  caU  arguing  a  dieto  secundum  mtidt 
ad  dictum  strnptidiery  that  is,  arguing  from 
particular  premises  to  uiuveisd  conclusiona 
in  effect,  as  thus,  ^  the  Pope  has  power  to 
govern  you  in  every  thing  specified  by  the 
councils  and  canons,  therefore  he  has  such 
power  in  eveiy  case  whether  so  specified  or 
not"  It  is  changing  the  middle  term  of  a 
syllogism,  as  thus,  **  Catholics  recognize  In 
the  Pope  the  full  power  which  the  canons 
and  councils  declare  to  be  attached  to  hia 
office.  But  full  power  to  govern  men's 
minds  necessarily  destroys  human  righta. 
Therefore  Catholics  recognize  in  the  Pope 
power  to  destroy  human  righta."  Such  is 
the  miserable  disingenuity,  which  begs  the 
very  question  in  deoate,  by  assuming  that 
the  canons  and  councils  declare  that  the 
Pope  has  unlimited  power  to  govern  men's 
minds :  and  this  assumption  is  made  against 
the  fact;  for  in  truth  we  do  not  admit  any 
such  power  to  exist  except  in  God  himfelfl 
We  look  upon  those  who  assert  that  we  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  the  Papd  power  to  such 
an  extent,  to  be  venr  wretchedly  informed 
of  our  tenets,  if  they  believe  the  truth  of  their 
assertion ;  and  if  they  do  not  believe  its  truth, 
we  must  feel  humbled,  disgusted,  and  morti- 
fied, at  the  exhibition  of  oUr  depraved  and 
corrupted  nature. 

The  author  of  the  **'  Evidence"  continuea  to 
state,  [that]  there  ia  nothing  in  the  Catholic 
decisions  to  exclude  the  Pope  from  having 
temporal  power.  We  may  venly  answer,  that 
neither  is  there  anv  thing  to  aasert  that  he 
has  such  power.  Shdl  it  be  therefore  con- 
cluded, that  the  canons  recognize  its  exist- 
ence! As  well  might  it  be  argued,  firom 
the  nlence  of  our  constitution  and  statutes, 
that  Mr.  President  Adams  has  power  to  order 
one  of  our  commodores  to  sail  upon  a  voyage 
of  diseovery  to  the  interior  of  the  globe,  he- 
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cause  there  »  nothing  in  the  consdtation 
or  laws  of  Congress  to  prevent  him,  and  be 
has  full  power  to  order  them  to  go  where 
he  may  aeem  it  neeeaaaiy.  It  may  be  an- 
swered, that  this  was  never  contemplated 
in  the  power  which  the  peojrfe  and  the  States 
gave  to  the  President.  Neither  was  the 
exercise  of  temporal  power  included  in  the 
conmiission  given  to  Peter,  by  Him  who 
said  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
and  who  sent  the  brother  who  disputed  about 
property  to  the  tribunal  of  the  civil  governor; 
and  if  Cisalpme  writers  will  endeavor  to 
draw  the  canon  o£  Florence  to  mean  that 
the  Pope  has  temporal  power  by  divine 
right,  I  will  stop  their  progress  until  they 
produce  to  me  the  decision  of  a  General 
Council  or  a  holy  canon,  to  establish  the 
fiEu;t  of  this  meaning  having  been  ever  ad- 
mitted ;  and  for  this  they  will  have  to  wait 
aa  long  as  the  commodore  would  the  return 
of  Captain  Symmes  from  his  polar  expedi- 
tion to  discover  the  ingress  through  which 
he  would  pilot  the  squadron  to  their  novel 
destination. 

In  his  pafine  47,  the  author  asks  whether 
the  Pope  cUa  not  issue  a  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Elizabeth  i  I  answer,  yes,  and 
in  the  face  of  Christendom.  *^Had  not  a 
similar  practice  prevailed,"  he  asks,  *'for 
many  centuries  before  V  To  this  I  answer, 
that  I  do  not  know  of  a  sin^  parallel  case 
to  that  of  Elizabeth.  There  were  several 
cases  upon  several  grounds:  but  not  one 
that  I  ever  read  of  upon  the  same  ground  as 
thiQ.  *^  Was  not  this  done  by  virtue  of  what 
the  Popes  conceived  to  be  tiieir  divine  pre- 
rogative declared  in  the  Council  of  Florence  ?" 

My  answer  is,  no.  Each  case  is  to  stand 
upon  its  own  merits ;  and  they  do  not  all, 
nor  perhaps  do  any  two  of  the  few  which 
occurred,  rest  upon  the  same  grounds  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Pope  who  either  deposed, 
or  who  attested  the  deposition. 

I  shall  now  make  a  case  in  which,  by  the 
law  of  England,  the  Pope  would  have  had 
not  only  full  power,  but  would  be  obliged 
to  issue  a  sentence  of  deposition  against 
Elizabeth. 

Had  the  English  people,  aa  they  might, 
declared  tiiat  tl:^  vnretched  pariiament  which 
permitted  Henry  VUI  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  by  his  will,  had  exceeded 
its  powers,  and  that  the  British  crown  could 
descend  only  to  the  legitimate  heir ;  upon 
the  question,  whether  Elizabeth  was  such 
legitimate  heir,  and  thus  capable  of  inherit- 
ing the  crown ;  according  to  tne  ancient  Chris- 
tian law  of  all  Europe,  the  decision  must  de- 
pend upon  the  validity  of  Catherine's  mar- 
riage with  Heniy,  ana  in  an  ultimate  appeal 
upon  this  question  by  that  law.  The  dedsion 


must  have  been  given  by  the  Pope,  aa  the  su- 
preme judge  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  nuirriaee ;  which  place  he  holds  by 
divine  right    In1ni8,wluch  however  is  not 
the  exact  state  of  the  case,  the  Pope  would, 
by  divine  right,  have  kid  the  foundation  for 
her  deposition,  by  proclaiming  her  mothei's 
concubinage.    But  a  question  would  still  be 
reserved  for  the  English  nation,  in  the  deci- 
sion of  which  the  Pope  would  have  nodivine 
right  to  interfere,  viz.  whether  they  would 
submit  to  her  dominion,  and  make  legal  now 
what  was  originally  an  usurpation.    The 
English  people  could,  if  they  chose,  do  so, 
unless  tiiey  were  bound  by  some  contract 
with  another  part  not  to  use  that  right,  or 
unless  they  had  by  some  contract  deprived 
Hiemselves  of  that  right,  whkh  they  origi- 
nally had.    Before  their  religious  dejection, 
the  nation  formed  a  portion  of  a  great  con- 
federacy of  Europe,  one  of  whose  articles  of 
agreement  was  that,   in  certain  cases,  of 
w^ch  this  defection  was  one,  the  Pope  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  fact  should  dejwse  the 
delinquent  ruler,  and  absolve  the  subjects 
from  their  fealty  to  the  recreant    This  con- 
federation has  long  ceased  to  exist    But 
the  jurists  of  the  ages,  when  it  dul  exist, 
argued  for  the  validity  of  the  power,  upon 
the  very  same  principles  which  keeps  us  now 
an  united  confederation,  instead  of  being  dis- 
sociated and  weak  republics.    Besides  being 
by  divine  iq»pointm«it,  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  Church,  the  Bidiop  of  Rome  was  by  the 
act  and  assent  of  the  princes  and  States  of 
Christendom,  the  President  of  the  temporal 
confederation  of  those  powers;  and  by  their 
consent  and  act,  he  was  frequently  not  only 
authorized  but  required  to  enforce  by  spiri- 
tual power  the  moral  obligation  of  observing 
theh'  compact,  upon  those  vdio  appeared 
to  be  disorderly,  and  to  punish  by  spiritual 
censures,  in  the  first  instance,  the  contuma- 
cious; and  these  means  being  ineffectual,  he 
then  was  directed  to  give  sentence  of  depo- 
sition, which  the  ether  memben  of  the  union 
were  to  carry  into  execution ;  and  his  own 
subjects  were  released  from  their  fealtv  to 
the  delinquent,  not  by  the   power  wmoh 
Christ  gave  to  Peter,  though  it  was  by  that 
power  the  spiritual  censures  were  issued, 
out  by  the  power  derived  firom  the  law  of 
the  Congress  of  those  States ;  such  as  that 
law  of  the  potentates  of  Europe,  at  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1315,  specially 
made  for  such  a  caae.    The  Pope  acted  in 
virtue  of  this,  and  laws  like  this,  and  not  by 
virtue  of  the  canon  of  Florence,  which  had 
no  relation  to  the  case  in  any  way  whatever.* 

[*  This  point  is  more  ftdlydiiieusiod  daswfaere, 
ascan  be  seen  by  retering  totlie  kidioea] 
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I  know  that  some  writers  never  possessed 
heads,  or  had  information  sufficient  to  see 
the  real  state  of  the  case ;  others  who  saw 
it  cleariy,  thought  fit  intentionally  and  dis- 
honestly to  affect  ignorance,  and  wrote  as  if 
there  was  no  distuiciion.  BCr.  White  may 
class    himself  under    whiehevOT  head    he 

r leases ;  but  to  one  or  the  other  he  belongs, 
have  already  extended  this  letter  beyond 
my  limits,  ana  must  break  off  here. 

Yours,  B.  C. 

Charlesionj  S.  C,  Dec.  4, 1826. 

LETTER  XV. 

To  the  Roman  Caiholie$  of  the  United  States 
of  Afnencit,  \ 

Mt  FRmimsr-We  have  seen  how  un- 
founded is  the  charge  made  bv  White  upon 
our  Church,  of  teaching  in  the  council  of 
Florence,  tiuit  the  Pope  has  temporal  au*^ 
thority  b^  divine  right  We  have  seen  that 
the  principle  upon  which  the  power  of  depo- 
sing monarchs  was  establish^  was  tempo- 
ral enactment  This  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  answer  to  those  charges  so  often 
made  and  so  often  refuted,  yet  still  brought 
forward.  But  on  each  occasion  there  is  gen- 
erally some  variation  in  the  mode  of  making 
the  charges,  and  therefore  there  must  be 
some  bIbo  in  the  answer.  On  pp.  47  and  48, 
White  uses  very  ingenious  sophistry  to  en- 
deavor in  some  way  or  other  to  establish 
the  fiict,  that  the  deposing  doctrine  is  an 
article  of  Catholic  fiiith. 

Feeling  convinced  that  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence wm  not  serve  his  purpose,  without 
abandoning  whatever  semblance  of  aid  it 
may  give  him,  he  takes  other  ground. 

It  is  a  principle  of  our  Church,  that  the 
Pope  ''may  promulgate  DEFmnioHs  and 
FQRPfiTUkBiES  OF  FATTH,  to  the  Universal 
church,  and  when  the  general  body,  or  a 
great  majority  of  her  prelates  have  assented 
to  them,  either  by  formal  consent,  or  by  tacU 
consent,  all  are  bound  to  acouiesce  in  tiiem." 
Hiis  quotation  he  makes  mm  Mr.  Butler's 
book,  and  the  principle  is  sound  and  correct 
What  are  the  requisites  to  command  our  ac- 
quiescence ? 

1.  Tliat  what  is  promulgated  must  be  either 
a  definition  cf faith,  or  a  formulary  of  faith. 
This  is  done  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by 
poiblishing  that  a  certain  doctrine  there- 
m  stated  has  been  revealed  bv  God,  and 
preserved  and  tau^t  in  the  Cnurch,  and 
IS  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith ;  or 
by  condemning  the  doctrine  as  contradkt- 
ing  what  God  has  revealed,  and  tiie  Church 
hM  taught,  and  forbiddmff  under  censures 
any  person  to  hold  such  neretical  opinion, 
or  to  teach  or  fiivor  the  same. 
In  this  ease  it  is  clear  that  a  condemned 


doctrine  isnottcieraled;  also  that  the  defined 
doctrine  is  not  tolerated,  but  is  taught  This 
distinction  between  a  tolerated  opinion,  and  a 
doctrine  of  faith  we  have  seen  m  my  last  let- 
ter, and  it  is  recoffnized  by  White  in  the  first 
par^rraph  of  his  Tetter  ii,  p.  41. 
2.  The  promulgation  must  be  made  to  the 

universal  Church,  not  merely  to  a  portion 

thereof,  and  the  matter  must  concern  the 

whole  Churph,  and  not  merely  a  portion 

thereof. 

In  this  {dace  we  find  that  a  document 
directed  to  a  particular  nation  on  its  own 
^lecial  concerns  does  not,  and  never  has 
been  considered  to  come  under  this  princi- 
ple. 

Mr.  White,  in  p.  47,  asks  respecting  the 
deposition  of  Elizabeth,  &c.  ^  IMd  not  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  allow 
oy  their  tacit  or  express  consent,  that  the 
head  of  their  Church  was  acting  in  conform- 
ity with  the  inspired  definition  of  his  pow- 
er T  Miserable  subterfuge ! — Every  student 
of  theology  could  tell  you  that  an  act  of  the 
Pope  is  not  a  definition  of  an  article  of  fiiith — 
that  his  reasoning  to  justify  his  acts  whether 
good  or  bad  is  not  a  definition  of  an  article 
of  fiiith.  I  will  suppose  a  stronger  case  than 
any  act  of  deposition.  Some  few  Popes  have 
been  notoriously  bad  men :  suppose  some 
one  of  those  men,  published  to  the  Catholic 
world  a  declaration  that  he  believed  his  crim- 
inal act  was  perfectly  justifiable  and  was  not 
a  crime,  surely  it  never  could  enter  into  any 
person's  head  that  this  palliation  or  attempt- 
ed justification  of  his  conduct  to  the  wond, 
was  the  definition  of  an  article  of  faith.  The 
acts  of  the  Popes  were  not  definitions ;  they 
had  none  of  the  conditions  required  in  the 
first  head,  nor  were  they  directed  as  requwed 
in  the  second  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  worid. 
The  Bishops  of  the  country  which  was  in 
question  were  the  only  prelates  concerned. 
What  concerHf  for  instance  of  the  Bishop  of 
this  Diocess,  is  it,  if  His  Holiness  should 
choose  to  inform  tJie  Bishops  and  people  of 
Spain  that  he  considers  Ferdinand  unfit  to 
reign,  find  that  in  the  name  of  God,  he  ab- 
solves them  from  all  allegiance  to  him?  But 
the  case  will  be  widely  cBfierent,  if  His  Holi- 
ness should  absolve  the  good  Catholica  of 
South  Carolina  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
State  or  their  contract  with  the  Union,  and 
place  them  under  the  persecution  of  the  Bri* 
tish  penal  laws,  or  unaer  the  tender  mercies 
of  his  Spanish  miyesty.  Though  the  Bishop 
of  Charleston  would  protest  against  this  act, 
and  declare  to  his  flock  that  it  was  of  no  au* 
thority,  neither  the  British  or  Spanish  Bish- 
ops would  be  expected  to  take  the  eune 
trouble. 

White  himself,  in  p.  47,  feels  this  ground 
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to  be  untenable,  and  quickly  leaves  it :  de- 
daring  in  p.  48,  his  Papal  bulls  are  not  defi. 
nitiona  or  formularies,  and  therefore  will  not 
serve  his  purpose.  Why  then  introduce 
them  ?  To  excite  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the 
doubts  of  the  simple,  the  opposition  of  the 
prejudiced;  and  uniting  tliose  together  to 
get  a  cry  of  no  Popery  for  John  Bull.  But 
what  has  Bishop  Kemp  to  do  with  this  ?  Is 
he  so  ignorant  as  to  be  misled  by  this  sophis- 
try! I  do  not  know.  The  good  prelate 
may,  for  any  tiling  that  I  know,  be  as  learn- 
ed  as  eitlier  Duns  Scotus  or  St  Thomas  of 
Aquin :  but  if  he  is  learned,  how  has  he  given 
his  aoprobation  to  this  book :  and  what  was 
his  object  in  exciting  unfounded  fears  of  Pap- 
pal  influence  in  America? 

The  writer  of  the  "  Evidence"  continues 
through  the  next  two  or  three  pages  to  ex- 
cite the  same  alarms,  by  his  suessingat  what 
might  be  the  reason  for  not  defining  that  the 
Pope  had  no  power  over  temporal  concerns. 
The  reason  is  pbiin.  No  decision  is  made 
in  the  Church  except  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving safe  the  deposit  of  faith,  that  deposit 
is  never  in  danger  save  by  the  denial  of  some 
revealed  truth.  They  who  assert  that  it  is 
lii^  omnion,  that  (rod  gave  temporal  power 
to  the  rope,  teach  what,  though  not  a  port 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  yet  does  not  contra- 
dict that  doctrine,  and  therefore  the  Church 
has  no  authority  to  condemn  or  to  censure 
them,  any  more  than  she  has  authority  to 
condeihn  or  to  censure  those  who  say  they 
are  ^staken.  Suppose  two  mathemati- 
cians differ.  One  of  them  states  that  lines 
which  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  a  radius  will 
form  the  sides  of  a  square  which  shall 
be  equal  to  the  circle ;  the  other  says  that  he 
mistakes.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  for  the 
Church  to  give  a  decision  between  them,  as 
it  would  be  for  a  court  of  equity  or  a  court 
of  law  to  make  a  rule,  or  an  order  upon  the 
subject  The  council  of  Florence  decided 
that  the  Pope  has  power  to  a  certain  extent 
to  govern  the  Church.  In  America,  we 
know  very  well  that  the  Church  does  not 
mean  the  State,  and  we  want  no  Pope  or 
council  to  decide  for  us,  what  we  know  too 
well  to  ask  a  decision,  that  he  has  no  power 
to  govern  our  State.  We  will  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  say  that  he  has,  but,  if  ever  he 
should  attempt  to  reduce  their  opinion  to 
practice  ih  our  case,  we  and  our  Protestant 
fellow-citizens  will  join  to  show  our  belief,  as 
the  English  Catholics  did  in  liie  time  of 
EUzabeUi ;  and  a  very  sufficient  proof  that  it 
was  no  vioUition  of  their  doctrine  is,  that 
neither  Pope  or  council  ever  attempted  to 
aecuae  them  of  having  acted  irrdigiously.  I 
commend  them  for  their  noble  opposition  to 
foreign  force,  and  for  their  alacrity  to  main- 


tain British  independence.  But  what  says 
Bishop  Kemp  to  their  Protestant  persecutors, 
who  robbed  and  hanged  and  beheaded  tiiem 
as  traitors  after  Hie  common  enemy  was  de- 
stroyed 1  This  single  fact  is  better  than  any 
other  answer  to  the  labored  sophistry  of 
the  unprincipled  writer  of  the  ^  Evidence." 

In  p.  62,  he  makes  a  side  blow  at  the 
wfaUihle  council  for  the  vagueness  of  its  ca- 
non. The  canon  is  not  vague.  It  defines 
all  that  was  necessary.  The  question  was 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  whether 
the  Pope  was  the  spiritual  governor  of  all  the 
Church,  or  only  of  the  Western  portion 
thereof^  and  the  canon  defined  that  he  was 
member  of  the  entire :  the  question  was  also 
whether  this  was  by  divine  appointment,  and 
it  was  deckled  in  the  affirmative.  No  ques- 
tion was  raised  upon  the  temporal  power, 
and  of  course  there  was  no  vagueness  in  its 
omission.  Some  persons  may  if  they  choose, 
hold  opinions  of  their  own  upon  subjects 
which  do  not  interfere  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  but  the  Church  is  not  accounta- 
ble for  those  opinions  nor  is  she  called  upon 
to  decide  upon  their  truth  or  fieilsehood,  nor 
would  it  be  correct  to  allow  the  tribunid  of 
the  Church  to  make  such  decisions;  as  well 
might  she  be  required  to  decide,  whether 
Guthrum  a  British  king  made  a  present  of 
Ireland  to  the  Milesians  about  fifteen  hunp 
dred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as  is 
asserted  in  an  act  of  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
parliaments. 

The  writer  of  the  '^  Evidence"  next  quar- 
rels with  the  statesmen  who  guided  the  Bri- 
tish council  for  tJie  Ust  quarter  of  the  eigh- 
teenUi  century,  as  not  knowing  what  was  the 
true  source  of  danger  from  napists,  and  not 
framing  their  questions  to  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versities in  a  proper  way  :  and  he  kindly  tells 
the  British  and  Irish  Catholics,  that  ''the 
trial,  to  which  as  British  subjects  they  are 
exposed,  is  perfectly  uhoohnected  with 
the  tempordl  claims  of  their  ecclesiastical 
head :  it  flows  directly  from  the  spmtuaV* 
Do,  my  firiends,  then  tell  our  Protestant  fel- 
low citizens,  that  it  is  avowed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  British  Protestant  persecution,  that 
it  is  because  of  their  belief  in  the  spirihial 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  Catholics  are  per- 
secuted. Tell  our  fellow  citizens,  that  they 
have  been  misled  by  the  Protestant  writers 
who  assured  them  that  the  British  govern- 
ment cared  nothing  for  the  Pope's  spiritual 
claims,  they  only  resisted  his  t^nporal  claims, 
and  onJy  punished  those  who  would  set  him 
up  as  the  monarch  of  their  monarch  1  See 
too  how  White,  or  Southey,  or  whoever  this 
writer  is,  now  undoes  all  that  he  had  through 
six  pa^  urged  against  Mr.  Butler,  for  hav- 
ing wntten  ttuA  (SithoUcs  believed  only  that 
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they  were  snlject    to  the   Pope's  flpiritoal 

Sower.  Yet  now  he  says  in  p.  62,  that  **  he 
oes  not  conceive  the  rope's  supremacy  to 
have  any  practical  effect  in  Great  Britain." 
Why  then  are  tB6  Catholics  persecuted? 
Why  does  the  bench  of  bishops,  with  two 
^lendid  exceptions,  regularly  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  tms  persecution  1 

We  now  come  to  the  question  which  this 
second  wise  nuui  of  Gotham  would  substi- 
tnte  for  the  three  which  by  Mr.  Pitt's  desire 
were  proposed  to  the  Universities. 

Can  &e  Pope^  in  virtue  of  what  Roman 
Catkolics  believe  his  divine  autkorilVt  <io>i^ 
mandtheasgigiance  cfthefaithfulj  in  checkine 
the  progress  cf  heresy,  by  any  means  not  likew 
to  produce  danger  to  the  Rojnan  Calhahc 
Church  ;  and  can  that  Church  acknowledge 
(he  validity  (fany  engagement  to  disobey  die 
Pope  in  such  eases  7 

Before  answering  this  question,  though  I 
am  not  an  University,  I  shall  exhibit  another 
which  is  put,  and  the  answer  which  is  fl^ven 
thereto  in  the  Church  of  which  Mr.  White 
says  he  is  a  member.  The  ^question  is  put 
hy  the  Archbishop  to  a  person  to  be  conse- 
crated Bishop. 

Q.  Are  you  ready  with  aU  faithful  dUigenee 
to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and 
ttrangedoctrineyContraryto  God's  ujord ;  and 
both  privately  and  openly  to  call  upon  andencou- 
rage  others  to  the  same  7  A.  tarn  ready ,  tiie 
Lord  being  my  helper. 

The  question  by  the  Bishop  to  the  person 
to  be  ordained  priest 

Q.  WUlyou  be  ready  with  aUfaiti^ul  dHu- 
gence  to  banish  and  drive  away  aU  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word, 
4«.?    A.  I  wHly  the  Lord  being  my  helper, 

Q.  WHl  you  reverently  obey  your  Ordinary  f 
end  other  chief  ministers^  unto  whom  is  com- 
mitied  (he  charge  and  ^ovemmtnl  over  you, 
foUowing  with  a  glad  mund  and  will  (heir  god- 
k  admonitions,  and  submitting  yoursey  to 
neir  godly  judgments?  A.  Itoiltdoso,  the 
Ltrd  being  my  helper. 

The  person  to  be  ordained  deacon  is  aslu 
ed  the  same  question,  and  gives  the  same  an- 
^er.  Connected  with  those  questions  and 
answers,  are  the  unquestionable  fiusts  that 
the  English  Protestant  Church  has  never 
yet  been  one  moment  in  ezistenoe  without 
wug  uniformly  a  persecutinff  body.  And 
fhat^  amongst  those  who  prommently,  stead- 
ily, uniformly,  and  almost  without  exception 
maintained,  justified,  and  instigated  that  per- 
aeeation,  were  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  that  Church.  Would  it  then  be  an  extra- 
ordinary assumption  for  me  to  say,  that  the 
clergy  of  that  Church  profe8s»  tbat  by  the 
dhrine  law  they  are  bound  to  check  the  pro- 
gv^ss  of  the   Roman  CathoUo  religion,  by 


any  means  not  likely  to  produce  danger  to 
the  English  Protestant  Church ;  and  that  the 
inferior  clergy  believe  that  by  divine  autho- 
rity the  Bishops  ought  to  command  their 
assistance  for  that  purpose,  and  that  they 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  their  engagement 
to  obey  the  Bishops  in  such  cases,  and  that 
persecution  of  Catholics  is  therefore  their 
conscientious  duty,  and  that  they  therefore 
are  bound  to  persecute  Catholics,  and  that 
they  would  not  in  conscience  *^  regard  with 
apathy  efforts"  to  put  an  end  to  this  persecu- 
tion. 

Every  good  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land will  cry  out  against  these  last  conse- 
quences, which  I  have  drawn  ;  and  will,  in 
tiiis  reclamation,  be  joined  by  many  sensible 
and  just  men  of  all  persuasions,  who  will  say 
that  those  consequences  are  not  contained  in 
the  premises;  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  of  opinion  that  Catholicism 
is  an  evil,  which  they  bufi^t  to  oppose,  but 
that  although  unfortunately  that  Church  has 
always  been  united  with  uie  State  in  perse- 
cution sometimes  severe  and  sometimes  mi- 
tijOfated,  still  the  true  meaning  of  the  answers 
above  recited,  is  not  to  use  unlawful  means, 
or  indecent  or  outrageous  means,  but  such 
as  become  men  in  their  place,  viz,  argument, 
instruction,  prayer  and  watchfulness.  I  agree 
with  them  in  this  explanation ;  and  I  say 
that  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  and 
unseemly  fact  of  the  English  Protestant 
Church  having  always  been  maintained  by 
persecution  of  others,  especially  of  our 
Qiurch;  still  the  meaning  of  the  passages 
above  quoted  does  not  lead  to  the  necessity 
of  persecution.  I  need  scarcely  adduce  a 
fact,  which  we  all  observe  every  oay  to  prove 
that  they  do  not,  vi%.  all  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  ifnited  States  have  made  similar  declara- 
tions, and  still  only  one  bishop  and  a  few 
priests  have  waged  thia  war  upon  us. 

But  I  demand  in  fair  justice  the  benefit  of 
the  same  principle  which  J  concede ;  and  I 
now  answer  the  question  which  is  put  1. 
The  Pofe  can  command  the  assistance  €f  the 
faithful  by  divine  right,  to  cheek  the  progress 
<f  heresy,  bt  all  lawful  m eahs.  3.  The 
Church  does  acknowledffe  the  validity  of  anf 
lawful  engagement  to  disobey  the  Pope.  Ana 
White  h^  taken  ^reat  pains  to  no  j^urpose, 
because  his  question  was  contained  m  those 
put  to  the  Universities,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  them.  It  would  be  unlawful 
and  improper  for  a  Catholic,  as  well  as  ri- 
diculous to  engage  maintaining  and  abetting 
what  he  conaioered  to  be  error,  and  no  man 
of  principle,  whatever  his  religion  may  be, 
could  enter  into  such  an  engagement  as  to 
do  any  positive  act  for  promoting  what  ha 
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believed  to  be  a  delusioa  But  a  person 
might  engage,  not  to  interfere  for  its  destmc- 
tion  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  or  he  mi^t 
pledge  himself  to  abstain  from  using  certain 
means,  virhich  he  might  lawflilly  use  had  he 
not  given  such  pledges,  but  which  would 
become  unlawful  upon  his  making  the  en- 
gagement. Thus  suppose  I  am  prevented 
the  use  of  a  certain  passage  to  my  dwelling, 
leet  I  should  remove  some  monument  which 
was  offensive  to  me,  were  I  allow*ed  to  come 
within  reach  of  it  Though  I  had  the  full 
light  and  obligation  to  destroy  it,  if  I  could 
freely  reach  it,  I  might  when  I  found  the 
avenue  so  guiurded  as  to  make  it  hopeless 
for  me  to  effect  its  destruction,  and  greatly 
inconvenient  to  me  to  lose  the  right  of 
passage,  make  an  engagement  not  to  injure 
the  monument  during  2ie  concession  of  the 
light  of  passage.  I  am  not  prevented  from 
making  an  engagement  for  sufficient  cause, 
to  refrain  from  domg  an  act  which  I  would 
do  if  I  were  fr«e.  But  to  obtain  that  right 
I  never  could  pledge  myself  to  do  what  was 
in  my  estunation  positively  bad.  Thus  the 
British  Catholics  have  uniformly  refused  to 
abjure  their  own  religion  to  obtain  their  civil 
rights;  but  with  the  full  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  see  of  Rome,  they  have  sworn, 
not  to  use  the  power  which  has  been  eonce- 
M.  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Protestant  Church  established,  in  order 
to  substitute  a  Catholic  establishment  in  its 
stead.  Thus  during  nearly  half  a  century 
the  very  question  wtiich  White  would  put 
as  a  substitute,  has  been  practically  an- 
swered by  the  oaths  and  acts  of  millions  of 
Catholics,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
see  of  Rome:  and  upon  this  principle  of 
morality,  "  You  can  never  pledge  yourself 
to  do  evil,  but  you  may  sometimes  bargain 
to  forego  a  lesser  duty,  that  you  may  thereby 
attain  a  greater  good." 

Bishop  Kemp  and  his  aaaoclates  are  Ame- 
rican citizens,  i  now  put  to  them  this  diffi- 
culty of  their  protege  White,  and  aak  them 
before  the  American  public,  how  they  could 
aa  citizens  of  our  confederated  republics, 
8uti)K>rt  such  doctrine  aa  this  book  advances. 
Wiite's  address  to  the  British  Catholics  is 
sabstantially  this : 

**  You  believe  our  (!%urch  to  be  erroneous, 
but  we  are  established  by  law;  if  you  are 
admitted  to  the  Legislature,  you  will  endea- 
vour to  destroy  our  establishment,  such  is 
your  duty  aa  good  Catholics ;  you  cannot  act 
otherwise;  we  cannot  depend  upon  any  en- 
gagement into  which  you.  may  enter,  not  to 
take  away  the  {voperty  from  ua,  to  give  it 
to  your  own  Clergy ;  we  therefore  teu  you, 
that  if  you  are  ffood  Catholics,  yon  ought 
not  to  go  into  a  puice,  where  you  would  have 


the  power  to  destroy  us^  if  you  have  not  the 
disposition  to  do  so." 

If  the  Catholics  were  even  disposed  to  act 
thus,  though  they  have  sworn  not  to  act  so, 
I  ask  the  American  clergy,  could  the  measure 
be  carried  by  the  votes  of  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers, if  the  majority  of  the  house  and  nation 
were  not  Catholics?  And  if  the  minority  of 
the  nation,  as  in  Ireland,  was  Catholic,  would 
the  American  Protestant  cle^y  say  that  such 
a  majority  should  lose  theur  civil  rights,  their 
political  rights,  and  be  oppressed  to  keep  up 
a  dominant  and  domineering  Church  for  the 
minority  of  the  nation?  Is  uiis  the  doctrine 
we  are  to  have  imported  into  our  repul^'cB? 
What  would  Bishop  Kemp  say  of  oisquali- 
fying  all  the  Protestants  of  Maryland  in 
order  that  a  Catholic  establishment  should 
tax  and  live  upon  the  public  of  every  deno- 
mination? Did  he  ever  read  or  hear  of  a 
Catholic  minority  taxing  and  living  upon  a 
majority  of  persons  of  other  religions  and 
telling  them,  we  shall  keep  you  out  of  our 
councils,  lest  we  might  be  forced  to  give  up 
what  we  have  acquired  and  preserved  by 
force  and  persecution?— Does  France  keep 
Protestants  from  voting  upon  the  question 
of  the  taxes,  and  ihe  appropriation  to  sup- 
port the  Catholic  establishment,  though  that 
establishment  has  neither  tythes,  nor  cdebea, 
nor  bishops'  lands,  nor  the  plunder  of  mon- 
asteries, nor  the  spoils  of  Protestant  estab- 
lishments ?  France  is  a  bigoted  Popish 
country,  because  she  treats  Protestants  with 
justice,  and  England  is  a  liberal  country,  be- 
cause she  plunders  and  oppresses  Papista, 
and  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  are 
liberal,  be(»iuse  they  praise  tiiis  British  per- 
secution.   Yours,  ttc.  B.  (J. 

Charlestcnj  Dec.  14,  1826. 

LETTER  XVI. 

To  the  Rojnan  CaiMic9  t^the  United  States 
of  America, 

Mt  Frieitds, — ^White's  object,  in  intro- 
ducing the  case  of  James  II,  King  of  ISng- 
Uind,  is  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
persuade  Protestants  that  no  Roman  Ca- 
tholic can  conscientiously  abstain  from  per- 
secuting a  member  of  any  other  Qiurch. 
Tofeffect  this,  he  not  only  misstates  the  facts 
in  the  case  of  James,  but  he  grossly  and  £U- 
laciously  mistranslates  the  answer  of  Bos- 
suet:  of  which  I  shall  give  a  correct  version 
to  accompany  this,  so  Siat  my  readers  may 
be  able  rally  to  estimate  the  credit  wfakm 
White  deserves. 

I  shall  give  what  he  intended  to  be  his 
argument  ^'A  Roman  Catholic  can  law- 
fully do  nothing  to  &vor  heresy.  But  if  he 
be  a  British  legislator,  he  must  concur  in 
voting  the  sums  neceeaaiy  for  supporting  the 
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Protefltant  Chnieh,  which  he  calk  heretical* 
Therefore  it  will  be  unlawful  for  him  to  do 
Mftdutyaa  a  legislator:  Hence  he  ought 
not  to  seek  for  emanctpation."  ; 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  reasoning  in 
a  53,  &c.  1  shall  examine  its  principle, 
lliat  principle  is  equally  Protestant  as  it  is 
Catholk,  viz.  "It  is  unlawful  to  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  error."  And  hence  I  have 
known  hundreds  of  good  members  of  the 
English  and  other  Protestant  Churches  re- 
fuse to  give  any  aid  to  Popery.  I  have 
known  several  very  religious  members  of 
different  Churches  m  South  Carolina  upon 
this  fninciple,  not  only  refuse  to  contribute 
to  boild  a  Catholic  Church,  but  to  send  their 
children  to  a  Catholic  teacher,  or  ever  to 
vote  for  any  member  of  the  Catholic  Church 
for  any  office ;  becatue  it  would  encourage 
Popish  error,  which  is  worse  than  heresy,  It 
being  Idolatry,  I  have  known  Catholics 
who  have  in  the  same  manner  reduced  the 
principle  to  like  practice.  The  principle  is 
abstractedly  quite  correct,  but  bigots  mis- 
apply it;  and  if  White  were  not  a  bigot  of 
rery  sour  feelings,  he  never  would  have 
deemed  it  possible  to  frame  such  an  argu- 
ment upoD  such  a  foundation. 

I  repeat  it ;  the  principle  is  correct  "  You 
eamiot  lawfully  enconrace  error."  But  yon 
mast  do  your  duty,  and  the  discharge  of  that 
duty  is  not  the  cnme  of  giving  unlawful  en- 
eoiuacement  to  error.  If  you  owe  your 
neighbor  one  hundred  dollars,  which  you 
know,  he  will,  upon  receiving,  apply  to  the 
most  corrupting  purposes,  you  are  not  ac- 
countable forhis  misconduct;  nor  for  its 
consequences;  nor  are  you  authorized  to  act 
diahonestly  towfuds  him,  and  over  prudently 
in  your  own&vor,  by  keeping  in  your  purse 
wliat  yon  so  sanctimoniously  tremble  at  pay* 
ing.  In  a  word,  your  fulfilment  of  your 
diUr,  is  matter  of  strict  obli^tion;  his  abuse 
of  his  means  is  matter  of  criminality  in  him, 
not  of  criminality  in  you.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  class  of  saints,  and  for  aught  that  I 
know,  there  still  is,  which  would,  for  liie  love 
of  God,  keep  the  money,  and  answer  the 
^plication  for  payment  with  a  homily  upon 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  But  there,  men 
were  not  Roman  Catholics!  as  in  this  case, 
be  who  paid  his  debt  committed  no  crime : 
ao  in  the  other,  he  who  merely  discharged 
hia  duty,  gave  no  encouragement  to  error. 
The  British  constitution  is  said  to  be  Pro- 
teatant,  tiiat  is,  in  other  words,  there  is  an 
Mtabliahed  Chordi,  which  the  eonstitntion 
aays  must  be  supported. 

The  contiBning  to  support  an  establish- 
ment which  has  been  created  by  the  govem- 
nent,  and  continued  during  several  yea^^  as 
a  matter  of  eourse,  is  not  foraung  a  new  aid 


for  eiTor.  Nor  is  it  the  criminal  bestowing 
of  support:  because  it  is  not  ffiven  to  en- 
courage error,  but  by  virtue  of  a  contract 
which  has  been  long  since  made.  Suppose 
a  man  leaves  a  piece  of  land  to  aid  a  society 
which  teaches  error:  and  I  hire  the  land. 
When  I  pay  my  rent,  I  give  my  money  to 
fulfil  my  contract:  not  to  propagate  error. 
The  criminal  was  he  who  orifinaUy  devoted 
the  income  to  further  the  d^usion:  not  he 
who  pays  what  he  bargained  to  gi\^  for  the 
use  of  the  property. 

The  Catholic  legislator  would  be  bound 
to  maintain  this  constitution,  and  therefore 
to  provide  the  means  for  supporting  bishops 
ana  sextons,  as  well  as  judges  ana  beadles. 
But,  I  may  be  aeked,  '^when  the  Catholics 
would  form  a  majority  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  would  they  not  discontinue  the 
votef  I  answer,  ''that  their  vote  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  property  is  vested  in  the 
Church,  and  not  granted  by  Parliament^"  so 
that,  the  fear  rais^  by  White  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  Catholic's  consdenee  in  this  case,  is 
only  a  delusive  affectation.  **  But  would  not 
Catholics  vote  to  take  awav  the  property 
from  the  Protestant  establishment  in  onler 
to  give  it  to  a  Catholic  establishments  I 
answer  that  although  the  Catholics  are  not 
legislators,  and  therefore  not  the  majority  of 
those  houses  in  which  they  are  not  allowed 
to  sit :  yet  this  possibility  is  guarded  against, 
for  they  have  sworn,  ana  continue  to  swear, 
that  they  will  not  use  any  privilege  which 
they  have  obtained  or  may  become  entitled 
to,  in  order  to  subvert  or  destroy  the  Pro* 
testant  Church  establishment  in  order  to 
substitute  a  Catholic  establishment  in  its 
stead.  Besides,  there  is  another  security. 
The  King  must  be  a  Protestant;  and  he 
should  ^ve  his  consent,  and  the  I^testant 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  his  first  privy 
counsellor.  ''But,  the  two  houses  might 
take  away  the  property,  and  thus  destrojr  the 
Protestant  establishment,  without  substitut- 
ing any  other  therefor."  I  acknowledge  this 
is  lawful  and  possible,  provided  the  Kina 
consented,  but  not  otherwise.  And  shoula 
the  majori^  of  the  houses  be  Catholic,  the 
majority  of  the  nation  must  be  so.  When 
that  comes  to  be  the  case,  the  nation  is  fully 
entitled  to  say  whether  it  will  give  to  the 
clergy  of  a  minority  an  income  too  great  to 
support  a  Chureh  establishment  ten  times 
too  large  for  the  whole  people.  But  it  is 
folly  to  write  upon  those  chimeras  as  upon 
fiiets.  Allow  me,  by  a  single  instance,  to 
show  the  valuelessness  of  Mr.  White*s  bi- 
gotry. France  has  a  legislature  almost 
wholly  Catholic,  the  Kin^^is  a  Catholic  the 
Chureh  establishment  is  Catholic,  several  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  are  Peers.  Sup. 
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pose  Catholic  emancipation  fully  conceded, 
and  every  place  which  a  Catholic  could  fill, 
occupied  by  members  of  our  Church:  would 
the  state  of  the  British  government  be  like 
what  we  find  in  France  as  to  the  occupancy 
of  places  by  Catholics?  Yet  this  Catholic 
King,  those  Catholic  prelates,  peers  and 
people,  levy  taxes  upon  the  French  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  to  support  several  kinds  of 
Protestant  clergy  and  Churches.  And  still, 
they  hold  the  principle  *^that  they  ought  not 
to  encourage  error."  Neither  do  they  en- 
courage it.  The  persons  who  hold  erroneous 
doctrines,  are  unfortunately  under  delusions 
which  force  cannot  remove,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  resort  "to 
force.  But  as  members  of  civil  society,  they 
claim  only  common  rights,  in  return  for 
common  exertions;  those  rights  cannot  be 
justly  withheld,  and  the  granting  of  them  is 
not  made  in  favor  of  error,  but  of  right 
Suppose  by  virtue  of  a  contract  the  errone- 
ous party  received  more  than  its  proportion, 
still  this  extra  favor  is  now  due  by  virtue  of 
the  contract,  and  can  be  no  longer  viewed  as 
the  grant  of  encouragement,  because  it  has 
become  the  result  of  stipulation  in  a  bargain, 
and  the  terms  of  the  contract  must  be  ob- 
served. 

But  let  ns  see  what  White  says  upon  the 
subject  of  King  James: 

**  At  the  time  when  I  am  writing  this,  one 
branch  of  the  Le^lature  has  declared  itself 
fiivorable  to  what  is  called  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion: and,  for  any  thing  I  can  conjecture,  Ro- 
man Catholics  may  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment before  these  letters  appear  in  public.  A 
Roman  Catholic  legislator  of  Protestant  Enp^- 
land,  would,  indeed,  feel  the  weight  of  the  dif- 
ficulty to  whicJi  my  suggested  question  alludes, 
Provided  his  attacnment  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
c  £ftith  were  sincere.  A  reai  Roman  Catholic 
once  filled  the  throne  of  these  realms,  under 
similar  drcumstances ;  and  neither  the  strong 
bias  which  a  crown  at  stake  must  have  given 
to  his  mind,  nor  all  the  ingenious  evasions  pro- 
posed to  him  by  the  ablest  divine  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV  could  remove  or  disffuise  the 
obstacles  which  his/at/A  opposed  to  his  politi- 
cal duties.  Tlie  source  of  the  religious  scru- 
ples which  deprived  James  II  of  his  regal  dig- 
nity, is  expressed  in  one  of  the  questions  whicn 
he  proposed  to  several  divines  of  his  persua- 
sion. It  comprises,  in  a  few  words,  what  every 
candid  mind  must  perceive  to  be  tiie  true  and 
on/v  difficulty  in  tne  admission  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  the  Parliament  of  these  kingdoms. 
What  James  doubted  respecting  the  regal 
sanction,  a  member  of  either  bouse  may  apply 
to  the  more  limited  influence  of  his  vote,  ne 
asked  'Whether  the  king  could  promise  to 
give  his  assent  to  all  the  laws  whidi  might  be 
proposed  for  the  greater  security  of  the  Church 
%f  England  f    Four  English  divines,  who  at- 


tended James  in  his  exile,  answered  without 
hesitation  in  the  negative.  The  casuistry  of 
the  French  court  was  certainly  less  abrupt 
Louis  XIV  observed  to  James,  that  *aa  the 
exereiee  of  the  Catholic  religion  could  not  be  re* 
established  in  England,  eave  by  removing  from 
the  people  the  impression  that  the  King  was 
resolvea  to  make  tt  triumph,  he  must  dissuade 
him  from  saying  or  doifig  any  thing  which 
might  attthorise  or  augment  this  fear*  The 
powerful  talents  of  Bossuet  were  engaged  to 
support  the  political  views  of  the  French  mo- 
narch. His  answer  is  a  striking  specimen  of 
casuistic  subtlety.  He  begins  by  establishing 
a  distinction  between  adhering  to  the  errone- 
ous principles  professed  by  a  Church,  and  the 
protection  given  to  it  ostensibly,  to  preserve 
public  tranquUlityr  He  calls  the  Edict  of 
Xfantes,  by  which  the  Huguenots  were,  for  a 
time,  tolerated,  *a  kind  of  protection  to  the 
rsform^d,  shielding  them  from  the  insults  of 
those  who  foould  trouble  thitn  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  It  never  was  thought,  (ad<& 
Bossuet)  that  the  conscience  of  the  monarch 
was  interested  in  these  concessions,  except  so 
far  as  they  were  judged  necessary  for  public 
tranguillity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
King  of  England;  and  if  he  grant  greater  ad- 
vantages to  his  Protestant  subjects,  it  is  bsMuse 
the  state  in  which  they  are  in  his  kingabms, 
and  the  object  of  pMic  repose,  reguire  it* 
Speaking  of  the  Articles,  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
the  HomiUes, '  it  is  not  asked  (he  says)  that 
the  king  should  become  the  promoter  of  these 
three  things,  but  only  that  he  shall  ostkhsiblt 
leave  them  a  free  course,  for  the  peace  of  hii 
subjects'  *  The  Catholics  (he  concludes)  ought 
to  consider  the  state  in  which  they  are,  and 
the  small  portion  they  form  of  the  population 
of  England,  which  obliges  them  not  to  ask 
what  is  impossible  of  their  king,  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  with 
which  tiiey  might  vainly  flatter  tiiemselves,  to 
the  real  and  solid  good  of  having  a  king  of 
their  religion,  and  securing  his  tunilj  on  the 
throne,  t£>u^  Catholic ;  which  may  lead  them 
naturally  to  expect,  in  time,  the  entire  establith- 
ment  of  their  Church  andfaithJ* 

''Such  is  the  utmost  stretch  which  (an  be 
given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  principles  in  the 
toleration  of  a  Church  which  dissents  from  the 
Roman  fifiith.  A  conscientious  Roman  Catho- 
lic may,  for  the  sake  of  public  peace,  and  in 
the  hope  of  finally  serving  the  cause  of  his 
Church,  ostensibly  give  a  free  course  to  heresy. 
But,  if  it  may  be  done  witiiout  such  dangera, 
it  is  his  unquestionable  duty  to  undermine  a 
system  of  which  the  durect  tendency  is,  in  his 
opinion,  the  spirihuU  emd  final  ruin  of  men. 
Is  there  a  Catholic  divine  who  can  dispute  this 
doctrine  t  Is  there  a  learned  and  conadentioas 
priest  among  you,  who  would  give  abeolutioa 
to  such  a  person  as,  having  it  in  his  power  so 
to  direct  his  votes  and  conduct  in  Parliament 


*  See  Appendix  No.  L 
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« to  direct  the  infinence  of  Protesiant  prinor 
pies,  witlMrat  disturbing  or  a]|ffiDing  the  oomi- 
try,  would  still  heartily  and  Bteadfiwthrjoin  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  English  Church  t 
Let  the  question  be  proposed  to  any  Catholic 
mdyenitr ;  and,  though  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  ineznaustible  resources  of  casuistry,  I 
ihoold  not  fear  to  stake  the  force  of  my  aigu- 
meDt  upon  its  honest  and  conscientious  an- 


■wer. 


I  shall  not  make  any  farther  eomment 
upon  this  gross  misrepresentation  until  after 
I  shall  have  given  the  translation  of  the 
opinion  furnished  by  Bossuet  Meantime,  I 
request  of  you  to  peruse  the  original 
Yout8,&c.,  B.  C. 

CkaHestan^  Dec.  18, 182^ 

LETTER  XVIL 
7b  the  Raman  Catholics  qfike  United  States 
ofAfnerica. 

Ht  FiuK]fD6<— Mr.  White's  object  in  the 
63d  and  sabaeouent  pages  of  his  **  Evidence," 
was  to  shew  Uist  Catholics  must,  aocordinff 
to  their  principles,  if  vested  with  temporal 
power,  in  any  country  in  which  Protestants 
fuid  Chnrchea,  or  estabtishments,  use  that 
power  to  deprive  them  of  those  Churches 
and  establisiuoents,  in  order  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  error,  and  that  it  would  oe  unlaw* 
nil  for  them  upon  their  principles  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  should  he  command 
them  by  such  means  to  stop  such  progress. 
I  before  reminded  you  of  an  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  lawfiil  and  proper  means, 
and  imlawfol  and  improper  means.  I  shewed 
that  the  Protestant  as  well  aa  the  Catholic, 
that  every  honest  man  is  bound  to  use  the 
former,  and  that  no  Pope  or  council  can 
eonunjuid  the  ktter,  and  notwithstanding 
White's  real  or  affected  ignorance  upon  the 
subject,  all  the  Britisli  Catholics  have  sworn 
and  continue  to  swear,  all  the  Catholic 
schools  of  Ideology  have  taught,  and  eoo- 
tinne  to  teach,  that  it  would  to  sinfbl  in  a 
Catholic  to  do  an  unlawful  or  immoral  act 
in  obedience  to  the  Pope  or  council,  or  upon 
the  f^round  or  under  the  pretext  that  it  was 
done  for  the  ffood  of  Religion,  or  the  benefit 
of  the  Church.  It  is  a  principle  aa  eternal 
and  as  immutable  as  Ciod  hunself,  that  no 
moral  evily  however  termly  may  laufuUy  be 
done,  to  procure  any  benefit  however  great. 

No  Older  of  a  Pope  or  council  could  jus- 
ti^  a  Catholic  legishitor  in  doing  an  act  of 
political  injustice  to  a  Protestant,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  his  error.  Upon  this  principle, 
as  I  before  showed,  the  French  government 
which  is  Catholic,  ffives  Churches,  and  min- 
isterial salaries  and  establishments  for  theo- 
logical lectures  and  uiaintenarce  of  scholars 
to  Calvinista,  and  to  Lutherans,  and  to  per- 


sons  who  belopg  to  the  English  Protestant 
Church.  During  several  years,  the  Eleotor 
of  Saxony  was  a  Catholic,  and  faithfidly>> 
executed  the  constitutional  provisions  in  fif- 
vor  of  Protestanta  and  afflictive  to  CathoUea. 
Several  other  instances  mighty  if  neceesaryt 
be  adduced,  but  those  two  will  suffice.  It 
then  is  clear  fix>m  principle,  and  flrom  exam- 
ple, that  White  was  either  grosslv  ignorant 
or  affected  fear  which  he  did  not  (eel. 

But  my  charge  upon  him  is  more  serious. 
It  is  that  of  fiilsification,  or  what  I  eaa 
scarcely  admit,  total  incompetence  for  his 
task.  He  adduces  the  example  of  James  11, 
of  England,  who  lost  a  throne  because  he 
could  not  betray  his  conscience.  What  an 
eulogy  does  he  pass  upon  this  unfortunate 
and  abused  monarch! — ^What  must  be  the 
purity  of  conscience  produced  by  a  religion 
which  demands  such  sacrifices  ? — ^I>oes  it  not 
appear  to  be  that  which  animated  the  first 
martyrs  ]  Does  it  not  exhibit  in  practice  the 
principle  of  that  injunction  of  the  Saviour, 
so  often  and  so  emphatically  repeated ;  that 
we  should  love  his  truth  and  his  doctrine 
better  tiian  any  thing  wluch  the  world  could 
bestow,  better  than  life  itself?  A  principle 
which  does  not  palliate  ten  years  of  hypo- 
crisy, of  profligacy  and  of  sacrilege,  such  as 
were  spent  by  the  champion  of  the  British 
Protestant  Religion,  behind  whose  protec- 
tion Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  would 
place  the  Protestiftit  Religion  of  America! — 
I  dudl  take  another  opportunity  of  endea- 
voring to  do  justice  to  this  mistaken  though 
upri^t  and  liberal  and  tolerant  and  consci- 
entious exile  from  a  throne.  The  eulogy  of 
White  thou^  not  intended  as  a  testimony 
in^e  favor  of  James,  will  content  me  for 
the  present  That  eulogy  is  given  in  my 
last  letter. 

I  have  charged  upon  Mr.  White  either  fhl- 
sification,  or  incompetency.  The  iklsifiea- 
tion  is  in  the  translation  of  Bossuet's  answer 
in  the  case  of  James.  I  have  had  the  origi* 
nal  fVench  inserted  in  the  Miscellany,  I  now 
give  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  exact  transla- 
tion. Of  all  men  who  ever  wrote.  White 
should  be  the  last  to  expose  himself  to  a 
charge  of  false  translation :  and  when  he  is 
competent  to  teach  Mr.  Charies  Butier  how 
to  translate  Ljitin  into  English,  he  can  by 
no  means  plead  a  special  exemption  upon 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  whose 
native  tongue  is  not  English.  He  tells  us, 
p.  25,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England, 
*^  I  had  learned  English  in  my  childhood,  and 
could  understand  it  at  this  time,  without  dif- 
ficulty.** P.  16,  he  shews  us  that  his  fitther 
must  have  spoken  the  language.  In  1817^ 
he  published  at  Oxford  a  series  of  lecturea 
in  English,  p.  34.    He  is  also  the  author  of 
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Dobhido*B  Letters,  which  are  written  in  a 
style  that  woald  not  disgrace  the  pen  of  the 
poet  Laureat  of  England.    To  assert  then 
that  Mr.  White  could  not  translate  into  En- 
glish with  perfect  accaracy,  any  work  firom 
a  language  which  he  understood  equally 
well,  would  be  absurd.    Mr.  White  Knew 
French,  because  he  informs  us  that  the  read- 
ing of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  was 
in  the  standard  works  of  that  languge.    Yet 
he  has  falsified  Bossuet's  meaning  in  the  ex- 
tracts which  he  translated,  and  his  attention 
was  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  portion  which  he 
falsified,  and  he  founded  his  argument  upon 
the  falsification.  Where  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
writes  that  the  King  of  England  is  only 
bound  to  protect  the  external  form  and  ao- 
ministration .  of  the  Protestant  Church,  as 
distinguished  from  aiding  its  progress  in  the 
minds  and  over  the  consciences  of  his  sub- 
jects, or  giving  to  it  the  protection  of  his 
own  conscientious  assent^  White  makes  him 
write  that  the  King  ^  is  Ostensiblt  to  leave 
that  religion  a  free  course,'*  and  marks  the 
word  OSTENSIBLT,  SO  ss  to  fix  upou  it  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers,  and  thus  impress  them 
with  the  idea  which  is  usually,  1  may  say 
uniformly  attached  to  that  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  that  the  King  was  hynocritic- 
ally  to  appear  to  do  what  he  really  did  not; 
whereas  the  Bishop  having  drawn  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  ffiven  above,  between  pro- 
tecting its  external  form  and  administration 
on  the  one  hand,  and  adhering  to  its  errors, 
or  aiding  their  extension  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  on  the  other,  he  says  that  the  King 
vonly  promises  the  first,  ana  not  the  second 
{NTotection,  and  asserts  that  he  is  really  bound 
to  perform  what  he  promises :  if  this  was 
not  the  case,  where  would  be  the  necessity 
of  inquiring  what  might  be  lawfully  pro- 
mised and  pezfonned? — When  White  himself 
was  a  hypocrite,  he  promised  and  professed 
every  thing;  so  does  every  insipcere  and  un- 
principled person.    But  men  who  have  re- 
gard for  their  promises  and  oaths,  and  mean 
to  perform  what  they  promise  and  swear, 
will  be  cautious  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  oath  or  of  the  declaration..   Such  was 
the  case  here;  it  was  not  an  ostensible  but  a 
real  protection  whksh  was  required,  such 
was  also  to  be  promised,  and  such  might 
also  be  conscientiously  given  by  preserving 
the  form  and  establishment,  and;  by  keeping 
the  Protestants  really  and  not  ostensibly  in 
possession  of  tythes.  Church-lands,  glebes, 
offerings,  fees,  schools,  colleges,  universities 
and  offices.    How  in  the  name  of  ingenuity 
itself  could  this  be  Ostensible  only  ?  Though 
it  was  EXTERNAL,  it  was  r(»a/  end  not  Osten- 
nsuL    It  is  a  most  shameful  perversion:  it 
la  not  surpassed  by  that  other  false  tnmala- 


tion  of  a  passage  of  Bossuet  by  an  English 
Protestant  writer,  and  which  Elector  Milner 
exposed.  In  that  case  Bossuet  writing  of 
those  persons  who  said  that  they  were  of 
the  true  Church  of  Clirist,  because  they  were 
persecuted,  used  the  expression  that  tolera^ 
tion  **  suffering  persecution,"  was  not  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
the  translator  kindly  gave  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
and  of  the  uattiolic  Church,  **  toleration  (that 
is  absence  of  a  persecuting  spirit)  could 
not  be  a  characteristic  of  the  true  Church.* 
Yet  these  are  the  writers  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  superior  talents,  superior  infor- 
mation, superior  candor,  superior  liberality, 
more  gentlemanly  demeanor,  than  the  Rom- 
ish ecclesiastics !  I  call  upon  Bishop  Kemp 
and  his  liberal  associates  to  exhibit  if  they 
can,  any  one  of  those  vilified  eeclesiasttea 
who  has  been  guilty  of  such  unbecominff 
mistranslation,  m  defence  of  his  Church; 
Have  the  American  Catholic  clergy,  or  any 

Sortion  of  them,  so  far  forgotten  their  own 
ignity  as  to  import  such  productions  as  this 
from  Europe,  to  fling  witn  their  recommen- 
dation into  the  faces  of  fellow-citizens  of 
other  communions? 

After  this  falsification,  and  after  garbling 
the  document  in  the  text,  though  by  some 
fatality  for  himself,  he  placed  the  copy  in  his 
appendix,  he  in  his  remaining  paragraph  upon 
the  subject,  again  confounds  what  had  been 
previously  distinguished,  as  he  could  not  in 
any  other  way  arrive  at  tiie  semblance  of  the 
conclusion  which  he  desired  to  draw,  viz. 
that  a  CatholK  ought  not  to  seek  admission 
into  the  British,  parliament,  and  that  the  Pro- 
testant ought  not  to  admit  him.  Here  he 
assumes  what  has  been  so  often  disproved, 
viz.  that  a  Catholic  is  bound  by  his  religion 
to  violate  his  premise  and  do  an  act  of  po- 
litical injustice  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church, 
and  that  to  correct  the  error  of  the  Protest- 
ant he  is  bound  to  become  a  criminal.  As  to 
the  duty  of  a  member  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, I  shall  leave  those  whom  it  concerns  to 
reffulate  [it].  I  have  but  one  object  in  view, 
which  is  to  shew  that  the  charge  of  political 
dishonesty  for  the  benefit  of  Religion,  and 
the  charges  of  political  subserviency  to  the 
Pope,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  or  the 
diminution  of  heresy,  which  White  made 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  whole 
world,  were  both  unfounded  and  unjust 
That  object  I  believe  I  have  attained.  I  leave 
to  others  to  say  whether  a  member  of  any 
government  is  authorized  by  politkail  justkse 
to  give  to  an  hierarchy  with  which  one  third 
of  the  nation  is  not  in  comronnion  a  revenue 
drawn  from  the  ^idiole  people,  and  ten  timea 
too  great  for  the  spiritual  neceasities  of  the 
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United  Kin^oin  at  large.  I  leave  also  to 
my  fellow-citizens  to  say  whether  the  Catho* 
liei  of  the  United  States  deserved  to  have 
(heBe  charces  made  npon  them.  Was  it  ge- 
nerous ?    Was  it  just? 

In  p.  68,  White  complains  that  the  Church 
had  not  made  decisions  enough  ibr  Inm  to 
qoanel  with,  that  she  leaves  to  her  children 
too  much  freedom  of  opinion  upon  ques- 
tions of  morality.  Really  this  aeserves  a 
remark  for  its  very  novelty.  So  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  atyrannical  establishment  which 
iesves  her  children  too  great  liberty!  It 
was  but  in  the  foregoing  page  he  made  a 
Priest  deny  absolution  to  an  imaginary  being, 
a  Catholic  member  of  the  British  parliament, 
for  merely  exercising  his  own  judgment  uoon 
his  own  vote.  His  casuistiy  in  the  first 
place,  is  as  defective  as  is  his  statement  in 
the  second.    In  his  succeeding  two  pages  he 

S^sslv  misrepresents  the  doctrine  of  the 
urcn,  arguing  from  the  exception  made  in 
the  usual  grant  of  the  Bull  of  Crusade,  that 
heresy  is  worse  than  deliberate  murder,  be- 
eaase  the  Priest  receives  power  to  absolve 
the  penitent  murderer,  ana  does  not  receive 
power  toabeolve  the  penitent  heretic  As  well 
might  he  conclude,  that  a  city  which  reouired 
that  one  slightly  infected  with  the  small  pox 
ahould  be  kept  in  seclusion,  whilst  it  permit- 
ted his  friends  to  visit  a  num  dying  of  a  mortal 
wound,  looked  upon  the  former  to  be  in  a 
more  desperate  state  than  the  Utter.  Every 
one  will  see  that  in  the  first  place  the  seclu- 
iioD  is  not  fonnded  upon  the  desperateness 
of  the  case  but  upon  ue  danger  oi  the  infec- 
tion. So  in  morality,  there  are  some  crimes 
wliicb,  though  atrocious,  will  not  be  the  oc- 
casions of  seduction,  whilst  others  of  a  fiur 
jess  grade  of  immondity  are  more  pernicious 
in  theb  general  and  unchecked  results.  The 
object  of  the  Church  in  excepting  the  case 
of  heresy,  in  those  countries  which  are  alto- 
gether or  almost  Catholic,  in  the  grant  of 
jurisdiction,  is  not  the  punishment  of  the 
penitent,  but  the  discovery  by  the  proper 
authority  of  the  sources  or  error  that  they 
may  be  removed,  and  the  ascertaining  that 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  delusion  has  been 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  error,  and  is 
fully  mstructed  in  the  ffrounds  of  the  true 
doctrine.  Mr.  White,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of 
theology,  must  have  been  aware  of  this,  and 
therefore  was  guilty  of  deliberate  misrepre- 
■entation ;  if  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  associates  ought  not  to  have 
told  the  public  of  his  competency  for  his  task. 
As  I  know  nothing  of  **  the  old  man  of 
the  mountain,  or  of  the  Prince  of  the  As- 
saasinfl,''*  I  can  form  no  ophiion  upon  the 

[*  Prince  of  the  AsBaasmsL    The  head  of  a 


subiect  But  I  shall  conclude  this  letter 
with  stating  upon  Catholic  principles  what 
would  be  the  duty  of  a  Catholic  legishitor  in 
a  land  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  religions 
differ  as  much  as  ao  the  hundred  religions  of 
the  people  of  England. 

I  shall  first  state  what  constitutes  the 
crime  of  heresy.  It  is  a  wilful  and  obsti- 
nate denial  of  a  truth  revealed  by  God. 
Faith  is  the  belief  of  such  truth  founded 
upon  the  divine  testimony :  Infidelity  is  the 
disbelief  of  that  testimony,  or  the  refusal  to 
submit  thereto:  Heresy,  a  word  derived 
from  the  verb  hpoi  **  to  choose"  or  **to  se- 
lect**  is  the  admission  of  the  principle  that 
God  has  made  a  revelation,  but  a  proud  and 
arrogant  choice  or  selection  of  some  of  the 
revealed  tenets,  and  a  wilful  and  obstinate 
rejection  of  the  rest%  Mr.  White  and  his 
admirers  may,  for  aught  that  I  know,  look 
upon  heresy  to  be  humility,  they  may  con- 
sider it  to  be  harmless  and  inoffensive  to 
God :  but  I  must  avow,  that  I  look  upon  it 
to  be  highly  criminal  and  greatly  destructive 
both  of  truth  and  of  morality;  and  any  per- 
son who  knows  that  he  thus  chooses  some 
of  the  doctrines,  and  rejects  others  revealed 
by  God,  is  in  my  estimation  a  deliberate  re- 
ligious criminal  whilst  he  so  continues :  but 
should  he  even  only  suspect  himself  to  be 
in  this  state,  I  consider  it  to  be  his  duty 
sedulously  to  inquire  and  to  use  all  means 
withm  his  power  to  discover  liis  true  situa* 
tion,  because  when  God  vouchsafes  to  teach 
man,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  man  to  use 
every  efibrt  to  know  what  he  has  taught 
If  a  person  havinff  laid  aside  his  prejudkes, 
having  earnestly  besouffht  God  by  prayer  to 
enlighten  and  to  guide  him  to  the  dtscoveiy 
of  tnith,  and  then  honestly  and  diligently 
usuigthe  means  which  are  within  his  reach, 
shall  follow  the  sincerity  of  his  convictioii, 
though  such  a  person  might  err  in  mista- 
kuw  falsehood  for  truth,  such  error  is  invin- 
cibto  ignoiance.  White  himself  would  not 
assert  that  prejudice  ought  to  form  a  ground 
of  excuse ;  he  would  not  assert  that  sloth 
or  indifierence  are  good  grounds  of  excuse, 
he  would  not  assert  that  the  person  who 
omitted  using  any  opportunity  or  mode  withp 
in  his  power  for  the  discovery  of  that  truth 
to  which  God  commanded  him  to  adhere^ 
was  innocent  Nothing  then  but  invineible 
ignorance  can  be  a  ground  of  excuse  for 
heresy.    If  by  <*  unconquerable  conviction** 


tribe  of  reliffious  fanatics  inhabiting  the  hiHy 
country  of  rersia,  South  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
who  had  also  a  lieutenant  in  Mount  libanus, 
and  who  was  exterminated  by  Uolagon  Khan, 
A.  D.  1268.— Vid.  MUman*9  Gibbon,  YiA.  It,  pi 
2ftS,  Harper's  Sdit] 
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White  means  invineible  i^noruice,  I  will 
freely  accord  to  him  that  this  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient excuse.  In  answer  to  his  last  query, 
*^  U  sincere  conviction  is  a  valid  plea  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  why  has  she  scat- 
tered to  the  wind  the  ashes  of  those  who 
allowed  that  conviction  to  be  tried  in  her 
inquisitorial  firesr  I  be^r  to  observe,  that 
the  structure  of  his  question  implies  a  fisdse- 
hood,  viz.  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  scattered  the  ashes  and  lighted  the 
fires.  A  proper  oroortunity  will  occur  here- 
after for  proving  tne^ruth  of  my  assertion. 
I  will  add  that  from  personal  experience,  I 
have  known  several  who  under  the  influence 
of  far  less  pride  than  would  be  requisite  in 
this  case^  have  died  making  deliberate  de- 
clarations at  perfect  variance  with  th^ir  sin- 
cere conviction.  Mr.  White  and  his  asso- 
ciates must  excuse  me  for  my  avowal  of  an 
opinion  in  which  I  may  be  erroneous,  that 
neither  Melancthon,  Calvin, Grotius  or  Usher, 
had  a  **  learned  conviction,^  or  any  other 
conviction,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
being  what  they  represented  it  to  be.  God, 
who  is  the  great  judge  of  conscience  and 
who  alone  can  read  the  heart  of  man  is  able 
to  determine  the  question.  I  pass  no  judg- 
ment upon  them :  but  if  I  were  to  judffe 
from  what  I  haVe  seen,  my  testimony  womd 
be  unfavorable  to  their  **  learned  conviction.'* 
Having  thus  given  as  distinctly  as  I  could 
my  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  heresy,  and 
the  contents  of  Mr.  White's  pages,  61  and 
62, 1  shall  merely  add  that  in  a  mixed  state 
of  society,  the  duty  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
legislator  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  poww 
which  is  conferred  upon  him.  His  duty  is 
to  legislate  only  for  the  temporal  welfare  of 
the  State,  not  upon  the  religious  concerns 
of  the  people.  In  such  a  government  as 
ours,  which  happily  does  not  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  the  people,  and  where  the 
people  from  whom  the  legislator  receives  his 
power,  forbid  him  to  legislate  upon  religious 
concerns,  it  would  on  ms  part  be  an  usurpa- 
tion, which  would  be  criminal,  to  usenis 
power  openly  or  covertly  for  llie  checking 
of  heresy,  or  the  elevation  of  his  own 
Church.  The  act  would  be  dishonest  In 
America  there  cannot  arise  any  question 
upon  this  subject,  although  White's  book 
to  the  uninformed  is  calculated  to  create 
distrust  in  Catholic  candidates  for  our  legis- 
latures. It  is  not  for  me  to  determine  how 
far  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  intended 
this  efTect,  neither  is  it  forme  to  contrast  the 
principle  here  laid  down  with  the  practice 
of  others..  In  England,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent :  there  the  ^constitution  establishes  one 
denomination,  and  the  legislator  accepting 
his  place,  binds  himself  to  support  the  con- 


stitution, and  of  course  to  maintain  this  es- 
tablishment His  duty  is  to  observe  his 
contract,  and  to  support  the  estaUishmeni 
The  Catholic  King  and  Government  of 
France,  upon  this  principle,  maintain  by  the 
grants  of  the  public  money  the  Protestant 
and  the  Jewish  establishments  of  Catholic 
France.  The  morality  of  the  Catholic 
Church  will  bear  the  closest  investigation. 
Strict  justice,  the  full  obaenranoe  of  con- 
tracts, and  their  most  extensive  construction 
in  &vor  of  the  party  upon  which  the  benefit 
is  to  be  conferred,  form  the  basis  of  her 
moral  code  of  intercourse  with  persons  of 
all  religions.  She  looks  upon  heresy  to  be 
a  great  crime  in  those  who  are  its  original 
creators  and  propagators,  she  looks  upon  it 
to  be  a  great  misfortune  in  those  who  are 
its  innocent  victims.  But  neither  their  crime 
or  their  mistake  is  aground  for  making  them 
the  victims  of  injustice.  Her  children  never 
legislated  themselves  into  the  property  of 
an  older  religion,  and  then  mocked,  insulted 
and  persecuted  and  calumniated  those  whom 
theyplundered. 

When  Bishop  Kemp,  or  Blanco  White 
shall  have  proved  this  crime  against  Catholie 
legisUtors,  so  &t  from  holdmg  them  up  as 
the  champions  of  liberty  and  we  modelB  of 
religious  perfection,  I  shall  blush  for  my 
Church  until  she  shall  have  cast  them  out 
from  her  communion ;  and  should  any  por- 
tion of  the  plunder  be  found  in  my  hands, 
my  conscience  will  hsre  no  peace  until  I 
sludl  have  made  restitution;  because  I  do 
not  hold  it  to  be  more  lawful  for  me  to  rob 
my  neighbor  for  his  Protestantism,  than  it 
would  be  for  him  to  fleece  me,  because  of 
my  Catholicism.    Yours,  &c  B.  C. 

CharUstony  Jan,  1, 1837. 

LETTER  XVm. 

To  the  Roman  Caiholies  t^the  Uniied  States 
of  America. 

Mt  Bjubrds, — ^In  hissixty-seeondand  sub* 
sequent  pages  of  what  he  calls  his  "  Evi- 
dence," White  has  the  following  passage : 

''I  rejoice  to  find  the  dogma  of  intolerancs 
branded  in  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
Chmreh  with  the  epithet  of  dbtbtabls;*  but 
cannot  help  wondering  that  a  man  who  thai 
oi>enly  expresses  his  detestation  of  that  doc- 
trine should  still  profess  obedience  to  a  See^ 
under  whose  authority  the  inquisition  of  Spain 
was  re-eatablished  in  1814.  If  CaUiolics  are 
so  far  improved  imder  the  Protestant  govern- 
ment of  England  as  to  be  able  to  detest  perse- 
cution, by  what  intelligible  distinction  do  they 
still  find  it  consistent  to  cling  to  the  source  of 
the  intolerance  whidi  has  inundated  EnrqM 
with  blood,  and  still  shows  its  old  disposition 

*  Page  808, 1st  ed    Page  264,  Am.  ed. 
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QDeiiaDged,  wherever  it  preserves  an  exclusive 
influeiioe  f  In  what  church  did  Spain  learn  the 
Becessity  of  forbidding  her  subjects, /oftfvtfr,  the 
rig^t  of  choosing  their  religious  tenets,  and  that 
at.the  very  moment  when  she  was  prochiiming 
^frte  constitutioBt  Who  has  induced  the  re- 
publican goTemments  of  Spanish  America  to 
eopy  the  same  odious  law  in  their  new  codes  t — 
That  Church  no  doubt,  who  looks  comphicently 
oo  such  acts  and  decUutitions,  in  countries 
where  even  her  silence  stamps  public  doctrines 
vith  the  character  of  tmtn.  Yes;  the  ^d^ 
kttabie  dogma  of  religicui  iniclerane^  is  pub- 
licly and  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  without  a  single 
obserratioD  against  it  from  the  Pope  or  Bish- 
ops of  that  Church  ;  nay,  the  legislators  them- 
•dves  are  forced  to  proclaim  and  sanction  it 
•niDst  their  own  conviction,  because  the  mass 
a  the  people  are  allowed  by  the  Church  to 
nnderstana  that  such  are  their  duty  and  her 
belief 

"  If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  thus  al- 
low deteUable  dognuu  to  act  in  full  force  within 
the  inmost  recesses  of  her  bosom,  those  Catho- 
lica  who  differ  from  her  notions,  so  far  as  her 
l^logist,  Mr.  Butler,  might  guide  themselves 
in  religious  matters  without  the  assistance  of 
her  inSdlibility.  That  able  writer  allows  him- 
self to  be  blinded  by  the  spirit  of  partv,  when 
he  labors  to  prove  that  intolerance  aoes  not 
belong  exclusively  to  his  Church ;  and  chaises 
Phitc«tants  with  persecution.  That  Protestants 
did  not  at  once  perceive  the  full  extent  of  the 
fimdamental  principle  of  the  refonnation — the 
inherent  right  of  every  man  to  judge  for  him- 
lelf  on  matters  of  fidth — can  neither  invalidate 
the  truth  of  that  luminous  principle,  nor  bind 
nbMqoent  Protestants  to  limit  its  application. 
It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  Prot^tants  did 
IKreecnte  at  one  time ;  but  it  is  a  truth  which 
liTets  the  accusation  of  inherent  and  essential 
Intolerance  upon  that  Church,  whose  erroneous 
doctrines  the  patriarchs  of  the  reformation 
eould  not  cast  off  at  once.  Thanks  be  to  the 
protecting  care  of  that  Providence,  which, 
through  uiem,  prepared  the  complete  emand- 
pttionfrom  religious  tyranny  which  Protest- 
•nts  enjoy  at  this  moment ;  the  infallibility 
of  their  churches  made  no  part  of  the  common 
belief  on  which  th^  agreea  from  the  beginning, 
or  the  spirit  of  intolerance  would  only  have 
cbnged  its  name  amolig  us.  The  dogma  of  an 
in&llible  fudge  of  religious  subjects  is  ^e  true 
■onroe  of  bigotry  ;  and  whoever  believes  it  in 
his  heart,  is  necessarily  and  conscientiously  a 
P^necutor.  A/allilde  Church  can  use  no  com- 
pidsioo.  If  she  claim  'authority*  on  matters 
of  fiuth,  it  is  to  dedare  her  own  creed  to  those 
vho  are  mlUng  to  be  her  members.  The  infal- 
^ihU  judge,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  his  pre- 
tended gift  as  a  miraculous,  divine  commission, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  what  he  condemns  as 
•n  error.  He  peraecntes  and  punishes  dissent- 
<n»  not  becanse  they  cannot  be  convinced  b^ 
bis  reasons,  but  for  obstinate  reeistanoe  lo  his 


supernatural  authority.  Rome  never  doomed 
her  opponents  to  the  names  for  their  errors,  but 
for  their  cfmtumacg.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
she  has  been  able  so  often  to  extinguish  sym- 
pathy in  the  breasts  of  her  followers ;  for  error 
excites  compassion,  while  rebellion  never  fiuls 
to  kindle  indignation.** 


In  this  extract  we  find  the  following 
sertions  or  propositions  to  be  contain^  or 
palpably  inamuated,  viz : 

I.  That  the  detestation  of  intolerance  can^ 
not  exist  in  that  Church,  under  whose  aup 
thority,  the  inquisition  of  Spain  was  estab- 
lished in  1814. 

3.  That  if  the  Catholics  of  Enffland  and 
Ireland  detest  intolerance,  they  ou^t  not  to 
cling  to  the  See  of  Rome,  which  is  the 
source  of  intolerance. 

3.  That  if  the  British  and  Irish  Catholics 
detest  intolerance,  they  are  improved  by 
having  been  undef  their  Protestant  govern- 
ment. 

4.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
shows  its  old  disposition  of  persecution 
unchanged,  wheresoever  it  has  exclusive  in- 
fluence. 

5.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in- 
duced Spain  and  the  South  American  gov- 
ernments, to  forbid  theu*  subjects  and  citizens 
for  ever  to  choose  their  religious  tenets,  at 
the  very  moment  that  they  proclaimed  free 
constitutions,  and  that  this  was  an  odious  act 

6.  That  she  did  all  this  mischief  by  her 
silence ;  neither  Pope  nor  Bishop  lifting  his 
voice  against  the  detestable  act 

7.  That  the  legislators  were  obliged  to 
make  those  laws  against  their  own  conviction^ 
because  the  Church  left  the  people  under  an 
impression  that  such  was  their  duty. 

8.  That  they 'who  assert  that  intolerance 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  Catholic 
Church  are  blinded  bv  party  spirit 

9.  That  the  Cathohc  Church  is  answera- 
ble for  the  persecution  of  her  own  children 
by  Protestants,  when  at  one  time  the  Pfo^ 
testants  did  persecute. 

10.  That  Protestants  do  not  believe  their 
Church  ismfiillible,  and  therefore  can  use  no 
compulsion. 

I I.  That  an  an  in&llible  judge  of  doctrine 
considers  himself  divinely  commissioned  to 
stop  the  prosress  of  error. 

la.  That  Rome  never  doomed  heroppo- 
nente  to  the  flames  for  thcar  errors,  but  for 
their  contumacy. 

Believe  me,  mv  friends,  when  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  soul  I  assure  ^ou,  that  I  never 
iqiproaehed  any  subject  with  awe  and  dis- 
gust, equal  to  what!  now  feel  at  the  neces- 
sity of  examining  and  exhibiting  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  those  propositions. 
Wonld  to  God,  I  could  do  so  without  the 
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harrowing  of  soul  which  is  produced  by 
heartless  men  who  foiee  us  to  recollect  what 
we  would  strive  to  forget ! !  I  believe  that 
several  of  my  Protestant  fellow-citizens  read 
these  letters.  I^et  me  assure  them  in  all  the 
sincerity  of  soul,  that  I  do  not  attribute  to 
them  as  a  body,  nor  to  their  Churches,  at 
present,  the  horrid  sentiments  which  if  I 
were  disposed  to  act  like  Blanco  White,  and 
Bishop  Kemp,  and  Dr.  Wilmer  and  their  as- 
sociates, I  could  with  strict  logical  justice 
charge  upon  almost  ever^  Protestant  Church 
in  the  United  States;  whilst  I  shall  also  show 
that  by  no  principle  of  logic,  hj  no  rule  of 
right  reason,  could  the  Catholic  Church  be 
charged  with  what  those  assailants  have 
thought  proper  to  impute  to  her. 

I  would  once  for  all  address  my  Protest- 
ant fellow-citizenA  to  the  following  effect : 

**  Friends  ahd  Brethren^ — Your  fathers 
have  been  led  to  separate  Uiemselves  from 
our  fathers,  and  to  charge  upon  them  several 
religious  errors.  Your  fathers  were  invited 
to  cast  off  the  superstitions  and  the  impos- 
tares  which  they  were  told  our  &ther8  and 
they  had  been  slaves  to.  They  were  invited 
to  search  the  Scriptures,  that  in  them  they 
might  find  the  knowledge  of  truth.  They 
took  up  the  sacred  volume,  and  in  their 
aeaich  for  truth,  which  is  one  and  Indivisible, 
they  have  been  separated  into  hundreds  of 
sects,  all  contradicting  each  other.  Centuries 
have  elapsed,  and  the  progress  of  years  only 
multiplies  your  divisions;  even  you,  your- 
selves have  so  far  lost  all  hope  of  discover- 
ing in  those  sacred  books  an  uniform  and 
a  consistent  declaration  of  truth,  that  in  your 
despair  of  effecting  it,  you  have  adoptea  the 
extraordinary  co/iciusion  that,  although  you 
could  not  remain  in  our  communion,  l^cause 
we  held  erroneous  doctrine,  still  you  may 
agree  to  contradict  each  other  in  harmony 
and  affection.  This  evil  is  not  of  your  own 
creation.  Bat  whilst  you  thus  despair  of 
onion,  and  are  multiplying  your  divisions 
and  your  contradictions,  we,  by  following 
np  the  same  principle  which  kept  your  pro- 
genitors and  ours  during  centuries  in  a  happy 
onion  of  belief  and  affection,  are  still  an 
onlted  body,  though  spread  through  every 
nation  of  the  universe ;  and  we  still  hold  as 
the  standard  of  our  fiuth,  not  only  the  sacred 
Yolome  of  the  inspired  writings,  but  every 
decision  which  our  predecessors,  during  eigh- 
teen centuries,  have  given  for  its  explanation. 

"We  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  aban- 
don this  host  of  evidence ;  and  should  we 
leave  it,  we  know  not  whither  to  have  re- 
course for  any  testimony  of  nearly  equal 
valoe. 

'^Bot  it  is  not  the  chief  ground  of  my  ap- 
peal and  remonstrance,  that  we  are  told  that 


it  is  erroneous,  on  our  part,  to  hold  fast  to 
this  principle ;  no,  I  complain  tliat  we  are 
grossly  misrepresented  to  you.  Your  fathers 
and  ours  have  unfortunately  not  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  or  of  decorum,  or 
of  justice,  or  charity.  They  have  persecuted 
each  other.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  intend 
to  wound  your  feeling^  when  I  assert  that 
I  could  easily  prove  mat  in  the  mutual  per- 
secutions which  occurred,  and  still  are  occur- 
ring, our  fathers  have  suffered,  and  our  bre- 
thren are  suffering  ten-fold  more  than  they 
inflicted.  My  first  cause  of  complaint  then 
is,  that  the  Koman  Catholics  are  said  to  be 
the  sole,  if  not  the  principal,  a|rgressoraL 
My  next  complaint  is,  that  from  imerenoes 
sought  to  be  drawn  from  our  tenets  and  our 
acts,  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved  that  we 
must  in  principle  be  persecutors.  Far  be  it 
fVom  me  to  clmrge  you  with  being  perseca- 
to^a  upon  principle.  On  the  contrary,  I  ^ve 
this  puUic  testimony  to  your  genenl  feel- 
ings of  liberality,  and  to  your  many  acts  of 
kindness  to  Roman  Catholics  in  many  parts 
of  this  Union,  although  it  has  happened,  as 
it  must  happen  in  all  large  bodies,  that  there 
are  amongst  you  men,  whose  virulent  spirit 
would  les^  them  to  be  persecutors,  if  they 
had  the  power.  However,  as  those  arga- 
ments  which  they  use  can,  I  think,  be  best 
met  by  turning  their  principle  against  them- 
selves ;  allow  me  to  exhibit  how  easily  upon 
that  principle  it  can  be  shown  that  Protest- 
ants are  bound  by  their  religious  tenets  to 
persecute  Catholics.  If,  then,  we  find  that, 
although  such  a  conclusion  flows  from  your 
books,  and  the  acts  of  your  fathers ;  still  it  is 
neither  your  practice  as  a  body,  nor  your  dis- 
position as  individuals;  we  might  obtain 
from  you  in  return  a  like  acknowledgment 
in  our  regard,  and  thus  the  rhapsody  of  those 
mischievous  men  who  seek  to  excite  yon 
against  us,  may  cease  to  produce  any  effect, 
save  that  of  placing  themselves  in  that  point 
of  view  which  is  their  proper  station. 

**  In  my  deductions,  then,  although  I  shall 
prove  that  your  books  and  the  acts  of  mem- 
Ders  of  the  Protestant  communions,  would 
exhibit  the  most  marked  spirit  of  intolerance, 
my  object  is  peace  and  harmony,  not  irrita- 
tion and  reproach,  and  I  altogether  disclaim 


But  I  desire  to  create  harmony,  if  I  can,  by 
my  putting  to  silence,  if  possible,  those  who 
cliarge  the  Catholics  with  intolerance  and 
persecution." 

Having  given  this  prefatory  explanation 
to  my  Protestant  fellow-citizens,  I  proceed 
to  examine  the  assertion  of  Mr.  White's  pa- 
ragraph. 
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Hiki  first  proposition  is  founded  upon  a 
falsehood.  It  was  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholie  Church,  but  under  the 
authority  of  King  Ferdinand  VII,  of  Spain, 
that  the  inquisition  was  established  in  1814. 
But  this  re-established  tribunal  has  not  burn- 
ed, or  hansed,  or  beheaded  any  Protestant 
as  far  as  I  could  learn.  A^ain,  when  that 
tribunal  was  abolished  by  fie  Cortes,  and 
Ferdinand  or  some  of  his  courtiers  desired 
its  re-establishment  about  two  years  since, 
the  Pope  used  all  his  influence  in  fiivor  of 
its  suppression,  and  it  has  not  been  re-estab- 
lisheiL  This  was  so  notorious  a  fact,  that  it 
could  not  have  escaped  White's  knowledge, 
and  therefore  his  first  proposition  dbntains 
an  injurious  suppression  of  truth,  and  a  bold 
8n|^estion  of  falsehood. 

lUispecting  his  second  proposition,  in  so 
fiu-  as  it  assumes  that  Q'Ome  is  more  intoler- 
ant than  Canterbury,  I  shall  in  the  sequel 
prove  it  to  be  a  most  unfounded  charge.  At 
present,  all  the  Protestant  Archbishops  in  the 
world  vote  reguUrly  to  keep  in  force  a  code 
of  persecution  against  the  British  and  Irish 
Catholws.  Tlie  See  of  Rome  persecutes  no 
one  on  account  of  religion.  I  call  upon 
Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  to  name  the 
people,  or  the  individual  now  persecuted  for 
conscience'  sake  by  the  See  of  Rome. 

The  third  assertion  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nate which  could  have  been  made,  because 
that  government  which  has  now  durins  near- 
ly three  centuries  been  the  most  unrelenting 
ud  sanguinniy  in  its  inflk^tions  upon  the 
score  of  religion  is  not  the  best  Alculated 
to  teach  toleration.  However,  there  is  one 
meaning  whksh  the  isolated  proposition  miffht 
have,  vvhose  truth  I  willingiv  admit,  but  that 
is  not  the  meaning  which  it  oears  in  White's 
context,  viz.  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Pro- 
testant Crovemment  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  created  in  the  British  and  Irish 
Catholws  an  extraordinary  detestation  of  the 
principle  of  intolerance;  as  no  person  will 
more  strongly  detest  injustice  than  he  who 
being  natonuly  just  has  also  been  grievously 
afflicted  by  the  injustice  of  others.  In  this 
wav,  indeed,  perhaps  there  has  been  strength 
added  to  the  natural  detestation  of  intoler- 
aoee,  which  has  always  characterized  the 
Irish  nation,  and  which  is  common  to  British 
and  Irish  Catholics. 

Req>ecting  the  fourth  assertion,  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  the  Prelate  and  his  asso- 
ciates, that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
no  disposition  to  persecute,  that  it  had  not 
at  any  time  such  a  disposition,  and  that  it 
does  not  show  it  in  any  one  place,  and  coi^ 
aequently  not  in  those  places  where  it  has 
exclusive  influence.  Let  us  go  to  Rome, 
and  adc,  are  the  Protestants  in  that  city  per- 


secuted? Through  all  Italy,  in  Austria,  in 
France,  that  Church  has  exclusive  influence, 
and  I  defy  the  Prelate  and  his  party  to  ad- 
duce a  single  case  of  such  manifestation  as 
they  charge.  I  say  the  same  of  Bavaria ;  I 
say  the  same  of  Portugal.  I  ask  how  many 
have  suffered  persecution  for  their  religion 
from  the  Roman  Catholks  Church  in  Mexico  t 
in  Colombia?  in  Brazil?  or  on  the  whole 
eontinent  of  South  America?  Let  them 
name  the  Protestants  who  have  suffered,  and 
I  pledge  myself  to  name  a  plundered  and 
persecuted  Catholie  in  Maryland,  and  a  Ca- 
tholic priest  put  to  death  for  his  religion  un- 
der Elizabetn,  for  every  such  name  they 
mav  adduce.  The  American  people  are  not 
to  oe  treated  like  infants.  They  are  not  to 
be  terrified  with  stories  of  a  raw-head  and 
bloody  bones.  They  have  sound  aense, 
keen  discrimination,  calm  and  reflecting  un- 
derstanding; they  are  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
amination oi^  evioence;  and  the  vafi^ue  and  ge- 
neral and  sweeping  assertions,  which  would 
satisfy  tlie  mind  of  honest  John  Bull,  will  not 
pass  current  vyith  Jonathan.  I  cannot  call 
upon  Mr.  White,  who  is  not  here,  to  sive 
facts ;  but  I  call  upon  those  who  have  limied 
their  character  to  nis  assertions  to  do  so. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  omitted 
Spain  in  the  above  enumeration.  I  will 
now  adduce  Spain  herselfl  Not  many  months 
ago,  the  papers  contained  an  account  of  a 
Spanish  Auto  dafe,  and  told  us,  for  the  dis- 
credit of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  a  Jew 
had  been  burned  for  his  religion  in  Spain,  in 
the  year  1826.  I  now,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  European  journals,  pronounce  this  to 
be  a  vile  fabrication  of  the  remnant  of  French 
Infidels,  who,  not  content  with  having  made 
their  own  fine  country  the  prey  of  wild  an- 
archy, because  of  their  liatred  to  religioui 
now  endeavor  to  assail  the  Church  in  Spain, 
under  the  pretext  of  reforming  the  govern- 
ment. I  ask,  then,  what  Protestant  has  suf- 
fered persecution  in  Spain  ?  I  sluill  give  you 
names  upon  names  from  England,  fi*om  Ire- 
land, from  Switzerland,  and  from  other 
pkces.  I  call  upon  those  good  men  to  show 
me  in  this  last  quarter  of  a  century  any  case 
of  Catholki  persecution  of  Protestants,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  to  equal  the  single 
case  of  Mr.  Haller,  in  Switzerland.* 

The  fourth  assertion  is  a  vague,  unsup- 
ported charge,  which  I  am  prepared  to  rebut, 
when  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to  support  it 
by  proof. 

The  fifth  assertion  has  more  semblance 
of  truth  than  has  any  of  the  others.  It  it 
true  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teach- 
es, that  whilst  man  is  free  to  adopt  any  civil 
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eomtStution  which  may  be  most  naefttl  to  the 
general  body,  ahe  declares  that  it  now  is,  and 
ever  will  be  anlawful  for  any  man,  or  set  of 
men  to  choose  which- of  the  revealed  tenets 
he  will  preserve,  and  which  he  will  reject 
It  is  a  principle  of  natural  reason  jthat  man 
has  no  right  to  reject  truth  and  to  choose  er- 
ror, because  adherence  to  truth  is  one  of  his 
fbndamental  and  original  obligations.  It  is 
also  a  principle  of  Christianity  that  every 
tenet  given  by  Christ  is  true.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  although  man  may  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  form  of  civil  government,  he 
has  no  right  of  choice  and  never  can  have 
such  right  respecting  the  tenets  of  religion 
which  Uod  hais  revealed.  Although  there- 
fore I  do  not  admit  the  ftct  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  induced  Spain  and  South 
America  to  forbid  this  choice,  I  am  satisfied 
to  assume  all  the  consequences  of  admitting 
that  they  were  so  induced.  I  would  advise 
the  persons  who  adopt  Blanco  White's  asser- 
tions to  make  the  same  charge  upon  N.  Caro- 
lina and  New  Jersey,  which  allow  no  choice 
of  Catholicism  without  disqualification. 

It  is  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  perse- 
eution  to  be  silent,  yet  this  is  tlie  extent  of 
the  sixth  assertion.  Great  Britain  exhibits 
it  in  another  mode,  and  when  I  come  to  con- 
trast Protestant  persecution  with  Catholic, 
we  shall  find  that  the  Protestant  Churches 
knew  how  to  speak.  If  the  Church  should 
speak  against  persecution,  it  would  be  tiien 
periiaps  charged,  if  her  advice  was  followed, 
that  tne  people  were  priest-ridden.  I  once 
knew  a  parish  priest  in  Ireland,  who  was  in 
danger  of  being  hanged  because  he  interfer- 
ed successfully  with  some  Catholic  insur- 
gents and  saved  the  life  of  a  Protestant  oppo- 
nent, upon  whom  they  were  about  to  execute 
very  summary  justice  or  injustice.  It  was 
said,  that  other  Protestant  and  Catholic  loy- 
alists had  been  put  to  death,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  this  priest,  as  he  saved  one  man 
whom  he  saw, could,  if  he  would,  have  saved 
those  whom  he  did  not  see;  as  he  did  not, 
he  was  guilty  of  their  blood,  and  ought  to 
be  han^^.  Upon  the  next  application  of 
Catholics  for  emancipation,  it  was  arcued  in 
IVu*liament  from  a  few  fiicts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, that  the  Catholics  ought  not  to  be 
emancipated,  because  they  were  so  far  slaves 
to  their  priests  that  they  were  unfit  fpr  free- 
dom. A  Protestant  fiiend  to  emancipation, 
observed  in  jest  to  one  of  his  acquaintance, 
that  he  would  advise  the  priests  to  inform 
their  flocks  that  there  was  no  chance  of  their 
obtaining  justice  until  they  violated  every  Uw 
of  the  decalogue,  and  eveiy  ordinance  of  the 
Church,  to  show  their  fitness  for  freedom. 
This  is  a  miserable  subterfuge ;  we  shall  pass 
to  the  next 


In  sober  sadness,  I  wouM  aak,  can  those 
men  who  join  White  in  complaining  that  a 
legislator  has  conformed  to  the  will  of  his 
constituents,  be  American  citizens?  Thus, 
what  is  the  jet  of  this  proof  of  persecution  ? 
The  people  tell  their  legislators,  that  they 
want  no  choice  of  religious  tenets ;  the  legis- 
lators adopt  the  languafe  of  the  people  in 
their  enactment  who  has  been  persecuted  ? 
Is  it  the  people  who  call  for  the  article?  Is 
it  the  legislature  that  enacted  it?  Upon 
what  evidence  is  it  stated  that  this  was  done 
against  the  conviction  of  those  who  did  it! 
Iiiere  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, but  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  ita 
falsehood:  and  the  principle  of  the  complaint 
[contained  in  it]  is  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

I  have  abeady  made  this  letter  so  long- 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  any  exami- 
nation of  the  remaining  assertions  untO  my 
next        Yours,  dtc.  B.  C. 

Ckarkstofi,  S,  C,  Jan.  8,  1837. 

LETTER  XDL 
7b  the  Rman  Catholics  of  ike  United  States 
of  Amerioa. 
Mt  Fribrds^ — ^I  shall  dwell  very  slightly 
at  present  upon  the  eighth  assertion  in  thia 
passage  which  I  last  quoted  from  White's 
work,  viz.  ^'That  they  who  assert  that  into- 
lerance  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  our 
Church  are  blinded  by  party  spirit"  The 
proposition  is  divisible  into  these  parts.  1, 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  intolerant 
If  the  nllaning  of  this  is,  that  she  cannot  to* 
lerate  that  error  should  be  taught  as  truth,  I 
am  very  free  to  admit  its  correctness,  and 
that  of  the  other  part^  because  indeed,  ahe, 
and  she  only,  makes  it  a  condition  for  her 
communion  that  yon  shall  receive  all  truth 
and  reject  all  error:  whilst  almost  every 
other  Church,  with  truth  and  error  before 
you,  allows  you  to  select  pretty  freely.  In 
general  there  are  some  tenets  which  eadi 
peculiar  division  insists  upon,  and  some 
otliers  which  it  requires  you  to  reject ;  but  as 
respects  the  great  bulk  of  doctrine  you  may 
please  yourself.  Thusthe  Episcopalian  Pro- 
testant requires  that  the  order  and  charac- 
ter and  government  of  Bishops  be  recognta- 
ed,  but  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
charist, each  person  is  left  free  to  choose  any 
one  of  the  variety  of  methods  which  have 
been  devised  to  explain  the  words,  "  This  is 
my  body.**  Neither  is  it  necessaiy  to  cwi- 
form  to  any  particular  standard  as  to  a  varie- 
ty of  other  doctrines  oonceming  which  it  la 
acknowledged  specific  tenets  were  taught  by 
the  Saviour.  But  this  is  not  what  is  meant 
by  the  intolerance  which  White  and  his  abet- 
tors charge  upon  the  Catholies  exclusively : 
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die  word  in  his  eoatezt  monm  pen$eution, 
or  the  inflictioB  of  tomponl  pams  or  penaltiesi 
I  then  deny  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
does  inflict  persecution  for  enrora  in  fluth, 
ahhoufffa  Roman  Catholic  temporal  govem- 
on  ana  leffiahttorB  did  at  tunea  inflict  them, 
not  generaUy  for  the  error,  but  for  ita  conae- 
quencea.to  civil  society.  White  himaelf 
flays  that  Rome  never  doomed  her  victims  to 
the  flames  for  their  errors. 

The  2nd  part  of  the  assertion  is  that  our 
Church  only  was  thus  intolerant  I  have 
denied  that  the  Church  persecuted ;  it  is  not 
my  business  to  prove  the  negative,  it  is  their 
business  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  assertion ; 
when  they  attempt  it,  I  shall  meet  them,  if 
God  spaces  my  lue.  Now  I  assert  that  Plro^ 
testant  ffovemments  were  and  are  intolerant 

1  flhaS  not  adduce  the  examples  of  ages 
long  gone.  I  shall  not  leave  Bishop  Kemp 
much  teuble.  I  say  the  Protestant  govern- 
ment of  Maryland  waa  intolerant  I  say, 
the  Protestant  colonial  governments  of  New 
Endandand  Virffinia,  and  of  the  Carolines, 
of  Georgia,  and  of  New  York,  were  intoler- 
ant At  this  da^  the  Proteatant  governments 
of  North  Carohna  and  of  New  ^rsey  are  in- 
tolerant In  Europe  the  Catholic  government 
of  France  ia  tolerant,  the  Protestant  gov- 
ernment of  England  is  persecuting.  I  will 
not  go  fiirther  at  present,  though  I  could  add 
to  the  catldoffne  at  each  side.  With  those 
taeta  before  ttieir  eyes,  how  could  those  paa- 
tors  of  Churches,  ouike  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  Blanco  White,  that  third  iwrt  of 
their  assertion,  thai  the  declaration  of  those 
Acta  could  be  made  only  by  peraona  blinded 

SjmivfpintJ   I  ^iprefaend  my  readers  will 
ink  the  party  afwrit  might  be  found  on  the 
other  aide. 

The  nintb  assertion  is  indeed  the  most  ejc- 
traordinary  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of 
any  writer.  When  it  became  too  evident  for 
the  most  hardy  to  deny,  that  Protestant  re- 
foimers  and  govemmenta  did  persecute  Cath- 
olics and  each  other,  the  miserable  subter- 
fnge  was  taken  of  asserting  that  this  was 
done  only  by  the  patriarcha  of  the  reformar 
tion,  who  had  not  sufficiently  laid  aside  the 
W  principles  of  Popery,  and  thus  Popery, 
uid  not  Protestantism,  was  justly  chargeable 
vHh  the  atrocity.  Maclaine,  in  a  note  which 
^  appends  to  nis  translation  of  Mosheim, 
givea  It  as  the  excuse  for  Calvin's  procuring 
the  buning  of  Servetus.*  The  assertion  is 
one  of  those  whose  very  boldness  almost  asr 
tounds  so  SB  to  unfit  the  mind  for  examining 
ita  foondation^  however  it  is  one  whose  very 
Abaiudity  is  so  apparent,  that  We  need  only 
oontemplate,  we  need  not  reason  for  ita  refn- 

*  See  Appendix.    Ka  S. 


tation.  In  whom  is  the  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism to  be  found,  if  not  in  Luther,  in  Calvin, 
in  Cranmer,  in  Bexa,  in  Knox!  Will  Bishop 
Kemp  and  hia  assoeiateB  blush  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  leaders!  Surely  thope  great 
lights  of  reliffion  are  not  to  be  called  Roman 
CSitholics,  whilat  they  endeavor  to  demoliah 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  [In  tlds  case,] 
they  would  now  be  rmected  by  both  Catho- 
lica  andProteatants.  Suppose  in  addition  to 
all  the  Crimea  imputed  to  ua,  or  if  they  will, 
committed  by  us  or  our  fore&thers,  we  take 
the  crimes  of  their  patriarchs  upon  our  shoul-  ^ 
ders ;  still  an  enormous  load  renuuns  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  Did  the  persons  who  persecuted 
the  English  Puritans,  brinff  theur  principles 
from  our  Church  ?  Did  the  Puritans  who 
persecuted  tiie  Episcopalians,  brin^  their 
principles  from  our  Church  ?  Waa  it  from 
our  Church  they  to  whom  the  liaryhuid 
Catholica  gave  a  place  of  refuse  from  their 
mutual  destroyers,  and  elevated  to  an  equal- 
ity with  themselves,  learned  to  unite  wiinst 
their  generous  hosts,  and  repay  their  aflection 
by  a  plundering  persecution  ?  Was  it  our 
Church  taught  the  English  nonconformists 
to  persecute  the  Bishops,  and  those  Bishops 
and  their  adherents  to  persecute  the  non-con- 
formists !  Was  it  our  Church  taught  them 
both  to  unite  in  devising  against  herself  the 
most  atrocious  code  of  systenuttic  persecution 
that  any  legisUtor  [haa  everlenacted,  or  any 
savafle  executed?  Is  it  the  Catholic  Church 
whtth  teaches  the  British  house  of  Lords  to 
continue  to  persecute  her  own  children? 
Let  those  questions  be  snswered  before  the 
assertion  be  again  made  without  a  blush. 
But  there  is  a  cusingennousness  in  the  admis- 
sion of  tiie  writer,  which  is  more  discredita- 
ble than  even  if  he  had  been  silent  "^  When 
at  one  time  the  Protestants  did  persecute.** 
Let  him  name  a  day  from  the  origin  of  the 
secession  from  our  Church,  and  their  obtain- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  and  other  princes,  to  the  present  day, 
on  which  they  md  not  persecute  more  or  leas 
extensively.  Thus  the  one  time,  began  three 
centuries  ago,  and  God  only  can  say  when  it 
will  terminate. 

The  tenth  is  but  the  assertion  of  a  prin- 
ciple, as  fiowinff  from  an  acknowledged  fret; 
the  truth  of  wmch  is  ft«e1y  admitted,  viz. 
^  Protestants  do  not  believe  their  Church  in- 
frl]ible,and  therefore  can  use  no  compulsion.** 
I  would  only  suggest  the  correct  conclusion, 
**  and  therefore  ouefatnot  to  use  compulsion." 
In  the  name  of  alfthat  is  extraordhiary,  how 
can  a  Protestant  charge  a  Catholic  with  error, 
if  neither  that  Protestant,  nor  his  Church, 
is  infrllibly  certain  of  what  is  truth  ?  How 
can  one  Piotestant  say  that  another  em  or 
mistakes,  when  he  haa  no  certainty  thai  ha 
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b  himaelf  right?  Upon  what  prifieij^e  do 
the  Constitutions  of  North  Carolina  and 
New  Jersey  exdude  Catholics  from  offices? 
Yet  we  have  befdke  us  abundant  ev^enoe  of 
three  centuries  of  persecution  inflicted  by 
Protestants  upon  Papists  for  their  errors  1 1 ! 
We  shall  see,  at  another  time,  the  pretty 
names  which  we  are  called  in  confessions  of 
fiiith  and  books  of  homilies,  and  eatechims 
printed  and  published  in  the  United  States, 
Dy  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
sevend  Protestant  denominations,  within  the 
few  years  of  the  present  century. 

But  this  assertion  is  made  by  the  very 
man  who  tells  the  parliament  of  England, 
that  the  Duke  of  Pforfolk  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  his  seat  amoM[st  the  peers  of 
England,  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Shall  I  be  answered  that  I  am  blinded  by 
Tpirt»f  spirit  if  I  say  this  is  intolerance  and 
tncoTuikeney  7  This  is  the  man  who  stated 
the  necessity  of  a  political  incarceration  for 
the  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-religion- 
ista  of  his  ancestors,  becctuse  they  would  not 
moetatizefrom  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Shall  I  be  told  that  I  am  blinded  by  party 
Mpirit^  if  when  I  see  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment, and  a  Protestant  hierarchy  reduce  the 
principle  to  practice,  I  say,  that  intolerance 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ?  What  a  multiplicity  of 
contradictions  is  he  involved  in,  who  under- 
takes to  defend  a  bad  cause?  Did  the 
Right  Rev.  and  Rev.  approbators  give  their 
attention  to  this  passage?  Will  they  under- 
take to  reconcile' contradictions  ? 

The  eleventh  assertion  is,  ^that  an  infal- 
lible judge  of  doctrine  considers  himself 
divinely  commissioned  to  stop  the  progress 
of  error."  I  shall  upon  this,,  remark  that  the 
judicial  and  the  executive  powers  are  not 
always  united ;  hence  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  the  Church  has  received  a  divine 
commission  to  decide  with  infallible  certain- 
ty as  to  what  doctrine  God  has  revealed,  she 
has  also  a  divine  commission  to  execute  the 
process  for  checkin^^  the  error  in  any  other 
way  than  by  her  judicial  decision.  But 
though  White's  logic  is  bad,  yet  in  truth  the 
Church  does  hold  a  divine  commission  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  the  judicial  tribunal. 
But  another  very  obvious  question  remains, 
frix.  To  what  can  that  sentence  extend?  I 
assert  that  it  cannot  extend  to  life,  or  to 
limb,  or  to  any  compulsory,  corporeal  inflic- 
tion, or  to  any  civil  pains  or  disfranchise- 
ments, or  to  any  pecuniary  mulct  The 
•nthoritv  which  the  Church  has  and  claims 
is  purely  spiritual,  and  these  are  inflictions 
by  vutue  of  temporal  power,  which  the 
Chnrch  does  not  possess  or  claim,  except  by 
eompact  or  ooDoessioa 


The  infidlible  judge  of  doctrine  is  then 
divinely  commissions  to  stop  the  progress 
of  error,  by  spiritual  power,  and  not  by  any 
persecution  or  temporal  or  civil  punishment 
if  the  good  ffentleman  will  produce  to  me 
any  canon  of  the  Church  which  decides  ihaX 
a  IS  our  doctrine  that  the  Church  or  council 
has  the  power  of  inflicting  penalties  of  such 
a  nature,  let  them  be  prwiuced;  until  they 
are  so  produced,  let  the  charge  be  considered 
not  proved,  denied,  unfounded. 

Here,  though  I  would  by  no  means  be 
thought  to  lustify  or  to  palliate  the  acts  of  a 
persecutor  because  he  was  a  Catholic,  I  may 
very  clearly  point  out  an  enormous  aggnu 
vation  which  necessarily,  from  the  veir 
nature  of  the  case,  and  by  White's  avowal, 
marics  the  crime  of  the  Protestant  persecu- 
tor. The  Catholic  having  the  testimony  of 
truth  from  what  he  believes  to  be  an  infid- 
lible tribunal,  has  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  own  doctrine  and  is  certain  that 
his  opponent  is  in  error.  When  he  perse- 
cutes this  opponent,  he  is  convinced  that  if 
even  by  this  mode  he  can  procure  his  change 
of  belief  he  will  do  the  suflerer  a  spiritual 
good :  and  he  feels  that  he  is  only  endea- 
voring to  eradicate  error,  and  to  establish 
truth.  The  Protestant  persecutor,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  no  infallible  guide,  is 
liable  to  err :  he  cannot  be  certain  that  he 
holds  the  true  doctrine,  it  is  possible  the 
truth  may  be«  on  the  side  of  the  sufferer. 
Thus  he  is  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  wresting 
the  truth  of  Gk>d,  and  banishing  his  doctrine 
flrom  the  earth  as  far  as  in  him  ues.  I  would 
call  each  persecutor  a  criminal,  but  White 
himself  must  acknowledge  that  the  Protest- 
ant is  far  more  criminal,  not  because  of  the 
greater  liberality  of  his  Church,  which  we 
shall  find  not  to  be  the  case ;  but  because  he 
acts,  not  from  a  plain  certainty  that  his  is 
the  cause  of  truth  and  of  God,  because  for 
that,  he  must  claim  to  be  in&Uible;  but 
from  his  attachment  to  periuqps  an  erroneous 
opinion. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  the  crime  of 
the  Protestant  is  still  farther  aggravated. 
The  Catholic  doctrine  was  univerMlly  pre- 
valent, it  was  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  as  what  Christ  had  taught,  it 
was  conformable  to  what  the  great  bulk  of 
Christendom  had  received  from  preceding 
generations,  and  all  testified  to  have  been 
uie  system  established  by  the  Redeemer: 
the  Protestants  introduced  what  was  then  a 
novelty,  asserting  that  it  was  w4iat  had  ori- 
ginally been  given,  but  subsequently  lost; 
and  to  support  their  assertion  they  gave 
their  opinion  that  such  was  the  meaning  of 
the  scriptures,  avowing  that  m  this  opmian 
Uieymighlbe'imdera  ^r2llmol^  because  they 
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were  not  infatlible.  The  Catholic8  told  them 
(hat  m  &ct  they  were  mistaken  in  the  inter- 
pretations which  thev  gave  the  text;  and 
that  they  not  only  haa  the  testimony  of  their 
progenitors,  and  the  balk  of  Christendom 
to  support  this  assertion,  but  that  they  had 
the  judicial  decision  of  the  tribunal  which 
from  the  earlieaf  ages  had  been  considered 
the  iniallible  witness  of  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  theff  own  favor.  Bu^ 
aided  by  the  civil  power,  those  very  Protest- 
ints  who  admit  the  possibility  of  their  error, 
persecute  the  Catholics  who  say  they  cannot 
De  wrong,  because  they  will  not  abandon  this 
host  of  evidence  to  embrace  opinions  which 
they  look  upon  as  erroneous,  and  whose  very 
originators  and  abettors  avow  [that  they] 
might  possibly  be  wrong.  Yet  white  vin- 
dioites  this  process,  and  still  declaims  against 
persecution ;  and  I  blush  to  add ;  his  book 
n  published  with  official  approbation  m  the 
United  States,  by  men  who  would  be  con- 
sidered liberal  and  charitable ! ! ! 

White's  twelfth  assertion  was,  **  that  Rome 
never  doomed  her  opponents  to  the  fhuqes 
for  their  errors,  but  tor  their  contumacy." 
So,  then,  White  contradicts  all  those  who 
assert  that  Rome  bums  people  for  their 
erroneous  doctrines  1  Really  this  from  him 
is  a  very  precious  admission.  Why  I  have 
lesd  productions  which  are  as  firmly  believed 
as  is  the  Gospel  by  millions  of  our  fellow- 
eitizens,  relating  the  horrid  sufferings  of 
persons  burned  far  ikeir  impiUed  errors,  by 
Rome ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  honest  John 
Boll,  who  really  has  a  soft  heart,  has  shed 
as  many  tears  as  would  extmguish  all  the 
fires  of  all  the  auto  dafes  of  Spain  and  Italy 
over  the  detail  of  those  sufferings.  How 
many  a  thunderer  from  stump  or  pulpit,  at 
our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  horrified 
his  auditory  by  the  appalling  recital  1  How 
general  is  the  impression  at  this  very  mo- 
ment through  these  States,  that  Rome  would 
if  she  could  bum  eyery  one  who  holds  what 
she  calls  error  ?  But  now  White  tells  us 
that  she  never  doomed  them  to  flames  for 
their  error !!!  But  she  dkl  it  for  their  con- 
tomacy.  Here  then  I  close  with  the  abet- 
ton  and  applauders  of  White,  and  I  ask 
Bishop  Kemp  to  fumidi  the  public  with  the 
name  of  anv  one  person  of  the  religion  pro- 
fessed by  him  or  by  any  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, whom  Rome  ever  doomed  to  the 
flames.  I  wish  to  meet  the  opponents  of 
my  Church  openlv  and  phunly  upon  Mr 
ground,  before  the  American  publk^.  Before 
that  tribunal  1  love  to  plead :  for  although 
the  current  of  pubUo  opinion,  and  of  public 
feeling  is  strongly  ranning  against  my  side 
of  the  question,  I  know,  that  if  I  can  once 
get  the  mind  of  Ameriea  to  exanune  the  case 


fully  and  fairly,  I  shall 'have  ample  justkia 
Here  thes  is  a  bold  statement  that  Rome 
has  doomed  her  opponents  to  the  flamesL 
The  assertion  has  l^n  made  so  iVequ«itly 
and  in  so  many  ways,  as  to  create  upon  the 
public  mind  the  impression  that  this  is,  or 
at  least  was  an  usual  occurrence,  that  it  was 
systennatic  and  flowing  from  principle.  If 
true,  it  is  susceptible  of  proof :  that  proof  is 
easy:  it  consists  merely  in  enumerating 
names,  and  relating  the  circumstances.  1 
now  call  publicly  for  the  prooL  What  are 
the  names  of  those  Protestants  or  other  re- 
ligions opponents  whom  Rome  condemned 
to  the  flames  ?  What  contumacy  arising 
from  error  did  they  exhibit!  What  was  the 
alleged  error  of  the  sufierer?  Under  what 
Pope,  and  in  what  year  was  he  doomed  to 
the  flames !  Was  he  burned  t  In  what  cre- 
dible history  is  tlie  statement  to  be  read  t 
I  call  upon  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates, 
and  to  them  I  say,  **  produce  your  proof,  or 
be  silent,  and  convicted  of  having  made  a 
horrible  charge  which  you  cannot  substan- 
tiate, a  charge  which  is  untrae.  I  charge 
you  with  having  calumniated  the  Roman 
government,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  ChuroL 
The  Editors  of  the  Miscelhiny  have  promised 
to  insert  your  specifications  in  answer  to  my 
questions,  if  you  furnish  them :  thus  you  can 
have  no  excuse  for  your  neglect,  neither  is 
it  a  trivial  and  an  unimportant  concern,  that 
you  have  wantonly  assailed  by  the  republi- 
cation and  adoption  of  White's  calumnies, 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  your 
fellow-citizens.  Give  then  the  names  and 
the  particulars,  and  save  your  names  from 
the  result  of  your  charge  and  your  neglect; 
neither  can  it  be  an  excuse  for  you,  that  I 
do  not  affix  my  name  to  this  demand;  that 
name,  humble  as  it  is,  shall  never  be  with- 
held when  circumstances  may  require  its 
manifestation ;  for  the  present  it  is  enough 
that  you  have  assailed  a  body  of  which  I 
am  one,  and  you  are  answerable  to  every 
or  any  one  of  us,  until  you  shall  have 
proved  that  we  are  guilty,  and  that  you  are 
innocent  You  have  not  only  asperaed  our 
moral  character,  and  flung  contumely  upon 
our  understandings;  but  you  have  endea- 
vored to  exhibit  us  as  monsters,  unfit  for  the 
participation  of  those  rights  and  libertieB 
which  we  hold  in  common  with  yourselves. 
You  have  done  this  to  a  body  of  which  I  am 
an  individual  member,  and  I  call  upon  yon 
for  the  proof  of  one  of  the  most  trivisi  of 
your  assertions.  Your  respect  for  own  daa^ 
racter  demands  from  you  the  proof,  if  you 
possess  it  You  have  out  to  write  and  tnma- 
mit  it,  and  it  shall  be  published." 

I  have  thus  disposed  for  the  present  of  the 
peasagO'eo  fiur  as  regards  your  own  Chureh. 
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It  18  time  before  I  enter  upon  other  topies  to 
try  the  Churehes  of  some  of  the  Protestant 
eoampione,  by  the  same  principle  which  they 
have  lued  for  our  annoyance.  This  I  shall 
do  in  my  next  letter,  promising  that  I  shall 
lean  very  lightly  upon  them,  unless  I  should 
■04  gooa  cause  for  being  more  serere. 
Yours,  &c  B.  C. 

CkarluUm,  8.  C,  Jan.  16,  1827. 

LETTER  XX. 

1\>  the  Roman  Catholics  of  ike  United  States 
jrf  America,  1 

Mt  FitiENDs, — ^In  this  letter,  I  shall  lay  be-  , 
fore  you  a  very  few  facte,  and  refer  to  a  few 
documents,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
easily,  if  we  were  so  disposed,  we  might 
treat  the  Churches  of  our  opponents  as  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  treating  ours;  and  per- 
haps, unpleasant  as  the  experiment  is,  we 
may  find  that  carrying  the  war  into  their  own 
dominions,  would  more  speedily  insure  for 
us  an  honorable  peace,  and  reduce  to  silence 
those  who  have  no  charitable  disposition  to- 
wards us.  I  shall  begin  with  the  reli^on  of 
the  file-leader  of  our  opponenta  Bishop 
Kemp  states,  that  in  spiritual  concerns  his 
religion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of 
En^and.  Suppose  I  were  to  assert  that  the 
detestation  of  intolerance  cannot  exist  in 
that  Church  under  whose  authority  the  Ca- 
tholics were  persecuted  in  the  year  1826,  and 
then  produce  the  penal  laws  of  the  British 
government  against  Catholics,  which  laws 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  desired  to 
have  repealed,  and  the  clergy  petitioned  to 
have  continued,  and  which  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  EngUind  ex- 
erted  themselves  successfully  to  keep  in 
force.  I  would  add  to  this,  the  fiict,  that 
Bishop  Kemp  and  several  other  clergymen 
of  this  Chuith  recommended  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  a  book  published  in  England  in 
the  previous  year,  the  object  of  wluch  was 
to  call  upon  the  legiskture  of  England  to 
continue  the  persecution,  and  to  justify  its 
intolerance.  Can  the  leader  of  our  oppo- 
nents make  out  against  the  Catholics  a  case 
like  this?  Did  the  French  Catholic  clergy 
petition  their  legislatures  to  withhold  any 
of  their  rights  from  ^e  French  Protestants? 
Did  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  France 
who  are  Catholksa,  vote  against  granting 
equal  rights  to  their  Protestant  fellow  sul^ 
jects?  Did  they  not  vote  in  fitvor  of  such 
grants,  and  did  they  not  give  their  consent 
to  the  paying  of  the  Protestant  clers^,  and 
to  granting  in  several  instances  to  the  Pro- 
testants Churches,  which  had  been  built  with 
the  money  of  Catholws  for  Catholic  worship: 
whilst  in  Ireland  the  Catholics  are  by  force 
deprived  of  the  Churches  which  their  an- 


cestors built,  and  which  are  capable  of  con- 
taining the  thousands  of  Catholkss,  who  are, 
for  want  of  better  accommodation,  obliged 
to  kneel  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  streets  out- 
side their  own  buildings,  which  are  far  too 
small  and  too  few  for  Sieir  numbers ;  whilst 
in  the  edifices  from  which  they  have  been 
driven,  sometimes  a  dozen,  sometimes,  per- 
haps, one  hundred  persons  are  seen  scattered 
over  an  area  in  which  they  appear  to  be  lost 
In  the  Cathedrals  of  Dublin,  which  are  the 
best  attended,  only  that  part  which  the  Ca- 
tholics used  as  the  choir  and  sanctuary,  are 
occupied  by  the  Protestants,  who  have  the 
present  possession,  and  very  frequently  that 
portion  is  not  half  filled  with  the  occupants 
of  pews,  and  the  vast  aisles  and  transepts 
which  were  destined  to  accommodate  the 
laity,  are  a  gloomy  desert,  separated  from 
this  diminished  place  of  worship,  whilst 
large  buildings  erected  by  the  Catholics  have 
a  succession  of  masses  from  day-break  till 
the  afternoon,  in  order  to  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  successive  attendance  to  seven  or 
eight  congregations,  who  are  crowded  to- 
gether upon  the  floors,  in  the  galleries,  and 
Uie  streets  in  the  vicinity.  Is  it  a  spirit  of 
toleration  which  deprives  the  Catholics  of 
their  Churches,  the  possession  of  which  is  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  unjust  retainers? 

Suppose  I  desired  to  be  as  unjust  towards 
members  of  the  associate  Church  and  the 
reformed,  as  some  of  their  ministers  who 
sent  forth  Blanco  Whitens  book,  were  to  us. 
I  need  oiUy  take  their  ^  Confession  of  Faith," 

Sublished  in  1813,  by  Woodward,  in  Phila- 
elphia,  and  copy  therefirom  ''the  solenui 
league  and  covenant"  which  is  found  in  o. 
41 1— a  very  few  extracts  from  which  I  shall 
give  here. 

They  swear,  "II.  That  we  shall  in  like 
manner,  without  respect  of  persons,  en- 
deavor the  extirpation  of  Popery,  PreUuiy, 
(that  is,  Church  government  by  archbisho|M, 
bishops,  their  chancellors,  and  commissaries, 
deans,  deacons,  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers,  depend- 
ing on  that  hierarchy,)  superstition,  heresy, 
schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be 
found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and 
the  power  of  Godliness,  lest  we  partake  in 
other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger 
to  receive  their  plagues;  and  that  the  Lord 
may  be  one,  and  his  name  one  in  the  three 
kingdoms,"  (viz.  Enghmd,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land.) 

In  p.  393,  is  found  the  national  covenant 
(of  Scotland)  or  the  confession  of  ftith, 
subscribed  by  the  kmg  in  1680,  and  by  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  in  1681,  and  again  in  1590, 
and  by  barons,  noblemen,  gentiemen,  bor- 
gesees,  ministers  and  commoners  in  1638, 
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^)proTed  by  the  general  aaaembly  {general 
councit)  in  1639,  and  in  that  year  si^ed 
again  by  persona  of  all  ranks  and  qualities, 
and  ratified  by  an  act  ojT  parliament  upon  the 
auppUcation  of  the  general  assemblv  in  the 
year  1640,  and  to  which  King  Charles  II 
was  obliged  to  affix  his  signature  at  Scone, 
in  1650. 

By  this,  all  persons  are  required  to  profess 
and  affirm,  ^before  God  and  the  whole  worid, 
that  this  OHLT  is  the  true  Christian  iaith  and 
religion,  pleaainjr  to  God,  and  bringing  sal- 
ration  to  man.*^  It  is  idso  called  ''Uod's 
eternal  truth,  and  only  ground  of  our  saWa- 
tjon." 

From  this  document  we  may  judge  of  the 
intolerance  of  those  who  penned  and  sub> 
acribed  the  confession  .of  nith:  take  an  ex- 
tnei 

**  And  therefore  we  abhor  and  detest  all  con- 
tnry  religioa  and  doetrine;  bat  diiefly  all  kind 
of  Papistry  in  general  aaud  particular  heads, 
even  as  thsr  are  now  danftiea  and  confuted  by 
the  word  of  God  and  kirk  of  Scotland.    But, 
in  special,  we  detest  and  refuse  the  nsurped 
aotbority  of  that  Bonuin  Antichrist  upon  the 
Kriptores  of  Ood,  upon  the  kirk,  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates, and  consciences  of  men;  all  his  ty- 
lannoua  laws  made  upon  indifferent   things 
against  our  Christian  liberty;  his  erroneous 
doctrine  against  the  sufficiency  of  the  written 
word,  the  perfection  of  the  law,  the  office  of 
Christ,  ana  his  blessed  evangel ;  his  corrupted 
doetrine  concerning  original  sm,  our  natural  in- 
ability and  rebellion  to  God's  law,  our  justifica- 
tioQ  oy  fiuth  only,  our  imperfect  santification 
and  ooedience  to  tiie  law ;  the  nature,  number, 
and  use  of  tiie  holy  sacraments ;  his  five  bastard 
ncraments,  with  all  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
islae  doctrine,  added  to  the  ministration  of  the 
true  sacraments  without  the  word  of  God;  his 
cruel  iodgment  against  infants  departing  with- 
out the  sacrament ;  his  absolute  necessity  of 
baptism ;  his  blasphemous  opinion  of  transub- 
itantiation,  or  real  presence  of  Chri8t*s  body 
in  the  elements,  and  receiving  of  the  same  by 
the  wicked,  or  bodies  of  men;  his  dispensation 
with  ademn  oaths,  peijuries,  and  degrees  of 
nuuriage  forbidden  m  the  word;  his  cruelty 
sgainst  the  innocent  divorced;  his  devillish 
BUM ;  his  blasphemous  priesthood ;  his  profime 
Mcrifico  for  sins  of  the  aead  andthe  qmck ;  his 
aunnization  of  men;  calling  upon  angek  or 
Mints  departed,  worshipping  of  imagery,  re- 
lics, and  crosses ;  dedicating  of  kirks,  altars, 
(IsyB ;  vows  to  creatures ;  his  purgatory,  prayers 
for  the  dead;  praying  or  speaking  in  a  strange 
language,  wiw  his  processions  and  blasphe- 
mous utany,  and  multitude  of  advocates  or 
mediators;    his    manifold    orders;    auricular 
confession;  his   desperate  and   uncertain  re- 
pentance; his  general  and  doubtsome  fiiith; 
sis  satisfactions  of  men  for  their  sins ;  his 
PBtification  by  works,  opu$  operatvm,  works 
^  supererogation,  merits,  pardons,  peregrina- 


tions, and  stataona ;  his  holy  water,  baptuia|fef 
bells,  conjuriiy  of  spirits,  cnMong,  saynmg; 
anointing,  conjuring,  oaUowmg  of  God's  ^ood 
creatures,  with  the  superstitious  opinion  joined 
therewith ;  his  worldly  monarchy,  and  wicked 
hierarchy ;  Ms  three  solemn  vows,  with  all  his 
shavellings  of  sundry  sorts,  his  erroneous  and 
bloody  decrees  made  at  Trent,  with  all  the 
subscribers  or  approvers  of  that  cruel  and 
bloody  band,  conjured  against  the  kirk  of  God. 
^nd  finally,  we  detest  all  his  vain  allegories, 
rites,  signs,  and  traditions  brought  in  the  kirk; 
without  or  against  the  word  of  God,  and  doc- 
trine of  this  true  reformed  kirk ;  to  the  whidi 
we  join  ourselves  willingly,  in  doctrine,  fiaiUi, 
religion,  discipline,  and  use  of  the  holy  sacra- 
mente,  as  lively  members  of  the  same  in  Christ 
our  head :  promising  and  swearing  by  the  great 
name  of  the  LORD  our  GOD,  that  we  shall 
continue  in  the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  this  kirk,  and  shall  defend  the 
same,  according  to  our  own  vocation  and  power, 
all  the  days  of  our  lives ;  under  the  pains  con- 
tained in  the  law,  and  danger  both  of  body  and 
soul  in  the  day  of  God*s  fearful  judgment 

**  And  seeing  that  many  are  stirred  up  by 
Satan,  and  that  Roman  Antichrist,  to  promise, 
swear,  subscribe,  and  for  a  time  use  the  holy 
sacraments  in  the  kirk  deceitfully,  against  their 
own  conscience ;  minding  hereby,  first,  under 
the  external  cloak  of  religion,  to  corrupt  and 
subvert  secretly  Gkxl's  true  religion  witnin  the 
kirk :  and  afterward,  when  time  may  serve,  to 
become  open  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the 
same,  unaer  vain  hope  of  the  Pope's  dispensa- 
tion, devised  against  the  word  of  God,  to  his 
greater  confusion,  and  their  double  condenma- 
tion  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  we  there- 
fore,  willing  to  take  away  all  suspicion  of  hy- 
pocrisy, and  of  such  douolc  dealing  with  QoA 
and  his  kirk,  protest,  and  call  the  Searcher  of 
aU  hearts  for  witness,  that  our  minds  and  hearts 
do  fully  agree  with  this  our  confession,  promise, 
oath,  and  subscription :  so  that  we  are  not  moved 
with  any  worldly  respect,  but  are  persuaded 
only  in  our  conscience,  through  the  knowledge 
ana  love  of  God*s  true  religion  imprinted  incur 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  shall  answer 
to  him  in  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed.** 

This  extract  not  only  contains  such  in- 
tolerance as  I  defy  the  associated  aasailants 
of  our  Church  to  produce  a  worse  from  any 
quarter;  but  it  does  more,  for  it  makes  false 
and  calumnious  charges  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  For  instance,  I  would  ask 
what  were  the  hloody  decrees  made  at  Trent! 
And  upon  what  do  they  ground  the  atrocious 
charge  of  hypocritical  deceit  in  using  the 
sacraments  of  the  kirk  against  Catholics? 
And  upon  what  do  they  found  the  charge  of 
the  Papal  dispensations  for  hypoerisy,  and 
deceit,  and  sacrilege  t 

The  following  extract  will  exhibit  not  only 
the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  that  drew 
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np  tlie  ConfeMion  of  Faith,  but  also  the  spirit 
of  the  legislature  which  enaeted  the  laws 
therein  recited ;  it  is  taken  irom  the  same 
Confession  of  Faith. 

« like  as  many  acts  of  Parliament,  not  only 
in  general  do  abrogate,  annul,  and  rescind  all 
laws,  statutes,  acts,  constitutions,  canons,  civil 
or  municipal,  with  all  other  ordinances,  and 
nractique  penalties  whatsoever,  made  in  preju- 
dice ofthe  true  religion,  and  professors  thereof; 
or  of  the  true  kirk,  discipline,  jurisdiction,  and 
freedom  thereof;  dt  in  favor  of  Idolatiy  and 
superstition,  or  of  the  Papistical  kirk:  As  Act 
S,  81.  Pari  1.  Act  23.  Pari  11.  Act  114.  Pari. 
11,  t)f  King  James  VI.  That  papistry  and 
superstition  may  be  utterly  suppressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
repeated  in  the  6th  Act,  Pari.  20,  King  James 
Vl  Aiid  to  that  end  they  ordain  all  Papists 
and  Priests  to  be  punished  with  manifold  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  pains,  as  adversaries  to  God's 
true  religion,  preached,  and  by  law  established, 
within  this  realm,  act  2i,  Pan.  11,  King  James 
y I ;  as  common  enemies  to  all  Christian  ^o- 
▼emment,  act  18.  Pari  16.  King  James^VI ; 
as  rebellers  and  gainstanders  of  our  sovereign 
Xi0rd*8  authority,  act  4*7.  ParL  8.  Kmg  James 
VI;  and  as  idolaters,  act  104.  Pari  7.  King 
James  VI.  But  also,  in  particular,  by  and 
attour  the  Confession  of  Faith,  do  abolish  and 
condemn  the  Pope's  authority  and  jurisdiction 
out  of  this  land,  and  ordains  the  maintainers 
thereof  to  be  puni^ed,  act  2.  ParL  1.  act  61. 
Pari.  8.  act  106.  ParL  7.  act  114.  ParL  12.  King 
James  VI,  do  condemn  the  Pope's  erroneous 
doctrine,  or  any  other  erroneous  doctrine  re- 
pugnant to  any  of  the  articles  of  the  true  and 
Christian  religion,  publicly  preached,  and  by 
law  established  in  tnis  realm ;  and  ordains  the 
spreaders  and  makers  of  books  or  libels,  or 
letters  or  writs  of  that  nature,  to  be  punished, 
act  46.  ParL  8.  act  106.  Pari.  7.  act  24.  ParL  11. 
King  James  VI,  do  condemn  all  baptism  con- 
form to  the  Pope's  kirk,  and  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass ;  and  orqains  all  sayers,  wilful  hearers,' 
and  concealers  of  the  mass,  the  maintainers 
and  resetters  of  the  priests,  Jesuits,  trafficking 
Papists,  to  be  punished  without  any  exception 
or  restriction,  acts  6.  ParL  1.  act  120.  ParL  12. 
act  164.  ParL  18.  act  198.  ParL  14.  act.  1.  ParL 
19.  act  6.  ParL  20.  King  James  VI,  do  condemn 
all  eneneous  books  and  writs  containing:  erro- 
neous doctrine  against  the  religion  presently 
professed,  or  containing  superstitious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  Papistical,  whereby  the  people  are 
greatly  abused,  and  ordains  the  home-brinffers 
of  them  to  be  punished,  act  26,  ParL  11.  King 
James  VI,  do  condemn  the  monuments  and 
dregs  of  bygone  idolatry,  fu  going  to  crosses, 
observing  the  festival  days  of  saints,  and  such 
other  superstitions  and  Papistical  rites,  to  the 
dishonor  of  Qod,  contempt  of  true  religion,  and 
fostering  of  great  error  among  the  people ;  and 
ordains  the  users  of  them  to  be  punished  for 
the  seeond  fault,  as  idolaters,  act  104.  Paa  7. 
King  James  VL" 


The  Presbyterian  Chwch  of  the  United 
States  published  their  •'Confession  of  Faith" 
in  the  year  1821.  It  was  published  in  PhiUu 
delphia  by  Anthony  Finley.  In  p.  135,  under 
the  head  €f  the  Ckwrch,  the  2d  article,  is  the 
following: 

•'IL  The  visible  Church,  which  is  also 
Catholic  or  universal  under  the  gospel,  (not 
confined  to  one  nation  as  before,  under  the 
Uw)  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the 
world,  that  profess  the  true  reunion,  to- 

f  ether  with  their  children ;  and  is  me  king- 
om  of  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house 
and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  it  no 
ordinary  possibility  cf  salvatum,^ 

Art  V.  p.  127.  •'The  purest  Churches  un- 
der heaven  are  subject  both  to  mixture  and 
error:  and  some  have  so  degenerated,  as  to 
become  no  Churches  of  Christ,  but  syna- 
gogues ofSatan.** 

Art  VL  ^  There  is  no  other  head  of  the 
Church  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Nor  can 
the  Pope  of  Rome  in  any  sense  be  head 
thereof;  but  is  that  Anti-Christ,  that  man  of 
sin,  and  son  of  perdition,  that  exalteth  him- 
self in  the  Church,  against  Christ,  and  all 
that  is  called  God." 

But  this  is  still  farther  exhibited  m  chap, 
xxiv,  p.  121,  €f  marriage  and  divorce.  Seek 
II :  '•It  is  lawful  for  aU  sorts  of  people  to 
marry  who  are  able  with  judgment  to  ^ve 
their  consent,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  marry  only  in  the  Lord.  And  therefore 
such  as  profess  the  true  reformed  religion, 
should  not  marry  with  INFIDELS,  PA- 
FISTS,  OR  OTHER  IDOLATERS :  neither 
should  such  as  are  godly,  be  unequally  yoked, 
by  marrying  with  such  as  are  notoriously 
wicked  m  uieir  life,  or  maintain  damnable 
heresies." 

I  shall  follow  up  this  no  longer.  For  the 
present,  I  shall  only  add,  that  before  these 
good  gentlemen  charged  us  with  intolerance, 
they  ought  to  have  looked  at  home,  to  see 
how  their  own  standard  works  spoke. 

Yours,  dLc.,  R  C 

Charleston^  S.  C,  Jan,  22, 1827. 

LETTER  XXL 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  ofthe  United  States 
^America. 

Mt  Faunds — ^I  have  given  in  mj  last  let- 
ter a  very  short  and  imperfect  exhioition  of 
the  grounds  upon  whicn  I  might  retort  the 
charge  of  '^  Intolerance,"  with  a  direftil  eflect 
upon  the  principal  assailants  of  our  Church, 
in  their  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Blanco  White,  A.  M.,  &c.  &e.  &c. 

The  writer,  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
reviewed,  incidentally  treat.s  of  "InfalUbi* 
lity ;"  but,  aa  a  more  appropriate  occasion 
wul  offer  hereafter  for  the  examination  of 
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this  topic,  I  shall  now  diaaiiaB  with  two  ob- 
ternitioDS  the  whole  of  what  is  raised  as  an 
implied  dilemma.  It  is  found  in  p.  64  of  the 
"Evidenoe:" 

"  If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  thus 
•How  detuUMe  dogmas  to  act  in  full  force 
within  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  hosom,  those 
Oatholies  who  differ  from  her  notionB,  so  £ur  as 
her  apologist,  Mr.  Butler,  might  guide  them- 
aelves  in  religious  matters,  without  the  assist* 
•nee  of  her  infallibility." 

This  means  that  **  religious  intolerance" 
by  which  is  meant  an  injunction  ioferwtctUe 
hecaute  ofrdigious  error,  is  a  dogma  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  consequently 
taught  to  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  portion 
of  their*  doctrine,  by  her  infdUihle  tribunal. 
The  supposition  is  a  glaring  assumption  of 
what  is  untrue.  The  infallible  tribunal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  no  such 
dogma.  It  has  indeed,  been  laid  down  by 
her  opponents  as  the  principle  by  which  they 
themselves  were  guided.  It  is  to  be  found 
eoLpressly  embodied  in  their  confenions  of 
fntk ;  but  I  defy  them  to  show  it  tkught  by 
our  Church,  as  a  dogma.  Even  the  misoN 
ahle  man  White  himself  dare  not  assert  that 
it  is  a  dogma  of  our  Church ;  for  his  expres- 
BOD  is  sufficiently  guarded  to  avoid  the  di- 
rect charge,  and  sufficiently  framed  to  imply 
it,  and  thus  to  make  a  fidse  impression  upon 
the  general  reader.  He  only  charges  that  she  ^ 
dlowB  detestable  dogmas  to  act  with  full* 
force,  &c.^ — he  does  not  charge  that  she 
(eadiitSi — and  nothing  is  a  doctrine  of  hWs 
which  she  does  not  teach. 

Thus,  he  had  also  but  one  dogma  under 
eonsideration;  and  with  the  same  species  of 
dishoneshr,  and  equal  want  of  cmidor,  of 
logie,  and  of  truth,  he  shifts  to  the  plural, 
dOaiable  dqefmas.  A  writer  of  this  descrip- 
tion m  religious  inquiry  ought  to  be  avoided 
■s  you  would  a  detected  swindler  in  your 
pecuniary  transactions.  Do  you,  or  can  you, 
imagine  a  more  dangerous  beinff,  than  one 
who  knowingly  and  dishonestly  quibbles 
with  you,  deceives  you,  and  misleads  ^ou  in 
your  anxious  inquuy^for  the  salvation  of 
your  soul  t  The  miserable  man  who,  urRed 
by  want,  dishonestly  tricks  you  into  the  loss 
of  a  few  dollars,  is  dragged  before  the  pub- 
lic tribunal  of  the  country,  is  exposed  to 
official  and  general  reproach,  and  bears 
about  him  tlm>ugh  the  world  the  indelible 
mark  of  deserved  infamy ;  but  what  ought 
to  be  the  fate  of  him  who,  by  juggling  false- 
hood, endeavors  to  decoy  his  feuow-oeings 
from  the  service  of  their  Creator? 

Not  only,  then,  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bot  taught  by  hn  Church,  as  a  doctrine,  or 
IS  a  principle,  that  he  ought  to  persecute 
his  neighbor  for  hia  religioua  enwa,  but  he 


is  taught  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself, 
for  the  love  of  God ;  he  is  taught  that  they 
who  diilfer  firom  him  in  religion  are  his  neigh- 
bors;  and  we  saw  that  even  White  ao- 
knowledged,  p.  66,  that  Rome  did  not  perse- 
cute  for  error.  Then  ^e  Roman  Catholic 
Church  does  not  persecute  for  error,  does 
not  teach  persecution;  consequently,  the 
detestable  iogma  of  religious  intolerance  is 
not  taught  by  her  infallible  tribunal ;  conse- 
quently the  rejection  of  this  dogma  was  not 
in  opposition  to  that  tribunal,  nor  incompi^ 
tible  with  its  decisions.  What  then  is  the 
value  of  White's  dilemmas?  Perhaps 
Bishop  Kemp  can  inform  you,  for  I  cannot 
Inow  proceed  to  another  extract,  which 
is  the  passage  succeeding  the  one  last  exa- 
mined : 

**  The  Roman  Catholics  have  been  aocused  of 
holding  a  doctrine  which  justifies  them  in  not 
keeping  faith  with  heretics.  This  chaige  is 
false  as  it  stands ;  but  it  has  a  foundation  in 
truth,  which  I  will  lay  before  tou,  as  an  im- 

Sortant  consequence  of  the  claims  of  your 
hurch  to  infallibility.  The  constant  inter- 
course with  those  whom  you  call  heretics  has 
blunted  the  feeling  of  horror,  which  the  Roman 
Church  has  assiduously  fomented  against  Chris- 
tians who  dissent  from  her.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
happy  result  of  the  Reformation,  that  some  of 
the  stroztfest  prejudices  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  been  softened,  wherever  the  Protest- 
ant religion  has  obtained  a  footing.  Where 
this  mixture  has  never  taken  place,  true  Roman 
Catholics  remain  nearly  what  tbey  ^ere  in  the 
time  when  Christendom  rejoiced  at  the  breach 
of  £uth  which  committed  Huss  to  the  flames, 
by  the  sentence  of  a  general  council  la.  Eng- 
land, however,  far  from  pretending  to  such  aa- 
yanta^,  the  Roman  Catholics  resented  the 
suspicion  that  their  oaths,  not  to  interfere  with 
the  Protestant  establishment,  may  be  annulled 
hy  the  Pope.  The  settled  and  sincere  deter- 
mination to  keep  such  oaths,  in*  those  who  ap- 
peared ready  to  take  them,  I  will  not  question 
for  a  moment ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  nay  per- 
suasion, that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Roman 
Gatholie  pastor  to  dissuade  the  meml)ers  of  his 
flock  from  taking  oaths  which,  if  not  allowed 
in  a  spirit  of  the  most  treacherous  policy,  would 
imply  a  separation  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Let  me  lay  down  the  doc- 
trine of  that  Church  on  this  important  point" 

It  certainly  Is  a  very  novel  mode  of  pro¥« 
ing  a  charge,  .by  commencing  with  a  decla- 
ration that  it  is  false,  and  then  proceeding 
to  prove  that  it  has  a  foundation  in  truth  ;* 
yet-such  is  Mr.  White's  exhibition  of  him- 
self! Did  his  American  sponsors  under- 
take to  carry  him  through  this  difficulty  t 
Do  tfiey  chaw  upon  their  fellow-citizens  tlie 
horrid  crime  nere  imputed  to  the  great  bulk 
of  Christendom,  of  which  the  Rioman  Ga- 
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tholios  of  this  Unfion  fomi  a  portion  1  Is  it 
possible  that  they  impute  to  the  venerable 
survivor  of  that  patriot  ban<^  which  save 
libeity  and  power  to  our  glorious  repuolie, 
that  there  is  a  true  foundation  for  the  charge, 
that  he  would  not  keep  £uth  with  heretics  ? 
Was  there  a  foundation  of  truth  for  the 
charfle,  that  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  Pulaski, 
De  Gmsse,  and  so  manv  other  Roman  Ca- 
tholics did  not  keep  &ith  with  heretics? 
Was  Arnold  a  Roman  Catholic  t  Did  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  which  was  eminentlv  Ca- 
tholic, keep  faith  with  heretks?  Did  Louis 
XVI  keep  faith  with  heretics  1  My  friends, 
there  is  a  point  at  which  the  mind  almost 
loses  its  power  of  argument,  and  indignation 
becomes  a  virtue.  Who  would  stoop  to 
argument  with  a  seducer  1  Who  woula  dis- 
pute upon  the  impropriety  of  defamation  ? 
Who  would  endeavor  to  convince  a  calum- 
niator? There  was  a  time  when  the  gross 
multitude  of  ignorant  Englishmen  was  <hiped 
by  the  knavery  of  an  unprincipled  court, 
which  deluded  one  portion  of  its  subjects, 
that  it  might  be  enabled  to  grind  down  other 
nations,  and  thus  pUy  the  tyrant  over  a 
divided  and  debased  population ;  but  when 
that  court  made  its  essay  at  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  young  America  rose  in  the  vigor 
of  her  intellect  the  power  of  her  stren^, 
and  the  pride  of  her  independence ;  and, 
with  die  aid  of  a  Catholic  nation,  broke  a 
tyrants  sceptre,  and  placed  her  foot  upon  his 
crown;  whilst  the  aelighted  eagle  of  her 
Apalachian  hills  played  around  her  head,  leav- 
ing in  his  track  tiie  halo  of  her  glory  and  of 
his  joy ;  and  shall  the  American  mind  at  this 
day  be  enthralled  by  the  calumnious  influx 
ence  of  the  British  court?  Shall  our  coun- 
tiy,  whilst  she  ranks  hifh  amidst  the  nations 
of  the  eiuih,  still  be  aebased  by  her  chiU 
dren,  in  beinff  made  the  receptacle  of  the 
vilest  libels  of  the  most  persecuting  court  in 
Christendom?  Is  this  the  liberality  of  our 
clergy  ?  Is  this  the  leaminff  of  our  ministers 
of  reugion  ?  Is  this  the  inc»pendence  of  our 
wirit?  Is  this  the  affection  of  our  Mow- 
citizens  ?  Is  this  the  honor  of  America,  that, 
when  even  Hodge  decbires  that  the  Pope  of 
Rome  has  neither  tail  nor  horns ;  when,  from 
John  O^Groat's  house  to  the  cliffs  of  Dover, 
it  is  avowed  that  he  is  not  a  scarlet  lady; 
when  a  starving  population  proclaims  that  it 
has  been  deceivM  dv  a  bloated  clergy,  and 
robbed  and  demdea  by  an  oppressive  go- 
vernment ?  Is  Siis  the  honor  of  America,  that 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  a  Catholic  peo- 
ple is  told  by  a  profligate  prince,  who  has 
been  publicly  convicted  oefore  the  parliament 
of  his  country,  of  making  the  highest  offices 
of  the  nation  the  price  of  his  paramours' 
crimes,  that  as  God  shall  help  him  they  shall 


be  kepi  in  bondage,  the  clerffy  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  America  should  combine 
to  fling  upon  their  Catholic  fellow-cidzens 
the  dregs  of  the  calumnies  which  have  ema- 
nated from  such  a  source,  and  five  to  the 
American  people  the  offal,  which  the  very 
rabble  of  ureat  Britain  has  rejected  ?  For 
shame !  That  ^ur  country  should  have  ao 
low  a  plaee,  as  that  Bishop  Kemp  and  his 
associates  hiave  no  other  mode  oi  asaailhig 
us,  save  the  fragments  of  those  poiaonous 
arrows,  which  they  collect  f^m  the  fields  in 
which  their  discomfited  brethren  have  fidlen 
in  Europe !  And  must  I,  need  I,  exhibit  the 
absurd  and  contradkstory  statement  thus 
taken  up.  The  oharge  is  /s2ae,  as  it  gUrndtt 
but  U  ha$  a  foundation  in  truth  !  !  ! 

If  it  be  true  that  Catholic  prejudice  has 
been  softened,  by  an  intercourse  with  Pro- 
testants, I  lament  much  that  the  prelate  and 
his  associates  have  not  hearts  equally  sus- 
ceptible ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  return  Blanco  White's  compliment  in  their 
&vor. 

The  same  bad  spirit,  whkh  pervades  the 
entire  publication,  is  apparent  in  this  pas- 
sage; tne  samd  spirit  of  falsehood  prevails. 
(1).  It  is  not  true  that  Christendom  rejoieed 
at  the  breach  of  faith  whkh  committed  Hubs 
to  the  flames.  (2).  It  is  not  true  that  Huse 
was  committed  to  tiie  flames  by  the  seutence 
of  a  general  council.  (3).  It  is  not  true  that 
any  breach  of  faith  was  committed  by  any 
person  in  the  case  of  the  burning  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  who  fell  the  victim  of  his 
own  delusion. 

As  the  refutation  of  every  distinct  false- 
hood contained  in  the  production  of  our  <m- 
ponents,  would  lead  to  almost  the  labor  of  a 
life,  and  as  tiiose  have  been  often  before  re- 
futed, and  as  often  repeated  without  proof, 
I  shall  content  myselj  with  placmg  my  de- 
nial upon  record,  and  declanng  that  when 
either  of  our  assailants  shall  think  proper  to 
attempt  the  proof  of  either  of  the  proposi- 
tions which  I  have  denied,  I  shall  meet  him 
with  its  refutation.* 

The  concIu»on  of  this  passage  of  White's 
contains  the  most  atrocious  charge  upon  ns: 
let  us  therefore  see  the  reasoning: 

"  I  will  assume  the  most  liberal  opinion  of 
the  Catholic  divines,  and  grant  that  the  Pope 
cannot  annul  an  oath  in  virtue  of  his  dispeasiog 
power.f  But  this  can  only  be  said  of  a  lavrfvl 
oath ;  a  quality  which  no  human  law  can  coo* 

•  See  Letters  to  Mr.  Fuller.  No  16.  in  Part  n. 

f  "Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  authority  is  most 
highly  reverenced  in  these  matters,  maintains, 
however,  that  there  exists  a  power  in  the 
Ohurdi  to  dispense  both  with  a  vow,  which, 
according  to  lum,  is  the  mast  sacred  of  all  en- 
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fer  upoD  an  engagement  to  perfonn  a  Binful 
let  A  promise  under  oath,  to  execute  an  im- 
Doral  deed,  is  in  itself  a  monstrous  oflfenoe 
■eainst  the  divine  law ;  and  the  performance 
of  such  a  promise  would  only  aggravate  the 
crime  of  having  made  it.  There  are,  however, 
eases  where  the  lawfulness  of  the  engage- 
ment is  doubtful,  and  the  obligation  burthen- 
•ome,  or,  bv  a  change  of  circumstances,  inex- 
pedient and  preposterous.  The  interference  of 
the  Pope,  in  such  cases,  is,  according  to  the 
liberal  opinion  I  am  stating,  improperly  caUed 
HtpetuaUoH.  The  Pope  only  declares  that 
the  original  oath  or  vow  was  null  and  void, 
eiUier  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  promised, 
or  frcm  some  circumstances  in  the  manner  and 
kmn  of  the  promise ;  when,  by  virtue  of  his 
authori^,  the  head  of  the  Church  removes  all 
ipirituu  responsibility  from  the  person  who 
labmits  himself  to  his  decision.  I  do  not  con- 
nder  myself  bound  to  confinn  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  by  written  authorities,  as  I  do 
not  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  Roman  Gatho- 
Se  divine  bringmg  it  into  question.** 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  this  man 
ihould  impute  to  us  a  doctrine  which  we  do 
not  hold,  and  then  state  that  it  is  impossible 
for  ns  to  deny  that  the  doctrine  is  oure,  and 
therefore  he  need  not  prove  that  wc  hold  it 
I  have  now  extended  this  letter  too  far  to 
lUow  me  to  disprove  this  charge,  but  I  deny 
that  he  has  correctly  stated  oar  tenet,  and 
Dust  reserve  mv  further  remarks  for  nay  next 
Youra,  du^,  B.  C. 

Ckarlestony  8.  C,  Jan.  29, 1827. 


LETTER  XXn. 

To  the  Roman  CkUholics  (fthe  United  States 
^America, 

Mt  Fribrds, — ^I  proceed  to  examine  the 
groonds  upon  which  White  rests  his  mon- 
strous charge  that  there  is  no  dependence  to 
be  phused  upon  the  oaths  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  B  Protestant  government:  the  passage 
which  contains  his  argument  upon  this  he^ 
his  been  laid  before  yon  in  my  hist  letter. 
Let  us  however,  see  the  true  state  of  the 
({Qestion,  by  considering  the  special  case 
which  gave  rise  to  White's  remarks. 

Roman  Catholics  believe  that  their  Pro- 
testant brethren  have  departed  fVom  the  true 
doctrines  of  our  Saviour :  in  Great  Britain, 
King  Henry  Vm,  the  guardians  of  Edward 
VI,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  the  Parlia- 
nenis  deprive  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
property  and  of  those  establishments  which 

ptgements,  and  consequently,  with  an  oath. 
oicW  in  voto  atiqita  neeetntaiis  9eu  hone»taii9 
ftaua^  poteU  fieri  dispeiuatiOf  ita  et  in  Jura- 
funto.  Secunda  Seomds,  Quast  Ixxxix,  art 
iL  The  Popes,  in  fact^  have  fre(^uentljr  exer- 
OBed  this  dispeuttiiig  poAver  with  tne  tacit  con- 
KDt  of  the  Church? 


had  been  give^  to  their  Qrnreh  by  their  pre- 
deoeesors  of  the  same  fiuth :  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  property  was  given  by  the 
crown,  in  bribes  to  those  who  were  princi- 
pally influential  in  sanctioning  the  plunder; 
and  the  remainder  was  given  to  form  an 
establishment  for  a  new  church  modeled  up- 
on the  form  which  pleased  the  plunderers. 
It  is  time  for  us,  my  friends,  to  call  these 
people  by  their  true  namips ;  no  person  could 
attempt  to  do  so,  whilst  our  republics  were 
colonies  of  Britain ;  custom  perpetuated  the 
appelhition  which  power  originally  insisted 
upon :  America  still  was  the  sncklinff  of 
England  in  literature;  but  ^e  has  been 
weaned ;  and  her  mental  independence  makes 
rapid  progress:  her  children  will  upon  ex- 
amination acknowledge  that  I  have  given  to 
the  courtiers  of  Henry,  of  Edward,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  their  appropriate  appellation. 

The  British  State  thus  linked  to  a  Church 
of  its  ovni  creation,  commenced  a  most  atro- 
cious persecution  against  the  adherents  of  the 
old  rellffion ;  the  annals  of  the  world  exhibit 
no  panulel  to  the  frightful  code  and  its  pro- 
tracted execution.  Sy  the  most  unnatural 
and  ruinous  system  of  taxation,  the  British 
empire  achieved  the  most  prominent  situa- 
tion in  the  world:  and  her  pride  and  her 
cruelty  equalled  her  prosperity.  She  met 
her  first  reverse  when  she  unconstitution- 
ally attempted  to  make  her  American  colo- 
nies share  in  the  payment  of  her  wanton 
expenses:  wounded  by  the  talons  of  our 
youn^  eaffle,  she  sought  to  conciliate  the 
wretened  Catholics  whom  she  had  so  sevrae- 
ly  smitten ;  bat  when  the  conseious  erittiinal 
round  herself  under  the  necessity  of  mitiga- 
tmg  her  tortures,  she  felt  how  unseemly 
her  conduct  must  appear  unless  there  was 
some  pretext  for  the  relaxation.  She  had 
previously,  to  attempt  a  justification  of  her 
misconduct,  charged  upon  her  victims  crimes 
of  which  she  had  herself  created  the  sem- 
blance, that  she  might  impute  to  them  the 
reality ;  she  now  required  of  them  to  disa- 
vow tenets  which  they  never  held,  that  upon 
the  ground  of  the  disavowal  she  might  rest 
at  once  her  present  concession  and  im  pallia- 
tion of  her  former  injustice.  Thus  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  British  nation  was  the  cause 
of  the  first  mitigation  of  her  barbarous  code 
in  1778,  as  the  dangerous  state  of  Scotland 
and  of  England  in  1746,  was  the  cause  of 
the  first  relaxation  of  the  Irish  government 
in  its  execution  of  statutes  which  depopulat- 
ed one  half  the  kingdom  and  barbarized  the 
other  half;  because  in  a  state  of  active  per- 
secution the  torturer  and  the  tortured  are 
equally  made  ferocious.  When  in  1793,  the 
convulsions  of  I^Vance,  shook  Europe  to 
its  centre,  Ireland  tvembled  and  Britain  felt 
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the  vibration ;  more  conoeeaon  wae  found 
to  be  absolutely  neceasaary.  The  Catholic 
Univeraities  had  been  aerioualy  aaked  the 
moat  inaulting  queationa,  and  upon  their 
dedarationa  that  the  religion  of  Christendom 
was  not  a  tissue  of  bUaphemy  and  execrable 
erime,  and  also  upon  requiring  the  Catholics 
to  awear  that  they  would  not  take  away  the 
plunder  from  the  Church  of  the  State  to 
give  it  to  their  own  Church,  and  that  they 
would  not  aeek  for  a  reatitution  of  the  hinda 
of  which  their  £uniliea  had  been  robbed  be- 
eauae  they  would  not  join  the  Church  of  the 
State,  thev  received  farther  conceaaiona. 

Since  that  period,  thirty-ibur  yeara  had 
elapsed;  an  entire  generation  had  paaaed 
away  :^  and  no  semblance  of  a  charge  could 
be  made  against  that  generation  for  having 
deviated  from  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of 
that  oath.  An  immense  portion  of  this  per- 
aecuting  code  still  afflicts  the  present  gen- 
eration: though  they  have  by  the  Bntisli 
House  of  Commons  been  repeatedly  de- 
chired  worthy  of  the  full  restitution  of  their 
rights :  the  present  King,  Lorda  and  Com- 
mona  have  aolemnly  declared  by  more  than 
one  act  of  the  legislature,  that  the  crimes 
imputed  to  their  fathers,  and  upon  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  which,  several  of  those 
S^raecuting  lawa  were  enacted,  were  base 
bricationa  aupported  only  by  the  flagrant 
perjury,  in  aeveral  inatancea,  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  established  Church,  and  of  his  equal- 
ly criminal  associates.  The  present  gene- 
niiion  complains  that  notwithstanding  their 
blood  and  treasure  having  been  profusely 
lavished  in  the  cauae  of  their  persecuting 
government,  and  their  willingness  to  abide 
by  their  oaths  as  their  iathera  have  done, 
still  they  are  degraded  and  afBicted:  the 
Houae  of  Commona  votea  their  relief,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Peera  are  known  to  be 
fiivoranle  to  the  great  principle  of  civil  and 
reliffioua  liberty ;  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
eatabliahed  Church  whiaper  to  their  frienda 
and  dependenta,  that  if  the  Catholica  are 
reatored  to  their  righta,  thev  will  be  atrip- 
ped  of  thoae  poaaeaaiona  wnich  were  origi- 
nally taken  from  the  Catholics,  and  therefore, 
they  must  oppose  the  concession  of  their 
rights  to  a  persecuted  people.  Call  you 
thie  the  apirit  of  t|ie  Gospel  ?  Is  this  the 
eharacteristks  of  apostles  1  Are  these  the 
followers  of  him  who  sent  without  scrip  or 
purse  those  men  to  whom  they  claim  suc- 
cession? But  mark  the  means  which  are 
used  in  addition.  White,  an  apostate  Spa- 
nish prieat,  a  man  whom  I  ahall  yet  prove 
from  hia  own  book  not  to  be  in  the  doc- 
trinal communion  of  that  Engliah  Church, 
ia  employed  to  publish  a  grosd  libel  to  de- 
fame the  Cathotica,  and  to  assert  amongst 


other  fhlsehoods,  that  this  oath  whieh  they 
tendered,  taken  and  observed,  is  no  security : 
that  according  to  the  most  liberal  opinion  of 
Catholic  divinea,  the  promissory  oath  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  is  no  guarantee  for  his  per- 
formance. The  Irish  Catholics  have  given 
such  an  answer  to  this  charge  when  it  waa 
made  by  men  more  worthy  of  noike  than 
White,  as  ou^ht  to  have  cauaed  their  calum- 
niators to  be  forever  ailent  **  Produce  to  ua,** 
aay  they,  **  a  single  inatance  in  which  we  vio- 
lated our  oatha  or  our  engagementa  to  yon. 
We  charge  you  with  having  violated  the  law 
of  nationa  in  our  regard,  we  charge  you  with 
having  induced  the  British  King  William  III, 
to  forfeit  the  sacred  faith  of  plighted  majesty; 
we  charge  ^ou  with  having  induced  the  privy 
council  to  violate  their  oaths  of  office ;  we 
charge  you  with  the  most  disgraceful  and 
flagrant  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty  made  at 
the  walla  of  Limerick.  Upon  your  pledged 
faith  we  laid  down  our  arma,  and  you  en- 
slaved us ;  we  confided  in  your  honor,  and 
you  betrayed  us ;  we  knelt  before  our  altan 
to  adore  our  God,  and  you  who  swore  to 
permit  us  to  do  so  without  moleatation» 
dragged  us  from  the  holy  place  in  chains ; 
seized  upon  our  buildings,  confiscated  our 
inheritance,  thrust  us  into  your  dungeons, 
murdered  thousands,  and  made  millions  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water :  you  have 
taunted  us  in  our  afflicting  degradation ;  you 
have  violated  your  own  oaths!  and  misre- 
presented us  to  the  world ;  you  sent  as  to 
every  foreign  shore  with  contumely,  and  you 
charge  us  with  not  being  worthy  of  credit 
on  our  oaths !  How  well  it  becomes  you  to 
make  the  charge !  Do  you  judge  of  ua  by 
youraelvea?  We  spurn  the  comparison. 
Though  you  may  bend  our  bodies,  you  caiu 
not  debase  our  aoula ;  out  honor  la  untar- 
nished, our  faith  ia  preserved,  our  promises 
are  fulfilled,  our  oaths  are  unviolated :  wipe 
from  yourselves  the  disgrace  of  your  ances- 
tors :  talk  not  of  oaths,  until  you  do  us  jus- 
tice." Such  is  the  answer  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic to  the  British  Churchman. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
whole  case  remains.  A  number  of  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Clergymen  of  contradictory 
denominations  unite  under  the  leadership  of 
a  Bishop  of  a  Church  which  sprung  mm 
that  created  in  England,  to  reprint  in  Ameri- 
ca White's  calumny  against  the  British  Catho- 
lics !  What  can  be*  their  object  ?  ITuit  of  the 
people  in  England  was  palpable.  Waa  the 
object  of  the  American  Clergy  the  same! 
To  prevent  Catholic  emancipation;  to  try 
whether  thev  could  by  telling  their  flocks 
that  British  Catholica  were  not  credible  on 
their  oaths,  cool  down  that  generuua  ardor 
which  led  the  American  Protestantand  Catho- 
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to  aasodate  in  the  eanae  of  Buffering  Lre- 
famd  and  in  the  cauae  of  suflEering  Gieece? 
Could  it  he  possible  that  this  was  the  ob- 
jeet  of  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  aasociates  ?  I 
hope  not  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  so 
many  men,  holding  such  stations  in  our  le- 
pubfics,  should  have  formed  a  holy  alliance 
against  the  great  principle  of  civil  and  reli- 

S'oua  liberty.  But  what  is  the  alternative? 
the  object  was  not  to  charge  the  criminal 
principle  solely  upon  the  British  Catholics, 
for  the  nefarious  purpose  of  continuing  their 
debasement,  it  must  be,  as  they  say  them- 
selves, to  exhibit  the  true  principles  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  thus  they  make  the  charge 
upon  every  American  Catholic,  and  upon 
every  Cathol^  in  the  world ;  that  is,  upon 
nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  the  most 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  race  I! !  And 
for  this  purpose  they  adopt  the  atrocious  and 
miserable  sophistry  and  falsehood  of  White. 
Let  us  examine  its  value. 

He  sets  out  with  a  statement  that  it  is 
the  most  liberal  opmion  of  Catholic  divines 
that  the  Pope  cannot  annul  an  oath  in  virtue 
of  his  dispensing  power.  As  most  of  this 
man's  deceit  consists  in  the  ambiguity  of  his 
phrases,  I  must  be  rather  tedious  in  their 
examination.  In  this  place  it  is  right  to  have 
an  accurate  notion  of  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Pope's  dispensing  power.  I  have  known 
persons  to  assert  tmt  it  was  a  doctrine  of 
our  Church  that  the  Pope  could  dispense 
with  the  observance  of  the  law  of  God. 

A  dispensing  power  pro-supposes  an  obli- 
gatory power,  because  a  power  of  dispensing 
means  power  to  release  from  an  obligation. 
We  must  then  know  what  is  the  power  which 
binds,  before  we  can  know  properly  what  is 
the  power  which  can  release.  Man  is  a  crea* 
tnre  dependent  upon  God  who  is  his  supreme 
ruler  and  legislator ;  this  legislator  has  bound 
man  to  the  observance  of  certain  great  prin- 
ciples, which  are  discoverable  by  the  natural 
exercise  of  his  reason,  and  the  collection  of 
those  principles,  is  called  {he  natural  law : 
the  same  legislator  has  also  by  means  of 
revelation,  given  certain  precepts  for  man's 
conduct,  the  collection  of  those  precepts  is 
called  the  divine  law.  The  natural  law  and 
the  divine  law  emanating  from  the  God  of 
truth  and  immutability,  must  be  consistent 
and  unchangeable.  A  universally  acknow- 
ledged maxim  of  law  is,  that  no  power  infe- 
rior to  that  which  made  a  law  can  repeal  it, 
or  dispense  with  its  observance;  but  the 
power  which  enacted  may  repeal  its  own 
aet,  or  may  restrict  its  force  by  exempting 
certain  individuals  or  communities  from  its 
operation.  It  is  also  acknowled^  that  the 
legislator  who  makes  a  general  law,  can 
depute  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  community, 


a  power  m  certain  cases,  of  dispensing  with 
its  observance ;  and  the  dispensation  will  in 
this  case  be  equally  valid  as  was  the  original 
enactment :  in  such  a  case,  it  is  not  required 
that  the  power  of  the  deputy  should  be 
equals  to  the  power  of  the  legislator,  because 
in  iaci  his  delegated  power  is  not  his  own, 
but  that  of  his  principal,  who  is  the  legis- 
lator. Thus  the  governors  of  several  of  our 
States,  who  certainly  have  not  the  power  of 
legislation,  dispense,  in  several  instances,  by 
the  authority  of  the  State  or  its  legislature^ 
with  the  execution  of  several  criminal  laws 
of  the  State.  If  the  people  had  power  to  dis- 
pense with  observance  of  the  natural  law,  or 
of  the  divine  law,  it  must  be  in  virtue  of  a  sp^ 
cial  delegation  for  that  purpose  given  by  God : 
which  delegation  should  be  fuUy  proved. 

Besides  the  natural  and  divine  law,  man  is 
bound  by  the  laws  of  society,  that  is,^  by  the 
law  of  nations,  or  that  collection  of  general 
principles  which  all  civilized  societies  have 
agreed  upon  as  the  basis  for  their  intercourse, 
and  by  the  laws  of  that  particular  nation  in 
which  the  individual  resides.  The  delegation 
of  the  nations  which  form  society  is  neces- 
sary to  be  exhibited  as  the  ground  for  a  valid 
dispensation  from  the  law  of  tuitions,  and  the 
delegation  of  the  particular  nation  must  also 
precede  the  power  to  dispense  in  any  one  of 
its  enactments:  the  same  principle  is  of 
equal  force  through  all  lawful  associations 
down  to  the  humblest  club  of  mutual  aid. 

The  Church  is  a  society  established  by 
God  himself  for  spiritual  purposes.  Roman 
Catholics  believe  that  the  great  Creator  of 
this  body  did  not  form  or  sanction  the  for- 
mation of  conflicting  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
but  made  his  Church  one  in  her  govern- 
ment and  doctrines.  They  believe,  that  this 
single  society  has  received  from  God  for  its 
constitution,  first,  the  natural  law,  secondly, 
the  divine  negative  law ;  that  is,  a  collection 
of  ordinances  by  God,  in  which  he  forbids  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  the  do- 
hig  of  certain  acta:  they  believe  that  he  did 
not  leave  to  the  Church  the  power  of  repeal- 
ing or  dispensing  in  any  portion  of  either  of 
those  sections  of  its  constitution.  They  fur- 
ther believe  that,  thirdly,  he  gave  certain  po- 
sitive oniinances,  or  laws  [commanding]  to 
do  certain  acts,  which  were  never  to  be  omit- 
ted altogether,  but  that  he  left  to  the  Church 
the  power  of  enacting,  according  to  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  when  and  how 
those  duties  were  to  be  performed.  Such 
was  that  of  observing  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy 
day,  which  obligation  the  Church  has  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Lord's  day — such 
also  was  the  precept  of  fasting,  but  the  de- 
si^ation  of  the  special  time  and  manner  he 
left  to  the  Church:  fourthly,  that  he  gave 
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to  this  Church  a  form  of  government,  which 
it  hfld  no  authority  to  change,  and  that  this 
government  received  from  liim  legislative, 

Sdiciai  and  executive  powers;  [also  that]  as 
e  Church  was  one  body,  he  constituted  a 
president  who  was  to  be  the  principal  jud^, 
and  the  supreme  administrator  of  this  socie- 
ty, who  was  to  have  certain  inalienable  rights 
and  powers.  This  supreme  head  is  the  Pope, 
and  his  power  of  dispensation,  upon  legal 
principles,  cannot  reach  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Church ;  thus  he  cannot  dispense  in  any 
obligation  of  the  natural  law,  nor  in  any  ob- 
ligation of  the  divine  negative  law ;  for  in- 
atonce,  he  cannot  make  it  lawful  for  a  child 
to  injure  a  parent,  or  for  a  parent  to  abandon 
his  child;  nor  can  he  make  murder  innocent, 
or  a  lie  guiltless ;  neither  can  he  dispense 
with  the  divine  positive  law,  so  as  to  exempt 
a  person  continually  from  its  operation, 
though  he  jias  power  to  dispense  for  suffi- 
cient cause,  with  the  positive  enactment  of 
the  Church,  regulating  the  time  and  manner; 
for  instance  of  that  public  worship  which 
God  has  commanded,  or  of  that  fasting  or 
mortification  which  he  generally  established; 
nor  can  he  dispense  with  or  change  that 
form  of  Church  government  which  is  of  di- 
vine institution;  hence,  properly  speaking, 
the  Pope  has  power  only,  upon  sufficient 
grounds  to  grant  a  dispensation  from  the 
observance  of  the  general  ecclesiastical  laws ; 
but  not  from  the  observance  of  the  natural 
law,  or  of  the  divine  law. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  nature  of  the 
Pope's  dispensing  power,  we  proceed  to  as- 
certain by  what  Taw  is  an  oath  binding.  A 
promissory  oath  is  a  promise  made  with  a 
solemn  adjuration  of  6od  to  do  some  act, 
or  to  avoid  some  act  The  divine  negative 
law  decrees: — ^^Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain." — ^Hence 
(he  divine  negative  law  binds  to  the  perform- 
ance, and  the  power  of  dispensing  therein 
leaides  in  God  alone,  unless  he  has  granted 
a  delegated  power  to  another;  and  of  that 
delegation,  there  must  be  sufficient  evidence. 
But  as  White  now  says  St  Thomas  asserts 
that  there  exists  in  the  Church  a  power  of 
dispensing  with  vows,  which  are  solemn 
promises  made  to  God,  and  with  oaths  which 
are  the  next  in  solemnity,  as  being  adjura- 
tions of  God ;  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
amine fSarther. 

God  left  in  his  Church  judicial  power,  that 
is,  a  power  of  deciding  as  well  what  were 
general  principles  of  me  law  which  he  gave, 
as  also  what  were  the  particular  cases  to 
which  they  were  applicable.  In  the  tribunal 
the  general  decision  is  made,  that  a  promis- 
sory oath  binds  under  pain  of  damnation  to 
the  performance  of  the  promise.    I  shaU  now 


adduce  a  special  case.  A  person  iias  vowed 
or  sworn  to  pay  yearly  auring  his  life  a 
certam  sum  of  money  towards  Die  propag». 
tion  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  a  heathen 
country :  the  oath  was  the  sanction  of  a  law^ 
ful  promise  to  do  a  merUorious  act;  he  is 
evidently  bound  to  its  performance.  Years 
elapse,  his  means  are  diminished,  his  friends 
are  impoverished,  and  his  parents  are  cast 
upon  his  bounty  for  their  subsistence ;  yet 
he  has  the  means  of  supplying  his  own  wanta 
and  of  observing  his  oath ;  but  by  so  doing 
he  must  neglect  his  parents ;  and  if  he  gives 
the  usual  contribution  for  the  propstgation 
of  the  Gospel,  his  wretched  family  will  per- 
ish throng  want :  he  applies  to  the  tribunal 
to  know  whether  he  is  still  bound  to  fulfil 
his  vow  or  to  observe  his  oath,  that  vow  and 
oath  which  were  originally  lawful,  and  meri- 
torious, and  binding.  I  do  not  treat  of  an 
unlawful  oath,  or  of  a  sinful  oath  which  never 
could  create  any  bond  or  obligation.  The 
tribunal  of  the  Church  will  tefi  him  to  ob- 
serve the  natural  law,  and  the  law  of  charity, 
which  bind  him  to  support  his  parents,  and 
by  the  power  which  God  left  of  binding  and 
loosing,  will  now  loose  him  from  the  oath 
or  vow,  and  dispense  with  an  observance 
which  though  onginally  meritorious,  would 
now  be  a  violation  of  the  supreme  law  of 
nature,  of  the  best  law  of  charity. 

The  oath  or  vow  here  was  onginally  good 
and  bindings  yet  White  asserts  in  p.  68,  that 
in  such  a  case  **  The  Pope  only  declares  the 
original  oath  or  voiu>  was  nuU  and  voidJ* 
And  this  is  the  Theologian  whom  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  associates  hold  forward  as 
eminently  qualified  to  tell  the  Protestants  of 
America,  wnat  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cliurch!!!  Do  those  good 
men  themselves  know  our  doctrines?  If 
they  do,  why  misrepresent  them  ?  If  they 
do  not,  why  presume  to  testify  upon  a  sul^ 
ject  concerning  which  they  are  ignorant? 
White  concludes  his  assertion  of  this  falae 
imputation,  in  the  manner  which  is  usually 
characteristic  of  that  arroganee  which  .un- 
dertakes to  make  tenets  for  our  Church 
without  studying  our  authors.  **  I  do  not 
consider  myself  l>ound  to  confinn  the  aocU" 
racy  of  this  statemenl  by  writteip  authorities, 
as  I  do  not  conceiye  the  fossibiutt  of  any 
Roman  Catholic  divine  bringing  it  into  ques* 
timJ* 

So  it  is ;  the  mere  assertion  of  the  most 
puny  and  unprincipled  libeller  of  our  Church 
is  to  pass  current  as  proof;  and  he  need  ne- 
ver produce  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
his  statements ;  all  our  declarations,  docu- 
ments and  writers,  are  of  no  avail  against 
the  simple  calumny  of  our  accuser.  Whether 
America  will  in  this  respect  follow  the  ex- 
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ample  of  Europe,  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 
White  continues, 

**  Hie  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  obli- 
gation of  oaths  being  clearly  understood,  sincere 
members  of  that  (%urch  can  find  no  difficulty 
in  applying  it  to  any  ensting  test,  or  to  any 
oath  which  may  be  tendered,  in  fature,  with  a 
Tiew  to  define  the  limits  of  their  opposition  to 
doetrines  and  practices  condemned  oy  Rome. 
In  the  first  pkbce,  they  cannot  but  see  that  an 
oath  binding  them  to  lend  a  direct'support  to 
any  Protestant  estabUahment,  or  to  omit  such 
measures  as  may,  without  finally  iniuring  the 
cause  of  cathohcism,  check  and  disturb  the 
spread  and  ascendancy  of  err<v;  is  in  itself 
smfiil  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  obligatory.  In 
the  second  place  it  must  be  evident  that  if,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  religion  suifering 
under  an  heterodox  ascendancy,  some  oaths  of 
this  kind  may  be  tolerated  by  Catholic  divines, 
the  head  of  that  Church  will  find  it  his  dutj, 
to  declare  their  nullity  upon  any  change  of  cir- 
comatances.  The  persev^ing  silence  of  the 
papal  see  in  regard  to  this  point,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advantages  which  an  authorized  de- 
claration would  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  an  indubitable 
proof  that  the  Pope  cannot  give  his  sanction  to 
engagements  made  in  £avor  of  a  Protestant 
estaUishment  Of  this,  Bossuet  himself  was 
»ware,  when  to  his  guarded  opinion  upon  the 
scruples  of  James  II  against  the  coronation 
oath,  he  subjoined  the  salvo : — "  I  nevertheless 
snbmit  with  all  my  heart  to  the  supreme  de- 
cistoD  of  his  Holiness."  If  that  decisicm,  how- 
ever, was  then,  and  is  now,  withheld,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  to  which  the  silence 
of  Rome  subjects  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  it  would  at  all  tend  to 
remove  them     To  such  as  are  intimately  ac- 

guainted  with  the  Catholic  doctrines,  which  I 
ave  just  laid  before  you,  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  see  b  in  no  way  mysterious.*^ 

Of  course  my  friends  you  perceive  that 
this  whole  sentence  is  built  upon  a  fiilse 
supposition,  namely,  that  he  did  clearly  lay 
down  our^  doctrine  on  the  obligation  of 
oathfl.  In  the  next  place  he  states  a  distinct 
fidaehood,  viz.  that  the  oath  which  Roman 
Catholics  in  Great  Britain  take,  not  to  use 
their  political  power  to  disturb  the  Protest- 
ant eatablishment  for  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting a  Roman  Catholic  estEiblishment  in 
its  stead,  is  an  oath  binding  them  to  lend 
direet  summrt  to  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment. It  is  no  such  oath ;  it  is  only  a  cov- 
enant made  as  a  condition  upon  which  they 
seek  to  be  admitted  to  their  rights,  that  they 
will  not  reclaim  for  their  own  Church  the 
plunder  which  the  Protestant  holds ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  relinquishment  of  any  claim  to 
restitntion,  it  is  compounding  for  a  part  of 
their  rights.  Such  a  composition  is  not 
sbifiil;  it  is  not  more  criminal  than  it  was 


for  a  friend  of  mine  in  Ireland  to  com- 
pound for  a  portion  of  his  property  when  the 
whole  was  in  danger.  Bishop  Kemp  mi|^t 
love  to  learn  the  fiicts.  Two  first  coosmf 
well  known  in  one  of  the  southern  counties 
were  Roman  Catholics  in  the  year  1790,  and 
had  good  estates ;  one  of  them  squandered 
and  the  other  improved;  the  spendthrift^ 
finding  his  property  vanished,  went  to  the 
Protestant  Church  and  abjured  the  errors  of 
Popery,  and  was  thenceforth  known  by  the 
appellation  of  <' Protestant  Tom.*'  The  in- 
dustrious  cousin,  **  Catholic  Tom,"  received 
notice  that  a  bill  was  filed  against  him,  IN 
EiQUITY,  by  his  good  cousin  discovering 
against  him,  for  that  he  being  a  Papist  held 
a  landed  estate,  value  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling  yearly,  which  estate  was  claimed  by 
*^  Protestant  Tom"  as  having  duly  conformed 
to  the  Church  by  law  estamished,  and  being 
therefore  lejrally  entitled  to  the  same.  It  is 
by  means  of  such  bills  of  discovery,  the  Irish 
Catholics  have  been  impoverished  and  sent 
as  conscientious  and  impoverished  exiles  into 
every  region  of  the  earth.  '^  Catholic  Tom" 
had  no  valid  plea,  in  bar  of  his  cousin*s 
claim,  because  he  really  was  a  Catholic  and 
had  the  land :  he  however  called  upon  his 
goodly  cousin,  and  compounded  with  him  by 
selling  him  half  his  estate /or  nxpence,  and 
thus  procuring  the  bill  of  discovery  to  be 
taken  off  the  file  of  the  equitable  Chancellor 
of  Ireland.  I  have  seen  and  known  both ; 
^Protestant  Tom"  I  knew  to  be  a  most  loyal 
subject^  a  most  zealous  member  of  the  Bible 
distribution,  [who]  had  his  sons  duly  edo- 
cated  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  by  law 
established,  and  provided  with  commissions 
in  his  majesty's  army  and  navy,  whilst  his 
cousin  sometimes  fills  the  chair  at  the  aggr^ 
gate  meeting  of  his  county,  and  sees  his  sons 
toiline^  through  the  labors  of  a  profe8sion« 
or  cultivating  the  remnant  of  his  patrimony. 
Was  it  a  sinful  act  in  him  to  make  this  coin- 
position  ?  As  little  sin  is  there  in  the  Cath- 
olic body  swearing  that  they  will  relinquish 
to  the  Protestant  Church,  that  establishment 
which  it  already  possesses.  It  is  Uvrful  to 
relinquish  one  part  of  your  rights  to  secure 
the  remainder :  when  you  by  an  oath  engage 
yourself  to  the  perfonnance  of  a  lawfulacti 
your  oath  is  binding  and  valid  ;  though  no 
previous  claim  bound,  the  oath  now  oinds 
nim  who  takes  it,  though  it  can  make  no 
good  title  for  him  who  exacts  it,  and  no 
tribunal,  Papal  or  other,  can  declare  that 
what  is  originally  valid,  was  originally  invalid. 
It  is  also  untrue  to  assert,  as  White  here 
does,  that  Rome  has  been  silent  on  this 
topic :  for  the  oath  in  which  this  clause  ia 
contained,  has  been  rej>eatedly  examined,  and 
approved  of  at  Rome.    I  shall  add  but  one 
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more  remark.  This  oath  is  a  bond  or  pledge 
to  a  solemn  contract  made  by  the  authoriby 
of  the  State,  in  which  the  dominion  of  pro- 
perty exists ;  such  a  contract  involves  tiie 
*  lights  of  both  parties,  the  release  of  one 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  other,  without 
the  free  consent  of  this  other  party,  or  that  of 
the  State  was  given :  this  is  a  principle  of 
natural  law,  in  which  the  Pope  has  no  dis- 
pensing power :  hence,  where  a  lawful  con- 
tract  is  made,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath,  no 
tribunal  has  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
that  oath,  for  this  dispensation  would  mvolve 
the  violation  of  the  contract 

How  many  falsehoods,  and  how  much 
gross  ignonince  of  theological  principles  are 
contained  in  this  passage,  which  asserts  that 
no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  oaths  of 
Catholics!  Poes  not  Bishop  Kemp  know, 
and  do  not  his  associates  know,  that  the  in- 
sulted Irish  and  British  Catholics  need  only 
commit  one  peijury,  and  get  absolution  from 
Rome,  and  they  would  oe  upon  an  equal 
Iboting  with  their  Protestant  feUow-citizens  1 
But  TCcause  they  value  their  oaths,  and 
Rome  has  no  such  absolutions  or  dispensa- 
tions to  give ;  they  still  are  under  the  thral- 
dom of  Protestant  persecution,  in  violation 
of  a  solemn  treaty  .ratified  by  Protestant 
oaths  on  earth, .  and  bv  the  adjuration  of 
Heaven  above,  by  the  Protestant  monarch, 
who  pledged  himself  to  observe  this  vioUted 
contract 

Good  God!  what  will  Europe  say  of  our 
liberality,  when  she  shall  hear  that  a  congre- 
gation of  Protestant  Clergymen,  with  a  Bish- 
op at  their  head,  charged  tne  Roman  Catho- 
Uos  of  the  United  States  with  holding  the 
most  detestable  doctrine,  and  with  being  un- 
worthy of  credit  on  their  solemn  oaths? 
When  she  shall  find  them  advocating  the 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  cal- 
omniating  the  persecuted  British  and  Irish 
Catholics  ? 

Yours,  &c.,  R  C. 

Charlestanj  8,  C,  Feb,  6,  1827. 

LETTER"xXni. 

JhtheRoman  CathoUcs  of  the  United  Slates 
ff  America. 
Mt  Frieiids^ — ^Having  shown  that  we 
have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  White 
in  his  charse  of  our  disregard  of  oatiis:  hav- 
ing also  shown  how  fiagrantly  the  solemn 
oms  of  stipulations  and  contracts  with  the 
Lrish  Cathoucs  were  violated  by  the  British 
Protestants;  I  shall  add  only  one  fact,  to 
which  I  challenge  Bishop  Kemp  and  his 
associates  to  find  me  a  parallel.  Doctor 
Bk}FPiiio,the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath,  in 
b«]and,  preached  publkly  from  the  pulpit  of 
a  Ph>tostant  Church  in  Dublin,  that  no  treaty  | 


of  Protestants  favorable  to  Catholics  was 
binding  or  ought  to  be  observed.  It  is  true 
that  some  of^his  brethren  dissented  from 
this  doctrine,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
King  of  England,  the  head  of  his  Church, 
followed  the  Bishop  of  Meath*s  principle  in 
practice :  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Irish  par- 
liament has  done  likewise;  not  only  has  thia 
sermon  been  practically  observed  by  William 
and  Mary,  the  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the 
English  Protestant  Church,  but  also  of  th^ 
successors  in  the  same  headship,  viz.  Anne» 
George  I,  Geoige  11,  George  III,  and  his  pre- 
sent sacred  majesty  George  IV,  supreme  head 
on  earth  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
IreUmd.  Also  by  their  several  privj  coun- 
cils, also  b^  the  British  parliament,  since  the 
union;  which  councils  and  parliaments  were 
all  Protestant,  and  were  and  are,  in  fact,  the 
supreme  governing  power  of  the  English 
Protestant  Church. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  inserting 
the  following  documents: 

Extract  from  the  dedaration  of  the  CaAoHe 
Bishops  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1836. 
SECTION  vn. 
On  the  Obligation  <^an  Oath, 
'  <*  Catholics  are  charged  with  holding  that 
they  are  not  bound  by  an  oath,  and  that  the 
Pope  can  dispense  them  from  aU  the  oaths  they 
may  have  taken. 

**'  We  cannot  sufiicientiy  express  our  aston* 
ishment  at  such  a  char^.  we  hold  that  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  is  most  sacred :  for  by 
an  oath  man  calls  the  Almighty  searcher  of 
hearts  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  what  he  asserts;  and  his 
fidelity  in  performing  the  engagement  he 
makes.  Hence,  whoever  swears  falsely,  or 
violates  the  lawful  engagement  he  has  con- 
firmed  by  an  oath,  not  only  offends  ac^nat 
truth,  or  justice,  but  against  reli^on.  lie  is 
guilty  of  the  enormous  crime  of  peijury. 

**^Io  power  m  any  Pope,  or  council,  or  in 
any  individual  or  body  of  men,  invested  with 
authority  in  the  Catholic  Church,  can  make 
it  Lawful  for  a  Catholic  to  confirm  any  Iklse- 
hood  by  an  oath ;  or  dispense  with  any  oath 
by  which  a  Catholic  has  confirmed  his  duty 
of  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  or  any  obliga- 
tion of  duty  or  justice  to  a  third  person.  He 
who  takes  an  oath  is  bound  to  oVserre  it,  in 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  or  in  the 
known  meaning  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sworn." 

Extract  from  the  **  True  Principles  of  Catho- 
lics,'* jmbiished  in  1826,  hy  the  Lvoerpoci 
CathoUc  Drfenoe  Sodetyy  beinf  the  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  been  frequenuy  eatabiiab- 
ed  by  the  British  Catholic& 
6thly.  xCatholios  believe  that  in  order  te 
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enter  into  etenial  life,  we  mnat  keep  the  cqid. 
numdmenU  of  God,  and  that,  with  hie  grace, 
they  can  be  kept :  *  And  they  were  both  right- 
eooB  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command- 
menta  and  ordkiancea  of  the  Lord  bhune- 
(St  Luke,  i,  6.)  And  that  whosoever 
unaer  the  guilt  of  a  wilful  breach  of  any 
one  of  these  divine  precepts,  will  be  eternally 
lost  That  no  power  on  earth  can  grant  any 
man  leave  to  break  the  least  commandment  of 
God,  or  coiQmit  a  sin  of  what  kind  soever,  or 
to  do  evil  with  an  intent  that  good  may  pro- 
ceed from  it  That  neither  the  Pope,  nor  any 
man  living,  can  dispense  with  the  laws  of 
God,  or  make  it  lawful  for'any  one  to  lie^  to 
forswear  himself,  or  do  an^  thing  whatsoever 
that  18  forbidden  by  the  divine  law.'* 

Extractfrom  a  series  of  curtes  to  which  every 
Caihoiic  is  prepared  to  answer  Amen;  re- 
peatedly publisned  by  the  English  Catholic 
divines  in  answer  to  their  Protestant  ca- 
lumniators. 

*■  Cursed  is  he  who  believes  that  the  Pope 
eon  give  to  anv,  upon  any  occasion  whatso- 
ever, dispensations  to  lie  or  swear  falsely;  or 
that  it  is  lawful  for  any,  at  the  last  hour,  to 
protest  himself  innocent  in  ease  he  be  guilty. 
Caiholicj  Amen/* 

^  Cursed  is  he  who  teaches  that  it  is  law- 
ful to  do  a  wicked  thing,  though  it  be  for  the 
interest  and  good  of  the  Mother-Church ;  or 
that  any  evil  action  may  be  done,  that  good 
may  ensue  from  it    Caihoiic,  AmenJ* 

^  Cursed  be  all  Catholics  who  teach  or  be- 
lieve that  infamous  doctrine  called  Popery, 
as  Protestanta  understand  it ;  and  cursed  mav 
we  be,  if  we  do  not  detest  all  those  hellish 
practices  and  doctrines  which  they  force  on 
n&     Catholic,  Amen/* 

'^  Cursed  be  all  Catholics  who  will  not 
obcry  the  lawful  commands  of  all  Protestant 
anthoTities,*  or  who  will  not  fulfil  their  duty, 
in  every  respect,  to  their  lawful  Protestant 
king  and  eountiy.     Catholic^  Amen/* 

<*  Cursed  be  all  Catholics,  if  in  answering 
or  saying  Amen  to  any  of  these  curses,  they 
use  any  equivocations  or  mental  reservations, 
or  do  not  assent  to  them  in  the  common  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  words.  CoMoftc,  Amen^ 
AMeiim 

To  these  is  appended  the  following  note  in 
the  publication  of  the  above  named  society: 

These  principleB  have  been  a  thousand  times 
ottadced,  and  a  thousand  times  proved  to  be 
our  true  principles,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
thousands  of  well  disposed  Protestants,  many 
cf  whom,  in  their  last  moments,  were  reoon- 
cQad  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  in  our  days, 
BoUiing  is  more  common,  than  such  like  reooncil- 
ia^OBS,  particularly  in  London,  Manchester,  and 

*  Bpiritual  matters  excepted. 


liverpooL  Now,  we  defy  oar  adversaries  to 
prove  one  solitary  instance  of  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic, who,  in  his  last  moments,  called  for  a  cler 
gyman  of  any  other  persuasion  than  that  of  his 
own.  Bishop  Porteus  £uled  in  the  attempt^ 
when  challenged  to  do  so,  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Dt» 
Hilner,  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop. 

A  warning  to  Protestants:  **  7'Aott  shall  noi 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  (Catholic)  neigh' 
bar.**    Eighth  Commandment 

An  extractfrom  an  exhortation  <f  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  ff  Dublin,  read  from  their 
altars  on  the  ^d^  October,  1767. 

(From  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Oct  4th,  1757.) 

<<  We  are  no  less  zealous  than  ever  in  03^ 
horting  you  to  abstain  from  cursing,  swear- 
ing and  blaspheming:  detestable  vices,  to 
which  the  poorer  sort  of  our  people  are  most 
unhappily  addicted,  and  which  must  at  one 
time  or  other  bring  down  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  you  in  some  visible  punishmenti 
unless  ^ou  absolutely  refrain  from  them. 

''It  18  probable,  that,  from  hence,  some 
people  have  taken  occasion  to  brand  us  with 
this  infamous  calumny,  that  we  need  not 
fear  to  take  false  oaths,  and  consequently  to 
peijure  ourselves;  as  if  we  believea  that  any 
power  upon  earth  could  authorize  such  dan^ 
nable  practices,  or  grant  dispensations  for 
this  purpose.  How  unjust  and  cruel  this 
charJG^e  is,  you  know  by  our  instructions  to 
vou  Doth  in  public  and  private,  in  which  we 
have  ever  condemned  such  doctrines  as  false 
and  impious.  Others,  likewise,  may  easily 
know  it  from  the  constant  behaviour  of  num- 
bers of  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  given  the 
strongest  proofs  of  their  abhorrence  of  those 
tenets,  by  refusing  to  take  oaths,  which,  how- 
ever conducive  to  their  temporal  interest,  ap- 
peared to  them  entirely  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  theur  religion. 

''To  conclude,  be  just  in  your  dealings,  so- 
ber in  your  conduct,  religious  in  vour  practice, 
avoid  riots,  quarrels,  and  tumults ;  and  thus 
you  will  approve  yourselves  good  citizensi 
peaceable  subjects,  and  pious  Christians." 

The  Catholic*s  Test  of  Allegiance  prescribed 
bythelM  and  1 4th,  Geo.  Ill,  c.  xxxv. 
I,  A  B,  do  take  Almighty  God  and  his  only 
Son  Jesus  Christ  my  ^deemer,  to  witness, 
that  I  will  be  fiiithful  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  our  most  jmcious  sovereign  lord.  King 
George  the  Third,  and  him  defend  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  against  all  conspiraciea 
and  attempts  whatever,  that  shall  be  made 
aeainst  his  person,  crown  and  dignity;  and  I 
will  do  my  utmost  endeavor  to  msclose  and 
make  known  to  his  miyesty,  and  his  heirs,  aU 
treasons  and  tniitorons  conspiracies,  which 
may  be  formed  against  him  or  them;- and  I 
do  iaithfdUy  promise  to  maintain,  auppoH 


too 
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and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
snocession  of  the  crown  in  his  majesty's  fami- 1 
ly,  against  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any 
obedience  or  allegiance  unto  the  person 
idling  upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
and  who,  since  his  death,  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  naUie  of  Charles 
the  Third,  and  to  any  other  person  claiming 
or  pretending  a  right  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms;  and  I  do  swear,  that  I  do  reject  and 
detest  as  unchristian  and  impious  to  believe, 
that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  or  destroy  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  under 
pretence  of  their  being  heretics ;  and  also 
that  unchristian  and  impious  principle,  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics;  I  further 
declare,  that  it  is  no  article  of  my  faith,  and 
that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure  the 
opinion,  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope  and  council,  or  by  any  authority  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  or  by  any  authority  whatso- 
ever, may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoever;  and  I 
do  promise,  that  1  will  not  hold,  maintain,  or 
abet,  any  such  opinion,  or  any  other  opinion, 
contrary  to  what  is  expressed  in  this  decliv- 
ration;  and  I  do  declare,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate, 
hath  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  power,  superioritv,  or  pre-emi- 
nence, directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm ; 
and  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  his  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  my  Redeemer, 
profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make 
this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the 
plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this 
oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation  whatever,  and  without 
any  dispensation  alreadv  granted  by  the  Pope 
or  autnority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  any 
other  person  whatever;  and  without  thinking 
that  I  am  or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or 
man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration,  or  any 
part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons,  or  authority  whatsoever, 
shall  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or 
declare  toat  it  was  null  and  void  from  the 
beginning.     So  help  me  GodJ* 

QU£RI£8  TO  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES,  WITH 
THEIR  ANSWERS. 

**  When  the  committee  of  the  English  Ca- 
tholics (for  they  had  a  committee  with  whom 
the  English  ministers  of  the  crown  did  not 
disdain  to  communicate)  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt, 
be  requesied  to  be  ftirnished  with  authentic 
evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  Catholic  universities  abroad, 
"wiUi  respeet  to  the  existence  and  extent  of 


the  Pope's  dispensing  power."  Three  qu 
tions  were  accordinglv  framed  and  sent  to  the 
universities  of  Paris,  Louvain,  Alcala,  Donay, 
Salamanca,  and  Valladolid,  for  their  opinions 
The  queries  and  answers  are  as  follows: 

THE   QUERIES. 

1.  Has  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body 
of  men,  or  any  individual  of  tlie  Church  of 
Rome,  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdictioOy 
or  pre-emmence  whatsoever,  within  the  realm 
of  England? 

a.  Can  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body 
of  men,  or  any  individuals  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  absolve  or  dispense  with  his  maJesty^s 
subjects,  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  upon 
any  pretext  whatsoever? 

3.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  faitii,  by  which  Catholics  are 
justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or 
other  persons  differing  from  them  in  religious 
opinions,  in  any  transaction,  either  of  a  publie 
or  a  private  nature? 

Absiractfrom  the  answer  of  the  Sacred  Facul- 
ty of  DivinUy  of  Paris  to  the  above  Queries, 
After  an  introduction,  according  to  the 
usual  forms  of  the  university,  they  answer 
the  first  query  by  declaring : 

Neither  the  Pope,  nor  Uie  Cardinals,  nor 
any  body  of  men,  nor  any  other  person  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  hath  any  civil  authority, 
civil  power,  civil  jurisdktion,  or  civil  pre- 
eminence whatsoever,  in  any  kingdom;  and, 
consequently,  none  in  the  lungdom  of  Eng- 
land, by  reason  or  virtue  of  any  authori^, 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  by  divine 
institution  inherent  in,  or  granted,  or  by  any 
other  means  belonging  to  the  Popes  or  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  doctrine  tiie  Sacred 
Faculty  of  Divinity  of  Paris  has  always  held, 
and  upon  every  occasion  maintained,  and  up- 
on every  occasion  has  rigidly  proscribed  the 
contrary  doctrines  from  her  schools. 

Answer  to  the  second  query.  Neither  the 
Pope,  nor  the  Cardinals,  nor  any  body  of 
them,  nor  any  person  of  the  Chureh  of 
Rome,  can,  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  absolve, 
or  release  the  subjecto  of  the  Kuig  of  Eng- 
land from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  and  the  first  query  are  so  ultimately 
connected,  that  the  answer  of  the  first  imme- 
diately and  naturally  applies  to  the  secondi 
&c. 

Answer  to  the  third  query.  There  is  no 
tenet  in  the  Catholic  Church,  by  whuh  Ca^ 
tholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with 
heretics,  or  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
knatters  of  religion.  The  tenet,  that  it  is 
Uwfiil  to  break  faith  with  heretics,  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  common  honesty  and  the  opinions 
of  Catholics,  that  there  is  noihinff  of  which 
those  who  have  defended  the  CaUiohc  fkitb 
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against  Protestants,  have  complaiiied  more 
heavily,  than  the  malice  and  calumny  of 
their  adversaries  in  imputing  this  tenet  to 
them,  dtc  &c.  dtc 

Given  at  Paris  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Sorbonne,  held  on  Thursday,  the  1  Itii 
day  before  the  Kalends  of  March,  1789. 

signed  in  due  form. 

UHIVEBSITT  OF  DOUAY. 

January  5, 1689. 
At  a  Meeting  (f  the  FacvUy  of  Divinity  cf 
the  University  of  Douay,  <{«.  €f«. 

To  the  first  and  second  queries  the  Sacred 
Faculty  answers — ^That  no  power  whatsover, 
in  civil  or  temporal  concerns,  was  given  by 
the  Almighty,  either  to  the  Pope,  the  Carai- 
oala,  or  the  Church  herself,  and,  consequent- . 
ly,  that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  not  in  tem- 
poral concerns,  subject  by  the  ordination  of 
God,  to  any  ecclesiasUca]  power  whatsoever ; 
neither  can  their  subjects,  by  anv  authority 
granted  to  the  Pope  or  Church,  from  above, 
be  freed  from  their  obedience,  or  absolved 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  the  doctors  and 
professors  of  divinity  hold  and  teach  in  our 
Khools,  and  this  all  the  candidates  for  de- 
grees in  divinity  maintain  in  their  public 
theses,  &c  Sic.  &c. 

To  the  third  question  the  Sacred  Faculty 
answers— That  there  is  no  principle  of  the 
Catholic  &ith,  by  which  Catholics  are  justi- 
fied in  not  keeping  faith  with  Heretics,  who 
differ  from  them  in  religious  opinion.  On  the 
eontrarv,  it  is  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  Cath- 
olics, that  the  respect  due  to  the  name  of 
God,  so  called  to  witness,  requires  that  the 
oath  be  inviolably  kept,  to  whomsoever  it  is 
pledged,  whether  Catholic,  Heretic,  or  Infidel, 
&c.  &C.  &c. 

Sicmed  and  sealed  in  due  fonn. 

UKIVERSITY   or   LOUVAIN. 

The  Faculty  of  Divinity  at  Louvain,  hav- 
ing been  requested  to  give  her  opinion  upon 
the  questions  above  stated,  does  it  with  rea- 
dmeas— but  struck  with  astonishment  that 
speh  questions  should,  at  the  end  of  this 
^hteenth  century,  be  proposed  to  any  learn- 
ed body,  by  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom  that 
glories  in  the  talents  and  discernment  of  its 
natives.  The  Faculty  being  assembled  for 
the  above  purpose,  it  is  agreed  with  the  unan- 
imous assent  of  all  voices  to  answer  the  first 
ftnd  second  queries  absolutely  in  the  negative. 

The  Facnltv  does  not  think  it  incumbent 
noon  her  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  the  proofs 
oi  her  opinion,  or  to  show  how  it  is  sup- 
ported by  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  the  writing  of  antiquity. — ^That  has  already 
heen  done  bv  Bossuet,  De  Marca,  the  two 
weUys,  Goldastus,  the  Pitheuses,  Argen- 
tie  Widiington,  and  his  Mi^ty  King  James 


the  Fhrst,  in  his  dissertation  against  BeUar- 
mine  and  Du  Perron,  and  by  many  others^ 
&«.  d&c&c: 

The  Faculty  then  proceeds  to  declare  that 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  is  in  no 
wise  (not  even  indirectly  as  it  is  termed) 
subject  to,  or  dependent  upon  any  other  pow- 
er, though  it  be  a  spiritual  power,  or  even 
though  it  be  instituted  for  eternal  salvation* 
&c.  Slg. 

That  no  man  or  any  assembly  of  men* 
however  eminent  in  dignity  and  power,  not 
even  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
thou|^  assembled  in  general  council,  can 
upon  any  ground  or  pretence  whatsoever, 
weaken  thel>ond  of  union  between  the  sov- 
ereign and  people ;  still  less  can  they  absolve 
and  free  the  subjects  frpm  their  oatn  of  alle- 
giance. 

Proceeding  to  the  third  question,  the  said 
Faculty  of  Divinity  (in  perfect  wonder  that 
such  a  question  should  be  proposed  to  her) 
most  positively  and  unequivocally  answers — 
That  there  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been 
among  the  Catholics,  or  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  any  law  or  principle 
which  makes  it  lawful  for  Catholics  to  break 
their  faith  with  heretics,  or  others  of  a  differ- 
ent persuasion  from  themselves  in  matters  of 
religion,  either  in  public  or  private  concerns. 

The  Faculty  declares  tiie  doctrine  of  the 
Catholics  to  lie,  that  the  divine  and  natural 
law,  which  makes  it  a  duty  to  keep  faith  and 
promises,  is  the  same;  and  is  neitner  shaken 
nor  diminished,  if  those  with  whom  the  en- 
gagement is  made,  hold  erroneous  opinions 
in  matters  of  religion,  &c.  &c. 

Signed  in  due  form  18th  of  Nov.,  1788.* 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALCALA. 

To  the  first  question  it  is  answered — ^That 
none  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
posed question,  either  individually,  orcoUec- 
tively  in  council  assembled,  have  any  ri^t  in 
civil  matters ;  but  that  all  civil  power,  juris- 
diction and  pre-eminence  are  derived  from 
inheritance,  election,  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  other  such  titles  of  that  nature. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered,  in  like  man- 
ner— ^That  none  of  the  persons  above  men- 
tioned have  a  power  to  absolve  the  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  from  their  oaths  of 
alleffianee. 

To  the  third  question  it  is  answered — 
Tl^t  the  doctrine  which  would  exempt  Cath* 
olics  from  the  obligation  of  keeping  lEaith 
with  l^eretics,  or  with  any  other  persons  who 
disHOnt  from  them  in  matters  of  religion,  in- 
stead of  being  an  article  of  Cathoue  fidth^ 
is  entirely  repugnant  to  its  tenets. 

Signed  in  usual  form,  March  17th,  1789. 

*  See  Appsodix,  Note  D. 
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UHIVSESnY  OP  SALAMAHCA. 

To  the  first  question  it  is  answered — That 
neither  Pope  nor  Cardinals,  nor  any  assem- 
Uy  or  individnal  of  tlie  Catholic  Church,  have 
as  such,  any  civil  authority  power,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land 

To  the  second  it  is  answered — ^That  nei- 
ther Pope  nor  Cardinals,  nor  any  assembly  or 
individiud  of  the  Catholic  Church,  can,  as 
Boch,  absolve  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  *or  dispense 
with  their  obh'gation. 

To  the  third  it  is  answered — ^That  it  is  no 

article  of  Catholic  fiiith,  that  Catholics  are 

*  justified  in  not  keeping  feith  with  heretics,  or 

with  persons,  of  any  other  description,  who 

^   dissent  from  them  in  matters  of  religion. 

Signed  in  the  usual  form,  March  7Ui,  1789. 

UNIVERSITT  OF  VALLADOLID. 

To  the  first  question  is  answered — ^That 
neither  Pope  nor  Cardinals,  or  even  a  gene- 
ral council,  have  any  civil  authority,  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ; 
or  over  any  other  kingdom  or  province  in 
which  they  possess  no  temporal  aominion. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered — ^That  nei- 
ther Pope  nor  Cardinals,  nor  even  a  general 
council,  can  absolve  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  dis- 
pense with  their  obligation. 

To  the  third  it  is  answered — ^That  the  ob- 
ligation of  keeping  is  grounded  on  the  law 
of  nature,  which  binds  ul  men  equally,  with- 
out respect  to  their  religious  opinions ;  and 
with  regard  to  Catholics,  it  is  still  more  cogent 
as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  principles  of  their 
leUgion. 

Signed  in  the  usual  form,  Feb.  17th,  1789. 

With  these  documents  before  us,  we  must 
necessarily  say  that  if  Catholics  are  regard- 
leas  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  the  British 
Catholics  and  the  Irish  Catholics  give  us  the 
most  extraordinary  exhibition  which  the  world 
ever  saw;  men  suffering  persecution  during 
agea,  from  whksh  persecution  they  mitfht  m 
relieved  merely  by  taking  an  oath,  and,  yet 
nfusing  to  take  an  oath,  and  thus  remaining 
under  affliction,  in  preference  to  swearing 
against  their  conviction,  though  we  are  told, 
they  believe  that  they  may  bedisnensed  with 
from  the  observance  of  the  oath,  oy  the  head 
of  their  Church.  Is  it  possible  tliat  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  associates  could  believe  this 
to  be  the  fitu^t  ?  If  they  do,  what  must  we 
think  of  their  intellect? 

Two  years  have  not  vet  elaiwed  aince  the 
praetical  illustration  of  this  libel  upon  Cath- 
olics was  made  in  this  State  of  South  Caro- 
in  preaenee  of  the  honorable  Judge 


(jrailhud,  whilst  he  presided  in  the  coart  ai 
YoriE  district."*  I  have  the  fi»t  from  himselt 
with  his  leave  to  use  it  as  I  may  think  pro> 
per.  A  criminal  whose  guUt  was  proved, 
was  about  to  be  left  to  the  jury  for  their  ver- 
dict, when  his  lawyer  seriously  offered  to 
prove  that  the  principal  witness  was  suspect- 
ed of  being  a  Catholic,  and  therefore  incn^ 
ible  upon  oath,  and  consequently  that  his  tes- 
timony should  go  for  nothing !  Judge  Gail- 
lard,  though  a  member  of  the  same  Church 
as  Bishop  Kemp,  has  liberality  and  good 
sense,  and  knows  more  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church  than,  I  believe,  does  the  Bishop,  dis- 
posed of  the  objection  as  he  ought.  Bat 
what  shall  we  think  of  a  body  of  uie  cler^ 
of  those  States  who  publish  this  libel  m 
White*s  book? 

I  now  copy  the  extract  from  White  upon 
which  I  shall  next  proceed  to  comment. 

"  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  explain 
upon  what  creditable  principle  at  their  Ghuidi 
the  Catholic  divines  of  these  kingdoms  can 
give  their  approbation  to  oaths  tendered  for  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  establiBhment.  The 
cleigy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been 
invtHved  in  a  general  and  indiscriminate  charge 
of  hypocrisy  and  simulation,  upon  religiooi 
matters.  It  would  ill  become  one  in  my  pe- 
culiar drcumstanoes  to  take  up  the  defence  of 
that  venerable  body ;  yet  I  cannot  dismiss  this 
subject  without  solemnly  attesting,  that  ths 
strongest  impressions  which  enliven  and  mp- 
port  my  Christian  fiuth,  are  derived  from  my 
nriendly  intercourse  with  members  of  that  in- 
sulted cleigy ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  I  knew 
but  very  few  Spanish  priests  whose  talents  or 
acquirements  were  .above  contempt,  who  had 
not  secretly  renounced  their  religion  Whether 
something  similar  to  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
clergy  may  not  explain  the  support  which  the 
Catholic  priesthood  of  these  kingdoms  seem  to 
give  to  oaths  so  abhorrent  from  the  belief  of 
their  Church,  as  those  which  must  precede  the 
admission  of  members  of  that  Church  intopar- 
liament ;  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  If  there 
be  conscientious  believers  among  them,  whidi  I 
will  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  and  they  are  not 
forced  into  silence,  as  I  suspect  it  is  done  in 
similar  cases,  I  feel  assured  that  they  will  eai^ 
nestly  deprecate  and  condeam  all  engagements 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  support 
and  defend  the  Chm^  of  England.  Such  an 
engagement  implies  either  a  renunciation  of  the 
tenet  excluding  Protestants  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Gospel  promises,  ^  a  shocking  indiffierenoe 
to  the  eternal  welfare  of  men. 

"  If  your  leaders,  whom  it  would  be  undia- 
ritable  to  suspect  of  the  latter  feeling,  have  so 
fitf  receded  from  the  Roman  creed  as  to  allow 
us  the  common  privileges  of  Christianity,  sad 
conscientiously  swear  to  protect  and  enoourags 

<»  See  two  pieoeaoo  thiasulg6ct,in  Pari  m 
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the mtcrostsof  thd  Churdi  of  Eoghoid,  let  them, 
in  the  name  of  tnitli,  speak  openly  before  the 
world,  and  be  the  firet  to  remove  that  obetade 
to  mutual  benevolence,  and  perfect  oommunit  j 
of  political  privileges — ^the  doctrine  of  exdu- 
Bve  salvation  in  joor  Church.  Cancel  but 
that  one  article  from  your  creed,  and  all  liberal 
men  in  Europe  will  offer  you  the  right  hand  of 
l^owehip.  Tour  other  doctrines  concern  but 
youTBelves ;  this  endangers  the  peace  and  free- 
dom of  every  man  living,  and  that  in  proportion 
to  your  goodness ;  it  makes  your  vert  benevo* 
knee  a  curse.  Believe  a  man  who  has  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  where  Catholicism  is 
pofessed  without  the  dieck  of  dissenting  opin- 
MDS ;  where  it  luxuriates  on  the  soil,  which  fire 
and  sword  have  cleared  of  whatever  might 
stunt  its  natural  and  genuine  growth ;  a  growth 
incessantly  watched  over  by  the  head  of  your 
Church,  and  his  authorized  representatives,  the 
In<|uisitorsw  Alas  1  '  /  have  a  mother  t  out- 
weighed all  other  reasons  for  a  change,  in  a  man 
of  genius,*  who  yet  cared  not  to  show  his 
indifference  to  the  religious  system  under  which 
he  was  born.  I,  too,  *had  a  mother,'  and  such 
a  mother  as,  did  I  possess  the  talents  of  your 
great  poet,  tenfold,  they  would  have  been  hon- 
ored in  doing  homage  to  the  powers  of  her 
mind  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  No  wo- 
man could  love  ner  children  more  ardently,  and 
none  of  those  children  was  more  vehemently 
loved  than  myself  But  the  Roman  Cathohc 
creed  had  poisoned  in  her  the  purest  source  of 
afiection.  I  saw  her,  during  a  long  period, 
unable  to  restrain  her  tears  in  my  presence.  I 
perceived  that  she  shunned  my  conversation, 
espedaUy  when  my  university  friends  drew  me 
into  topics  above  those  of  domestic  talk.  I 
loved  her ;  and  this  behaviour  cut  me  to  the 
heart.  In  my  distress  I  applied  to  a  friend  to 
whom  she  used  toconunonicate  all  her  sorrows ; 
and,  to  my  utter  horror,  I  learnt  that,  suspect- 
iBg  me  of  Anti-Catholic  prindples,  my  mother 
was  distracted  by  the  fear  that  she  might  be 
obliged  to  accuse  me  to  the  Inquisition,  if  I 
incautiously  uttered  some  condemned  proposi- 
iioD  in  her  presence.  To  avoid  the  bu'barous 
necessity  of  being  the  instrument  of  my  ruin, 
the  could  find  no  other  means  but  that  of  shun- 
nmg  my  presence.  Did  this  unfortunate  mo- 
ther overrate  or  mistake  the  nature  of  her 
RoDuu  CathoUc  duties  t  By  no  means.  The 
hiquisitioQ  was  established  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  her  Church ;  and,  under  that  au- 
thority, she  was  enjoined  to  accuse  any  person 
whatever,  whom  she  might  overhear  uttering 
iKretical  ornnionsi  No  exception  was  made  in 
&vor  of  iaUiers,  children,  husbands,  wiyes :  to 
MDoeal  was  to  abet  their  errors,  and  doom  two 
tools  to  eternal  perdition.  A  sentence  of  ex- 
ttmmunicatioD,  to  be  incurred  in  the  &ct^  was 
■nnually  published  against  all  persona,  who 
having  heard  a  proposition  directly  or  indirectly 

*  ''Pope:  see  his  letter  to  Atierbury  on  this 
■Ojaet" 


contrary  to  the  Catholic  fiuth,  omitted  to  in- 
form the  inquisitors  upon  it.  Could  any  siBonw 
Catholic  slight  such  a  command  t 

**  Such  is  the  spurit  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
to  which  you  submit.  The  monstrous  laws  of 
which  I  speak,  do  not  belong  to  a  remote  pe- 
riod :  they  existed  in  full  force  fifteen  yean 
ago  :  they  were  republished,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  at  a  later  period.  If  some  of 
your  writers  assume  the  tone  of  freedom  which 
bdongs  to  this  age  and  country ;  if  you  profesa 
your  laith'without  compulsion ;  you  may  thank 
the  Protestant  laws  whidi  protect  you.  Is 
there  a  spot  in  the  uniVerse  where  a  Roman 
Catholic  may  throw  off  his  mental  allc«;ianoeb 
except  where  Protestants  haye  oonten<&d  for 
that  right,  and  sealed  it  with  their  blood  t  I 
know  that  your  Church  modifies  her  intoler- 
ance according  to  drcumstanoes,  and  that  she 
tolerates  in  France,  after  the  revolution,  the  Hu- 
guenots, whom  she  would  have  burnt  in  Spain 
a  few  years  ago,  and  whom  she  would  doom  to 
some  mdefinite  punishment,  little  short  of  the 
stake,  at  this  present  moment  Such  conduct 
is  unworthy  or  the  claims  which  Rome  contends 
for,  and  would  disgrace  the  most  obscure  leader 
of  a  paltry  sect.  If  she  still  claims  the  right 
of  wielding  *  the  sword  of  Peter,'  why  does 
she  conceal  it  under  her  mantle  t  If  not,  why 
does  she  not  put  an  end  to  more  than  half  the 
miseries  and  degradation  of  Italy,  Spain,  Vot- 
tugal,  and  Spanish  America,  by  at  once  declar- 
ing tiiat  man  are  accountable  only  to  Ood/or 
their  religimu  belief,  and  that  tincere  and  cof^ 
acientioiu  pereuation  muet  both  in  thie  and  th$ 
next  vorldf  be  a  valid  plea  for  the  pardon  of 
error  f  Does  the  Church  of  Rome  really  pro- 
fess this  doctrine  t  It  is  then  a  sacred  duty 
for  her  to  remove  at  once  that  scandal  of  Chria- 
tiamty,  that  intolerance  which  the  conduct  of 
Popes  and  councils  has  invariably  upheld  But 
if,  as  I  am  persuaded,  Rome  still  thinks  in  oon- 
fonnity  wiUi  her  former  conduct,  and  yet  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  these  kingdoms  dissent 
from  her  on  this  point,  they  haye  already  began 
to  use  the  Protestant  right  of  frivaie  mdgmMU 
upon  ONs  of  the  articles  of  tneir  fiiith ;  and  I 
ma^  hope  that  they  will  follow  me  in  the  ex- 
amination of  that  alleged  divine  authority 
by  which  they  are  prevented  from  extending  it 
to  all." 

This  passage  I  shall  consider  in  my  next 
Yours,  &c.,  D.  C   ' 

CharltUan,  S.  C,  Feb.  13, 1827. 


LETTER  XXIV. 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  <fihe  United  State$ 
of  America, 

Mt  Friends^ — ^I  proceed  now  to  exomiim 
the  paragraph  of  White*s  <*  Evidence,"  which 
I  added  to  my  last  letter. 

The  extract  commences  with  a  fiilJacioan 
chan^  of  terms,  which  fidlaey  is  continued 
with  uicraased  dishones^  through  the  entii^ 
passage ;  every  logician  knows  tnat  a  change 
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of  tenns  is  the  most  criminal  species  of  bad 
reasoning.  ^  I  need  only  exhibit  to  yon  the 
ftct,  and  quote  tiie  expressions  of  White. 

I  have  in  my  former  letters  shown  that  the 
object  of  this  man*s  employers  was  to  per- 
petuate the  exclusion  of  floman  Catholics 
from  the  British  houses  of  parliament.  For 
this  purpose  he  write$  in  p.  63 : 

"  At  the  time  when  I  am  writing  this,  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  has  dedared  itself 
fitvorable  to  what  is  called  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion ;  and,  for  any  thing  I  can  conjecture,  Ro- 
man Catholics  may  be  allowed  to  sit  in  par- 
liament before  these  letters  appear  in  public. 
A  Roman  GathoUc  legislator  of  Protutant 
England  would,  indeed,  feel  the  weight  of  the 
difficulty  to  which  my  suggested  question  al- 
ludes, provided  his  attachment  to  the  Roman 
Cathouc  £uth  were  sincere." 

• 

And  in  pp.  56  and  67,  he  has  the  following 
passage  aadressed  to  the  Catholic  clergy: 

**  A  conscientious  Roman  Catholic  may,  for 
the  sake  of  public  peace,  and  in  the  hope  of 
finally  serving  the  cause  of  hjs  Church,  ostenr 
nbly  give  a  fret  courts  to  heresy.  But,  if  it 
may  be  done  without  such  dangers,  it  is  his 
unquestionable  duty  to  undermine  a  system  of 
which  the  direct  tendency  is,  in  his  opinion, 
the  spiritual  and  Anal  ruin  of  men.  Is  there  a 
Catholic  divine  who  can  dispute  this  doctrine  1 
Is  there  a  learned  and  conscientious  priest 
among  you,  who  would  give  absolution  to 
such  a  person  as,  having  it  in  his  power  so  to 
direct  his  votes  and  conduct  in  parliament  as  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  Protestant  principles^ 
without  disturbing  or  alarming  the  country, 
would  still  heartily  and  steadfastly  join  in  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Protestant  dissenter  who  sits  in  the 
British  Parliam§A^  is  not  required  to  swear 
or  to  promise  that  he  will  ^heartily  and 
steadfastly  join  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  English  Church."  The  Catholic  seeks 
admittance  only  upon  that  principle,  upon 
which  it  has  been  conceded  to  the  Presby- 
terian, to  the  Baptist,  to  the  Unitarian,  and 
to  the  Jew,  for  I  believe  there  are  members 
of  that  nation  in  the  British  Parliament,  I 
know  there  were ;  and  I  know  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  their  admission ;  for  the  oath 
of  supremacy  and  the  Test  Act  are  equiva- 
lently  repealed,  and  there  is  no  oath  now  re- 
quired, save  that  of  allegiance,  «nd  of  abiu- 
ration  of  Popery.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  British 
House  of  Parliament  is  open  to  every  and  to 
anv  person  of  any  religion,  or  of  no  religion, 
unless  he  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  Hence,  the 
ease  is  ffrossly  misstated  by  White,  in  as- 
serting mat  a  Roman  Catholic  wonld,  upon 
entering  parliament,  be  obliged  to  swear  that 
he  woula  **  heartily  and  steadfastly  join  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  English  Church." 
The  Catholic  only  requires  to  have  the  oath 


and  declaration  against  Popery  consigned, 
together  with  Test  Act  and  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 

But  a  difficulty  arose  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  churchmen  respecting  Catholics,  and 
was  special  in  their  case.  They  knew  thataU 
their  rich  benefices  were  but  the  remnants  of 
donations  given  by  pious  Catholics  during 
centuries  to  their  own  Catholic  Church ;  ana 
their  terrors  arose  at  the  prospect  of  restitu- 
tion. It  was  not  the  pang  of  a  lacerated 
conscience,  but  the  terror  of  an  avaricious 
heart,  which  proclaimed,  ^  Beware  of  those 
Catholics,  for  they  will  reclaim  the  property 
of  their  Church."  Thus  the  whole  bench  of 
Bishops,  with  him  of  Osnaburg  as  their  blas- 
pheming leader,  arose  to  vote  for  the  eternal 
exclusion  of  the  Catholic.  The  whole,  did 
I  write  ?  No !  The  ffood,  the  just,  the  bene- 
volent Bathurst  of  Norwich,  and  the  fear- 
less and  upright  Bishop  of  Rochester,  would 
not  unite  with  the  ruthless  oppressors.  The 
Catholics  assured  the  houses,  long  before, 
that  upon  this  subject  they  need  have  no 
dread,  and  swore,  and  continue  to  swear, 
that  *^  ihey  will  not  use  any  right  or  privi- 
lege which  they  now  enjoy,  and  may  be- 
come entitled  to,  by  any  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  their  favor,  in  order  to  subvert  or 
disturb  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
now  by  law  Protestant,  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment 
ia  its  Btea£"  Thus  they  gave  those  oaths, 
whose  value  has  endured  so  searching  a 
test  as  a  guarantee  that  this  terror  was  with- 
out foun&tion.  Have  vou,  my,  friends,  ever 
known  ihe  possessor  of  rapine  disposed  to 
believe  the  declarations  of  the  injured  party, 
that  he  will  seek  no  restitution  ?  Men  gene- 
rally judge  of  others  by  themselves.  But 
this  is  not  my  object  The  truth  is,  then, 
that  a  Roman  Catholic,  if  admissible  to  par- 
liament, would  not  be  required  to  swear  that 
he  would  **  promote  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church ;"  but  he  would  be  required 
to  swear,  not  '*  to  take  its  income  away,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  the  Catholic 
Church.'' 

Thus  the  writer  of  the  "  Evidence"  was 
guilty  of  misstatement,  when  he  in»nuated 
that  a  Catholic  would  be  required  to  swear 
^  that  he  would  heartily  and  steadily  join  i^ 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  English 
Church."  In  the  passage  before  us,  he  com- 
mences by  stating  accurately  the  &ct,  in  p. 
70,  where  he  mentions  that  « the  Catholic 
divines  of  those  kingdoms  give  thev  appro- 
bation to  oaths  tendered  for  the  security  of 
the  ProUstant  establishmefUT*  Security  is 
not  FROMonoii  of  interest,  and  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  Church  and  an  estab- 
LiSHMSHT,  as  Bishop  Kemp  YdtOBeiffedingly 
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buNM.  Not  only  does  this  wide  diffetence 
exist,  but  one  still  more  palpable ;  for  if  by  any 
sophistry,  the  two  phrases  could  be  brought 
to  appear  as  equivalent  to  each  other,  ^1 
the  Catholic  could  not  be  said  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church  by 
taking  the  oath ;  but  that  interest  is  promoted 
by  the  Protestant  legislature,  which,  by  re- 
quiring the  oath,  secures  the  establishment 
•gainst  the  agression  of  the  Catholics ;  so 
that  the  requisition  of  this  oath  is  perpetual 
evidence  of  the  continued  disposition  of  the 
Catholic  not  to  secure  the  establishment  by 
his  own  act  Yet  this  is  what  White  calls, 
in  p.  71,  ^  oaths  abhorrent  from  the  belief 
of  their  own  Church,  which  must  precede 
the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parliament  f 
*  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Cathohcs,  to  suFPOBT  ana  defend  the  Church 
of  Enghmd.'*'     In  p.  72,  *<  conscientiously 

8WEAB  to  FBOTECT  ^nd  ENC0TJBA6E  the  IN- 
TERESTS of  the  Church  of  England.**  The 
whole  of  White's  argument  is,  then,  based 
upon  a  ial8e  assumption,  viz.  that  Ronuui 
Coolies  seek  admission  into  parliament 
upon  the  condition  that  they  will  swear 
**  heartily  and  steadily  to  protect  imd  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church." 
Whereas,  the  fact  is,  they  seek  it  only  upon 
the  condition  of  not  asking  to  resume  the 
property  of  which  they  and  their  Church 
have  been  plundered  by  Heniy  VIII,  the 
(votectors  of  Edward  Vl,  Elizabeth,  the 
otaarts,  and  the  House  of  Hanover,  under 
the  pretext  of  reforming  religion.  And  the 
writer  of  the  **  Evidence,**  by  a  spradual 
rtreogthening  of  his  expressions,  and  using 
the  weaker  and  the  stronger,  as  if  their  mean- 
ujg  was  the  same,  deludes  the  great  body 
ofhis  readers  who  hastily  glance  along  his 
piges.  Was  this  the  case  with  the  oodv 
of  the  American  clergy  who  gave  the  book 
to  their  flocks?  Were  they  misled  by  the 
eophistry?  Or  were  they  ignorant  of  the 
&eta?  Or,  knowing  the  delusion,  did  they 
recommend  the  book  for  the  charitable  pur- 
pose of  creating  an  unfavorable  impression 
of  the  clauns  of  the  persecuted  Catholics  of 
the  British  empire,  and  a  dislike  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  this  U  nion  1 

White  next  asserts,  that  **the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Enghmd  have  been  involved 
in  a  general  and  indiscriminate  charge  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  simuUtion  upon  religious  mat* 
ters.**  As  he  does  not  specifV  the  grounds 
of  the  charge,  nor  the  persons  oy  whom  it  is 
made,  I  am  left  solely  to  conjecture.  I  have 
frequently  heard  a  conclusion  drawn  from 
premises  ^R^iieh  were  never  questioned ;  and 
this  conclusion  in  some  degree  involved  the 
cliarge.  (1).  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the 
cier^  of  the  Church  of  England  subscribe, 


• 

and  perhaps  swear,  their  assbrt  and  GOB* 
SENT  to  the   Thirty-nine  Articles  .of  the 
Church,  on  several  cfccasions  of  the  most 
solemn  and  religious  description.    (2).  It  is 
a  notorious  fact,  that  a  vast  portion  of  the 
clergy  that  have  thus  subscribed,  publicly 
declare  that  ikey  do  not  beliete  the  truth  of 
several  of  those  articles.    (3).  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact,  that  during  a  very  long  period, 
some  divines  of  that  Church  have  maintain- 
ed tliat  no  person  can  conacientiously  sub- 
scribe his  assent  and  consent  to  articles  which 
he  believes  to  be  false.    (4).  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  during  an  equally  long  period, 
some  divines  of  that  Church  have  maintained 
that  a  person  may  conscientiously  subscribe 
his  assent  and  consent  to  articles  of  reli- 
gion which  he  believes  not  to  be  true,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  intend  to  preach  against 
them,  or  to  teach  a  doctrine  which  contnu 
diets  them.     (6).  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  avow  that 
they  subscribe  upon  this  last  principle,  and 
that  the^  do  not  believe  all  the  doctrines  con- 
tained m  those  artcles  to  be  true.    From 
those  fiicts,  the  inference  has  been  frequently 
drawn;  and  I  think  that  the  writer  of  l^e 
**  Evidence*'  acted  very  wisely  in  not  under- 
taking the  defence  of  **  that  venerable  body." 
I  have  already  shown  how  very  little  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  upon  White  as  a  witness, 
and  therefore  we  can  easily  know  the  value 
of  his  assertion  that  ^  the  strongest  impres- 
sions which  enliven  and  support  his  Christian 
faith  are  derived  from  his  friendly  mtercourse 
with  members  of  that  insulted  clergy.**   For 
my  part  I  know  from  White*s  own  book  that 
he  does  not  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  he  writes  what 
he  does  tiot  believe,  and  besides  this  certain 
knowledge,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  has  no 
Christian  faith.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
the  English  Protestant  clergy  are  insulted  by 
believing  their  own  testimony  of  themselves, 
viz.  that  they  do  not  as  a  body  believe  in  the 
truth  of  those  articles  to  which  they  have 
sworn  or  at  least  subscribed  their  assent  and 
consent :  and  I  must  avow  that  it  would  be 
adding  to  my  stock  of  mformation,  if  the  pro- 
cess were  explained  by  which  a  man  is  con- 
fihned  in  Christian  faith  by  friendly  inter- 
course with  a  clergy  who  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  articles  whldi  ought  to  be  believed  aa 
being  the  revelation  of  Christ    But  surely 
we  would  be  more  to  bhune,  if  instead  of 
taking  the  character  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  England  from  themselves,  we  were  to 
seek  out  some  profligate,  who  had  in  hia 
early  youth  undertaken  the  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  tau  ministry  with  a  knowledge  that 
he  had  not  the  requisite  qualifications;  who 
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qMnt  his  best  jean  with  imiiffious  eompan* 
1008  in  low  delmach,  who  stuiued  the  worst 
works  of  infidels,  to  destroy  in  himself  th&t 
fiuth  which  he  preached  to  the  people,  upon 
which  he  lived,  who  closed  his  career  of  ten 
years*  hypocrisy  by  vilifying  his  family,  and 
who  having  fled  from  the  punishment  due  to 
his  multiplied  crimes  to  a  land  which  perse- 
cuted the  professors  of  his  ancient  Church, 
of  his  fiitiier's  land,  earned  the  protection  of 
its  oppressive  government  by  intreating  it  to 
continue  its  persecution;  and  calumniated 
his  brethren  for  the  purpose  of  palliatmg  the 
criminality  of  that  persecution.  In  a  word, 
we  prefer  doing  as  we  have  done,  to  acting  as 
Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  have  done, 
when  they  adduced  the  wretched  White  as 
the  witness  against  the  Catholic  world. 
From  their  own  months  we  take  the  testi- 
mony upon  which  we  prove  our  charges 
against  our  opponents.  We  are  assailed  by^ 
the  testimony  of  the  profligates  whom  we' 
have  cast  out,  bolstered  up  by  the  recommen- 
dations of  men  who  fill  respectable  offices. 
Upon  such  testimony  as  this,  Bishop  Kemp 
and  his  associates  have  ventured  to  tell  their 
flocks  that  there  were  **but  few  Spanish 
priests  whose  talents  or  acquirements  were 
above  contempt,  who  had  not  secretly  re- 
nounced their  religion.**  I  say  they  tell  this 
to  their  flocks,  because  they  assure  them  that 
they  may  rely  upon  the  statement  of  White, 
iihoa&y9jp,10tthatheknewthi8tobeafacL  I 
tell  those  gentlemen  that  such  is  not  the  fact 
Bat  if  it  was,  see  the  dilemma  to  which  they 
aie  reduced.  They  assert  [that]  the  bigotry 
of  the  Spanish  clergy  is  the  progf  of  the  big- 
otry of  Roman  Catholics ;  they  assert  that 
tiie  Spanish  clergy  are  not  Roman  Catholics. 
Now  if  they  are  not  themselves  members  of 
our  Church,  why  impute  to  us  their  bieotry, 
^they  are  bigots  ?  As  for  the  miserable  ex- 
ception of  those  whose  talents  or  acquire- 
ments were  below  contempt:  I  can  assure 
the  **  venerable  body"  that  it  would  be  found 
very  small  indeed.  **  The  ignorant  clergy  of 
Spain"  is  a  fashionable  phrase,  but  if  it  is  a 
true  phrase,  I  believe  we  shall  find  a  very 
ignorant  clergy  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  perhaps  even  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington 
would  not  escape ;  White  is  himself  looked 
npon  as  not  an  ignorant  man  in  the  English 
University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1817,  he  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the 
study  of  religion ;  yet  he  avows  in  p.  47,  that 
he  <*  was  not  of  sufficient  standing*^  to  obtain 
a  degree  of  licentiate  of  divinity  at  the  Span- 
ish University  of  Seville,  and  he  avows  in  the 
note  of  that  page,  that  a  licentiate  must  un- 
dergo a  severe  examination  before  he  can  ob- 
tain either  the  rights  or  the  honors  of  Doctor- 


Mp,    Some  of  the  best  informed  ^eologians 
whom  I  have  ever  met  with  were  educated 
amongst  this  **  ignorant  Snanish  Clergy."  In 
then*  scbools  were  formed  some  of  the  best 
teachers  from  whom  I  ever  imbibed  any  know- 
ledge j  and  for  my  own  part  I  must  avow, 
[that]  when  I  hear  any  person  speak  of  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  Clergy,  I 
suspect  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing what  they  are,  or  was  unable  to  turn  that 
opportunity  to  account    I  must  avow  my 
misfortune,  if  misfortune  it  is,  that  I  have 
studied  under  no  better  masters  than  those 
formed  altogether  in  the  Spanish,  the  Porto- 
firuese,  the  Flemish,  the  French,  and  the 
Italian  schools :  hence  I  may  obtain  some  of 
the  commiseration  of  the  **•  venerable  body," 
in  regard  to  my  stinted  opportunities:  imd 
they  will  perhaps  still  more  pity  the  delusion 
whksh  leads  me  to  boast  that  I  owe  all  my 
knowledge  to  priests,  and  to  thank  Heaven 
that  to  England  I  owe  nothing,  save  the  de- 
testation ot  her  persecution  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  her  injuries.    This  libellous  attack 
of  White*s  upon  the  Spanish  Clergy,  has  in 
Europe  called  forth  a  triumphant  refutation, 
and  the  most  ample  testimonies  have  been 
given  to  the  worth,  the  learning  and  the  vir- 
tue of  the  calumniated  Spanish   Clergy ;  no 
person  will  deny  that  there  are  crimiiuus  to  be 
found  in  their  body,  as  a  criminal  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Apostolic  band ;  but  collective- 
ly taken,  the  Clergy  are  learned  and  virtuous. 
There  must  be  exceptions,  of  which  White 
himself  is  an  unfortuiute  exemplification.  In 
Ireland  the  venerable,  learned,  and  virtuous 
Primate  of  Armagh,  the  amiable  and  talent* 
ed  Primate  of  E^blin,  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  the  Bishops  of  Ardagfa  and  of  Ossory, 
are,  and  the  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  was, 
an  exhibition  of  the  ^aniui  School,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  ^Doyle,)  and 
the  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  lismore  are 
of  the  Portuguese.    In  the  searching  exami- 
nations before  the  committees  of  the  British 
Parliament,  most  of  those   Prelates  were 
closely  and  elaborately  and  ingeniously  sifkr 
ed,  and  won  the  approbation  and  esteem  and 
respect  of  their  very  enemies,  whilst  the  on- 
ly Protestant  Prelate  whom  IreUnd  exhibits 
as  a  theolo^n,  Magee  of  Dublin,  so  far 
lost  himself  m  the  House  of  Lords,  that  not 
only  did  he  sink  in  the  estimation  of  the 
committee,  but  it  was  resolved  that  a  portion 
of  his  testimony  should  be  expunged,  and 
expunged  it  was!    The  American  Clergy 
who  have  drawn  us  into  this  discussion,  must 
be  very  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  totally  heedless 
of  the  consequence  of  their  assaults  upoQ 
us  here  with  tlieir  imported  weapons.  ( 
advise  them  to  be  quiet 
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The  next  passage  is  as  Iktle  foundod  in  de- 
eeDCY  as  it  is  fac^  *<that  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  tliese  kingdoms"  are  **  in  a  state 
llmilar  to  the  Spanish  clergy,"  that  this  ^  may 
explain  the  support  which  they  seem  to  give 
to  oaths  BO'abhorrent  from  the  belief  of  their 
Church  "  viz.  ^  those  which  most  precede  the 
admission  of  Catholics  into  Parliament"  ''If 
there  are  conscientious  believers  amongst  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  they  are  either  forced 
into  silence  or  they  deprecate  those  oaths." 

Here  are  a  numlier  of  distinct  and  calnm- 
nious  falsehoods  brought  forward  to  explain 
tfiiUe. 

The  fiible  is,  that  the  Catholics  previous  to 
being  admitted  into  Parliament  engaged  to 
nrear  that  they  will  support  and  defend  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  ealummous  fidaehoods  are— 

1.  That  very  few  Spanish  priests  whose 
talents  or  acquirements  were  above  contempt, 
adhered  conscientiopsly  to  their  reli^on. 

3.  That  oidy  the  supj^sition  of  me  Irish 
and  English  Cfatholic  priesthood  being  in  a 
■milar  state  could  rationally  explain  their 
eondoct. 

3.  That  the  oath  required  of  Catholics 
previous  to  their  admission  into  Parliament, 
IS  abhorrent  from  the  belief  of  their  Chureh. 

This  proposition,  perhaps,  is  not  a  false- 
IkkkI,  for  it  is  nonsense.  I  do  not  know  how 
in  oath  can  feel  horror,  or  how  it  can  be  ab- 
horrent from  belief:  however,  as  Mr.  White 
is  afordgner,  I  shall  give  what  I  suppose  he 
neant  by  what  he  wrote,  viz: 

The  oath  is  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of 
die  Catholic  Church. 

4.  In  those  eases,  conscientious  believers 
deprecste  and  condemn  the  oath  and  engage- 
nent. 

6.  But  in  those  cases  they  are  forced  into 
nlence. 
6.  Such  force  has  been  used  in  similar 


7.  The  engagement  implies  either  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  tenet  excluding  Protestanta 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel  promises  or 
a  diockuig  indifference  to  the  eternal  wel&re 
of  man. 

The  lost  is  not  so  properly  a  fidse  state- 
ment as  a  fidse  inference,  and  may  be  dismiss- 
ed by  merely  observing  that  the  disjunction 
ii  not  goodf  as  several  middle  propositions 
might  be  found  as  alternatives;  and  next,  as 
the  engagement  is  only  a  promise  not  to 
seek  for  restitution  of  Church  property,  it 
has  nothiuff  to  do  either  with  Gospel  pro- 
miies  or  indifference  to  man^s  salvation. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  note, 
to  austain  the  truth  of  the  6th  proposition. 

Non— I  recollect  something  about  the  per- 
meation of  one  Mr.  Qandolphy,  a  London  jwiest, 


who  was  dUigod  to  appeal  personally  to  Roma 
against  the  persecution  of  his  brethren,  lor  «z- 
posing  too  n-eely  the  doctrines  which  might  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. The  Pope  did  not  oondenm  him.  Since 
writing  this  note  I  have  seen  the  case  of  ICr. 
Qandolphy  stated  in  an  able  publication  of  the 
Rev.  Oeoige  Croly,  entitled  Popery  tttid  th/$ 
PopUh  Question.  I(L:.  G's  doctrines  were  highly 
approved  at  Rome. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the 
purpose  to  state  correctly  and  fully  the  proof 
than  to  pretend  it  existed.  Mr.  Gandolph/s 
case  has  nothing  in  it  which  can  support  the 
truth  of  the  above  proposition :  as  1  do  not 
wish  to  encumber  my  matter  unnecessarily, 
I  shall  only  say,  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  at* 
tempt  of  this  description  when  it  shall  be 
nuide. 

It  is  very  strange  also  to  find  that  Mr. 
Gandolphy  who  wrote  In  London,  and  pub- 
lished his  Dook  in  that  city,  and  who  appealed* 
as  it  is  said,  to  Rome,  and  was,  as  it  is  said^ 
sustained  by  Rome,  was  forced  to  be  silent 
Could  the  '^  venerable  body"  explain  what 
this  sort  of  silence  means  ?  Writing,  speakp- 
ing,  printing,  publishing,  appealing,  obtain- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
for  what  was  so  written,  said,  printed  and 
published,  means,  being  forced  into  silence  I ! 
Wonderful  discovery ! ! !  White,  in  addition 
to  his  other  good  qualities,  has  proved  him* 
self  to  be  the  ver^  pink  of  lexicographers. 

I  must  close  this  letter. 

Yours,  dLc.,  B.  C. 

Charkston^  S.  C,  Feb.  19, 1827. 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  af  the  United  States 
of  America. 

MtFriehds^ — ^I  now  come  to  the  topic 
which  has,  during  centuries,  afforded  a  mosi 
prolific  source  of  calumny,  and  an  abundant 
theme  of  declamation  to  our  opponents.  I 
shall  enter  upon  it  at  some  length,  and  di^ 
cuss  it  thoroughly;  you  will  therefore  have 
need  of  patience,  and  my  excuse  must  be 
found  in  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  injustice  of  our  assailants. 

White  continues  in  the  following  strain: 

"  If  your  leaders,  whom  it  would  be  unchari- 
table to  suspect  of  the  latter  feeling,  have  so 
far  receded  nom  the  Roman  creed  as  to  allow 
us  the  conunon  privileges  of  Christianity,  and 
can  conscientiously  swear  to  protect  and  en- 
courage the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England, 
let  them,  in  the  name  of  truth,  speak  openly 
before  the  world,  and  be  the  first  to  remove 
that  obstacle  to  mutual  benevolence,  and  per- 
fect oommunitv  of  political  privileges — ^the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  m  your  Church. 
Cancel  but  that  one  article  from  your  creed,  and 
all  libenl  men  in  Europe  will  oflhr  you  the 
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right-hand  of  fellowship.  Tour  other  doctrinee 
oonoern  but  yourselves;  this  endangers  the 
peace  and  freedom  of  every  man  living,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  your  goodness ;  it  makes 
your  very  benevolence  a  curse.*^ 

The  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  the 
vision  which  appals  the  lisping  infant  in  the 
nursery,  is  given  as  the  schoolboy's  theme, 
rounds  the  period  of  joyous  graduates  at 
conunencement-day,  aiibrds  scope  for  the 
amplification  of  the  spouter  at  the  sanctified 
assembly  of  collectors  of  cents,  rouses  the 
ire  of  the  raving  enthusiast,  fills  the  eye  of 
deluded  piety,  andis  as  solemnly  given  by  dot- 
ing age  as  it  is  flippantly  statedby  careless 
infidelity  to  be  thuB  attrioute  of  Popery,  the 
characteristic  of  our  Church,  the  mark  of 
Antichrist  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  is 
the  meaning  of  this  cabalistic  phrase;  this  so 
frequentiy  repeated,  and  so  littte  understood, 
expression?  The  phrase,  taken  in  its  obvi- 
ous meaning,  is,  that  salvation  is  to  be  had 
only  in  some  special  way,  that  is  by  that 
mode  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  In  this 
general  principle  every  human  being  agrees, 
that  there  is  some  one  way  which  man  must 
follow  to  be  saved.  When  I  say  every  hu- 
man being,  I  mean  every  one  who  believes 
in  a  state  of  salvation  and  in  a  state  of  dam- 
nation; even  the  Universalist,  who  says  that 
all  will  ultimately  be  saved,  is  included,  for 
he  believes  that  there  is  at  least  a  purgatory, 
diough  not  a  hell:  and  this  purgatory  is  so 
fisur  a  state  of  damnation. 

There  is  not  a  human  bein^  then  who  does 
not  hold  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation: 
the  difference  of  their  belief  consists  only  in 
the  different  extent  and  description  of  the 
exclusion.  The  Deist  excludes  the  murderer 
and  the  robber:  the  Mahomctim  excludes  the 
infidel :  the  Cliristian  requires  the  belief  of 
the  djDCtrines  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  confor- 
mity to  his  hiw  on  the  part  of  all  those  to 
whom  that  law  is  promulgated;  the  Presby- 
terian, who  believes  in  the  Trinity,  excludes 
the  Socinian  and  the  Unitarian;  the  Episco- 
palian excludes  those  who  have  not  apostoli- 
cal ministry,  or  who  wilfully  or  carelessly 
follow  corrupt  doctrine.  Thus,  in  a  word, 
there  is  no  religious  division  which  does  not 
exclude  many  persons  from  salvation.  If, 
therefore,  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation 
be  ^an  obstacle  to  perfect  community  (f  po- 
Udeal  privileges,"  every  sect  which  in  any 
way  acquired  political  privileges  must  sup- 
pose itself  justified  in  not  admitting  others 
to  any  participation  therein.  Is  this  the  po- 
hiioai  doctrine  of  Bishop  Kemp  and  the 
^  venerable  body  T  And  yet  how  White  and 
they  inveigh  against  Spain  and  South  Ame- 
rica! The  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation, 
then,  means  the  belief  that  only  some  per- 


sons will  be  saved.  Would  White  have  us 
believe  that  all  persons  will  be  saved?  Yet 
he  would  call  nimself  a  Christian,  and  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd;  of  that 
Church  whose  18th  article  is  in  the  following 
words: 

**They  also  are  to  be  had  ACCUBSED,  that 
presume  to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved 
by  the  law  or  sect  which  ne  professeth,  so  that 
he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that 
law,  and  the  light  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scrip- 
ture doth  set  out  unto  us  ONLY  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be  saved.** 

In  181 4,  White  tells  us,  p.  32,  *"  Evidence," 
that  he  subscribed  this  article :  thus  he  sub- 
scribed the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation. 
Bishop  Kemp  subscribed  this  same  doctrine, 
for  he  subscribed  the  same  article. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith 
for  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  publish- 
ed in  1821,  chap.  X,  Cf  effectual  caUingt  sec 
iv,  it  is  stated  as  follows: 

'^  Others  not  elected,  although  they  may  be 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  may 
have  some  common  operadoos  of  the  spirit,  yet 
they  never  truly  come  to  Christ,  and  therefore 
camwt  be  aavea:  much  less  can  m£n,  not  po9- 
eessing  the  Christian  religum^  bb  saved  in  amt 
OTHEa  WAT  WHATSOKVKB,  be  ^ev  never  so  dili- 
gent to  frame  their  lives  accoroing  to  the  Uw 
of  nature,  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do 
profess;  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that  they 
may,  is  very  PEaNiciocs  and  to  be  detestkd. 

This  Confession  of  Faith  is  adopted  by 
some  of  the  venerable  body  which  has 
charged  the  holding  of  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation  to  be  making  our  very  be* 
nevolence  a  curse,  and  makes  us  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  ever}'  man  liv- 
ing. The  same  doctrine  is  found  word  for 
word  in  the  corresponding  chapter  and  sec- 
tion of  the  "  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  As- 
sociate and  Reformed  Church,  following  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  m  the  United  States  of 
America,"  as  published  iu  1813.  This  deno- 
mination is,  I  believe,  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  "Covenanters.**  I  add 
here,  the  questions  and  answers  upon  the 
subject  from  the  larger  catechism,  wnich  are 
in  Jie  Presbyterian  and  Covenanting  Church- 
es word  for  word  the  same,  p.  194,  Presby- 
terian. 

*'  Q.  69.  Wlio  are  made  partakcrB  of  redemp- 
tion throngh  Christ  f 

"A.  Redemption  is  certainly  applied,  and 
effectually  communicated,  to  all  those  for  whom 
Christ  hath  purchased  it;  who  are  in  time  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ : 
according  to  the  O'ospel. 

"  Q.  60.  Can  they  who  have  never  heard  the 
Gospel^  and  so  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  nor  be- 
lieve in  lUm,  be  saved  by  their  living  aoeording 
to  the  light  of  nature  f 
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"A.  naj  wbo  luiTiiig  nerer  heard  the  Goe- 

6 know  not  Jemw  Ohnst,  aad  believe  not  in 
eumoC  be  MTed,  be  they  never  so  diligent 
to  frme  their  lives  aooordmff  to  the  light  of 
Mime,  or  the  laws  of  that  relijgion  which  tjiey 
DTofiess;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other, 
Dot  in  Christ  alone,  who  is  the  Saviour  only  of 
Us  body,  the  Churdi. 

"Q.  61.  Are  all  th&y  9av€d  vfho  kear  the  ChB- 
pd,  and  live  in  the  Church  / 

"A.  All  that  hear  the  Gtospel,  and  live  in  the 

mble  Church,  are  not  saved;  but  only  they 

vfao  are  troe  members  of  the  Church  invisible. 

'Q.  62.  What  w  the  visible  Churehf 

**A.  The  visible  Ohnrch  is  a  society  made 

ap  of  all  anch  as  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the 

wld  do  profess  the  tme  religion,  and  of  their 

diikbrea 

"Q.  68.  Are  the  elect  imly  effeehiaUy  called  f 

"A.  All  the  elect,  and  they  only,  are  efifoctn- 

ally  called;  althoivh  otiiera  majr  be  and  often 

Bi«  outwardly  cimed  by  the  mimstry  of  the 

word,  and  have  some  common  operations  of  the 

Spirit ;  who,  for  their  wilful  neglect  and  con- 

tem]>t  of  the  grace  offered  to  them,  being  justly 

left  in  their  unbelief,  do  never  traly  come  to 

Jegns  Christ." 

Surely  the  gentlemen  who  teach  this  cate- 
chum  will  not  deny  that  they  teach  a  doc- 
trine of  ezelusive  aalvatidkL 

The  Confeaaion  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Chmch  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
riea,  pnbliahed  m  New  York  in  1816,  has  the 
nviii  article  of  its  doctrine  in  the  following 
words: 

*7*hai  every  one  is  bound  to  join  himself  to 
(he  true  Chunk." 

"We  believe,  since  this  holy  congregation  is 
inassembly  of  those  who  are  saved,  ▲mdthat  out 
or  ir  THxaa  is  NO  S  ALYATIOK,  that  no  per- 
Mo,  of  whatsoever  state  or  condition  he  may  be, 
ought  to  withdraw  himself  to  live  m  a  separate 
>t^  from  it;  Imt  that  all  men  are  in  duty 
booad  to  join  and  mate  themselves  with  it, 
Msmtaining  the  unity  of  the  Churdi ;  submitting 
tliemselves  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  there- 
of;  bowii^  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  Jesus 
tStfist;  and  as  mutual  members  of  the  same 
body,  serving  to  the  edification  of  the  brethren, 
■Mor^Ug  to  the  talents  God  has  given  them. 
And  that  this  may  be  the  more  effectually  ob- 
Mrred,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  believers,  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  to  separate  themselves 
from  aU  those  who  do  not  beloitf  to  the  Church, 
*Bd  to  join  themselves  to  this  congregation, 
vfaeresoever  God  hath  established  it,  even 
tlKNigh  tiie  magistrates  and  the  edicts  of  princes 
were  against  it ;  yea,  though  th€T  should  suf- 
fer de^  or  any  other  coiporeai  punishment 
I'berefore  all  tiiose,  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  same,  or  do  not  jom  themselves  to  it, 
*ct  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  God." 

The  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  not 
ooly  taught  by  tl^ose  whose  Confesaioiis  and 


Catechisms  I  have  here  cited,  but  by  all 
others,  as  I  have  before  asserted,  and  shall 
hereafter  more  fdlly  show,  bat  I  have  here 
quoted  only  a  few  as  samples  of  all. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  this  point;  that  the 
general  principle  of  the  doctnne  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  our  Church,  but  is  common  to  every 
species  of  religious  association:  that  the  onlr 
cimerence  between  them  consists  on  this  heaoi 
of  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  within  which, 
they  who  are  in  the  way  of  salvation  are  to 
be  found,  and  without  which,  they  who  are 
criminal  and  in  a  state  of  danger  are  left. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  make  thai 
fhrther  inauiry  as  to^^etiier  the  Church  to 
which  we  belong,  or  its  opponents,  act  more 
reasonably  and  charitably  in  drawing  this 
line,  I  shiul  make  a  previous  inquiry,  in  order 
to  rectify  vogue  impressions,  which  are  but 
too  common,  and  whose  vagueness  and  indis- 
tinctness make  the  doctrine  appear  what  it 
really  is  not 

Suppose  for  itistance  I  were  to  ask  Bishop 
Kemp  whether  he  has  the  power  of  con- 
demning any  person  to  hell ;  ne  would  very 
properly  and  very  natimdly  feel  astonished  at 
my  gross  ignorance,  or  unblushing  effiY>nteiy, 
and  he  would  in  all  Christian  humility  assure 
me  that  he  had  not  Let  me  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  any  one  of  his  associates;  I  know, 
very  naturally,  that  1  shall  be  told  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  disclaims  having  any 
such  power ;  that  to  pretend  to  its  possession  - 
or  exercise  would,  in  him,  be  arrogance  and 
blasphemy.  But  I  tell  them,  that  they  have 
one  and  all,  excluded  from  heaven  ana  con- 
demned to  hell  a  larffe  portion  of  the  human 
race :  for  they  have  decided  upon  their  dam- 
nation in  those  articles  to  which  they  have 
subscribed.  The  answer  of  the  venerable 
body,  will  be  very  simple^d  I  believe  very 
suflfoient  It  mil  be  that  in  stating  a  pUun 
fhct,  they  only  testily  what  they  know,  but 
the  reguhition  li^  not  with  them :  they  will 
teU  me,  that  Go((,  and  he  only,  made  the  re- 
gulation, and  that  they  only  do  as  St.  Paul 
did  when  he  wrote,*  oe  not  deceived^  neither 
fomi  atars^  nor  idoUUors^  nor  aduUererSf  nor 
effen'  maU^  nor  abusers  cf  themselves  with  man- 
ktnd,  nor  thieves^  nor  covetous^  nor  drunkards^ 
nor  revUerSf  nor  extortioner  s,  shall  inherit  {he 
kingdom  of  God:  they  merely  testify  what 
God  has  regulated,  not  what  they  are  <iispo8- 
ed  to  do,  or  have  tiie  power  of  domg.  Thej 
will  still  fi^er  tell  me  that  they  consider  it 
to  be  an  evidence  of  kindness  towards  an 
unfortunate  sinner  to  give  him  this  informa- 
tion; that  the  declaration  is  made  by  the 
Apostle  to  remove  a  delusion ;  to  save  the 
sinner  from  destruction,  not  to  send  him  to 

•  1  Oor.  vi,  9.— K.  James's  Version. 
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perdition.  They  wfll  add  that  the  Apostle 
wrote  also  :*  Wilhout  faith  it  is  impombk 
to  please  hinij  (God) ;  and  that  our  Saviour 
said,  f  He  that  believeih  and  is  baptised  shail 
be  saved;  but  he  that  believeih  not  shall  be 
damned^  and  therefore  it  is  charity  and  kind- 
ness on  their  part  and  not  any  bad  disposition 
towards  the  unfortunate  fellow-beings  whom 
they  desire  to  save,  [which]  urges  them  to 
testify  [that]  those  things  are  necessary  to 
salvation.  White  himself,  they  would  swear, 
agrees  with  them  in  statixig,  page  72,  [that] 
approbation  of  error  in  doctrine  would  argue 
**•  a  shocking  indifference  to  the  eternal  wel- 
iare  of  man.**  Such,  I  am  convinced,  would 
be  their  answer  substantially,  if  not  in  words. 
The  conclusions  which  they  would  have  us 
draw  firom  it  are,  **  That  to  declare  plainly 
what  we  believe  is  required  by  God  tor  sal- 
vation, is  not  to  dictate  to  God  upon  what 
terms  he  must  save  man."  *^  That  our  plain 
declaration  of  what  we  believe  to  be  against 
God's  law,  is  not  on  our  part  to  doom  to 
hell,  the  guilty  person.**  "  That  our  simple 
declaration  of  what  we  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary for  salvation,  accompanied  with  an  ad- 
monition to  those  who  refuse  conformity,  of 
the  dan^r  of  their  destruction;  is  not  a 
want  of  charity  for  them:  in  several  in- 
stances,  would  be  the  best  evidence  of  our 
affection  for  themselves,  and  of  our  zeal  for 
their  welfare." 

I  am,  for  own  part,  fUlly  satisfied  vdth  the 
correctness  of  this  reasomng :  I  mve  the  full 
benefit  of  it  to  the  venerable  bo^,  upon  the 
condition  that  they  do  in  like  manner  to 
me;  and  we  shall  then  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion:  The  doctrine  of  exclusive  sal- 
vation is  no  evidence  of  uncharitableness  in 
those  who  hold  it  It  might  create  party 
spirit,  but  not  as  its  necessary  consequence. 

Having  cleared  up  so  much  of  our  way,  I 
now  complain  of  that  gross  and  palpable  in- 
justice which  makes  cnminal  in  the  Catholic 
what  is  not  rebuked  in  his  onponents;  which 
perpetually  accuses  us  of  illiberality  for  what 
IS  never  charged  as  illiberal  against  our  assail- 
ants :  I  complain  that  too  many  persons  talk 
of  uncharitaole  doctrines  where  they  do  not 
exist :  and  exhibit  us  as  exclusively  unchari- 
table in  holding  a  tenet  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  ourselves,  but  which  is  held  in  common 
by  every  rel^rioua  society:  because  m  truth 
ail  hold  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation, 
but  the  point  of  dispute  is,  where  shall  the 
line  be  drawn. 

I  shall  state  where  we  draw  it,  let  others 
draw  for  themselves.  The  first  principle  of 
a  Roman  Catholk^  is :  man  is  bound  to  be- 
lieve all  that  God  teaches,  and  to  do  all  that 
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God  commands:  whosoever  reuses  to  bfr- 
lieve  what  God  proposes  or  to  obey  what  he 
commands,  is  not  in  God's  Church;  and  out 
of  his  Church  there  is  no  salvation.  A  ques- 
tion nextpresents  itself,  as  to  how  the  fiict 
of  what  Crod  teaches  and  commands  can  be 
ascertained  by  man,  and  upon  this  a  Roman 
Catholic  believes,  that  when  God  made  the 
revelation  of  his  truths  and  of  his  precepts, 
he  entrusted  their  preservation  to  a  society 
for  which  he  established  a  special  constitu- 
tion and  government;  and  that  this  society 
was  by  his  ordinance  to  continue  at  all  times 
the.  witness  of  the  &ct8,  and  that  this  divine- 
ly commissioned  witness  was  his  Church; 
whether  we  view  it  in  the  patriarchal  aggre- 
gation before  the  days  of  Moses ;  in  the  Aaron- 
itic  and  Levitical  body  and  their  adherents 
to  the  coming  of  Christ;  or  in  the  Aposties 
and  their  successors  and  adherents,  thence, 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic believes  that  the  testimony  of  this  body 
is  the  evidence  of  the  truth  or  doctrine,  and 
of  precept,  and  of  divine  institution  to  those 
to  whom  that  testimony  is  given;  and  that 
the  unbounded  meroy  of  G^  may  provide 
extraordinary  help  for  those  who  have  never 
received  this  testimony  or  who  have  never 
clearly  seen  its  foundation  of  certainty  based 
upon  the  truth  andpower,  and  commission 
or  God  himself.  Thus  all  they  who  profess 
then*  belief  of  what  God  has  taught  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  are  in  its  invisible 
society :  but  several  comprised  in  this  socie- 
ty will  be  excluded  firom  salvation,  because 
of  their  violation  of  the  precepts;  ioA  prob^ 
bly  several  who  do  not  now  appear  in  thai 
society,  may  by  the  extraordinary  grace  and 
fiivor  of  our  mereifnl  God  be  brought  with- 
in its  bosom  by  belief^  and  practice,  and  pro- 
fession :  and  though  this  external  profession 
should  never  be  made,  we  cannot  pass  our 
judffment  upon  individuals  of  whoi^  oppor- 
tumties  and  dispositions  God  alone  can  judge. 
We  therefore  say  [that]  all  who  are  separated 
firom  the  Church  are  in  error:  but  we  cannot 
say  that  all  who  are  now  in  error  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  heaven :  neither  can  we  sav  that 
all  who  die  under  delusion  are  criminal:  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  crimmality  without 
either  neglect  of  the  opportunities  which 
existed,  ror  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the 
obstinate  rejection  of  discovered  truth,  or  the 
base  shame  of  professing  what  one  knows  to 
be  truth :  and  we  may  charitably  hope  that 
those  exceptions  will  cover  a  multitade. 
Thus  our  doctrine  of  excluuve  salvation, 
unites  truth  and  charity  together. 

I  shall  pursue  this  subject  in  my  next 
Yours,  dtc., 

RC. 

Ckarkston,  8.  C^  Feb,  26,  1827. 
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LETTER  XXVI 

ToiheRoman  Catholics cf  the  United  States 
of  America. 
Mt  FRiBifD0^ — ^It  has  too  long  and  too 
meniDy  been  tiie  impression  in  these  States, 
ttist  the  doetrine  of  exclusive  salwition  is 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
yon  now  perceive  that  such  is  not  the  fiict; 
yon  are  aware  of  its  beinff  the  doctrine  of 
every  religious  society,  mving  ascertained 
tluB  point,  I  now  proceed  to  make  an  histo- 
rietl  ioQuiiy)  of  great  importance  to  the 
eanae  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  vindication 
of  our  own  character.  The  general  impres- 
non  is  also  in  America,  tut  it  was  our 
Church  which,  with  a  ruthless  and  ^rrannioal 
spirit,  created  that  separation  of  Christians 
which  here  so  lamentably  exists:  that  it  was 
we  who  banished  from  our  society,  and  de- 
ooanced  damnation  against  the  Plrotestants 
for  their  merely  being  obedient  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience ; — are  these  fiiots  ? — ^Let 


ssexamme. 

Of  one  ihct  there  canv  be  no  doubt,  viz. 
that  in  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Christians  were  in  a  reli- 
gions unity;  we  will,  if  our  opponents  re- 
quire it,  admit,  for  argument  sake,  that  this 
WIS  a  unity  of  error.  But  if  this  error  were 
not  calculated  to  destroy  man's  hope  of  sal- 
ntioD,'  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  depart- 
ing therefrom:  whoever  went  out  could 
justify  that  procedure  only  upon  the  ground 
of  the  error  mto  which  that  united  b<My  had 
fijllen,  being  so  grievous,  as  that  a  commn- 
nwn  therein  woSd  exclude  the  participator 
from  salvation.  And  in  fact,  the  persons  who 
led  off  the  separatists  gave  this  as  the  rea- 
Bou  for  their  secession ;  thev  called  upon  all 
others  to  follow  them,  as  tney  loved  their 
souls  and  desired  to  avoid  damnation.  In 
the  words  of  a'  very  uncharitable  and  Ubel- 
ious  *<  Protestant  Catechism"  printed  in  1824, 
bv  J.  Crissy,  and  6.  Goodman,  in  Philadel- 
gua ;  and  published  by  **  the  Society  of  the 
mtestant  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  ad- 
viDcement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania," 

FOB  "THE  EfISCOFAL  FEMALE  TKACT  SOCIETT 

of  Pbiladblfria,"  we  find  what  they  have 
*tated :  after  the  assertion  of  several  calum- 

nicBitasks, 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  enrorB  and  oor- 
niptionB  of  the  Church  of  Rome  t 

A.  Several  others  might  be  named;  but  those 
*headv  mentioned  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
ihow  thai  the  Church  of  Rome  hath,  in  a  great 
BKasure,  changed  the  pure  and  holy  rengion 
of  Christ,  into  a  most  wretched  and  dangerous 
luperatition. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  those  who  live  in  the 
^Quunanion  of  so  oorrupt  a  Church  t 

A.  That  they  sre  un^er  a  most  grievous 


bondage ;  and  therefore  I  heartily  pity  then 
and  pray  for  their  oonversioa 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  those  who  separata 
themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome  t  Hay 
they  do  it  lawfully  f 

A.  Hiey  not  only  may,  but  ass  nrnisraiiSA- 
BLT  BOUND  by  God  8  command  to  renounce  all 
BUflh  idolatrous  and  sinful  practices,  and  may 
rest  assured  of  his  £avor  in  so  doing.  "  Come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  and 
touch  not  the  imdean  thing ;  and  I  will  receive 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daug^tera^ 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty."    2  Cor.  vi,  17. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  their  pity,  I  feel 
under  such  obligations  to  the  good  ladies  of 
this  society  in  the  ci^  of  Philadelphia,  thai 
if  God  spares  me  life,  I  shall  pay  them  no 
slight  or  evanescent  atteiltion.  Meantime  I 
shall  /eel  obliged  to  any  friend  who  will 
forward  to  R  C.  through  the  office  of  the 
Miscelbny,  the  list  of  the  officera  and  mem- 
bereof  tms  society  in  the  year  1823,  and 
thence  to  the  present  period;  and  I  hereby 
tender  mv  thuiks  to  the  person  who  for- 
warded this  pretty  tract  to  the  Bishop,  from 
whom -I  have  received  it;  I  had  not  pre- 
viously seen  a  copy.  My  statement  then  1% 
that  if  there  be  want  of  charitv  in  calling 
persons  by  provoking  names  for  holding 
alleged  doctrinal  erron ;  that  want  of  cha- 
rity did  not  originate  with  Roman  Catholics ; 
if  there  be  criminality  in  asserting  that  pei^ 
sons  cannot  be  saved  by  following  tneir 
fathers  in  the  profession  which  thev  had 
made  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  crimmality 
is  not  of  Catholic  origin ;  if  separation  be- 
cause of  doctrinal  error  is  a  curse  to  the 
world,  that  curse  was  not  inflicted  by  Cath- 
olics. I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  we  hare 
been  sinned  against,  and  that  the  trana- 
ffressora  have  imputed  to  us  their  own  acts. 
1  repeat  my  former  assertion :  and  I  shall 
fully  prove  its  truth.    We  did  hot  ssra^ 

RATS  FROM  THE  PROTBSTAKTS.   Their  fii- 

there  and  our  fkthera  were  in  the  same 
Church,  and  their  fathen  left  ours,  alleging 
that  Uiey  could  not  be  saved  if  they  remainea 
in  the  communion  from  which  they  departed. 
With  them  originated  the  charge  aflainal 
our  predecessore :  let  t(iem  retract  the  cbaige 
and  renew  the  union :  let  them  bring  back 
things  to  that  state  in  which  they  were  al 
the  time  of  this  unfortunate  division :  let 
them  come  in  amongst  us  and  we  shall  do 
eveiy  Uung  in  our  power  to  giatify,  and  to 
conciliate  them :  but  we  cannot  charge  our 
common  ancestore  with  having  des&t^ed 
the  purity  of  Christ's  religion,  for  we  do  not 
believe  they  did.  How  then,  shall  we  be 
re-united,  unless  they  come  to  us,  or  we 
follow  them  1  We  state  that  we  have  kepi 
the  doetrine  unchanged — ^if  such  be  the  hcX^ 
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and  they  do  not  object  to  o«r  ppeeent  doo- 
times,  their  fiithera  made  a  sad  mistake, 
whieh  it  is  the  duty  of  our  fHends  to  cor- 
rect: if  our  present  doctrines  are  such  as 
they  do  not  object  to,  we  ask  them  only  to 
emorace  those  doctrines  which  we  now  hold, 
but  if  they  tell  us  that  these  are  damnalje 
and  idolaU'ous,  are  they  not  now  repeating 
the  assertion  of  the  first  separatists  that  there 
is  no  salvation  in  mtr  Churchy  and  that  they 
cannot  come  back;  that  the  union  would 
destroy  truth  which  God  commanded  them 
to  preserve.  Thus  we  only  stand  upon  that 
ground  of  doctrine  ujpon  which  their  fiithers 
and  ours,  have  dunng  centuries,  stood  to* 

Sther :  their  &thers  left  us  and  made  new 
rarehes,  alleging,  that  they  would  be 
criminal  if  they  did  not:  we  perpetually  in- 
vite their  re-union,  and  they  answer  by  tell- 
ing us,  that  all  who  desire  salvation  ought 
to  leave  us,  for  that  we  have  corrupted  the 
purity  of  God*s  religion ;  we  state  that  our 
consciences  testify  to  us  that  we  have  not, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  history  proves  that 
we  have  only  followed  the  Apostles,  and 
made  no  doctrinal  changes ;  we  invite  them 
to  follow  what  this  evidence  makes  plain, 
and  to  be  re-united.  We  are  again  tola  that 
we  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  and  that 
(heir  value  for  the  salvation  (f  their  souls 
prevents  their  uniting  in  our  idolatry,  and 
they  have  the  modesty  to  state  that  we 
shock  the  pious  and  destroy  charity  by  our 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  ^Cancel 
but  that  one  article  from  vour  creed,  and 
all  Ubeial  men  in  Europe  will  offer  you  the 
right-hand  of  fellowshipw" — Is  not  this  worse 
tmm  ludicrous  !  But  the  next  assertion  is, 
move  absurd  if  possible.  **  Your  other  doc- 
trines concern  but  yourselves.'*  Why,  was 
it  not  upon  the  very  score  of  those  other 
doctrines  the  separation  was  made  ?  is  it  not 
upon  their  score  the  separation  is  continued  ? 
u  you,  good  gentlemen  of  the  ^venerable 
body,**  will  unite  with  us  in  professing  the 
other  doctrines,  we  shall  cancel  this  as  &r 
aa  it  regards  you.  No !  you  cannot,  jrou 
say,  adopt  our  doctrines,  why  then  exmbit 
such  an  absurdity  as  the  assertion  that  those 
doolrines  concerned  onhf  ourselves  ?  I  have 
frequently  had  to  wade  through  nonsense 
tiaa  self-contradiction,  but  never  have  I  felt 
it  so  thick  and  muddy  as  in  this  book,  so 
landed,  by  so  venerable  a  body ! 

This  topic  must  not  be  too  hastily  passed 
over;  I  shall  take  two  er  three  of  the  divi- 
sions of  our  opposed  phalanx,  and  test  the 
'  assertion  by  facts.  I  shall  with  all  due  de- 
ference begin  with  him  who  has  been  put 
forward  as  the  leader  in  our  denunciation, 
Bishap  Kemp,  and  shall  pay  my  respects  to 
Churoh. 


In  examining  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chureh  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
shall  use  only  her  own  standard  book,  and 
the  thuiy-nine  articles  as  she  has  curtailed 
them :  so  that,  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
doing  as  they  have  done  who  published 
Wliite's '^  Evidence.**  I  shall  treat  them  with 
all  fairness  and  honor. 

In  article  xviii,  as  was  seen  in  our  last* 
she  teaches  that  they  are  to  be  ACCURSED, 
that  presume  to  say,  that  men  may  be  saved 
in  any  law  or  sect,  for  there  is  omy  the  name 
of  cAfist  whereby  man  mutt  be  saved.  I 
take  the  meaning  of  this  to  be,  that  cHl  le^ 
do  not  hold  the  right  and  true  Christum  faith, 
are  excluded  from  salvation. 

The  xxxvth  article  is  in  the  foUovring 
words: — 

Art.  XXXV.  Of  Homilies. 
**  Hie  seoond  Book  of  Homilies,  the  several 
titles  whereof  we  have  joined,  under  this  At* 
tide,  doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome 
Doctrine,  and  hecesaary  for  these  time%  as  dOth 
the  former  Book  of  H^miliaw,  which  were  set 
forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth;  and 
therefore  we  judge  them  to  be  read  in  Churchea 
by  the  Ministers  diligently  and  distinctly,  that 
they  may  be  understonded  of  the  people. 

qfiheNamesofthsH<milies, 

1.  Of  the  right  Use  of  the  Ckwtk. 

2.  Againvt  Peril  of  Idolatry.  • 

8.  Of  Repairing   and  Keeping    Cleans  ef 
Churches, 
4.  Of  good  leorks  ;  first  of  Fluting, 
6.  Against  Gluttony  ana  Drunkenness. 

6.  Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 

7.  (^Prayer. 

8.  W  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer. 

9.  That  Common  Prayer  and  Saeraments 
ought  to  be  ministered  in  a  knotm  l\mgue. 

10.  Of  the  Meverent  Estimation  of  GoSs 
Word. 

11.  OfAlms-4oing, 

15.  Of  the  Nativity  of  ChritL 
18.  Of  the  Passion  of  ChriML 

14.  Ofthe  Bsswrreeitonof  ChrisL 

16.  Of  the  unworthy  reeetving  of  the  Saera- 
mentofihe  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 

16.  Ofthe  OhU  of  the  Ifoly  Ghost 

17.  Ar  the  Kogaiionrdays, 

18.  Of  the  8taU  of  Matrimony. 

19.  w  Repentance. 

20.  Against  Idleness. 

21.  Against  Rebellion.'' 

The  exception  taken  by  the  American 
Church  is  in  the  following  words : 

Hub  Attide  is  received  in  this  Ohurdi,  so 
far  as  it  declares  the  books  of  Homiliesto  be 
an  eacplication  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  instnio 
tive  m  piety  and  morals.  But  aU  references 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England  are 
considered  as  inapplicable  to  the  drcmnstoiiees 
of  this  Church,  whidi  also  suspends  the  order 
lor  the  reading  of  sa^d  Homilies  in  Ohurohesy 
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utfl  a  reTiBkm  of  thflm  may  be  coa\ 
made,  fer  the  clearing  of  them*  as  well  fktim 
obsolete  words  and  ptmaee,  as  from  the  local 
nfezences. 

Thia  exception  is  an  adoption  of  the  doc- 
trine eontained  in  the  Homilies— whatever 
therefore  has  no  local  reference,  or  ia  not 
based  upon  the  British  eonatitution,  or  Bri- 
tish law,  in  the  Homilies,  is  adopted  as  a 
good  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ame- 
rieanChnroh. 

Those  Homilies  are  stated  in  the  article  to 
be  comprised  in  two  books;  the  first  was  set 
forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  the  second 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  They  are  both 
stated  '^to  contain  Grodly  and  wholesome 
doctrine,"  **  and  necessary  for  the  time,"  viz. 
a  time  of  transition  from  the  Catholic  to  the 
Protestant  doctrine. 

My  quotations  are  taken  from  the  edition 
by  Swords,  160,  Pearl  street.  New  York, 
18J6.  In  the  third  pari  <f  the  Sermon  on 
Saiwition,  p.  26,  is  the  following  passage : 

"For  the  right  and  true  ChrieHan  faith  is> 
not  ooly  to  believe  hol$  SeriptUfre,  a»a  all  'the 
/oretaidarUeieBo/our/aithyaretrue;  but  also 
to  have  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  in  (Jod's 
ppomises,  to  be  saved  from  everlasting  damna- 
tioQ  by  Christ :  whereof  doth  ft>llow  a  loving 
heart  to  obey  his  eommandmenta** 

I  shall  now  state  what  I  take  to  be  the 
constituent  parts  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
Faith.  (1).  A  belief  of  the  doctrines  eon- 
tsined  in  the  Scnptures;  the  Nicene  and 
Apostles'  Creed  are  but  partial  specificatioDs 
nnder  this  general  head ;  I  assume  that  the 
belief  of  the  articles  themselves  is  another 
^)ediication.  (2).  Confidence  in  the  pro- 
aiises  of  salvation  through  the  merits  of 
Christ  (3).  And,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
belief  and  confidence,  the  love  of  Giod  mani- 
fested in  the  observance ,  of  his  command- 
nents.  Thus,  what  they 'call  fiiith  com- 
prises, our,  1,  faith ;  3,  hope ;  3,  charity. 

Now  the  want  of  any  constituent  part  of 
ihith  destroys  its  existence ;  hence,  erroneous 
belief  beinff  a  wmt  of  belief  of  true  doctrine, 
is  destructive  of  faith,  and  consequently  ex- 
eludes  from  salvation. 

I  shall  now  advert  to  a  very  few  of  our 
doctrines,  which  the  English  Cliurch  and  the 
American  Church  call  erroneous,  and  for  the 
holding  of  which,  we  are  upon  their  prin- 
ciples excluded  from  salvation. 

I  shall  not  now  stop  to  examine  either  of 
the  aitieles  x,  or  xi,  or  xii,  but  I  shall  take 
tile  xiiith.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  al- 
^ys  held  thai  in  the  Scriptures  we  are 
tiQght,  that  no  work  is  deserving  of  God's 
kingdom,  or  of  everlasting  salvation,  unless 
it  be  done  bv  the  speciid  aid  or  grace  of 
God,  given  for  that  purpose,  through  the 


merits  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  she  also  taught^ 
that  many  good,  moral  acts  might  be  done 
by  persons  who  had  no  fiuth,  or  the  belief  of 
the  true  doctrine,  which  acts,  though  not 
deservinff  of  heaven,  were  yet  nerformed  in 
virtue  of  God's  special  aid;  ana  so  tu  from 
being  sinftil,  were  finequently  rewarded  by 
God  with  temporal  blessings,  and  were  also* 
as  it  were,  inducements  to  1  dm  to  bestow 
more  ample  and  abundant  and  efBcaoiona 
graces  upon  those  persons  who  corresnonded 
with  his  first  aid.  Those  moral,  good  worim 
were  done  before  the  performer  lud  fhith,or 
was  justified;  but  they  frequentlv  made  him 
meet  for  sanctifying  grace,  and  by  a  sort  of 
congruity  or  fitness  deserved  flrom  the  merej 
of  heaven,  through  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
deemer, what  could  not  be  claimed  upon 
the  score  of  justice. 

The  Protestant^,  in  the  days  of  Edward 
VI,  said  that  this  was  a  blasphemous  error 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  stated  that  those 
works  done  without  faith  were  all  sins,' and 
however  good  they  might  appear,  yet  they 
not  only  were  not  preparations  for  grace,  but 
had  the  nature  of  sin.  Thus,  a  man  who 
erred  concerning  a  doctrine,  or  who  wanted 
full  confidence  in  the  promises  of  salvation 
through  Christ,  committed  un,  when  he  re- 
lieved his  sick  or  destitute  brother  from  mo- 
tives of  mere  humanity  or  compassion.  Yea, 
I  repeat  the  statement  The  Catholic  said 
it  was  an  act  of  human  virtue,  and  done  in 
consequence  of  God's  aid,  and  was  meet  to 
receive  some  reward,  perhaps  grace,  from 
God's  mercy ;  but  the  Protestant  said  it  was 
a  sin,  as  being  done  without  faith,  and  de- 
served therefore  no  reward,  and  that  it  was 
a  blasphemy  to  believe  as  the  Catholic 
Church  did;  and  that  whoever  desired  salva- 
tion should  separate  themselves  from  the 
superstitious  and  blaspheming  Catholics. 
Let  me  not  be  condemned  until  my  proof 
shall  have  been  examined. 

The  xiiith  article  of  the  Protestant  Epiaeo- 
pal  Church  ia— 

**  Works  done  b^ore  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  inspiration  of  his  spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to 
Ood,foT  ae  much  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christy  neither  do  tliey  make  men  meet 
to  receive  grace,  or  (as  the  school  authors  say) 
deserve  grace  of  congrutt v ;  yea  rather,  ftnr  mi 
they  are  not  done  as  Qod  hath  willed  and  com- 
manded tihem  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  tksg 
have  the  nature  of  am." 

What  would  be  said  of  our  bigotry  and 
mfatuation  were  we  to  assert  that  a  benevo^i 
lent  Unitarian,  or  a  humane  Quaker,  neither 
of  whom  has  Protestant  faith,  had  no  merit 
for  relieving  a  sick  fkmily,  but  that  we  doubt- 
ed not  but  this  act  of  hia  had  in  it  the  m^ 
ture  of  sinl    The  doctrine  of  our  pred». 
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eessora  was,  as  onn  is,  that  the  act  would 
be  meritorious  of  increase  of  eternal  life, 
through  the  merita  of  Christ,  if  done  under 
the  ii&uenco  of  his  grace  by  a  justified  per- 
Bon ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  when  done 
even  through  mere  motives  of  natural  virtue, 
from  pure  benevolence  without  faith,  it 
would  not  be  sinful,  but  would  be  virtuous, 
and  would  have  a  sort  of  claim  of  congruity 
upon  the  Author  of  ffood  to  bestow  some 
fiivor  upon  the  benevolent  performers.  This, 
however,  is  one  of  our  Papistical  errors,  and 
one  of  so  deep  a  dye  of  criminality,  as  to  be 
a  cause  for  leaving  our  communion !  As  I 
believe  several  of  my  readers  may  yet  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  statement, 
the  above  article  notwithstanding,  I  shall  go 
more  fully  into  the  case. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  HomUy  on 
Salvaiion,  p.  21,  after  statinpf  a  variety  of 
arguments,  of  the  value  of  which  I  now  iake 
no  notice,  to  suppoH  the  doctrine  of  the  ar- 
ticle zi,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  oniy, 
and  upon  which  rests  chiefly  tne  assertion 
in  article  xiii,  that  works  done  before  fidth 
have  the  nature  of  sin,  the  following  ^passage 
ia  found:  *<This  faith  the  Holy  Scripture 
teacheth  us ;  this  is  the  strong  rock  and  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  religion ;  this  doctrine 
all  old  and  ancient  authors  of  Christ's  Church 
do  approve;  this  doctrine  advanceth  and 
seiteth  forth  the  true  glory  of  Christ,  and 
beateth  down  the  vain  glory  of  man ;  this 
whoever  denieth  is  not  to  be  acQountedfor  a 
Christian  man,  nor  for  a  setter  forth  of 
Christ's  fl^ory,  but  for  an  adversary  to  Christ 
and  his  Gospel,  and  for  a  setter  forth  of  man's 
Tain  glory ,**  dec. 

In  the  next  page,  the  compiler  of  the  ho- 
mily insinuates  a  gross  falsehood,  viz.  that 
GaUiolics  claimed  to  be  justified  by  their 
works,  when,  in  fact,  they  assert  that  man  is 
juMtyied  only  by  Ood,  but  they  do  not  assert 
that  usefhl  works  done  with  good  natural 
motives  were  sinftil,  though  the  performer 
of  those  works  were  an  infidel 

They  always  held  that  the  works  of  natu- 
ral Tirtue  were  not  bad,  though  not  suffi- 
eient  for  salvation ;  that  be  who  aided  by  God 
perfonned  such  works,  had  by  his  obedience 
to  the  natural  law,  and  his  co-operation  with 
the  aid  of  heaven,  a  claim  of  congruity  upon 
the  further  aid  of  a  meroifbl  God,  so  that  by 
his  co-operation  with  tiie  first  grace,  or  aid 
and  preparation,  or  disposition,  he  became 
meet  to  receive  from  a  merciful  God  a  second 

CB,  by  means  whereof  God  might  justify 
in  his  sight 
Now,  if  I  can  show  that  the  Protestant 
Churches  stated  as  a  reason  for  their  separa- 
tion firom  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  our 
Qioreh  erred  in  extending  the  possibility  of 


salvation  to  a  greater  number  of  persons, 
and  a  more  dirmified  description  of  persons 
than  Protestants  did,  I  shall  have  shown  that 
their  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  more 
illiberal  than  is  ours. 

Having  taken  the  general  view  which  I 
laid  before  you,  we  are  better  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  examination  of  detads.  And 
first,  we  have  seen  that  in  article  xviii  they 
are  called  ACCURSED,  who  say  that  a  man 
may  be  saved  by  dili^ntly  framing  his  life, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  his 
sect  and  the  light  of  nature,  for  he  carmot  be 
saved  unless  by  the  name  of  Christ,  In  article 
xvii,  we  are  informed  who  they  are  that 
shall  be  saved,  viz.  the  predestined^  ihey  uiho 
be  justified  fridyt  who  are ''made  the  sons 
of  God  by  adoption,"  who  **  be  made  like  to 
the  image  of  his  only  begotten  Son  Jesus 
Christ,"  who  *'walk  religiously  in  good 
works."  In  article  xiii,  we  are  told  that 
works  which  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jefus 
Christ  are  not  good,  out  they  have  the  nature 
of  sin.  In  article  xii,  good  works  "do 
sprinff  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively 
faith.  In  article  xi,  **  we  an  justified  by 
faith  only."  In  the  first  part  of  tfaMS  Sermon 
on  Faith  (Homilies,  p.  39,)  <«witiiout&itii  no 
good  workscan  be  done,  which  shall  be  accept- 
able and  pleasant  to  God."  In  the  honmjr, 
L26,  we  are  told  that  the  foundation  of  this 
th  is  the  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
*«For  the  riffht  and  true  Christiain  &itii  is 
not  only  to  believe  that  Holy  Scripture  and 
all  the  foresaid  articles  of  our  fiuth  are  true, 
but  also  to  have  a  sure  trust  and  confidence 
in  God's  merciful  premises,  to  be  saved  from 
everlasting  damnation  by  Christ,  whereof 
doth  follow  a  loving  heart  to  obey  his  coitf- 
mandments."  Here  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is,  at  least,  equally  exduaive  in  pnn- 
ciple  as  is  ours.  I  shall  now  point  out  an 
easential  difference  in  fiivor  of  the  liberality 
of  our  tenets.  Firet,  we  do  not  exclncfe 
from  the  chance  of  salvation  those  persons 
who,  not  having  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  that  law  which  they  have  received, 
and  to  the  light  of  nature :  though  we  may 
run  tlie  risk  of  being  denounced  by  Bishop 
Kemp  as  ACCURSJ^D  for  our  preemption; 
we  refer  him  for  our  excuse  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Epistie  of  St  P^  to  tiie  Ro- 
mans. Secondly,  we  do  not  say  that  all 
works  which  do  not  spring  from  faith  have 
the  nature  of  sin,  and  thus  we  do  not  say 
that  the  acts  of  benevolence  and  sincere 
prayers  of  Unitarians  or  Deists  are  ofitoaive 
to  God,  as  every  thing  must  be  which  has 
the  nature  of  am.  Thirdly,  we  do  not  say 
that  God  ia  not  moved  by  those  works,  to 
look  with  kindness  upon  the  performers, 
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Imt  we  do  aay  that,  aLthough  these  works 
were  not  the  reralt  of  his  sanctifying  or  jus- 
tifying graee,  they  were  the  results  of  the 
eo-operation  of  the  free  will  of  the  performer 
with  the  sufficient  mce  which  God  had  be- 
stowed ;  and  that  Uiis  co-operation  was  an 
act  of  virtue  which  makes  the  agent  meet  to 
receive  grace,  and  inclines  Grod  to  bestow  it: 
that  althoufi^h  the  agent  has  no  claim  of  jus- 
tice upon  Sie  autiior  of  grace,  by  reason  of 
his  co-operation,  yet  bv  reason  thereof,  and 
the  mercy  of  heaven,  there  is  a  congruity  Sit 
fitness  for  more  grace.  White  woiSd  never 
have  written  as  he  did,  if  he  were  even  a  to- 
lend>Ie  theologian;  perhaps  the  tenets  of 
their  own  Churches,  as  exhibited  in  their 
own  doctrihal  books,  will  appear  strange  to 
many  of  our  assailants.  The  truth  is,  they 
generally  speak  and  write  upon  subjects  of 
which  they  know  little,  and  are  therefore  in- 
consistent with  themselves.  I  defy  them 
n^w  to  subvert  this  proposition :  **  The  doc- 
trme  of  exclusive  salvation,  as  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  fiir  more  lioeral 
sad  more  charitable,  than  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation  taught  by  the  Protestant 
Chorch  of  Enghmd,  or  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  Should  this  be  questioned  by 
any  person,  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  rtiap- 
aoay  or  of  rhetoric,  but  I  am  feady  to  main- 
tam  its  truth  by  documentary  evidence,  and 
the  only  documents  which  I  will  use  or  ad- 
mit, are  the  doctrinal  decisions  or  formu- 
laries, aiJd  authorized  interpretations  of 
jpublic  official  bodies,  or  officers  of  both 
Churches. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  separating  from  our  Church 
was  her  alleged  error  upon  the  above  and 
other  heads  of  doctrine,  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Sermon  on  Good  Works,  (Homilies,  p.  4 1 ,) 
the  professed  object  is  to  shew  what  works 
^ving  out  of  true  faith  and  lead  men  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  it  is  answered  the  observance 
of  G<m's  commandments.  The  sermon  then 
eontmues  to  shew  how  men  left  the  com- 
mandments, and  devising  what  they  called 
|ood  works,  fell  into  idolatry.  God  sent 
Moses  to  take  away  their  blindness ;  but  the 
Jews  ''esteeming  their  own  fantasies  and 
devotions  to  be  better  than  the  institutions 
of  God,**  **  invented  pilgrimages  and  precious 
deckings  of  images,  censing  them,"  &c 
*  Priests  and  people  were  corrupted  and 
hlffldly  deceived,  with  these  abominations," 
nntfl  Josaphat,  Josias,  and  Ezechias  and 
othosdeslnmdthe  samedearly,  and  brought 
the  people  nom  such  their  feigned  inven- 
tions, onto  the  very  commandments  of  God." 
When  Christ  came,  he  reproved  them  for 
iobatitntuig  the  traditions  of  men  for  tiie 


commandments  of  God.  In  the  third  part  of 
the  sermon,  p.  45,  it  is  stated  that  the  same 
dereliction  oi  the  oommandmentn  of  God  for 
''such  works  as  men  have  studied  out  of 
their  own  brain,"  has  displeased  God« — after 
a  long  enumeration  of  the  "  false  doctrine, 
superstition,  idolatry,  hypocrisy,  and  other 
abuses,"  and  the  usual  subtenuge  of  con- 
scious calumny,  p.  46,  "  which  suberstition, 
although  ^thanks  to  God)  it  had  been  little 
used  in  this  realm,  yet  in  divers  other  realms, 
it  had  been  and  yet  is  used  among  many, 
both  learned  and  unlearned,"  the  following 
expressions  are  found, — "  Honor  be  to  God, 
who  did  put  light  in  the  heart  of  his  &ithful 
and  true  minister  of  most  famous  memory, 
King  Henry  VTH,  and  gave  him  the  know- 
ledge of  his  word,  and  an  earnest  affection  to 
seek  his  glory,  and  to  put  away  all  such  su- 
perstitious and  Pharisaical  sects,  by  Anti- 
christ invented  and  set  up  against  the  word, 
of  God,  and  glory  of  liis  most  blessed  name, 
as  he  gave  a  like  spirit  unto  the  most  noble 
and  &mous  princes,  Josaphat,  Josias,  and 
Ezechias.  God  grant  all  us  the  King^s  High- 
ness' fiiithful  and  true  subjects,  to  feed  of  the 
sweet  and  savoury  bread  of  God's  own  word 
and  Qis  Christ  commanded)  to  eschew  all 
our  Pharisaical  and  Papistical  leaven  of 
men*s  feigned  religion:  which  although  it 
were  before  CiOd  most  abominable,  and  con- 
trary to  €rod's  commandments  and  Christ's 
pure  religion,  yet  it  was  praised  to  be  a  most 
ffodly  life,  and  brightest  state  of  perfection,** 
&c.  After  an  enumeration  of  several "  other 
kinds  of  Papistical  superstitions  and  abuses,** 
the  Homily  towards  its  conclusion,  p.  49, 
exhorts  to  "  Flee  all  idolatry,  witchcraft,"  dec. 
For  the  present,  I  believe  that  I  have  proved 
our  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  to  be  more 
fiberal  than  that  of  Bishop  Kemp,  and  next, 
that  it  was  "  that  true  and  faithfiil  minister 
of  God,  King  Henry  VIII,  who  put  away  the 
superstitious,  idolatrous,  and  Pharisaical  ad- 
herents of  Antichrist"  the  Papists.  Thus  we 
did  not  turn  out  our  Protestant  brethren  to 
be  damned,  but  they  left  us,  lest  the}r  should 
be  lost  by  remaining  in  our  communion.  Is 
it  then  not  ridiculous  in  Blanco  White  and 
his  American  sponsors  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  to  upbraid  us  witii  our 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation?  Do  they 
expect  that  we  shall  make  ours  as  illiberal  as 
is  theirs  ?  God  forbid,  that  we  should  ex- 
clude from  every  hope  of  salvation  the  poor 
Indian  who  dies  knowing  nothing  of  Christ, 
or  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  who  is  per- 
haps kept  from  our  communion  only  by  the 
gross  misrepresentations  of  those  who  ought 
to  know  better.  God  forbid  that  although 
we  deplore  their  want  of  fidth,  we  should 
say  that  their  wotkB  of  benevolence,  and 
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their  sincere  prayers  have  the  nature  of  sin  I 
If  they  have  for  as  tho  charity  which  we 
have  for  them,  they  will  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  us.  I  shall  continue  this  sub- 
.  ject  Yours,  dtc.  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  March  6,  1837. 

LETTEiTxxvn. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
^America, 

Mt  fiiiENDS, — ^It  is  well  to  keep  our  eye 
closely  fixed  upon  the  subject  of  our  exami- 
nation. I  am  not  at  present  inquiring  as  to 
the  correctness  or  the  incorrectness  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  opponents:  but  I  am  ascer- 
taining their  several  doctrines  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  exclusive  salvation,  in  order  to  show 
that  our  tenets  on  this  head  are  more  liberal 
than  theirs;  and  therefore  that  the  charge  of 
illiberality  upon  thiH  score  came  with  a  very 
bad  grace  from  them:  next,  I  desire  to  show 
that  it  was  not  we  who  lefL  their  communion, 
alleging  that  we  could  not  be  saved  if  we 
remained  therein,  but  that  it  was  the  assertion 
of  their  predecessors,  that  they  could  not 
with  safe  consciences  remain  in  the  Church, 
which  was  common  to  them  and  to  our  fa- 
thers; and  therefore  they  went  out  from  us. 
Thus  the  charge  of  holding  corrupt  and 
damnable  doctrmes  was  made  upon  us,  not 
by  us.  If  it  be  illiberal  and  uncharitable  for 
any  division  of  Christians  to  make  such 
charges  against  their  brethren,  let  the  imputa- 
tion of  want  of  liberality  and  charity  be  cast 
upon  those  who  deserve  it:  for  our  parts, 
nothing  will  gratify  us  so  much  as  to  receive 
our  brethren  back  to  our  conmiunion.  Let 
them  only  destroy  those  documents  which 
charge  us  with  having  corrupted  the  doctrine 
of  Christ:  let  them  only  admit  that  we  have 
not  erred  from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and 
there  shall  be  peace,  harmony  and  communion 
between  them  and  us  again. 

In  mv  last,  I  have  shown  that  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  are  more  confined  in 
their  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  than  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  have  also 
shown  how  they  praise  God  for  having  raised 
up  that  ''faithful  and  true  minister  of  most 
fiunous  memory.  King  Henry  Vni,"  to  put 
away  our  doctrine,  **to  eschew  all  our  Phtui- 
flaical  and  Papistical  leaven  of  man's  feigned 
religion."  I  now  proceed  to  the  exhibition 
of  Qie  tenets  of  the  Ihresbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States :  in  doing  which  I  use  their 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Constitution  of  their 
Church,  as  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  pub- 
lished by  Anthony  F^ey,  comer  of  Cheanut 
and  Fourth  streets,  1821,  copy-right  secured 

Sthe  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  D.,  by  order 
the  General  AMembly,  on  behalf  of  the 


Trosteea  of  the  G«ii«al  Aaaembly  of  the 
said  Church.  ^ 

The  chap,  iii  of  the  Confeanon  of  Faith  is 
Cf  Ctod's  Eternal  Decree,  I  select  a  few  of 
the  sections  of  this  chapter. 

"IIL  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  mani- 
festation of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are 
predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others 
fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death. 

**IV,  These  angels  and  men,  thus  prsdesthiai* 
ed  and  fore-ordained,  are  parttenlariy  and  un- 
changeably designed ;  and  their  number  is  so 
oertam  and  defimte  that  it  cannot  be  either  in- 
creased or  diminished. 

"V.  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated 
unto  life,  Qod,  before  the  fouirabUion  of  the 
world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and 
immutable  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and 
good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ, 
unto  everlasting  gloty,  out  of  his  mere  free 
grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  fiuth 
or  good  works,  or  perseverance  m  either  of 
then,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as 
conditions,  or  causes  moving  him  thereto;  and 
all  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace. 

**Yh  As  Qod  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto 
glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal  and  most 
free  purpose  of  his  will,  fore-ordained  all  the 
means  tnereunta  Wherefore  they  wlio  are 
elected  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by 
Christ,  are  effectually  called  unto  fiuth  in  Ohiist 
by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season;  are  jnsti* 
fied,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by  his  power 
through  faith  unto  salvation.  Neither  are  anv 
other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  calleo, 
justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved ;  but  the 
elect  only. 

"YIL  The  rest  of  mankind,  God  was  pleased, 
according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his 
own  wilC  whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth 
men^  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  so- 
vereign power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  fay. 
and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  tor 
their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his 


From  these  sections  I  gather  the  doctrine 
of  that  Church  to  be,  (1)  That  God  has  pre- 
destined  some  men  to  salvation;  (2)  That  he 
has  predestined  the  rest  of  m&nkind  to  dam- 
nation ;  (3)  That  those  who  are  predestined 
to  salvation,  and  who  are  called  the  elect,  are 
so  chosen,  not  by  reason  of  any  good  which 
they  do,  but  merely  because  God  so  wills ; 
(4)  That  they  who  are  predestined  to  dam- 
nation are  so  doomed,  not  by  reason  of  any 
prevision  of  their  misconduct,  for  his  ds- 
cfREE  by  which  they  are  so  predestined  was 
ROT  made  because  he  foresaw  that  miaeon- 
diict  as  future;  for 

**n.  Although  God  knows  whatever  may  or 
caneame  to  pass  upon  all  aopposed  oonditiDns; 
yet  kaih  he  mot  dmbsbd  emy  tkim§  moamm  Ms 
fwrtuM  it  as  fiUuiMy  or  as  that  whkli  woM 
come  to  paas,  tipoit  sneh  cctuUtimu  ;** 
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haiforih$  mmnfiBttation  cf  Ms  ghnfy  m  is 
stated  in  aeet  iii;  (5).  That  as  t&y  wiio  are 
elected  are  oflfootually  called  to  faith  in  Christ, 
and  kept  through  fiuth  onto  salvation;  no 
person  will  be  saved  without  fiuth. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  is,  Of  GotPs  CavenarU  tpiih  Man, 

"lU  Man,  by  his  fiUl,  having  made  himself 
ineapable  of  me  by  that  covenant,  the  Lord 
WBfl  nleafled  to  make  a  second,  oommoDlT  called 
theOofvenaniof  Ones:  iHiereinhe  freely  ofler- 
eUi  onto  sinners  life  and  salvation  by  Jesos 
(Arist^  rs^iMrif^  o^  M«m/atM  m  Aun,  that  they 
may  be  saved,  and  promising  to  give  unto  aU 
those  that  are  ordained  unto  life  his  Holy  Spirit, 
to  make  them  willing  and  able  to  believe. 

Ihw  still  fiuther  evinces  the  position  which 
I  have  taken ;  as  does  chap,  viii.  Of  Christ  Vie 
Mediator, 

"VIIL  To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath 
parehaMd  redemption,  he  doth  certainly  and 
eflfectually  apply  and  communicate  to  the  same ; 
making  mterceesion  for  them;  and  revealing 
imto  them,  in  and  by  the  word,  the  mysteries  of 
salvation;  effectHoUy  persuading  them  bf  his 
Bpirii  to  hdievs  andooeii;  and  governing  their 
hearts  by  his  word  and  Spirit ;  overcoming  all 
their  enemies  by  his  almighty  power  and  wis- 
dom, in  soeh  manner  and  ways  as  are  most  con- 
•ooant  to  his  wonderful  ana  onaearchaUe  dis- 
peoaation." 

To  these  I  may  add,  chap,  x,  On  Effectual 
Calling. 

"UL  Elect  infants,  dyii^  in  infancy,  are  re* 
|enemted  and  saved  by  Christ,  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how 
be  pleasetfa.  So  also  are  all  other  elect  per- 
SODS,  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word. 

"IV.  Others  not  elected,  although  they  may 
be  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  may 
have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit,  yet 
they  never  truly  come  to  Christ,  and  there&re 
eannot  be  saved :  much  less  can  men,  not  poe- 
Maatng  the  Christian  religion,  be  saved  in  any 
other  way  whatsoever,  he  they  never  so  diU- 
geat  to  frame  their  lives  aocor(un^  to  the  light 
of  nature,  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do 
profess ;  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that  they 
nay*  ia  veiy  pxaNiciona,  and  to  be  dxtsbtkd ." 

I  might  here  add  several  other  passages, 
hot  enoogfa  has  been  given  to  shew  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  teaches  a  doctrine  of 
sielusive  salvntion,  because  to  attain  salva- 
tJODy  faith  ia  neoessary.  It  ia  now  time  to 
m  what  that  faith  is.  Chapter  xiv  is  Of 
Samg  Faith, 

"L  'Rie  Grace  of  Faith,  whereby  the  elect 
ate  enaUed  to  believe  to  the  saving  9t  thiir 
mila,is  the  work  ni  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  their 
hearts;  sad  is  ordinarily  wrought  by  the  minis- 
try of  the  wofd :  by  wlndk  also^  ana  by  the  ad- 


mimstnitaon  of  the  sacrMnents,aBd  prayer,  it  m^ 
increased  and  strengthened. 

*<IL  By  this  foith,  a  Christian  bsliewsih  i^  hs 
tTu$  whatsosvsr  is  revealed  in  the  word^  tot  the 
authority  of  Gk>d  himself  sneaking  therein ;  and 
acteth  differently,  upon  that  which  each  par- 
ticular passage  thereof  containeth;  yidding 
obedience  to  the  commands,  trembling  at  the 
threatenings,  and  embracing  the  promises  of 
God  for  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  coma 
But  the  principal  acts  of  saving  faith  are,  ao^ 
cepting,  receiving,  and  restin|^  upon  Christ 
alone  for  justification,  sanotafication,  and  etenonl 
life,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace." 

"Ill  This  faith  is  different  in  d^ees,  weak 
or  stmiff,  may  be  often  andmai\y  ways  assailed 
and  weuceneo,  but  gets  the  victory ;  ffrowing  up 
in  many  to  the  attainment  of  a  fullassursnoe 
through  Christ,  who  is  both  the  author  and  fin- 
isher of  faith." 

What  we  call  fiiith,  or  the  belief  cf  what^ 
sottter  has  been  revealed  by  God^  beins  an  in* 
tepfral  portion  of  what  ia  here  desenoed  as 
faith;  of  course  the  Presbyterian  Church 
holds  fully  as  exclusive  a  principle  as  we  do 
when  we  profess  that  without  tats  true  Co* 
tholicfailhy  no  one  can  be  saved:  and  as  her 
faith,  which  is  necessary  for  salvation,  con* 
tains  or  comprehends  more  than  does  oorsi 
so  the  number  of  individuals  within  the  ex- 
tent thereof  must  be  fewer,  4Uid  consequent- 
ly her  principle  of  exclusive  salvation  is  less 
bberal  than  ours. 

Having  thus,  upon  the  general  view,  esta- 
billed  my  position,  I  shall  confirm  it  br 
enumerating  some  puticulars.  In  my  last,  L 
at  some  length,  and  I  fear  very  tediously,  bat 
I  trust  deany,  showed  how  mr  more  liberal 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church  is,  than  is  that  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church,  regard* 
ing  the  works  of  such  as  are  not  justifi^  or 
have  not  fiutii.  The  same  observations  ap- 
ply here  with  equal  force  at  least  Chapter 
xvi,  Cf  Good  Works, 

"YIL  Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  al* 
though,  for  tiie  matter  of  them,  they  may  be 
things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use 
both  to  themselves  and  others ;  yet,  because  they 
proceed  not  from  an  heart  punfied  by  fidth,  nor 
are  done  in  a  right  manner,  accoraing  to  the 
word,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  God;  thfSf 
are  therefore  sinfid  and  cannot  please  God,  or 
make  a  man  meet  to  receive  grace  from  Ood. 
And  yet  their  neglect  of  them  is  more  sinful 
and  displeasing  unto  God.** 

I  shall  only  remark  here  that  if  we  ware- 
to  teach  that  a  benevolent  Presbyterian  did  a 
sinful  ad  in  relieving  a  sick  brotner;  and  thai 
an  Episcopalian  who  neglected  to  do  ao  coi»- 
mitted  a  greater  sin^  we  shoold  ezpeet  to  be 
assailed  for  onr  illiberality  by  every  human 
beine.  Our  Church  teaches  oa  that  the 
Preaoyterian  would  hav«  done  a  good  monl 
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work,  and  that  the  Bpiaeopaiian  wookl  do 
well  to  join  him  in  its  performance :  we  know 
hubdreds  of  our  septunted  brethren  of  both 
those  Chnrchea  who  do  those  good  acts;  we 
re^>ect  and  applaud  them  for  then*  good  mo- 
ral conduct;  we  acknowled^  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  meritonous  works  tney 
frequently  give  good  example  to  our  brethren 
in  the  faith,  and  we  know  that  God  will  five 
them  a  reward;  we  trust  they  may  be  renam- 
ed meet  for  the  grace  of  true  faith.  How 
gladly  would  we  hail  their  return  to  that  an- 
cient Church  which  first  gave  the  Gospel  to 
their  fathers! 

In  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  taught 
in  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith;  is 
not  more  liberal  than  that  taught  in  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  which  I  have  be- 
fore shown  to  be  more  illiberal  than  that 
taught  by  our  Church.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  examine  more  minutely  other  portions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  us, 
whether  correctly  or  not  is  not  now  to  the 
pnipose,  that  toe  may  pray  for  ail  persons: 
for  neretics,  schismatics,  inmels,  excommu- 
nicated persons,  and  notorious  criminals: 
some  of  her  pubUc  prayers  are  specially  fram- 
ed to  beseech  God  to  bestow  his  grace  upon 
those  persons,  to  convert  them,  to  bless  them, 
&c.  She  teaches  her  children  that  it  is  an 
act  of  charity  to  pray  frequently  for  them. 
The  Church  also  with  confidence  in  the  mer- 
des  of  the  Saviour  tells  us  that  it  is  a  holy 
and  a  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the 
dead.  The  Presbyterian  Confbssion  of  F^th 
tells  us,  chap,  xxi.  Of  Religums  Worship  and 
the  Sabbath  day^  p.  107  : 

"IV.  Prayer  is  (o  be  made  for  things  lawful, 
and  for  all  sorts  of  men  living,  or  that  Uiall  live 
hereafter ;  but  not  for  the  dead,  nor  for  those  of 
whom  it  may  be  known  that  they  have  sinned 
the  sin  unto  death." 

Here,  we  are  not  only  prohibited  from  pray- 
ing for  the  dead,  but  also  for  some  hving 
description  of  sinnen;  so  that  upon  this 
score  we  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  illibe- 
ral tenets  of  exchisive  salvation  by  the  gen- 
xilemen  who  adhere  to  this  confession  of  fhith. 

I  have  shown  that  the  predecesson  of  the 
Gpiseopalians,  and  ours,  were  in  one  Church 
which  they  left,  and  upon  the  plea  that  they 
eould  not  DC  saved  if  tney  remained  therein ; 
and  I  concluded  that  we  were  not  then  the 
persons  who  denounced  damnation  against 
those  who  went  out,  for  having  gone,  but 
they  denounced  it  against  us  for  not  goinff. 
I  shall  show  you  that  we  are  denounced  in 
the  saipe  way  by  the  confessions  of  other 
Ghundies.    StiU  eontinuing  to  look  at  the  j 


Presbyterian  Conlbssion,  chapter  xzv,  Cfike 
Church,  p.  136: 

**  XL  The  visible  Church,  which  is  also  Catho- 
lic or  imiversal  under  the  gospel,  Tiiot  confined 
to  one  nation  as  before  imder  the  law)  consists 
of  all  those  throughout  the  world,  that  profess 
the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children  ; 
and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Hiriai, 
the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there 
is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation." 

In  this  it  is  plainly  taught  that  there  is  no 
salvation  to  be  hao,  onunarily,  out  of  the 
visible  Church.    In  p.  127,  we  are  taught: 

**  v.  The  purest  Churches  under  heaven  are 
subject  both  to  mixture  and  error ;  and  some 
have  so  degenerated,  as  to  become  no  Churches 
of  Christ,  but  synagogues  of  Satan.  Neverthe- 
less, there  shall  be  always  a  Church  on  earth. 
to  worship  Ood  according  to  his  wilL" 

The  nextiuiicle,  p.  128,  sets  very  quietly 
at  rest  all  question  as  to  what  was  meant  l^ 
a  Church  whk»h  had  so  degenerated  as  to 
become  a  synagogue  of  SaUtn. 

"  y  L  There  is  no  other  head  of  the  Church 
but  tiie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Nor  can  the  Pope 
of  Borne  in  any  sense  be  head  thereof;  but  is 
that  antichrist,  that  man  of  sin,  and  son  of  per- 
dition, that  exalteth  himself,  in  the  Church, 
against  Christ,  and  all  that  is  called  God.** 

There  can  bo  little  doubt,  then,  of  their 
having  gone  out  from  us  upon  the  allegation 
of  our  Ming  joined  to  Antichrist,  and  Ming 
children  of  perdition:  even  at  this  day,  in 
those  States,  we  are  frequently  complimented 
with  the  appellation,  in  papera  which  arc 
called  religious,  and  by  writers  who  are  said 
to  be  considered  gentlemen,  and  who  have 
some  pretensions  to  scholarahip.  I  do  not 
notice  the  vehement  brawlings  of  unlettered 
fanatics,  nor  the  yelling  denunciations  of  in- 
furiated rhapsodists;  of  ^is  each  returning 
Sunday  brings  sufficient  for  itseUl  I  idlude 
to  the  deliberately  written,  and  the  delibe- 
rately selected  vituperation  of  the  Pope  and 
Papists  which  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
contents  of  our  religious  pubHcationa. 

The  confession  counts  as  one  of  our  errors, 
a  distinction  which  we  draw  between  lesser 
offences  of  God  which  we  call  venial,  and 
greater  ofiences  which  we  call  mortal  We 
teach  that  God  will  not  condemn  to  everlast- 
ing torments  in  hell,  those  persons  who  die 
guilty  of  only  venial  sin ;  we  say  they  will 
endure  only  a  temporary  punishment  propor- 
tioned to  their  offences,  after  whksh  endurance 
they  will  be  admitted  into  heaven:  and  that 
only  they  who  die  guilty  of  mortal  or  griev- 
ooB  sina  will  be  condemned  to  hell  for  eter- 
nity.   The  confession,  chap,  xv,  p.  76,  says: 

*  IV .  As  there  is  no  sin  so  small  but  it  de- 
serves damnatMo;  so  tiiereis  no  sin  so  great 
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that  it  am  bring  damtMition  i^mh  tboae  who 
truly  repeQC 

Yet  we  are  taxed  with  the  illiberality  and 
enielty  of  our  doctrine,  by  the  adherents  of 
the  confession!!!  In  chapter  xxx,  Of  Church 
emsurtSy^,  145: 

"Church  censores  are  neoesaary  ft>r  the  re- 
daimiDg  and  gahiinff  of  offending  brethren ;  for 
deterring  of  others  nroni  likeoOluioes ;  for  ping- 
pffoot  of  that  leayen  which  might  infect  the 
vSolelunip;  for  yindicatihg  the  honor  of  Christ 
and  the  holy  professioo  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for 
nrerenting  the  wrath  of  Ood,  whidi  might  just- 
ly fall  upon  the  Church,  if  they  should  sufiiBr 
hu  covenant,  and  the  seals  thereof  to  be  pro- 
&ned  by  notorious  and  obstinate  cinders.** 

This  power  is  that  of  which  they  comphun 
as  most  tyrannical  usurpation  of  divine  pre- 
rogative, in  our  Chureh,  and  yet  they  use  it 
themselves  and  thus  exclude  from  toat  visi- 
ble Church,  and  from  the  ordinary  means  of 
salvation,  notorious  and  obstinate  offenders. 
We  have  seen  before  that  in  giving  instruc- 
tions to  their  flocks  whom  hot  to  marry,  we 
were  specially  noticed :  **  tiierefore  such  as 
profess  the  true  reformed  religion  should  not 
mari7  with  Infidels,  Papists  or  other  Idola- 
torsr  nor  ''with  such  as  are  notoriously 
wicked  in  their  life,  or  maintain  damnable 
heresies,^  All  this  advice  might  be  veiy  good, 
but  it  really  was  very  curious  ana  amu- 
BiDg  to  find  that  portion  of  the  venerable 
body  wluch  subscribed  this  confession  of 
fSuth  with  sober  and  grave  countenances  tell- 
ing the  Roman  Catholics  to  **  remove  that 
obstacle  to  mutual  benevolence,  and  perfect 
communiti/  of  poHtical  privii^eSf  the  doctrine 
of  exclusive  ulvation,'from  their  Church.** 
Feriuips  this  might  explain,  why  to  this  day 
the  Roman  CaUioUcs  are  left  ttnthout  that 
community  of  political  vrivHeges,  I  would 
call  them  bights,  in  North  Carolina  and  New 
Jersey.  I  am  really  tired  of  this  disgusting 
topic,  although  I  have  not  produced  half  of 
my  tesUmony ;  I  shall  however  take  a  respite 
for  t<Mlay  and  conclude  by  asserting  what  I 
think  I  hare  proved,  viz .  that  our  doctrine 
of  exduaiTe  salvation  is  not  as  extensively 
lUibend  aathat  of  either  the  EfMscopaUan  or 
the  PresbjTterian ;  that  we  did  not  turn  them 
out  from  our  body,  but  they  left  us,  alleging 
that  with  safety  to  their  souls,  they  eoukf  not 
stay  in  our  communion ;  aiid  that  besides 
Ittving  left  us  to  damnation  fer  our  corrup- 
tion of  God's  pure  religion,  they  put  us  into 
very  bad  company  and  called  us  very  unbe- 
eoming  names;  aiid  then  modestly  teU  the 
worid  that  our  doctrine  of  exclusive  odva- 
tion  is  really  too  shocking.  I  imqst  test  the 
daima  of  our  other  (^iponenta. 

Yoora,  iiL^  B.  C. 

Charlnum,  8.  C^  Mardi  \%  1887.  I 


LETTER  XXVm. 

To  the  Raman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — ^I  have  ejdiibited  to  you  the 
grounds  of  my  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of 
exclusive  solvation  as  taught  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  is  not  as  excluding  as  that 
taught  in  the  Protestant  EpiscopSian  and 
Presbyterian  Churches.  The  next  portion 
of  those  gentlemen  who  appeared  to  be  shock- 
ed at  the  illiberality  of  our  tenets,  which  I 
shall  consider,  is  that  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Their  doctrine  ih  the  Confession  of 
Paitii,  pubUshed  by  W.  W.  Woodward,  No. 
62,  South  Second,  comer  of  Chesnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  1813,  which  is  the  Wesminster 
Confession,  is  in  all  the  articles  and  sections 
quoted  in  my  last  letter,  word  for  word,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
saving  only  one  word,  which  I  look  upon  to 
have  oeen  an  error  of  the  printer,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian copy,  which  in  section  iv,  chap,  x, 
has  "not  psossesiru^  the  Christian  religion," 
where  this  of  the  C^ngregationalist  Churches 
has  **not  professing  uie  Christian  religion." 
Therefore,  the  observations  made  upon  the 
one  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other. 

The  Confession  was  **  agreed  upon  as  a 
purt  of  the  covenanted  uniformity  in  religion 
oetwixt  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  king- 
doms of  Scotland,  England,  and  IrelaiMl,** 
^^  by  an  assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
with  the  assistance  of  commissioners  from 
the  Church  of  ScoUand."  The  assembly 
was  opened  by  the  authority  of  Parliament 
on  the  fint  of  July,  1643,  and  the  Confession 
was  received  by  tne  assembly  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1647,  and  was  rati- 
fied and  approved  of  bv  the  Scotch  Pariia- 
ment  on  the  7th  of  February,  1649. 

But  previously  to  this,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land had  made  its  *'  national  covenant  or  the 
confession  of  Faith,"  which  may  be  found  in 
page  393,  of  the  book  published  by  Wood* 
wud.  I  have  before  adverted  to  this  docu- 
ment which  was  first  subscribed  in  1680,  and 
ratified  by  the  ffenend  assembly  on  several 
oocasions-HUid  oy  the  Scotch  Paritament  on 
the  Uth  of  June,  1640,  on  which  occaaion 
also  it  was  enacted  with  civil  pains  againal 
recusanta  Let  us  see  what  is  its  doctrine 
of  exclusive  salvation.  The  subsciibera 
**  ^test,  believe  with  their  hearts,  confeaa 
with  their  mouths,  subscribe  with  theur  hands, 
and  constantly  affirm  before  God  and  the 
whole  world,  that  this  orlt  is  the  true  CkriS' 
tian  faith  and  rdigion  pleasing  to  Qpd^  and 
BRiMGniG  8ALVATI01V  TO  MJUf,"  ''defended,"  p. 
394,  ''as  God's  eternal  truth,  and  ohlt 
OROITKD  OP  ftALVATiOH,'*  they  **  abhoT  and  detea 
all  eontnury  religion  and  doctrine ;  but  ehiefly 
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off  kinds  of  Pafistrt  in  general  and  jMurticu- 
lar  beads."  If  you  look  to  mv  XXth  Letter, 
you  will  find  the  special  heads  enumerated, 
which  occupy  more  than  a  page  of  the  book. 
In  p.  398,  they  dechue  all  who  gainsay  the 
doctrine  of  the  confession  of  their  faith  or 
refuse  their  ministration  of  the  sacraments, 
*  to  be  no  memben  of  the  true  kirk  within  this 
realm  and  true  religion  presently  professed, 
so  long  as  they  keep  themselves  so  divided 
from  die  society  rf  Ckrists  body^  fdso,  **  that 
there  is  no  other  face  of  kirk  nor  other  fsob  of 
religion,  than  was  presently  at  thai  time, 
by  the  favor  of  God,  established  within  this 
fsoZm,"  which  therefore  is  **ever  styled  God*8 
true  religion,  Christ*s  true  religion,  the  true 
and  Chtistian  religion, ^nd  a  perfect  reli- 
gion." All  within  this  realm  are  bound  *^  to 
recant  all  doctrines  and  errors  repugnant 
to  any  of  the  said  'articles."  *^  Papists"  are 
''adversaries  of  the  true  relknon."  In  paxra 
402,  they  swear  by  the  GREAT  NAME 
OP  THE  LORD  OUR  GOD,  to  « resist  all 
these  contrary  errors  and  corruptions"  •*  all 
the  days  of  our  life,"  the  errors  and  corrup- 
tions were  **  novations  and  evils"  amongst 
the  Protestants,  which  they  **  arc  obliged  to 
detest  and  abhor  them  amongst  other  parti- 
cular heads  of  Papistry  abju^  therein." 

In  ^the  solemn  lesfue  and  convenant  for 
the  reformation  of  reugion"  and  other  pur- 
poses, a^eed  upon  by  commissionera  Irom 
the  Pariiament,  and  the  assembly  of  Divines 
of  Scothind  and  the  like  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  England,  in  1643 :  in  tJie  pream- 
ble It  is  stated,  p.  411,  to  be  caused  oy  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  practices,  dus.  **of 
the  enemies  of  GOD,  against  the  true  relu 
gumH*  dtc  The  second  article,  p.  412,  binds 
them  to  "  endeavor  the  extirpation  of  Popert 
Prelacy,  superatition,  heresy,  schism,  pro- 
ikneness,  and  whatsoever  else  shall  be  found 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  the  power  of 
godliness,  lest  they  partake  of  other  men's 
mns,  and  thereby  be  in-  danger  to  receive  of 
their  plagues,^  &c.  In  the  concluding  para- 
ffnph,  p.  414,  they  pray  God  to  bless  them 
for  the  ^encouragement  to  other  Christian 
Churches  groaning  under  or  in  danger  of  the 
yoke  ofAsTtcBtLwriAn  tyranny,  to  join  in  the 
■ame/'d&e. 

In  the  Directory  for  public  worship  agreed 
upon  by  the  assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
mioflter,  under  the  head  Of  Public  Prayer 
hrfort  the  Sermon,  the  minister  is  directed 
amongst  other  things  to  call  upon  the  Lord 
to  this  effect,  p.  442 : 

"To  pray  for  the  pc^Mgation  of  the  gospel 
aadkii^om  of  Ohnst  to  all  nations;  for  tiie 
eonversion  of  the  Jews,  the  fulness  of  the  Oen- 
tika,tiUyiitf  o/^MlJcAruC,  and  the  hastening 
oftbsseeond  eonuogof  ow  Lord;  lior  the  de- 
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of  the  diih  usBiiil  efaorohss  abroad 
took  the  tyranny  <tf  the  AjmCammruLN  VACiioa; 
and  from  the  cruel  oppressions  and  blasphemiee 
of  the  Turk;  for  the  blefising  of  God  upon  all 
the  reformed  churches,  esjMcially  upon  the 
churches  and  Idngdoms  of  Scotland,  England 
and  Ireland,  now  more  strictly  and  religiously 
united  in  the  solemn  national  league  and  cove- 
nant ;  and  for  our  plantations  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  world :  more  partienlarly  for  that  cnnrdi 
and  kingdom  whereof  we  are  members,  thai 
therein  Qod  wtiold  establish  peace  and  troth, 
the  purity  of  all  his  ordinanees,  and  the  power 
of  godliness ;  prevent  and  rvmoM  Hsaasv,  schisnv 
profimeneas,  superstition,  security  and  unfruit- 
fnlness  under  the  means  of  grace ;  heal  all  our 
rents  and  divisions^  and  preserve  us  from  bteadi 
of  our  Solemn  Covenant."  • 

Under  the  head  Of  Preaching  the  Word,  p. 
446,  the  minister  is  directed  now  to  act  in 
confuting  yo/se  doctrines. 

Under  the  head  Cf  Prayer  after  Sermon, 
.  448,  the  minister  is  directed  to  give  thanka 
or  the  admirable  goodness  of  God  in  freeing 
the  Und  from  Amtichristiak  darkness  om 
tyranny,  dLc. 

Under  the  head  Ckmceming  Visitation  cf 
the  Sick,  the  minister  is  directed  p.  460,  to 
convince  the  sick  person  **  to  apprehend  the 
justice  and  wrath  of  (rod,  before  whom  none 
can  stand  but  he  that  lost  in  himself,  layeth 
hold  upon  Christ  by  faith,^ 

In  the  directions  K>r  family  worriiip,  the  di- 
rection V,  p.  473  is  the  following : 

*'V.  Let  no  idler  whohathno  particular  calliB^g, 
or  vagrant  person  under  a  pretence  of  a  calling, 
be  suffered  to  perform  worship  in  fiunilies,  to 
or  for  the  same ;  seeing  persons  tainted  lotiA 
KEBQBs  or  aiming  at  division,  may  be  ready 
(after  that  manner)  to  creep  into  houses,  ana 
lead  captive  silly  and  unstame  souls." 

In  the  ''Form  of  Church  Government," 
Rule  3,  for  examination  of  a  candidato  for 
Ordination,  p.  603,  inquiry  is  to  be  made 
^  of  his  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  religion 
and  of  his  ability  to  defend  the  orthodox  doe-' 
trine  contained  in  them,  against  all  unsound 
and  erroneous  opinions." 

In  the  clause,  6,  The  Directory  for  the  Or* 
dination  of  Minislers,  it  is  directed  that  the 
candidato  shall  be  asked  in  the  fiiee  of  the 
congregation,  after  the  sermon,  by  the  min- 
ister who  hath  preached,  amongst  other 
thinffs  *^  eonceming  hia  fidth  in  Christ  Jeana, 
and  hia  perauaaion  of  the  truth  of  the  rtfm  mei 
reUffion,  according  to  the  seriptarB,*^  ''lua 
zeal  and  faithfUnesa  in  maintainnig  the  truth 
cf  <Ae  gnipe2,  and  the  UNITY  of  tibe  dkttfvfc, 
against  error  and  sMmnH* 

From  these  the  conelnsions  are  obvioiialy, 
1.  That  the  true  Christian  fidth  only  will 
bring  mm  toMlvaUon ;  and henoe the ortibo- 
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dox  mioisten  are  to  strive  against  and  eon- 
ftite  heresieay^rrors  in  faith,  and  allnnsonnd 
doctrines.  3.  That  Roman  CathoUos  who  are 
the  adherents  to  the  Pope,  who  is  ealled  An- 
tichrist, chap.  XXV,  art  VI,  pw  1 36,  are  declared 
to  be  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  true  reli- 

S'on;  they  are  divided  from  Christ's  bod^, 
ley  are  no  members  of  the  true  kirk;  their 
eiTors  and  corruptions  of  papistiy,  are  to-be 
detested  and  aonorred.  Yet  the  reverend 
gentlemen  who  have  aubseribed  and  adopted 
this  collection  of  doctrinal  documents  as 
their  standard  of  belief,  have  the  modesty  to 
tell  OS  through  White,  that  our  doctrine  of 
exclusive  salvation,  is  an  obstaide  to  mutual 
benevolenoe,  and  perfect  community  of  poli- 
tical privileges  I ! ! 

Before  I  proceed  Ikrther  in  the  examinap 
tion  of  the  claims  to  consisteney  of  those 
who,  holdinff  a  more  illiberal  doctrine  than 
ours,  charsed  us  with  being  intolerant  and 
uncharitafie,  let  us  take  a  momentary  glance 
at  their  opinions  of  each  other;  after  which 
a  curious  question  would  be,  how  such 
discordant  parties  could  give  the  public  so 
curious  an  exhibition. 

In  the  **  solemn  acknowledgment  of  public- 
sDis,  and  breaches  of  the  oovbxart,"  dux 
made  by  order  of  the  commission  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand, 
passed  at  Edinburgh,  October  6th,  164S,  the 
first  solemn  promise  which  they  make  is  the 
following,  p.  426 : 

"  1.  Becaose  rel^fion  iaof  all  things  the  most 
airellant  and  predous,  the  advaneioff  andpro^ 
moting  the  power  thereof  a^iainst  afi  ungodli- 
ness and  proumity,  the  meunng  and  preserving 
<A«pnaiTT  thereof  against  sll  maoE,  hbudbt  and 
flomsif,  and  namely  Independency ,  Anabaptism, 
AntinomianiHm,  Arminiaoism,  and  Sodnianism, 
FamiUsm,  libertinism,  Scepticumi,  and  Eras- 
tJanJHm,  and  the  canyinff  on  the  work  of  uni- 
fbrmity,  shall  be  studied  and  endeavored  by 
iM  benre  all  worldly  interests,  whether  ooo- 
ceming  the  king,  onrBelves,  or  any  other  what- 


It  is  a  little  curious  to  find  several  of 
those  whose  errorsy  heresie»y  and  Bchisms  are 
here  said  to  be  against  the  purity  of  religion, 
uniting  with  those  who  made  the  promise  to 
God  sgainst  them,  or  the  successors  of  those 
aponsors,  against  us  as  their  common  object 
of  assault  But  how  fives  Bishop  Kemp  and 
lus  *^  Apostolic  Church**  in  this  point  of  view? 
We  shall  here  give  a  passage  from  the  pre- 
fisse  to  the  Dirwtory,  p#  486 : 

■*  Howbeit,  long  snd  nd  experience  has  made 
it  oMDifest,  that  the  liturgy  ueed  in  the  Church 
tf  Sngiand  (notwithstanding  all  the  pains  and 
religious  intentiona  of  the  compilers  of  it)  hath 
proved  an  oFrnrcx,  not  only  to  many  of  the 
sodly  at  home,  but  siso  to  the  reformed 
Obvdies  abroad.    For,  not  to  speak  of  urging 


the  reading  of  all  the  naytfrs,  whidi  ▼07 
greatlv  incMsed  the  boraen  of  it^  the  many 
onprontable  and  burdensosM  eerenumics  con- 
tamed  in  it  have  oeeaeianed  much  mieekief,  as 
well  by  diequieting  the  etmeeieneee  o/many  godlg 
minietera  and  people^  who  could  not  yield  unto 
them,  as  bydnffiving  them  of  the  orJtnaneee  of  ' 
(?<^  which  they  mi^ht  not  enjoy  without  con- 
forming or  suMcribing  to  those  ceremonies. 
Sundry  good  ChristianB  have  been,  by  means 
thereof^  kept  from  the  Lord's  tsble ;  snd  divers 
able  and  mithful  ministers  debarred  fitnn  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  (to  the  endai^^ering 
of  many  thousand  souls,  m  a  time  of  such  scar- 
city of  fiuthful  pastors),  and  spoiled  of  their 
livelihood,  to  the  und(Mnff  of  them  and  their  fis- 
miliea.  Pkslatxs  and  their  faction  have  labor- 
ed to  raise  the  estimation  of  it  to  such  an  height 
as  if  there  were  no  other  worship,  or  way  of 
worship  of  Ood  amongst  us,  but  only  the  ser- 
vice-book ;  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  preadi- 
idg  of  the  word,  imd  (in  some  places  espedally 
of  late)  to  the  justling  of  it  out  ss  unnecessary, 
(NT,  at  best,  as  uur  inferior  to  the  reading  of  com- 
fnon  prayer,  which  was  made  no  better  than 
AN  IDOL,  by  many  igncrant  and  eupereUtume 
people,  who,  pleasing  themselves  in  their  pre- 
aenoe  at  that  service,  and  their  lip4abor  in  bear- 
ing their  pert  in  it,  have  thereby  hardened  them- 
adeee  in  their  ignoranee  and  carelessness  of 
saving  knowledge  snd  true  piety. 

« In  tlie  mean  time.  Papists  boasted  that  the 
book  was  a  compliance  with  them  in  a  mat  part 
of  their  service ;  and  so  were  not  a  uttle  ooii- 
jfhmed  in  their  euperetition  andidoiatrv,  expect- 
ing rather  our  return  to  them  than  endeavoring 
the  refomation  of  themselves;  in  whidi  expec- 
tation they  were  of  late  very  much  enoouraged, 
while,  upon  the  pretended  warrantableness  <tf 
imposing  of  the  former  ceremonies,  new  ones 
were  dadv  intruded  upon  the  Church. 

**  Add  hereunto  (which  Was  not  foreseen,  but 
since  hath  come  to  pass),  that  the  liturgy  hath 
been  a  great  meane,  as  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
and  inereaee  an  idlx  and  mfsniFrni o  xikistbt, 
which  contented  itself  with  set  forms  made  to 
their  hsnds  by  others,  without  putting  forth 
themselves  to  exerdse  the  gift  of  prayer  with 
whidi  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pleaseth  to  fbniish 
aU  lus  servants,  whom  he  csUb  to  that  office;  so^ 
on  the  other  side,  it  hath  been(and  ever  would 
be,  if  continued^  a  matter  of  endless  strifo  and 
contention  in  tne  Church,  and  a  snare  both  to 
many  godly  and  faithful  ministers,  who  have 
been  persecuted  and  silenced  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  to  others  of  hopeful  parts,  many  of 
which  have  been,  and  more  still  wovJd  be,  di- 
verted firom  all  thou^ts  of  the  ministiy  to  other 
studies ;  especially  in  these  latter  times,  wherein 
Gk>d  vouchsafetfa  to  his  people  more  snd  better 
means  tor  the  discovery  of  error  and  supersti-' 
tion,  and  for  attaining  of  knowledge  in  the 
mysteries  of  godliness,  and  gifts  in  presdung 
and  prayer." 

Suraose  I  were  to  leave  that  Church  which 
they  luive  so  tiiougfatleaaly  assailed,  could 
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the  venerable  body  ffive  me  an  unanimons 
vote  as  to  which  of  taemselvee  I  should  join 
to  be  more  secure  of  mv  salvation  1 

The  article  xxxvi  of  Bishop  Kemp's  Church 
is  Of  Consecration  cf  Bisluqis  and  Ministers, 

''The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and 
Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  as  set  foith 
1^  the  General  <3onyention  of  this  Church,  in 
1792,  doth  contain  all  Ihinga  necessary  to  such 
consecration  and  ordering;  neither  hath  it  any 
thing  that,  of  itself^  is  superstitious  and  ungodly ; 
and,  therefore,  whosoever  are  consecrated  or 
ordered  according  to  said  form,  we  decree  all 
such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  conse- 
crated and  ordered.** 

The  preface  to  the  book  thus  approved  of, 
and  declared  to  be  free  from  superstition  is 
the  following : 

**ltiB  evident  unto  all  men,  diligently  reading 
Holy  Sotpture  and  ancient  authors,  that  from 
the  ApostW  time  there  have  been  thrae  or- 
ders of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church :  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons.  Which  offices  were  ever^ 
more  had  in  such  reverend  estimation,  that  no 
man  might  presume  to  execute  any  of  them, 
except  he  were  first  called,  tried,  examined,  and 
known  to  have  such  qualities  as  are  requisite 
fiir  the  same ;  and  also  by  public  prayer,  with 
imposition  of  hands,  were  approved  and  ad- 
mitted thereunto  ^  lawful  authority.  And, 
therefore,  to  the  intent  that  theee  orders  may  be 
eontinued,  and  reverently  used  and  este^oed 
in  this  Chureh,  no  man  shall  be  aoeouniedf  or 
taken  to  be  a  lawful  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon, 
in  this  Church,  or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the 
said  functions,  except  he  be  called,  tried,  exa- 
mined, and  admittea  thereunto,  aeeording  to  the 
form  hereaftw  fotUyminf,  or  hatli  had  episcopal 
consecration  or  ordinatton," 

Thus  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
rejects  as  invalid,  Presbyterian  ordination, 
aad  declares  as  sound  doctrine,  that  her  own 
form  is  not  superstitious.  Ilie  Directory, 
D.  493,  under  the  head  Of  Classical  Asseau 
bliesj  denies  that  it  is  evident  to  all  men  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  that  there  were  those 
three  orders  m  the  Church,  and  undertakes 
to  dM>w,  [that]  **  the  Scripture  doth  hold  out  a 
pre8b3rte^  in  a  Church.^ 

The  Directory  denies  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  Episcopal  consecration  or  ordi- 
nation, but  declares  it  to  belong  to  the 
preaching  ministers  or  presbyters,  as  under 
the  head  touching  the  doctrine  of  ordination^ 
p.  499,  parafiT.  4 — ^"  Every  minister  of  Hie 
word,  is  to  DO  ordained  by  imposition  of 
hands,  and  prayer,  with  fasting,  by  those 
preaching  presbyters  to  whom  it  doth  be- 
long." And  in  p.  601,  under  the  head  con" 
cemxng  the  doctrtnal  part  of  the  ordtnation  of 
ministers,  cl.  4,  it  is  repeated,  and  in  cl.  10, 
we  read;  ''Preaching  presbyters  orderly  aiiso- 
ciated,  either  in  cities  or  neighboring  villages 


are  those  to  whom  tiie  hnposition  of  hands 
doth  appertain,  for  those  congregations  with- 
in their  bounds  respectively.'' 

The  general  assembly  oi  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, in  its  act  approving  the  propositions 
concerning  kirk  government  and  ordination 
of  ministers,  paraed  at  'Edinburgh,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1646,  gave  as  one  of  the 
reasons  of  its  assent:  ''and  considering,  that 
as  in  former  times  there  did,  so  hereafter, 
there  may  arise,  through  the  nearness  of 
coRTAOiON,  manifold  mischiefs  to  this  kirk 
from  a  corkupt  farm  of  government  in  the 
kirk  of  England/*  A  very  slight  reference 
to  the  passages  before  quoted  concerning  the 
Prelatical  faction  and  the  superstitious  cere- 
monies of  the  common  prayer,  and  service 
book,  will  show  what  was  thought  of  the 
Episcopal  ordination  service. 

I  would  then  merely  remark  that  we  have 
those  persons  who  joined  in  the  cry  against 
us,  here  arrayed  agdnst  each  other,  each 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salva- 
tion, each  claiming  to  have  the  truth  on  his 
side,  and  the  error  on  the  side  of  his  oppo- 
nent, one  denying  the  validity  of  the  oraina- 
tion  of  the  other,  and  tbe  person  tbus  un- 
churched, proclaiming  that  he  who  condemns 
him  is  corrupt,  andiiuperstitious.  Yet  it  is 
by  a  group  of  centlemen  of  this  description 
we  are  assailed  for  holding  a  much  milder 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  than  either  of 
themselves. 

It  has  been  always  the  cry  of  our  l»ethren 
of  the  Protestant  Churches,  that  we  hdd 
such  intolerant  and  uncharitable  doctrines  as 
made  us  unfit  for  society :  they  must  have 
been  very  thoughtless  when  they  made  the 
charse,  because  they  not  only  denounced  us, 
but  denounced  each  other.  Until  the  period 
of  their  separation  from  ua,  and  from  each 
other,  there  was  unity  and  peace ;  they  made 
the  separation  upon  the  ground  of  our  being 
in  a  state  of  damnable  idolatry  and  error,  yet, 
they  soon  began  to  charge  each  other  in  like 
manner:  unity  was  lost,  peace  was  banished, 
charity  was  seldom  found,  discord  and  dis- 
sension have  unfortunately  characterized  the 
separation.  This  fact  is  admitted,  and  is 
deplored  in  the  Book  of  Homilies  even  in 
tiie  days  of  Edward  VI,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Sermon  against  Contention  and  Eh^wling, 
page  112: 

"St  Paul  could  not  abide  to  hear  among  the 
Corinthians  these  words  of  discord  or  disseosicB, 
/  hold  of  Paul,  I  of  Cephas,andIof  ApoUos: 
what  would  he  then  say  if  he  heard  Uiese  words 
of  contention,  which  be  now  almost  in  every 
man*8  moutht  He  is  a  Pharisee,  he  is  a  Qos- 
peller,  he  is  of  the  new  sort,  he  is  of  the  old 
ficuth,  he  is  a  new-broached  brother,  he  is  a  good 
Catholic  father,  he  is  a  Papist,  he  is  an  heretic 
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0  Iiow  the  Church  is  divided  I  Ohow  thedtieB 
be  cut  and  mangled !  O  how  the  ooat  of  Christ, 
that  was  without  seam,  is  all  rent  and  ton  1 
0  body  mjBtical  of  Christ,  where  is  that  holy 
and  happy  unity,  out  of  the  which  whosoever, 
is,  he  is  not  in  dhrist  I  If  one  member  be  pulled 
from  another,  where  is  the  %)dy  f  If  the  body 
be  drawn  from  the  head,  where  is  the  life  of  the 
body!  We  cannot  be  joined  to  Christ  our 
Heiul,  except  we  be  glued  with  concord  and 
charity  one  to  another.  For  he  that  is  not  of 
this  unity  is  not  of  the  Churoh  of  Christ,  which 
IB  a  congregation  or  unity  together,  and  not  a 

divisioa  St.  Paul  saith,  That  aa  long  aa  emu- 
ktion  or  etunfinffj  contention,  and  facHcna  or 
teets  be  among  ui^vfebecamalf  andialh  aeoord- 
mg  to  the  ile$hly  man.  And  St.  James  saith, 
Jjryf  hone  bitter  emulaHan or  envying,  and  con- 
tention in  gowr  heirte,  glory  not  of  it :  for  where 
contention  tt»  there  ia  uneteadfaatnese  and  all 
tail  deeda.    And  why  do  we  not  hear  St  Paul, 

vfaich  pn^etli  us,  whereas  he  might  command 
V,  saymg,  Iheaeech  you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
JttM  Chfiatj  that  you  trill  apeak  all  one  thing, 
andthat  there  be  no  diaaenaion  among  you ;  but 
thatyouwill  Seonewhole  bwfy,  of  one  mind,  and 
af  one  opinion  in  the  truth.  If  his  desire  be 
reasGoaue  and  honesty  why  do  we  not  mnt  it  I 
If  hisrequeat  be  for  our  profit^  why  &  we  re- 
faaa  itt  And  if  we  list  not  to  hearnis  petition 
of  piay er,  yet  let  us  hear  his  exhortation,  where 

be  aaith,  lexhort  you,  thatyouiaalk  aa  it  beeomr 
eth  the  vocation  in  which  you  be  called,  with  all 
aubmiaaionandmeekneaa,  wUh  lenity  and^aoft- 
neaa  of  mind,  bearing  with  oneanotherin  eharUy, 
ttuduina  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  by  the 
bona  of  peace :  for  there  ia  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  faith,  one  btrntiam.  There  is,  saith 
he,  bat  one  body,  of  the  which  he  can  be  no 
Hvely  member,  tuit  is  at  Tarianoe  with  the  other 
nembers.  There  is  one  Spirit^  which  joineth 
aodknitteth  all  things  in  one.  And  how  can 
this  one  Spirit  reign  in  us,  when  we  among 
oanelves  be  diyided  I  There  is  but  one  fidth ; 
and  how  can  we  then  saj,  he  is  of  the  old  fiuth ; 
and  he  is  of  the  ne^  fiuth  f  Tliere  is  but  one 
baptism;  ajui  then  shall  not  all  they  which  be 
baptized  be  one  !  Contention  causeth  division, 
iHierelbreit  ought  not  to  be  amone  Cluristians, 
whom  one  fidth  and  baptism  joined  in  an  unity. 
But  if  we  contemn  St.  Paul's  request  and  ex- 
hortation, yet  at  the  least  let  us  regard  his  ear- 
nest entreating,  in  the  which  he  doth  very  ear- 
aeatly  charge  us,  and  (as  I  may  so  speak)  con- 
jore  us  in  this  form  and  manner, "  If  there  be 
s&y  consolation  in  Christ,  if  there  be  any  com- 
fort of  love,  if  you  have  any  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  if  you  liave  any  bowels  of  pity  and  com- 
panion, fulfil  mj  joy,  beinff  all  alike  affected, 
having  one  chanty,  lyeing  of  one  mind,  one  opin- 
ion, toat  nothinff  be  done  by  contention,  or  vsdn- 
giory.  Who  is  he,  that  hath  any  bowels  of  pity 
that  will  not  be  moved  with  these  words  so 
pithy  I  Whose  heart  is  so  stoney,  that  the 
sword  of  these  words,  which  be  more  sharp  than 
>a;  two-edged  sword,  may  not  cut  and  break 


a^onder  I  WhereliMre,  let  us  endeavor  onrselvea 
to  fulfil  St.  Paul's  joy  here  in  this  place,  which 
shall  be  at  length  to  our  great  joy  in  another 
place.  Let  us  so  read  the  Scripture,  that  by 
reading  thereof  we  may  be  made  tJie  better 
livers,  rather  than  the  more  contentious  dispu- 
ters.  If  any  thing  be  necessary  to  be  tau^t^ 
reasoned,  or  disputed,  let  us  do  it  with  all  meek- 
ness, softness  and  lenity.  If  any  thing  shall 
chance  to  be  spoken  uncomely,  let  one  bear 
anothra's  fiuilty.  He  that  is  fkulty,  let  him 
rather  amend,  than  defend  that  which  he  hath 
spoken  amiss,  Uat  he  fall  by  contention  from  a 
fooliah  error  into  an  obatinate  hereay" 

How  have  the  aeparations  and  heresies 
multiplied  since  then  ?  the  Episcopalian  and 
the  Presbyterian,  and  the  several  sorts  of  In- 
dependents, all  find  some  heresy  in  each  other: 
do  they  not  all  then  teach  the  necessity  of 
unity,  and  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  the 
true  Church,  and  of  holding  the  true  doctrine  t 
And  does  not  each  of  them  assert  tiiat  his 
is  that  Church  and  that  doctrine?  And  what 
more  does  the  Catholic  ?  Why  then  impute 
to  us  as  a  crime,  what  in  themselves  is  con- 
sidered a  religious  duty  ?  We  believe  that 
no  man  will  Deleaved  who  does  not  exert 
himself  and  use  every  oj^rtunity  which 
God  affords  him,  to  learn  what  Uod  has 
taufffat  that  he  may  believe  it;  to  learn  what 
Goa  commands,  that  he  may  fulfil  it;  We 
believe  that  Christ  gave  to  the  Apostles 
those  doctrines  and  those  precepts  to  be  by 
them  transmitted  to  the  latest  generations 
through  their  successors  in  the  ministry ;  that 
all  were  to  hold  together  in  unity,  receiving 
and  preserving  this  testimony.  Our  succes- 
sion is  acknowledged,  we  say  the  truth 'has 
been  preserved  together  with  that  succes- 
sion :  the^  have  charged  our  body  with  hav- 
ing substituted  damnaole  error  for  pure  truth, 
arn  formed  new  societies :  each  society  claims 
exclusively  to  be  that  which  holds  God's 
truth.  I  shall  examine  a  few  more  of  them. 
Yours,  &C.,  R  C*** 

Charleston,  8.  C,  March  19,  1897. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mt  FRnNDOr-I  stated  at  the  outset  that 
I  would  enter  at  some  length  upon  the  topic 
of  exchisive  salvation.  I  shaU  in  this  letter 
continue  the  investigation;  Allow  me  to  re> 
mind  you  of  the  object  I  seek  to  attain.  I 
desire  not  to  set  you  above  your  Protestant 
competitors,  to  make  you  look  down  upon 
them  as  bigoted,  illiberal,  or  ill^sposed ;  I 
desire  not  to  make  toider  those  breaches  be- 
tween the  Christian  denominations  whwh  are 
already  too  many  and  too  large ;  I  desire  not 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-citizens^ 


who  may  not  be  j^eaaed  «i  reading  the  exhi- 
bition of  their  own  teneta,  aa  given  in  their 
own  books;  I  deaire  not  to  create,  to  excite, 
or  to  continue  unpleasant  altercations.  My 
object  is  two-fold:  first  to  shew  theuMsor- 
reotness  of  White's  statement  ''that  the  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salvation  in  our  Church 
was  the  obstacle  to  mutual  benevolence  and 
perfect  community  of  political  privileges,  and 
that  if  we  cast  it  away,  all  liberal  men  would 
give  us  the  right  hand  of  fellowship;**  and 
next  to  teach  a  littie  moderation  to  those 
persons  who  so  unspuingl]^  abuse  ua  for 
what  they  call  a  blemish,  wluch  is  round  in 
every  one  of  themselves.  My  object  is  to 
endeavor  to  repress  the  unmeasured  con> 
tamely  of  ourselves  and  of  our  religion  by 
persona  who  do  not  know  their  own.  And 
if  I  can  effect  this,  Lshall  have  done  more  to 
establish  charity,  harmony  and  good  will  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestanta,  than  has 
been  done  for  som^  time.  I  do  avow  that  I 
am  most  anxioua  to  attain  this  object;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  not  to  be  attained  without 
convincing  persons,  who  have  been  too  long 
permitted  to  indulge  the  notion  that  they 
were  our  superiors  in  liberality  and  charity, 
that  they  have  been  under  an  egregious  mis- 
take. My  task  is  very  difficult,  ana  probably 
I  shall  not  succeed;  but  if  I  IBtil  I  shall  have 
at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  I 
have  marked  out  the  path  and  been  the  pio- 
neer to  some  more  fortunate  follower. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  doctrine  of 
the  Baptist  Church  upon  exclusive  salvation; 
Pshall  quote  firom  the  second  Charleston 
edition,  printed  bv  J.  Hofi^  No.  117  Broad* 
street,  for  the  Charleston  Baptist  Association, 
of  ''A  Confession  of  Faith,  patfortii  by  the 
elders  and  brethren  of  many  congregations 
of  Christians  (baptized  upon  prraesaion  of 
their  fiiith)  in  Lonaon  and  tne  country,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Baptist  Association  of  Phfladelphia, 
September  26,  1743,  and  by  the  Charieston 
m  1767.''  The  prefiMse  states  that  the  Con- 
fession was  first  put  forth  about  the  year 
1643,  by  seven  congregations  then  gathered 
in  London,  in  order  to  correct  mistakes  as  to 
the  tenets  of  the  aoeietiee;  when  copies  of 
this  became  scarce,  the  members  finding  in 
tbdr  body  a  general  agreement  upon  most 
topies  with  me  Westminster  Confession, 
adopted  its  plan  and  method,  and  in  most  in^ 
atsBces,  its  very  expressions:  hence  I  may 
generally  state  that  tiieir-  doctrine  of  exclu- 
sive salvation  is  ^QuaUy  ilhlieral  as  is  that  of 
the  Weatminster  Connsaion :  there  is,  how- 
ever some  mitigation  of  expression  aa  Kmed% 
panaxs;  for  instance,  in  coapter  xxvi  of  mar- 
riage, the  article  8  is  the  following: 

^'S.  ItislawftilfaraUflortsofpeopletomsirf,  ; 
who  are  able  with  judgment  to  give  their  ooih 


sent;  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  dfaristiaiis  to  msny 
intlue  Lord;  and  therefore  such  as  proiw  the 
tme  reUffum  should  not  marry  with  if^UUt,  or 
idoUUort;  neither  should  such  as  are  godlv  be 
unequally  jroked,  b^  marrying  with  mai  as 
are  wicked  in  their  life,  or  maintain  damnabU 

Here  we^are  not  ranked  with  other  idokOon^ 
but  we  find  a  distinction  made  between  those 
who  hold  the  true  religion  and  infidds,  idoL 
ators,  or  they  who  maintain  damhablb  herttif: 
of  course  a  damnablb  herety  exeludea  firom 
salvation,  so  does  infiddU^  and  so  does  idd' 
atry.  Therefore  the  Baptist  Church  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation. 

There  is  also  in  this  Confession  a  very  se- 
rious difference  from  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination: 
the  Bi^itist  is  far  a  milder  doctrine  upon  this 
head,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  Ca- 
tholic beliei :  stiU  we  are  told  in  chapter  xxvii 
Cf  the  Churckj  that  the  inviaible  Church  con- 
sists of  the  elect  The  second  article,  p.  64,  is 
the  following: 

*^i.  All  persons,  throughout  the  world,  pro- 
fessing  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  obedioioe 
unto  God,  by  Christ,  aooordmg  unto  it,  not  dt- 
ttroying  thnr  cmnprofMnon  bp  any  &rror9,  fvfri- 
iny  ihe  fmmdatian,  or  unhdhness  of  ooDverBa- 
tion,  are  and  may  be  called  visible  saints;  snd 
of  such  ouffht  all  particular  congregatioDfl  to  be 
coDstituted." 

In  the  next  article  we  are  told  that  there 
is  a  Church  of  believers  and  a  synagogue  of 
unbelievers. 

**8.  The  purest  Ohurohes  under  heaven  are 
subject  to  mixture  and  error;  and  wme  Aom  to 
degenerated  a»  to  become  no  Chttrehee  of  CkriH, 
but  Synagoatnee  of  Satan;  nevertheless  Christ 
slways  hath  had,  and  ever 'shall  haye,  a  king- 
dom m  this  worid,  to  the  end  thereof,  of  sudi 
as  bdieve  in  him,  and  make  pro/Mdon  of  kit 
name,** 

The  fourth  article  is  by  no  means  delicate 
in  the  denunciation  of  that  Synaffogne  of 
Satan,  at  the  head  of  which  is  to  be  found 
the  Pope. 

<*4.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  in  whom,  br  the  appointment  of  the 
Father,  all  power  for  the  ciuling,  institution, 
order  or  government  of  the  Gfaurdi,  is  invested 
in  a  suprehie  and  sovereign  manner,  neither  can 
ihe  Pojte  of  Rams  in  any  sense  be  head  there- 
of but  is  AmncHEisT,  that  man  of  snc,  attd  torn 
ofpertHHon,  that  exaiteth  himtelfin  the  Church 
AQADsn  Ohbist,  snd  all  tiiat  is  called  God; 
fohom  the  Lord  thall  dettroy  with  the  brightness 
of  his  coming." 


Two  conduaiona  are  now  evidentlv 
blished,  viz.  that  the  maintaining  of  some 
erron  and  hareaiea  are  anflkieat  to  exclude 
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froiD  salvation,  and  next,  that  the  Pope  is 
Antichrist  and  our  Charch  a  Synagogue  of 
fiotao.  This  is  indeed  ver}'  charitable  and 
eompiimentary  and  kind. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  fiirther  through  the 
docoment,  lest  it  should  be  asserted  that  we 
did  not  take  a  sufficiently  extensive  view.  In 
p.  28,  chapter  vii,  Of  Ood*s  Covenantj  art.  2, 
IS  Uie  following: 

**2.  Moreover,  man  having  brought  himself 
onder  the  curse  of  the  law  by  his  fiiU,  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  make  a  Covenant  of  Grace,  wherein 
he  freely  offereth  unto  sinners  life  and  Balvation 
br  Jesus  Christ,  afiQuiaiNo  faith  in  him,  that 
they  may  be  saved  ;  and  promising  to  give  unto 
all  those  that  are  ordained  unto  etem^  life,  his 
Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them  willing,  and  able  to 


The  Covenant  here  is  faith,  by  aid  of 
whieh  man  is  saved.  We  shall  see  the  same 
doctrine  in  article  3 : 

'* This  Covenant  is  revealed  iu  the  Gospel*, 
and  was  first  of  all  to  Adam  in  the  promise  of 
MlvatioQ  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  after- 
wards by  farther  steps,  until. the  full  discovery 
thereof  was  completed  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  it  is  founded  in  that  eternal  covenant  trans- 
action, that  was  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  about  the  redemption  of  the  elect ;  and  it  is 
ALONE  by  (he  grace  of  this  Covenant y  thai  all  of 
the  po9teritu  of  fallen  Adam,  that  ever  were 
SAVED,  did  obtain  life  and  a  blessed  immortality  ; 
man  being  now  utterly,  incapable  of  acceptance 
with  Ood  upon  those  terms  on  which  Adam 
Stood  in  his  state  of  innocency." 

The  next  article  of  chapter  viii,  p.  26,  shows 
bow  fiiiith  is  communicated  to  Uie  elect 

*8.  To  all  those  fryr  whom  Christ  hath  obtain- 
ed eternal  redemption,  he  'doth  certainly  and 
effectually  apply,  and  communicate,  the  same ; 
">*^'"g  Intercession  for  them ;  uniting  them  to 
himself  by  his  Spirit;  revealing  wUo  them,  in 
and  by  the  word,  the  mystery  of  salvation  ;  per- 
suadinff  them  lo  belibvc,  and  obey ;  governing 
their  hearts  by  his  word  and  spirit,  and  over* 
coming  all  their  enemies  by  hitt  almighty  power 
and  wisdom ;  iu  such  manner  and  ways  as  are 
most  ooDftonant  to  his  wonderful,  and  unsearch 
able  dispensation ;  and  all  of  free  and  absqlute 
•;rBce,  without  any  condition  foreseen  in  them, 
to  procure  it.'* 

In  pu  29,  we  find  in  chapter  x,  Cf  Effectual 
Oallingf  that  those  in  other  modes  of  belief^ 
howsoever  moral  or  just,  cannot  be  saved 
unless  they  become  Christians,  and  of  course 
not  Roman  Catholics,  who  adhere  to  Anti- 
christ. 

**4,  Others  not  elected,  although  they  nay 
be  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  may 
have  some  common  operations  of  Uie  spirit ; 
yet,  not  being  effectually  drawn  by  the  Fither, 


thev  neither  will,  nor  can  truly  come  to  Christ ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  soned ;  much  less  can 
men  that  receive  not  the  Christian  religion  be 
eased,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  then: 
lives  acoordiufi'  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  the 
law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess." 

In  chapter  xi,  €f  Justijlcation,  article  2, 
we  are  justified  by  taith  alone. 

**2.  Fatth,  thus  receiving  and  resting  on 
Christ  and  his  righteousness,  is  the  alone  t«- 
strvment  of  juH^ation;  yet  it  is  not  alone 
in  the  person  justified,  but  is  ever  accompanied 
with  all  other  saving  graces,  and  is  no  dead 
faith,  but  worketh  by  love." 

The  same  is  repeated  in  the  5th  article : 
but  to  know  the  nature  of  that  &itii,  I  shall 
give  you  the  articles,  2  and  3,  of  chap,  xiv, 
Cf  sating  Faith, 

^  2.  By  this  faith,  a  Christian  believeth  to  be 
true  whatsoever  is  revealed  in  the  word,  on  the 
authority  of  God  himself ;  and  also  appre- 
hendeth  an  excellency  therein  above  all  other 
writings;  and  all  things  in  the  world;  as  it' 
bears  forth  the  glory  of  God  in  his  attributes, 
the  excellency  of  Christ  in  his  nature  and  ofli- 
ces,  and  the  power  and  fulness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  wwking  and  operations ;  and  so  is 
enabled  to  cast  his  soul  ujpon  the  truth  thus  be- 
lieved, and  also  acteth  differently  upon  that 
which  each  particular  passage  thereof  contain- 
eth ;  yielding  obedience  to  the  commands,  trem- 
bling at  the  threatenings,  and  embracing  the 
promises  of  God,  for  this  life,  and  that  which  is 
to  come :  but  the  principal  acts  of  saving  faith, 
have  immediate  relation  to  Christ,  accepting, 
receiving,  and  resting  upon  him  alone,  for  justi- 
fication, sanctification,  and  eternal  life,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

**  8.  This  faith,  although  it  be  different  in 
degrees,*  and  may  be  weak,  or  strong,  yet  it  is 
in  the  leastydegree  of  it,  different  in  the  kind,  or 
nature  of  it,  (as  is  all  other  saving  grace)  frotn 
the  fatth  and  eom$non  grace  of  temporary  be- 
lievers ;  and  therefore,  though  it  may  be  many 
times  assailed  and  weakened,  yet  it  gets  the 
victory,  growing  up  in  many,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  full  assurance  through  Christ,  who  is 
both  the  author  and  finisher  oi  our  fiuth." 

We  have  now  clearlv  established  the  fiu!t ; 
that  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation, 
*^  without  ihM  our  true  faiths  no  person  can 
be  saved,**  is  as  much  a  doctrine  of  the  Bap> 
tist  as  it  is  of  the  other  Churches  which  I 
have  brought  in  review  before  yon. 

Where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be- 
lieves that  they  who  die  guilty  of  venial  sin 
alone,  wUl  go  only  to  temporary  sufiering, 
the  Baptist  Church  teaches  that  they  will  be 
damned  perpetually,  p.  36,  chap,  xv,  On  Jte. 
pentance  unto  Life  and  Sahation^  art  5. 

"  6.  Such  is  the  provision  which  God  hath 
made  through  Christ  m  the  oovenaot  of  grace, 
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for  the  preservation  of  beUevers  unto  salvation, 
that  although  there  ie  no  ein  to  email  but  it 
deeervee  damnation  ;  ^et  there  is  no  sin  so  great 
that  it  shall  bring  damnation  on  them  that  re- 
pent ;  which  makes  the  constant  preaching  of 
repentance  necessary." 

In  p.  38,  we  are  taught  in  chapter  xvi,  On 
good  Works,  article  7,  that  aU  the  toorks  cf 
persons  who  have  not  Baptislfaithy  are  sins, 

*^*1.  Works  done  by  unreffenerate  men,  al- 
though for  the  matter  of  them  they  may  be 
things  which  God  commands  and  of  good  use, 
both  to  themselves  and  others ;  yet  becaiue  they 
proceed  not  from  a  heart  purified  by  faithy  nor 
are  done  in  a  right  manner  accordmgto  the 
word,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  Qod,  they 
eure  tinful  and  cannot  please  Ooa,  nor  make  a 
man  meet  to  receive  grace  from  God :  and  yet 
their  neglect  of  them  is  more  sinful  and  dis- 
pleasing to  God." 

This  really  is  a  sad  dilemma  for  an  unfor- 
tunate man.  **  If  you  relieve  that  distressed 
man  you  commit  a  sin,  if  you  neglect  it  you 
commit  a  most  grievous  onence." 

I  shall  here  close  for  the  present  this  te- 
dious exhibition  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  as 
given  in  its  constitution,  printed  and  sold  by 
CSeorse  Forman,  New  York,  1815.  I  shewed 
in  a  rormer  letter  that  in  the  xxxviilth  of  its 
confession  of  Faith  it  was  declared  that  out 
cfthe  holy  congregation  of  the  true  Church 
there  is  no  salvation.  I  give  here  now  chap- 
ter xxix,  from  p.  32. 

**Ofthe  marks  of  the  true  Church,  and  wherein 
she  differs  from  the  false ^Ohvreh. 

**  We  believe  that  we  ought  diligentiy  and 
circumspectly  to  discern  from  the  worfLof  Go(^ 
ythieh  is  the  true  Church ;  since  all  sects  whic£ 
are  in  the  world  assume  to  themselves  the  name 
of  the  Church.  But  we  speak  not  here  of  hypo- 
crites, who  are  mixed  in  the  Church  with  the 
good,  yet  are  not  of  the  Church,  though  exter- 
nally m  it :  but  toe  say  that  the  body  and  com- 
munion of  the  TacE  cuuBCH  must  be  dietin- 
ffuishedfrom  all  sects,  who  call  themselves  the 
Church.  The  marks,  by  which  the  true  Church 
is  known,  are  these:  if  the  pure  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  is  preached  therem ;  if  she  main- 
tains the  pure  administratian  of  the  sacraments 
as  instituted  by  Christ ;  if  Churdi  disdj^e  is 
exercised  in  punishing  of  sin :  in  short,  if  all 
things  are  managed  according  to  the  pure  word 
of  Oodt  all  thinge  contrary  thereto  rejected; 
and  Jesus  Christ  acknowledged  as  the  only 
Head  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  true  Church 
may  certainly  be  known ;  from  which  no  man 
has  a  right  to  separate  himself.  With  respect 
to  those  who  are  members  of  the  Church,  they 
$nay  be  known  by  the  marks  of  christians, 
namely,  bt  vaitu  ;  and  whentliey  have  received 
team  Christ  the  only  Saviour,  avoid  sin,  follow 


after  righteousness,  love  the  true  GkNl  and  their 
neighbor,  neither  turn  aside  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  cruci^  the  flesh  with  the  works 
thereof.  But  this  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if 
there  did  not  remain  in  them  great  mfirmi- 
ties ;  but  they  fight  against  them  through  the 
spirit,  all  the  days  of  their  life,  continually 
taking  their  refuge  to  the  blood,  death,  pas- 
sion, and  obedience  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  wfiom  they  have  remission  of  sins,  throuah 
faith  in  hisn.  As  fcMr.  the  false  Church,  she 
ascribes  more  power  and  authority  to  herself 
and  her  ordinances,  than  to  the  word  of  God,, 
and  will  not  submit  herself  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ.  Neither  does  she  administer  the  sa* 
craments  as  appointed  by  Christ  in  his  word, 
but  adds  to,  and  takes  from  them,  as  she 
thinks  proper ;  she  relieth  more  upon  men  than 
upon  Christ  *,  and  persecutes  those,  who  live 
holily  according  to  toe  word  of  God,  and  rebuke 
fter/or  her  Eaaoaa,  eovettntsness,  and  ioolatet. 
These  two  Churches  are  easily  known  and  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other." 

In  this  we  not  only  have  exclusive  salva- 
tion, for  we  are  told  that  the  true  Church  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  sects  whuA  sissume 
the  name  of  the  Churchy  that  no  man  hasa 
right  to  separate  himself  from  it,  that  its 
members  are  known  by  faith,  Slc  The  ea- 
lumnies  which  are  cast  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  given  as  her  character- 
istics, and  she  is  designated  as  ^'a  false 
church,''  **a  persecutor  of  the  saints,"  "hav- 
ing errors,"  "  being  idolatrous,'*  and  **  being 
covetous."    This  is  indeed  complimentary ! 

I  ask  lany  person  who  has  had  the  pa- 
tience to  read  my  four  preceding  letters  and 
this  present  one,  whether  it  is  not  as  extra* 
ordinary  and  ridiculous  an  exhibition  as  he 
has  ever  knowQ,  to  find  a  number  of  cler- 
gymen of  Churches  professing  as  th«ur  doc- 
trine those  tenets,  deliberately  chaige  us 
with  being  criminals  in  holding  that  God  has 
made  true  faith  a  requisite  for  salvation  t 
When  our  doctrine  upon  the  subject  is 
compared  with  theirs  it  is  far  less  harah,  and 
much  milder  in  its  import ;  for  aught  that  I 
know  they  may  imagine  the  Pope  to  be  An- 
tichrist, but  it  is  certainly  no  great  recom- 
mendation to  their  doctrine  that  it  is  more 
harsh  and  uncharitable  than  that  which  vs 
taught  by  Antichrist  himself,  and  received  by 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  as  we  are  politely 
and  chantaoly  said  to  be.  I>o  these  gentle- 
men really  believe  Pope  Leo  XII  is  Anti- 
christ ?  Do  they  believe  sincerely  thai  their 
fellow-citizens  are  idolators  and  constitute  a 

Sortion  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  ?    If  thej 
0  not,  why  keep  such  language  in  their 
confessions  of  Faith  ?    I  must  continue. 

Yours,  &c, 

B,  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  March  36,  1887. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

To  the  Rtman  CaUiolics  of  the  United  States 
rf  America. 

Mr  FiiiEHDs^-I  shall  in  thla  letter  endea- 
vor to  conclude  the  testimony  of  doctrine 
firom  the  Protestant  Churches  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  exclusive  salvation.  If  1  have  select- 
ed some  and  omitted  others,  it  was  not  from 
any  predilection  or  dislike  on  my  part :  to  nfe 
they  are  all  alike,  they  equally  denounce  me 
aa  a  corrupter  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  a  member  of  a  Church  whose  errors  are 
too  numerous  and  too  gross  to  allow  their 
fiUhera  to  remain  in  her  communion,  or  to 
permit  them  to  return  without  danger  of 
eternal  ruin.  So  &r  as  charity  is  concerned 
I  hold  the  individuals  of  those  several 
Churches  upon  a  perfect  equality,  and  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  my  religious  duty,  as  I 
trust  it  is  my  disposition  to  do  them  everv 
aervice  in  my  power,  and  to  meet  them  in  all 
the  relations  of  society  as  friends,  neighbors, 
feUow-citizens,  or  brethren  of  the  human 
fiunily.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  examine 
the  doctrine  of  every  denomination,  but  it  was 
neeeasary  to  select  a  few,  and  in  making  the 
■election,  I  have  as  far  as  I  knew,  taken  the 
Churches  to  which  those  gentlemen  belonged 
who  so  zealously  aided  White  in  his  charge 
against  oa.  As  those  gentlemen  charged 
V8  with  holding  a  doctrine  which  made  our 
very  benevolence  a  curse  and  rendered  us 
nnht  to  participate  in  an  equality  of  political 
rights,  with  om*  fellow-Christians,  I  thought 
ft  to  be  only  iust  to  try  themselves  by  their 
own  test  I  believe,  that  the  Methodist  doe- 
trine  is  that  whksh  alone  of  the  assailants 
has  not  yet  been  exhibited.  Allow  me  now 
to  dwell  for  a  short  time  upon  their  confes- 
sion of  Faith. 

*T1ie  Doetrmea  and  Principlea  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  twentieth 
edition,  New  Yonc,  published  by  N.  Bangs 
&  T.  Mason,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch.  J.  C.  Totten,  printer,  9,  Bowery, 
1830"— «hall  be  my  text  Dook. 

It  ia  very  obvious  to  all  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  origin  of  our  several  Protestant 
denominations,  that  Methodism  waa  origin- 
ally bat  a  regular  and  methodical  practice  of 
the  religions  duties  of  the  Church  of  Protests 
ant  England,  but  in  process  of  time  it  has 
come  to  be  a  separate  denomination,  between 
which  and  the  church  whence  it  emanated 
there  are  many  things  not  only  discrepant  but 
eontnbdkstory:  not  onlv  things  indifierent  or 
upon  which  there  mignt  be  difference  with- 
out breach  of  communion:  but  upon  what 
ia  really,  and  [is]  known  to  be  essential. 
However,  we  must  necessarily  expect  to  find 
in  many  instances  a  mat  similarity  of  doc- 
trine.   Henee  as  we  Itnow  that  tfale  Chnreh 


of  England  and  the  American  Protectant 
Episcopal  Church  hold  the  doctrine  of  exclu- 
sive salvation ;  it  must  be  also  held  by  the 
Methodist  Church  unless  it  has  been  special* 
ly  abandoned.  As  we  have  no  evidence  of  thia 
Hpecial  abandonment,  we  must  be  of  opinion 
that  it  continues  to  be  still  a  tenet  of  the  so- 
ciety. This,  though  a  good  presumptive  ar- 
gument, and  nearly  conclusive  as  to  the  fiict» 
is  not  however  such  ground  as  I  should  be 
willing  to  rest  upon,  especially  in  a  case  like 
the  present  I  shall  therefore  use  positive 
proof. 

To  establish  my  position,  will  require  the 
attainment  of  two  results:  the  first,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Methodist  Church  doctrine, 
witho'ut  faith  there  is  no  salvation,  and  se* 
condly,  that  this  faith  exists  only  in  tho^e 
who  believe  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  I  shall 
add  another,  viz.  that  Roman  Catholics  have 
not  that  doctrine,  and  it  will  follow  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  excluded  from  salvation. 

The  work  which  I  shall  use  contains  two 
parts,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal :  section 
ii,  of  the  firat  part,  contains  the  **  Articles  of 
Religion:**  they  are  generally  taken  from 
those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Art  V,  p.  8,  corresponds  with  article  vi  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  ia  in 
the  following  words: 


"  The  BoLy  Scriptures  contain  all  thing  i 
sary  to  salvation :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not 
read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not 
to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be 
believed  a*  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought 
requinte  or  NaOBSAav  to  salvation." 

The  only  difference  ia  in  the  introducing 
the  particle  iheaJt  the  commencement  in 
this,  and  omitting  the  particle  the  heforefaUK 
Hence  it  is  clearly  implied  if  not  Ailfy  de- 
clared ;  that  the  belief  of  an  article  of  fiuth 
is  necessary  to  salvation.  In  p.  10,  we  have 
the  following  article : 

"  VIIL  Cf  Free  H^.— The  condition  of  man 
after  the  fidlof  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  torn 
and  prepare  himself,  by  hisown  natural strei^gth 
and  works,  to  faith^  and  calling  upon  Qod; 
Wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  dogoodworke, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the 
grace  of  God  by  Christ  prevention  us,  that  we 
may  have  a  good  will,  and  worJung  with  us» 
when  we  have  that  good  wilL** 

This  is  exactly  the  same  aa  article  x  of 
the  P.  £.  Church,  save  that  it  omits  the  word 
good  before  "•  works**  where  it  first  occnn^ 
and  which  virordgood  is  in  the  article  of  the 
P.  £.  Church,  from  this  article  we  are  ne- 
cessarily led  to  infer  that  our  good  worksde* 
pend  upon  faith,  or  are  identified  therewith, 
and  that  we  cannot  obtain  this  fnith,  or.do 
those  good  worka  without  the  aid  of  God'a 
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grace ;  indeed  the  plain  meaning  is  that  grace 
pFoducea  faith,  and  fiuth  produces  the  worka. 
80  that  we  have  no  good  work  without  fiuth 
as  its  foundation — hence  it  is  obvious  that  as 
we  cannot  be  saved  without  faith  or  good 
works,  or  both,  he  who  has  not  faith  cannot 
be  saved.  The  next  article  removes  all 
doubt  from  the  question,  art  iz,  p.  U : 

**  Of  the  JvMifieaiion  of  Man. — Wc  are  ac- 
oounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  CQurist  by 
faith,  and  not  for  our  own  warks  of  deserving ; 
— Wherefore, /Ao^iM  are/tuHJiedBY  rArmonr 
U  a  moH  wholetome  doctrine  and  verj  full  of 
comfort." 

This  is  word  for  word  so  for  as  it  has  refer- 
ence to  the  xith  article  of  the  P.  E.  Church; 
the  latter  refers  to  the  book  of  Homilies  for 
an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  justified  by  faith  only,  and  how  it  is 
wholesome  and  comfortable.  My  conclu- 
sion is,  the  Methodist  Church  requires  faith 
for  justification,  hence  either  a  person  might 
be  saved  without  being  justified,  or  he  cannot 
be  saved  without  having  faith:  our  Method- 
ist friends  are  far  from  asscrtinfir  that  an  un- 
justified man  can  be  saved,  and  they  neces- 
aarilv  teach  what  we  have  previously  seen  to 
be  tneir  doctrine,  that  only  they  who  have 
faith  will  be  saved:  and  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  exduHive  salvation  in  its  fullest  extent  and 
acceptation.  We  shall  see  this  further  con- 
firmed in  the  tenth  article. 

**  Of  Oood  Works, — ^Although  good  works, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after 
justification,  cannot  put  away  our  Rins,  and  en- 
dure the  severity  of  Ood's  judgments :  yet  are 
they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ, 
ana  spring  01U  of  a  tnte  and  lively  faith,  inso- 
i|iuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith'  mav  be  as 
evidently  known,  as  a  tree  Ls  difioemea  by  its 
fruit" 

The  variance  between  this  and  the  article 
xii  of  the  P.  E.  Church  consists  in  although 
being  substituted  for  albeit^  the  word  judg- 
ment being  made  plural,  and  omitting  the 
word  neoestarHy  aner  spring  out.  The  arti- 
cle in  each  case  exhibits  to  us  good  works 
aa  the  consequence  of  faitli :  and  in  each 
eaae  shows  the  necessity  of  fiuth  for  salva- 
tion. There  is  however  a  wide  difference 
between  the  substantial  doctrine  in  each,  for 
the  Methodist  does  not  assert  in  this  article 
that  ^ood  works  are  a  Tteoessary  consequence 
of  fiuth :  he  here  admits  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  faith  without  being  Tiecessarily 
productive,  whereas  the  P.  Ei.  Church  asserts 
that  the  works  must  necessarily  spring  out 
from  fiiith  wherever  it  does  exist ;  they  both 
agree  that  the  exhibition  of  good  v.'orks  is  an 
evikienee  of  the  existenee  of  fiuth,  or  belief 


without  which  there  is  no  justification.    We 
next  come  to  page  12,  article  xiiL 

**0f  the  C^urch.-^The  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  congregation  of  fiiithfiil  men,  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  duly  administered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of 
necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.** 

This  article  is  alike  in  both  churches,  and 
an  essential  mark  of  the  Church  is  that  the 
pure  word  of  Ood  is  preached  therein.  They 
who  will  not  believe  these  doctrines  cannot 
have  faith,  cannot  be  in  that  true  Church, 
cannot  be  justified,  cannot  be  saved.  For 
my  own  part  I  can  see  no  ground  for  saying 
that  any  Church  or  religious  society  that  I 
ever  heard  or  read  of,  is  not  equally  •charge- 
able as  is  ours  with  holding  this  doctrine.  J 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  a  few  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  P.  E.  and  Methodist 
Churcnes  apply  the  principle  specially  to  our 
Church. 

In  p.  13,  the  article  xiv  is  the  following: 

**  Of  Purgatory, — The  Romish  doctrine  con- 
cerning puigatorv,  pardon,  worshipping,  and 
adoration,  as  well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and 
also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly 
invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warrant  of 
Scripture,  but  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God." 

This  is  also  tlie  article  xii  of  the  P.  E. 
Church.  We  are  here  distinctly  ejected  from 
the  Church,  since  we  teach  what  is  repugnanl 
to  tlie  word(fChd,  consequently  not  the  pure 
word  of  God,  but  that  which  is  repugnani 
thereto,  and  of  course  not  grounded  upon  the 
warrant  of  Scripture.  The  next  article  charg- 
es us  with  what  is  also  said  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God,  article  xiv  which  is  ar- 
ticle xxiv  of  the  P.  £.  Church. 

**  Of  speaking  in  theeongregatian  in  enek  a 
ton^  as  the  People  understand, — It  is  a  thing 
plamly  repugnant  to  the  word  of  Gtod,  and  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  have  public 
prayer  in  the  Uhurch,  or  to  minister  the  sacra- 
ments, in  a  tongue  not  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple." 

Will  any  person  who  peruses  this  evidence* 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  say  that  we  are  treat- 
ed not  only  very  unceremoniously,  but  very 
illiberally,  by  gentlemen  whose  first  priocipte 
is,  that  neither  we  nor  thev  can  know  with 
i^aUible  certotTito  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passages  of  the  Bible,  and  that  each  person 
is  to  seek  for  knowled^  from  God  and  not 
to  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  any  Church, 
because  eacn  Church  ia  liable  to  err? 

In  page  14,  wc  are  eharsed  with  corrupt 
following t^  Ae  Apostles;  tnis  ia  m  aftiele  xvi 
and  corresponds  with  article  zxv  or  the  P. 
E.  Church.  I  really  do  not  understand  kvhat 
the  gentlemen  mean,  unkee  It  be  what  I  can- 
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not  belioTe  they  intended,  tluii  they  ehai|;e 
the  Apostles  with  comiption,  and  consequent- 
ly that  we  are  criminal  in  following  them. 
Bat  in  page  16,  pangraph  the  second  of  arti- 
cle zviii.  Of  the  Lord'^  Supper^  there  is 
another  specific  opposition  to  Crod's  pure  doc- 
trine charged  upon  us. 

"  IVuiBabstantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  sub- 
ttanee  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  BuppNBr  of  our 
Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,  but  u 
rtpufftuaU  to  the  plain  wordi  of  acripture^  OTsr- 
toroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  luUh 
giYCD  oocasioD  to  many  superstitiooa'* 

This  corresponds  to  article  xxviii  of  the 
P.  E.  Church.  Hitherto  we  were  charged 
with  opposing  the  word  of  €rod,  and  being 
superstitiona.  Now  the  sounds  begin  to  grow 
more  portentous:  our  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
and  otner  friends,  not  content  with  this,  which 
m  all  conscience  was  severe  enough,  add  ''is 
repugnant  to  ecmmon  tente  and  reason,  and 
hath  been  and  is  the  cause  of  gross  idolatries,** 
Poor,  senseless,  Popish  Tdiot^  and  gross  Idol- 
aters! Thank  you  gentlemen!  It  becomes 
YOU  to  lecture  us  and  to  rebuke  us  for  illi- 
berality.  Let  us,  however,  hear  a  little  more 
to  soothe  our  pride  and  to  excite  our  vanity. 
In  page  16,  article  xix,  the  Methodist  Church 
has 

**  Of  t>oth  kindtj^-The  ciip  of  the  Lord  is  not 
to  be  denied  to  the  lay-people :  for  both  the 
parts  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  oy  Christ's  (nrdi- 
nance  and  commandment,  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  all  Chiistaans  alike.'' 

The  P.  E.  Chureh  has  the  word  sacrament 
for  supper.  The  declaration  herein  contained 
is  that  communion  under  one  kind  is  contrary 
to  the  ordinance  and  commandment  of  Christ ; 
of  course  then  we  are  charged  with  this  cri- 
minality. In  the  same  page,  article  xx  agrees 
word  for  word  W!th  article  xxvi  of  the  P.  E. 
Church,  except  that  the  verbs  which  I  have 
ptttin  tto/tcs  are  in  the  past  tense  there;  here 
they  are  in  the  present,  and  the  fiible  and  de- 
ceit here,  are  there  in  the  plural. 

•  Of  the  one  oblation  of  Christ,  finished  vpon 
the  Cross. — ^The  offering  of  Christ  once  maae,  is 
that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satis- 
ftction  for  aU  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both 
original  tfid  actual;  and  there  is  none  other  sa- 
Usaction  for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the 
sacrifice  of  masses,  in  the  whidi  it  is  commonly 
said,  that  the  I'liest  doth  ofier  Christ  for  the 
qait^  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain 
or  guilt,  is  a  blanhemous  fahU  and  dangerous 
deceUr 

Our  frienda  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
at  the  eondttsion  of  their  xxxvth  article,  have 
this  paaaaire  for  our  benefit: 


"Therefore  we  reject  all  mixtures  and  DAM- 
HABLB  INVEinrOIf S  which  men  have  add- 
ed unto^  cr  blended  with  the  sacraments.** 


And  in  the  Catechism  for  the  xxx  Lord's 
Day,  page  68,  Q.  80,  we  are  ftirther  oompli- 
nfented: 

**  Q.  80.  What  difference  is  there  between  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  Popish  Mass  f 

**A,  The  Lord's  Supper  testifies  to  us,  that 
we  have  a  fuU  pardon  of  all  sin  by  the  only 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  himself  has 
once  accomplished  on  the  cross ;  and,  that  we^ 
by  the  Holjr  Qhost,  are  ingrafted  into  Christ, 
who^  according  to  the  human  nature,  is  now  not 
on  earth,  but  m  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of 
Ood  his  Father,  and  will  there  be  worshipped 
by  \a;  but  the  mass  tsaeheth  that  the  lising  emd 
dead  have  not  the  pardon  of  sins  through  th/t 
st^eringB  of  Christ,  unless  Christ  is  also  daily 
offered  for  them  by  the  Priests;  and  further, 
that  Christ  is  bodily  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  therefore  is  to  be  worshipped  in 
them ;  BO  that  the  mass  at  bottom,  is  nothing 
else  than  a  denial  of  the  one  sacrifice  and  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  accursed  idolatry.'' 

The  good  gentlemen  will  please  to  allow 
me  to  know  what  the  mass  is;  and  with  that 
knowledge  I  beg  leave  to  inform  them  that  I 
do  not  &licvo  even  White  himself  would 
have  been  so  barefaced  as  to  assert  that  the 
propositions  which  I  have  marked  in  iialits 
m  the  answer  which  they  teach  their  chil- 
dren are  true.  Roman  Catholics  do  not  teach 
either  of  tho»e  two  oropositions,  and  the  mass 
teaches  nothing.  Our  Baptist  brethren,  page 
61,  kindly  join  our  Presbyterian  brethren  m 
the  following  assertion,  chap,  xxix,  art.  2 : 

*'  So  that  Popish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  they 
call  it,  is  most  abominably  injurious  to  Christ^ 
own  and  only  sacrifice,  the  alone  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  elect." 

The  Methodist,  in  page  45,  prescribing  the 
trial  for  candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  answer 
2,  places  as  a  requisite  condition  "a  just  con- 
ception of  salvation  by  faith,^  and  at  an  ordi- 
nation of  an  elder,  p.  141,  requires  him  to  be 
**  ready  with  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and 
drive  atoay  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines 
contrary  to  God's  word;^  and  in  ordaining  a 
Bishop,  p.  154,  requires  of  him,  in  addition,  to 
promise  **both  privately  and  openly  to  call 
upon  and  enconrage  others  to  tlie  same.** 

I  have  been  tedioua,  but  upon  this  topic  I 
have  done  for  the  present  I  believe  then,  it 
must  appear  extraordinary  that  clergymen  of 
those  several  Churches  should  have  com- 
bined to  unite  with  the  writer  of  the  **  Evi- 
dence^ in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  If  your  leaders,  whom  it  would  be  uncha- 
ritable to  suspect  of  the  latter  feeling,  have  so 
fiir  receded  finom  the  Roman  creed  as  to  allow 
us  tlte  common  privileges  of  Christianity,  and 
can  oonscientiouBly  swear  to  protect  and  en- 
courage the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
let  them,  in  the  name  of  truth,  speak  openly 
before  the  world,  And  be  the  fint  to  remove  thair 
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obttade  to  mutiul  benevoleace,  and  perfect 
eommunity  of  political  privileged — the  doctrine 
of  exdusive  saLvation  m  your  OhurcL  Cancel 
bat  that  one  article  from  vour  creed,  and  all 
liberal  men  in  Europe  will  offer  you  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  Your  other  doctrines  con- 
cern but  yourselves ;  this  endangers  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  every  man  living,  and  tluit  in 
proportion  to  your  goodness:  it  makes  your 
'very  benevolence  a  curse.** 

My  friends,  we  have  too  long  suffered  un- 
der iniurious  and  unfounded  imputations :  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  ourselves  vili- 
fied as  the  only  intolerant  Church  in  Christen- 
dom, as  the  only  Church  which  taught  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation;  we  ought  not 
to  permit  this  any  longer-— without  any  di- 
minution of  charity,  without  any  vioUtion  of 
friendship,  without  any  loss  of  affection  for 
our  brethren  of  other  Churches,  let  us  make 
them  feel  that  we  are  at  least  as  liberal  as 
any  of  them.  I  am  fully  aware  that  several 
who  hail  under  the  names  of  those  Churches 
will  answer,  that  they  do  not  believe  all  the 
doctrines  which  those  Churches  teach.  But 
surely  the  clergy  will  not  say  so ;  they  at  all 
events  believe  what  they  profess  to  teach,  and 
of  course  they  believe  this  doctrine.  When  the 
other  gentlemen  shall  have  determined  upon 
what  Siey  will  please  to  believe,  and  give  us 
an  exhibition  of  their  tenets,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  the  case  as  plain  iir  their  regard,  pro- 
vided they  go  but  one  line  beyond  this  posi- 
tion. Every  person,  good  and  bad,  that  ever 
va$  created  teiU  be  saved,  without  any  endur- 
ance of  punishment:  and  truth  and  error  are 
equally  acceptable  to  God:  neither  does  he  take 
into  account  whether  a  person  has  been  indif- 
farent  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  engaged  in 
itsinvesti0ation,nor  whether  he  has  made  it  the 
rv2e  of  his  conduct,  or  been  careless  as  to  what 
rule  he  observed.  The  least  advance  beyond 
this  line  is  embracing  a  doctrine  of  exclusive 
■alvation. 

I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  <"  Evidence.** 

Yours,  dLc.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8,  C,  April  3, 1827. 

letteTxxxl 

7h  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
o^  America. 
Mr  ^lEHDs, — I  have,  I  trust,  fully  estab- 
lished the  following  points:  viz.  1.  That  a 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  taught  by 
•very  religious  society.  2.  That  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  did  not  drive  out  the  Pro- 
testant sectaries,  because  of  ^their  refusal  to 
abandon  the  doctrines  which  their  predeces- 
sors had  given  to  them,  as  derived  from  the 
AposUes.  3.  That  the  first  Protestants  went 
cut  firom  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  be- 


cause she  would  not  abandon  the  doetrinea 
which  she  had  recdved  from  the  Apostles 
throu^  their  successors,  and  which  Roman 
Catholics  also  believed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures.  4.  That  the  persons 
who  so  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as- 
serted that  she  erred  in  keeping  those  doc- 
trines, and  that  their  regard  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  and  the  purity  of  their  religion 
obliged  them  to  leave  her  commnnton.  6. 
That  this  is  on  their  part  an  assertion  that 
only  they  who  reject  talse  doctrine  and  ad- 
here to  the  pure  and  true  doctrine  can  be 
saved.  6.  That  they  have  separated  from 
each  other  into  a  vast  number  of  sects  and 
divisions,  each  of  which  denounces  the  rest 
as  erroneous  in  one  or  more  points  of  doe- 
trine,  and  justifies  its  separation  upon  the 
ground  of  the  high  obligation  of  adhering  to 
truth  and  rejecting  error.  7.  That  they  all 
denounce  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
bigoted  and  intolerant  and  tyrannical,  for 
not  admitting  as  true,  a  principle  whose  truth 
they  all  deny,  viz.  that  it  is  a  matter  of  nidif> 
ference  in  the  siffht  of  God  whether  a  per- 
son adheres  to  reu^ous  truth  or  to  religious 
error,  provided  he  is  a  good,  moral  man.  6. 
That  whilst  they  com^in  of  being  styled 
heretics  or  choosers  of  doctrines,  by  the  R<v 
man  Catholic  Church,  they  feel  themselves 
justified  in  calling  her  a  corrupter  of  God*a 
word,  the  false  Church,  a  lying  harlot,  the 
synagogue  of  satan,  the  scarlet  ***** 
of  B&ylon ;  her  members  idolatora ;  her  cler* 
Sff,  l^ing  prophets,  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, uups  of  the  devil ;  and  their  chief  Bishops 
Antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion. 9.  That  this  unbecoming  language  is 
not  only  that  of  ages  gone  by,  but  that  c( 
the  present  day ;  not  that  which  is  used  in 
a  moment  of  irritation,  but  in  the  hours  oi 
deliberate  and  most  solemn  and  serious  re- 
flection; not  by  the  rabble  drawcanairs,  who 
seek  for  temporary  notice  and  a  daily  morsel, 
without  any  farther  hopes,  but  by  dignified 
prelates,  learned  ministers,  wise  elders,  pro- 
vident deacons,  and  grave  synods ;  it  is  lan- 
guage embodied  in  the  awful  formuUriea 
of  faith,  for  the  edification  of  the  san^mo- 
nious,  for  the  direction  of  the  preacher,  for 
the  information  of  the  inquirer,  and  to  be 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  youthful  mind, 
even  from  the  first  lispings  of  artless  and  v> 
suspecting  infancy. 

Yes,  my  friends,  whilst  the  Church  of  Bish- 
op Kemp,  and  those  of  his  associates,  use 
such  language  as  this,  they  dare  before  a 
judicious  public  to  arraign  us  who  have  not 
returned  railing  for  their  railing,  or  reproa^ 
for  their  scoffing,  though  they  have  thus  de- 
nounced us  in  weir  doctrinal  works.  I  have 
never  known  efironiefy  to  equal  that  of 
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asi 


wbieh  those  Right  Reverend  and  Reverand 
approvers  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Blanco 
White  are  guilty.  They  may,  if  they  will, 
set  to  work  upon  the  amendment  and  revi- 
lioQ  of  their  doctrinal  formularies,  they  may, 
if  they  will,  make  their  pure  religion  more 
pure;  with  all  this  we  have  no  concern;  but 
we  should  not  suffer  them  with  impunity  to 
charge  us  with  holding  a  more  intolerant 
doctrine  than  they  do,  when  in  truth  ours  is 
more  liberal,  than  is  the  most  liberal  of 
theirs. 

I  have  done  for  the  present  with  the  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salvation;  not  that  I  have 
exhausted  my  topics,  but  that  I  fear  having 
tired  my  readers.  Should  the  holy  alliance 
of  our  opponents  desire  it,  they  shall  be 
treated  to  as  much  more  as  they  may  be 
pleased  to  call  for :  I  have  it  made  up  by  me, 
resdv  to  order. 

White  now  passQs  to  another  topic,  p.  72. 

**  Believe  a  man  who  has  spent  the  best  years 
ef  his  life  where  Catholicism  is  professed  with- 
oat  the  check  of  dissenting  opinions ;  where  it 
huniriates  on  the  soil,  wluch  fire  and  sword 
have  cleared  of  whatever  might  stunt  its  natu- 
nl  and  genuine  growth ;  a  growth  incessantly 
watched  over  by  the  head  of  your  Church,  and 
hb  authorized  representatives,  the  Inqutsitors." 

This  portion  of  the  chapter,  according  to 
its  beading  in  the  title,  I  expected,  would  give 
us  abundant  evidence  of  all  the  atrocities  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  I  therefore  looked  lor  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  correct  statement  of 
the  nature  of  that  institution ;  but  really  there 
is  so  little  upon  the  subject,  that  I  must  leave 
that  history  to  another  place,  in  which  it 
shall  be  niore  appropriately  introduced.  After 
I  shall  have  concluded  my  examination  of 
White's  **  Evidence,**  I  have  by  me  another 
work,  in  the  examination  of  which  it  will  be 
more  properly  given. 

White  calls  upon  us  to  believe  him.  Be- 
lieve whom?— -Look  to  my  Letters  V,  VI, ^. 
and  will  you  believe  him  ¥— >  Spain  haa  clear- 
ed the  soil  with  fire  and  sword."  At  all 
events,  the  Inquisition  was  no  sword;  the 
Knigs  of  Spun  used  it  in  their  wars  with  the 
Moors;  but  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
why  sre  we  to  be  made  accountable  for  the 
ragwations  bv  which  the  Spanish  goyemment 
•ecured  itseli  affainst  the  secret  attempts^ 
an  enemy  which  had  long  kept  its  people  in 
bondage,  and  whidi  no,w  nearly  onven  out 
by  the  sword,  sought  to  insinuate  itself  con- 
cealed in  the  country,  to  make  new  attempts 
•tits  subjugation?  Let  me  put  a  case,  which 
bemg  of  times  now  before  us,  will  be  better 
undOTstood,  and  will  perhaps  even  justify  the 
Spsnish  p<^y.  •Suppose  the  cause  of  Greece 
tnumphttit;  wonla  our  American  patrons  of 
ttaaeo  MHiite  eondemn  the  polwy  wliieh 


would  exclude  the  Turks  from  that  libera- 
ted country  over  which  they  had  so  long 
domineered  ?  Would  they  condemn  the  policy 
which  dreading  tlie  return  of  those  oppres- 
sors, would  create  a  tribunal  to  inquire  after 
such  as  might  remain  concealed  or  disguised 
and  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
again  subjugating  their  former  tributaries? 
Yet  this  would  be  exactly  what  White  calls 
clearing  the  soil  with  the  sword  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  the  tribunal  puniahed  with 
death  by  burning  those  discovered  enemies, 
it  would  be  clearing  it  by  fire.    This«  was 
the  origin  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  a  tribu* 
nal  created  in  1480,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
belU,  to  ffuard  their  territories  against  the 
return  of  Saracenic  dominion.    Neither  were 
the  Spanish  Inquisitors  the  **  authorized  re- 
presentatives of  the  head  of  our  ChttrdL** 
The  King  of  Spain  named  an  Inquisitor 
general  for  all  his  territories;  this  name  was 
transmitted  to  the  Pope  for  his  approbation ; 
the  local  Inquisitors  were  nominated  by  thia* 
genera],  but  they  had  no  power  in  virtue  of 
this  nomination,  until  it  was  approved  of  and 
confirmed  by  the  King:  the  monarch  also 
appointed  a  council  to  sit  with  the  Inquisitor 
general,  and  by  the  King*8  authority  ffuniliara 
or  officers  of  the  local  tribunals  were  ap- 
pointed from  amongst  the  nobility,  by  the 
supreme  council :  thus  it  was  not  a  triounal 
of  authorized  representatives  of  the  Pope, 
but  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  was  estab- 
lished not  against  heretics,  but  against  the 
ancient  Saracenic  enemies  of  the  Spanish 
people.  The  Kings  of  Spain  seeing  the  deso- 
lating wars  of  Germany  and  the  convulsiona 
of  France,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
religion,  and  having  unity  and  peace  at  hoine, 
charged  the  same  tribunal  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction into  their   territoriea  of  those 
strife-creating  fiictions  which  tortured  the 
minds  and  amkted  the  bodies  of  other  na- 
tions ;  they  believed  that  the  way  to  heayaa 
was  open  to  tiie  professors  of  the  ancient 
religion,  and  they  saw  no  neoeesity  for  intn^ 
du^ng  theological  discord  and  tumultuous 
wranglers  into  a  land  which  was  now  enjoy- 
ing some  repose.    It  is  indeed  extraordinaij 
that  White  should  scarcely  ever  give  even  a 
coloring  of  truth  to  his  statementa.    Hia 
book  was  written  in  the  year  1826,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  Inquisition  did  not  exist,  when 
he  well  knew  there  was  no  such  tribunal  in 
Spam,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  ^'the  growth 
ofCatholicism  ti  watched  over  by  the  head 
of  our  Church,  and  Ma  authorized  represen- 
tatives the  Inquisitors.'* 

I  have  m  a  former  letter  taken  to  pieoes 
the  fable  which  he  gives  us  in  p.  73,  concern- 
ing his  mother  and  the  Inquiaition.  I  shall 
Bol  thfliefore  now  rerert  to  it;  but  shall 
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hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  this  his  second 
letter,  p.  74. 

''Such  is  the  spirit  of  eoelesiiistical power  to 
which  you  submit.  The  monstrous  laws  of 
which  I  speak,  do  not  belong  to  a  remote  pe- 
riod: the  J  existed  in  full  force  fifteen  years 
ago :  thej  were  republished,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  at  a  later  period.** 

But  Mr.  White  here  asserts  a  deliberate 
falsehood.  His  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  power  which  he  describes  is  that  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  has  never  been 
in  force  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  As  well 
might  he  tell  the  Irish  Catholics  ^at  the 
King  of  Spain  could  nominate  the  archbish- 
op  of  Armagh  because  the  Pope  consented 
to  his  nominating  the  archbishop  of  Toledo: 
as  well  mifirht  he  have  asserted  that  the 
Church  lands  in  In^lund  belong  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishops,  because  the  King  of  Spain 
agreed  with  the  Pope  that  the  Church  lands 
or  his  dominions  should  belong  only  to  Ro- 
man Catholics.  This  is  the  discreditable 
sophistry  of  endeavoring  to  establish  general 
conclusions  as  the  result  of  special  premises. 
I  would  be  just  as  well  warranted  in  charg- 
ing the  Protestant  Bishops  of  America  with 
voting  the  persecution  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
There  is  here  also  a  wilfhl  concealment  of 
the  truth:  viz.  that  the  tribunal  has  been 
abolished,  and  that  the  Pope  refused  to  be 
concerned  in  its  restoration — p.  75. 

"  If  some  o{  your  writers  assums  the  tone  of 
fi'eedom  which  belongs  to  this  age  and  country ; 
if  you  profess  your  Faith  without  compulsion ; 
you  may  thank  the  Protestant  laws  which  pro- 
tect you.  Is  there  a  spot  in  the  universe  where 
a  Roman  Catholic  may  throw  off  his  mental 
allegiance  except  where  Protestants  have  con- 
tended for  that  right,  and  sealed  it  with  their 
blood  r 

Of  all  the  barefaced  effrontery  which  ever 
was  possessed  by  any  writer,  the  compiler 
of  this  passage  must  have  had  the  greatest 
share ;  or  he  must  be  the  most  ignorant  man 
who  has  attempted  to  treat  of  such  a  subject. 
He  is  addressing  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  whose  predecessors  have  written  at 
-several  periods,  during  centuries  before  tibey 
were  persecuted  for  adhering  to  their  reli- 
gion, with  the  same  freedom  that  they  do 
now :  to  men  whose  fathera  when  they  pro- 
fessed their  fidth  before  Protestants  existed 
did  so  without  compulsion ;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  British  Catholics.  They  were  Catho- 
lica  who  refused  to  permit  ti^e  Popes  to  in- 
terfere with  their  national  rights,  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Great  Charter,  who  pro- 
elaimed  that  they  would  not  have  the  laws  of 
England  ehaiyed^  who  paaiyd  the  statutes  of 
Mortmain  ana  of  Ffvmunire.    Is  it  possible 


that  the  sponsors  of  White  can,  even  in 
America,  assert  without  blushing  that  the 
British  and  Irish  Catholics  may  now  thank 
the  disgraceful  code  of  Protestant  laws  by 
which  they  are  persecuted  for  their  religion, 
for  the  abdity  to  confess  their  fidth  wi^oot 
compulsion  ?  There  never  existed  a  law  in 
Ireland  to  compel  a  man  to  ^feas  any  faith 
or  system  of  religion,  until  Protestant  laws 
were  made  to  compel  Catholics  to  profess 
the  Protestant  reli^on,  and  to  torture  them 
if  they  refused.  Will  Bishop  Kemp  have  the 
goodness  to  produce  the  law  if  it  existed  ? 
or  state  a  single  instance  of  persecution  upon 
the  score  of  religion  in  Ireland  until  the  time 
of  King  Henry  VIII,  whom  God  raised  up 
as  ho  did  Josias,  and  Ezechias? 

Protestants  never  contended  for  the  right 
of  conscience  in  Naples,  and  never  sealed  it 
with  tiieir  blood  in  that  region  or  in  Sicily, 
nor  in  the  States  of  the«Church,  nor  in  Bra- 
zil :  yet  in  these  and  several  other  spots  of 
tJie  universe,  Roman  Catholics  may  and  do 
leave  their  Church,  and  openly  profess  hav- 
ing thrown  off  their  mMital  allegiance.  Thus 
every  particle  of  this  paragraph,  is  a  tissus 
of  untruth  and  unblushing  effh>ntery.  One 
would  imagine  by  his  style  and  manner  that 
he  felt  confident'  that  Irotestants  never  in- 
terfered with  the  freedom  of  conscience. 
What  does  he  say  to  the  penal  laws  whose 
continuance  and  whose  enforcement  he  ad- 
vocates? Could  Geoige  IV  throw  off  his 
mental  allegiance,  for  I  will  not  charge  him 
with  the  imitation  of  Wliite*s  own  hypocrisy, 
without  losing  his  crown  1  Could  Mr.  Can- 
ning hold  his  place  as  Secretary  of  State  if 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic !  Could  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  wear  his  golden  chain 
if  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  Could  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  vote  in  the  house  of  Peen 
if  he  becanie  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  Could  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  or  Mr.  Brougham  retain  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  they  be- 
came Roman  Catholics'  Could  the  Duke  of 
Wellin^^ton  retain  his  office  of  commaiider- 
in-chie^or  could  Marquis  Weilesley  retain 
the  government  of  Ireland,  if  they  became 
Roman  Catholics?  Could  Sir  Wm.  M'Ma- 
hon  keep  his  place  as  Master  of  Uie  Rolls 
in  Ireland,  if  he  professed  the  religion  of  his 
parents  and  of  his  youth  ?  Coukfthe  beadle 
of  any  hall  m  a  British  or  the  Irish  University, 
could  the  lowest  officer  of  the  meanest  cor- 
poration retain  his  place  and  change  his  reli- 
gion?— ^Why  did  the  Swiss  Protestant  can- 
ton turn  Mr.  Hailer,  but  three  years  siooe, 
from  his  piaoe  in  her  council  7  Beoanse  be 
took  the  liberty  of  changing  his  religion  sod 
returning  to  the  Church  of  his  anoeetors. 

"  I  know  that  your  Ohurdi  modifies  bertntole- 
ranoe  aooordiDg  to  cjicnmstanfes,  and  that  aha 
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tdlentes  in  Franee,  after  tlie  roToliition,  the  ^'BaiitmsIamptnnaded^BoiiiertilliliiDkB 

Huguenots,  whom  ahe  would  have  burnt  in  Spain  in  oonformitr  with  her  former  conduct,  and  jet 

a  few  jears  ago,  and  whom  she  would  doom  to  the  Roman  GathoUcs  of  these  kingdoms  dinient 

nome  indefinite  ptmishment,  little  short  of  the  Irom  her  on  this  point ;  thej  have  already  be- 

stake,  at  this  present  moment    Such  conduct  gun  to  use  the  Protestant  rieht  of  private  fuda- 

is  unworthy  of  the  claims  which  Rome  con-  ^^^^  upon  onk  of  the  articles  or  their  uitn ; 

tends  for,  and  would  du^graoe  the  most  obscure  and  I  maj  hope  the/  will  fbUow  me  in  the 

leader  of  a  paltry  sect.    If  she  still  claims  the  examination  of  that  uleged  dirine  authority, 

right  of  wieldinff  *  the  sword  of  Peter/  why  by  which  they  are  prevented  from  extending  it 

does  she  conceal  it  under  her  mantle  ?    If  not,  to  alu" 

^y  does  she  not  put  an  end  to  more  than  rp.  •     .     .^»     k^««;««  *u^  «„^o*iV«  -«^ 

hi^  the  mi««ies  Ld  degmdatioa  of  Italy,  ^*?  ^if^''*K  ^"u^  }^^  question,  and 

Spain,  Portugal  and  Spa^h  America,  by  at  !!f*H."^  the  truth  ofwhat  is  untrue.    The 

onoe  dedaringthat  men^^^aeeimntable  ^yto  C^athohcs  of  Irekind  and  Bntam  do  not  dia- 

Godfvr  tkeir  reliffious  belief,  and  that  iittiere  ^^^  ^om  the  doctrinea  of  their  Church  upon 

ond  eotuieutUiinu' persuation  mutt  bath  in  tki»  ^^t  point,  but  tliey   adhere   thereto ;  and 

andihe  next  world,  be  a  valid pUa/or  the  par-  White  misrepreaentH  and  involves  [the  quea- 

don  of  error  t    Does  the  Church  of  Roooe  really  tion] ,  and  after  having  endeavored  to  render 

nrofess  this  doctrine  ? — It  is  then  a  saered  duty  it  obscure,  states  that  which  is  not  the  fact 

for  her  to  remove  at  once  that  scandal  of  OhriM-  He   appends   a   note   to   this    letter,    to 

tianity,  that  intolerance  which  the  conduct  of  show  that  the  friar  Alphonftus  de  Castro, 

Popes  and  councils  has  invariably  upheld.*'  who  preached  against  the  persecution  of  the 

Upon  wliat  doea  this  rhapsody  rest?    Up-  ^^^^^  Protestonts,  under  Mary,  wrote  a 

on  a  false  assumption,  vix.  thai  the  koman  *^?^  *^  P^ve  that  the  laws  which  enacted 

Catholie  Church  has  done  what  she  has  not  ^?''**  *°^  canonical  pumshment  agaiiwt  here- 
done:  that  is,  that  she  has  enacted  the  civil  1  ^^S^'?'?  J"*^'  ^"^  thatthe  Fourth  Council 

Uws  of  the  various  nations  in  whfch  her  fiiiUr  2f  T""'^^  ^^^  """^  ^  ^^^^  "^  ^'  ^^^^f^ 

was  professed.     8he  neither  tolerates  the  BuUer  says  it  was.    With  respect  to  the 

Huguenot  in  France,  nor  has  she  desii«d  to  f"?"*  *^  '»  matter  of  notonet;r,  and  admitted 

bum  him  in  Spain,  and  she  ha^  no  puniHh-  l"«lor> » that  he  oreached  against  persec^^^^^^^ 

ment  to  inflict  upon  him.    She  asserts  that  i^®"  ^!^  ^'^  sponsors  of  White  wdl  ad. 

he  has  departed  from  the  doctrines  which  ^"^?  *  ^^^  passage  from  his  book  to  con- 
his  fathers  received  from  tiie  Apostie^  and  '  ^"^^  ^*«  ?^^«  "^^  *"»  aermon,  it  will  be 
that  his  tenets  are  not  conformafiTto  those  :  ^^  enough  for  me  to  reply  to  their  asser- 
which  came  down  from  the  beginninff.    She  |  ^^^T" ^  ^\^T  P'^T*    .,  **1J?  ^^"^^  ^c 

wields  indeed  the  sword  of  Peter,  but  not  to  ^^"^ .  ^"^^  '^P^'  ^*^^,  Council  of 


eat  off  the  ear  of  Malohus,  for  such  is  not 


Toledo,  it  was  a  mere  question  between  Mr. 


her  commission,  but  to  cut  offfrom  her  com.  =  ®"^f  \"1.)^*^'I^  *"  *?!?  ™^^*^  of  treating 
munion  those  who  would  corrupt  her  doc  i^^^/'-'^'^^i*^  ^^?r  ^\  T^  d»«I^o"esty. 
trine,  or  rebel  against  the  authority  commit-  ^^  ^'^  t^vidcnce,  he,  as  I  have  shown,  en- 
ted  by  Christ  to  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  ^""^^t^  J^  conclude,  from  the  establishment 
haspWdasgovemorsintheChurchofGod.  ;  V^  the  Inquisition  against  the  Moors  and 
For  my  pSi,  I  cannot  see  either  miserj'  •'^^'^  ^»?*  ^^i^''^  Cathoic  country  held  ^e 
or  degradation  in  any  pUce  equal  to  that    «J^e  principle,  and  that  it  was  enforced  by 

which  existe  in  Ireland;  in  consequence  of  I  ^  ^^^'^^'l*^  ^*'?5^;.*«^**Sao  f  ^^^^^ 
the  unholy  effort  which  the  British  Chureh  J^'".**^^  ^^^  ^"'  »"  P'  238»  he  .diacovew, 
and  State'have  made  to  force  a  people  to  act  f«[  ^  V^  purposes,  the  disUnction  whieb 
againKtUieir  conscience.  Will  Bishop  Kemp  i  h*ve  drawn,  and  protests  against  Mr.  But- 
have  the  kindness  to  exhibit  to  me  any  thing  *«'  »  dedacmg  a  general  concluwon  from  a 
to  equal  what  I  produce?  As  to  the  next  !  mere  Spanish  case ;  and  founds  his  explami. 
part,  the  Chureh  of  Rome  admits  the  imn-  |  f.*^**  ^*  notorious  fact  upon  the  surmise  of 
ciple  with  its  proper  restrictions;  but  she  »^«  '^^"  'T^^^'^^J^^  ^\  induction  of  hu 
denies  tiiat  this  ^ncere  conviction  upon  sufli.  ««»;>r«^«W%,p.a39.  I  shallnotnow,  how- 
cient  grounds,  existe  in  those  caa^  where  ,  «.^^^!  ^^"^^  *"™  *"^.''u*5?  ?*J?*""*^*^^  ^^  * 
White  assume*  tiiat  it  does,  and  I  deny  the  fP*"^?**  *^  of  Spanish  discijAne,  as  mv  oV 
fiu»t  whuh  Wh«4A  imnliAiilv  ^Mito,.**^  -  tK.t    J<^t  i«  not  to  Vindicate  the  kingdom  of  Spam, 


&et  which  White  impliedly  asterts,  ""that 
the  conduct  of  Popes  and  Councils  has  iiv- 
variaUy  upheld  snch  intoleimnoe  as  is  the 
■eandal  of  Chriatianity."  It  is  not  my  duty 
to  prove  a  negative,  but  I  am  ready  to  meet 
any  one  who  undertakea  to  prove  the  affir- 
native,  and  to  give  him  suflieient  returns  for 
•ny  instonees  whiob  he  might  adduce. 


let't  iH  not  to  vinaicatc  tne  kingdom  of  Spain, 
but  the  Catholk  Chureh ;  and  the  Council  of 
Toledo  is  not  a  General  Council. 

Upon  the  postscript  to  this  letter,  I  shaU 
m»ke  a  verj  short  remark : 

"  PosTRCRipr.— Want  of  books,  or  rather  wan^ 
of  auffident  health  to  undergo  the  fiitiffoe 
attd  disQomlbrt  of  ooosiiltii^  them  in  public 
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ies,  had  made  me  ptooeed  in  the  oompo- 
aitioD  of  these  *  Letters,'  deriFiog  the  matenab 
from  my  own  stores,  and  from  the  book  itself, 
against  the  general  tendency  of  which  I  was 
induced  to  take  up  the  pen.  My  knowledge  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  doctrines  led  me  soon  to 
conclude  that  Mr.  Butler  was  a  writer  who,  on 
the  iairest  construction,  knew  how  to  divert  his 
adTersaries  from  all  the  weak  points  of  his 
cause.  Yet  I  trusted  that  the  accuracy  of  his 
quotations  might  be  depended  upon,  especially 
when  he  gave  us  mUhorixed  ttaletnents  of  the 
HoMAN  Cathouo  Tenets.  The  translation  of 
the  creed  of  Pius  IV,  which  Mr.  Butler  inserted 
in  lus  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi,  was, 
therefore,  the  only  document  of  that  kind  from 
which  I  deduced  my  arguments,  to  prove  the 
duty  incumbent  on  Komai\  Catholics  to  propa- 
gate their  religion  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  fiuled 
m  proving  that  fact  by  inference,  my  readers 
will  decide.  Sut^  upon  a  revision  of  my  ar^- 
ments,  I  do  not  regret  that  an  omimon,  which 
I  subsequently  discovered,  in  Mr.  Butler's  trans- 
lation of  that  creed,  deprived  me,  at  first,  of 
the  easiest  and  most  direct  proof  which  I  could 
wish  to  support  my  assertion.  For  had  I  con- 
sulted tlie  original  at  once,  the  poaitive  confir- 
mation which  that  document  gives  it,  and  my 
own  familiar  conviction  of  its  truth,  would  have 
induced  me  to  save  myself  the  exertion  of  fully 
developing  my  argument  As  it  now  happerts, 
I  flatter  myself  ilrni  my  readers  will  eive  me 
■ome  credit  for  accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  when  they  shall 
■ee  thai  a  theoretical  reasoning  from  her  estab- 
lished general  principles,  fully  and  aocuratelv 
agrees  with  a  positive  injunction  of  the  Churdn 
<n  Rome,  of  which  lapse  of  time  had  made  me 
foiget  the  existence. 

*'Let  us,  then,  compare  the  last  article  in 
Kr.  Butler's  translation  of  the  creed,  with  the 
original 

*'Mr.  Butler's  translation:  'This  true  Ca- 
tholic fiiith,  out  of  which  none  can  be  saved, 
which  I  now  freely  profess,  and  truly  hold, 
I,  N.,  promise,  vow,  aiKl  swear  most  constantly 
to  hold  and  profess  the  same  whole  and  entire, 
with  Ood's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  Ufe. 
Amen.' 

*'The  Latin  original:  *Hanc  veram  Catho- 
licam  fidem,  extra  quam  nemo  salvus  esse  po- 
test, qnam  in  pnesenti  sponte  profiteer,  et  vera- 
eiter  teneo,  eandem  integram,  et  inviolatam, 
i»que  ad  extremum  vitie  spatium  constantis- 
■ime   (Deo  adjuvanto)   retmere  et  confiteri, 

ATQUX  A  MXIH  SUBfiina,  VEL  ILU8  QUOECM  CURA 
AD  n  IN  MUNEaX  MEO  SPEOTABIT,  TEMSai,  DO- 
CXai,  ST  PEiBDICAEI,  QUANTUM  IN  ME  EElT,  CUEA- 
tUaUM  EGO  IDEM  N.  8PONDEO,  VOVSO,  AO  JUEa' 

"Now,  the  words  in  small  capitals,  omitted 
by  Mr.  Butler,  contain  the  very  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  strongest  argument  against  the  ad- 
nianbiltty  of  Rmnan  Catholics  to  parliament. 
For  if  the  moat  aolemn  prolMsion  ot  their  faith 
hya  ooevery  ooa  of  her  m«nberB  who  BMOTa 


A  FLAOB  or  lEPumNOB,  the  duty  of  *proemHmffi 
thai  aU  under  him,  b}f  virftie  if  hU  cfiee,  imm 
hold,  tea4ih,  and  PREACH  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  this  under  an 
oath  and  vow ;  how  can  such  men  engage  to 
preserve  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  in  these  realms. 

**  When,  in  the  New  Times  of  the  6th  of  April, 
I  exposed  this  important  omission  before  the 
public,  I  thought  that  Mr.  Butler  would  have 
explained  the  origin  of  it.  But  I  am  not  aware 
of  his  having  given  any  explanation.  Neither 
on  tliat,  nor  on  the  present  occasion,  is  it  my 
intention  to  oast  a  suspicion  on  that  gentle- 
man's good  fisith  t  He  probMy  copied  fnm 
eome  garbled  tranekUi&n,  prepared  bjf  leu  ecrw- 
puUme  members  of  hie  eommmmon,  mho  wiehed 
to  conceal  the  real  tenets  ijir  TBBm  onuBoa 
from  a  Proteetant  public.  At  all  events,  this 
fresh  instance  of  inaccuracy,  on  a  most  impcff- 
tant  point,  gives  additional  propriety  to  caution 
in  reading  Mr.  Butler's  defence  of  Catholicism.* 

A  more  glaring  untrath  never  was  put  for- 
ward Ihan  that  which  is  hero  asserted,  in 
two  instances.  He  charges  Mr.  Charies  Bnt* 
ler  with  having  given  as  an  exhibitian  of  ike 
Catholic  tbrets,  a  garbled  doeament,  bv 
omitting  an  essential  part  That  part  which 
he  says  was  suppressed  by  Mr.  Butler,  he 
gives  at  full  length.  Now,  that  addition 
which  he  ^ves,  contaiD^noexpreEsiantfany 
tenet,  but  is  a  promise  and  oath  given  by 
certain  persona,  to  teach  and  to  hate  taught  toe 
tenets  whkh  had  been  previonsly  expreaaed 
and  enumerated  by  Mr.  Butler,  therefoie, 
when  they  had  been  so  expressed  and  ena> 
merated,  there  was  no  garbliDg  of  the  doeo- 
ment  in  the  translation,  by  any  member  of 
our  communion,  who  wished  to  conceal  the 
real  tenets  of  our  Church  from  a  Protestant 
publie.  In  the  next  place,  the  oath  is  no 
part  of  the  tenets,  and  is  not  to  be  found  is 
the  creed.  The  original  has  not  the  oath  or 
promise.  The  last  ckuse  in  the  original  ia 
exactly  that  which  Mr.  Butler  has  given  he* 
fore  the  passage,  which  is  here  stated  as  the« 
last  article  given  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  which, 
in  fact,  ia  no  article,  except  in  ita  ftrst  sen- 
tence, which  is  that  conceminff  exclusifs 
salvation :  but  to  this  is  sppended  a  form  of 
promise  always  made  and  sometimes  swon 
to;  for  the  words  **vow  and  awear,**  are 
generally  omitted;  they  are  never  ufled,ei^ 
oept  upon  some  very  extraordinary  occasion, 
such  as  the  reconciliation  of  apostates  to  the 
Church.  But  the  question  recurs,  did  White 
forget  the  clause  which  he  says  was  omitted! 
No;  but  by  a  sort  of  deceit,  which  is  highly 
censurable,  he  exhibits  as  an  article  of  the 
faith  of  every  Roman  Catholie,  and  sworn  to 
bv  every  Roman  Catholic  that  oath  whieh  « 
mthop  swears  after  mating  the  profeaaioB 
previonsly  to  his  consecratioiL 


cALmains  €»  blahoo  whitx. 


Bot  this  is  not  all ;  for  as  the  words  evi- 
dently imply  that  this  oath  binds  a  person  in 
^ce,  to  see  that  all  under  his  charge  shall 
bold,  TEACH,  AMD  PREACH  the  focited  doc- 
trines ;  he  with  equal  want  of  principle  and 
decency,  concludes  that  it  would  nind  a 
British  Member  of  Parliament,  by  virtue  of 
that  qffke  or  place^  to  use  his  best  efforts  to 
make  the  Protestant  clergy  preach  and 
TEACH  the  Catholic  tenets!  And,  thus,  he 
endeavors  to  support  his  previous  calumnies 
of  our  disregard  for  oaths,  or  of  the  obligOr 
tion  of  Catholic  legislators  robbing  Protes- 
tant Churches.  The  Church  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  oath  shall  be  taken  by  such 
legislator,  and  therefore  the  whole  postscript 
is  an  unbecoming  falsehood,  and  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  the  book.  How  could  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  associates,  before  the  civilized 
world,  ffive  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  the 
truth  of  those  assertions?  As  well  might  I 
assert,  that  no  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
tue  his  seat  in  our  Conmss,  or  State  Le- 
gishUnres,  or  that  he  could  not,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  lake  such  seat,  if  elected  thereto, 
because  the  Bishops  of  his  Church  on  the 
day  of  their  eonsecraUon  make  a  solemn  de- 
cUuRKtion,  equivalent  to  an  oath,  that  they 
will  with  all  faithful  diligence  banish  and 
drive  away  from  the  Church  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God*s  word ; 
and  both  ]Hivately  and  openly  call  upon  and 
eneounige  others  to  the  same. 

Yours,  dlLc,  6.  C. 

CharkiUm,  &  C,  April  d,  1837. 

letterIcxxh. 

To  the  Roman  Catholici  <fihe  UnUed  States 
^America, 
Mt  Fbieiiss^ — ^Hitherto  White's  remarks 
were  upon  topics  more  of  a  political  and 
perional  than  of  a  dogmatic  description ;  his 
third  letter  however  is  more  than  the  others, 
that  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  **  the  holy 
alliance"  should  naturally  be  esteemed  com- 
petent judges,  and  for  whose  untruths  or 
mineprosentations  they  are  individually  and 
eolleetively  as  amenable  to  us  and  to  th^ 
publie,  as  is  White  himself.  We  can  excuse 
them  for  much,  and  only  condemn  their 
rufanees  and  disposition  to  do  us  an  unkind- 
ness,  when  they  undertake  to  unite  with 
Irish  Oransemen  and  British  persecutors,  in 
ketnring  Rritish  and  Irish  Catholics  for  their 
endeavors  to  regain  their  seats  in  their  own 
legislative  assemblies;  and  when  they  paint 
vs  i9ho  are  Catholics,  to  our  fellow  citizens, 
•s  persons  sworn  to  viohtte  the  constitution 
of  this  UnioHt  and  those  of  our  States,  by 
abasing  the  confidence  of  our  constituents, 
■hould  we  be  eheeen  to  oflloe  or  to  seats  hi 


the  legislatures.  We  could  even  smile  a^ 
their  credulity,  if  we  thought  they  really 
believed  what  their  friend,  Blanco  White* 
wrote  concerning  the  situation  of  religion  in 
Spain.  But  for  their  approbation  of  the  Third 
Letter,  the  gentlemen  must  stand  or  Mi  upon 
their  own  merits.    Its  title  is  as  follows ; — 

**  ExaminaUoo  of  the  title  to  infallibility, 

r'  itual  supremacy,  and  exdusive  salvatioD, 
med  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Clmrch.  In- 
ternal evidence  against  Rome,  in  the  use  she 
has  made  of  her  assumed  prerogative.  Short 
method  of  determiouig  the  question.** 

As  theologians,  the  gentlemen  must  be 
presumed  to  have  studied  our  ar^ments  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  before 
they  pronounced  ^those  arguments  to  be  ii^ 
sufncient :  for  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  . 
have  solemnly  protested  before  God  and  the 
world,  that  this  doctnne  was  erroneous* 
until  they  were  fully  acquainted  with  all  that 
is  adduced  to  prove  its  truth.  If  therefore 
they  suppress  any  of  those  arjrumenta,  when 
they  state  the  reasons  by  which  we  uphold 
the  tenet,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them* 
they  have  been  guilty  of  that  which  I  need 
not  describe.  They  have  identified  them- 
selves with  White ;  his  words  therefore  must 
be  considered  as  theirs.  His  letter  commences 
with  the  following  passage : 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  my  preceding  Letter, 
I  entreated  you  to  examine  tne  title  bv  which 
your  Church  deprives  her  members  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  on  reliffious  matters,  and 
denies  salvation  to  those  who  venture  to  think 
for  themselves.  In  making  this  request  I  may 
appear  to  have  overlooked  the  very  essence  of 
your  religious  allegiance,  and  to  demand  a 
ooocession  which  would  at  once  put  you  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Koman  Church.  But  I  beg  you 
to  observe,  that  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the 
authority  of  that  Church  over  you,  there  is  one 
point  which  it  cannot  withhold  fixmi  the  judg- 
ment and  ventict  of  your  reason.  The  realUy  ^ 
of  her  title  to  be  the  guide  and  rule  of  your  fiiith, 
must  be  a  matter,  not  of  authority,  but  of  proot 
He  that  claims  obedience  in  virtue  of  delegated 
power,  is  bound  to  prove  his  appointment.  Any 
attempt  to  deprive  those  who,  without  ihit 
appointment  would  be  his  equals,  of  the  liberty 
to  examine  the  authority,  nature  and  extent  oif 
the  decree  which  constitutes  the  delegate  above 
them ;  is  an  invasion  of  men's  natural  liberty* 
as  well  aa  a  strong  indication  of  imposture.  If 
before  we  come  to  Qod  we  must,  through 
nature,  beUeve  that  he  is,  surely  before  we 
yield  our  reason  to  one  who  calls  himself  God's 
Vicar,  our  reaton  should  be  satisfied  that  Ood 
has  truly  appointed  him  to  that  superemineni 
post" 

For  the  phrase  *^who  think  for  then- 
selves'*  would  be  mueh  more  correctly  sub- 
stitated   *"  who  select  from  the  body  of 
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revealed  doctrines  some  which  they  choose 
to  retain,  whilst  they  reject  the  remainder  as 
not  suiting  their  taste.**  It  is  impossible  to 
prevent  a  man's  thinking  for  himself;  and  he 
who  believes  every  doctrine  of  the  Chorch 
upon  her  testimony,  exercises  this  right  as 
well  and  more  judiciously  than  does  the 
person  who  selects  for  himself:  because  all 
revealed  doctrines  are  believed  upon  the  au- 
thority of  testimony,  and  that  man  who  ex- 
amines the  credibility  of  the  witness,  and  is 
satisfied  of  the  existence  of  those  character- 
istics which  make  him  competent  and  cre- 
dible, has  necessarily  thought  for  himself 
during  this  examination ;  but  when  the  au- 
thority of  that  witness  is  fully  established, 
the  selection  of  some  portions  of  her  testi- 
mony is  not  thinking  judiciously,  but  choos- 
ing arbitrarily:  and  hence  the  person  who 
so  chooses  is  called  A'igstatogt  a  chooser. 
The  right  of  private  judgment  as  to  the 
character  of  the  witness  must  necessarily 
precede  the  decision  upon  her  authority, 
but  that  authority  once  recognised,  it  would 
be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  a  right  of  choice 
to  remain :  the  co-existence  of  authorized  tes- 
timony, and  of  a  riglit  of  choice,  is  impossible. 
The  Catholic  Church  does  not  therefore  de- 
prive her  members  of  tlie  right  of  private 
judgment  upon  her  own  character  as  an 
autnorized  witness :  nor  does  she  deny  sal- 
vation to  those  who  think  for  themselves; 
but  she  teaches  that  they  who  choose  for 
tliemselves,  do,  by  so  acting,  contradict  the 
first  principles  of  reason,  and  the  first  max- 
ims of  religion. 

Had  the  writer  laid  down  those  maxims 
without  having  had  recourse  to  that  sophis- 
try of  language,  which  in  the  very  choice  of 
its  expressions  begs  the  question  in  debate, 
I  should  without  any  remark,  have  admitted 
his  position,  that  "  the  reality  of  the  title  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  guide 
and  rule  of  our  faith,  must  be  a  matter  not 
of  authority  but  of  proof,"  as  I  would  also 
have  granted  him  the  proposition  which  pre- 
cedes that  statement. 

I  have  here  to  expose  another  of  those 
subterfuges  which  the  writer  has  frequent 
recourse  to  in  the  process  of  his  work,  the 
uae  of  ambiguous  phrases,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  distinction  between  objects  which  are 
very  unlike.  'It  is  observable  that  many  of 
our  opponents  in  speaking  of  our  Church, 
call  it  the  **  Roman  Church,^  others  the  '^  Ro- 
mish Church,**  and  others  the  ^  Church  of 
Rome.**  I  am  aware  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  it  is  caused  by  pure  unmixed  igiio- 
rance,  in  others  by  dislike  and  bigotry,  but 
many  use  it  more  for  the  purposes  of  so- 
phistry. This  bitter  desoription  of  persons 
IcQOw  that  the  Roman  Church,  or  the  Church 


of  Rome,  is  only  the  diooess  whkh  is  su- 
perintended by  the  Pope  as  an  individual 
Bishop :  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  spread 
throughout  the  world,  but  as  in  several  parts 
of  the  world  there  are  separatists  of  various 
descriptions,  who  claim  to  be  portions  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  those  Catholics  who  are 
in  communion  with  the  See  or  Church  of 
Rome,  and  who  acknowledge  it  to.  be  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  other  Churches, 
are  designated  by  the  addition  of  the  pn£no- 
men  Roman,  and  tlierefore,  that  although  the 
Roman  CathoHc  Church  is  spread  through 
the  whole  world,  the  Church  of  Rome  does 
not  extend  bevond  the  walls  of  that  city. 
White  here  tells  the  persons  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, as  **  the  impartial  amongst  the  Ro- 
man CatholH»  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,** 
that  a  certain  concessioD  would  at  once  put 
tkem  ^  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church.** 
This  is  just  as  if  Bishop  Kemp  should  tell 
me  who  am  a  citizen  of  Charleston,  that 
doing  a  certain  act  would  put  me  out  of  the 
citizenship  of  Baltimore,  of  which  place  I 
never  was  a  citizen.  If  the  Roman  Cathp- 
lic  who  reskies  in  the  archdiocees  of  Dublin, 
should  remove  his  residence  to  the  diocesa 
of  Rome,  he  would  be  immediately  recog- 
nized and  received,  because  of  his  quality  of 
Roman  Catholic,  and  would  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Church,  ceasing  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Dublin ;  as  the 
Bishop,  if  he  is  an  American  citizen  would  be 
received  and  admitted  a  member  of  our  city, 
upon  his  coming  hither  and  ceasing  to  be  a 
citizen  of  Baltimore.  Tims  every  member 
of  the  Roman  Church  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  very  few  Roman  Catholics  are  membera 
of  the  Roman  or  Romish  Church,  or  Church 
of  Rome.  Having  thus  adverted  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  terms  are  confounded,  I 
siiall  only  lay  down  the  general  principle 
upon  which  we  may  frequently  detect  the 
sophistry.  Oiir  opponents  prove  that  some 
act  has  been  done  by  the  Roman  Church, 
and  charge  it  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  thus  draw  an  universal  conclu- 
sion from  particular  premises ;  whkh  is  just 
as  fair  a  mode  of  reasoning,  as  if  I  was  to 
chanre  the  murder  of  Morgan  the  freemasoD, 
upon  all  the  freemasons  in  the  world,  Chiis- 
tians,  Jews,  Thirks,  Indians,  and  ail  othera  of 
the  f^temity. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  amplification 
which  goes  to  exhibit  what!  before  admitted 
""the  reality  of  her  title  to  be  the  guide  and 
rule  of  your  faith,  must  be  matter  not  of 
authority  but  of  proof—**  the  word  her  refers 
to  that  Ckurek;  that  Church  again  is  of  no 
meaning,  unless  it  refers  to  your  Chvrck, 
which  dq>riving  the  members  of  their  ri^t 
of  private  jad^nuit,  aaeerto  her  title  to  be 
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the  graide,  &c.  Tlius  the  questioQ  wludi  in 
due  case  is  proposed,  for  ezaminatioii,  is  the 
title  of  the  Chureh  of  the  Roman  Cathdlics 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  Chnich  to 
wbkh  they  sabmit  is  not  the  Roman  Church, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  spread 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  they 
profess  to  be  for  them  an  infidlible  guide  to 
the  fiiith ;  her  rule  of  fiiith  they  look  upon  to 
be  correct  White  sets  out  with  a  promise 
to  examine  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  her 
title.  And  he  does  not  even  touch  upon  the 
examination ! ! !  Even  in  this  first  sentence 
of  his  letter  he  thrice  changes  the  very 
state  of  the  question.  He  first  gives  us  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  then  the  Roman 
Church,  he  returns  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Qiurch,  or  he  states  what  is  not  true;  and 
last  of  all  he  undertakes  to  examine,  not  the 
proofs  of  the  infiillibility  of  the  Chureh, 
either  Roman  or  Roman  Catholic,  but  whe- 
ther God  has  truly  appointed  as  his  Vicar, 
one  who  calls  himself  such,  and  to  whom  we 
are  called  upon  to  yield  our  reason.  And 
this  is  theology  I ! !  Verily  it  might  pass  at 
Oxford,  but  no  degree  would  be  conferred  at 
Seville  for  such  theology  as  this  !  In  the 
name  of  common  sense  are  those  two  Ques- 
tions the  same !  1.  Is  the  Roman  Catnolic 
Chureh  an  infiUlible  guide  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  GSod  has  revealed  1  2.  Ought  we 
yield  our  reason  to  one  who  calls  himself 
God's  Vicar  ?  For  my  part  I  think  they  are 
as  far  asunder  as  the  poles :  and  I  should 
first  like  to  know  whether  there  ever  was  an 
individual  who  called  himself  (rod's  Vicar, 
whilst  he  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  reason : 
I  avow  myself  to  be  one  vAio  never  heard  of 
snch  a  oUum  having  been  made,  and  who  am 
not  prepared  to  muce  the  sacrifice.  My  rea- 
son teaches  me  that  I  ought  ko  believe  the 
doctrines  of  God,  and  that  I  shall  infiUlibly 
arrive  at  their  knowledge  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  re- 
ceiving that  testimonv,  I  do  not  yield  my 
reason,  but  I  act  conformably  to  its  clearest 
dictates. 

MHiite  proceeds  to  state  his  case  after 
having  slabbered  tlirough  his  preliminary 
•entence — 

"How  then  stands  the  case  between  the 
Chorch  of  Rome  and  the  world  t 

"The  Church  of  Rome  proclaims  that  Jesus 
Christp  both  God  and  man,  havii^  appeared  on 
earth  for  the  salvation  of  mankmd,  appointed 
the  Aposde  Peter  to  be  his  representative; 
made  him  the  head  of  all  the  members  of  his 
Cfaoreh  then  existing;  and  granted  a  similar 
privilege  to  Peter^s  socoessors.  Ohrist  ensured 
an  infiuliUe  knowledge  of  the  aenee  of  the 
Seriptures,  and  an  eqoallv  iufidliUe  knowledge 
of  eortaiB  tiaditiaaa,  ana  their  true  meaning. 


On  the  strength  of  this  divbe  appointment,  the 
Church  of  Rome  demands  the  same  fiuth  in  the 
decisions  of  her  head,  when  approved  '  by  the 
tacit  assent  or  open  consent  of  the  areatest  part 
of  her  Bishops,'  as  if  they  proceeded  from  th^ 
mouth  of  Christ  himself,  llie  divine  cominis-; 
sion,  on  which  she  grounds  these  claims,  runs* 
in  these  words  of  Christ  to  the  chief  of  his 
ApostleB :  *  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  thb  rock 
I  will  build  my  Church ;  and  the  sates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it :  And  I  wiU  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  ah»\\ 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.' " 

This  sentence  I  divide  into  three  parts,  and 
I  deny  the  correctness  of  the  preliminary  alle- 
gation, viz.  that  the  question  is  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  ana  the  world :  the  parties 
are  by  no  me«jis  properly  designated.  The 
first  party  is  not  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  the  second  party 
is  not  the  world,  but  is  the  congregation  of 
all  the  di^erent  sorts  of  sectaries  which  have 
ever  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church,  from 
the  followers  of  Ebion,  w  Nicholas,  or  Ce- 
rinthas,  or  Simon  Magus,  down  to  the  last 
denomination,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  has 
raised  a  pulpit  for  its  peculiar  teacher.  I  as- 
sert that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in 
her  commmiion  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
world:  they  must  be  deducted  firom  Blanco 
White's  world.  We  must  next  deduct  a  much 
larger  number  who  have  no  share  whatever 
in  Uie  contest,  who  know  nothmg  of  the  ques- 
tion, who  therefore  are  not  parties  in  tlie  case  { 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  China,  of  Ja- 
pan, of  bidia,  of  Persia,  of  Thibet,  of  Tartaiy, 
of  Arabia,  of  Turkey,  of  Afiica.  After  making 
this  deduction,  we  shall  have  but  a  very  smaU 
portiqn  of  the  world,  and  from  even  this  we 
must  deduct  the  Israelites,  and  pure  Deists* 
We  shall  have  the  Gtreek  Church,  which  is 
separated  from  the  communion  of  Rome,  to- 
gether with  the  miserable  remnants  of  Nea- 
torians,  Eutychians,  Macedonians,  Sabellians, 
Ariana,  Monothelitea,  and  the  Russian  esta- 
blished  Church:  to  these  I  add  all  the  various 
descriptions  of  Protestants;  and  I  believe  I 
overrate  their  amount  in  making  the  entiie  of 
those  who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  but 
are  not  Roman  Catholics,  sum  up  at  seventy- 
five  millions.  Thus  an  accurate  and  honest 
writer  would  have  commenced,  by  stating 
that  the  parties  in  the  case  were  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  all  other 
denominations  on  the  other:  and  he  would 
have  added,  if  he  desued  to  be  exact  in  his 
statement,  that  although  their  agffreffste  did 
not  exceed  half  the  number  of  tbe  Roman 
Catholics,  this  was  the  oidy  case  in  the  whole 
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range  of  doctrine,  upon  which  they  could  pos- 
Mbly  be  brought  in  array  together  against 
hen — on  every  other  point  they  waged  war 
upon  each  other,  a  large  portion  of  them  upon 
every  other  question  voting  in  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  tenets,  and  condemning  as 
erroneous  those  with  whom  they  now  united 
for  the  moment  Thus  he  would  have  stated, 
upon  this  question,  the  fact  tlutthisis  Christ's^ 
doctrine,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  all 
Christendom,  with  a  minority  of  two  to  one, 
and  in  every  other  doctrinal  question,  with  a 
much  greater  minority;  and  thus  instead  of 
coming  to  the  examination  with  that  preju- 
dice which  is  excited  by  the  wrong  descrip. 
tion  of  the  parties  at  issue,  the  rea&rs  of  the 
''Evidence*'  would  not  only  have  that  preju- 
dice removed,  but  would  be  led  to  ask  them- 
aelves  this  question,  ■^Uas  the  majority  been 
always  at  the  same  side?"  To  which  I  as- 
sert, the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
would  have  answered,  **  Yes.'*  I  would  then 
leaye  to  their  own  fate  the  foUowinff  ques- 
tionB:  **  And  is  it  possible  that  at  all  times 
the  majority  of  the  Christian  world  were  ig- 
norant of  the  true  Christian  doctrine  f  **  And 
upon  what  rational  jprounds  shall  I  follow  the 
testimony  of  the  minority,  or  of  some  subdi- 
yiaion  of  that  minority,  or  my  own  indivi- 
dual conjecture,  in  opposition  to  the  testimo' 
ay  of  the  great  body  of  Christians?** 

The  first  proposition  of  White's  sentence 
is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches 
the  supremacy  of  8t  Peter,  and  his  sucoes- 
soiB,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  second 
Droposition  is,  that  Christ  promised,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  that  Chureh,  a  certain 
specified  infallibility  to  the  Church,  united 
under  Peter  and  his  successor?.  The  corol- 
lary from  this  second  proposition  is  stated  to 
be  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  demands 
aoquiescence  to  her  decisions,  when  made  in 
a  specified  manner—- and  the  third  proposi- 
tion is,  that  the  only  proof  of  this  commis- 
sion is  the  words  quoteid,  as  spoken  by  Christ 
to  the  chief  of  his  Apostles. 

I  will  admit  the  truth  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion. In  yiewing  the  second,  I  find  White  to 
be  grossly  incorrect  in  these  expressions, 
'^An  infallible  knowledge  of  certain  tradi- 
tions, and  their  true  meaning.**  I  shall  allow 
the  corollary,  but  his  third  proposition  is  alto- 
gether incorrect 

There  is  a  wide  distinction  to  be  taken  be- 
tween a  certainty  that  we  are  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  true  doctrine  with  infallible  cor- 
rectness from  a  designated  witness,  and  a 
oertainty  of  the  special  mode  by  which  that 
witness  will  give  that  infidlibly  correct  testi* 
mony,  or  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  ffive  such  testimony.  When  the  neople 
of  Israel  beheld  the  miracles  whwh  Hoses  . 


wrought,  they  had  the  testimony  of  hea- 
yen,  and  of  course  the  utmost  certain^  that 
he  was  to  declare  to  them  the  truth  of  God: 
the  object  of  the  Lord  being  to  make  him  a 
witness,  whose  testimony  would  give  them 
infallibly  correct  [knowledge]  of  uie  will  of 
Grod.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  the 
declaration,  on  the  nart  of  the  Most  High, 
that  his  will  woula  be  taught  by  Moses. 
Whether  the  Lord  gave  the  knowledge  to 
Moses  b^  inspiration,  or  by  conversation,  or 
by  writing,  or  by  vision,  or  by  strengthen- 
ing his  natural  powers  of  reasoning,  msde 
no  difference:  still  he  was  the  authorized 
interpreter  of  the  will  of  Heaven ;  for  God 
had  aeclated  that  he  had  commissioned  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  states  that  God  has  made  her  the  au- 
thorized witness  of  what  he  has  revealed,  and 
that  her  testimony,  giyen  by  the  decision  of 
the  great  majority  of  her  Bishops  together 
with  their  head,  is  the  infallibly  correct  rale 
of  ascertaining  what  has  been  revealed.  In 
a  word,  she  says  that  the  error  of  hell  wiH 
never  prevail  over  her  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  heaven.  She  does  not  state  in  this  genend 
principle,  the  special  mode  by  which  she  will 
airiye  at  the  knowledge  which  she  communi- 
cates: it  might,  or  it  might  not  be  the  mode 
which  White  designates :  but  one  truth  is  oU 
vious,  that  if  the  commission  was  given  at 
the  time  designated  by  the  writer,  it  could 
not  haye  been  then  executed  in  the  manner 
specified  by  him,  because  the  books  eoD> 
taining  Chnst's  doctrine  were  not  then  writ- 
ten :  and  the  first  commissioners,  who  had  no 
predecessors  in  their  office,  could  not  know 
traditions  of  such  predecessors.  Neither 
White,  nor  his  abettors,  then,  haying  given 
to  us  what  the  Church  states  to  be  her 
commission,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  see 
what  she  claims.  Her  doctrine  is,  that  the 
testimony  giyen  by  the  judicial  decision  of 
the  great  majority  of  her  Bishops,  together 
with  the  successor  of  Peter,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Church,  is  an  infitdlibly  correct  mode 
of  learning  what  Christ  has  taught,  as  neees* 
sary  to  1^  belieyed,  and  necessary  to  be 
practised,  in  order  to  obtain  salyation.  I  ad» 
mit  the  corollary  drawn  by  White  flows  from 
this;  but  I  assert  that  what  he  lays  down  in- 
stead of  this  proposition,  differs  very  materi- 
ally therefrom. 

I  stated  that  our  opponents  gave  the  com- 
mission which  the  Sayiour  conferred  on 
Peter,  as  above  recited,  as  our  only  proof  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  fused  the 
expression  on^  because  it  is  the  only  proof 
of  ours  whksh  they  adduce,  where  the  nature 
of  the  case  fairly  required  of  them  to  adduce 
all,  or  at  least  several,  or  to  state  that  there 
were  others.*   Now,  as  we  produce  setersl 
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othen,  and  they  make  no  aUaaioii  even  to  any 
one  of  them ;  they  are  ignorant  of  their  exist- 
ence, or  they  knew  and  wilfully  concealed 
theoL  I  shall  not  interfere  with  their  choice. 
Before  I  proceed  to  remind  you  of  what 
oor  proofs  are,  allow  me  to  conclude  this  let- 
ter by  examining  the  manner  in  which  even 
this  argument,  adduced  by  themselves,  is  met 
by  White. 

"It  will  not  be  denied,  that  between  this  ud- 
questionable  antfaority  and  the  statement  which 
precedes  it»  there  is  no  verbal  agreement.  A 
nsn  QoaeqiMunted  with  the  system  of  divinity, 
loppoited  ogr  the  Church  of  Kome,  would  pro- 
bsoly  perceive  no  ocmnection  between  the  al- 
leged passage  and  the  commentary.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  these  words  of  our  Saviour  con- 
tain the  meaning  in  question:  yet  no  man  will 
deny,  that  if  th^  do  contain  it,  it  is  in  an  indirect 
and  obscure  manner.  The  fact  then  is,  that  even 
if  the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  really  endow- 
ed with  the  supernatural  assistance  which  she 
anerts,  the  divine  founder  of  Christianity  was 
pleased  to  make  the  existence  of  that  extraor- 
oiBaiy  gift  one  of  the  least  obvious  truths  con- 
tained in  the  Gospels.'' 

Now  I  am  one  of  those  who  will  make  that 
very  denial  which  he  says  will  not  be  made : 
for  I  find  a  verbal  agreement  between  the 
nbjects  of  both  propositions,  ''the  Church 
uiited  nnder  Peter  and  his  successors,**  **  My 
Church  bnilt  upon  Peter,**  or  if  the  holy  alk- 
mce  will  so  iiave  it,  though  snch  is  not  the 
text,  »The  Church  bnilt  upon  the  faith  of 
Peter.**  I  also  find  a  plain  agreement  be- 
tween the  attributes,  "infallible  knowledge 
of  what  heaven  reveals** — and  "  not  to  be  pre- 
vailed against  by  the  gates  of  hell**  or  the 
power  of  hellish  error.  I  find  it  also  in  the 
cinnimstanee  which  joins  them  in  each  case, 
viz.  the  promise  of  Christ  I  am  a  man,  and 
I  deny  that  the  assurance  is  only  either  ob- 
scurely or  indnectly  contained  in  the  words, 
but  I  assert  that  it  is  contained  plainly  and 
directly  in  them,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
obvibus  tmtha  in  the  Gospels.  Nor  am  I 
angular  in  this.  I  have  the  majority  of 
Christendom,  dnring  successive  ages,  at  my 
side:  of  course  our  opponents  will  assert, 
with  their  nsual  modesty  and  love  for  repub- 
lican principles,  that  the  minority  must  be 
right  White  continues  to  disprove  our  proof 
in  the  following  manner,  p.  84  : 

**  It  miffht  have  been  expected,  however,  that 
Peter,  in  nis  Epistles,  or  in  the  addresses  to  the 
first  Chrisiians^  which  the  Acts  record,  would 
have  removed  the  obscurity;  and  that,  since 
the  grant  of  infallibility  to  him,  to  his  peculiar 
Ohurdi,  and  to  his  successors  in  the  See  of  that 
Church,  (either  independently  of  the  infiUlibility 
of  others,  or  in  combination  with  other  privi- 
leged persons — for  this  is  also  left  in  great  ob- 
scurity,) waa  made  the  only  security  a^^iinst  the 


attacks  of  hell :  ha  woold  have  taken  can  to  ex- 
plain the  secret  sense  of  Christ's  ad<hnMs  to  him. 
reter,  however,  does  not  make  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  his  privHeges." 

In  this  passage,  all  that  is  contained  is  re- 
ducible to  this  semblance  of  proo^  "Peter, 
does  not  state  that  in&lUbility  was  granted 
to  the  Church ;  therefore  it  was  not  ffranted.** 
Suppose  I  were  to  admit  the  truUi  of  the 
first  proposition,  the  second  is  not  a  neeea- 
sary  consequence  of  that  admission.    8t 
Matthew,  who  does  state  it,  is  as  good  a  wit» 
ness  as  is  St  Peter;  and  tlie  ailence  of  one 
does  not  destroy  the  testimony  of  the  other, 
The  holy  alliance  and  their  associates  never 
doubted  the  fact  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ, 
though  he  never  mentions  that  fact  in  his 
Epistles,  and  Peter  waa  more  di^>o8ed  to  state 
hia  fiiulta  than  his  privileges:  nor  need  he  in 
his  Epistle  testify  of  that  infallibilitv  whkih 
no  Chriatian  called  in  question  at  the  time 
of  his  writing.    But  I  have  fitfther  to  oljeet 
to  this  passage  than  dishonesty  of  constnuv 
tion,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  a  chang* 
ing  of  terms;  here  we  have  "the  grant  of  in- 
fiUlibility  to  him:**  in  p.  81,  it  waa  the  rtal^ 
of  her  title  to  be  the  ''guide  and  rule  of  your 
fiuth:**  here  we  have  "his  peculiar  Church,** 
that  18,  the  Roman  Church :  in  p.  81,  it  waa 
"  yonrchurBh,**"  tiie  Roman  Catholic  ChuTQh,"* 
which  by  hia  confusion  of  terms  he  attempted 
to  identify  with  the  "  Roman  Church,"  Petor'a 
"peculiar  Church.*    We  have  here  hi8<  suc- 
cessors; and  a  new  step  is  made  to  take 
in&llibility  from  the  Church  and  bertow  it 
upon  the  individual,  "independentiy  of  the 
infallibility  of  others,**  which  is  not  what  he 
laid  down  in  this  statement  upon  p.  63:  "the 
decisions  of  her  head,  when  approved  by  the 
tacit  or  open  consent  of  the  greatest  part  of 
her  Bishops :**  we  have  here  "privileged  per- 
sons."    No  mention  is  made  of  snch  persona 
even  in  his  own  statement,  for  no  privilege 
was  ^ven  to  persons,  but  authority  to  give 
infalhbly  correct  decisions  waa  given  to  an 
aggregate  body,  not  to  the  separate  membera 
who  compose  that  body,  in  their  individnal 
or  personal  capacities;  as  no^wer  of  legis- 
lation ia  given  to  either  the  President,  or  to 
any  individual  member  of  Congress  taken 
alone;  neither  of  them  has  the  personal  pri- 
vilege of  making  a  law,  but  the  legislative 
authority  is  ve^ed  In  their  aggregate  body. 
Nor  is  it  true  there  "is  obscurity,   nor  is  it 
true  that  there  is  any  "  secret  sense  of  Chri8t*8 
address  to  Peter.**  Thus  there  are  a  dishonest 
chanoe  of  terms,  and  two  fidse  aasumptions, 
togetiier  with  three  or  four  insinnationa  of 
untmth,  in  thia  illogical  aentenee. 

''His  qnccesBors  bein^  not  named  In  the  sup- 
posed original  grant  o?  supremacy,  it  was  in 
I  coarse  that,  by  aa  expceis  deehratinn.  Peter 
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woidd  obviate  tlie  natural  infeNiiee,  thai  they 
were  excluded  from  his  own  penonal  prerpga^ 
tiTOflb  But  Peter  is  eqaUy  silent  about  his  suc- 
cessora;  and  to  add  to  the  original  mysterious- 
neee  of  the  subject,  he  never  mentions  Rome, 
and  dates  his  En)istles  from  Babylon.  Babylon 
may  figuratively  mean  Rome;  the  silence  of 
both  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostle  may,  by  some 
strange  rule  of  interpretation,  be  proved  to  de- 
note those  Bocoessors;  the  whole  system,  in  fine, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  may  be  contain- 
ed in  the  alleged  passage ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  con- 
tained tike  a  diamond  in  a  mountain." 

Mr.  White  ia  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Bishop  Kemp  is  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Epiacopal  Church  of  America;  let 
them  adopt  the  principle  here  in  its  appiica- 
tton  to  the  hierarchy  which  they  say  they 
have,  and  upon  what  ground  will  they  prove 
that  the  Bishops  were  to  succeed  the  Apos- 
tles ?    Upon  what  ground  will  the  g^itlemen 
of  other  aenominations  prove  that  any  person 
was  to  succeed  to  a  power  of  administering 
a  sacrament?    If  they  deny  that  the  succes- 
sor of  Peter  was  to  succeed  to  the  power  of 
Peter,  they  must  deny  that  any  minister  was 
to  suoeeed  to  the  power  of  the  first  ministers 
of  the  Christian  religion,  because  Christ  never 
used  the  word  successors.    This  has,  how- 
ever,  no  connexion  with  the  question  of  in- 
fidlibility.    But  the  ^hureh  was  to  be  built 
upon  PetuTt  for  such  is  the  expression  in  the 
original;  the  subterfuge  that  the  given  name 
ci  the  Apostle  does  not  in  the  English  la».  j 
ffoage  signify  what  it  does  in  the  Syro-ChaU  ; 
ouc,  will  be  too  miserable  to  be  attempted  i 
bv  any  person  haying  remect  for  his  character.  { 
White  must  acknowledge  that  the  proper  | 
tranaUiion  is,  **Thou  art  a  Rock,  and  upon 
this  ROCK  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the 
imtes  of  hell  sliall  n6oerprevail,''&c.  The  rack, 
Feter  being  the  foundation,  must  continue 
as  long  as  the  edifiee;  for  the  gentlemen  will 
not  assert  that  we  were  to  have  a  baseless 
edifice,  and  thus  the  oSSce  then  instituted  in 
the  person  was  to  continue  as  long  as  the 
Chuioh  itself  which  was  to  the  end  of  the 
world.    It  has  now  continued  during  nearly 
•ighteenoenturies.  The  nextquibble  is  iiideecl 
a  miserable  piece  of  sophistty.    We  do  not 
state  that  the  Saviour  mentioned  Rome,  nor 
was  it  necessary.    We  say  the  successors 
of  Peter  or  the  Rock  were  to  be  the  chief 
pastors  of  the  Church;  had  Peter  continued 
at  Antioch,  the  Bishops  of  that  See  would 
have  inherited  his  power.    The  facts  of  his 
death  and  the  designation  of  his  See,  and  the 
recognition  of  his  sueeessor,  and  not  the  de- 
claration of  the  Saviour  or  his  own,  pointed 
out  where  the  power  orisflnally  iriven  by 
Christ  was  to  continue.    Neither  do  we  say 
that  it  is  the  aikoee  but  the  inatitntioD  of  the 


Saviour,  and  the  daclaiation  of  his  Apostles, 
which  denoted  the  successors  of  Peter,  nor 
do  we  say  thittthe  whole  system  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church-^ow  quickly  the  gen- 
tleman changes  his  terms-— is  contained  either 
in  that  passage  or  in  amountaiji. 

*"nie  plainest  sense  of  any  one  passage  of  the 
Scriptures  cannot  be  so  palpable  as  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  present  It  follows,  therefore,  with 
all  the  force  of  demonstration,  that  the  divine 
right  claimed  by  the  Pope  and  his  Church  to 
be  the  infidlible  rule  of  faith,  having  no  other 
than  an  obscure  and  doubtfdl  foundation,  the 
belief  in  it  cannot  be  oblis;atory  on  all  Chris- 
tians, who  are  left  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
their  individual  judgment  as  to  the  obscure 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  till  the  Scriptures 
themselves  shall  be  found  to  demand  the  re^- 
nation  of  that  judgment." 

Now  I  believe  the  geDtluman  will  be  found 
here  beggin^r  all  his  positions,  for  the  pa^ 
sage  is  not  ooscure;  Uic  only  demonstration 
wMch  he  has  made  is  that  of  his  own  dis- 
honesty; and  he  concludes  by  assuming  that 
which  we  deny,  that  if  the  Scriptures  be 
obscure,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  their 
inoaning  ucitil  they  siiall  be  made  clear  by 
ihetnseives.  This  is  onoUier  question,  which 
I  must  lay  aside  for  the  present 

Yours,  &c„  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8,  C,  April  16,  18:27. 

letteTxxxiu. 

To  Ike  Rinnan  Catholics  of  ike  United  Slain* 
of  America, 
My  1?  KiENDS, — I  have  shown  you  in  iny 
last  letter.  White's  falsehoods,  and  dishones- 
ty respecting  our  doctrine  of  infallibility. 
We  shall  see  in  his  next  passage  what  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  last  assumption, 
viz.  **  That  individuals  are  by  the  Christian 
law  left  to  follow  tiio  suggestions  of  their 
individual  judgment  as  to  ihe  obscure  menu- 
inff  of  the  Scriptures,  till  tlie  Scriptures  tliem- 
selves  shall  be  fouud  to  demand  the  rertigav 
tion  of  tliat  judgmeiit"*  In  otlier  words  tliis 
is  an  asseraon  that  Christ  gave  us  only  the 
Scriptures  to  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  h\s 
docvrine.  The  assertion  contains  two  mis- 
takes, because  the  Saviour  did  not  give  us 
the  Scriptures ;  and  the  mode  of  leanimg  the 
doctrine  which  was  established  by  him,  and 
followed  by  his  Apostles,  was  not  by  sub- 
mitting the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
judgment  of  individuals.  And  indeed  St. 
Peter  tells  us  that  many  persons  who  pro- 
ceeded upon  this  plan  aid  thereby  procure 
their  own  damnation. 

White's  object,  as  is  that  of  all  those  who  an* 
ensfa^d  in  the  >)iuuc  cau.'H*  with  htm.  i.^  to 
persuade  iminkind,  tirs:,  that  every  individusi 
is  equally  authorised  to  past  his  private  jadg- 
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nMni  ODon  the  meanmff  of  evoi^  tezt»  and 
next  to  bring  them  to  a  belief  that  from  a  vast 
nunber  of  the  passages  which  are  so  ob- 
aenie,  no  person  can  wkh  certainty  know  the 
doctrine  which  God  tanght,  and  hence  they 
must  inevitably  arrive  at  theiBe  eonclosions: 
That  God  revealed  to  man  doctrines  for  his 
belief,  which  doctrines  he  cannot  discover: 
or  elae  that  he  gave  a  revelation  which  being 
uninteUigible,  man  is  at  liberty  to  reject :  or 
elae  that  man  is  bonnd  to  beueve  doctrines 
which  are  not  only  undiscoverable^  but  also 
onintelligible.  Tliis  I  submit,  is  not  very 
compluiwntary  to  God,  to  man,  to  the  Bible, 
or  to  Christianity ;  and  has  been  the  chief 
eaoae  of  that  extenaive  infidelity^  which  we 
now  witness.  Bfark  what  he  has  written, 
and  what  the  holy  alliance  has  approved  and 
recommended  to  the  perusal  of  their  flocks, 
p.85: 

"  I'  request  yon  to  observe,  that  the  force  of 
niy  trgument  does  not  depend  apon  the  erro- 
DoooBDeasof  the  Roman  interpretation  of  the 
pssnges  alleged  for  the  n>iritual  supremacy; 
•H I  coatend  for  is  the  tUntUfi»h^a9  of  their 
mesning;  for  tosimpooe  that  the  divine  found- 
tfof  ofanstianity,  while  providing  against  doubt 
in  his  future  followerB,  would  miaa  his  aim  by 
overlooking  the  obscurity  in  which  he  left  tlie 
remedy  he  wished- to  appoint ;  is  a  notion  from 
which  christians  must  shrink.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, either  that  Christ  did  not  intend  what  the 
Bomanists  believe  about  Peter  and  his  Church; 
,  or  that,  since  he  ccmcealed  his  meaning,  an  obe- 
dience to  the  Roman  Church  cannot  be  a  neces- 
mry  condition  in  his  ^Kaciples.'' 

How  would  the  venerable  gentlemen  an- 
swer the  Baptist  from  whom  Sie  minority  of 
them  differ,  when  he  tells  them,  "•  At  least 
my  friends,  you  have  only  your  surmises  that 
inunts  are  capable  of  lutptism.  You  must 
admit  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are,  you  must 
then  admit  that  Christ  did  not  intend  infant 
baptism  to  be  a  necessary  doctrine  for  lusdis- 
ciples."  What  wUl  the  venerable  body  say 
to  the  Uniterian,  who  defies  them  to  produce 
a  single  text  from  the  Scriptures  which  would 
even  create  a  doubt  in  nvor  of  what  he  is 

S leased  to  eall  the  monstrous  and  absurd 
octrine  of  a  Triune  God?  Especially  as 
several  of  them  have  very  generously,  and 
with  becoming  liberality  made  him  a  present 
of  the  7th  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  St 
John's  first  Epistle.  Upon  their  principle 
there  must  be  more  or  less  of  dount  as  to 
every  doctrine:  upon  ours  th^re  is  no  doubt 
respecting  any  doctrine.  When  therefore 
the  gentleman  and  his  abettors  assume  what 
we  deny,  and  draw  inferences  from  the  as- 
sumption, it  is  not  reasoning,  it  is  unbecom- 
ing sophistry ;  and  ail  that  is  built  upon  such 
a  foundation  must  totter  and  ihlL    They 


some  that  what  we  assert  to  be  dear,  P^uut 
and  distinct,  is  obseure  and  doubtful.  They 
next  tell  us  <hat  what  is  doubtful  proves 
nothing ;  we  admit  the  principle,  but  we  deny 
ite  appiKability  to  the  case  before  u& 

The  value  of  the  succeeding  paragraph  is 
easily  settled,  after  the  view  which  I  have 
thus  taken,  p.  86 : 

"The  liberty  which,  upon  the  supposition 
most  favorable  to  Rome,  Christ  has  granted  to  * 
believers  in  his  Gospel,  the  Pope  and  his  Church 
most  positively  deny  them.  Pi»cing  themselves 
between  mankind  and  the  Redeemer,  they  al- 
low those  only  to  approach  him,  who  first  make 
a  fiiU  surrender  of  tneir  judgment  to  Popes  and 
cooncila.  A  belief  in  Christ  and  his  wonc  of  re- 
demption, grounded  on  the  Scriptures  and  their 
evidences,  is  thus  made  useless,  unless  it  is 
preceded  by  a  belief  in  Roman  supremat^, 
grounded  on  mere  surmises.  Christianity  is  r» 
moved  from  its  broad  foundation,  to  place  the 
mighty  fabric  upon  the  moveable  sand  of  ooor 
jectural  meaning." 

The.  first  passage  begs  the  question :  the 
second  is  ah  untruth,  for  we  say  **  the  Pope 
and  his  Church"  only  remain  where  the  Ite- 
deemer  placed  them,  we  place  them  no  where : 
and  there  is  no  surrender  of  judgment  in  ra* 
ceiving  the  judicial  testimony  of  an  authoriz- 
ed witness.  The  third  passage  is  a  pitiable 
misrepresentation,  contaming*  the  insinuation 
of  an  impossibilitv,  the  statement  of  an  un- 
truth, and  a  shining  of  the  case;  because 
ther€  could  be  no  scnpture  evidence  without 
the  testimony  of  the  Church ;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  right  and  pftwer  of  the  Church 
to  give  that  testimony,  reste  upon  plain  fSusts, 
and  not  upon  mere  surmises;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  not  concerning  Roman  Supremacy, 
but  concerning  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  concluding  passable, 
as  being  the  result  of  the  others,  contauia 
the  combination  of  their  fiiults. 

The  following  passage  upon  which  it  la 
now  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  winds  up 
his  observations,  p.  87 : 

<*Thi8  looks  more  like  love  of  self  than  of 
Christ ;  more  like  ambition  than  charity.  Hm 
title  to  infallibility  and  supremacy  bemg  at  tk$ 
beat  doubtful,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should 
have  been  left  to  christian  liberty.  But  mav 
not  the  opposite  conduct  of  the  Roman  Chunm 
have  arisen  from  sincere  zeal  for  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  intention  of  Christ  f 
Christian  candor  would  demand  this  construc- 
tion, were  it  not  for  the  use  she  has  made  of 
the  assumed  privilege :  yet  if  we  find  that, 
having  erected  herself  mto  an  organ  of  heaven, 
all  her  oraeolar  decisions  have  invariably  tend- 
ed towards  the  increase  of  her  own  power ;  it 
wiU  be  difficult  to  admit  the  purity  of  her  in- 
tentions*'* 
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Before  I  comiiieiioe  the  ezamination  of  his 
eaceeeding  toinca,  I  now  feel  aathorized 
plainly  to  cfaaige  White  and  his  American 
monaora  with  having  grossly  imposed  upon 
his  readers.  They  concur  with  him  in  as- 
■ertinff  that  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chunm  to  infallibility  in  her  doctrinal  deci- 
sions rests  only  on  the  texf  adduced  in  p. 
83.  I  have  before  given  my  reasons  for  the 
introduction  of  the  word  only.  Now  this  text 
'  is  by  no  means  the  only  ground  upon  which 
we  rely :  there  are  very  many  prior  and  very 
many  subsequent  facts  besides  that  of  the 
promise  made  by  the  Redeemer  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  there  are  several  other  dbnsidera- 
tions,  a  few  of  which  I  ahall  rather  allude  to, 
than  enlarge  upon. 

The  first  ground  which  I  rest  upon,  is  the 
very  nature  of  faith.  Faith  is  a  divine  vir- 
tue by  which  we  believe  what  God  teaches : 
this  belief  is  founded  upon  the  ioipossibility 
of  a  mistake  'on  the  part  of  the  Omniscient 
Being  who  makes  the  revelation:  and  the 
impossibility  of  deceit,  on  his  part,  as  being 
essential  truth.  God  cannot  be  himself  de- 
ceived, nor  can  he  deceive  us ;  therefore  the 
mind  rests  with  the  utmost  certainty  of  truth 
npon  his  declarations :  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  may  pass  away,  but  his  word  will  not 
fiiiL  The  truth  of  uod  bein^  the  foundation 
of  fiiith,  the  soul  cannot  admit  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  his  declaration ; 
fiiith  is  lost  at  the  very  instant  that  any  de- 
liberate doubt  is  wilfully  entertained  in  the 
ioul.  Thus  it  is  not  a  profession  of  faith  to 
declare  that  I  think  it  highly  probable  that 
there  are  three  persons  in  one  Uod :  that  such 
is  my  gpinwn,  but  that  I  may  be  in  error : 
that  possibly  there  is  but  one  person,  and 
that  I  am  under  a  delusion.  This  would  not 
be  a  declaration  of  my  firm  belidcfwhai  Ood 
had  tavehl,  but  a  declaration  of'^what  was  my 
own  individual  opinion.  Thus  the  very  na- 
ture of  faith  requiring  that  it  should  be  a 
firm  and  unshaken  belief  of  what  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  an  error ;  not  only  must  the  God  who 
reveals,  but  also  the  witness  who  gives  me 
the  tesdmoiiy  or  the  revelation,  be  infidlibly 
identified  with  truth,  so  fiur  as  that  testimony 
is  concerned;  otherwise  I  might  be  deceived, 
I  could  not  have  certainty,  and  therefore 

S would]  not  have  Faith.  Upon  this  view  of 
tie  nature  of  Faith,  it  can  exist  only  in  those 
souls  to  which  God  has  given  special  and  in- 
dividual revelation  of  his  doctrine ;  or  else,  if 
he  made  a  general  revelation  for  mankind, 
and  appointed  teachers  of  that  revelation, 
he  must  have  made  their  testimony  an  infaU 
lible  evidence  of  his  doctrine  to  those  whom 
he  sent  them  to  instruct:  and  the  moment  it 
ceased  to  be  such  evidence,  the  foundation 
•f  Faith  was  altogether  removed. 


Suffer  me  to  put  a  plain  eaise  to  which 
principle  will  apply.  It  is  now  nearly  eigh- 
teen centuries  since  Chiist  wps  on  earth  uul 
gave  his  revelation.  He  requued ;  as  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  it  was  essential  to  that  Faith 
which  is  necessary  for  salvation  [that  he 
should  do];  that  all  vrho  heard  him  should 
believe  truly  and  firmly  in  the  nature  of  God, 
and  of  the  Redeemer.  Had  I  [had]  the  hap* 
piness  to  live  at  that  period  when  he  was  on 
earth,  and  heard  from  his  lips  what  that  na- 
ture was,  I  would  firmly  believe  his  decbua* 
tion.  I  have  not  had  that  consolation,  but  a 
Bible  which  I  am  told,  is  believed  to  contsui 
his  doctrine  upon  this  head,  is  put  mto  my 
hands :  I  read,  and  an  Epsicopalian  tells  me, 
that  it  cleariy  teaches  that  there  is  a  Triune 
God,  and  that  the  Redeemer  is  a  God-man. 
An  Unitarian  on  my  other  side  asks  me  where 
that  is  found  in  the  book,  and  tells  me  that 
mv  Episcopalian  6iend  mistakes  the  meaning 
of  those  passages.  I  ask  the  Episcopalian 
upon  what  grounds  he  will  show  that  this  ex- 
planation is  not  incorrect,  and  besides  the  texts 
which  he  adduces,  he  tells  me  that  he  can 
show  that  in  the  several  affes  of  the  Church 
they  were  explained  as  ne  now  explains 
them :  the  Unitarian  asks  him  whether  those 
men  were  infallibly  correct  in  their  explana- 
tionn;  and  whether  in  fact  it  be  not  true  that 
''the  Church  of  Hierusalemj  of  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  as  also  that  of  Rome,  have  erred 
not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  cere- 
monies, but  also  in  matters  of  Faith,"  (art 
xixth,  of  P.  E.  C.)  And  further :  whether  it 
be  not  true  **  that  Laity  and  Clergy,  learned 
and  unlearned,  all  a^ea,  sects,  and  demes  of 
men,  women  and  children  of  whole  Christen- 
dom, (an  horrible  and  most  dreadful  thing  to 
thmk)  have  been  at  once  drowned  in  abomi- 
nable idolatry,  of  all  other  vices  most  detest- 
ed of  God,  and  moat  damnable  to  man,  and 
that  by  the  space  of  eight  hundred  years  and 
more.*^-— (Homilies,  p.  201.)  The  Episcopa- 
lian acknowledges  that  it  is  a  fact  that  those 
Churehes  did  err  in  mattere  of  faith,  and  that 
all  Christendom,  Cleigy  and  Laity  was  dur- 
ing upwards  of  eight  hundred  years  drowned 
in  abominable  idolatry.  The  Unitarian  still 
presses  him  to  know  whether  he  or  bis 
Chureh  is  less  liable  to  error  than  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  if  he  is  equally  liable  to  err, 
what  assurance  has  he  that  he  is  not  now 
in  error,  when  he  asserts  that  there  is  a  TH^ 
une  God ;  and  how  is  he  certain  that  he  is 
not  guilty  of  damnable  idolatry  in  adoring  as 
God,  Jesus  who  died  upon  the  cross!  I  ask 
whether  either  of  them  claims  to  be  infiillibly 
correct,  and  perfectly  competent  to  infonp 
me  of  any  one  dodnne  witnout  the  possibi- 
lity of  being  mistaken.  They  tell  me,  '*No, 
we  do  not  dflim  infidUbiUty."    Bat  they  teU 
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ne  to  read  and  to  decide  for  myaelf.  Reall  v 
I  can  onlj  form  a  good  conjecture,  bat  I  look 
It  the  Episcopalian's  text,  1  John,  v,  7,  jFV>r 
Acre  are  three  that  bear  record  in  Heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and 
Aese  three  are  one.  The  Unitarian  assures 
me  that  this  text  is  not  a  part  of  the  divine 
revelation,  imt  is  an  interpolation.  This  the 
Episcopalian  denies, — and  is  asked  by  his 
opponent,  whether  he  is  in&llibly  certain  that 
it  was  a  part  of  the  origmal  text  Thus  at  my 
very  oatset,  I  am  left  at  a  perfect  loss  not 
only  to  know  the  meaning  of  phrases,  but 
whether  the  very  phrases  are  genuine.  And 
in  this  situation,  1  feel  [that]  one  of  two  re- 
sults must  be  the  consequence:  either  God 
has  established  for  my  guidance  some  wit* 
ness  which  will' infallibly  lead  me  to  a  know- 
ledge of  what  I  could  not  discover  with  cer- 
tainty, and  thus  I  must  have  an  infitdlible 
witness  of  doctrine ;  or  fiiith  is  not  attainable, 
and  is  not  necessary  for  salvation.  We  find 
the  first  to  be  true  in  fiict  as  well  as  in  theory. 
Our  Protestant  friends,  whilst  they  teach  the 
necessity  of  Faith,  have  by  denying  the  in- 
&lhl>ility  of  the  Church,  created  in  their  so- 
cieties the  impression  that  Faith  is  not  ne- 
eessBiy,  nor  indeed  attainable.  It  is  not  my 
hosineas  to  reconcile  contradictions ;  but  the 
very  nature  of  Faith  implies  the  necessity 
of  an  infallible  witness  of  revelation. 

We  also  find  another  ground  in  the  very 
object  of  revektion.  Tmit  object  is  to  give 
oum  from  heaven,  easily  and  perfectly,  know- 
ledge to  which  he  could  never  or  only  with 
great  difllculty  attain  by  natural  means,  and 
perhaps  then  only  imperfectly.  Thus  the 
communication  of  divme  knowledge  upon 
which  man  might  build  his  hopes  and  regu- 
late his  conduct,  was  a  principal  object  of 
the  divine  communications.  Without  re- 
velation, man  was  left  to  conjecture,  to  pro- 
bability, io  the  wandering  of  his  private* 
judgment.  But  vrith  the  testimony  of  God 
for  his  guidance,  knowledge  succeeds  to 
eonjeeture,  certainty  to  probability,  and  pub^ 
lie  and  unchangingevidence  to  private  and 
errinff  judgment  The  truth  which  is  given 
to  al^  becomes  the  great  rule  for  the  guid^ 
nee  of  all ;  and  the  perplexity  of  disquisi- 
tion bemg  removed,  the  minds  of  the  sage 
and  of  the  simple  are  equally  taught  by  thdr 
common  Creator  and  Father,  the  common 
truths  respecting  his  nature  and  theirs,  and 
their  duties  which  are  the  results.  The  ob- 
ject being  then  to  give  to  man  the  certain 
knowledge  of  heavenly  doctrine ;  that  could 
be  attained  only  by  some  mode  which  would 
give  that  knowledge  with  iniUlible  certainty : 
and  this  could  be  effected  by  no  less  means 
than  by  ffiving  to  us  the  utmost  certainty  of 
the  infitUible  competency  of  the  witness. 


Thus  if  I  might  be  misled  or  deceived  by  tiie 
witness  who  testifies  to  me  what  is  the  doc- 
trine, one  of  the  great  objects  of  revelation  is 
defeated.* 

'  Suppose  I  am  certain  that  Christ  taught 
the  doctrine  of  Heaven  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
day  of  his  ascension;  of  what  avail  will  that 
be  to  me  unless  I  know  what  that  doctrine 
was? — Suppose  I  am  convinced  that  the 
book  which  is  in  my  hands  contains  the  ex- 
pressions which  he  used;  of  what  avail  is 
that  to  me,  unless  I  know  what  he  meant  by 
those  expressions  ?  If  I  have  the  expres- 
sions without  any  certamty  of  what  ideas  he* 
intended  to  convey  by  them,  of  what  use  is 
his  revelation  to  me  ?  I  am  not  thereby  in- 
structed. When  it  is  my  misfortune  to  live 
at  a  time  when  several  divisions  of  his  fol- 
lowers are  contradicting  each  other  as  to  the 
meaning  of  every  phrase,  and  the  nature  of 
every  doctrine,  if  1  have  no  infallible  ^ide 
to  lead  me  f^om  the  labyrinth,  how  shall  I 
be,  extricated  ?  Of  what  use  to  me  is  an  un- 
intelligible book?  The  great  object  of  his 
revelation,  viz.  a  certain  humHedge  of  what 
he  taught,  is  to  me  uiiattainable,  without  an 
infallible  ffuide,  one  that  cannot  lead  me  into 
error;  and  because  they  have  been  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  such  guide  to  be  found, 
millions  have  abandoned  in  utter  despair 
and  disgust,  all  inquiiy  for  the  doctrines  of 
Christ 

Another  ffreat  object  of  revelation  was  to 
restntin,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  man's 
understandinff,  as  it  was  by  the  indulgence 
of  this  ^de  he  fell,  and  as  its  exaltation  is 
a  principal  obstacle  to  his  spiritual  perfec- 
tion :  so  fiir  from  being  attained,  this  object 
is  counteracted  by  the  principle  of  submit 
ting  each  doctrine  to  the  private  judgment  of 
individuals. 

These  general  principles  lead  to  the  con- 
chision  that  for  the  knowledge  of  revealed 
truth,  for  the  existence  of  faiUi,  and  healing- 
the  ravages  which  the  pride  of  intellect  hi^ 
made  in  the  human  soul,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  witness  of  doctrine  should 
be  infallible. 

Allow  me  to  expatiate  a  little  upon  the  ap- 
plication. Let  me  now  be  desirous  of  learn- 
ing what  God  has  revealed  at  any  time  to 
any  portion  of  the  human  race;  clearly  I  can 
obtain  that  knowledge  only  in  one  of  two 
ways,  either  by  the  testimony  of  God  hlm« 
seli^  or  by  some  other  testmaony.  Few  if 
any  vrill  assert  that  God  himself  is  to  be  to 
me  individually  the  witness  of  what  he  has 
formerly,  for  instance,  mimifested  to  Moses, 
to  Abndiam,  or  to  St  PauL  To  indulge 
this  supposition  would  be,  indeed,  to  assert 
that  the  communications  of  heaven  to  one 
individual,  were  absolutely  uselew  to  every 
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other.  Yet  there  liAve  been  sects  in  the  re- 
formed Churches  that  held  the  prineiple ;  for 
they  taught,  that  the  only  evidence  which  we 
can  have  of  revealed  truui  is  from  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  making  manifest  to  our  spirit  that 
.this  is  the  doctrine :  and  until  we  are  pre- 
pared to  come  to  this  point  faWy  and  entirely, 
it  is  not  possible  to  adopt  the  maxim  that 
the  private  judgment  of  each  individual  is  to 
be  the  rule  of  his  doctrine  of  fiuth.  I  shall 
now  add  but  little  on  this  subject 

One  of  the  best  arguments  used  against 
our  claim  to  Church  infallibility  is  uie  al- 
leged contradiction  of  our  decisions  upon 
docU'ine;  for,  say  our  opponents,  Grod  cannot 
teach  contradictions.  We  admit  tiie  cor- 
rectness of  the  principle :  and  when  they 
shew  us  in  fact  such  contradictory  decisions 
of  doctrine,  even  upon  one  single  point,  I 
shall  cease  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;  I  will 
publish  my  name,  retract  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, and  depart  from  your  communion.  Ad- 
mitting then  the  force  of  the  principle,  I  find 
in  all  uie  mdividuals  as  well  as  Churches  that 
claim  this  evidence  of  the-S^Mrit,  palpable 
doctrinal  contradiction;  and  I  thererore  con^ 
elude,  that  what  has  thus  perpetually  mi»> 
led,  cannot  be  the  evidence  of  the  God  of 
truth. 

I  must  then  find  some  other  testimony ; 
and  clearly  it  must  be  that,  either  of  a  docu- 
ment, or  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  body:  by 
one  of  these  I  must  be  taught  what  I  desu*e 
to  know.  Suppose  a  document  is  handed  to 
me ;  it  will  not  be  evidenee  until  I  receive 
fluflScient  testimonjr  of  its  nature,  and  value, 
I  cannot  receive  this  from  the  Spirit  speaking 
to  my  spirit,  as  I  aaw  before.  My  witness 
must  be  either  an  individual  or  a  body ;  and 
unless  that  witness  can  give  me  innUible 
certainty,  I  cannot  have  perfect  assuranee  of 
what  (Sod  has  taught ;  and  without  this  per- 
fect assurance,  I  cannot  have  unshaken  be- 
lief, which  alone  is  fkith.  Hence,  if  Faith  is 
firm  and  unhesitating  belief  of  what  God  has 
taught,  it  must  be  founded  upon  infidlible 
certainty,  and  this  certainty  must  rest  upon 
mfallible  evidence,  which  evidence  I  can  re- 
ceive only  from  an  infidlible  witness;  this 
infallible  witness  cannot  be  one  which  has 
been  detected  in  frequent  and  flagrant  con- 
tradictions, it  cannot  oe  the  private  spirit  or 
jndment  of  individuals.  Wii^«  then  am  I 
to  find  this  witness  1  I  shall  in  my  next 
give  the  outline  of  our  doctrine  upon  diis 
head.  Not  to  enter  into  the  reasoning  bv 
which  it  is  upheld;  but  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  whkh  I  made  that  White 
and  his  associates  did  not  state  our  case 
fkirly. 

Yours,  &c.,  R  C. 

CharleMton,  S.  C,  Apri/Sa,  1827. 


LETTER  XXXIY. 

To  ihe  Roman  CathoUci  qfthe  Uniiei  AotM 
^America, 
Mt  FaiBifns, — ^In  niy  last  letter,  I  exhi- 
bited to  you  an  outline  of  the  reasons  which 
show  that,  without  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
knowledge  of  doctrine^  it  is  impossible  to 
have  faith ;  and  that  the  great  objects  of  reve- 
lation would  be  unattainable.  I  proceed  now 
to  show  you  that,  whenever  revelation  was 

S'ven,  such  a  guide  was  pointed  out  The 
K»ks  of  Moses  contain  no  revelation  of 
man*s  immortality,  nor  of  his  accountability 
in  another  world,  for  the  actions  done  in  his 
mortal  state.  Yet  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
people  of  Israel  did  believe  in  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  and  in  a  future  judgment, 
which  was  to  be  foUov^  by  a  state  of  etemid 
reward  and  of  eternal  pumahment,  and  that 
thev  believed  it  as  a  revelation  made  by  God, 
and  not  as  a  mere  discovery  of  human  rea* 
soning ;  also  that  they  believed  it  before  ths 
books  themselvea  were  written  by  Moses. 
How  was  this  revelation  given!  How  was 
it  preserved  T  What  was  the  evidence  of  its 
inullible  truth  and  certainty?  .  God  himself 
gave  the  evidence  of  his  presence,  and  made 
his  declarations  to  the  patriarchs,  and  con- 
tinued those  manifestations  to  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  fiimilies,  who  were  frequently 
witnesses  of  such  revelations,  and  thus  dar- 
ing the  period  whwh  preceded  the  days  of 
Moses,  there  existed  in  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Israel, 
unquestionable  evidence  that  God  hadspoken 
to  their  fathers,  and  revealed  to  them  the 
few  doctrines,  the  belief  of  which  he  requir- 
ed, and  gave  to  them  the  short  but  cheering 
and  simple  promises  upon  which  thev  hopes 
rested,  and  instituted  tne  few  but  significsnt 
ceremonies  of  their  external  worship.  The 
fSuthf ul  Israelite  received  the  testimonv  given 
hj  his  ftthers,  admitted  and  preaerved  b^  his 
kindred,  and  in  that  testimony  saw  the  mfid- 
lible  evidence  of  what  God  had  tausfat,  pro* 
mised,  and  instituted;  this  he  oelieved, 
looked  for,  and  adhered  to.  The  public 
testimony  of  the  whole  body,  and  not  tiie 
internal  inmiration  of  his  own  mind,  or  the 
discovery  of  his  private  judsment,  vras  his 
rule  of  fiiith  and  practice,  before  the  days  ai 
Moses,  whether  he  wandered  in  Canaan  or 
served  in  Egypt 

Thus,  firom  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  death 
of  Joseph,  the  fiiithfUl  adomrs  of  the  true 
God  were  never  bereft  of  a  living  witaesa, 
to  whom  God  had  spoken,  and  mo,  in  the 
nddst  of  his  people,  testified  to  them  thecom- 
municattonB  of  the  Most  High;  his  commis- 
sion to  announce  to  them  the  will  of  God  was 
placed  in  sufficient  evidence,  and  his  doctrines 
agreed  »aetly  with  those  of  his  predeoeason; 
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hence  there  was  foil  and  infidlible  testi- 
mony upon  which  fiiith  was  to  be  built  Their 
eye  always  beheld  the  cloud  of  witnesses  by 
diay ;  and  in  the  night,  the  splendor  of  hea- 
venly guidance  led  them  m  the  path  to  their 
•alvation. 

From  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birtii  of 
Moaea,  there  elapsed  about  sixty  years ;  and 
though  we  possess  little  documentary  testi- 
monr  to  show  that,  dmvAg  this  period,  there 
had  been  any  special  revemtion  giyen  to  con- 
larae  for  a  eentuiy  the  speeial  interference 
«f  heaven,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  for  the 
Maervation  of  the  doctrine ;  still,  from  the 
histonr  of  the  former,  and  of  the  subsequent 
perio<u,  it  will  not  be  a  very  outrageous 
•appoeition  that  God  did  oocasionaliy  and 
qwdally  make  a  renewed  disclosure  and 
promise.  Josq>hus,  the  Jewish  historian,  in 
<hap.  ix,  book  ii,  tells  us  that  Amram,  the 
&lher  of  Moses,  had  a  special  revelation  pre- 
viona  to  his  son^s  birth.  If,  then,  this  mode 
n^ich  had  commenced  in  the  days  of  Adam, 
eontinQed  to  the  arrival  of  Moses,  when  he 
cJalmed  from  Pharao  the  liberation  of  his 
brethren,  there  was  no  moment  in  which 
the  people  of  God  had  not  to  that  period 
m  their  ai^t  a  miraculously  authorized  wit- 
oeaa,  whoy  together  with  those  that  heard 
hia  predecessors,  testified  with  infallible  cer- 
tam^  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  God 
had  tauffht,  and  of  tiie  religious  institutions 
which  he  had  establishea  If  a  century 
9kapBed  without  such  a  miraculously  taught 
eommisaioner,  there  existed  the  concordant 
testimony  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
teaehing  what  had  i)een  given  to  them  as 
delivered  by  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Thus 
to  the  period  of  the  public  ministnr  of  Moaes, 
fiuth  was  founded  upon  the  infidlible  testi- 
Bony  of  a  public  witness,  not  upon  the  oni- 
■Jona  and  surmises,  and  conjectures  of  tne 
private  judgment  of  individuals ;  and  thus 
the  facts  in  the  histoiy  of  religion  to  the  days 
of  Moses,  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
mineiplea  which  I  have  exhibited  in  my  last 
letter. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  during  his  lifb 
tine,  Moaea  was,  after  leading  out  the  people 
«f  Imel,  an  infkllibly  correct  witness  of  the 
doetrlnea  of  heaven;  and  that  through  hhn 
Che  revelation  was  given  to  the  multitude, 
after  hia  commiasion  had  been  fully  exhibited. 
Nor  win  it,  I  suppose,  be  questioned,  that 
the  preservation  of  the  law  then  given,  and 
ila  explanation  wac^committed  not  indiscri- 
■inatdy  to  the  individuals  of  the  multitude, 
hut  to  a  apeetal  tribunal  then  established  for 
thia  amongst  other  purposes,  by  God  him- 
tOt  Nor  wfll  it  be  denied,  that  this  tribunal 
wae  to  eontinQe  as  long  as  the  law  itself 
dMvldhem  fone»  and  that  the  apeohd  ml 


partksular  manner  in  which  its  members  were 
to  be  selected  and  appointed  was  established 
by  God  himself.  It  will  also  be  conceded, 
that  no  human  power  could  abrogate  what 
the  divine  power  established,  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  foresaw  the  future  contin- 
gencies for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide. 

The  Aaronitic  priesthood  was  established 
by  God,  to  last  in  authority  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Messiaa,  at  which  period  thcMosaie 
law  was  to  terminate.  It  was  established 
and  confirmed  by  God,  that  the  high  priesti 
together  with  his  council,  was  to  have  a  final 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  as  well  of 
religion  as  of  rites,  and  other  matters  of  the 
Levitical  kw.  Thus,  fW»m  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Aaronitic  priesthood,  the  high 
priest,  with  the  Sanhedrun,  was  the  witness 
of  doctrine ;  and  as  such  was  established  by 
God  himself,  [who]  allowed  no  appeal  lh>m 
their  decision. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  case,  and  try  it  by 
the  contjadictoiy  principles  of  our  opponents 
and  our  own.  Suppose  an  individual  m  the 
Jewish  nation  finding  no  mention  in  the 
books  of  Moses  of  a  roture  life,  and  its  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  were  to  assert 
that  this  book  written  by  the  direction  of 
God  himself  was  to  be  the  sole  rule  of  his 
fSuth,  and  that  his  own  private  judgment  waa 
to  direct  him  to  ita  true  meaning :  that  he  is 
not  bound  to  believe  any  doctrine  which  he 
does  not  read  as  clearly  written  in  that  book, 
or  evidently  dedueible  therefrom;  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immort^ty  of  the  soul  and 
of  a  ftiture  state  of  reward  and  punishment  ia 
not  deariy  written,  or  evidently  dedueible 
from  the  books  of  Moses,  and  tnerefore  he 
is  not  bound  to  believe  such  doctrine  as  an 
artiele  of  fidth:  that  he  may  fiurhr  teach 
what  he  is  convinced  is  true ;  and  therefore 
he  teaches  this  doctrine  in  Israel,  that  man*a 
existence  terminates  at  death.  Suppose  thia 
man  to  be  a  ruler  of  a  synagogue.  The 
high  priest  and  the  Sanhedrim  testify  that, 
alSiough  not  contained  in  the  Pentateueh, 
nor  perhuM  dedueible  fh>m  any  passage 
therem,  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and 
ftiture  rewards  and  punishments  ban  been 
revealed  to  their  fhtnen  repeatedly  before 
the  days  of  Moses,  and  believed  before  and 
since  the  revelation  of  Sinai ;  that  they  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fhct  of  the  revela- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  though  not  in  that  pre- 
cise book,  and  that  in  their  capacity  as  the 
publie  tribunal  to  teati^  doctrine  and  to 
expound  the  law,  they  declare  that  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  is  a  doctrine  of  fidth.  Thia 
man  will  not  receive  thehr  decision,  and  will 
say,  if  they  are  not  a  tribunal  which  can  tea- 
tiiy  with  faifalllblo  eertidnty  of  trath,  they 
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might  err ;  if  they  might  err,  he  may  perhaps 
be  right,  and  in  adopting  their  decision,  he 
might  not  be  led  to  trnth,  but  to  falsehood. 
Yet  God  constituted  this  a  supreme  tribunal, 
to  whose  decisions  he  commanded  obedience 
under  the  penalty  of  death ;  are  we  then  to 
say  that  God  commanded  that  a  man  should 
be  put  to  death  for  not  perhaps  abandoning 
the  truth?  because  such  is  the  inconsistency, 
if  the  tribunal  be  not  infidlible.  All  this 
difficulty  and  absurdity,  however,  vanish  up- 
on the  simple  supposition,  that  the  Deity 
constituted  that  tribunal  the  infallible  wit- 
ness of  his  doctrine;  and  such  was  the  liffht 
in  which  this  great  council  was  viewed  by 
the  Jewish  people,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
only  made  the  witness  of  the  ancient  revela- 
tions, which  it  had  received  by  traditionary 
evidence,  but  also  of  the  wr'tten  revelation 
given  by  Moses,  and  the  judicial  tribunal  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  both  in  all  cases  of 
doubt;  and  they  who  broke  away  from  its 
oommunion,  were  not  considered  to  be  in  the 
true  faith  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  dwell  upon  this  case. 
Would  God  have  established  this  tribunal 
to  teach,  and  commanded  that  its  decisions 
should  be  received  under  penalty  of  death,  if 
he  foresaw  that  it  would  or  could  lead  into 
error,  in  place  gf  guiding  to  truth  7  Is  not  his 
command  to  obey  its  decisions,  considered 
in  connexion  with  his  essential  connexion 
with  truth,  a  guarantee  to  those,  to  whom 
the  precept  is  given,  that  ihe  decision  will 
be  mfidllibly  trueT  If,  in  obeying  the  pre- 
eept  by  receiving  the  decision,  we  were  led 
Into  error,  would  not  God  be  the  author  of 
that  error  ?  Will  common  sense  or  religion 
permit  us  to  disobey  the  jprecept  of  our 
fcreator  requiring  our  submission,  or  permit 
OB  to  charge  him  with  having  forced  us  to 
embrace  error  in  obeying  his  law  I  It  can- 
not be  error.    It  must  infallibly  be  truth. 

Forgetting  for  a  moment  the  fact,  that 
God  commanded  this  submission  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Jewish  council,  and  supposing 
no  such  precept  to  exist,  and  no  such  power 
to  be  vested  in  this  body,  how  was  this  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  who  taught  that  man  did 
not  survive  the  grave,  to  be  corrected  ?  Or,  if 
he  was  right,  how  was  that  ruler  who  con- 
tradicted him,  and  taught  the  erroneous  doc- 
jfcrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  be 
corrected?  Or  how  was  an  inquirer  after 
trtlth  to  know  which  doctrine  God  had  re- 
vealed, for  he  could  not  have  revealed  them 
both?  If  the  Church  of  Israel  had  not  in 
lier  high  priest  and  council  an- infallible  wit- 
ness of  God's  revelation,  how  was  that  re- 
velation to  be  known  ?  These  are  difficul- 
ties which  to  me  are  perfectly  insoluble. 
They  may,  periiap8»  be  easily  aad  satisfius- 


toiily  explained  by  Blanco  White,  or  the 
Rev.  William  Hawley.  I  feel  conviDeed* 
that  without  an  infallible  witness  of  doctrine, 
there  is  no  rational  ground  for  fiuth ;  and  I 
see,  in  &ct,  that  from  the  day  God  spokt 
to  Adam,  down  to  the  arrival  of  the  Mesaiaa, 
such  a  witoesa  was  found,  in  the  line  of  Pa- 
triarchs to  Moses,  and  in  the  Sanhedrim  to 
Jesus  Christ.  By  this  testimony,  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation,  written  and  unwritten* 
have  been  preserved  and  presented  to  the 
worid.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  at  the  period  of  Christ's  arrival,  and 
so  fax  from  marking  it  down  as  erroneona, 
he  confirmed  and  approved  it  He  called 
Ibe  Sanhedrim  hypocrites;  but  he  decLared 
that  they  sat  upon  the  chair  of  Moses :  he 
reproved  their  works,  and  admonished  the 
people  not  to  imitate  their  conduct;  but  he 
charged  the  same  people  to  hold  their  doc- 
trines of  fiuth  and  to  obey  their  deeisiona. 
And  if  we  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  inspired 
the  Evangelist  St  John  to  write  his  Gospel, 
we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of  that  divine 
Spirit  (John  xl,  49,  60, 61),  that  Caiphas  did 
in  virtue  of  fais  office,  give  a  correct  doctrinal 
decision,  though,  with  a  bad  intention,  as  if 
to  show  to  the  world  that  the  criminality  of 
an  unworthy  head  would  not  create  an  un- 
true testimony,  in  a  tribi:tnal  which  was  even 
upon  the  point  of  losing  ite  commission,  and 
when  the  very  being,  whose  appearance  was 
to  be  cotemporary  with  its  decline,  was 
gathering  the  members  of  the  body  whkh 
was  to  be  substituted  under  a  new  jnriadio- 
tion  in  its  stead. 

But  the  good  gentlemen,  who  charge  ob 
with  having  no  grounds  for  our  doctrine  of 
ii^libility,  either  never  knew,  or  affect  to 
forget,  that  the  Qhristian  religion  is  not  a 
system  which  was  put  together  by  human 
discovery,  but  one  which  was  framed  by  the 
Saviour,  and  then  delivered  to  his  disciples 
to  be  preserved.  In  place,  therefore,  of 
seeking  for  texto  upon  which  disputes  might 
be  raised  (for  ingenuity  can  raise  them  at  will 
upon  the  plainest  expressions)  we  ahonld 
look  to  the  &cts  whose  existence  is  uncon- 
troverted,  and  from  which  the  truth  can 
be  with  facility  deduced.  It  is  plain  thai 
Jesus  Christ  was  an  infallibly  correct  witnen 
of  the  true  doctrine,  and  that  his  infidlible 
correctness  was  the  only  basis  of  the  finth 
of  his.  disciples,  and  this  infallibility  beiiut 
remove4i  their  faith  could  haye  no  buia.  u 
he  required  fiiith  from  the  persona  who  never 
saw  or  heard  him,  he  must  have  given  them 
an  equally  good  basis  for  their  belie£  Henoe» 
when  he  sent  his  Apostles  to  teach  hia  doe* 
trine  to  those  who  had  neither  seen  nor  heaid 
himself^  he  empowered  them  to  work  mirae]e% 
that  they  might  thoeby  give  evidenoe  thel 
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tibey  taught  tnitii  with  in&UiUe  eertainty ; 
thus  their  diaciples  had  the  evidence  of  infal- 
lible guides.  Upon  what  principle  could 
other  nations  or  succeeding  generations  be 
required  to  give  similar  assent  of  £uth  with- 
out equally  firm  ground  ?  The  principle  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a  guide  n  recognized 
by  us,  and  we  exhibit  now  the  fact  of  its 
'  existence.  Amongst  the  doctrines  taught  to 
those  disciples  by  preaching,  before  a  single 
line  of  the  Gospel  was  written,  was  that  3ie 
doctrines  of  Jesus  were  to  be  taught  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  of  the  Saviour  given 
to  the  Apostles,  to  be  communicatM  to 
others,  and  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  in  order  that  men  might  at  all  times  be 
tsMit  those  doctrines  by  proper  authority ; 
and  that  the  Saviour  decUred,  that  whoso- 
ever heard  them,  heard  him,  and  whosoever 
despised  them  despised  him;  and  that  he 
promised  to  them  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who 
would  bring  to  their  minds  all  things  what- 
loever  he  had  taught  them,  and  would  per- 
fect the  revehition,  so  that  they  should  be 
witnesses  to  him ;  and  that  as  he  sent  them 
to  teach  all  nations,  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  he  had  commanded,  so  he  (fe- 
clared  he  would  be  with  them  all  days  to  the 
end  of  the  world;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
should  abide  with  them  always ;  and  that  the 
gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against 
that  Church  which  he  built  upon  Simon,  the 
son  of  Jonas,  whose  name  he  changed  to 
Rock  or  Peter,  and  to  whom  he  gave  a  me- 
morable assurance,  that  he  had  prayed  for 
him  that  his  faith  should  not  fail;  and  to 
whom  he  gave  in  eharee,  when  he  should  be 
converted  after  his  fall,  for  Satan  desired  to 
sift  him  as  wheat,  that  he  should  confirm  his 
brethren ;  and  that  he  also  gave  to  him,  hav- 
ing previously  required  a  declaration  of 
greater  love,  a  chai^  to  feed  his  lambs^  and 
to  feed  his  sheep,  as  he  had  promised  to  give 
to  him  the  keys,  or  power  of  vicegerent,  as 
was  designated  in  eastern  courts,  by  bearing 
the  keys  in  the  palace ;  what  he  should  bind 
on  earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
what  he  would  loose  on  eartti  would  be 
loosed  in  heaven.  That  the  Apostles  testified 
this,  was  evident  to  the  first  Christians ;  and, 
therefore,  the  fact  of  the  authority  to  teach 
being  in  them  and  in  their  successors,  the 
pastors  of  that  Church  built  upon  Peter,  was 
evident  to  those  Christuns ;  and,  indeed  they 
had  no  other  ipode  of  knowuiff  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  but  by  such  teaching.  Surely, 
then,  there  was  no  nnnting  for  the  evidence 
of  this  in.  texts  which  as  yet  had  not  been 
written.  They  saw  the  Holy  Ghost  descend 
upon  those  Apostles;  they  witnessed  their 
Bmaeles;  they  recognized  them  as  infallible 
of  toe  truUi ;  they  saw  them 


ciate  otherst  to  thehr  commiasioD;  giving 
them  a  part  m  their  ministry ;  making  them 
co-witnesses;  and  when  a  discussion  arose 
as  to  what  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  was  upon 
certain  points,  they  assembled  those  asso* 
ciates  together  with  themselves,  and  instead 
of  telling  the  disputants  to  read  and  judge 
for  themselves,  they  made  a  judicial  decision 
under  the  guidance  of  that  Holy  Ghost  thai 
was  given  to  remain  always,  for  the  purpose 
of  leaiding  them  into  all  truth;  and  having 
testified  what  the  doctrine  was,  they  com- 
manded their  decision  to  be  followed.  The 
Apostles  thus  exhibited  the  tribunal  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  by  the  institution  of 
Christ,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  [as]  an  infiillible  guide  to  lead  mankind 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
to  the  very  end  of  the  world.  As  yet,  the 
New  Testament  did  not  exist;  portions  of  it 
were  occasionally  written,  but  it  never  waa 
compiled  as  a  summary  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  and,  although  all  its  contents  are  true, 
yet  it  was  not  compiled  to  be  the  repertory 
of  all  the  revealed  truths  of  the  new  law, 
nor  was  it  to  suhersede  that  mode  of  teaclw' 
ing  established  by  Christ,  and  made  evident 
by  the  Apostles ;  and  certainly  the  Church 
was  not  to  have  less  power,  because  a  por- 
tion of  its  doctrine  ana  history  was  commit- 
ted to  writing. 

Nay,  more,  there  were  several  spurious 
books  published,  purporting  to  be  the  re- 
vealed doctrine  of  Christ ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  that  the  early 
Christians  were  enabled  to  draw  the  line  of 
separation  between  that  which  was  written 
under  the  ins^yiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
that  which  was  not  If  that  Church  was  not 
an  infallibly  correct  guide,  she  might  havw 
rejected  what  was  genuine,  and  given  the 
faithful  as  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  invention 
of  man.  Thus,  if  the  Church  was  not  infal- 
lible, we  have  no  infallible  certainty  at  the 
present  day  that  the  New  Testament  is  the 
Scripture  of  God. 

Reason,  the  example  of  the  Old  Law,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
intermediate  ages,  prove  to  us  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  as  they  proved  it  to  the  firal 
Christians,  before  the  New.  Testament  waa 
written;  and  that  book  itself  could  not  be  to 
U9  the  evklence  of  revelation,  if  the  witneae 
from  which  we  receive  it  was  fallible.  Thua 
there  always  was,  and  ever  will  be  an  inbL 
lible  witness  of  doctrine  on  earth.  Mr. 
White  and  his  coadjutors  were  then  guilty 
of  gross  misrepresentation,  arising  either 
from  ignorance,  or  some  less  creditable 
cause,  when  they  stated  that  our  whole  proof 
lay  in  a  passage  whkh  White  endeavors  to 
render  obacure,  that  he  may  destroy  thv 
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evideDce  whieh  it  eontaiiiB,  if  he  can  bewil- 
4Br  his  readera.  I  have  not  here  aigued  to 
■jaintain  the  doctrine,  hut  [have]  exhibited 
how  groaalv  the  flocks  of  tae  holy  alliance 
are  deoeiveo,  if  they  believe  White  and  their 
pastors,  aa  to  what  our  arguments  are. 

Youra,  dtc^  B.  C. 

CnuarleMton,  &  C^  April  30,  1837. 

LETTER  XXXV. 

9b  ths  Roman  CkUhdiics  cf  the  Unked  States 

ofAmerica. 

Mt  Fbjsnds^— Having  seen  that  White 

stated  unfiurly  and  impeifectly  the  case  of 

aor  claim  to  Church  in&llibility,  and  that  he 

with  still  more  effrontery  asserted  that  he 

gave  our  arguments  in  its  support ;  I  now 

'    come  to  examine  the  sequel  of  his  remarks 

vpon  this  topic    He  says  in  pp.  86  and  87: 

*'The  liberty  which,  upon  the  supposition 
most  fkvorable  to  Rome,  Christ  has  granted  to 
believers  in  his  Gk^pel,  the  Pope  and  his  Chorch 
most  positively  deny  them.  Placing  themselves 
between  mankind  and  the  Redeemer,  they  al- 
low those  only  to  approaofa'  him,  who  first  make 
a  lull  surrender  of  their  jud^ent  to  Popes 
and  Ooundla  A  belief  in  Ghnst  and  his  work 
of  redemption,  grounded  on  the  Scriptures  and 
their  eviaenees,  is  thus  made  useless,  unless  it 
is  preceded  by  a  belief  in  Roman  supremacy, 
grounded  on  mere  surmises.  Christianity  is  re- 
moved from  its  broad  foundation,  to  place  the 
mighty  fabric  upon  the  moveable  sand  of  a 
conjectural  meaning." 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  and 
contradictory  assertions  which  I  mive  ever 
net  with,  viz.  that  Christ  granted  to  believ- 
ers in  the  Gospel  the  liberty  of  believing  or 
lejeoting  what  he  taught  The  Pope  and 
llie  Church  do  indeed  deny  that  he  granted 
any  such  liberty,  and  they  therefore  most 
positively  den^  the  truth  of  White's  asser- 
tion that  he  did  grant  such  liberty ;  but  they 
do  not  deny  to  any  man  the  exercise  of  that 
Mberty  which  Christ  bestowed :  the  ouestion 
is  concerning  the  fact  of  its  bestowal.  This 
nan  every  where  aasuroes  as  true  that  which 
Is  untrue,  and  whose  truth  is  denied ;  and 
then  baa  the  effrontery  to  state  that  he  haa 
nade  the  suppoeition  motif awrabh  to  what 
be  is  endeavoring  to  overthrow  by  his  fidse- 
bood.     The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is, 

*  Christ  did  not  leave  man  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  infalUbility.**  White's 
aasertion  ia,  **  The  supposition  that  you  are 
at  liberty  to  adopt  the  aoctrine  of  infallibility 
k  the  most  Ikvorable  to  Rome.**  No,  my 
ftienda,  that  supposition  which  is  most  m- 
▼orable,  is  that  which  is  true,  and  that  is, 

*  Qnrist  did  not  leave  men  at  liberty  to  re- 

tt  or  to  adopt  hia  doctrines  at  their  caprice, 
bound  them  to  believe  what  he  taaohea 


bjr  the  testimony  of  Ma  Infallible  Chureh.* 
That  Chureh  existed  before  the  Goapel ;  men 
know  rothing  of  the  Goi^  exoept  throogfa 
her  teatimony ;  deatroy  her  infalUbility  and 
the  evidence  of  the  Go^el  is  lost  Thna 
St  Augustine  said  fourteen  centuries  aoo, 
**•  I  would  not  believe  the  Gospel  exe^  for 
the  testimony  of  the  Chureh.'' 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  White's  Elsffliah,  as 
he  is  a  foreiffner ;  but  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand  whom  Be  means  bv  tkemM/thie*  in  tiie 
second  clause,  **  pbcing  themselves  between 
mankind  and  the  Redeemer."  If  he  means 
the  Apostles  and  thehr  snccesson  in  authori* 
ty,  Christ  placed  them  between  himself  and 
mankind,  when  he  constituted  them  his  wiV- 
nesses  to  nuuikind,  when  he  gave  them  as 
teachers  to  mankind,  **  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  thinffs  whatsoever  I  have  e<Mnmand- 
ed  you."  *^  You  shall  be  to  me  witnesses 
*  *  *  *  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  &L 
Paul  and  the  Apostles  themselves  took  this 
station  aa  being  appointed  thereto  by  heaven. 
The  people  who  oelieved,  considered  them 
as  the  ministere  of  God,  and  ambassadors 
between  the  Redeemer  and  mankind.  What 
does  Bishop  Kemp  say  of  himself?  Does 
he  not  place  himself  between  mankind 
and  the  Redeemer?  The  Catholw  Chmeh 
never  placed  him  there ;  nor  did  it  so  plaee 
any  other  member  of  the  holy  assailants. 
Yet  they  place  themselves  there.  Indeed 
they  do  not  ask  submission  to  the  Church, 
that  is  the  Popes  slid  Councils  which  soc- 
ceed  to  Peter  and  hia  brethren;  but  thejp 
ask  a  full  surrender  to  some  body  or  ind^ 
vidual  which  began  by  denving  to  the  whole 
Catholic  world  what  it  wrrogates  to  itself,  % 
knowledge  of  the  revelation  of  God.  They  % 
deatroy  the  power  of  the  Pope,  thai  eaen 
teacher  mi^ht  exeroise  a  greater  dominion 
overthe  mmds  of  his  hearera  than  the  Pope 
and  Council  can  exercise  in  the  Churdi. 

A  belief  in  Christ  and  his  redemption, 
ffrounded  on  the  Scriptures,  without  ground- 
mg  those  Scriptures  upon  any  testimony,  is 
indeed  what  White  in  p.  33  describes.  ""  Was 
then  Christianity  nothing  but  a  grenndleas 
fabric,  the  world  suj^rtod  by  the  elephant* 
the  elephant  standing  upon  the  tortoise  f 
The  belief  in  Christ  rests  on  the  ScripCoras: 
upon  what  do  the  Scripturea  rest  ?  Upon 
fallible  testimony,  and  then  they  are  no  se> 
curity,  or  upon  infallible  testimony,  and  tiien 
they  are  security ;  but  it  is  the  Chureh  which 
testifies  to  them,  and  therefore  she  is  infiUU* 
ble.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  rational  be- 
lief, founded  upon  a  document  for  whose 
sufficiency  I  have  not  proper  evidence.  The 
value  of  the  Scripture  ia  only  aa  great  as 
that  of  the  testimony  by  which  it  is  estab- 
liflhed;aiidthatwitneiaktheChnrofa.  Tbeee 


k  but  one  mode  of  evadhiff  the  force  of  this 
fBasomn^,  and  that  mode  Biehop  Kemp's  ae- 
loeiatee  of  other  Churchea  take,  by  makrag 
tiw  witness  of  Scripture  the  private  inspira- 
tion of  each  individua],  or  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaking  within  him;  thus  they  make  the 
individiial  members  inftlliblev  and  deny  m- 
fidiibilitv  to  their  aggregate :  what  each  poa- 
msses  alone,  ia  lost  to  the  whole  when  they 
sisemble,  becanse  thonch  the  Holy  Ghost 
will  guide  each  separately  to  the  hoihllible 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  God  and  ita  mean- 
ing ;  yet  when  from  their  eombination  the 
Ghnrch  is  formed,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not 
ksd  that  Church  iidallibly  to  the  same  know- 
ledge. This  is  indeed  an  extnundinary  mode 
of  evading  the  eonelnaion ;  separatdy  and 
■ngly,  even  thoogh  yon  contradict  eush 
other,  you  are  guidM  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth ; 
bat  if  you  join  together  and  ame,  you  are 
ftllible  and  liable  to  error! ! !  For  the  alter- 
Mthe  must  never  be  taken,  via.  The  Church 
is  not  liable  to  error.  Bishop  Kemp  veiy 
modestly  renounces  individual  infallibility 
aad  Church  infallibilitv,  and  thus  the  indL 
vidnals  and  the  Ghurcnare  liahle  to  err  in 
pointing  out  the  word  of  God,  and  in  discov- 
ering its  meaning;  and  therefore  a  belief  in 
Quist  and  his  worit  of  redemption  grounded 
opon  the  Scriptures,  and  their  evioences,  is 
thus  made  not  indeed  useless  but  impossible ; 
for  there  is  no  evidence,  and  to  ground  the 
belief  upon  want  of  evidence,  would  be  in- 
deed an  absurdity.  We  may  find  ground 
for  this  evidence  upon  infallibility,  and  this 
we  ground  not  upon  Roman  Supremacy,  or 
aere  snrmisea,  nut  upon  irrefragable  and 
tcmvineing  proofa— ana  we  thus  place  the 
mighty  f&ne  of  QtristaanitTy  not  upon  the 
moveable  aand  of  fidlible  opinion,  or  the  no- 
tion of  private  individual  inapiration,  but  upon 
the  broad  ^und  of  that  foundation  upon 
which  Chnst  placed  it,  when  he  fixed  aa  its 
bsaisarock  which  the  world  must  always 
behold,  and  against  which  hell  can  never 
prevail 

White  proceeds,  p.  87 : 


looks  more  like  love  of  self  than  of 
Cbrist;  more  like  ambition  than  diarity.  Hie 
title  of  infallibility  and  supremacy  being  at  the 
htH  daubtftil,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should 
have  been  left  to  Christian  liberty.  But  may 
not  the  oppoeite  conduct  of  the  Roman  Ghuith 
bare  ariMn  from  sincere  xeal  for  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  Intention  of  Christ  f 
Christian  candor  would  demand  this  construe- 
tim,  were  it  not  for  the  use  she  has  made  of  the 
SBBomed  privily :  yet  if  we  find  that,  living 
erected  herself  mto  an  or^^an  of  heaven,  all  her 
eracular  dedskms  have  m^ariably  tended  to- 
Wds  the  hiersMe  of  her  own  power ;  it  wiU  be 
Msilt  toaiknit  the  poatjr  of  hsr  i 


This  mode  of  examining  a  question  con* 
oeminga  fiict  of  revcialed  religion  is  perfectly 
ridiculous:  since  the  true  question  is  not 
what  <«it  looks  like,"  but  whether  ''itia  a 
divine  institution.''  Moreover  the  assertion 
is  not  true,  for  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  pre- 
servation of  his  doctrine,  **  he  that  loves  ma 
will  keep  my  word,"  and  there  can  be  no 
mode  of  preserving  his  doctrine,  save  by  pro* 
per  testimony,  there  can  be  for  this  no  proper 
testimony,  save  that  which  will  lead  us  with- 
out danger  of  error  to  ita  knowledge.  Christ 
himself  points  out  that  infiUlible  witness  in 
that  Chureh  which  he  built  upon  Peter,  and 
the  adherence  to  his  institution  is  the  best 
evidence  of  his  love. 

Charity  leada  us  to  seek  what  is  for  the 
wel&re  of  our  neighbor ;  the  preservation  of 
that  truth  which  vnll  bring  him  to  eternal  lilb, 
ia  the  best  mode  of  seeking  his  welfive. 
Ambition  is  an  inordinate  desne  of  power  to 
which  we  have  no  ehdm :  the  testifying  what 
we  have  received  fW»m  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  tranamitted  by  our  teatimony 
to  our  successors,  the  assurance  that  we  hk^ 
fully  diseharffe  thia  ^reat  du^,  the  humble 
belief  that  Oirist  will  fhlfil  his  promise  ei 
not  permittinff  error  to  triumph  over  that  tea* 
timony,  and  Uiereby  destroy  that  evidence,  ia 
not  ambition.  Much  more  does  it  savor  of 
ambiti^  in  an  individual  to  dogmatize  against 
thia  testimony,  and  to  declare  in  opposition 
to  ages  and  nations  united,  that  his  private 
judgment  is  better  able  to  know  what  Chzist 
tangfatalmosteighteeneenturiea  before  White 
was  bom. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  title  to  infidUbilily, 
and  sumemaey  is  doubtful:  and  there  bemg 
no  doubt,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  could  not 
be  given  to  Christian  liberty.  But  what  is 
meant  by  Christian  liberty  in  thia  |riaeel 
Liberty  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve  aeeording 
to  your  caprice.  Call  you  ^s  frith  I  liber* 
ty  to  be  carried  to  and  fro  by  every  gust  of 
opinion.  Call  yon  this  a  blessing  1  Libev^ 
of  contradiction,  ao  that  I  might  to^y  any 
that  Christ  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
prosenee,  and  to-morrow  aasert  that  he  did 
not  Call  you  this  knowled^  ?  Thus  it  i% 
that  sonn^  delude.  Christian  liberty  pro* 
periy  understood  means  that  man  is  frea 
where  God  has  not  bound  him :  but  whave 
God  declares  what  ia  hia  will,  man  is  no  long- 
er fine,  he  is  at  that  moment  bound  to  believe ; 
knowledge  ia  a  blessing,  f^th  is  a  privilegBi 
it  is  the  communication  of  heavenly  wisdom, 
man  should  receive  it  as  his  best  boon,  aa  the 
dearest  pledge  of  his  teacher's  affeotion. 
How  inestimable  a  benefit  is  it  to  be  tan^ 
by  God !  How  great  the  misfortune  to  m 
oertam  that  he  spoke  for  our  mfofmatioa,  bnt 
tohe  uaeertainof  whathesaUl    ¥et  thia 
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is  thd  Christun  liberty  for  which  the  holy 
alliance  wotlldpontendl  White  again  nnfidr- 
hf  changes  his  ground  when  mstead  of  ex- 
amining the  evidence  of  the  fact^  he  s}iecn- 
lates  upon  the  motive  of  the  Chnreh  in  asaum- 
ing  that  ahe  is  infallible,  and  that  her  head 
is  supreme :-— and  because  she  does  not  de- 
cide that  she  has  not  the  power  which  she 
leeeived  from  Grod,  he  would  have  us  con- 
elude  that  she  has  it  not,  and  that  ahe  knows 
herself  to  be  without  it  Thus  according  to 
this  new  system  of  logic,  if  a  judge  declares 
that  he  holds  the  commission  of  his  oflSce  the 
declaration  is  evidence  of  his  ambition,  his 
ambition  is  evidence  of  his  unfitness,  and  his 
unfitness  is  proof  that  he  has  no  valid  com- 
mission ;  if  he  states  that  he  has  no  commis- 
sion, then  his  word  is  good,  and  because  he 
has  no  commission  he  is  to  be  believed.  This 
would  be  a  convenient  argument  for  every 
culprit  to  use  against  every  judge.  Suppose 
one  of  his  Presbyterian  compeers  told  Bishop 
Kemp,  that  his  claim  of  holding  a  higher  or- 
der than  that  of  a  Presbyter,  looKed  more  like 
ambition  than  charity :  what  would  be  his 
answer  ?  Suppose  he  was  told  that  his  title 
was  at  best  doubtful,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  ought  to  be  left  to  Christian  liberty; 
how  would  he  reason  with  his  old  and  new 
associate  ? — Suppose  the  honest  Quaker  was 
to  tell  the  whole  collection  of  our  Reverend 
assailants  that  the  very  use  which  they  make 
of  their  assumed  privilege  is  proof  of  their 
fraud,  and  does  not  argue  in  favor  of  their 
seal  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  true 
intention  of  Christ ;  for  they  erect  themselves 
into  an  organ  of  heaven ;  and  all  their  ora- 
cular decisions  invariably  tend  towards  the 
increase  of  their  own  power :  what  would . 
the  good  gentlemen  retort?  Is  not  this 
charge  daily  made  upon  them?  Are  they 
not  told  that  they  do  these  things  for  the 
sake  of  filthy  lucre?  And  do  they  not  assert 
that  the  persons  who  thus  charge  them  are 
imps  of  hell,  foes  of  the  Gospel,  enemies  of 
Christ,  liars  and  blasphemers? 

I  shall  not  give  such  names  to  those  who 
bestow  them,  but  I  should  like  to  know  their 
answer. 

White  now  abandons  every  semblance  of 
arffument,  and  merely  has  recourse  to  pre- 
judice for  his  protection,  p.  87. 

**  By  comparing  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  vith  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  we 
shall  find  that  the  points  of  difference  are 
chiefly  these :  tradition,  transubstantiation,  the 
number  of  sacraments,  purgatory,  indulgences, 
and  the  invocation  of  saints.  Such  are  the 
SMun  questions  on  doctrine,  at  issue  between 
the  two  Churches;  for  the  diflferenoes  about 
tbee-wilt  and  justificatiim  might,  I  believe,  be 
■sittled  without  much  dtflbulty,  by  aceurately 


definiog  the  language  on  both  skies.  Now  I 
will  not  assume  the  Smth.  of  the  Protestant  ten.- 
ets  on  these  points,  nor  enter  into  argumeota 
against  those  of  the  Ronum  Church  ;  my  pre- 
sent concern  is  with  tlieir  tenden^.'* 

7heir  tendency  is  not  the  question  for  a 
Divine,  but  their  foundation  in  the  revealed 
truth  of  Heaven.  There  are  a  variety  of 
other  diflTerences  which  he  passes  over,  but 
to  magnify  or  to  adduce  which  is  not  my 
object  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  find  oar 
differences  diminish.  However,  merely  to 
show  how  little  this  man's  statements  res> 
pecting  doctrine  are  to  be  depended  upon ; 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  of  indul- 
gences, upon  which  he  lays  so  much  atresa, 
rest  altogether  for  their  basis  upon  our  doc- 
trine of  justification.  And  certainly  the  ques- 
tion whether  an  Unitarian  or  a  Roman 
Catholki  commits  a  sin  in  feeding  a  hungrr 
pagan,  or  clothing  a  shivering  Greek,  through 
mere  motives  ot  humanity,  is  one  on  which 
there  is  more  than  a  mere  verbal  difference 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  ours. 
The  Church  of  England  as  does  also  that  of 
Bishop  Kemp,  and  indeed  the  Churches  of 
all  our  assailants  teach,  that  this  act  has  in 
it  the  nature  of  sin ;  our  Church  teaches  thai 
it  has  not  in  it  the  nature  of  sin,  but  the'na- 
ture  of  virtue,  p.  88. 

**  To  begin  with  tradition :  let  us  observe  how 
broad  a  field  is  opened  to  the  exercise  of  infal- 
libility, bv  the  supposition  that  an  indefinite 
number  of  revealed  truths  were  floating  down 
the  stream  of  a^cs,  unconsigned  to  the  mspired 
records  of  Chnstianity.  The  power  of  mter- 
preting  the  word  of  Qod  by  a  continual  Ug^t 
from  above,  might  be  conmaed  by  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
force  doctrines  on  the  beUef  of  Christians,  of 
which  the  yery  name  and  sulnect  seem  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  inspired  writers.  Divimt 
traditum,  the  first-born  of  infallibiiity,  re* 
moves  this  obstacle ;  and,  so  doing,  increases 
the  influence  of  Rome  to  an  indefinite  extent 
I  do  not  here  contend  that  to  place  tradition 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  Scriptures,  is 
an  error ;  but  whether  enror  or  truth,  it  is  cer- 
tainly power  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Church!*' 

I  before  remarked  that  White  and  his  as- 
sociates have  disclaimed  the  use  of  aigo- 
ment:  therefore  I  have  here  nothing  to 
refute,  but  I  have  much  to  correct 

The  supposition  which  he  makes  is  gratu- 
itous and  untrue.  When  he  undertook  to 
exhibit  what  tradition  was,  he  ought  to  have 
been  honest  Tradition  is  the  testimony  of 
the  revealed  truth  whksh  exists  in  customs, 
documents,  and  other  evidence  besides  ths 
sacred  Scripturea,  whksh  evidence  ia  found 
in  svcry  age  of  the  Chmeh,  and  in  e^wy 


nation ;  it  is  then,  not  *^Bn  indefintte  nvm- 
ber  c€  revealed  tnithe  floating  down  the 
•tieam  of  agee,*'  bnt  it  is  the  teatimony  of 
the  whole  Chirehf  exhibiting  what  ia  raveu^ 
truth.  Thus  the  universal  custom  of  all  the 
Qinrehes  in  every  age,  to  pay  the  homage  of 
ADORATION  TO  THE  REDEEMER,  is 
not  consigned  to  the  mnnred  records  of 
ChristiaDity,  but  is  tesUJiei  by  other  records  of 
Christianity ;  and  joined  to  the  undoubted 
principle  of  Christians  in  every  age  and  every 
nation,  that  GOD  ALONE  S£R)ULD  BE 
ADORED,  is  traditiomurv  proof  of  the  divio^ 
ity  of  our  Saviour.  Whilst  conten<Ung  sects 
fly  to  grammars,  and  to  old  and  new  paich- 
ments  and  papers,  how  copyists  marked, 
introduced  or  omitted  accents,  or  divided 
particles  and  words — and  whilst  they  array 
private  individual  judgment,  and  oppose 
conjecture  to  conjecture :  we  have  a  glaring 
Ihetin  palpable  evidence,  and  we  pay  the 
homage  of  our  adoration  with  humble  uith ; 
whilst  they  are  interminably  quarrelling  to 
know  whether  God  inspired  the  writer  to 
l^ace  or  to  omit  his  accent  or  his  aspirate, 
and  to  know  how  it  ought  to  be  translated 
in  either  supposition,  no  doctrine  is  forced 
on  the  belief  of  Christians  save  what  God 
originally  forced,  if  I  mav  use  the  expression, 
every  one  to  receive:  Scripture  itself,  and 
the  very  last  passage  that  ever  an  mspired 
penman  wrote,  testifies  that  God  taught  doc- 
trines and  did  acts  which  are  not  written  by 
the  inspired  writers ;  but  it  is  dishonest  to 
insinuate  that  what  has  not  been  written  by 
them,  was  unknown  to  them.  We  will  read  ily 
admit,  that  the  power  of  interpreting  is 
power,  as  the  power  of  testifying  is  also 
powers  But  it  is  strange  to  tell  us  that 
wl^atever  bestows  power  must  be  dangerous 
to  truth,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  avowed 
(that]  Christ  told  the  original  members  of 
this  tribuool  *^  ALL  POWER  is  given  to  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.**  (Matt  xzviii,  18,  19, 
80).  **  As  my  Heavenly  Father  sent  me,  so 
I  send  ynuT  (John,  xx,  21.)  *^  You  shall  re- 
eehre  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming 
vpon  you,  and  you  shall  be  witnesses  to 
me.''  (Acte  i,  8.) 

I  shall  return  to  this. 

Yours,  dtc,  R  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  May  7,  1827. 

LETTER  XXXVl. 
7b  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
Mt  FiuBVDB^— The  leading  characteristic 
of  that  portion  of  what  is  lu<ucrously  desig* 
■ated  as  **  Evidence,**  which  is  now  under 
eonndention,  is  an  unhesitatinflrassamption 
of  the  very  qaestion  at  issue.  The  question 
i^  whether  tiie  true  doctrine  of  Christ  ia  re- 


tained by  our  Church,  or  has  been  lost  by  ua. 
White  assumes,  without  proof,  that  we  have 
lost  it;  and  then  proceeds  to  show  the  bad 
consequences  of  this  loss:  in  the  exhibition 
of  those  consequences  he  again  begs  the 
question,  by  assuming  that  what  many  others 
as  well  Protestants  as  Catholics,  look  upon 
to  be  good  and  useful,  are  bad  and  mischiev- 
ous efiects:  he  adds  to  tliis  double  fallacy,  a 
dishonest  blending  together  into  what  he  in- 
sinuates to  be  an  insepaiable  unity,  finets  and 
circumstances  which  are  sometimes  aocidenU 
ally  conjoined ,  which  are  frequently  found  in 
separate  existence,  and  never  have  been  ne- 
cessarily and  essentially  united.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  an  exhibition  of  this  dishonest 
and  fiUlacious  mode  of  proceeding:  p.  89: 

"  Bv  the  combined  influence  of  tradition  and 
infallibility,  the  Church  of  Rome  established 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  From  the 
moment  that  people  are  made  to  believe  that 
a  man  has  the  power  of  working  at  all  tiinea 
the  stupendous  miracle  of  conyertii^  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  thai 
man  is  raised  to  a  dignity  above  all  which 
kings  are  able  to  confer.  What,  then,  must  be 
the  honor  due  to  a  Bishop,  who  can  bestow 
the  power  of  performing  the  miracle  of  tran- 
substantiation !  What  the  rank  of  the  Pope, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Bishops  themselves  f 
The  world  beheld  for  centuries  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  surprising  belief  in  the 
power  of  priests  to  convert  bread  and  wine  into 
the  incarnate  Deity.  (Note  D.)  Kings  and  Em- 
perors were  forced  to  kiss  the  Pope's  foot,  be- 
cause their  subiects  were  in  the  daily  habit  of 
kissing  the  hanos  of  priests^^thoee  hands  which 
were  believed  to  come  in  frequent  contact  with 
the  body  of  Christ." 

The  question  as  to  the  truth  of  our  doc- 
trine is  not  here  even  glanced  at,  but  its  false- 
hood is  magisterially  assumed :  and  the  whole 
series  of  observations  is  made  to  rest  upon  a 
palpable  falsehood,  viz.  "By  the  combined 
influence  of  tradition  and  infallibility,  the 
Chureh  of  Rome  established  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,^  Had  the  writer  substi- 
tuted the  following  or  an  equivalent  propo- 
sition for  what  he  lias  here  given,  I  should 
have  admitted  its  truth, 'viz.  **By  the  ev^ 
dence  of  tradition,  and  with  the  authority  of 
infallible  truUi,  the  Church  teaches  the  ao^ 
trine  of  Transubstantiation.'*  .  Yet  this  pro- 
position, though  true  as  far  as  it  goea,  would 
oe  inadequate  to  express  the  whole  of  the 
fiicts,  because  although  the  Church  produces 
the  evidence  of  Tradition,  she  does  not  rest 
solely  upon  that  proof  even  conjoined  with 
her  infiulibility;  sbe  has  moreover  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Scriptures,  she  has  the  testimo- 
ny of  her  adversaries,  and  she  has  the  avi- 
denoe  of  numerous,  palpable,  and  continued 
miradea.   Thus  this  mndamental 
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mpon  which  White  rests  his  observatiom, 
18  fidae,  because  it  is  imperfect;  for  it  ex- 
hibits but  a  small  portion  of  our  proof  as 
the  entile:  and  because  it  conceals  that  which 
he  esteems  the  most  valuable,  and  exhibits 
only  that  which  he  deems  to  be  of  least 
worth. 

The  proposition  is  false  upon  another 
ground;  because  it  gives  a  deceptive  view  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  doctrine  is  preserved 
and  delivered.  There  are  two  descriptions 
of  evidence  by  which  truth  is  made  elesr ;  to 
wit,  that  evidence  by  which  what  wss  never 
known  or  suspected  is  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covered, and  its  truth  becomes  thus  establish- 
ed. Akin  to  this  is  the  evidence  by  whksh 
what  was  formerly  known  but  forgotten,  be- 
comes revived  and  established:  under  this 
head  we  may  also  place  that  evidence  by 
which  doubt  is  removed,  and  certainty  ob- 
tained after  a  consideiable  lapse  of  time,  or 
protracted  investigation.  In  all  those  cases, 
ignorsnce  or  doubt  pre-existed  to  knowledge 
imd  certainty.  When  the  ignorance  is  over- 
come, and  the  doubt  is  removed,  then  evi- 
dence establishes  the  truth,  and  at  every  mo- 
ment subsequent  to  that  of  this  estaolish- 
ment,  it  will  be  true  that  a  correct  doctrine 
was  then  eslablished. 

The  preservation  of  the  truth  thus  disco- 
vered, and  thus  establithed,  is  a  very  different 
process  from  the  original  investigation  and 
vdiflcovery.  To  preserve  knowle&e  by  cor- 
rect testunony,  is  not  then  to  establish  know- 
ledge by  investigation  and  discovery.  It  is 
plain  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubrtantiation, 
supposing  it  to  be  that  tau^t  by  the  Saviour, 
was  established  only  by  his  teaching  and  by 
that  of  his  Apostles;  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  is  the  mode  by  which  it  is  preserved^ 
or  by  which  we  establish  the  fact  that  Clvist 
taught  the  doctrine ;  this  uniform  and  unin- 
terrupted and  universal  testimony  we  call 
ThxdUion  ;  when  we  say  that  this  testimony 
must  infallibly  lead  us  to  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  what  Christ  and  his  Apostles  taught, 
this  is  hrfailibUitv,  Thus  it  is  not  true  that 
*  by  the  combined  influence  of  Tradition  uid 
hrfaUibilUyf  the  Church  of  Rome  established 
the  doctrine  of  TransubstaTaiation/'  for  the 
doctrine  was  not  established  by  the  Church, 
but  by  the  Saviour.  But  it  is  true  that  bv 
their  combination  the  doctrine  and  its  evi- 
dence are  both  preserved ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  better  mode  could  be  devised 
for  their  preservation  than  the  uninterrupted, 
■niform  testimony  of  the  Universal  Church 
of  eighteen  ages  and  almost  all  nations ;  I 
must  own  that  it  wei^s  more  with  me,  than 
does  the  oranion  of  Bishop  Kemp,  the  stur- 
diness  of  Doctor  Post,  or  the  warlike  impe- 
tiioaity  of  the  Bev.  Wm.  Hawley. 


The  proposition  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  paragraph  is  then  a  dovMe 
fitbehood;  and  the  gahixy  of  our  divines 
have  adopted  it  in  their  holy  ardor  against 
Popery.  As  Gustavus  Vasa  said  to  his 
Dalecarlians:  **  O  how  I  admire  thefar  lovely, 
fieroe  impatience !"  Show  them  but  a  rag  of 
scarlet,  and  like  the  spuming  bull,  each  hero 
bellows  as  he  shakes  his  neck,  and  pushes 
with  his  frontiet  Their  eagerness  for  the 
overthrow  of  Antichrist  leads  them  to  the 
thoughtiess,  mdiscriminate  adoption  of  all 
the  means  which  their  evil  genius  places 
within  their  grasp,  and  thus  they  become 
partners  in  the  falsehoods  and  follies  of  the 
worst  and  weakest  of  our  assailants.  *^From 
the  moment  that  people  are  made  to  betievs 
that  a  man  has  the  power  of  working  at  all 
times  the  stupendous  miracle  of  converting 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  <» 
Christ;  that  man  is  raised  to  a  dignity  above 
all  which  kings  are  able  to  confer."  This 
beinff  better  expressed  would  be  true;  ss  it 
staaos,  it  is  to  sav  the  least,  very  doubtfhL 
Suppose  the  man  had  the  power  though  the 
people  should  never  be  made  to  believe  that 
he  had  it,  he  still  is  raised  to  the  dignity; 
and  if  the  people  were  made  to  believe  that 
he  had  this  power  which  he  really  did  not 
possess,  he  would  not  be  raised  to  the  dig> 
nity :  so  that  the  dignity  depends  not  upoo 
the  belief  of  the  people  which  might  be 
founded  on  delusion,  but  upon  the  existenos 
of  a  power,  which  could  be  derived  only 
from  God.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  king 
of  heaven  should  raise  his  ministers  to  a 
higher  dignity  than  earthly  kings  are  able  t» 
confer;  so  that  the  internal  evidence  heie 
teUs  rather  aeainst  White,  who  pays  his 
court  to  his  Majestv  of  England,  and  the 
good  sovereigns  of  the  European  holy  alli^ 
ance  in  rather  an  awkward  manner,  by  in8i> 
nuating  that  it  is  aproof  of  the  fklsebood  of 
our  doctrine,  that  uod's  minister  is  raised  to 
a  higher  di^nitv  than  a  king's  minister. 

It  certainly  is  to  me  a  novelty  to  discover 
that  the  dignity  of  ministers  is  to  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  principles.  Will  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  associates  strike  their  oriflamms 
to  tiie  flag  of  the  beloved  Ferdinand  ?  The 
holy  fhthers  would  not :  they  all  united  in 
the  declaration  that  the  dignity  of  the  jMiest- 
hood,  in  consequence  of  that  very  power  of 
consecration,  was  superior  to  that  not  only 
of  kings  thonselves,  but  even  of  angels  and 
archangela.  These  however,  were  the  Chiy* 
sostoms,  the  Angustines,  the  Jeromes,  the 
Basils,  the  Gregorys,  the  Proqwn,  the  Cle* 
menti,  and  such  other  sntiquated  personagM 
Men  who  lived  before  the  dlscoveiy  of  the 
art  of  printing,  bef<Mre  the  mvention  of  the 
niaiiner%  compass,  before  the  eonstXQctiso 
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of  the  blow-pipe,  preYious  to  tiiepo^gBiny 
of  King  Henry  VlII  (the  godly  Joouu,)  or 
oren  to  the  days  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham* 
Mast  we  therefore  be  satisiied  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  what  Christ  taught  the 
^oeUesy  and  the  Apostlea  commonicaAed  to 
the  Chnrehea,  and  the  Churches  in  their  day 
exhibited  as  their  uniform  doetrine  1  We 
however  will  be  content  to  believe  with 
those  holy  fiUhers  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Priesthood  is  above  all  which  kings  are  able 
to  confer,  though  like  them  we  may  rest  in 
duD*  lethargic  insensibility  to  (xenend  Smith's 
Apocalyptic  calculations,  or  Symes's  Theory 
of  concentric  sphwes,  or  the  exact  moment 
when  Johanna's  Shiloh  is  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance, or  when  Rabbi  Frey  who  writes 
m  the  capacious  receptacle  of  his  own  con* 
sdenea,  all  the  contradictions  of  the  spon* 
■oia  of  Bhmeo  White,  shall  have  obtamed 
noneT  enough  to  purchase  his  brethren 
seeoraing  to  the  flesh  to  brotherhood  in 
^irit. 

Bui  to  be  serious :  this  langoage  of  White's 
eontndicts  the  language  of  the  Fathers ;  and 
he  ehaiges  upon  us  as  consequences  of  fklse 
doctrine,  the  exact  results  which  thay  chrew 
fr(Mn  what  they  called  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
It  might  be  antiquated  and  unfiuriiionable : 
but  it  is  ours,  and  it  was  that  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  writers  of  the  best,  the  brightest, 
and  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  White 
has  left  their  communion;  we  glory  that  we 
adhere  to  it,  and  that  we  beueve  as  they 
did.  White  proves  here,  for  us,  that  we  have 
aoi  changed  the  doctrine. 

One  little  correction  is  all  that  I  shall  add 
upon  this  topic.  If  we  were  to  believe  that 
prieeta  had  a  natural  power  to  make  this 
ehan^  themsdves,  it  would  be  indeed  a 
surprising  belief:  but  our  fhith  is  that  it  is 
the  supernatural  power  of  the  Deity  which 
effects  tiM  change  of  substance,  but  by  the 
act  of  the  priest;  and  if  White  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  he  would 
believe  that  an  unbq>tized  child  was  stained 
widi  the  guilt  of  original  sin ;  was  a  child 
of  wrath,  and  exposiML  to  ruin:  he  would 
also  bdieve  that  if  he  baptized  that  child,  a 
most  suiprismg  change  would  take  place,  by 
virtue  whereof  that  sin  would  no  longer 
exist*  that  child  would  be  a  fitvorite  of  heaven 
and  have  a  title  to  everlastinff  lii^  and  glory. 
White  would  tell  me  that  this  change  was 
not  the  consequence  of  natural  operation, 
bat  of  snpemataiml  power;  that  though  the 
man  was  the  minister,  in  truth  €rod  was  the 
agent,  and  that  the  change  was  not  the  less 
real  and  efleetual  because  it  was  not  visible, 
or  otherwise  sensible;  his  word  *<8urprising^ 
fo  not  then  applicable  solely  to  the  Eucharist, 
nor  is  it  new,  for  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  8t 


John  CSuyBostom,  who  bdieving  as  we  de« 
used  the  phrase  fourteen  centuries  ago,  re- 
garding transubstantiation. 

The  concluding  passage  is  not  true  in 
fiust,  nor  honestly  constructed,  even  if  the 
facts  taken  in  their  isolated  character  diould 
be  proved  as  true.  Suppose  the  two  asser* 
tions  were  proved  to  m  true,  vts.  that  the 
subjects  of  kings  and  emperors  were  in  the 
habit  of  kissing  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
that  kings  and  emperors  were  forced  to  kiss 
the  Pope's  foot,  the  truth  of  the  facts  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition ;  it  should  be  moreover  shewn  that  the 
latter  fact  was  a  consequence  of  the  former, 
for  such  is  the  assertion,  **  because  their 
subjects  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  kiadng 
the  hands  of  the  priests."  Tliis  is  not  only 
a  gratuitous  assumption,  but  it  is  a  fidao 
aasertion.-  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  me  to 
prove  a  negative,  and  therefore,  I  can  hers 
only  do  as  I  have  done  frequently  before  in 
the  course  of  these  letters :  pledge  mys^  to 
meet  any  of  the  Reverend  gentlemen  whose 
glove  I  have  taken  up,  should  he  attempt  to 

Srove  the  truth  of  what  I  deny.  I  do  not 
eny  that  kings  and  emperors  and  their  sub- 
jects did  oocasionallv  kiss  the  hands  of 
Priests  and  Bishops :  but  I  do  deny  that  the 
monaicha  were  forced  to  kiss  the  Pope^s 
foot,  either  hecmtx  the  people  kissed  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  or  because  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  were  believed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  iM)dy  of  Christ  Thus  this  paragraph 
contains  several  iUsfehoods,  and  chaives  us 
with  deviating  from  the  doctrine  of  Chiiat, 
whilst  in  en&avering  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion, it  proves  that  our  doctrine  agrees  vrith 
that  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  early  Christians. 

He  throws  a  note  upon  this  subject  into 
his  Appendix,  which  I  shall  next  come  to 
oonsider.  He  begins  with  the  following 
paragraph,  p.  249 : 

**  TaANBUBSTAiiTiATioN. — An  accuTate  and  de- 
tailed histoij  of  the  rise  and  gradual  progress 
of  the  doctnne  of  TranmxbstantiatioD  would  be 
a  valuable  contribatioD  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  What  appears  to  me  most  de- 
servii^  the  attention  of  philosophical  obser- 
vers, u  ihe  etmeurrenee  of  two  perfectly  un* 
cooneeted  erron,  in  giving  birth  to  tins  mtel* 
lectual  monster." 

I  once  heard  of  a  treatise  written  ^deomm 
re  sttMH,  et  quUnulibei  aUiSy^  **  concerning 
every  thing  wuch  may  be  known,  and  some 
other  thii^;"  such  would  be  the  accurate 
and  detailM  history  of  the  rise  uid  gradual 
progress  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantii^ 
tion,  unless  it  was  combined  with  that  of  th^ 
rise  and  gradual  progress  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ;  Ae  hlatoiy  ought  to  be  given  if  it 
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eonld :  and  as  the  writer  of  the  note  attempte 
its  outline,  I  shall  follow  him  in  his  philoso- 
phical  observations: 

''The  natural  propensity  of  mankind  to  refer 
their  worriiip  of  the  invisible  to  the  symbols 
employed  to  express  it,  is  found  even  among 
the  early  Chrigttans.  A  great  reverence  for 
the  bread  and  wine,  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Saviour,  were  called  his  flesh  and  blood,  fu 
from  being  to  blame  in  thein,  must  be  viewed 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  certainty  they 
possessed,  that  the  Eucharist  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Son  of  God.  But  here  the  usual 
process  of  the  vulgar  mind  begaa  Abstractions 
and  distinctions  are  difficult  and  painful  to  the 
generality  of  mankind.  The  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ,  the  intimate  connexion  between  an 
external  and  simple  act  of  eating  and  drinking, 
and  the  influence  of  his  grace  on  the  soul  of 
those  who  eat  and  drink  by  iaith  in  his  death 
and  passion,  was  soon  lost  sight  of  Though 
Christ  himself  had  declared  that  *the  flesh  pro* 
fiteth  nothing,'  the  bread  and  wine  gradually 
assumed  the  diaracter  of  his  material  flesh  and 
blood.  Yet  neither  the  people  nor  their  leaders 
were  able  to  use  any  definite  language  upon 
the  mysterious  work  of  consecration."" 

This  is  beginning  philosophical  inqtury 
with  a  vengeance !  In  his  first  tiiree  linesi 
he  most  illogically  begs  the  question,  by  as* 
suming  that  the  £ucimrist  is  not  what  it  is, 
and  he  most  irreverently  charges  the  eariy 
Christians  with  a  propensity  to  idolatrous 
worship.  ^  The  natural  properuity  of  man- 
kind to  refer  their  worship  of  the  invisible  to 
the  Mymbols  employed  to  express  it,  i%  found 
even  amon^  the  early  Christians.^  The 
philosopher  nas  already  done  much  to  prove 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  became  idolatrous 
at  a  very  early  period ;  or  else  that  our  doe- 
trine  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  worshipping 
the  symbols,  is  not  idolatrous  1  He  next 
calls  ^  bread  and  wine'*  what  the  Saviour,  he 
tells  us,  calls  ''his  flesh  and  blood."  The 
phflosopher  begins  pretty  cleariy  in  this  place 
to  lay  his  foundation  for  diflbring  with  the 
expressions  of  the  Saviour ;  as  he  had  pre- 
viously condemned  the  worship  of  his  dis> 
ciples ;  but  he  does  not  blame  them  for  hav« 
ing  a  great  reverence  for  the  ^  bread  and 
wine,"  since  this  reverence  is  a  direct  eon- 
aequenee  of  the  Eucharist  having  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  philoso- 
pher would,  I  suppose,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, not  blame  them  for  having  equal 
reverence  for  ** water"  suice  baptism  in 
water  has  been  with  equal  certainty  estab- 
lished by  the  Son  of  God  Yet  ^e  find  the 
early  Christians  pav  no  such  reverence  to  the 
.water  in  which  they  were  baptized,  as  to 
what  the  Saviour  calls  *<  his  flesh  and  blood." 
Thus  we  do  not  find  amongst  the  early  Chris- 
tiaos  the  nme  pn^>eDai^  ^io  lerar  their 


worship  of  the  invisible  to  dB  the  symbols 
employed  to  express  it"  Our  philosopher 
will,  1  trust,  admit  the  correctness  of  oar 
logic  in  rejecting  parity  of  consequence, 
where  analogy  does  not  exist,  and  m  dedno- 
ing  similar  conclusions  where  that  analogy 
is  found,  and  in  not  drawing  universal  con- 
clusions from  particular  premises :  he  most 
therefore  admit  that,  if  we  do  not  find  wor- 
ship paid  to  the  water  of  baptism,  and  we  do 
fina  it  paid  to  the  symbols  of  the  Eucharisti 
there  must  be  a  very  great  diflferenee  between 
the  nature  of  each  symbol  in  the  estimation 
of  the  eariy  Christian;  also  that  as  both 
were  equally  established  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  one  was  worshipped,  whilst  the  other 
was  not,  the  great  reverence  which  was  paid 
to  what  ^'the  Saviour  called  his  flesh  and 
blood"  did  not  arise  merely  from  the  eer- 
tainty  that  the  Eucharist  had  been  establish- 
ed by  the  Son  of  God,  but  did  arise  from 
some  other  cause,  which  was  not  to  be  found 
in  baptism. 

His  next  passage  is  worse  than  insulting 
to  the  Christian  Church.  Good  God!  my 
friends,  what  kind  of  Christianity  can  that 
be,  which  can  only  be  built  upon  the  abuse 
and  vilifying  of  the  best,  the  eariiest,  and 
the  most  fiuthfril  disciples  of  Christ  **  VuU 
gar  minds."  Such  has  always  been  the  lan- 
gusge  of  vain,  empty  and  petulant  philoso- 
phists,  when  describing  the  true  followers  of 
Christ  duriuff  eiffhteen  centuries,  llie  whole 
host  of  contused  theologists,  who  have  be- 
wildered themselves  and  their  followers  with 
such  unintelligible  jargon  as  the  remainder 
of  this  passage  contains,  have  ever  been 
so  entangled  upon  this  subject,  that  I  must 
avow  my  *^  vulgar  mind"  eould  not  catch  at 
the  ideas,  if  any,  which  their  words  convey. 
I  can  understand  what  it  is  to  eat  bread  and 
to  drink  wine,  and  to  believe  that  Christ  died 
to  save  me,  and  to  hope  for  his  grace,  and  to 
trust  that  I  might  be  animated  by  his  Spirit; 
but  I  cannot  understand  how  i  can  eat  a 
body  which  is  not  present^  nor  drink  blood 
whieh  is  not  in  my  month.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  the  idea  of  eating  by  faith;  I 
can  understand  what  hdieving  by  Iaith  means, 
but  eating  is  an  act  of  the  body,  and  believ- 
ing is  an  aet  of  the  mind ;  and  to  believe  is  not 
to  eat,  as  everr  one  may  easily  experience. 
It  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  to  indulge 
levity,  or  I  should  give  abundant  demon- 
stration. I  shall  have  another  opportnmtT 
of  showing  that  Christ's  flesh  profits  mach 
by  its  immolation  upon  the  cross,  and  thiS 
the  meaning  of  the  Saviour  is  here  shaoie- 
fully  distorted.  It  is  iUse,  that  there  was  no 
definite  language  used  by  the  people  nni 
their  leaders  upon  the  mysterious  woric  of 
conseoration.    Mark,  then,  the  retreat  of  the 
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Dhfloflopher:  ''The  fint  Chrittians  did  not 
know  toe  nstme  of  the  Eucharist*'  Is  this 
theiesnltofphUoaophy?  «"  The  first  Chris. 
tians  did  not  know  the  doctrine  of  Chrisf* 
I  shall  continue  the  eifamination. 

Yours,  &C.,  R  C. 

Ckarkikm,  8.  C^  Mmy  14, 1837. 

letterIcxxvii. 

To  the  Raman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
€f  America, 
Mt  Friends^ — ^In  m^  last  I  merely  alluded 
to  the  passage  of  White's  note,  in  which  he 
states  that "  Though  Christ  himself  had  de- 
dared  that  *  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,' 
the  bread  and  wine  gradually  assumed  the 
character  of  his  material  flesh  and  blood." 
I  shall  now  take  up  that  passage  more  at 
length.  We  must  in  the  first  instance  see 
wiiat  was  the  error  of  the  Caphanudtes  which 
the  Saviour  corrected.  The  transaction  is 
related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John's 
Gospel,  and  in  this  place  the  Redeemer  de- 
elaTe4  repea^dly  that  his  flesh  was  meat  in- 
deed, ana  his  blood  was  drink  indeed,  and 
that  the  bread  which  he  would  give  was  his 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world :  he  assured 
them  that  except  they  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man  and  drank  his  blood  they  could 
not  have  life  in  them.  Many  of  the  people 
of  Caphamaura  apprehended  that  they  were 
to  receive  his  body  as  they  used  to  receive 
meat  at  the  shambles,  ana  comi^ained  .that 
this  saying  was  hard,  and  who  could  bear 
it?  The  early  writers  testify  to  us  this  to 
have  been  the  erroneous  impression  of  this 
people.  This  is  what  we  understand  by 
eating  matarial  flesh  and  blood :  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  believes  that  Christ  did  not 
intend  to  give  his  material  flesh  and  blood 
thus  to  be  taken,  in  this  disgusting  manner. 
Our  bodies  in  their  natural  or  material  state, 
are  in  a  very  different  mode  of  existence  to 
what  they  will  be  in  their  Supernatural  or  spir- 
itnalited  state,  after  the  resurrection ;  as  the 
Apostle  St  Paul  testifies ;  where  he  informs 
the  Corinthians  that  what  is  sown  is  a  cor- 
mptible  body,  what  rises  is  an  incorruptible 
body ;  what  is  sown  is  a  natural  body,  what 
rifles  is  a  spiritual  body.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lie  Church  believes  that  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist  is  not  in  the  natural,  cor- 
ruptible, passible,  animal  state ;  but  in  the 
supernatural,  incorruptible,  impassible,  spirit- 
oalized  state  in  which  glorified  bodies  shall 
be  after  their  resurrection,  and  in  which  his 
own  body  ia  «nce  his  resurrection^ — ^And 
thoa,  although  we  know  very  little  of  the 
propertiea,  ani  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  body  in  its  natural  or  material  state, 
we  know  still  lees  of  its  properties  in  that 
si^natiinl  or  spiritiudiEea  slate:  it  is  tbmt^ 


fore  ridieuious  presumption  for  us  to  arviiB 
upon  a  case  of  which  we  know  so  little :  Dul 
reason  tells  us  that  respeetii^  the  body  of 
Christ,  we  act  correctly  in  receiving  the  te^ 
timony  of  God,  who  fdlly  knows  its  nature 
in  all  its  states.  We  know  that  the  same 
identical  bodies  which  we  have  will  arise 
from  the  dead,  although  they  shall  have4)eett 
first  resolved  to  dust,  out  we  know  not  how 
this  will  be  efi^ted :  yet  we  know  by  reve- 
lation that  we  shall  arise  in  the  same  Dodiea» 
not  in  newly  created  bodies;  thus,  although 
the  body  will  be  changed  in  its  mode  of  ex- 
istence, it  will  still  be  the  same,  now  natural* 
material,  then  spirituali2:ed;now  corruptibloi 
then  incorruptible.  So  the  Catholic  Church 
believes  that  in  the  Eucharist  is  found  the 
same  identical  body  of  Christ,  which  waa 
material  in  its  natural  state,  now  spiritualized 
in  its  supernatural  state.  She  does  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  Caphamaites ;  on  the 
contrary  she  condemns  it :  hence  Wliite  and 
his  sponsors  allege  what  is  not  true  when 
they  assert,  that  we  make  *^  bread  and  wine 
assume  the  character  of  his  material  flesh 
and  blood."  It  is  but  one  of  their  ordinary 
calumnies  to  inq»ute  to  us  the  errors  which 
we  condemn  in  others.  And  the  words  of 
the  Saviour  are  by  us  applied  as  they  were 
by  himself  to  condemn  the  error  of  the  O^ 
phamaites.  There  was  either  a  want  of 
generosity,  of  justice,  or  of  knowledge  in 
those  who  wrote  and  those  who  publidied 
this  note,  I  cannot  determine  which.  I  have 
before  reiparkcd  upon  the  falsehood  of  his 
eoncludinfif  passage,  *^  yet  neither  the  people 
nor  their  leaders  were  able  to  use  any  denn* 
ite  language  upon  the  mysterious  work  of 
consecration."  No  person  indeed  can  tell 
how  the  God  of  HeaVen  produces  the  change, 
but  all  know  by  his  own  declanttion  the  Act 
that  he  does  produce  it,  and  all  antiquity  is 
fall  of  testimonies  of  their  belief.  At  this 
day,  if  we  are  asked  to  tell  exactly  what  is 
the  nature  of  a  spiritualized  and  glorified 
body,  we  must  avow  that  we  cannot  tell ; 
the  most  erudite  physickn  cannot  toll  us  the 
nature  of  a  material  body;  he  ean  mform  na 
of  several  of  its  qualities  and  properties, 
which  he  has  learned  from  observation,  ex- 
perience, and  the  testimony  of  other  men : 
we  can  tell  him  some  of  the  qualities  and 
properties  of  spiritualized  bodies  which  vro 
have  learned  by  the  testimony  of  God,  which 
is  to  say  the  least,  as  good  a  criterion  of  the 
truth,  as  is  the  observatbn  and  experienoe 
and  testimony  of  man.  I  know  not  oow  the 
Eucharistic  change  is  effected,  but  neither  do 
I  know  how  the  mysterious  operations  of 
nature  are  producea:  when  our  opponenta 
shall  have  explained  to  me  how  aeeda  are 
produced  in  treea  and  herba^  when  they  ahdi 


hftve  informed  me  how  animal  life  is  pro- 
duced,  commnnieaied  and  extin^oiahedt  I 
ahall  explain  to  them  the  ■*  mystenooa  work 
of  conaecration." 

I  ahall  now  proceed  to  another  paragraph 
of  onr  inveatisating  philosopher:  and  if  we 
had  not  in  Doblado's  Letters  seen  abundant 
evidence  by  his  own  avowal,  of  his  neglect 
of  study,  the  passages  which  are  now  to  pass 
in  review,  would  be  sufficient  to  lead  us  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

**  It  happened,  however,  in  the  metapihysioal 
ma  (auoi  name,  I  believe,  would  suit  tlie  pe- 
nod  between  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies^ that  every  system  which  successively 
occupied  the  atteation  of  the  schools,  had  an 
eflbct  not  unlike  that  which  is  now  produced 
by  physical  discoveries,  though  upon  very  dis- 
sumlar  objects.  A  newly  cQscovered  law  or 
power  of  nature,  in  our  days,  puts  the  whole 
mass  of  European  intellect  mto  motion :  a  thou- 
sand applications  are  tried,  ten  thousand  hopes 
of  improyement  are  raised,  till  the  effervescence 
is  sobered  down  by  experience  and  fiiilure.  A 
new  metaphysical  system  produced  in  those 
times  a  similar  state  of  mind,  among  the  class 
who  pursued  abstract  knowledge,  with  regard 
to  toB  objects  of  their  favorite  studies,  and 
that  without  any  thing  to  check  it.  Platonism 
fiisl,  and  then  Aiistotleism  were  believed  to  be 


to  explain  every  mystery  in  theology. 

n>e  success,  however,  of  the  latter  was  unri- 
valled in  defining,  explaining,  and  dempnstra- 
tinff  the  as  yet  indistinct  and  fluctuating  theory 
of  the  Euduuist'* 

Upon  this  pasaafle  I  shall  make  but  few 
obaenrationa ;  first,  he  might  have  very  pro- 
perly stated  the  commencement  of  ttua  pe- 
riod aeentuiy  or  two  earlier:  second,  though 
the  schoolmen  applied  their  ingenoity  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrines  of  theology  bv  their  phi- 
loaophieal  systems,  they  never  believea  or 
taught  that  those  systems  would  be  sofll- 
eient  to  explam  any  one  of  the  mysteries,  so 
as  to  demonstrate  its  truth  by  reason,  and 
make  it  ceaae  to  be  mysterious  and  above 
the  compfohension  of  the  human  mind :  this 
point  is  easily  settled :  the  position  of  White 
and  of  the  holy  alliaaee  wul  be  fulW  estab- 
liahedf  and  I  ahall  be  completely  renited,  by 
their  producing  names  and  works  of  those 
who  made  such  statements ;  these  vague  as. 
aertions  will  not  answer.  The  last  passage 
is  a  distinct  untnith,  in  as  much  as  it  asserts 
that  it  was  believed  that  by  means  of  Aris- 
totelic  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist eouild  be  demonstrated,  and  in  aa  muchaa 
it  asserts  that  the  theory ;  doctrine^  (I  know 
of  no  theary  of  the  Eucuuist)  waa  twfore  or 
at  that  time  either  iodiatinct  or  fluctuating : 
for  in  those  agea  as  well  as  in  the  preeeding 
oenturies  the  doctrine  was  distinct,  settlec^ 


and  universally 


that  at  theconae- 


oiation  the  anbataiiBe  of  the  biead  and  wiae 
ceased  to  be  under  the  appearances,  and  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chriat  were  really  and 
substantially  present,  under  the  appearances. 
In  those  ages  it  ia  true,  metaphyaieians  began 
to  inquire  and  to  discuss  in  what  manner 
the  change  VMueffected^  but  that  it  was  effect- 
ed thev  were  agreed,  for  such  was  the  doc- 
trine that  had  come  down  from  the  Apostles, 
and  was  found  in  all  the  Churches,  Latin, 
Greek,  Nestorian,  Eutychian,  and  all  through- 
out the  East  and  the  West  The  metaphjr- 
sical  question  concerning  the  manner  m 
which  the  change  was  effected,  is  a  veiy 
difieront  one  from  that  which  must  have 
preceded,  if  the  doctrine  were  fluctuating: 
for  the  schoolmen  were  sufficiently  acute  to 
know  according  to  one  of  their  own  axioms 
tha  tthe  question  cf  fact  is  previous  to  thst 
cf  mode,  and  they  would  have  inveatigated 
whether  a  change  actually  did  take  place,  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  exanunation  of  the 
manner  in  much  thatchan^  occurred.  The 
schoolmen  adhered  more  ngidlv  to  the  rules 
of  sound  logic  than  White  uui  done«  or  dared 
to  do  vrith  Uie  case  which  he  attempts  to 
support.  The  schoolmen  were  seldom  found 
b^ging  the  question,  or  deliberately  writing 
pu^le  untniths  under  the  guise  of  reli- 
ffioua  zeal :  not  so  the  author  of  the  **  Evi- 
oence*'  who  is  comparable 

To  Sir  Agrippa,  for  profi>nnd 
And  solia  lymg  muon  reoown'd. 

And  as  the  next  paragn^  will  show, 

For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able 

In  magic  talisman  and  cabaL 

^  help  of  these,  as  he  profess'd. 

He  baa  first  matter  seen  undrsss'd : 

He  took  her  naked  all  alooe. 

Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 

The  Chaos  too^  he  had  descried 

And  seen  quite  through,  er  c^  he  lied. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  {diilosopher 

And  had  read  every  text  and  gu»8  over ; 

He  Antroposophus  and  Flood, 

And  Jacob  Benmen  understood. 

Mark  his  erudition  in  the  following  passage : 

**  One  of  the  doctrines  introduced  by  the  Aiit- 
totelian  system  of  the  school,  is  thatof  ««6ftsii* 
tial/oTfM  or  abwolHte  aeeidinU*  The  school- 
men suppose  that  the  universe  consists  of  s 
mass  of  matter  invested  by  certain  forms  or 
qualities  which  possess  a  real  and  ntbttantial 
being.    This  was  a  lucky  discovery  for  tbs 

***  The  Sdioolmen  have  foisted  many  of 
their  absurdities  upon*  the  Greek  ^iflosc^her. 
From  the  definition  which  AiistoUe  gives  of 
matter,  it  is  evident  that  he  considered  that 
wordasthesignofanabstgaetAoa.  *Msteriaest 
neoue  quid,  neque  quantum,  nee  alind  eonan 
<|uiDus  ens'  denominatur.'  I  quote  the  trsosia' 
tion  used  ^"vhw  the  schoolmen*" 
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school  dirities.  It  ezpUdned  the  bodily  pre- 
senoe  of  Ohriflt  in  the  Bacrament  Tbff  tuostanee 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  they  said,  is  ocmyeiied 
into  his  body  and  blood ;  rat  the  abwltUe  ae- 
cidenUt  the  wbataniial  forma  of  bpth  remain  as 
before. — ^Hence  the  word  trant/ubtUmHatiofC 

The  schoolmen  are  here  either  not  under- 
stood by  our  learned  philosopher,  or  he  plays 
Sir  Agrippa  with  them.  There  is  often  to 
be  found  amongst  our  modem  philosophers 
an  overweening  contempt  for  their  predeces- 
sors of  the  period  to  which  White  has  allud- 
ed. I  can  haye  no  petensions  to  rush  into 
the  ranks  of  the  nu^ty  men  of  mind  who 
adorn  the  present  age.  They  have  carried 
forward  the  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy 
of  the  laborious  and  seientific  pioneers  who 
have  removed  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
impeded  the  progress  of  man  in  the  regions 
of  air,  of  earth  aiKi  of  ocean.  As  White  very 
properly  remarks,  this  may  very  justly  be  call- 
ed the  epoch  of  the  investigation  and  improve- 
ment of  physical  science.  At  a  great  dis- 
tance I  aomure  the  men  who  so  assiduously 
and  sueoessftilly  cultivate  the  field  of  know- 
led^  ;  my  destiny,  perhaps  my  taste,  and  oc- 
casionally, it  may  be,  my  duty  drew  me  in 
another  ahection.  I  have  gone  amongst  the 
schoolmen  and  conversed  with  them  in  the 
dust  in  which  they  slept ;  havinc^  roused  them 
from  their  slumbers,  and  bruwed  away  the 
cobweb  drapeij  in  which  they  were  enfolded, 
I  was  left  almost  in  solitude  to  learn  their 
opinions  and  to  receive  their  testimony.  It 
was  fashionable  to  lauff h  at  them ;  they  were 
made  objects  of  ridicule:  and  to  sneer  at  the 
schoolman  was  to  an  idle  or  a  brainless  youth, 
a  more  agreeable  or  easy  occupation  than  to 
read,  to  understand,  orrefbtehim:  languace 
has  changed,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  l£e 
variation  of  phrases  and  their  translation 
have  given  iaeas  altogether  different  firom 
those  which  the  scholastic  writer  intended  to 
convey.  The  dignified  baron  and  the  chival- 
rous knight  of  the  13th  century  would  have 
abundant  theme  for  descant  on  the  liqung 
fopling  who  might  strut  or  slide  through  a 
modem  drawing  room.  There  is  no  period  in 
which  man  in  his  civilized  state  does  not  ex- 
hilMt  in  society  a  blending  of  what  is  respect- 
able and  contemptible,  bithedajrs  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  minds  of  tiie  learned  were 
not  directed  to  the  same  objects  which  now 
occupy  the  attention  of  our  men  of  informa- 
Ikm^  and  could  the  dunces  of  former  tLgen 
see  the  labors  of  our  best  philosophers,  they 
would  lament,  or  affect  to  pity  the  ignorance 
of  men  whose  prodnetiiMia  they  were  unable 
to  estimate,  just  as  the  thouffhtless  and 
ignmantof  to-day  sneer  at  stmoolmen  of 
whose  valuable  works  they  have  scarcely  an 
I  do  not  think  it  useful  to  literature. 


to  cast  away  with  contempt  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  disquisition  and  investiga- 
tion of  powerfhl  intellect  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. I  would  prefer  seeing  the  correction 
of  the  errors  or  mistakes  of  our  ancestors 
added  to  their  knowledge  and  our  acquire- 
ments, rather  than  to  witness  the  childish 
disregard  of  every  ihjns  they  knew  because 
their  system  of  natural  philosophy  was  im- 
perfect, and  their  expressions  were  too  for- 
mal, and  are  now  antiquated  Tlis  foolish 
fashion  of  treating  them  with  contempt,  has 
deprived  us  of  much  trainable  matter  which 
they  had  collected  and  arranged  in  their  own 
way,  and  I  must  avow,  however  my  nameless 
self  might  suffer  from  the  avowal,  that  I  look 
upon  their  metapfaystes  to  exceed  that  of 
most  of  our  modems  as  much  as  our  know- 
ledge of  phyfflcs  exceeds  theirs. 

White  is  either  ignorant  of  their  language 
or  studiously  misrepresents  its  meaning;  ne 
plays  upon  the  word  substantial,  and  is  guilty 
of  a  dishonest  quibble  in  its  use,  or  he  knows 
nothin|r  of  the  language  of  schoolmen.  The 
only  difference  which  exists  between  us  and 
them,  is  in  the  mode  of  expression.  In  our 
language  at  present,  substantial  does  not 
mean  what  it  did  in  the  schools ;  and  any 
person  who  would  attach  to  the  word  in  the 
schools  the  same  meaning  whieh  it  has  in 
present  common  usage  womd  be  grossly  in 
error.  In  the  schools  it  means  reed,  not  chi- 
merical. Appearances  or  secondary  qualities 
of  bodies  which  affect  our  senses,  are  by  mo- 
dem philosophers  said  to  be  nothing  in  the 
body,  but  are  effects  produced  by  liie  body 
upon  us;  thus  heat,  according  to  some,  is  a 
sensation  of  the  soul  produced  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  of  that  body  which  is  said 
to  be  hot  I  find  several  booies  of  unlike 
substance  but  of  the  same  temperature ;  iron, 
brass,  lead,  stone,  cotton  are  all  different  sub- 
stances, but  all  have  the  same  depee  of  heat 
The  schoolman  said  that  the  accident  of  hei^ 
existed  absoluidy  in  each  of  them,  that  they 
all  had  the  same  substantial  form  of  heat :  a 
modem  will  tell  you  that  they  all  emit  the 
same  quantity  of  caloric :  another  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  all  so  configured  as  to  pro- 
auce  the  same  sensation  of  heat:  in  fiict  tney 
are  but  different  modes  of  expressing  the  same 
idea;  the  expression  being  accommodated  to 
the  philosophical  theory  of  the  day,  which 
theory  is  as  yet  fluctuating  and  unsettled. 
White  then  asserts  what  is  not  the  Unci  when 
he  informs  his  readers  that  the  schoolmen 
suj^posed  the  ''forms  or  qualities"  to  possess 
a  real  and  **  sulmdMial  hemf^  if  by  substan* 
tial  he  would  have  us  believe  any  thing  dif- 
ferent from  or  beyond  whatthe'modems  mean 
by  the  same  real  existence  of  those  quklities. 
I  shall  give  an  fllustration.    In  the  book  of 
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Josue  it  is  stated  that  an  angel  appeared  to 
that  leader,  in  the  shape  of  a  warrior:  there 
was  here  an  angelie  substance  clothed  with 
human  appearance.  The  schoolman  would 
say,  the  substance  of  a  man  was  not  there, 
but  the  substantial  form  or  absolute  accidents 
of  a  man  were  there,  and  clothed  the  angeli- 
cal substance  which  was  really  there ;  una 
the  figure,  color,  &c.,  of  a  human  being  ex- 
isted where  the  substance  did  not:  a  mmlem 
l^losopher  would  tell  you  that  those  secon- 
dary qualities  cannot  exist  but  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  human  being,  that  therefore  as 
the  substance  of  a  human  being  was  not  here, 
these  accidents  which  can  exist  only  in  that 
substance  did  not  exist  here:  but  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  angelic  substance  was  really 
there;  and  that  G<kI  miraculously  caused  the 
impressions  upon  the  senses  of  Josue  to  be 
the  same  as  if  the  substance  of  a  human 
being  and  not  that  of  an  angel  were  present 
Thus  the  modem  and  the  ancient  diner  only 
in  their  mode  of  expressing  the  same  identi- 
cal idea,  which  is  '^the  substance  of  an  an^l 
appeared  as  that  of  man."  Before  thedoctnne 
of  stthstarUial  forms  or  absduleaccidents  found 
its  way  into  the  schools.  Christians  believed 
that  Christ  was  really  present  in  the  Eucha^ 
rist  by  virtue  of  a  change  produced  by  God : 
when  this  philosophy  prevailed,  the  school- 
men said  that  the  substance  was  changed, 
but  the  absolute  accidents  remained :  when  a 
new  philosophy  succeeded,  it  was  still  taught 
[that]  the  breaa  and  wine  are  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  [that]  after  con- 
secration, God  produces  upon  our  senses  the 
same  impressions  by  the  new  substance  that 
he  woula  by  the  olo,  if  no  change  had  taken 
place;  thus  all  tlie  parade  of  our  philoso- 
pher is  of  no  avail ;  the  same  idea  was  still 
exprc»sed  in  other  terms  suited  to  the  age : 
the  doctrine  remained  unchanged.  I  doubt 
if  many  members  of  the  holy  alliance  have 
seen  it  before,  but  White  aoes  not  under* 
stand  Aristotle's  definition  of  the  matter. 
Upon  his  next  paramph  I  shall  make  little 
comment :  it  is  the  following : 

**  The  idea  of  a  general  mass  shaped  by  these 
subitaniial  forms  or  moulds,  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  external  impressions  of  mankind,  and'so  an* 
alogous  to  the  operations  by  which  what  we 
call  materials  are  converted  into  objects  fitted 
for  peculiar  uses;  that  the  words  in  which 
the  school  philosophers  expressed  them,  have 
been  inoorporated  with  all  the  European  Ian 
guages.""* 


"• 


*  "  It  is  curious  to  trace  to  the  same  source 
even  the  word  elements^  wlfich  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  Protestants  as  the  most  inde- 
pendent from  the  theory  of  tnmsubstantiation. 
MemefttB  is  Bsaother  scholastic  name  for  that 
substratum  which  is  conceived  to  bear  the  qua-  j 


The  good  centleman,  I  am  convinced' 
knows  just  aa  fittle  of  the  scholastic  authors, 
and  of  the  Ariatotelic  philosophy,  as  he  does 
of  the  materials  of  th«  moon,  i  shall  leave 
him  and  Bishop  Kemp  to  get,  as  well  as  they 
can,  out  of  the  tranaubatantiation  of  their 
own  Churches.  Of  one  thing  I  must  avow 
my  own  perfect  ignorance,  upon  whkh  per- 
hjqw,  some  one  ought  condescend  to  infonn 
me,  viz.  **  What  is  Uie  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  P. 
£.  Church  of  the  United  States  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Eucharist"  Do  they  be- 
lieve the  dootrine  of  the  real  presence?  If  thev 
do,  which  is  it,  by  consubstantiation  with 
the  Lutherans,  or  by  tranaubstantiation  with 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  1  If  they  do  not  be- 
lieve the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  how 
can  they  eat  it?  Can  they  eat  v/hai  they 
have  not  present?  What  is  the  difierence 
between  eating  and  believing  t  Do  the  two 
phrases  mean  the  same,  "•  I  eat,"  ^  I  believe"  ? 
How  could  the  word  ekmenis  be  chosen  to 
avoid  expressing  transubstantiation,  if  bread 
and  wine  were  called  elements  because  they 
were  supposed  to  be  changed  into  the  body 
and  blooa  of  Christ!  I  can  understand  the 
doctrine  of  Zuin^^ius,  who  says  that  after 
consecration  there  is  only  what  was  before; 
but  that  in  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the 
wine,  you  eat  and  drink  what  you  have  pr&> 
sent,  viz .  bread  and  wuie,  that  in  doing  so 
you  nmy  call  to  mind  a  former  occurrence, 
and  that  for  doinff  so,  you  may  receive  grace 
from  God :  but  Vm  is  not  eatin^r  Christ's 
body.  I  can  understand  the  doctrme  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  saya  that  at  the 
consecration  although  no  apparent  change 
occurs,  yet  a  substantial  change  takes  place, 
and  now  Christ's  body  and  blood  assume  the 
appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  or  have  the 
substantial  forms,  or  ab^lute  accidents  of 
those  substances  or  matters :  in  this  case  I 
eat  Christ's  body  which  is  present,  but  I  eat 
not  bread  which  has  ceased  to  be  present, . 
and  I  only  require  the  power  of  God  to  per- 
form the  change,  which  is  within  that  pow- 
er. I  can  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  which  states  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  placed  together  with  the  substance 
of  the  bread  under  its  appearance,  for  in  this 
case  I  can  conceive  two  substances,  under 
one  appearance;  it  requires  more  extensive 
miraculous  interference  than  ^oes  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  because  it  requires  that  two 

lities  of  things.  **  Omnium  elementa  poesunt 
invioem  in  se  tranamntari,  non  generatioDe,  sed 
alteratiooe."  Tlie  bread  and  wine  were  tf^rvMn^ 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  changed  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  See  Bnicker, 
Hist  PhUos.  Part  II,  lib.  II,  c.  vil" 
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bodies  shall  occupy  the  same  space ;  but  in 
this  case  the  communicant  eats  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  also  bread,  because  both  are  pre- 
sent But  I  cannot  understand  the  person 
who  tells  me ;  *^  You  eat  what  is  not  present, 
vou  eat  Christ's  bod)^  although  it  is  not  there." 
Nor  is  the  proposition  mader  intelligible  by 
infonning  me  that  the  mode  in  which  I  eat 
the  absent  body  is  by  Faith,  because  £uth  is 
belief,  and  eating  and  believing  are  not  in  fact 
sponymous.  nence  I  have  always  looked 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Kemp  s  Church 
on  this  sacrament  to  bd  too  abstruse  for  my 
conception,  or  to  be  sheer  nonsense :  it  might 
however  be  owing  to  my  own  stupidity. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  note,  p.  245 : 

"That  the  doctrine  ottrantubitaniuUion  could 
not  have  been  established  without  the  aid  of 
Aristotle,  any  one  who  emmines  the  technical 
words  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines,  upon  that 
question,  will  readily  peroeive.  Of  this  they 
were  so  fiilly  convinced  but  a  short  time  ago,  that 
I  recollect  the  opposition  to  which  the  modem 
system  of  natural  philosophy  was  still  subject 
in  my  youth,  as  deprivinff  the  Boman  Catholic 
fiuth  of  its  chief  support,  by  the  rejection  of  the 
ntbftantial  fozms.  IndeBcl,  tranwbttafUiation 
conveys  either  no  meaning  at  all,  or  one  entirely 
the  reverse  of  what  Rome  intends ;  unless  we 
suppose  the  separableness  of  gubtianee^  and 
forms  or  qualities.  The  ntbttance  of  the  bread 
sad  wine,  it  is  said,  is  converted  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which,  translated  into  any 
language  but  that  of  th^echods,  means  thatthie 
body  of  Christ  (I  wish  to  speak  reverently^ 
chemically  analyzed  in  the  consecrated  breaa 
snd  wine,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  every  thing 
which  constitutes  bread  and  wine,  i.  e.  the  body 
snd  blood  of  Christ  will  be  found  to  have  been 
converted  into  real  bread  and  wine.  What 
else  do  we  designate  by  bread  and  by  wine 
but  two  aggregates  of  qualities,  identical  to 
what  the  analytical  process  will  show  after  con- 
secration? Substance  without  qualities  is  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  mind ;  with  qualities, 
it  ifl  that  wMch  the  qualities  make  it.  So  here 
we  have  a  might^r  mirade  to  convert  Christ 
into  bread  and  wine ;  for  such  would  be  the 
substance  of  his  body  if  it  changed  its  qualities 
for  those  of  the  two  well  known  compounds 
whidi  the  Roman  Catholics  adore.  If  it  is 
said  that  Christ  occupies  the  place  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  and  produces  the  mipressions  pecu- 
liar to  them  on  the  senses,  the  supposed  nuracle 
should  change  the  name  of  traniubstantiation 
into  that  of  delusion.  Surely  transubstantia- 
don  has  for  its  basis  the  most  absurd  philoso- 
phical system  which  ever  disgraced  the  schools 
of  a  barbarous  age !" 

The  first  proposition  here  is  altogether  un- 
true, upon  the  old  maxim  of  the  schoolmen, 
ab  acta  ad  fosse  valei  consectUia  The  doc- 
trine was  evtaUished  long  before  the  aid 


of  Aristotle  was  sought  to  explam  its  philo- 
sophy. Ages  succeMinff  ages  saw  it  spread 
through  nations  before  the  principles  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  were  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  it  now  exists  where  that  philoso- 
phy has  been  rejected,  of  which  the  self- 
contradicting  White  himself  bears  evidence 
in  this  very  passage;  for  he  admits  that  the 
modem  system  of  philosophy  co-existed  ¥ath 
the  belief  in  the  Spanish  universities,  though 
some  advocates  of  the  Aristotelic  system 
raised  the  difficulties  which  he  states.  Did 
he  deny  what  he  here  admits,  I  am  prepared 
with  aoundant  evidence  to  show  the  co-ex- 
istence of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  of  the  modem  theory  of  natural  philo- 
sophy in  the  ffreat  minority  of  European 
umversities,  ana  in  some  of  them  long  be- 
fore the  buih  of  White,  who  avows  his  own 
idleness,  and  consequently  his  own  igno- 
rance. Some  of  the  most  steady  believers  in 
the  doctrine  have  been  sOme  of  the  best  con- 
tributors to  modem  science  in  France,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  even  in  Spain  itselfl 

But  of  all  the  miserable  attempts  to  put 
on  the  semblance  of  learning  that  ever  fell 
under  my  eye,  the  following  is  the  most  ab- 
ject **  W  liat  do  we  designate  by  bread  and 
wme  but  two  aoobegatbs  of  QUALniBs 
identical  to  what  the  analytical  process  will 
show  after  consecration.''  And  this  is  the 
man  who  laughed  at  substantial  forms  and 
absolute  accidents  I  Sorely  he  ou^t  to  have 
known  that  bread  and  wine  are  substances, 
and  not  oualitieHi,  nor  aggregates  of  quali- 
ties! ! !  Bresid  is  an  aogbegate  of  mBmn- 
GAL  QUALTTiBs ! !  Bloss  him  for  the  disco- 
very !  He  has  at  last  gone  beyond  my  reach, 
^substance  without  qualities  is  a  mere  ab- 
straction of  the  mind."  Granted,  good  Sir ; 
and  so  are  qoalities  without  substuice,  or  as 
the  old  schoolmen  would  call  them  abst^ute 
accidenlSy  also  an  abstraction  of  the  mmd ; 
and  yet  White  gives  us  this  abstraction,  this 
aggregate  of  qualities  for  bread!  ''With 
qualities,  it  is  tiiat  which  the  qualities  make 
it"  By  no  means,  good  Sir;  it  is  the  sub- 
stance which  produces  the  qualities,  or,  if 
you  will,,  makes  them ;  and  not  they  that 
make  the  substance. 

You  must,  in  all  natural  cases,  have  the 
substance  of  gold  before  you  will  have  ita 
color,  gravity,  taste,  &c.  It  is  not  the  taste 
and  smell  which  maJce  the  wine,  but  the  wine 
which  makes,  or  produces,  or  causes  them. 
Such  is  the  case  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  hence,  though  the  qualities  do 
not  make  the  substance,  we  will  generally, 
but  not  universally  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  substance  itself,  by  ascertaining  what  the 
qualities  are;  this,  1  suspect,  is  what  the 
philosopher  was  blundering  to  express,  when 
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he  compiled  this  paragraph  of  jargon.  I 
said  this  was  not  universally  the  case ;  for 
there  are  several  instances  wnere  oar  know- 
ledge is  so  limited,  that  we  draw  our  infe- 
rences too  hastiljr ;  the  principle  upon  which 
they  are  drawn  is  analogy,  and  this  is  not 
the  most  eaaUy  ascertain^  our  observation 
is  not  sufficiently  close,  nor  experience  suf* 
liciently  extensive,  nor  acquaintance  with 
nature  sufficiently  intunate  to  save  us  from 
mistakes,  and  those  of  the  most  serious,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  the  most  fiital  descrip- 
tion. But  in  miraculous  cases,  it  is  totally 
inapplicable.  I  shall  instance  but  one  or 
two.  The  **  aggregate  of  qualities"  in  the 
apparition  of  uie  angel  of  Josue  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  ttiat  the  substance  was 
that  of  a  man.*  Did  the  qualities  make  the 
substance  in  this  case  ?  The  *^  agsregate  of 
qualities''  would  have  made  the  K>ly  Ghost 
die  substance  of  a  dove  in  one  instance  ;f  and 
the  substance  of  fire  in  another.  X  Will  Bishop 
Kemp  hold  to  the  ^identical  aiialytical  pro- 
cess T  In  those  cases,  the  substance  was  nei- 
ther made  nor  detected  by  the  qualities.  And 
yet  there  was  no  ddusum,  because  there  was 
a  mode  afforded  for  discovering  by  the  decla- 
ration of  God  and  by  fiilth,  what  could  never 
have  been  detected  or  known  by  the  unaided 
senses.  But,  mark  the  dishonesty  of  White, 
who  set  out  in  this  paraffraj^  by  stating  that 
our  doctrine  could  not  oe  estaolished  with- 
out the  aid  of  Aristotle;  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion, gives  its  explanation  by  modem  philo- 
sophy. **  Christ  occupies  uie  place  of  the 
breaa  and  wine,  and  produces  the  iin^B* 
sions  peculiar  to  them  on  the  seoaea.*'  Thus 
he  shows  that  he  knowingly  wrote  what  was 
not  true.  He  however  calls  thia  delusion. 
What  will  he  call  the  cases  of  the  apparition 
of  angels  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  f  It  is  not 
delusion ;  because  we  aie  infonned  that  at  the 
consecration  a  change  is  effected  in  substance, 
thou|^  not  in  appeanmoe.  God  thus  affords 
to  us  the  means  of  knowing  the  &et;  if  we 
believe  him  there  is  no  delusion;  if  we  will 
not,  we  delude  ourselves,  «iid  we  are  crimi- 
nal ;  the  fault  is  ours,  not  that  of  our  Creator. 
I  may  then  conclude  this  letter  by  stating, 
that  of  all  the  wretched  attempts  of  this  man» 
that  made  by  him  in.  this  note  is  the  most 
unfortunate.  It  is,  throughout,  a  combina- 
tion of  false  imputations,  unsound  philoso- 
phy, undeservea  sneers  at  men  of  extraordi- 
nary acquuements  and  great  natural  ability, 
confusion  of  ideas,  a  bSrayal  of  ignorance 
and  self-sufficiency,  together  with  low  blas- 
l^my;  and  this  is  what  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Kemp  and  the  other  mepibers  of  the 
holy  alliance  recommend  to  their  flocks,  by 

*  Joeufl  ▼,  18.     t  J<^  1*  ^^     t  -^^  ^  ^ 


way  of  sound  instruction !  Surely  tiieir  doc- 
trine has  need  of  explanation,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  them,  if  it  was  as  intelligible  as 
is  the  philosophical  system  of  what  tney  are 
pleased  to  call  a  barlSarous  age. 

Yours,  &c.,  R  C. 

Charlestanj  S.  C,  May  31,  1837. 

LETTER  XXXVin. 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
cf  America, 

My  Friends,— The  next  passage  of  White's 
that  comes  under  our  observation  commences 
at  p.  89. 

"The  abundance  of  ceremonieB  supposed  to 
produce  supeinatural  effects,  must  magnify  the 
character  of  the  privileffed  ministers  of  those 
ceremonies.  Hence  a  Church  possessing  seven 
sacraments,  is  for  superior  in  influence  to  one 
who  acknowledges  bat  twa  Add  to  this  the 
nature  of  fbur  out  of  ^ve  Roman  sacraments — 
penance,  extreme  unction,  ordinatioa  and  nu- 
trimony— and  the  extent  <^  power  which  she 
therebr  obtains,  will  appear.  Penance,  i  e. 
aaricnfar  oon&ssion,  puts  the  conscienoes  of  the 
laity  under  the  direction  of  the  priesthood  Ex- 
treme unction  is  one  of  her  means  to  allay  fear 
and  remorse.  Ordination  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  influence  which  the  Roman  CSiurch 
derives  firom  transabstantiatioo,  and  its  being 
made  a  sacrament,  adds  probability  to  the  mi- 
raculous powers  which  it  is  supposed  to  confer. 
Finally,  by  giving  the  sacramental  character  to 
matrimony  the  souroe  and  bond  of  civil  so- 
ciety is  directly  and  primarily  subjected  to  the 
Ghuroh." 

Upon  this  I  have  little  to  remark— 4heprin- 
dple  having  been  previously  disposed  oi(  viz. 
That  the  possession  of  power  in  the  Church 
is  evidence,  **  internal  evidence,"  that  ours  is 
not  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  who  said  to 
his  Apostles,  and  in  then*  persons  to  the 
Church,  ^  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
so  I  send  you.*^  **  But  that  you  may  know 
the  son  of  man  hath  wnoer  on  earth,**  &c.t 
''They  marvelled  ana  glorified  God  which 
had  given  such  pmoer  to  men.**!  *^  And  when 
he  hftd  called  unto  him  his  twelve  diacipke, 
he  gave  them  power j**  dEe.6  **  AU  poner  is 
given  to  me  in  heaven  ana  in  earth,  go  ye 
ther^ore^  and  teach  all  nations  *  ***  teacV 
ing  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
commanded  you:  and  lo,  Jam  with  you  ai- 
waysy  even  unto  the  end  of  the  workL**!  Yet 
in  &e  very  teeth  of  those  declarations,  White 
and  the  holy  alliance  would  tell  us  that  her 
claim  to  spiritual  power  is  internal  evidence 
of  the  corruption  of  our  Church :  and  there 
is  not  a  single  one  of  the  sects  to  which  they 
belong  that  does  not  claim  and  attempt  to 
use  more  power  over  its  members  than  any 

•Johnxx,Sl.    \ybM.,bi,%,    tlbix,a 
§  Matt  X,  I.    I  IK  ixviii,  18.  H  ssqq. 
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ffeneral  conndl  claims  or  uses  in  our  Church. 
Suppose,  then,  I  were  to  admit  the  truth  of 
White's  first  proposition,  what  would  be  the 
consequence!  That  the  clergy  had  more  spi- 
ritual power,  because  their  commission  was 
-more  extensive.  It  this  untrue?  No  Christian 
will  deny  its  truth,  but  even  any  rational  man 
will  say,  that  the  important  question  is  not 
whether  the  character  is  magnified  or  dimin- 
ished, but  whether  anj  ecclesiastical  ceremo- 
ny is  efficacious,  and  if  so  how  many.  The 
true  question  is,  to  what  does  the  conmiission 
extend  ?  Thus  the  very  question  which  this 
man  avoids  is  that  which  is  important,  and  his 
rhapsody  is  but  got  up  for  creating  prejudice, 
not  for  investigating  truth:  hence  too  his  se- 
cond proposition,  and  the  whole  sequel,  are 
unfair  and  delusive.  The  number  and  the 
nature  of  the  sacraments  are  to  be  known  by 
inquuringwhat  Christ  instituted;  not  byadc- 
ing  what  mankind  may  think  of  his  bestowing 
ehaiacter  or  conferring  power. 

It  is  untrue  that  penance  is  auricular  con- 
fession, or  that  auricular  confession  is  pen- 
ance. I  might  as  well  assert  that  the  Senate 
is  the  Congress,  the  main  spring  is  a  watch, 
the  rudder  is  a  ship,  or  the  axletree  is  a  cart ; 
in  a  word,  that  one  of  the  parts  of  any  thing 
is  the  whole  of  that  of  which  it  is  a  part 
Penance  consists  of  three  parts  on  the  side 
of  the  penitent,  and  one  on  that  of  the  cler- 
gyman,  that  is,  four  parts  in  the  whole:  and 
confession  is  bat  one  of  those  four  parts,  and 
very  frequently  the  least  necessary:  so  that 
it  is  a  gross  msrenresentation  to  iaentify  pe- 
nance and  auricular  confession  in  this  off- 
handed mode  in  which  the  untruth  is  here  put 
forward.  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  committed  a  theft  to  a  large  amount, 
and  contrived  to  shift  the  imputation  of  dis- 
honesty upon  an  innocent  father  of  a  fimiilv, 
by  which  Ids  reputation /is  destroyed  and  his 
fiunily  is  ruined.  This  criminal  may,  how- 
ever, through  the  merits  of  Christ's  death,  be 
for^ven  by  the  sacrament  of  '^  Penance,  L  e. 
aunoular  confession.''  The  impression  which 
this  conveys  to  the  mind,  is  naturally  that 
aocoiding  to  the  tenets  of  our  Church,  the 
crimmal  has  only  to  confess  in  the  ear  of  a 
priest,  and  be  forgivea  Such,  I  am  aware, 
is  the  notion  entertained  by  three  or  four  mil- 
lions of  oar  enlightened  fellow-citizens  upon 
the  subject  Yet  an  ignorant  Spaniard  woiQd 
tell  us  that  this  was  oy  no  means  sufficient 
amongst  Catholics;  that  besides  this  confes- 
sion, three  other  ingredients  were  necessary, 
viz.  contrition  and  satisfiiction  on  the  part  of 
the  sinner,  and  absolution  by  the  clergyman. 

Thus,  in  the  case  stated,  the  crime  is  easily 
told — ^but,  a  true  and  sincere  sorrow  for  hav- 
ing oiflfended  God,  a  sincere  intention  of  avoid- 
.ng  future  transgressions,  and  of  flying  from 


said  to  them,  **  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
temptation,  true  and  perfect  repentance  of 
heart,  without  which  there  can  be  no  recon- 
ciliation with  heaven,  is  generally  the  result  of 
reflection,  prayer,  and  the  grace  of  the  most 
high  God.  This  first  and  essential  requisite 
Mr.  White  altogether  omits  when  he  tells  us 
^penance,  [and]  auricular  confession,"  mean 
the  same  thing.  Another  ingredient  of  pen* 
ance  is  satisfaction.  In  the  case  before  us, 
the  criminal  is  bound  to  restore  the  sum 
which  he  had  originally  stolen  to  the  person 
upon  whom  the  theft  was  committed;  to  make 
good  to  him  all  the  lotos  which  he  sustained 
in  consequence  thereof,  and  if  possible  to 
compensate  for  the  feelings  of  mortification, 
pain  and  bitterness  which  were  endured. 
This  is  something  more  than  **  auricular  con- 
fession." But  he  has  a  far  more  extensive 
and  difficult  task  to  perform — he  must  use 
every  exertion  to  restore  the  character  of  the 
innocent  nuin,  who,  by  his  contrivance,  bore 
the  punishment  due  to  an  offence  which  he 
did  not  commit:  he  must  compensate  him  for 
his  losses,  he  must  endeavor  to  soothe  his 
feelings :  he  must  make  reparation  to  his  fa- 
mily. This  is  something  more  than  "  auricup 
lar  confession."  This  explains  the  horror 
with  whkh  di^onest  Catholics  contemplate 
confession ;  this  accounts  for  their  readmess 
to  unite  with  Protestants  in  decrying  and  vil- 
ifying the  tribunal  of  penance,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  their  conduct  as  regards  this  sa- 
crament is  an  almost  infallible  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  their  general  observance 
of  the  code  of  Christian  morality.  Were 
there  no  obligation  to  do  more  than  to  make 
''auricular  confession,''  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  penance :  but  confession  leads  to 
satisfaction,  and  is  useless  unless  accompa- 
nied by  contrition  or  repentance,  and  the 
clergyman  is  answerable  with  his  own  soul 
at  the  bar  of  heaven  for  giving  absolution, 
except  where  he  has  a  moral  certainty,  after 
close  examination,  that  the  person  to  whom 
he  gives  it  has  all  the  proper  dispositions :  but 
even  then  the  mistake  of  the  priest  will  be  no 
more  security  to  the  sinner  than  would  be  the 
sinner's  own  insincerity:  unless  he  be  truly 
penitent,  and  folly  disposed  to  satify  the  jus- 
tice of  God  and  man,  the  absolution  will  be 
invalid,  and  Ins  imperfect  attempt  will  be  a  sa- 
crilege. Thus,  if  auricular  confession'places 
the  consciences  of  the  lai^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  priesthood;  it  aJso  places  those  of 
the  Pope,  and  of  the  Bishops,  and  of  the  Priests 
themselves,  under  the  same  contro>],  for  they 
must  have  recourse  to  the  si|pe  tribunal  for 
the  same  puipoee,  the  remission  of  iJieir 
sins;  and  the  law  of  God  is  the  great  princi- 
ple by  which  the  director  is  to  be  guided,  for 
when  Christ  breathed  upon  his  Apostles  and 
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Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
to  them;  and  whosoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained;***  he  committed  to  them  this 
power  of  remitting  and  retaining,  to  be  exer- 
cised upon  the  principles  of  his  moral  and 
religious  institutions,  and  not  according  to 
their  individual  caprice.  As  to  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  typical  law  of  Moses,  he  gave 
a  power  of  offering  an  atoning  sacrifice  after 
the  confessions  of  the  people,  not  upon  their 
individual  caprice,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
great  principles  of  that  law  of  which  he 
constituted  them  the  mdges.f  That  there 
exists  power  in  this  tribuiud  of  penance,  we 
do  not  deny,  but  we  assert  that  it  is  a  power 
bestowed  by  Christ,  who  is  better  able' than 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  necessity  and  proprie- 
ty of  its  bestowal:  and  it  is  a  curious  sort  of 
logic  which  infers  from  the  existence  of  pow- 
er  that  our's  could  not  be  the  Church  of 
Christ,  though  we  prove  that  the  Saviour  left 
such  power  in  his  Church.  But  whatever 
excuse  the  holy  alliance  in  America  might 
have  for  using  the  argument,  it  comes  with 
a  very  bad  grace  from  White,  who  calls  him-, 
self  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — 
one  of  whose  rubrics  is  the  following: 

**  Here  ^hall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to 
make  a  specifd  confe^on  if  he  feel  his  conscience 
troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which 
confession  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort : 

"  Our  Lord  JesM  Christ  who  hath  left  POW- 
ER TO  HIS  Ohobch  to  absolve  cUl  sinners  which 
truly  rtmentf  and  believe  in  him,  of  hie  great 
mercy  forgive  thee  thine  cffemees,  and  by  his  au- 
THOBiTT  committed  tow^l  ABSOLVE  THEE 
F&OK  ALL  THT  SINS,  in  the  name  of  the  FcUlier, 
of  tJie  Sot^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  AmenP 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  White,  a  min- 
ister of  the  Church  which  declares  Christ 
left  this  pcfioer  to  his  Church,  and  who,  by 
ChrisCs  authority,  is  liable  to  be  called  upon 
for  this  EXERCISE  OF  POWER,  shouM  give  us, 
as  one  of  the  topics  of  **  Internal  Evidence 
against  Catholicism,**  the  claim  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  to  this  power.  What  says  Bi^op 
Kemp  to  this?  I  am  aware  that  his  Church 
disclaims  the  power,  but  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land claims  it.  But  what  says  he  to  Whitas 
logic  ?  What  say  the  holy  alliance  to  this 
aigument  of  their  adopted  child?  Before  I 
leave  this  topic,  I  beg  to  remind  Bishop  Kemp 
that  the  first  book  of  Kmg  Edward  VI  bad 
this  tailpiece  to  the  above  rubric: 

"  And  the  same  fonn  of  absolution  shall  be 
used  in  all  private  confessions.*' 

'  Thus  in  the^time  of  Edward  VI  the  Eng- 
lish Protestant  Church  had  private  confes- 

*  John  zx,  22,  28. 

f  Lev.  V,  6 ;  Num.  v,  7  ;  Deut.  zvil 


sion  and  absolution,  of  as  strict  necessity  as 
in  our  Church.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the 
confession  and  absolution  were  only  neces- 
sary for  the  dying,  subsequently  the  confes- 
sion and  absolution  were  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  sick  person,  and  the  American  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  got  rid  of  them 
altogether:  so  that  they  could  not  all  be 
following  the  institution  of  Christ :  Will  the 
holy  alliance  vouchsafe  to  inform  us  which 
of  them  was  right  ? 

Were  I  to  argue  against  the  Church  of 
England,  or  agamst  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Europe  which  preserves  confession  and  ab- 
solution as  White  does  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  I  would  feel  humbled  and 
degraded  in  my  own  estimation.  I  shall 
conclude  this  topic  with  the  following  extract 
firom  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle,  an  Irish 
paper,,  of  the  2nd  of  last  month,  April,  giv- 
ing a  portion  of  the  assizes  news  in  uiat 
city.  The  trial  of  the  cause  was  held  before 
Mr.  Justice  Torrens.  De  lacour  is  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  County,  and  a  Protestant — ^Ryan 
is  we  believe  a  Catholic 

"RYAN   v.   OE  LACOUR. 

**  Tliis  was  an  action  brought  bv  the  plaintiff 
to  recover  the  sum  of  £408  from  the  dereudant, 
being  the  amount  of  a  presentment  for  boildiog 
a  bridge  on  the  Mallow-road,  and  which  came 
on  last  assises,  but  without  being  brouflifat  to 
any  decision,  a  Juror  having  been  withdrawn. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  proi^edings  this  day,  a 
man  named  Riordan,  wno  was  woduoed  as  a 
witness  for  the  plaintiff,  astonisuiied  the  Ooort 
and  the  Jury  by  his  declaration.  He  svore 
that  the  present  action  was  the  result  ofa  ooa- 
spiracy  against  Mr.  De  Lacour;  that  he  had 
perjured  himself  at  the  last  assizes,  and  that 
other  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  per- 
jurers ;  and  that  £20  a  head  was  to  be  the  pay- 
ment for  each  perjurer.  He  said  that  he  made 
this  avowal  now  in  consequence  of  the  advi^ 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Rev,  Mr.  Cotter^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Curate  of  BaUinaimona^  to 
whom  he  confessed  his  guilt,  and  who  suggested 
the  present  mode  of  reparation.  Riordan  was 
committed  for  perjury  on  his  own  conliBaBion. 

"'At  6  o'clock  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the 
defendant,  with  6d.  costs.'* 

What  would  Mr.  De  Lacour  say  to  auri- 
cular confession  putting  the  conscience  of 
the  laity  under  the  direction  of  the  priest- 
hood.? What  do  the  holy  alh'ance  say  to  the 
restitution  perpetually  inade  in  consequence 
of  this  direction  ?  What  say  they  to  all  the 
injustice  and  other  crimes  prevented  bv  this 
direction?  The  God  who  established  this 
doctrine  knows  more  of  human  nature  than 
they  do. 

"  Extreme  Unction  is  one  c^  her  means  to 
allay  fear  and  remorse.** 
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Unquestioiiably,  when  received  with  proper 
dispositions.    But  who  made  it  so  ? 

"Ib  any  sick  amoDgstyoa?  Let  him  call  in  the 
priests  of  the  Ohurw;  and  let  them  pray  over 
nim,  'anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  And  uie  prayer  of  £Edth  shall  save  the 
sick  person,  and  the  Lord  will  raise  him  up; 
and  if  he  be  in  his  sins  they  shall  be  forgiven 
to  him"* 

White  before  he  wrote  this  passage,  should 
have  done  aa  Luther  did :  this  holy  &ther  of 
the  Reformation  denied  the  Epistle  of  St 
James  to  be  an  inspired  document :  how  have 
his  followers  admitted  it  1  White  should  also 
have  recollected,  if  ever  he  knew  the  fact,  that 
the  Protestant  Church,  of  England  retained 
Extreme  Unction  aa  a  divine  institution. 

"If  the nekpenan  dmres  to  be  anointed,  then 
shall  the  Priest  anoint  him  %ipon  the  forehead, 
or  breast  only,  making  the  eiffn  of  the  cross,  say- 
ing thus : 

**  As  with  this  visible  oyl  thy  body  is  out- 
wardly anointed :  so  our  Heav^y  Father,  Al- 
mighty Gtod,  grant  of  his  infinite  goodness  that 
thy  soul  inwardly  may  be  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  spirit  of  all  strength, 
comfort,  relief  and  gladness.  And  vouchsafe 
for  his  great  men^  (if  it  be  his  blessed  will)  to 
restore  unto  thee  thy  bodUy  health  and  strength 
to  serve  him ;  and  eend  thee  release  of  all  thy 
pains,  troubles,  and  diseases,  both  in  body  and 
mind.  And  howsoever  his  goodness,  (by  his 
Divine  and  unsearchable  Providence)  bdbU.  dis- 
pose of  thee ;  we  his  unworthy  ministers  and 
servants,  humbly  beseech  the  eternal  Majesty 
to  do  with  thee  according  to'  the  imdtituae  of 
his  innumerable  mercies,  and  to  pardon  thee  all 
thy  sins  and  offences,  committed  by  all  thy 
bodily  senses,  passions  and  carnal  anections ; 
who  also  vouchsafe  mercifully  to  gnni  unto 
thee  ghostly  strength  by  his  holy  spirit,  to 
withstand  and  overcome  all  temptations  and 
assaults  of  thine  adversary,  that  in  no  wise  he 
prevail  a^inst  thee,  but  tnat  thou  mayest  have 
perfect  victory  and  triumph  against  the  devil, 
sitf  and  death :  through  Christ  our  Lord,  who  by 
his  death  hath  overcome  the  prince  of  death, 
and  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
evermore  liveth  and  reigneth,  God,  world  with- 
out end.     Atyian, 

*"  Then  follows  the  Psalm\  ziii.  How  kog 
wilt  thou  forget  me,  O  Lord,  <fec.  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  Sc    As  it  was  in  beginning,'*  <&c.t 

Bucer  however,  struck  out  the  rubric  and 
prayer,  omitting  the  oil  he  only  retained  the 
rsidm :  leaving  its  use  also  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion. 

"Si  videtur  oommodum,  dicatur  etiam  hie 
Psalmus,  pro  usitata,  ante  luec  tempora,  unc- 
tione.  Usqiiequo  Dwnine^  d*c.§ 

•  James,  V,  14. 
t  In  the  Oatholic  enumeration,  Pa  zii 

iK.  Edw.  VL  Fu-st  Book.  Ord  Vis.  Sick. 
Ed.  LatBuceri. 


The  ceremony  of  anointing  was  liien  used 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  En£[land,  and  the  prayer  expressed 
exactly  and  fully  those  effects  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  to  be  those 
of  Extreme  Unction:  it  is  in  perfect  con- 
formity to  the  direction  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  usage  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West :  it  waa  cast  out  by 
Bucer,  omitted  by  Elizabeth,  and  declaimed 
against  by  White  and  the  holy  alliance.  Bu- 
cer (Censur.  p.  486,)  quoted  oy  li'Estrange, 
p.  399,  says,  It  is  clear ^  this  Hie  is  neither 
ancierU,  nor  commanded  to  the  Churches  prac- 
lice^  by  am/  either  wrecept  of  Ood,  or  example 
of  the  primitive  TatherSj  and  upon  those 
grounds  he  calls  for  its  rejection,  yet  L'Es- 
tr&tige  confesses,  that  it  is  Apostolical,  and 
therefore  ancient,  and  matter  of  a  precept 
civen  in  St  James,  of  course,  a  precept  of 
God,  if  the  Epistle  be  the  word  or  God.  Aa 
to  the  example  of  the  primitive  Faliiers,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  rope  Innocent  I,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  in  the  year 
402,  who  in  his  epistle  to  Decentius,  c.  viii, 
mentions  it  amonsst  those  sacraments  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  derived  from  the  Apostles 
and  always  admmistered  in  the  Church.* 
St.  Augustine,  SL  Jerome,  and  St  John 
Chrysostom,  who  lived  at  this  period,  make 
honorable  mention  of  Innocent,  as  a  holy, 
learned,  and  extremely  well  informed  pontiff. 
The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  who  were 
staunch  Lutherans,  acknowledge  that  tiie 
administration  of  the  rite  was  customary  in 
this  age,  (cap.  vi  De  Rit  Visit  Infirm.)  In  the 
sixty-ninth  canon  of  the  Arabic  copy  of  the 
Canons  of  Nice,  the  oil  for  the  anointing  of 
the  sick,  is  mentioned  together  with  the  oil 
of  catechumens  and  the  chrism.f 

White's  passage  regarding  ordination,  may 
go  for  what  it  is  worSL  He  and  several  of 
the  holy  alliance  will  at  all  events  allow  that 
it  is  a  visible  ceremony  instituted  by  Christ, 
to  be  permanent  in  his  Church,  and  that  the 
person  who  is  ordained  with  becoming  dis- 
positions will  undoubtedly  at  the  time  of 
ordination  receive  the  grace  or  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the 
important  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  this 
is  all  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  re- 
quires to  make  it  a  sacrament  Whether  it 
imprints  an  indelible  character  is  another 
question.  The  British  Parliament  which  is 
the  general  council  of  the  English  ProteaU 
ant  Church,  decided  in  the  case  of  Home 
Tooke,  that  it  does.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
VI,  the  teaching  was  otherwise :  but  I  be- 
lieve the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Kemp's  Church 
is  that  the  character  of  orders  is  indelible. 


«  See  App.  Note  E.     f  ^  ^o^  P-         | 
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I  profeas  my  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of 
hia  aj^ociates  of  other  Chinches  regarding 
this  subject  White  and  Bishop  IS^emp  then 
at  least  ou^ht  not  to  quarrel  with  us  upon 
the  acore  of  ordination,  for  they  value  what 
they  have  got  of  it,  just  as  highly  as 
we  do. 

With  respect  to  matrimonj^,  it  is  true  that 
we  raise  it  to  an  higher  dignity  than  our  op- 
ponents do,  and  yet  the  good  gentlemen 
cannot  be  restrained  from  applying  us  to  the 
text  in  which  St.  Paul  condemns  the  £n- 
cratites,  the  Marcionites,  the  Ebionites,  and 
their  successors  the  Manicheans,  who  forbad 
marriage  as  criminal,  and  would  never  touch 
particiuar  meats  or  wine,  which  came  from 
the  devil,  as  they  say.  But  suppose  we 
erred  in  believing  that  our  blesaed  Redeemer 
did  exalt  this  most  necessary  and  important 
of  all  human  contracts  to  the  high  dignity 
of  a  sacrament,  and  that  since  many  reli^ous 
duties  are  intimately  connected  therewith,  it 
ought  on  those  two  accounts  be  in  a  great 
measure  subject  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  Church,  we  are  at  least  consistent  wiUi 
our  principle :  nevertheless  we  do  not  deny 
the  nght  which  the  State  governments  have, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world>  to  m^e  by  reason 
of  its  oeing  the  **  source  and  bond  of  civil 
society,"  such  regulations  as  they  mi^t  see 
necessary,  provided  they  be  not  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  law  in  respect  to  this  mo- 
mentous concern.  Upon  our  principles,  we 
can  very  consistently^  explain  why  a  clergy- 
man is  called  upon  for  the  celeoration  of 
marriage.  But  if  it  be  only  a  civil  contract ; 
and  the  clergy  have  no  concern  in  civil  con^ 
tracts;  upon  what  principle  will  any  gen- 
tleman of  the  holy  alliance  in  the  Umted 
States,  toho  holds  no  civil  commissionf  and 
in  whom  the  State  recognises  no  civil  a%^ 
thorityf  presume  to  be  £e  principal  official 

Sersonage,  and  pocket  fees  for  doing  a  civil 
uty?  The  general  impression  in  the  United 
States  is  that  the  clergy  have  no  civil  cha- 
racter beyond  that  of  mere  private  citizens, 
but  it  seems  this  is  an  error :  for  a  clergyman 
is  an  official  personage,  who  receives  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  officially  regulating  mere 
civil  contracts.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cler- 
gy do  not  pretend  to  be  civil  officers,  they 
merely  attend  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  of  their  Church,  and  receive 
gratuities  for  discharging  their  duty  as  cler- 
gymen. 

White  continues,  p.  90. 

"There  still  remain  three  ezdosive  offiprines 
of  tradition,  explained  and  defined  by  mfidn- 
bOity,  which  yield  to  none  in  happy  conse- 
quences to  the  Roman  €9tarch — ^indulgences, 
purgatory,  and  the  worship  of  saints,  relics,  and 
images. 


**  The  wealth  which  has  flowed  into  the  lap 
of  Rome,  in  exchange  for  indulgences,  is  io* 
calculable.  Even  in  the  dedine  of  her  influ- 
ence, she  still  looks  for  a  considerable  part 
of  her  revenues  from  this  source :  to  which  she 
also  owes  the  degree  of  subjection  in  which 
she  keeps  the  Ro.^<ian  Catholic  governments. 
My  unfortunate  native  country  shows  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  this  influence  in  a  strikiiig 
Hght" 

He  then  continues  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
dulgences to  the  d4th  page.  As  this  subject 
has  oeen  amply  treatea  of  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  Miscellany,  and  every  topic  which 
White  introduces  has  been  there  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  all  his  positions  disproved  in 
those  papers,  I  shall  only  refer  you  to  the 
examination  of  an  article  which  apoeared  in 
the  North  American  Review,  No.  AliV,  for 
July,  1824,  the  remarks  upon  which  are 
found  in  No.  69  of  the  Miacellany,  Sept  23, 
1824,  and  the  subsequent  papers.*  After 
having  read  this  examination,  it  wiU  be  man- 
ifest uiat  Rome  derives  no  part  of  her  reve- 
nues from  indidgences.  His  statement  in 
p.  93,  that  **  the  tax  thus  levied  on  the  people 
of  Spain,  is  divided  between  the  King  uul 
the  Pope,**  is  a  plain  simple  untruth,  just  as 
correct  as  the  table  given  in  Guthrie's  Geo- 
graphy of  the  rate  at  which  Rome  sells  leave 
to  commit  the  sins  there  enumerated.  But 
why  should  White  have  the  haidihood  to 
complain  of  the  inability  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  to  reduce  tythee  one  half,  whilst  he 
had  fhll  in  his  view  the  inalnlity  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  resist  the  power  which 
he  was  writin^r  to  support,  the  power  whidi 
grinds  down  uie  Irish  Catholic  peasant  with 
tythes  and  taxes  to  support  a  Protestant 
Church.  The  Spanish  people  and  not  the 
Pope  resisted  the  encroachment  of  the  Cortes. 
The  Spam'sh  peasant  is  supported  by  the 
charity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Irish 
peasant  is  beggared  and  maddened  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  Protestant  Church;  the  Span- 
ish peasants  and  poor  desire  to  prevent  the 
impoverishment  of  their  Church  by  infidels 
who  desired  to  enrich  themselves,  becaose 
the  poor  know  that  the  Church  property  is 
shared  with  them,  whilst  a  great  portion  of 
the  Cortes  having  hnbibed  French  infidelity, 
and  having  leaded  with  the  infidels  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  imitated  France  in  their  efforts 
to  destroy  religion,  and  having  disgusted  a 
Catholic  people,  they  made  liberty  and  irre- 
lifirion  synonjrmous;  and  inflicted  a  deadly 
blow  upon  public  freedom.  White  mine- 
presents  the  political  state  of  Spam  as  much 
as  he  does  the  tenets  of  oar  Church :  but  my 
object  being  only  to  vindicate  the  latter,  I 

*  See  Strictures  refeired  to,  in  Part  IL 
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afaall  not  eater  farther  into  Spankh  politics. 
I  shall  therefore  passTorward  to  his  portion 
on  Purgatory. 

Yours,  ^^  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  May  38,  1827. 

LETTERXXXIX. 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
My  FRiEKDSi — ^I  stated  in  my  last  that  the 
next  portion  of  White's  book  which  I  would 
ezainme,  was  that  regarding  Purgatory.  It 
is  the  followinj^  and  is  foum  in  pp.  94,  95 : 

*'11ie  belief  in  Purgatoiy  is  so  inBeparable 
from  the  former  tenet,  that  I  need  not  enlivge 
OQ  the  peculiar  advantages  whidi  Borne  has 
derived  from  it  I  will  not  obserye  how  fortu- 
nately for  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Borne, 
not  only  the  eyifrt;ence,  but  even  the  mutual 
help  ana  connezioa  of  her  peculiar  doctrines, 
have  happened.  The  power  of  remitting  cano- 
nical penance  would  have  been  useless,  on  the 
cessation  of  penitential  discipline ;  but  tbadi- 
■noN,  having  about  the  same' tune  brought  Pur- 
gatory to  faght,  offered  an  ample  scope  to  the 
power  of  the  Roman  keys.  Transubstantiation 
now  presented  the  means  of  repeating  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  cross  for  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  undergoipg  the  purification  by  fire.  The 
whole  system,  indeed,  is  surprisingfy  linked  to- 
gether, and  the  veiy  connexion  of  iU  parts, 
tending  to  secure  tlie  influence  and  power  of 
the  source  from  whence  it  flows,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  an  original  invention,  enlarged 
from  the  gradual  suggestions  of  previous  ad- 
vantages." 

The  former  tenet  to  which  he  refers  is 
that  respecting  indulgences.  The  passage 
now  berore  us  is  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
refiite,  beeaoae  it  asserts  so  little,  and  it  as- 
sumes so  much :  some  of  its  assertions  also 
are  perfectly  true,  though  the  conclusions  for 
whose  hisinnation  they  are  constructed  are 
false.  Thus,  when  he  asserts  that  the  har- 
mony of  our  doctrinal  system  is  striking,  he 
states  only  an  obvious  fact  It  is  one  of 
the  great  chancteristics  of  truth  to  be  per- 
leetly  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  as  it  is  of 
error  to  exhibit  multifiirious  inconsistencies. 
Surely  our  blessed  Saviour  did  not  reveal  to 
the  world  a  system  of  contradictions  as  the 
truth  which  descended  from  heaven,  nor  were 
his  institutions  either  at  their  origin,  or  to 
become  at  any  future  period,  inconsistent 
with  his  doctrJnes.  As  there  was  but  one 
God,  so  there  could  be  but  one  code  of  his 
true  doetrine ;  and  to  say  the  least,  the  veiy 
exact  accordance  of  principles  and  practices, 
of  doctrines  and  institutions  in  a  Church  pro- 
fessing to  be  that  of  Christ  the  €rod  of  truth, 
most  create  a  strong.nresumption  in  favor  of 
her  claim.  ^  Not  so,^  however,  says  White, 
'^Tlw  whole  system  is,  indeed,  surprisingly 


linked  together,  and  the  very  connexion  of 
its  parts,  tending  to  secure  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  source  firom  whence  it  flows, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  original  mvEM^ 
TiQH,  enlarged  firom  the  gradual  suggestions 
of  previous  advantages."  Mark  the  oQlemma 
which  would  arise  from  the  admission  of 
White's  principle.  **  If  Catholics  are  at  vari- 
ance mm  each  other  in  their  doctrines,  or 
if  their  doctrines  and  inststutions  are  discor- 
dant, they  cannot  be  professors  of  the  true 
fiiith,  because  the  true  fiiith  is  consistent  and 
not  contradk^toiy ;  if  their  professions  and 
practice  agree,  and  they  exhibit  unity  of  fiuth 
and  consistency  of  practice,  their  system  must 
be  an  invention  of  their  own,  gradually  sug- 
fe^edj  and  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ"  Thus 
m  no  case  will  White  allow  any  Christian 
€%ureh  to  have  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  be- 
cause, if  there  existed  inconsistencies,  her 
doctrine  cannot  be  truth;  and  if  there  be 
none,  it  must  be  an  invention.  Such  is  the 
miserable  retreat  to  which  he  is  driven.  It 
is  indeed  an  unenviable  position.  . 

Now,  we  adduce  on  our  own  part  the  fact 
of  our  unity  of  fiuth  and  consistency  of  prac- 
tice, as  a  strong  and  striking  presumption, 
that  our  doctrine  has  been  given  to  us  by  a 
God  of  truth,  not  invented  by  ourselves ;  and 
that  our  practice  is  consistent  with  his  law. 
We  say  bur  conclusion  is,  upon  this  ground, 
more  philosophical  than  his. 

His  next  msinuation  is,  that  our  system 
must  have  been  a  gradually  suggested  inven- 
tion, **  because  it  tends  to  secure  the  influ« 
ence  and  power  of  its  source."  What  is  its 
source  ?  We  say  God  is  its  source.  Is  it 
thea  an  evidence  of  its  falsehood,  that  our 
religious  system  tends  to  secure  the  influence 
and  power  of  God— of  our  Saviour  ?  No ; 
he  says  that  our  system  is  not  derived  from 
God,  but  invented  by  ourselves;  and  he  says 
that  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  one  of  our 
inventions.  Let  us  examine  the  charge  to 
see  its  nature,  and  the  fiusts  to  see  its  ffrounds. 
*^  Tradition  brought  Purgatory  to  light  about 
the  time  that  penitential  discipline  ceased." 
This  proposition  does  not  charge  that  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  an  invention  in  that 
sense  which  would  render  it  untrue,  that  it 
was  a  doctrine  of  Christ;  most  of  White's 
fkllacy  consists  in  the  studied  ambiguity  of  his 
phrases,  of  whieh  this  is  a  notable  example. 
When  we  say  that  any  thing  is  brought  to 
light,  we  usually  mean  that  what  is  thus 
brought  to  light  previously  existed,  though 
not  manifestly  and  genopaUy  exhibited,  thus 
what  is  so  brought  out  is  not  an  invention  of 
imposture,  but  a  finding  oftscL  What  is  dis- 
covered by  tradition  is  not  an  invention,  for 
the  first  tmie,  but  is  receiving  the  testimony 
of  a  longt^xisting  fiust,  which  had  been  pep> 
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haps  nearly  or  altogether  overiooked.  Thus 
when  White  charges  that  tradition  brought 
Purgatory  to  ligh^  his  chai^  does  not  as- 
sert, but  it  insinuates,  that  the  doctrine  was 
an  invention  of  folly  or  of  imposture  added 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  this  insinua- 
tion alone  would  be  profitable  for  his  object, 
hence  this  is  the  meanmg  which  I  attach  to 
his  words,  for  this  must  be  what  he  intended.i 
We  have  now  onl^  to  fix  the  time  of  this 
invention.  Here,  like  all  other  opponents  of 
our  Church,  and  in  almost  all  their  charges, 
he  is  cautiously  vague  and  indistinct ;  ^  the 
time  of  the  cessation  of  penitential  discip- 
line** is  a  spape  spread  over  some  two  or 
three  centuries,  and  *^  about  the  same  time" 
will  give  two  or  three  centuries  more ;  here 
then  is  a  space  of  about  six  hundred  years, 
whose  precise  commencement  or  termination 
is  not  nxed,  and  we  are  told  that  this  vague 

Seriod  was  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  this 
octrinet  The  penitential  canons  had  their 
origin  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  but  were 
not  arranged  in  their  regular  form  of  full 
perfection,  before  the  middle  of  the  third 
century ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, public  penance  was  abolished  by  Nec- 
tarius  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  by 
his  successor,  St.  John  Chrysostom;  their 
example  was  followed  pretty  generally  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Church,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century  that  the  penitential  discipline 
b^me  considerably  relaxed  in  the  west, 
and  it  had  not  altogether  ceased  in  the  tenth 
century;  and  it  i^  about  this  period  so  vague 
and  so  undefined,  that  White  informs  us 
that  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  was  intro-^ 
dueed. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  doctrine  itself. 
All  that  we  are  required  as  Roman  Catholics 
to  believe  upon  the  subject,  consists  in  two 
propositions,  viz. 

Ist  "That  there  is  a  Purpitory."  3d. 
**That  the  souls  therein  detamed  may  be 
aided  by  the  prayers  and  sufirages  of  the 
faithful"  Upon  the  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions, a  question  naturally  presents  itself, 
**  What  is  meant  by  Purgatory  f*  Confining 
myself  strictly  to  what  is  oi  doctrine,  I  an- 
swer, that  it  is  a  place  in  which  some  souls 
suffer  for  a  time  before  they  can  enter 
heaven ;  but  where  that  place  is,  or  what  is 
.  the  exact  nature  or  duration  of  the  suffering, 
or  what  is  the  exact  amount  of  relief  which 
is  received  from  the  suflragesof  the  faitiiful, 
are  all  topics  of  conjecture  and  of  opinion, 
upon  which  no  doctrine  is  delivered;  there 
is,  indeed,  a  verv  general  belief,  that  the  suf* 
fering  is  from  the  action  of  fire,  but  this  is 
not  an  article  of  faith.  The  souls  which  are 
liable  to  this  pnni^ment  are  those,  which. 


beinff  reconciled  to  God  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  thus  saved  from  the  punish- 
ment of  hell,  have  been  subsequently  stained 
with  the  filth  of  minor  offences,  or  venial  sms, 
which  his  mercy  does  not  deem  worthy  of 
hell,  but  his  justice  deems  worthy  of  punish- 
ment: also,  those  souls  which,  being  saved 
from  perdition  by  repentance  and  mercv,  jet 
like  the  ancient  penitents,  Moses,  and  David, 
and  others,  had  a  temporary  punishment  sub- 
stituted for  the  eternal,  and  not  having 
through  life  endured  or  expiated  what  di- 
vine justice  thus  imposed,  .are  after  death, 
subjected  to  the  temporary  endurance  equi- 
valent to  what  remains. 

My  object  now  is  to  show  that  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  Purgatory  was  openly 
professed  in  the  Christian  Church  after,  to- 
gether with  and  before,  the  existence  of  the 
penitential  discipline,  upon  the  cessation  of 
which.  White  says  it  was  brought  to  light, 
or  invented ;  and,  therefore,  that  his  assertion 
is  untrue. 

The  Latin  Church  believed  in  its  existence 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  no  one  will 

auestion ;  and,  although  the  general  opinion 
len  amongst  the  Greeks  was,  that  the  suf- 
fering was  not>by  fire,  but  by  the  endurance 
of  di^kness,  labor,  and  affliction :  all  those 
Greeks  united  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  those  separated  from  it, 
believed  as  of  faith,  the  two  propositioDS 
which  form  the  whole  substance  of  our  doc- 
trine, and  the  existence  amongst  the  eastern 
Christians  of  a  few,  who  denied  their  truth, 
would  as  little  tend  to  prove  the  rejection  of 
the  doctrine  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  existence 
of  the  Albigenses  and  Vaudois,  in  the  west, 
would  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  rejected  by 
the  Latins. 

I  shall  now  adduce  a  few  passages  from 
the  works  of  eminent  witnesses  of  die  Chris* 
tian  faith,  in  several  of  the  previous  centuries, 
and  it  will  be  manifest^  from  their  testimony, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  m 
those  centuries  was  conformable. to  that  of 
those  witnesses,  was  that  of  our  proposi- 
tions. 

1.  St.  Bernard^  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in 
France,  who  died,  aged  63  years,  on  the  dOth 
of  August,  11 53,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Humbert,  hsA  the  following  passage: 

**  My  brethren  the  irrevocable  time  flies  la- 
pidly  away,  and  whOst  you  guard  against  a 
triflmg  endurance,  you  mcur  a  much  greater 
punishment.  !For  be  aware  of  this,  that  after 
this  present  life,  those  things  whidi  we  shall 
have  neglected  here,  will  be  repaid  to  us  a  hiai- 
dred  fold  in  the  places  of  purgation ;  yea,  even 
totfaelastfitfthing.  I  know  what  a  hard  thing 
it  is  for  a  dissolute  man  to  undergo  discipiine, 
for  a  talkative  man  to  endure  silence,  for  one 
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ftoeustomod  to  raving  to  remain  statkmanr,  bat 
it  will  be  barder,  modi  barder  to  endure  rature 
afllictiooa."* 

2.  Sl  Ansekn^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  England,  was  bom  in  I^edmont,  in  the 
year  1033,  and  died  in  1 109 ;  in  his  Conunen- 
taries  upon  the  iii  chap,  of  I  £p.  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, he  writes, 

"  For  we  are  to  believe  that  for  certain  lift- 
er offences  there  is  a  purging  fire  before  the 
resorrection  of  the  bodies."f 

3.  Cardinal  Peter  Damian^  Bishop  of  0»- 
tla,bom  at  Ravenna,  about  the  year  988, 
and  died  on  the  32d  of  February,  1072;  in 
his  second  Sermon  on  St  Andrew,  [writes], 

''Do  not  deceive  yourself  because  a  lighter 

gJDance  is  imposed  upon  you,  for  a  grievous 
nit,  by  a  mild  or  a  partial  person,  since  irhat 
you  shall  have  here  omitted  must  be  supplied 
m  the  purging  fires,  because  the  Most  Hign  de- 
mands worthy  finits  of  penance.''^ 

4.  Venerable  Bede^  a  Priest  in  the  province 
of  York,  in  England,  bom  about  the  year 
673,  died  in  735,  on  the  26th  of  May :  in  his 
Commentary  on  Psalm  zxxvii  he  has  left 
the  following  pas8Bge-*(Prot.  Bib.  Psalm 
xxxviiL) 

''Some  per8(X)s  commit  venial  sins. more  or 
less  grievous,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  rebuked  in  wrath,  that  is  in  the 
fire  of  Purgatory ;  now  they  are  so  placed  be- 
fore the  day  of  judCTient,  tbat  whatsoever  is 
unclean  in  d^em  miffnt  be  thereby  burned  away, 
and  80  at  length,  they  might  be  found  fit  to  be 
with  those  who  are  to  be  crowned  on  the  right 
hand"g 

5.  Sl  Indorcj  Bishop  of  Seville,  in  Spain, 
SQcceeded  to  Lennder,  Bishop  of  that  see, 
who  died  in  the  year  800:  Isidore  died  in 
636:  in  his  xviii  chap,  of  the  first  book  Of 
Divine  Offices,  he  writes, 

"  For  when  th«  Lord  saith  (Matt,  zii)  whoso- 
ever thall  commit  a  nn  against  the  Holy  Oltost 
it  will  not  be  forgiven  to  him  neither  in  this 
wyrldy  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come,  he  demon- 
strates that  sins  are  to  be  forgiven  to  some  per- 
sons, and  to  be  purged  away  by  some  fire  of 
purgation.**  I 

6.  St,  Gregory,  the  Great,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
about  the  year  540,  and  in  574  was  made 
pnetor  of  die  city  by  the  Emperor  Justin  the 
younger :  the  suDsequent  year  he  became  a 
monl^  and  about  five  years  after  he  was  sent 
by  Pope  Pelagius  n  as  nuncio  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  he  was  recalled  in  684,  and  in  590, 
Qpon  the  death  of  Pelagius,  was  advanced 
to  the  napacy.  He  had  the  faith  established 
in  England,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  March, 
604.    In  his  Dialogues,  B.  iv,  c  39,  we  read, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  G.    f  ^^  H. 
tlKL    §  Ib.K.    I  IKL. 


"  It  is  to  be  believed  that  there  is  a  pursatory 
fire  for  some  lesser  fiiults  before  the  final  judg- 
ment"* 

And  in  his  Comment  on  the  third  peniten- 
tial Psalm^  (Ps.  xzxvii)  he  writes, 

"  I  know  that  after  the  termination  of  this 
life,  it  will  happen  that  some  persons  will  make 
expiation  in  purging  fires,  others  will  undergo 
the  sentence  of  eternal  condemnatioo.^'f 

7.  Boetius,  the  learned,  the  good,  the  hon- 
ored and  the  afiiicted,  master  of  the  pal- 
ace And  Secretary  of  State  to  Theodorio,  was 
bora  in  Rome  in  470 ;  deeply  versed  in  sci- 
ence, and  anxious  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing, besides  his  own  discoveries,  he  save  to 
the  world  his  translations  from  the  Greek  of 
Euolid,  of  Plato,  of  Strabo,  of  Archimedes, 
and  other  authors  of  the  ancient  school.  He 
was  also  a  zealous  defender  of  the  purity  of 
faith,  with  whose  doctrines  he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  He  was  put  to  death  by  an  un- 
just order  of  the  barbarian  to  whom  he  was 
endeavoring  to  teach  the  art  of  ruling  with 
Christian  justice  and  moderation :  he  £ed  ob 
the  a3d  of  October,  585,  at  a  castle,  about 
midway  between  Pavia  and  Rome.  In  his 
works,  B.  iv,  Prosa  4,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage— 

"  Do  you  Ifave  no  punishment  of  sot^  after 
the  death  of  the  body  I  Yes,  indeed,  and  very 
grievous,  some  of  which  I  look  upon  as  having 
the  bitterness  of  punishment,  but  others  are  in- 
flicted with  a  clemency  of  purgation.*' J 

8.  Theodoret  was  bora  near  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  in  Syria,  and  having  re- 
ceived a  most  extensive  and  liberal  educa- 
tion, he  bestowed  his  property  in  alms  and 
entered  a  monastery  near  Apamea,  now 
Hems,  not  far  from  Aleppo.  In  423, 4)e  was 
at  an  unusually  early  period  of  life  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Cyras,  a  small  and  poor 
town  about  eighty  miles  from  Antioch  and 
one  hundred  and  twentv  from  Apamea :  he 
died  in  458 :  in  his  Greek  Scholia  upon  chap, 
iii,  of  £p.  I  to  the  Corinthians,  is  the  follow* 
ing  passage  upon  verse  13. 

**  We  believe  this  to  be  tiiat  veir  fire  of  pur- 
gatory in  whidi  the  souls  of  the  departed  are 
provea  and  repurged  as  gold  is  in  the  cra- 

cible."§ 

9.  Sl  Atigustin  was  bom  at  Tagaste,  in 
Numidia,  on  13th  of  November,  354;  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  a  new  life  and  to  penance 
in  August,  386,  and  was  baptized  by  St  Am- 
brose, Bishop  of  Milan,  on  llaater  eve  in  387; 
he  founded  the  institute  of  his  hermits  in  388, 
but  did  not  fbnnd  his  institute  of  nuns  until 
after  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate;  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  390,  consecrated  Bish- 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  M.    f  IK  N. 
f  lb.  O.    §  lb.  P. 
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op  in  December,  395,  and  continued  to  ad- 
minister the  See  of  Ifippo,  from  the  death  of 
Valerius  in  396  to  his  own  death  in  430.  He 
instituted  the  order  of  canons  regular  in  the 
early,  part  of  his  episcopate.  No  Bishop 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Church  than  was  Augustin, 
and  few  have  left  to  her  a  larger  legacy  of 
valuable  works.  In  hi&  book  xxi.  Of  the  City 
of  God,  c  16,  making  mention  of  baptized 
in&nts,  he  writes  of  one, 

''Not  only  is  he  not  prepared  for  eternal 
torments,  but  after  death  ne  undeigoes  no  pur- 
gatorial affliction."* 

In  the  24th  chap,  writing  of  fiuthful  adults 
who  die  with  lesser  sins, 

'<  It  is  plain,-  that  their  spirits  being  purged 
before  the  day  of  judgment  by  the  temporal 
pain  which  they  endure,  will  not  be  given  over 
to  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire."f 

In  his  Book  v,  Hom.  16. 

**  Thejr  who  have  done  things  worthy  of  tem- 
poral pains,  will  pass  throu^  a  certain  purg- 
mg  fire,  of  which  the  apostle  says :  he  mil  be 
9m€df  yefoMby  fire!* 

In  his  Book  ii,  de  Genes,  against  the  Mani- 
chees,  c.  30. 

"  Whoeoerer  will  not  till  his  field,  but  will 
allow  it  to  be  choked  with  weeds,  hath  in  this 
life  the  malediction  of  the  earth  in  all  his  works, 
and  after  this  life  will  have  either  the  fire  of 
purgation,  or  eternal  punishment"^ 

There  is  a  great  number  of  similar  pas- 
sages upon  the  same  subject  in  hie  works 
aim  those  of  the  other  authors  whom  I  have 

2 noted,  and  of  several  whom  I  have  omitted. 
Q  his  xxi  Book  of  the  citr  of  God,  chap.  26, 
and  in  his  Enchiridion,  this  father  states  that 
a  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the 
punishment  in  Purnatory  is  by  material  fire, 
and  if  so,  whether  by  the  same  sort  of  fire  as 
that  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Matt  xxv, 
<*  eternal  fire.*'  This  is  the  distinction  to 
which  I  before  alluded,  and  tiiis  question 
does  not  involve  that  of  the  existence  of  a 
pni^lBtory,  but  regards  a  topic  in  whkh  fidth 
IS  by  no  means  involved*  viz.  the  nature  of 
the  punishment 

10.  8l  Jeremy  the  most  learned  commen- 
tator of  the  holy  Scriptures,  was  bom  at 
Stridonium,  now  Sdrigni,  near  the  &mous 
Aquileia,  about  the  year  330.  Few,  if  any 
of  the  &ther8  of  the  Church  had  such  ample 
opportunities  of  knowledge  or  turned  them  to 
better  account:  he  died  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember 420.  Amongst  other  testimonies  of 
his,  is  the  following  from  the  latter  portion 
of  his  Commentary  upon  Isaias: 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  Q.     f  lb.  R.     t  Ibi  S. 


"■  As  we  believe  that  the  torments  of  the 
devil,  and  of  all  tlioee  who  deny  the  truth,  and 
of  the  impious  who  say  in  their  hearts  there  is 
no  Qod,  as  well  as  of  other  impious  sinners  are 
eternal ;  so  we  believe  that  there  is  a  moderate 
sentence  of  the  judge  tempered  with  clemency 
for  those  Christums  whose  works  are  to  be  tried 
by  fire  and  purged."* 

1 1 .  St  Oregonfj  Bishop  of  N^ssa,  was  a  pi- 
ous and  learned  prelate,  who  died  in  the  year 
400;  his  see  was  in  Cappadocia,  near  the 
lesser  Armenia ;  he  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  second  general  council,  (1,  of  Constanti- 
nople) in  the  year  381 ;  and  is  an  undoubted 
witness  for  the  fiiith  of  his  day.  In  his  Ser- 
mon for  the  Dead,  are  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

'*  1.  Either  being  purged  in  the  present  life  by 
praters  and  the  practice  of  wisdom,  or  expiated 
after  death  by  tne  furnace  of  a  puxging  fire,  if 
he  desires  to  return  to  his  first  happiness. 

"2.  Having  gone  forth  from  tne  body,  he 
cannot  become  a  partaker  with  the  divmity, 
unless  the  fire  of  puigatory  shall  have  taken 
away  the  spots  fkstened  in  the  souL 

**  8.  Others  clearing  away  the  stains  of  mat* 
ter,  after  this  life  by  puigmg  fire."f 

12.  Sl  Ambroseythe  renowned  Bishop  of 
Milan,  was  bom  about  the  year  840,  in  Gaul, 
where  his  father  v^as  prefect  of  the  Preto- 
rium ;  he  was  educated  in  Rome,  whither  his 
mother  returned  after  his  father's  death,  with 
the  infant  Ambrose,  of  whose  education  she 
took^e  most  special  care.  In  368,  Anisius 
Probus,  whom  Valentinian  made  praetorian 
prefect  of  Italy,  appointed  Ambrose  his  as- 
sessor, and  subsequently  governor  of  Laguria 
and  iEmilia :  in  374,  at  the  unanimous  request 
of  the  people,  this  governor  was  appoint- 
ed Bishop  of  Milan,  and  consecrated  on  the 
7th  of  December :  his  administration  exhibits 
several  most  instmctive  lessons:  and  the 
prelate  was  conspicuous  for  learning,  elo- 
quence, zeal,  disinterestedness,  independence 
and  piety :  he  died  on  April  4,  in  the  vear 
397.  I  shaU  make  but  one  quotation  from 
his  works :  in  his  Comment  on  Psalm  xxxvi, 
(Prot  Vers,  xxxvii,)  v.  14,  he  has  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

^'Thouffh  the  Lord  shall  save  his  servants, 
we  shall  be  saved  by  faith ;  we  shall  be  saved, 
yet  so  as  by  fire.  Though  we  may  not  be  burn- 
ed utterly,  we  shall  be  burned.  Yet  bow  some 
shall  remain  in  fire,  and  others  only  pass  throu^ 
^e,  the  divine  Scripture  tou^es  us  in  another 
place :  for  the  people  of  E^vpt  was  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  out  the  Hebrew  people  passed 
through ;  Moses  passed  through,  but  fhBno 
^as  overwhelmed  therem ;  because  his  grievous 
sins  sunk  him  down:  so  will  the  sacrileffious  be 
precipitated  in  the  lake  of  bun^ng  fire."  j 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  T.  f  Ib.U.   |  IK  V. 
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13.  St,  Btisily  Archbishop  of  Cseaarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  was  born  in  the  year  329,  of  pa- 
rents illastrions  for  their  descent  and  station, 
as  well  as  their  sanctity ;  his  education  was 
equally  attended  to  for  learning  and  for  vir- 
tue ;  and  his  labore,  erudition,  knowledge 
and  sanctity,  conspire  to  make  him  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church ;  he 
died  on  the  1st  of  January  379.  Jn  his  9th 
chapter  on  Isaias,  we  have  the  following  pa- 
ragraphs : 

**  1.  If  therefore  by  confession  we  shall  have 
uncovered  the  sin,  we  have  thus  dried  up  the 
ffrowing  grass,  such  indeed  as  wcnild  have  been 
nt  to  TO  fed  upon  and  devoured  by  the  purg- 
ing fire. 

"  2.  He  doth  not  in  this  place  indeed  threaten 
perfect  death  and  exterminatioo,  but  he  alludes 
to  that  pnigation  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Apostle,  he  thall  he  Mved  yet  wo  at  by 
fireT* 

14.  fuaefrtiM,  Bishop  of  Emissa,  or  Apa- 
mea,  now  Hems,  the  birth  place  of  Helioga- 
balus,  about  30  miles  from  Aleppo  in  Syria, 
upon  the  Qrontes,  flouriahed  about  the  year 
340.  The  Homilies  attributed  to  him  are 
those  of  writws  of  not  a  later  date ;  tiiey  are 
flenerally  supposed  to  be  of  some  of  the 
Uailican  prelates:  but  whoever  might  have 
been  the  writers,  their  doctrine  is  m  perfect 
accordance  with  that  of  the  Chuidi  in  the 
fourth  oentuiy.  In  the  3d  homily,  on  tiie 
Epiphany  we  read, 

"  This  punishment  of  hell  awaits  those  who 
having  lost  or  not  preserved  baptism  will  per- 
ish eternally ;  but  they  who  shall  have  cume 
things  worthy  of  temporary  punishment  will 
pass  through  a  fiery  flood,  tnrough  shallows 
dreadfbl  with  burning  globes.^f 

15.  Sl  HUaryi  Bishop  of  Poictiers  in  Gaul, 
was  styled  by  Si  Augnstin,  the  illustrious 
doctor  cf  the  Ckvrchesy  and  by  St  Jerom,  a 
most  eloquent  mariy  the  trumpet  of  the  Latins 
against  the  Arians:  he  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  Poictiers  in  353 ;  he  was  banished  by  the 
agenej  of  Julian  the  apoiBtate,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantlus,  in  356;  after  spending  some 
vears  in  the  East  he  was  permitted  to  return 
m  360 ;  and  died  at  Poictiers  in  the  year  368. 
In  his  Comment  on  Psalm  cxviii,  £b  the  fol- 
lowing paaaage : 

"We  must  pass  through  that  untiring  fire,  in 
which  are  to  be  endured  those  heavy  punish- 
ments of  a  soul  undeigoing  expiation  for  sins."} 

16.  Sl  Cvprian^  the  eminent  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  wno  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
year  258,  left  some  valuable  testunonies  of 
thefuth.  In  his  Book  iv,£p.  2,  we  find  the 
following  passage, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  W.    f  lb.  X.  f  lb.  Y. 


"  It  is  is  one  thing  for  a  person  tormented 
because  of  sins  to  be  purged  during  a  long  pe- 
riod and  to  be  corrected  during  a  considerable 
time  by  fire ;  a  difierent  thu^  is  it  to  have 
purged  away  aU  his  sina  by  suffering  martyr- 

17.  Origen,  the  fieunous  teacher  of  the 
Catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  flourished 
in  the  year  250.  Amongst  other  passages, 
he  has  left  us  the  following  in  his  6th  Homily 
on  Exodus. 

**  He  that  shall  be  saved,  shall  be  saved  by 
fire,  as  if  tiiere  was  in  him  any  thing  of  lead 
commingled,  the  fire  would  produce  its  effect 
thereupon  and  resolve  it,  so  that  he  might  all 
become  pure  gold."f 

18.  TertuUiany  that  most  ancient  witness, 
bom  in  the  year  160,  and  died  in  245,  has 
left  us  amongst  other  passages  the  following 
in  the  xxxv  chapter  of  his  Book  of  the  SoS 

"  He  will  commit  you  to  the  lower  prison, 
whence  you  will  not  be  let  go,  unless  W  the 
delay  of  your  resurrection,  and  every  lesser 
crime  being  expiated."^ 

In  the  same  book,  c.  Iviii,  is  the  following : 
<*  Seeing  then,  we  understand  that  prison 
which  the  gospel  demonstrates  to  be  places  be- 
low, and  the  last  fiulhing  we  interpret  every 
small  fault  to  be  there  punished  by  the  deUy 
of  resurrection,  no  man  will  doubt  but  the  soul 
doth  equate  something  in  the  places  below.''§ 

I  am  aware  that  to  several  persons  my 
letters  are  tedious,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
too  long,  and  not  veiy  interesting,  but  the 
subjects  are  matters  of  importance,  and  I 
write  not  so  much  to  amuse  my  readers,  aa 
to  instruct  them :  hence  I  am  more  amdous 
to  produce  a  full  conviction  of  truth  than  to 
please  the  fimcy.  I  have  here  adduced  a 
number  of  witnesses,  selected  fh>m  a  far 
greater  body,  and  considerably  curtailed  th^ 
testimony :  bnt  I  believe  I  have  upset  White's 
position,  that  purgatory  was  only  invented 
after,  or  about  the  decline  of  tiie  penitential 
discipline,  for  Ihave  shown  tiiat  discipline  not 
Ailly  alxdished  in  the  tenth  century,  although 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  bem- 
ning  of  the  fifth,  its  decline  cofiunenced  in 
Constantinople— 4md  I  have  shown  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existence  of  pmgatory,  to  have 
been  m  the  Church  up  to  the  midqle  of  the 
second  age :  I  shall  afterwaids  show  it  to 
have  a  much  hi£[her  and  more  remote  anti- 

auity.  Indeed  if  White  believed  as  some  of 
le  best,  and  wisest,  and  most  learned  of  the 
Eng^iahProtestant  clergy  did  upon  this  point, 
he  never  would  have  written  the  wretched 
passage  which  we  now  consider. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  Z.    flbAA. 
t  lb.  AB.    §  SbiAO. 
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I  shall  here  cloae  this  letter,  and  in  my 
next  I  shall  addnce  evidence  to  prove  the 
perpetnal  usage  of  praying  for  the  aead,  after 
which  I  shall  lay  before  you  the  Scriptural 
proofs,  and  other  historical  and  rational  mo- 
tiv^to  establish  this  conclusion,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  universal  doc- 
trines of  true  religion,  that  there  is  a  purga- 
tory, and  that  the  souls  therein  detained  are 
aided  by  the  sufirages  of  the  faithful. — ^Mean* 
time  I  remidn, 

Yours,  &^  B.  C. 

CkarlesUJUy  S.  C,  Avgtut  37, 1837. 

LETTER  XL. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  cfthe  Unitsd  States 
of  America. 

My  Fbiehds^ — ^Before  I  proceed  to  adduce 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  prayers  were  offer- 
ed up  for  the  deceased  brethren  by  the  Chris- 
tians, I  shall  premise  that  a  purgatory  might 
exist,  and  yet  the  souls  therein  detained  not 
be  aided  by  the  prayers  of  their  friends  on 
earth:  but  when  i  shall  have  shewn  that  such 
prayers  were  offered,  it  is  manifest  the  object 
must  have  been,  the  benefit  of  the  dead,  or 
the  solace  of  tlie  living,  or  both.  In  exam- 
ining the  evidence,  therefore,  von  will  ob- 
serve what  was  the  object  oi  the  prayer; 
what  benefit  was  expected;  did  they  who 
prayed  seek  alleviation  for  the  dead,  or  only 
solace  for  themselves?  If  we  shall  find  that 
they  expected  the  first  effect,  it  will  tend  much 
to  support  the  conclusion  at  which  I  aim.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  the  cha^ 
racter  and  era  of  tke  witnesses  already  de- 
scribed; I  shall  therefore  only  explain  the 
1  character]  of  any  additional  persons  whom 
may  introduce. 

1 .  Sl  Malackyy  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Primate  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  1094,  and 
died  at  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  in  France,  on 
the  morning  of  November  3d,  1148,  being 
the  solemnity  of  *"  All  Souls,"  as  is  still  ob- 
served.  His  life  was  written  by  St  Bernard, 
and  he  informs  us  that  the  holy  sacrifice  was 
offered  for  him  (chap,  xxxi)  and  that  Mala^ 
chy.  Upon  coming  to  the  monastery,  informed 
the  community  that  he  came  there  to  die. 

**  Tou  all  know  well  the  near  approach  of  that 
day  which  I  have  always  desired  should  be  that 
of  my  dlBsolutioa  I  know  m  whom  I  have  placed 
my  trust,  and  I  shall  not  be  defrauded  of  my 
desire,  for  I  already  have  a  portion  accomplish- 
ed. He  who  by  his  mercy  hath  brought  me  to 
this  place  whicn  I  have  desired,  will  not  refuse 
the  termination  which  I  have  also  sought  As 
regards  this  worthless  body,  this  is  its  place  of 
rest  r  as  regards  my  soul,  God,  who  savetn  those 
who  trust  m  him,  will  provide;  nor  is  it  a  small 
hope  which  is  laid  up  for  me  respecting  that 


day,  upon  which  so  manr  benefits  are  coDferred 
by  the  Uviug  upon  the  aead.** 

Such  was  the  docMie  that  had  prevailed 
in  the  Irish  Church  respecting  the  prayers 
for  the  dead,  upon  the  great  solemnity  of 
**  All  Souls,^  ana  in  this  doctrine  we  shall  see 
that  she  screed  with  all  other  portions  of  the 
universal  body  of  the  fiuthfm.  In  chapter 
XXX,  St.  Bernard  relates  the  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  whu^h  the  monks  of  Chiirvaux  had 
of  his  desire  to  die  upon  the  solemnity  of 
**  All  Souls."  When  Malachy  had  been  on  a 
former  occasion  at  the  monastery, 

**  Being  asked,  at  one  time,  in  "whaA  place,  if 
he  had  the  choice,  he  should  wish  to  die,  for  the 
brethren  were  conversing  upon  the  subject,  as 
to  the  dioice  of  each ;  he  hesitated,  but  being 
pressed, '  If  I  go  hence,'  said  he,  *  there  is  no 
place  that  I  wcmld  prefer  to  that  whence  I  may 
m  the  resurrection  arise  with  our  Apostle,"  he 
meant  St  Patrick.  '  But  if  I  were  firom  home, 
and  Go4  so  permitted  it,  I  have  chosen  Clair- 
vaux.' Being  asked  concerning  the  time,  he 
said  *  the  solemnity  of  All  Souls.'  "f 

In  another  part  of  the  work  we  have  the 
account  of  his  offering  up  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his 
sister. 

3.  The  venerable  Pder^  Ahbol  of  Clum^ 
wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
prayer  for  the  relief  of  the  dead,  against  the 
retrobrusians,  or  disciples  of  Peter  de  Bruis, 
who  denied  that  it  was  usefhl  to  them. 

3.  Sl  Bernard,  in  his  66th  Sermon  on  the 
Canticles,  charges  the  Petrobruaians  with 
error  in  denying  the  utility  of  such  prayer.^ 

4.  The  learnt  commentator  Theopkulact, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  ot  the 
eleventh  century,  has  several  passaffea  which 
bear  upon  the  subject ;  I  shall  produce  only 
one,  from  his  Comment  on  .Luke  xiL 

**  I  say  this  respecting  the  oUatioa  and  alms 
which  are  made  for  the  deceased,  and  which 
avail  not  a  little  even  for  thbse  who  have  died 
under  serious  offenceB.^'g 

This  as  most  of  the  other  testimonies 
which  I  produce,  regards  a  public  and  well 
known  practice  of  the  Church ;  not  the  opin- 
ion of  an  individual 

5.  iS^.  John  Damascen,  was  son  of  a  noble 
Christian,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Saracen 
Caliph  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury :  Ali  the  founder  the  Persian  Moham- 
medanism, appointed  John  to  be  governor 
of  Damascus,  and  after  the  death  of  Ali, 
when  the  chief  power  passed  to  Moawyah,  the 
first  dynast  of  the  Omniad  race,  John,  though 
a  Christian,  stood  hi^  in  his  esteem.  Ilav- 
ing  resigned  his  ofiices  and  honors,  John 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  AD.     f  lb.  AS. 
(ibAF.    §IUAG. 
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withdrew  to  the  monastery  of  the  great 
Laura,  of  St  Sabas^  near  Jerusalem,  and 
there  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  and  con- 
templation of  the  Christian  doctrme ;  about 
the  year  780  he  died  full  of  years  and  good 
works ;  being  the  first  who  reduced  Christian 
theology  to  a  systematic  course,  in  his  great 
work,  ''The  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith.''  In  his  book  ''Concerning  those  who 
erred  from  the  faith"  he  adduced  the  testimo- 
ny of  St.  Denis,  St  Athanasius,  SS.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nvssa,  and  others, 
to  prove  that  at  all  times,  orthodox  Christians 
prayed  for  the  repose  oi  the  deceased. 

6.  8l  Indore^  of  Seville,  in  his  Book  of 
Divine  Offices,  chap,  xvii,  has  the  following 
passage:  « 

«  Unless  the  Catholic  Church  beiieYed  that 
one  were  foraiven  to  the  faithful  departed,  ahe 
would  not  aSer  alms  for  their  spirits,  nor  offer 
sacrifice  for  them  to  Qod.*'* 

Thus  he  alludes  to  the  two  well  known 
practices  of  alms  and  sacrifice,  as  well  as 
prayer  being  offered  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
parted souls. 

7.  8l  Oregory  the  Great,  Pope,  in  his  ivth 
book  of  Dialogues^  c  Iv,  [has]  the  following 


"  The  oflfeiing  of  the  salutary  victim  is  usual- 
It  of  great  aid  to  eouls,  even  after  dea^  so 
that  toe  Bonis  of  the  departed  appear  even 
sometimes  to  demand  it"f 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  or  near 
the  Churches,  is  peculiar  to  Christianity.  We 
shall  see  earlier  testimony  upon  which  to 
account  for  ita  ihtrodoction ;  but  so  fiur  as 
it  goes  we  shall  now  use  the  testimony  of 
this  great  and  enlightened  Pope : — ^the  pafr- 
Bsge  is  found  in  his  Dialogues,  lib.  iv,  c.  60. 

"For  those  whom  wei^ty  sins  do  not  op- 

rn,  it  is  useful  for  the  dead,  if  their  bodies 
mtenred  at  thp  Church,  because  their  rela- 
tioDs  sometimes  .cbmiug  thither,  recollect  them, 
and  then  pour  out  prayers  for  them  to  the 
LorA"J 

Surely  it  is  one  of  the  finest  traits  of  re- 
ligion, that  it  thus  unites  generations,  linking 
ia  a  bond  of  affection  the  living;  and  the 
dead,  and  presenting  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind before  the  heavenly  tribunal,  as  mu- 
tual suppliants  for  mercy  for  each  other. 
Indeed  it  is  a  holy  and  an  endearing  com- 
munion. 

8.  Theodoret  relates  in  c.  26,  lib.  iv,  of  his 
History,  that  when  the  relics  of  St  John 
phrvsostom,  were  borne  to  Constantinople 
in  the  year  434,  by  St  Proclus ;  the  empe- 
ror Theodosius  and  his  sister  Pulcheria  ac- 
companied them,  and  they  both  besought 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Noto  AH.    tlb.AI. 
t  lb.  AJ. 


God  for  the  pardon  and  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  their  deceased  parents  Arcadius  and  £a- 
doxia;  this  is  related  not  aa  an  extraordinary 
occurrence,  but  as  one  in  the  usual  and  well 
known  order  of  things. 

9.  8l  PauLwuSy  of  Nola,  was  bom  in 
Bourde^ux,  in  Gaul,  in  the  year  363 ;  his 
father  beuig  praetorian  prefect  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  at  one  time  firat  magistrate  of  the 
western  empire ;  his  talents  were  of  the  firet 
order,  his  masters  of  the  most  select  descrip- 
tion ;  the  fiimous  Ausonius  was  his  teacher 
of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  his  acquirements 
were  of  the  most  extensive  range :  he  was 
consul  before  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
About  the  year  390,  he  and/ his  wife  having 
determined  upon  leading  lives  of  retirement, 
he  sold  his  vast  possessions,  the  produce  of 
which  he  bestowed-  in  alms,  and  having  re- 

Xed  his  seat  m  the  Senate,  and  his  other 
es,  entered  a  monastery:  he  was  soon 
afterwards  ordained  priest,  at  the  request 
of  the  people  of  Barcelona,  in  393.  His 
great  devotion  towards  St  Felix,  led  him  to 
a  little  sequestered  spot  in  Italy,  near  the 
tomb  of  thisJioly  priest,  his  desire  bemg  to 
serve  in  the  most  humble  capacity,  to  deco* 
rate  his  soul  with  virtues,  as  it  was  enriched 
with  learning:.  In  the  year  409,  he  was 
called  from  his  retreat  to  fill  the  see  of  Nok : 
he  died  in  the  year  431.  A  virtuous  lady 
named  Flora  havmg  buried  her  son  Cynasgius 
in  the  Church  of  St  Felix,  asked  Paulinus 
what  benefit  was  derived  therefrom,  and  at 
the  request  of  Paulinus,  Augustine,  the  Bish- 
op  of  Hippo,  as  an  expLuution,  wrote  his 
book  Dt  Cura  Mortuorumy  "Of  the  Care  of 
the  Deceased."  Writing  to  Pammachus  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  we,  he  comforts  him 
with  the  assurance  that  he  had  satisfied  her 
body  with  the  tears  which  he  shed,  and  her 
soul  with  alms  which  he  bestowed  on  her 
account*  In  his  Ep.  V  to  the  Bishop  Del- 
phinus,  concerning  the  death  of  his  ovni  bro- 
ther, he  recommends  his  soul  to  his  prayers, 
and  amongst  others,  has  the  foUowmg  pac^ 
sage: 

"  Obtain  by  your  prayers  pardon  for  him, 
and  that  a  drop  flowing  from  the  least  finger  of 
your  holiness  might  sprinkle  his  soul  with  re- 
freshment"! 

Writing  upon  the  same  subject  in  his  first 
letter  to  Amandus,  he  has  the  following: 

•*  Wherefore  we  earnestly  entreat  you  as  a 
brother  to  unite  in  our  labors  of  prayer :  that 
the  merciful  God  would  vouchsafe  to  refresh 
his  soul  with  drops  of  compassion  by  your 
prayers."! 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  AK        f  IK  AL. 
t  lb.  All 
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10.  Sl  Avgtatine  has  so  much  upon  the 
subject  that  uie  difficulty  consists  not  in  the 
discovery  but  in  the  selection.  In  his  book 
<*0f  the  Care  of  the  Departed,**  the  occasion 
of  which  I  have  just  shown,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  ch24).  1  : 

"  We  read  in  the  book  of  the  Macchabees,  that 
eacrifice  was  offered  for  the  dead ;  bat,  if  this 
never  had  been  read  in  the  old  Scriptures,  the 
authoritv  of  the  universal  Church,  iraiich  upon 
this  8ub|ect  is  glaringly  evident^  is  not  small ; 
where  m  the  prayers  of  the  priest  which  are 
poured  out  at  the  high  altar  to  the  Lord  our 
God,  Uieir  commendation  of  the  departed  has 
its  proper  place."* 

In  this  passage  we  have  froiti  St  Augus- 
tine evidence  that  the  custom  was  glaring, 
general  and  authoritative,  and  that  in  the 
turgy  there  was  a  proper  place  for  such 
pn^ers.  The  next  passage  not  only  shows 
the  doctrine  of  the  Uhurcn  in  this  day  to  be 
that  those  prayers  of  the  faithful  on  earth 
were  useful,  but  that  the  faithful  also  be- 
sought the  saints  in  heaven  to  pray  for  their 
dec^ued  fiiends,  and  that  this  was  an  addi- 
tional benefit :  it  is  found  in  chap.  4,  oft  he 
same  book. 

"  When,  therefiire,  the  mind  recollects  where 
the  body  of  its  beloved  Mend  is  interred,  and 
there  is  brought  to  the  memory  the  place  vener- 
ably by  the  name  of  the  martyr,  the  affection  of 
liie  person  who  recollects  and  prays  commends 
the  beloved  soul  to  the  same  martyr ;  which  cus- 
tom, when  adhered  to  by  the  fiutmul,  is,  beyond 
doubt,  most  beneficial  to  the  departed."! 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  the 
same  chapter  is  not  only  a  clear  testimony  of 
the  doctrine  and  custom  of  the  Church  at 
that  period,  but  moreover  exhibits  the  chari- 
table affection  of  the  Church,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  communion  of  saints. 

**  We  must  not  pass  over  the  suppUsatioos 
Ibr  the  souls  of  the  departed,  which  the  Ghuxch 
regulates  to  be  made  m  a  feaenX  commemora- 
tion for  all  those  who  die  m  the  Christian  and 
Catholic  society,  even  though  she  does  not 
mention  all  tlie  names ;  that  their  one  pious, 
common  mother,  the  Church,  might  for  this  end 
supply  the  deficiency  tor  those  who  left  no  pa- 
rents, or  childresi,  or  relations,  or  fiiends") 

The  same  doctrine  is  found  in  an  hundred 
other  places  of  his  works,  and  in  his  book 
''Of  Heresies,"  he  mentions  that  the  heresy 
of  Aerius  consisted  in  denying  the  utility  and 
propriety  of  oflbring  sacrifice  for  the  dead.§ 

11.  8l  John  Chrysostom  was  bom  at  An- 
tioch,  about  the  year  344 ;  his  &ther  Seeun^ 
dus,  wy  master  of  the  horse,  or  commands 
in  chiefof  the  imperial  troops  at  Syria,  his 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  AN.    f  lb.  AO. 
I  lb.  AP.    8  Ih.  AQ. 


mother  was  left  at  the  age  of  twenty  a 
widow,  with  ample  means,  and  a  daughter 
and  son,  for  whom  she  provided  the  best 
teachers.  John's  master  of  eloquence  was 
the  famous  libanius,  who  declared  this  pupil 
of  his  to  be  a  treasure  to  the  empire :  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  uivder  Andra^Bttius  he 
made  astonishing  progress:  in  eany  youth 
he  paid  great  attention  to  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion ;  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  pleaded  for 
some  tune  at  the  bar ;  the  first  aifipaities  of 
the  empire  lay^  open  before  him ;  out  upon 
mature  reflection  he  embraced  a  life  of  re- 
tirement; he  was  ordained  deacon  by  St 
Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  year  381, 
and  priest  by  Fkvian,  the  successor  of  this 
lioly  Dishop  in  386:  twelve  years  afterwards, 
he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Constantinople : 
and  after  a  variety  of  trials  and  persecutions, 
he  died  a  prisoner  and  in  exile  in  Cappadocia 
on  the  14th  of  September,  407.  The  extn- 
ordinary  eloquence  vrith  which  he  was  gifted, 
caused  him  to  receive  the  appellation  of 
Chrysostom  or  Golden  mauihj  and  his  erwiU- 
tion  and  virtue  were  conspicuous.  In  his 
41st  Homily  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, we  find  the  following  passages : 

''I.  The  deceased  is  aided  not  by  tears,  but 
by  prayers,  by  supplications,  and  by  ahns  deeds. 

**2,  Letusnotbe  weary  of  giving  aid  to  the 
departed  by  offuiog  up  prayers  liof  tfaam."* 

Those  passages  from  amongst  several 
others  clearly  exhibit  his  doctrine,  which  wss 
that  of  the  whole  Church  that  was  in  his 
communion.  Tlie  next  e3ctract  from  the  69tfa 
of  his  homilies  to  the  people  of  Antioch 
shows  not  only  that  it  was  h^  doctrine  and 
that  of  the  CSiurch,  but  that  moreover  it  was 
a  doctrine  delivered  by  the  Apostlea,  or  else 
we  must  say  that  neither  he  nor  his  anditon 
knew  what  was  the  history  of  their  doctrine 
in  the  three  centuries  that  intervened. 

"  Tliose  things  were  not  rashly  enacted  by 
the  Apostles,  that  in  the  tremendous  mysteries 
there  should  be  oommemoimtionB  made  of  tiie 
departed;  for  they  knew  that  great  profit 
arises  to  them  therefrom.    A  mi^y  beo^fit**! 

1%  8l  Jerome  testifies  the  doctrine  in 
many  places ;  amongst  others,  in  his  Epistie 
to  Pammachus,  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
Paulina. 

**  Other  husbands  scatter  violets,  roses,  liliea, 
and  purple  fiowers  on  the  tombs  of  tbeir  con- 
sorts, our  Pammachus  moistens  the  holy  re- 
mains, the  venerated  bones,  with  the  balsam  of 
alms;  he  cherishes  the  resting  ashes  with  those 
ointments  and  odors,  knowing  that  it  is  written, 
as  water  extinguishes  life,  so  do  aJnu  deeds 
sin.''^ 

*  See  Appeiidix,  Note  AR.    f  Dx  AS. 
t  XbiAT. 
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13.  &.  Emphamus  was  bom  about  the 
ear  310,  at  CUeutheropolia,  a  city  of  Judea : 
e  was'  master  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Egyp- 
tian, Syrian  and  Latin  lapguages,  and  very 
intimate  with  St  Hilarion,  and  other  emlbent 
anchorets  and  holy  men.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  retirement  in  Egypt,  he  returned  to 
Palestine  and  built  a  monasteiy  in  the  ^ear 
333,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  aaaidm- 
tf  to  prayer  and  stud^.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  the  oracle  of  religious  information  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  m  the  year  367  he  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  Salamis,  or  Constantia,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  was  intimate  with  most  of  the 
great  men  who  decorated  the  Church  during 
the  latter  period  of  his  life ;  he  died  on  his 
way  firom  Constantinople  to  Salamis,  m  the 
year  403.  Amongst  his  works  is  one  on  he- 
resies, in  which  he  enumerates  twenty  before 
Christ,  and  eighty  in  the  first  four  centuries 
of  Christianity :  the  seveny-fifth  of  which  is 
that  of  Aerias  who  denied  the  utility  and 
eflSeacy  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  the  utility 
and  efficacy  oi  which  Epiphanius  mentions  as 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Christ* 

14.  St.  Ambrose  in  his  book  ii,  enist  8,  to 
Fanstmos,  concerning  the  death  of  his  sister: 

"  Wherefore,  I  think,  that  she  hi  not  so  mudi 
to  be  wept  for,  as  followed  by  prayers,  nor  is 
her  aool  to  be  made  sorrowM  Dy  your  tears,  but 
rather  reooomifinded  to  Qod  by  oblations."f 

In  his  orations  on  the  death  of  Theodo- 
sios,  of  Vakntiniao,  and  of  his  brother  Saty- 
ms,  he  prays  for  the  repose  of  theur  soub, 
and  promises  that  he  wul  o^  the  sacrifice 
for  this  olject} 

15.  8L  Qr^on^  Natianxen,  was  bom  at 
Ariaozum,  an  obscure  vilbige  m  the  territory 
of  Nazianzum,  a  station  or  town  of  Cappa- 
doda,  of  which  his  &ther  was  made  biabop 
about  the  year  330,  when  Gregory  was  about 
five  or  six  years  of  age:  at  aproper  age,  6re- 

Sry,  after  having  leaned  in  the  schools  of 
ppadocia,  went  to  Gnsarea,  in  Palestine, 
where  existed  a  fiunous  school  of  eloquence, 
thence  to  Alexandria,  m  Egypt»  and  subse- 
quently to  Athens,  to  become  perfect  in  his 
studies.  Durimg  this  period,  he  became  inti- 
mate with  St  Basil,  and  in  Athens  they  had 
Julian,  the  apostate,  as  a  fellow  student,  in 
the  vear  65.  Gregory  at  this  time  foretold 
his  niture  miseontnict,  from  his  deportment 
Leaving  Athens,  he  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  Be  met  his  brother  Oesarius,  who  nad 
studied  medicine,  and  was  becoooe  chief  phy- 
sician to  llie  Emperor  Constantius.  Many 
efforts  were  used  to  induce  Gregory  to  plead 
It  the  bar,  or  to  teach  rhetoric ;  but  he  had 
made  up  hi^  mind  for  religions  retirement, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  AU.      f  ^  ^^• 
X  lUAW. 


and  returned  to  Nazianzum,  where  in  religious 
solitude  he  continued  to  pray  and  study.  In 
361,  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  conse- 
crated Kshop  of  Sasmia,  by  St  Basil,  then 
Bishop  of  Ceesarea,  in  373.  He  was  never 
able  to  get  possession  of  his  see,  owing  to 
the  <mp^ilion  of  schismatics,  and  his  peace- 
able disposition.  In  378,  he  was  [prevailed 
on]  to  accept  the  see  of  Constantinople,  long 
harassed  by  heresy,  schism  and  intrigue,  [from 
which]  after  having  endured  great  opposition, 
and  many  insults,  and  having  done  mcalcuU- 
ble  good  to  religion,  he  retired  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  In  381,  after  his  resignation,  he  vrith- 
drew  to  Nazianzum,  and  having  procured  the 
consecration  of  Enlalias,  for  th^  see,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  prayer  aiid  me- 
ditation, dying  at  a  private  retreat,  near  Nazi- 
anzum, in  38d,  or  391.  Greg^oiy  is  then  an 
excellent  witness  of  the  doctrine  of  his  day. 
In  his  oration  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Gnsarius,  he  prays  for  the  departed  ihithful, 
as  well  as  for  the  livmg. 

**  Let  us  recommend  to  mercy,  both  our  own 
sools,  abd  those  of  the  persons  who  being,  as  it 
were,  more  forward  on  their  jomney,  have  come 
before  us  to  the  resting  place.* 

And  in  the  conclusion,  he  orays  for  the 
rest  of  the  soul  of  his  brother  Cesarius. 

16,  8L  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
bom  in  or  near  that  city  in  the  year  316.  No 
one  of  the  ancients  studied  more  closely  the 
holy  Scriptures,  the  previous  Christian  writ- 
ers, and  the  paean  philosophers.  He  was 
ordained  priest,  oy  Maxunns,  Archbishop  of 
Jerusalem,  in  346,  and  was  b^  him  appointed 
catechist,  to  teach  the  doctrine  to  the  cate- 
chumens, and  preacher  to  expound  it  to  the 
people — ^his  Catechetical  Sermons  for  the 
year  347  or  348,  are  preserved  and  are  a  most 
precious  treasure— he  succeeded  Maximus  in 
the  episcopacy  in  the  end  of  the  year  360,  and 
witnessed  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple,  thus 
to  disprove  the  divmity  of  the  Christian  reli- 

gion.  After  persecutioii  and  bknishment  from 
is  see,  he  returned  thereto  in  361,  and  as- 
sisted at  the  second  general  council,  1st  of 
Constantinople,  in  381,  and  died  in  the  year 
386.  The  following  are  passages  taken  from 
his  last  Catechesis.  ^ 

"  1.  We  also  pray  for  the  deceased  holy  &- 
theis,  bishops,  and  in  general  all  who  are  dead, 
believing  that  this  will  bd  a  great  succor  to 
those  semis  for  which  prayer  is  offared,  whilst 
the  hoLj  and  tremendous  victim  lies  present. 

**  2.  If  a  king  being  offended  at  certam  persons, 
bamsh  tiiem,  and^eir  friends  ofier  a  nch  gar- 
land for  them,  wiQ  he  not  be  moved  to  remit 
their  punishment  t    In  like  manner  we  offering 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  AX. 
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up  pnjetB  to  Gkxl  far  the  dead,  though  they 
be  siiinen,  do  not  make  agariand,  but  we  offnr 
Ghriat  sacnfioed  for  oar  ainB^  striTing  to  pro{»* 
tiate  and  make  oar  mereifiil  God  bmeflcent  to 
them  and  to  oorBelyea.'** 

17.  SL  Basil  compiled  a  liturgy  still  used 
in  several  Greek  Churehes,  and  which  eon- 
tuns  prayers  fcM*  the  commemoration  of  the 
dead,  to  obtam  their  repose. 

18.  Efkrem  of  Edessa,  one  of  the  most 
illnstrious  and  learned  teachers  of  the  ByriBC 
Church,  was  bom  in  the  district  of  Nisibis, 
m  Mygdonia,  a  division  of  Mesopotamia,  be- 
fore the  year  290,  his  parents  were  poor  but 
very  industrious  country  people— he  attain- 
ed the  age  of  eighteen  years  before  he  was 
baptized,  and  soon  after  his  baptism  he  retir- 
ed to  a  monastery,  in  which  he  had  hard 
labor,  much  prayer,  and  considerable  study. 
About  the  year  340,  he  went  to  Edessa,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  of  that  Church.  He 
was  not  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools,  but^  was  powerfulin  that  given 
by  nature :  he  had  an  excellent  turn  for 
poetry,  and  composed  many  pieces  calculat- 
ed to  convey  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  principles  of  morality  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearer :  he  wrote  his  native  lai^Qruage,  Syrian, 
with  fiicility  and  elegance,  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  deeply  learned 

.  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity :  he  was  also 
Sifted  with  splendid  eloquence.  He  made 
ffreat  numbers  of  converts ;  but  never  could 
be  induced,  because  of  humility,  to  receive 
the  order  of  priesthood.  He  died  about  the 
year  878.  His  testament,  or  will  commences, 

**  I,  Ephrem  die.  Be  it  known  unto  yon  all, 
that  I  write  this  testament  to  intreat  of  you 
that  you  would  assiduously  remember  me  in 
yourprajers  after  my  decease :  for  I  have  spent 
my  life  m  vanity  and  in  iniquity.**! 

He  particularly  requests  to  have  alms,  ob- 
lations, (masses,;  and  prayers  made  on  the 
thirtieth  day  from  his  decease.^ 

19.  iS^  Atkanasitu^  the  great  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  was  born  about  the  year  296, 
and  died  on  Thursday,  May  2,  in  the  year 
373.  This  great  lumina^  of  the  Church 
certainly  was  w/ell  acquainted  with  her  doc- 
trines. In  his  work,  ad  Aniiocfh  ix,  34,  he 
asks,  whether  departed  souls  benefit  by  the 
prayers  of  the  living:  to  which  he  give's  the 
answer  that  unquestionably  they  do.§ 

20.  EusebiuSf  Archbishop  of  Caasarea,  the 
historian ;  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
suicient  prelates,  died  in  339,  fifteen  years 
after  his  appointment ;  in  his  fourth  oook 
"Of  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  Constantine," 
he  states  that  the  Emperor  desired  to  be 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  AY.    +  I^-  ^Z. 
t  lU  BA.  g  lb.  BR 


buried  in  a  splendid  Church,  that  his  soul 
might  have  the  benefit  of  a  multitude  of 
prayers.* 

21.  jS^.  Cyprian,  book  i,  epist^  9,  has  the 
following  passage: 

**  The  Bidiopfl,  our  predeceosors,  enacted  that 
no  one  dying  should  nominate  any  of  the  bro- 
thexhood  of  the  clergy  to  be  the  executor  or 
guardian  of  his  effeoto,  and  that  if  any  person 
would  do  BO^  there  should  be  no  offenog  made 
far  him,  nor  sacrifice  ofiiered  for  his  repoea** 

He  farther  on  applies  the  principle  of  this 
statute  to  a  special  case. 

"And  therefore  since  Victor  has  dared  to 
appoint  Geminius  Faustinus,  a  Priest,  his  ex- 
ecutor, contrary  to  the  law  lately  made  by  the 
Prelates  in  their  council,  no  oblation  can  be 
made  by  you  for  liis  rest,  nor  any  prayer  on  his 
behalf."t 

In  this  case  we  see  that  before  the  year 
250,  the  refusal  to  oflTer  up  prayerB  or  mass 
for  the  repose  of  the  departed,  was  consider- 
ed to  be  a  severe  punishment 

22.  J^riuUian,  in  his  book  "Of  the  Sol- 
dier's Crown,"  places  amongst  the  traditions 
of  the  Apostles  the  suffrages  and  prayers  for 
the  dead :  and  in  his  book  "  On  Mionagamy,'' 
is  the  following  passage  regarding  the  con- 
duct  of  a  Christian  wife  towards  her  deceas- 
ed husbandu 

"  Let  her  pray  for  him,  and  demand  earnestly 
refreshment  for  his  soul,  and  fdlow^hip  in  the 
first  or  early  resuirection:  and  let  her  nave  sa- 
crifice offSeied  on  the  anniversaries  of  his  death, 
for  if  she  do  not  this  she  has  repudiated  him  as 
fiur  as  Ues  in  her  power."^ 

In  other  places  the  same  doctrine  is  to  be 
fdund. 

23.  The  ancient  work  attributed  to  Sl 
Denis  the  Aretmagite,  "On  the^ Ecclesiastical 
Hierarehy,"  is  by  many  and  judkious  writers 
attributed  to  this  convert  of  St  Paul  the  Apos- 
tle, whilst  a  greater  number  of  others  equally 
if  not  more  erudite,  state  that  there  is  not 
suflScient  proof  of  the  assertion.  Bat  both 
parties  are  fttlly  agreed  that  the  work  is  most 
ancient  and  orthodox,  and  if  not  written  in 
the  first  century,  that  it  at  all  events  contains 
the  doctrine  of  that  age.  Chap,  vii,  part  3, 
has  the  following  passage : 

"  The  venerable  Prelate  then  drawing  near 
repeats  the  holy  prayer  over  the  dead  person: 
in  that  prayer  ne  beseeches  the  divine  clemen- 
cy to  remit  to  the  deceased  all  sins  committed 
by  human  infirmity,  and,  that  it  might  place 
him  in  light  and  in  the  region  of  those  who 
live.*'§ 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  BC.        f  lb.  BD. 
t  lb.  BR  §  lb.  BF. 
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Thoae  are  the  very  expressions  which  the 
Chinch  this  day  uses*  at  intennents,  and 
which  she  preserves  as  those  which  the  Apos- 
tles first  used  on  similar  ooeasions. 

24.  8l  Clement  was  of  Jewish  extraction 
and  converted  to  Christiamty  in  the  year  63, 
if  not  prenonaly,  as  we  find  him  in  that  year 
a  companion  and  fellow  sufferer  of  St  Paul 
at  Philippi:  be  accompanied  the  .jostle  to 
Rome,  was  conseerated  Bishop  by  oL  Peter, 
whom  he  survived,  as  he  did  also  his  two  im- 
mediate Buecessors,  linns  and  Cletos,  when 
in  the  year  89  or  90,  he  sneoeeded  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, which  he  filled  in  the  year  100.  Many 
writings  are  attributed  to  him,  with  little 
foundation.  But  the  liturgy  is  admitted  by 
all  ^ood  critics  to  be  his;  or  if  not,  to  be  so 
ancient,  and  so  authentic  as  to  be  a  copy  or 
imitation  of  what  he  used  and  appointed; 
and  in  this  fiturgy  we  find  the  description  of 
a  long  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  deceased. 

I  have  thus  adduced  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  all  times  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the 
siouls  of  the  faithfm  denarted.  In  ray  next 
I  shall  adduce  other  evidence  respecting  the 
topics  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Piiga^ 
lory.  Yours,  Ac., 

B.  C. 

Ckarleskm^  8.  C,  Sept.  3,  1827, 

LETTER  YI.I. 
TotheRaman  CaihoUcs  (^ the  VnHed  StaUi 
cf  America. 

Mt  Frbhds^ — ^In  following  up  the  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  a  Purgatory,  and 
that  the  souls  therein  detained  are  helped  by 
the  sofirages  of  the  fiuthful,  it  inight  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  you  that  all  which  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  prove,  in  order  to  refute  White 
in,  that  the  belief  in  this  doctrine  existed  be- 
fore the  abandonment  of  the  ancient  discip- 
line of  canonical  penances:  snd  that  period 
might  be  properly  fixed  about  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century.  I  believe  that  I  have  more 
than  done  this;  yet  as  I  am  iqmn  the  subject, 
peraut  me  to  ffo  fiuther  into  its  exammatien. 
i  have  laid  before  you  the  testimony  of 
ecclesiastical  writen.  I  shall  now  give  you 
the  testimony  of  public  documents  and  mo- 
noments.  Tlie  former  will  consist  in  the  de- 
clarations of  public  bodies,  the  hitter  will 
be  a  collection  of  ^cts,  customs,  and  memo- 
rials. 

( shall  not  here  adduce  the  declarations  of 
the  Councils  of  Trent,  of  Florence,  and  of 
Utenrn,  nor  shall  I  enumerate  more  than  a 
few  of  the  earlier  synods  held  in  different 
places,  fiom  which  it  will  be  seen  that  onn 
was  not  a  doctrine  confined  to  a  sinffle  nation 
or  to  a  few  spots,  but  was  that  of  the  uni- 
versal Chureh. 


In  the  year  868>  a  National  Council  was 
held  at  Wmdis  on  the  Rhine,  then  a  sufira- 
gaa  see  of  Mayence,  in  which  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  praying  and  of- 
fering the  mass  for  tiie  repose  of  the  souls  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  hatiffed  upon  the 
gaUows,  after  conviction  in  a  cnminal  court, 
and  it  was  determined  that  they  were  equally 
entitled  to  the  mercies  of  Christ  as  other  sin- 
nera,  and  therefore  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  aid  of  reliffien,  and  [that]  they  were 
to  be  prayed  for  atler  death. 

In  tne  year  813,  the  second  provincial  coun- 
cil of  Chalons  on  the  Saone,  was  held  at  the 
request  of  the  Elmperor  Chariemagne :  the 
thirty-ninth  canon  reauires  that  in  every  mass 
that  is  celebrated,  uiere  should  be  prayen 
offered  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted faithful.  We  shall  see  that  special 
masses  for  thehr  repose  had  been  usual  from 
the  very  oriffin  of  Christianity,  but  though 
the  liturgiesnad  desired  this  commemoration 
of  the  d^  in  the  holy  sacrifice,  still  in  seve- 
ral places  neglect  anicl  omission  had  to  be 
corrected  by  provincial  councils. 

Spelman  gives  us  the  following  form  of  a 
prayer  for  3ie  dead,  found  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Cloveshoo, 
in  Kent,  in  747 : 

"  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  grant  that  the  soul 
of  such  a  person  may  be  secured  in  a  state  of 
repose,  and  admitted  with  the  rest  of  thy 
samts  into  the  regions  of  light  and  bliss/' 

I  could  produce  several  others  more  full 
than  this,  but  Rapin,  who  would,  if  he  could, 
have  made  a  different  statement,  adduces  this 
to  show  the  notoriety  of  the  fiu^t,  thatprayer 
for  the  dead  was  then  common  in  the  English 
Chureh,  a  testimony  which  White  appeare  to 
have  overlooked. 

The  first  Council  of  Braffa,  in  Portugal, 
then  a  part  of  Spain,  was  held  in  the  year  663, 
on  the  firet  of  May,  under  the  reign  of  King 
Theodomirus:  the  Archbishop  Lucretius  pre- 
sided ;  a  number  of  canons  were  made  agamst 
the  Priscillianists,  othere  for  discipline. 

The  sixteenth  canon  prohibits  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  to  be  offered  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  those  ffuUty  of  suicide,  forbids 
commemoration  to  oe  made  of  them  in  the 
nuws,  and  conmiands  that  no  funeral  service 
shall  be  performed  for  them  nor  for  criminals 
who  shail  have  been  executed  pursuant  to 
the  Uw.  The  twenty-first  canon  regulates 
that  the  alms  and  offerings  made  by  the  fiiith- 
f ul  on  behalf  of  the  dead,  shall  be  eoually 
divided  twice  in  the  year  amongst  the  clergy 
who  are  to  pray  for  their  repose. 

Regulations  regarding  prayers  for  the  dead 
are  to  be  found  in  the  canons  of  the  second 
Council  of  Orleans,  which  assembled  on  the 
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23d  of  June,  633,  in  which  were  twenty-six 
Bishops  of  the  province  of  Lyons  and  Aqui- 
tain;  its  canons  were  but  the- renewal  of  more 
ancient  laws. 

The  Council  which  is  generally  called  the 
Fourth  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  was  held  in 
the  consulship  of  Eutychianus  and  Honorius 
in  the  year  398,  and  gave  the  most  full  code 
of  discipline  which  we  find  about  that  period. 
Amongst  other  regulations,  its  seventy-ninth 
canon  enacts,  that  persons  subjected  to  public 
penance,  who  having  done,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  the  several  works  imposed,  but  who  die 
at  sea  without  having  received  the  conununion 
or  having  been  formally  reconciled,  shall  ne- 
vertheless have  their  share  in  the  prayers  and 
oblations  for  the  fiuthful  deceased,  and  com- 
mands that  they  shall  be  prayed  for  and  com- 
memorated after  their  decease. 

Upon  this  document  I  shall  only  remark, 
that  St  Au^stin,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  was  a 
member  of  tiiis  council,  and  that  vv  liite*s  po- 
sition, that  it  was  upon  ^the  cessation  of 
penitential  discmline,  tradition  brought  pur- 
gatory to  light,^  is  altogether  destroyed  by 
tills  single  case,  for  it  exhibits  both  as  fully 
co-existing,  long  before  the  cessation  or  de> 
cline  of  the  discipline.  I  con  scarcely  believe 
that  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  canon  law,  as  not  to 
have  known  this  enactment,  and  am  there- 
fore at  a  loss  to  know  how  thev  could  have 
so  little  respect  for  their  own  characters,  as 
scholars,  as  to  have  recommended  White's 
book. 

A  council  hadbeen  held  in  the  same  city  in 
the  previous  year,  during  the  consulship  of 
Caesarius  and  Atticus,  3^,  the  twenty-ninth 
canon  of  which  directs  that  mass  shall  not  be 
celebrated  by  any  but  persons  who  are  fiut- 
ing,  except  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter, 
and  to  remedy  a  contrary  abuse  which  had 
been  creeping  in,  of  priests  celebratmg  the 
mass  after  having  broken  fiwt,  to  aid  the  souls 
of  persons  who  had  died  that  day,  at  a  late 
hour;  it  directs  that  if  prayers  are  to  be  of- 
fered in  such  a  case  for  bishops  or  any  other 
of  the  faithful  departed,  in  the  afternoon, 
praters  only  shall  oe  offered,  but  not  the  sa* 
criiice,  on  that  day,  nor  by  a  person  who  has 
broken  his  fast 

In  the  Arabic  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Nice,  held  in  the  year  335,  the  sixty- 
fifth  canon  directs  that  upon  the  demise  of  a 
Bishop,  notice  should  be  given  of  his  death 
to  ail  the  Churches  and  Monasteries  which 
were  within  his  jurisdiction,  that  prayers  might 
be  offered  for  me  repose  of  his  soul. 

St  Epiphanius,  the  learned  Archbishop  of 
Salamis,  who  lived  from  310  to  403,  in  his  fa- 
mous work  **0n  Heresies,''  gives  the  seventy- 
fifth  place  to  Aeriua,  the  Constantinopolitan 


monk,  who,  displeased  and  disappointed  at 
the  elevation  of  his  friend  Eustathius  to  the 
government  of  that  see,  through  opposition 
denied  the  superiority  of  the  oraer  or  Bishop 
to  that  of  Priest,  and  i^ipears  also  to  have 
been  the  first  who  denied  the  efficacy  of 
prayers  for  the  dead:  this  heresiaich  was  a 
cotemporary  of  Epiphanius,  and  his  doctrine 
was  by  all  Christians  decUred  to  be  a  nov- 
elty, which  contradicted  that  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Aposties.  St  Augustine 
gives  it  the  fifty-thim  place  in  his  catalogue 
of  heresies.  It  soon  became  extinct,  and  so 
continued  for  some  centuries,  until  the  Wal- 
denses  revived  it 

I  come  now  to  another  series  of  documents ; 
the  litui^es  of  the  early  Church,  in  all  of 
which  we  find  prayers  for  the  departed  fiuth- 
fui,  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  suffer- 
ing and  brouffht  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
glory.  Surely  Kshop  Kemp  will  not  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  liturgies  of  St  James, 
of  St  Basil,  of  St  Chiysostom,  or  of  St 
Ambrose,  were  not  in  existence  before  ^'the 
cessation  of  penitential  discipline.**  I  shall 
make  a  general  remark,  applicable  to  all  the 
liturgies,  before  I  come  to  then*  special  enu- 
meration. In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  it 
was  not  usual  to  have  written  copies  of  the 
liturgy,  but  the  clergy  learned  from  eaeh 
other,  and  repeated  from  memory ;  the  faith- 
ful also  who  were  admitted  cautiously  to 
the  holy  mysteries,  were  charged  to  be  ex- 
tremdy  careful  not  to  speak  of  them  before 
strangers,  who  were  admitted  only  to  the 
mass  of  the  catechumens,  and  the  sermon. 
The  Church  of  England,  after  separating  fit>m 
the  Catholic  Church,  by  way  of  following  the 
ancient  practice,  dismisses  the  congregation 
after  morning  prayer  and  sermon,  and  retains 
only  those  who  are  to  receive  during  the 
conununion  service.  Both  in  the  early  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  the  betraying  of  the 
mystery,  or  of  the  sacred  books,  was  looked 
upon  as  equivalent  to  apostacv.  Thus  the 
liturgies  were  not  written  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  first  com- 
plaint which  we  hear  of  any  attempt  to  change 
them,  is  against  Nestorius  m  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  affe.  Previously  to  their  separa- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  Aposties,  who 
had  during  many  years  celebrated  together, 
had  agreed  upon  an  outlipe  or  geneial  fonB, 
from  whkh  there  was  to  be  no  departure: 
and  when,  after  several  ages,  the  office  was 
examined  in  the  several  places  in  which  they 
had  been,  the  general  coincidence  is  perfect 
proof  of  a  common  origin  and  a  fiuthiul  ob- 
servance of  the  original  institution. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  is 
that  which  is  ^nerally  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  hturgy  of  St  James,  who  was 
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first  Bishop  of  that  aee.  St  Cjrril,  one  of  his 
succesfiorB,  explainiBg  its  order  to  the  neo- 
phytes in  his  Catechetical  Discourses,  in  Uie 
year  349,  says: 

''We  then  pray  for  the  holy  Fathers,  and 
BishoiM,  and  lastly,  for  all  those  who  have  quit- 
ted this  world  in  our  commuuioii,  beUeving  that 
their  souk  receive  yery  great  relief  from  the 
prayers  whidi  are  offiared  for  them  in  this  holy 
and  tremendous  sacrifice  whidi  lies  upon  the 
altar." 

The  liturgy  of  St  James,  which,  from  the 
earliest  period,  hae  been  used  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  contains  the  following: 

"  The  Memento  for  the  Dead. 

^  The  deacon  tayn:  Remember,  O  Lord,  our 
God ;  and  the  priett  bowinff  down  $av8 :  Remem- 
ber, 0  Ixnrd,  our  Ood,  the  souls  of  all  those  whom 
we  have  commemorated,  and  of  such  as  we  have 
not  mentioned;  remember  those  Who  have  de- 
parted, in  the  true  Jhith,  from  the  time  of  the 
just  Abel  down  to  this  day :  make  them  rest  in 
the  land  of  the  liyin^,  in  thy  kingdom,  in  the 
delights  of  paradise,  m  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 
laaac  and  «»ieob,  our  holy  fathers ;  where  there 
18  no  sorrow,  grief,  nor  lamentation,  where  the 
li|^t  of  thy  countenance  beams  on  all  sides  and 
diffuses  its  brilliancy  in  every  maimer." 

The  fiithers  of  the  Cooncil  of  Trollo,  in 
Constantinople,  m  693,  quote  this  liturgy  of 
St  James  to  refiite  the  errors  of  the  .Arme- 
nians:  in  the  ninth  century,  Charles  the  Bald, 
King  of  France,  desired  to  see  the  mass  cele- 
bmted  according  to  this  liturgy  of  that  veiK 
erable  Apostle.  The  Agios  O  Theos  was 
first  song  in  Constantinople  in  446,  and  this, 
together  with  an  addition  of  Peter  Fullo,  the 
chief  of  the  Theopaschites  m  463,  was  joined 
to  this  formulaiTf  [and]  the  eircnmstance  of 
those  additions  has  caused  some  hypercritica, 
who  wished  to  destroy  the  eyidenoe  of  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  document,  to  endeavor 
'to  show  that  no  part  of  it  conld  have  come 
from  St  James;  the  contrary,  however,  is 
now  too  fnllv  proved.  The  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  nave  generally  succeeded  in 
pocuring  the  substitution  of  the  liturgies  of 
St  Basil  and  St  Chrysostom,  even  in  many 
parts  of  Syria,  for  that  of  St  James. 

The  liturgy  of  St  John  Chrysostom  is  so 
called  rather  from  having  been  revised  than 
compiled  by  him,  and  it  has  alwi^s  been  the 
princmal  one  in  use  at  Constantinople  and 
the  Churches  which  adhered  to  that  See  in 
its  schism,  as  well  as  amongst  .the  Catholic 
Greeks  in  Russia  and  Italy,  [and]  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  It  has  a  commemoration 
of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  whether  the  lat- 
ter be  aamts  in  heaven  or  snffeiinff  in  pnrga* 
tory.  They  are  blended  together  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  Casibalas  says,  of  exhibiting  the  per- 
fect communion  of  all  portions  of  the  Church. 


Le  Brun,  the  erudite  and  inde&tigable  col- 
lector of  liturgies,  makes  the  same  remark. 
Having  eo  done,  the  office  then  separatee 
each  portion,  praying  for  the  living  and  for 
the  suffering  dead,  and  celebrating  the  me- 
mory and  seeking  the  prayera  of  tiie  paints 
in  heaven. 

**  The  eommemoration  of  the  living  and  the 

dead 

"  We  ofer,  moreover,  this  reasonable  worship 
for  thoee  who  are  departed  from  iw  in  thefaithf 
our  forefathers,  fotners,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles,  preadiers,  evangelists,  martyrs,  con- 
fessors, chaste  persons,  and  all  others  perfected 
in  fiiith:  with  a  loud  voice:  especially  for  the 
most  holy,  immaculate,  blessed  above  al^  and 
most  glorious  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
ever  Virgin  Mary. 

•*  The  choir  eing  the  praises  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin: the  deacon  incenses  the  altar y  takes  the 
dyptics  on  registers^  and  makes  a  eominemoration 
Of  the  living  and  the  dead 

"  The  priest  says  in  a  low  voice:  Saint  John 
the  Baptist,  the  pnyphet  and  precursor  of  our 
Redeemer,  the  holy  and  glorious  Apostles,  Saint 
N.  whose  memory  we  celebrate  and  all  other 
saiuts,  for  the  sake  of  whose  prayers,  grant  us, 
O  Lord,  thy  protection,  and  rememl^r  those 
i^o  died  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eter> 
nal  life. 

"  The  priest  prays  for  some  living  persons,  in 
particular^  ana  says :  for  the  health,  and  protec- 
tion and  remission  of  the  sins  of  K.  the  servant 
of  God.    For  the  dead  he  says : 

**  For  the  rest  and  deliverance  of  the  soul  of 
thy  servant  N.  that  it  may  rest  in  a  place  of 
light,  where  there  is  no  soitow  nor  mourning, 
but  where  it  may  rejoice,  O  Lord  God,  in  the 
light  of  thy  countenance. 

*'  The  priest  turns  to  the  door^  and  blessing, 
with  a  loud  voice,  says :  may  the  mercy  of  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  oe  with 
you  all :  the  choir :  and  with  thy  spirit. 

**  The  deacon.  Celebrating  the  memorv  of  all 
the  Saints,  let  us  again  pray  to  the  Lord,  on  ac- 
count of  the  precious  gins  now  offered,  that  our 
merciful  Goo,  who  hath  received  them  on  his 
heavenly  and  intellectual  altar,  may  send  down 
upon  us  his  divine  grace,  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
cfheet :  the  choir :  Lord  have  mercy  on  us.  The 
priest  prays  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  heavenly 
gifts  may  draw  down  on  us  all  spiritual  graces, 
and  turn  not  to  our  condemnation.** 

The  liturgy  of  St  Basil  is  a  very  ancient 
document,  and  in  extensive  use,  particularly 
in  the  Egyptian  and  some  Eastern  Churches. 
The  fiither,  whose  name  it  bears,  died  in  379, 
but  he  only  i^ifulated  in  a  more  definite  form 
what  had  come  down  to  him  from  the  Apo&> 
ties.  The  anaphora  or  canon  of  offering  or 
oblation  of  tiiia,  is  preserved  by  the  Coptic 
Churches,  together  with  the  ancient  prayers 
of  the  office  used  by  St  Mark  the  £vange> 
list,  who  was  the  firat  Bishop  of  Alexandria; 
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and  indeed  St.  Basil's  Anaphon  does  not 
differ  much  in  form,  and  bv  no  means  io  doc- 
trine, from  the  ancient  Alexandrian  or  Cop- 
tic, which  is  called  that  of  St  Marie.  I  shall 
here  give  two  extracts. 

The  first  commendation  of  the  dead: 

'*  Remember,  also,  O  Lord,  all  those  of  the 
priestly  order,  and  those  of  the  laity,  who  hare 
slept  and  are  already  at  rest;  wmehsafe^  0 
Lord,  to  arant  rett  io  their  bouU,  in  the  bosom 
of  holy  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  lead  them 
into  verdant  pastmvs,  upon  the  waters  of  re- 
freshment, ana  to  a  paradise  of  delights,  remote 
from  grief  of  heart,  sorrow  and  mourning,  to  the 
glorious  light  of  thy  Saints.*' 

"  Thf  dtaeon  tays  the  ^ifptici*  and  reeitet  the 
namet  of  th*  dead, 
^*  After  tJi£  dyptice  theprieet  eaye :  Grants  O 
Lorri,  that  those,  whose  souls  thou  hast  received, 
may  rest  in  thy  heavenly  kingdom ;  but  for  us, 
who  sojourn  upon  earth,  preserve  us  in  thy 
iaith,  and  give  us  always  thy  peace.  Peopu, 
As  it  was,  <fec  Frieet,  Direct  us  to  thy  king- 
dom, that  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  things, 
thy  holy,  glorious  and  blessed  name  may  be 
hallowed,  glorified,  praised  and  sanctified,  to- 
gether with  thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ohost;* 

In  a  sybsequent  commemoration  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  is  the  foUotoing  passage : 

*'  Preserve  the  living  by  the  anffd  of  peace, 
and  grant,  0  Lord,  that  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
ed may  rest  in  the  bosom  of  oiur  holy  fathers 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  a  paradise  of 
pleasure,'*  Ac 

The  liturgy  of  St  Clement  though  pro- 
bably not  written  hy  him,  was,  if  not  re- 
ceived from  him,  conrormable  to  his  doctrine, 
and  is  a  very  old  document  In  this,  after 
commemorating  the  Martyrs,  prayers  are 
offered  up  for  those  who  have  died  in  the 
faith. 

The  Ambrosian  liturgy  was  probably  in 
use  in  the  Church  of  Milan,  long  before  the 
time  of  St.  Ambrose  who  became  Bishop  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  but  having 
been  probably  revised  by  him  it  bears  his 
name ;  in  it  is  a  lone  prayer  for  the  repose  of 
the  faithful  departed. 

The  Roman  Missal  which  has  been  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care,  and  whose 
canon  is  of  high  antiquity  has  the  following : 

"  Be  mindful  also,  O  Lord,  of  thy  servants, 
men  and  women,  K.  and  K.  who  are  gone  before 
us  with  the  sign  of  &ith  and  rest  in  the  sleep  of 
peace.  He  joins  hie  hands,  and  prays  a  little 
while  for  those  departed,  whom  he  intetids  to 
pray  for  ;  then  stretching  out  his  hands  he  pro- 

*  Registers  contaitfBg  the  names  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead ;  the  names  were  written  on 
tables  called  dypties,  because  they  folded  in 
two. 


eeeds:  to  these,  O  Lord,  and  to  all  who  deep  in 
Christ,  grant  we  beseech  thee,  a  place  of  re- 
freshment, li^t  and  peace.  He  joins  his  hands 
and  bows  his  head  Through  the  same  Christ, 
our  Lord.    Amen.** 

The  Mosarabic  liturgy,  is  that  which  was 
used  in  Spain  during  along  period :  its  name 
is  an  abbreviation  of  Moorish  and  Arabic, 
which  is  explained  by  its  histoir. 

F.  Le  Bmn  has  shown,  that  daring  the  first 
four  centuries  the  Roman  order  was  fol- 
lowed  in  ^ain ;  in  the  fifth  the  Goths  took 
possession  of  that  eoontry.  But  the  Gotha, 
before  they  fell  into  Ariamam,  received  from 
the  East,  and  ewecially  from  Constantinople, 
the  Christian  taith,  and  consequently  the 
Greek  liturgy.  Martin,  Archbishop  of  tfraga ; 
John,  Bishop  of  Gironna ;  S.  Leander,  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville ;  all  of  whom  contributed 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Goths  about  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  were  educated  in 
the  Eiast  They  were,  therefore,  induced  to 
preserve  the  Gothic  liturgy^  which  came 
from  that  part,  and  which  was  conformable 
to  the  Galilean,  followed  in  Narbonie  Gaul 
where  the  Goths  ruled  as  well  as  in  Spain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  S.  Leander  and  8. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  his  brother,  in  drawing  up 
the  liturgy  of  Spain,  did  not  alter  the  sub- 
stance, which  existed  before  them  ;  they 
merely  added  some  prayers,  collects,  and 
prefaces  relating  to  the  Gospels  and  to  the 
different  days  of  the  year.  But  the  sense  of 
the  prayers,  the  essential  rites,  the  oblation, 
consecration,  adoration  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
communion,  dtc.  are  the  same.  The  conse- 
quences resulting  from  them  are  not  diflferent. 
The  Gothic  liturgy  was  retained  ui  S^n  by 
the  Qiriatians,  who  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, after  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  or 
Arabs,  until  the  year  1080,  and  it  is  from  the 
intermixture  of  the  Christians  with  the  Moors, 
that  the  former  were  called  Afozaro^.  The 
Popes  were  obliged  to  exert  themselves  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  in  succession,  to  get 
the  Roman  litu^  re-established  in  ^Mun. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  this  old 
Spanish  office : 

*<  We  offer  thee,  OSoTereiffn  Father,  this  im- 
maculate victim  for  thy  h<My  Church,  as  the 
expiation  for  a  prevarieatii^  generation,  for  the 
purification  of  our  souls,  for  the  health  of  the 
mfirm,  for  the  indulgence  and  repose  of  the 
faithful  departed,  so  tutt  changing  tneir  abode« 
of  sorroiimil  detention,  they  may  enjoy  the 
happy  society  of  the  just." 

The  Syrian  Catholics  retain  the  general 
features  of  the  liturgy  of  St  Jamee,  but  in 
place  of  that  passage  of  it  which  we  have 
Wore  given,  their  office  contaias  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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"  Weagwn  make  oommemoratioii  lior  all  the 
departed  who  have  died  in  the  true  iaith, 
whether  they  have  been  members  of  the  Church 
of  this  countrjr,  or  from  what  other  region 
soever  they  mi^ht  have  come  before  thee,  our 
God,  who  art  the  Lord  and  master  of  all  spirits 
and  of  all  flesk  We  pray,  implore  and  suppli- 
cate the  Christ  our  Goo,  who  hath  received 
their  souls,  to  make  them  by  his  mercy  worthy 
of  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  to  bnng  them 
together  with  ourselves  to  his  kin^pdom,  and 
therefore  we  thrice  say  Kyrie  eleiaon.  The 
friett  bourn  doiiu%  pruys/or  the  dtad,  and  thsm 
tlevating  hU  votee.  O  Gkxl,  the  Lofd  of  all 
spirits,  and  of  all  flesh,  remember  thoee  whom 
we  commemorate,  and  who  have  dep«rted  from 
this  world  in  the  true  faith :  give  repose  to  their 
souls — ^making  them  worthy  of  that  faappineas 
which  is  tasted  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  where  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  shineth,  and  whence  are  banished 
^etj  pains  and  lamentation.  Enter  not  into 
jud^ent  with  thy  servants,  for  no  man  can  be 
justified  in  thy  sight ;  since  there  is  no  one  of 
thoee  who  dwelt  upon  the  earth  free  from  all 
sin  and  stain,  unless  it  be  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
thy  only  Son,  through  whom  we  hope  for  them 
and  for  ourselves  mercrr,  and  the  remission  of 
sins,  through  bis  merits. 

When  'm  the  year  461  Entyches  was  con« 
demned  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  he 
made  many  adherenta  in  Syria  and  Egypt; 
vast  numbers  then  separated  themselves  from 
the  Catholic  ChorDh ;  and  they  who  remained 
&ithful  were  by  the  seceders  called  Mel- 
dikes;  from  Mekhi,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
expression  for  a  kin^  or  emperor,  because 
they  adhered  to  the  maperial  decree  which 
commaiided  submiaeion  to  the  determination 
of  the  council.  Previously  to  thie  they  all 
used  the  same  liturgy  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  what  was  to  them  even  then 
remote  antiquity.  Since  then  the  opposition 
between  them  is  as  great  as  that  between 
the  Catholics  and  any  of  the  Protestant  di- 
visioDs  of  the  west  Yet  the  heretical  Sy- 
rians retain  this  same  liturgy  which  is  used 
by  the  Catholics,  and  testify  that  their  frithers 
had  it  down  from  the  apostolic  dayu.  So 
also  do  the  Egyptians  who  are  generally 
Eutychians,  retain  the  litur^^  of  St.  James, 
testifyiiuf  that  it  came  from  Mark,  James  and 
Basil.  £k  like  manner  the  heretical  Greeks 
subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  re- 
tain that  of  St  John  Chrysostom  and  that  of 
St  Basil,  testifying  to  theur  great  antiauity. 

Thus  we  have  full  evidence  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  those  several  public  documents ; 
and  no  evidence  can  better  testify  the  reli- 

f'ous  belief  of  a  peopTe  than  their  liturgy : 
Bludl  at  present  add  but  little  more,  though 
I  might  extend  my  remarks  to  consideTaDle 
lengtii.  I  shall  give  a  few  passages  from  the 
Armenian  liturgy : 


**  Remember,  O  Lord,  and  be  merdful  and 
propitions  to  the  departed  souls,  and  in  par- 
ticiuar  to  those  for  whom  we  offer  Uus  sacrinca** 

**  Another  Proiytr, 
**  We  ask  that  mention  mi^t  be  made  in  this 
sacrifice  of  all  the  faithful  in  general,  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  who  have  died  with  the 
fiuth  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Choir  antvoerM,  Re- 
member them,  O  Lord,  and  have  compassion 
uj)onthem.  The  Priett:  Grant  them  repose, 
hght,  and  a  place  amidst  thy  saints  in  thy  nea- 
venly  kixiedom,  and  make  them  worthy  of  thy 
mercy.  Remonber,  O  Lord,  and  have  oom- 
passioo  on  the  soul  of  thy  servant  N.  aooordtuff 
to  thy  great  mercj.  Remei|iber  also,  O  Lord, 
those  who  are  recommended  to  our  prayers 
whether  they  be  living  or  dead,  grant  to  tnem 
true  goods  in  return,  goods  whichshaU  not  be 
fleatipg."     . 

Thus  we  see  the  linn  and  uniform  belief 
of  the  persons  of  all  nations  and  of  the  ear- 
liest affes  who  used  thoee  liturgies  to  be, 
1st  That  there  is  a  Pui^toiy;  and  2d. 
That  the  souls  therein  detuned,  are  helped 
by  the  prayers  and  suffrajses  of  the  faithral. 

I  leave  to  any  person  of  ordinary  observa^ 
tion  to  draw  the  mference,  whence  this  doc- 
trine came. — ^We  see  Aerius  who  attempts  to 
deny  the  efficacy  of  such  prayers  imme- 
diately ranked  amongst  the  heretics.  We  do 
not  find  him  quote  a  sin^e  document  or 
authority  of  the  preceding  l£ree  centuries.to 
give  even  a  phiusiblc  appearance  of  truth  to 
the  assertion  that  his  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  upon  what  shall  we  found  this 
early,  this  universal,  this  continued  and  un- 
interrupted custom  ?  Shall  we  not  take  up 
the  maxim  of  St  Augustin  ?  What  is  taught 
every  where  by  all  persons,  at  all  times,  and 
not  instituted  by  any  councfl,  must  have 
been  derived  ftt>m  the  Apostles  and  throufffa 
them  fr^m  Christ  I  shall  not  now  insist 
upon  the  application  of  this  princmle.  But 
I  have  destroyed  that  position  of  White's 
which  Bishop  Kempand  his  associates  un- 
dertook to  defend,  **That  Traditioh  brouriit 
Purgatory  to  light  about  the  time  of  the 
cessation  of  penitential  discipline."  I  shall 
continue  the  examination  of  tnis  sulmct. 
Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

CharUsUm,  S.  C,  Sept.  24, 1827. 

LETT^XUI. 

9b  the  Raman  Catholics  (fthe  Vhiied  States 
of  America. 
Mr  Friends* — ^I  proceed  to  show  from 
documents  of  others  than  Catholics,  that  the 
doctrine  of  th»  earliest  ages  of  the  Church 
was,  1.  That  there  is  a  InirgBtoiy:  2.  That 
the  souls  therein  deteJB^d  may  l>e  aided  by 
the  prayers  and  sumiifles  of  the  fiuthful. 
Before  I  proceed  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to 
lay  down  a  few  principles  upon  the  appUoa- 
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tion  of  which  to  the  fiusto  whieh  I  ahaU 
adduce,  the  conclusionB  will  be  properly 
drawn.  First :  when  any  number  of  persons 
separate  from  the  Church,  because  of  a  dif- 
ference in  doctrine,  and  form  a  n^w  society 
of  their  own,  opposed  to  that  fi^m  which 
they  came  out,  neither  division  is  disposed 
to  adopt  a  new  doctrine,  or  custom,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  other :  but  each 
will  be  ready  to  procuum  aloud  any  iimova- 
tion  made  by  its  opponent,  and  to  reproach 
it  with  this  new  deviation  from  the  ancient 
doctrine  or  practice  delivered  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.  Hence  the  silence  of  such  par- 
ties where  their  opposition  continues^  and 
the  opportunity  of 'Observation  ezistSf  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  proclaiming  the 
change,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
no  such  change  occurred :  this  will  extend 
to  observances  apparently  trifling  and  of  no 
moment,  aoMi  much  more  so  to  those  which 
are  important  and  essential ;  thus  the  Greek 
separatists  amongst  other  things  objected  to 
the  Latin  Priests  aiid  ^shops  even  the  chr- 
cumstance  that  they  deviated  from  ihe  Apos- 
tolic custom  of  wearing  their  beards. 

Second :  When  the  separatists  who  profess 
to  cast  off  the  errors  of  those  from  whom 
they  departed,  preserve  any  of  ihe  liturgy  of 
the  original  body,  and  continue  ift  use,'  and 
hold  it  m  high  esteem,  they  profbss  thereby 
that  this  portion  of  the  liturgy  is  free  from 
the  alleged  errors  of  the  body  from  which 
the  separation  was  made ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner when  they  continue  the  observance  of  an 
ancient  custom,  it  is  a  declaration  that  this 
custom  is  not  founded  upon  error.  Thus 
when  the  Methodists  retain  in  Great  Britain 
a  portion  of  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the 
EstaUished  Church,  and  reject  an<mier  por- 
-tion,  it  is  on  their  part,  a  testimony  that  the 
portion  which  they  retain  is  in  their  opinion 
free  from  error. 

Thirds  When  at  the  period  of  separation, 
each  divitton  is  zealous  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  other,  and  both  are  agreed  that  a  com- 
mon doctrine  or  doctrinal  custom  has  come 
to  them  from  the  proper  source,  which  is 
Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  they  must  be  cor- 
rect in  theur  conclusion,  or  not  sufficiently 
informed  upon  the  subject :  because  the 
person  who  could  show  that  the  division  to 
which  he  was  zealously  opposed  held  an  er- 
roneous doctrine  as  truth,  would  immediately 
proclaim  the  fiict  for  the  mjury  of  those  to 
injure  whose  system  his  aseaf  was  burning. 
Hence  the  fuU  agreement  of  both  argues 
either  the  truth  oi  the  doctrine,  or  the  igno- 
rance of  the  believez^ 

Fourth :  All  the  (Mhfches  of  the  E^t  and 
West,  Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  Copts, 
Abyssinians,  &«.,  could  not  have  been  so 


completely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their 
Churches,  of  the  testimony  of  their  founders, 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel  as  to  have  in  their  lit* 
uigies,  on  their  most  solemn  occasions,  used 
prayers  for  the  dead  as  an  apostolic  usage 
founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  Christ;  if  such 
usage  was  not  apostolic  and  founded  upon 
that  doctrine :  because  though  we  might 
suppose  ignorance  or  corruption  to  have 
preaominated  in  one  or  two  of  those  divi- 
sions;  yet  common  sense  will  forbid  ua  to 
sum>ose  it  could  have  been  spread  so  gen- 
erally  through  them  all  as  to  involve  them 
all  in  so  gross  and  so  general  a  delusion. 

Fifth :  The  force  of  these  principles  will 
appear  much  more  powerM  and  efficacious, 
when  we  multiply  the  obstacles  to  a  collu^ 
sion  in  error,  by  multiplying  the  divisions  of 
Christians  who  having  separated  from  the 
original  Church  were  not  only  opposed  to 
her,  but  also  to  each  other :  and  in  such  a 
case  the  union  of  their  testimony  in  fi&vor  of 
the  truth  and  apostolic  oriffin  or  sanction  of 
any  one  of  her  doctrines  or  doctrinal  customs, 
must  be  the  very  stronffest  species  of  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  her  fidelity  m  preserving 
unchanged  that  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
her  care. 

Sixth :  Allow  me  to  add  to  these,  the  total 
inability  of  (hose  persons  who  charge  the 
Church  with  having  introduced  the  doctrine 
at  an  intermediate  period,  to  name  the  person 
by  whom,  the  penod  when,  or  the  place  in 
which  the  introauction  was  made. 

I  shall  now  adduce  some  &ct8,  which  I 
leave  to  you  as  applicable  to  the  principles 
just  enumerated.  1  shall  commence  with  ^e 
Church  of  England.  • 

When  Henry  Vm  separated  that  Church 
from  the  Catholic  worid,  neither  he  nor  his 
parliament  nor  his  clei^,  made  any  change 
m  the  doctrine  or  practice  on  this  head.  In 
the  first  edition  of  me  Common  Prayer,  which 
was  put  forth  under  the  reign  of  King  £2d- 
ward  Vl,  after  some  change  of  doctrine, 
still  the  foUovring  was  retail^  in  the  Burial 
service  : 

"  Then  the  Prieet  ceuting  earth  upon  the  eorp$ey 
shall  eaift  I  commend  this  soul  to  Ood  the 
Father  Almighty,  and  thy  body  to  the  ground, 
Ac" 

But  as  this  commending  of  the  soul  was 
not  suited  to  the  new  doctrine  which  was 
fipradually  introduced,  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  were  of  no  avail,  so  it  was  after  a 
time  disused,  and  the  form  now  in  use  sub- 
stituted. 

*"  Then  wkUe  earth  ehall  be  ea&tfip<m  the  botfy 
^  $ome  etantUna  by^  the  Prieet  Aall  May: 
Forasmuch  as  it  bath  pleased  Almighty  Gkid» 
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of  his  great  memj  to  t«ke  unto  himself  the 
soul  of  our  dear  brother  here  departed,  we 
therefore  oominit  his  body  to  the  ground.  Earth 
to  Earth,  <fcc.'* 

Here  we  pereeive  the  change  of  liturgy  with 
the  ehsDfie  of  doctrine,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
custom the  people  gradually  to  the  change, 
the  whole  waa  not  made  at  once,  and  there- 
fore in  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI,  we  also 
find  the  following  two  prayers  which  were 
subsequently  omitted,  and  were  not  m  the 
amended  Common  Prayer: 

**  Let  u9  pray, 

*'We  commend  into  thy  hands  of  mercy, 
(most  merdfbl  Father)  the  soul  of  this  our 
brother  departed,  K.  And  his  body  we  commit 
to  the  eartn,  beseeching  thine  infinite  goodness 
to  give  us  grace  to  hye  in  thy  fear  and  loye, 
and  to  die  in  thy^yor;  that  when  the  judg- 
ment shall  come  which  thou  haat  committed  to 
thy  well  baloved  Son,  both  tins  our  brother, 
and  we,  may  be  found  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 
and  reodying  that  blessing  which  thy  well  be- 
loredSon  ah^  then  pronounce  to  all  that  loye 
and  fear  thee,  saying.  Come  ye  blessied  children 
of  my  Father,  receive  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  before  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Grant  this  merciful  Father,  for  the  honor  of 
JesuB  Christ  our  only  Saviour,  Mediator  and 
Advocate.    Amen. 

**  Thitprajfer  thall  alto  be  added. 

"  Almighty  God,  we  give  thee  hearty  thanks 
for  this  thy  servant,  whom  thou  hast  aeUvered 
firom  the  miseries  of  this  wretched  world,  from 
the  body  of  death  and  all  temptation :  and  as 
we  trust,  hast  brought  his  soul,  which  he  com- 
mitted into  thy  hands,  into  sure  consolation 
and  rest :  grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  at  the 
day  of  juctgment  his  sotd,  and  all  the  souU  of 
the  elect  departed  out  of  this  life,  may  with  us, 
and  we  with  them,  fully  receive  the  promises, 
and  be  made  perfect  altogether,  through  the 
glorious  'resurrection  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.* 

And  after  the  lesson  fh>m  1  Cor.  chap,  xv, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  same  book  con- 
tained the  following  which  the  Common 
Prayer  omitted : 

^Prieet.  Enter  not,  O  Lord,  into  judgment 
with  thy  servant 

"  Anewer.  For  in  thy  sight  no  living  creature 
shall  be  justified. 

'*Prieei.  From  the  ffates  of  hell. 

**  Anewer.  Deliver  Uteir  souls,  O  Lord. 

*"  PrieH.  I  believe  to  see  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord 

"  Antwer.  In  the  land  of  the  living. 

**  PrieU.  O  Lord,  gradooaly  hear  my  prayer. 

'^Antmer.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto  thee. 

**  Let  tu  pray. 

'*0  Lord,  with  whom  do  five  the  spirits  of 
them  that  be  dead,  and  m  whom  the  souls  of 
them  that  be  elected,  after  they  be  delivered 


fipom  the  burthen  of  the  flesh,  be  in  joy  and 
felicity ;  grant  unto  this  servant,  that  tKe  sins 
which  he  committed  in  this  world  be  not  im- 
puted unto  him,  but  that  be  escaping  the  gates 
of  hell,  and  pains  of  eternal  darkness,  may  ever 
dwell  in  the  reaioQ  of  light  with  Abraham^  leaae 
and  Jacob,  in  the  place  where  is  no  weeping» 
sorrow  nor  heaviness,  and  when  that.dreadAil 
day  of  the  general  resurrection  shall  come,  make 
him  to  rise  also  with  the  just  and  righteous, 
and  receive  this  body  asain  to  glory,  then 
made  pure  and  incorruptible ;  set  Um  on  the 
right  hand  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  among  thy 
holy  and  elect,  that  then  he  may  hear  with 
them  these  most  sweet  and  comfortable  words, 
Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  possess  the 
kingdom  which  had  been  prepared  for  you  firom 
the  beginning  of  the  worla  Qrant  this,  we 
beseech  thee,  O  merdfnl  Father,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer.    Amen.^ 

The  same  first  book  of  ISdward  VI  con- 
tained also  a  celebration  of  the  holy  eucha- 
rist,  or  holy  communion,  when  there  is  a 
burial  of  the  dead ;  that  the  people  might  be 
gradually  weaned  from  the  Mass  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  But 
though  under  Elizabeth  the  litur^  waa 
changed,  yet  the  clergy  during  her  reign  still 
took  the  Oblations  and  Doles  or  auns  on 
behalf  of  the  deceased,  and  L'Estrange  tells 
us,  that  they  used  to  receive  the  money  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  do  at  present,  but  mortuary  money  is 
still  by  law  adne  to  the  Protestant  Clergy  of 
England. 

m  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  anni- 
versary services  K>r  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
the  benefiictors  of  Eton  and  Winchester 
Colleges  were  converted  into  services  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  their  endowment. 

The  only  additional  chanse  I  believe,  nuide 
by  the  Protestant  Episeopd  Church  of  Ame- 
rica in  the  case,  is  the  snbstitntion  of  one 
Psalm  for  two. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  a  change  of  liturgy 
and  a  change  bf  doctrine,  as  I  have  above  ex* 
pressed,  go  hand  in  hand.  Thus  when  Henry 
vni  denied  the  Pope's  supremacy.  Bishop 
Burnet  informs  us  regarding  the  Masa*Book, 
that  the  alterations  were  so  small  that  there 
was  no  need  of  reprinting  it;  a  few  erasures 
of  those  collects  in  which  the  Pope  was 
prayed  for,  the  office  of  St.  Thomas  of  Catip 
terbury,  (Becket)  and  of  a  few  other  saints 
with  whom  Henry  was  displeased,  sufiiced* 

I  now  proceed  to  unchanged  liturgies,  and 
consequently  to  unaltered  doctrines. 

The  Greeks  who  are  separated  fWnn  the 
nniversal  communion  have  made  their  deci- 
sive separation  at  ii^time  of  Photins,  in 
867,  altnouffh  sevenHRempta  at  reeoncflia- 
tion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
been  occasionally  made  since  that  time.  They 
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generally  acknowledge  the  Palriarch  of  Con- 
otantinople  to  be  the  head  of  their  Chorch ; 
though  the  Dukes  and  Czara  of  Muacovy,  and 
Emperors  of  Russia,  have  succeeded  latterly, 
in  making  the  Russian  portion  of  that  boay 
a  s^Mirate  Chureh,  dependent  upon  them- 
selves, still  they  use  the  same  liturgy  and 
follow  generally  the  same  practices,  as  their 
belief  is  the  same. 

The  two  principal  liturgies  used  by  the 
Greeks,  who  are  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  are  those  of  St  Basil  and  St 
John  ChrvsostonL  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  St  mail  was  the  real  author  or  the 
digester  of  the  former;  as  to  the  second,  H 
was  ascribed  to  St  Chrysostom,  only  three 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  It  ^ppeara, 
that  it  is  tne  ancient  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  which  was  called  the  **  litur- 
gy of  the  Apostles'*  till  the  sixth  century.  The 
latter  is  used  throughout  the  year,  and  con- 
tains the  whole  oraer  of  the  Mass;  the 
other,  the  prayers  of  which  are  longer,  is 
used  only  on  some  particular  days.  There 
is  a  third,  which  is  called  the  **  Mass  of  the 
PresanctLfied,**  because  there  is  no  consecra- 
tion, as  with  us,  on  Good  Friday ;  the  priest 
does  not  consecrate,  but  communKates  with 
the  sacrament  consecrated  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day. The  prayers  of  that  Mass  appear  leas 
ancient  than  those  of  the  foregoing. 

F.  Le  Brun  has  given  the  prayers  and 
the  order  of  the  ceremonies  of  St  John 
Chrysostom^B  liturgy.  It  is  used  in  all  the 
Greek  Churches  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  are  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Coin- 
stantinople,  and  in  those  of  Poland  and 
Russia.  As  to  the  Gre^Ls,  who  have  Churches 
in  Italy,  they  have  made  some  alterations  in 
that  liturgy.  The  Patriarchs  of  Constonti- 
no|>le  have  even  succeeded  in  ^ttinc^  it  adopt- 
ed in  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem 
and  Alexandria,  by  the  Christian  Melchites, 
who  in  the  fifth  century,  rejected  the  Euty- 
chian  heresy.  Although  in  all  those  coun- 
tries the  Greek  hmguage  is  not  understood, 
yet  the  Greek  liturgy  is  universally  followed ; 
but  on  account  of  the  few  clergymen  who 
are  able  to  read  it,  they  are  often  obliged  to 
celebrate  Mass  in  the  Arabic  language. 

I  have  in  my  last  letter  shown  that  prayer 
for  the  dead  is  found  in  both  those  offices. 
I  am  aware  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
persuade  persons  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Purgatory;  and 
although  I  have  before  explained  the  differ- 
ence Mtween  them  and  the  lAtins  on  this 
subject,  J  shall  take  this  occasion  of  again 
doing  it  explicitly,  ^ffhe  Greeks  have  no 
distinct  idea  of  wl^Pme  of  'suffering  the 
soul  undergoes,  and  some  amongst  them 
believe,  that  no  soul  goes  to  heaven  before 


the  period  of  the  general  resoneetion:  but 
they  do  believe  that  such  soula  as  owe  any 
thing  to  divine  juBtkse  must  have  it  expiated 
by  suffering  before  the  day  of  judmient 
and  they  b^ve  that  prayers  and  suffiraffes 
will  tend  to  this  expiation,  and  therefore 
they  do  offer  them  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  this  they  fully  accord  with  the 
decisi<m  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent  *"  1.  That 
there  is  a  Purnfttory."*  And  ^'S.  That  the 
souls  therein  detained  are  helped  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful."  This  is  all  whksh 
are  required  to  believe  for  £uth:  and 
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this  they  firmly  believe,  and  therefore  pre- 
serve unchanged  that  service  wluch  tney 
assert,  as  we  afree,  has  come  down  to  them 
from  the  AposOes.  But  some  of  the  Latins 
are  of  opinion  that  Purgatory  is  a  special 
and  defimte  pUice,  and  that  the  purgation  is 
by  fire.  The  Greeks  say  that  this  opinion  is 
not  well  founded^  and  in  saying  this  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion,  but  ne  diffierence  of 
faith  between  the  Greek  and  Latia  Thus 
whilst  the  Greeks  reproached  the  Latins  with 
diaving  their  beards,  refusing  to  ordain  mar- 
ried  men,  consecrating  in  umeavened  bread, 
fasting  on  Saturdays,  eating  milkmeats  in 
the  first  week  of  Lent,  adding  the  particle 
FUioque  to  the  creed,  &c.,  they  never  charged 
them  with  error  in  praying  for  the  dead,  but 
they  continue  the  prayer  and  the  masses  for 
the  benefit  of  the  deceased  of  their  com- 
munion, and  assert  that  in  so  doing,  they 
only  follow  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  injunctions  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Eutychians  were  separated  from  the 
Church  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the 
year  451,  and  a  vast  portion  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  embpiced  the  errore  of  Eutyches. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  had  the  liturgv  in 
their  own  langmige,  cljje£|v  compiled  from 
the  offices  of  St  Mark,  St  James  and  St 
Cyril  of  Alexandria ;  this  language  is  now 
known  as  the  Coptic.  The  Syrians  had  that 
of  St  James.  Tne  Eutychians  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  still  use  those  same  liturgies,  un- 
clmnged  in  all  that  regards  prayer  for  the 
dead;  which  they  and  the  Catholics  agree 
was  found  in  the  books,  and  used  by  uieir 
predecessore  before  the  Council  of  Chalcedoa 
and  which  their  fathere  received  as  having 
come  from  the  Apostles.  Thus,  although 
separated  from  the  Church  nearW  fourteen 
centuries,  they  testify  its  belief  upon  this 
point  at  the  day  of  their  unfortunate  se- 
cession. 

The  Armenians  were  drawn  into  the  Eu- 
tychian  h^few  in  the  year  635,  by  James 
Baradoeus,  or  S^anzales,  [but]  a  great  portion 
of  them  have  returned  to  the  CJathoiie  com- 
munion :  their  liturgy  was  given  to  them  by 
St  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  in  the  4lh  een- 
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tury,  and  both  Cutholics  and  Jaeotnles  retain 
in  it  the  prayera  for  the  dead. 

The  Midabar  Chrietiana,  or  aa  they  are 
sometimea  called,  **  of  St  Thomaa,"  were 
discovered  by  the  Portugueae  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aixteenth  oentury,  andare  a  branch 
of  tiie  Neatoriaoa.  The  following  are  ex- 
traeta  trom  their  liturgy,  which  muat  correa- 
pond  with  that  of  the  Chaldean  Neatoriana, 
subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  fiabylon,  whom 
the  Chrialiaiia  of  St  Thomaa  looked  upon 
as  their  head. 

^PtafenfoT  th$  Dead, 

"  Let  OB  remember  the  faithful,  our  fiithers 
and  brethren,  who  departed  from  this  world  in 
the  orthodox  faith ;  let  us,  I  say,  beseech  the 
Lord  to  absolye  and  forgiTe  them  their  sins  and 
tranagresaJODs,  and  make  them  worthy  to  rejoice, 
for  ever,  with  the  just  and  upright,  who  obeyed 
the  wiU  of  Ood." 

" The  BU99ing  at  MoMmfw  tkedead. 

"  Hear,  O  my  Lord,  the  voice  of  my  prayer, 
let  our  supplications  come  in  before  thee  and 
receive  our  sacrifice  and  oblations,  and  be  merci- 
ful to  the  sins  of  our  brethren  departed." 

Nesioriua  waa  condemned  in  the  Council 
of  Elpheaoa  in  431,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
East,  particularly  Meaopotiunia,  and  Peraia 
embraced  hia  errors. 

The  Syrian  lituigy  of  St  Jamea,  ie  that 
which  is  in  gmeral  use  amongat  them,  and 
they  have  alwaya  retained  the  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  continue  to  uae  them. 

Let  OS  then  look  to  thia  body  of  Chriatiima 
separated  dorinff  fourteen  centuries  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  hating  the  Eutychians  and 
hated  by  them,  separated  from  the  Greek 
Church,  which  they  anathematize,  and  from 
the  Latin  Church,  whose  language  they  do 
not  understand,  firom  whose  ceremonial  the^ 
differ,  and  which  they  still  proclaim  aa  their 
unjust  condemner:  what  but  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  well  established  truth  can  teach 
them  an  union  of  teatimony.  They  produce 
their  ancient  records;  thev  idiow  a  ouatom 
in  which  they  were  united  before  their  differ- 
ences oriflinated ;  when  their  fathers  held  the 
doctrine  delivered  to  them  by  the  Apostles. 
Latin,  Greek,  Egyptian,  .Armenian,  Syrian, 
Chaldean,  Persian,  Moacovite  and  Indian, 
Nestorian,  Eatychian,  Greek  Catholic,  schia- 
matic  and  heretic,  proclaim  that  the  original 
liturgies  which  have  been  received  from  the 
ApoflUea,  contain  thoae  pravera  and  ao&agea 
which  they  desired  thomd  be  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suffering  dead:  and  with  auch 
s  host  of  evidence  aa  this  before  him,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White  tella  na  that  **  Pur- 
gatory waa  brought  to  light  bv  Tradition 
upon  the  eeaaation  of  canonical  penance," 
tttd  Bialu^  Kemp  of  Maryland,  with  a  col- 


lection of  every  description  of  clergymen  in 
hia  rear,  procUuma  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
United  Statea,  that  thev  may  rely  upon  the 
teatimony  of  Blanco  White ! ! ! 
My  fnenda,  I  have  dwelt  long  upon  this  to- 

f'c,  nut  1  muat  pursue  it  atiil  farther,  because 
desire  at  least,  upon  one  subject  of  doc- 
trine, to  afford  our  Right  B«v.  and  Rer. 
opponents  a  faur  opportunity  of  defending 
white,  if  they  can,  and  I  have  intentionally 
aelected  aa  a  point  for  their  aaaauit,  that 
which  they  generallv  proclaim  to  be  the  most 
foolish  and  absurd  in  our  system,  aa  tJiey  are 
pleased  to  call  it  I  ahall  therefore  have  to 
keep  them  to  Purgatory  for  some  time  yet 
Yours,  &c->  B.  C. 

Charleston,  &  C,  Oct  1, 1897. 

LETTER  XLin. 
2b  the  Roman  Catholics  cfihe  United  States 
^America, 

Mt  Fjusansr— It  is  conceded  by  the  moat 
learned  of  our  opponents,  that  the  cuatom  of 
praying  for  the  dead  is  certainly  aa  old  aa  the 
secona  century  of  the  Church,  and  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  purgatory  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  persons  to  nave  been  pretty 
general  in  the  fourth  oentury.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  that  our  doctrine  is  that  of 
the  New  Teatament  An  ancient  Christian 
writer  stated,  that  to  quote  texta  of  Scrip- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  proving  any  doctrine 
against  heretics  was,  to  say  9ie  least,  use- 
less, if  not  mischievous:  for,  added  he,  if  they 
cannot  by  some  ingenuity  make  the  text  by 
which  they  are  coiKlemned  lose  its  force,  they 
will  deny  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  book, 
and,  if  necessary,  will  even  deny  the  book 
which  contains  it  to  be  canonical.  When  I 
state,  then,  that  I  will  prove  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  to  be  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I  am  very  far  from  asserting  that  our 
adversaries  will  admit  my  proofs  to  be  good: 
it  would  be  uni'easonable  to  expect  this  from 
persons  who  serioualv  assure  us  that  the 
words  ^this  is  my  boay,^  mean  ''this  is  not 
my  body,^  and  that  ^  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail  against  it,"  mean,  ''the  gates  of 
hell  shall  prevail  against  it,"  or  who  calmlv 
assert  that  "  whosesoever  sins  you  shall  remit 
are  remitted  to  them,^  mean  "  whosesoever 
sins  you  shall  remit,  are  not  remitted  to 
them.**  Thus  I  do  not  intend  to  create  in  you 
the  hope  that  such  persons  will  acknowledge 
the  doctrine  of  purgatoiy  to  be  contained  in 
the  New  Testament:  yet  I  assert  that  it  is 
found  in  this  divine  book. 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  will  not  their 
opinion,  as  te  the^  n^Mung  of  a  text,  be  of 
equal  authority  witUBfc  ?  I  admit  the  opu>- 
ion  of  any  one  of  them  to  be  entitled  to  aa 
much  weight  as  is  mine:  but  the  queation  is 
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not  to  be  decided  by  either  their  opinion  or 
by  mine.  The  words  of  the  sacred  text  have  a 
precise  and  a  determined  meaning,  intended 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  neither  they  nor  I 
can  make  that  meanmg  different  from  what 
it  really  is;  and  it  is  now  the  same  that  it  was 
from  the  beginning,  for  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  continues  unaltered  and  unalterable. 
This  true  meaning  is  the  true  doctrine  or  word 
of  God,  and  it  is  what  he  desifinned  to  teach 
to  man,  and  is  frequently  very  different  from  i 
that  sunilitude  of  meaning  which  opponents 
can  force  upon  words,  m.  Irent^us,  Bishop 
of  Lyons,  informs  us  how  this  true  meaning 
is  to  be  ascertained  This  great  man  was 
bom  about  the  year  130,  and  was  educated 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  by  St  Polycarp, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  a  disciple  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  was  the  senior  of  Irensus 
by  about  40  years.  Ireiueus  also  learned 
from  Papias  and  other  companions  of  the 
Apostles,  and  was  himself  styled  by  Tertui- 
lian  ''the  most  diligent  searcher  of  lUl  doc- 
trines.** In  his  worics,  lib.  iv,  chapter  63,  we 
read: 

**Tlii8  recoenition  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  ancient  state  of  the  Church 
*  in  tiie  whole  world,  and  the  character  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  according  to  the  succession  of  the 
Bishops,  to  whom  they  delivered  that  Church 
,  which  is  in  every  place;  which  has  come  down 
unto  us,  preserved  without  fiction,  by  the  most 
jfiill  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  neither  re- 
ceiving addition  nor  diminution,  and  a  reading 
without  corruption,  and  a  lawftd  and  diligent 
exposition  according  to  the  Scriptures,  both 
without  danger  lyid  without  blasphemy,  and  the 
chief  gift  of  charity,  which  is  more  precious  than 
the  recognition,  more  s^Iorious  than  prophecy, 
super-eminent  above  all  gifts."* 

The  true  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  text  is,  accortung  to  this,  to  be  found 
by  the  ftiU  explanation  of  the  writing  accord- 
ing to  that  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Apostles, 
recognised  by  the  testunony  of  the  general 
body  of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  in 
every  place.  One-  or  two,  a  few  might  err ; 
or  they  might  give  arbitrary  and  novel  explsp 
nations,  but  the  true  meaning  is  recognised 
by  the  testimony  of  the  whole  oody  to  whose 
care  the  text  and  its  meaning  were  entrusted 
by  the  Apostles. 

Theodoret,  in  his  Dialogue  1,  gives  us  the 
same  principle: 

**  Those  mei^  were  the  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  some  amongst  them  were  accustomed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Oieir  sacred  and  admirable 
presence,  many  of  them  have  been  adorned 
with  the  crowns  of  martyrdom.  Does  it  then 
appear  lawftil  for  y^^||  brandish  your  blas- 
pnemods  and  evil  tonPtPagainst  them.**! 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  BG.      f  IbkL  BE. 


I  shall  then,  in  explaining  the  pasaagea  of 
Scripture  whk^h  I  shall  adduce,  not  give  my 
own  opinion,  but  the  testimony  of  such  men 
as  those,  to  show  the  meaning ;  and  hence  it 
will  not  be  the  opinion  of  B.  C.  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  any  modem  separatist,  as  to 
the  true  meam'ng  of  the  text,  oat  it  will  be 
the  testimony  of  those  ancient  and  venerable 
witnesses,  from  and  through  whom  we  have 
received  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  that  sacred  book  of  whose  inte- 
grity and  contents  they  are  made  the  wit> 
nesses  to  us:  and  thus  we  do  not  interpret 
this  venerable  document  by  our  own  private 
judgment,  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Fathers,  and.  we  do  not  give  our  own 
private  opinions,  but  the  ancient,  public  tes- 
timony of  the  doctrine  of  Qirist  and  his 
Aposues. 

The  first  text  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  chap,  xii,  31,  82: 

"  Therefore  I  sav  to  you:  Every  sin  and  blas- 
phemy ^all  be  forgiven  men;  but  the  blas- 
phemy of  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven.  And 
whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son 
of  Man,  it  sHall  be  forapven  him :  but  he  that 
shall  speak  af^ainst  the  Hdy  Ghost,  it  shall  not 
be  fdgiven  him,  neither  in  this  woiid  nor  in  the 
world  to  come." 

The  early  doctors  and  pastors  of  the 
Church,  expUining  this  expression  of  our  Sa- 
viour, repeatedly  decUre  that  its  distinct 
meaning  is,  that  the  sin  which  he  so  empha- 
tically condemns,  is  one  whose  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment will  remain  to  eternity,  and  not  be 
forgiven,  either  during  man's  mortal  term,  or 
after  his  death,  in  that  new  state  of  existence 
upon  which  he  will  enter,  and  in  which  many 
other  sins  of  less  hemous  character  are  for- 

S'ven  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  by  means  of 
e  prayers  and  suffiragee  of  the  Chnreh  and 
of  her  children.  Amongst  them  are  St  Au- 
gustine in  his  xxist  book  '^Of  the  City  of 
God,"  chapter  24,  and  in  his  book  vi  i^^ainst 
Julian,  chap.  6 ;  St  Gregory  in  his  book  iv  of 
Dialogues,  chap.  39 ;  Venerable  Bede  on  chap, 
ill  of  Mark.  And  when  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  Petrobrussians  dented  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  and  the  use  of  i>raying^  for  the 
desd,-  St  Bernard,  in  his  homily  Ixvi,  on  the 
Canticles,  quoted  this  text  as  having  been 
always  an  evidence  of  the  doctrine,  as  did 
also  Feter,  the  venemble  abbot  of  Cluny,  m 
his  £pistle  against  them. 

Another  testimony  of  the  New  Testament 
is  found  in  Matthew,  chapter  v,  25,  26,  and 
Luke^  chapter  xii,  68, 59. 

**  And  when  thou  goest  with  thy  adversary  to 
the  prince,  whilst  thou  art  m  the  way  endeavor 
to  be  delivered  from  him :  lest  perhaps  he  draw 
thee  to  the  judffe,  and  the  judge  dehver  thee  to 
the  exadbr,  and  the  exactor  east  thee  into  pri- 
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SOD.    l8aytothee,th(mBhaltDotffooaithenoe 
imtil  thou  pay  the  vezy  last  mite. 

In  the  first  of  those  places  it  is  rehited  that 
our  Saviour  used  the  expression  in  reference 
to  the  persons  whom  he  charged  to  he  recon- 
ciled with  their  enemies  before  they  laid  their 
gifts  on  the  altar:  in  the  second,  he  gives  it 
as  a  iequelf  to  the  admonition  concerning  the 
judgment  which  he  must  nndergo«before  the 
tribunal  of  God.  Several  of  the  earliest  fa- 
thers testily  to  us  that  it  was  understood  re- 
gardinff  purgatory,  from  which  the  soul  ac- 
cused by  the  law  of  God,  of  venial  sins  or  of 
incomplete  satislhction,  would  not  come  out 
before  the  divine  justice  had  been  satisfied. 
Amongst  those  are  Tertullian,  in  his  book 
"Of  the  Soul,"  chap,  xvii;  St  Cyprian,  Book 
iv,  Ep.  9 ;  Oiigen,  Homily  36,  on  Luke ;  Euse- 
bius,  of  Emessa,  Homily  3,  ^On  Epiphany;*^ 
St  Ambrose  in  his  Comment  on  this  para-. 
mfHi  in  Luke  xii;  St  Jerom  m  cl^ter  v,  on 
Shtthew. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  we  also 
read  the  following  passage : 

"  21.  You  have  heuti  that  it  was  said  to  them 
of  old :  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  whosoever  shall 
kiU,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  Judgment.  22. 
But  I  say  to  too,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with 
his  brother,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment 
And  whosoever  shall  ny  to  his  brotner,  Raca, 
sfasll  be  in  daoiger  of  the  council.  And  whoso- 
ever shall  say,  thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hell  fire." 

Amongst  other  commentators,  St  Augus- 
tine, bo^i,  chap.  19,  **  On  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mountam,**  explams  this  passage  as  denot- 
ing three  grades  of  punislunent  for  sin  after 
d^th,  of  iKiikh  only  the  last  was  eternal,  the 
other  two  temporary,  or  puranatory. 

In  the  siicteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac« 
cording  to  St  Luke,  v.  9,  we  read: 

"  AjA  I  Ba,j  unto  you:  liftke  unto  you  friends 
of  the  mammoQ  of  uuquity;  that  when  you 
shall  fail,  they  may  receive  you  intcre verlasting 
dweUiogB.** 

The  ancient  writers,  in  this  passage,  under- 
stood that  by  the  expression  of  the  Saviour, 
**when  you  shall  fiul,'*  be  meant,  ^when  you 
•hall  die,"  and  by  the  words  ''friends'^  he 
meant  the  **  saints,"  who  themselves  dwelt  in 
the  sacred  abodes.  Hence  St  Ambrose,  in 
his  comment  upon  this  passage,  and  St  Au- 
gustine m  his  book  zzi«  ''Of  the  City  of 
God,"  chimter  37,  states  the  doctrine  herem 
tauriit  to  be,  that  alms  given  to  those  who 
are  holy,  will  be  extremely  profitable  to  the 
donor,  as  they  bdng  saints  in  heaven,  .will, 
after  his  death,  aid  him  by  their  prajrers:  and 
from  this  very  passage,  St  Augustine  takes 
occasion  to  state,  that  of  those  who  die,  some 
are  very  holy,  and  are  inunediately  after  death 
received  into  heaven,  and  can  there  by  then: 


prayers  aid  others;  whilst  some  are  so  wick- 
ed, that  after  their  deaUi^  they  neither  can  aid 
or  be  aided ;  but  are  eternally  lost :  and  finally 
that  some  are  in  that  middle  state,  who,  at  the 
time  of  death,  are  not  fbund  deserving  eternal 
punidmient,  nor  sufficiently  prepared  for  im- 
mediate admittance  into  heaven ;  and  they  are 
received  into  everlasting  dwellings  through 
the  prayers  of  their  fHends. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  thcr 
Apostles,  V.  24,  St.  Peter  says  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

"  Whom  God  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed 
the  sorrows  of  hell,  as  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  be  holden  by  it" 

I  would  not  have  quoted  this  passage  were 
it  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  remaric 
upon  the  difference  of  reading,  and  of  the 
versions.  I  have  quoted  according  to  the 
Vulgate.  The  Greek  copies  hare  given  oc- 
casion to  a  very  curious  exhibition  of  this 
verse,  ^  having  loosed  fW>m  the  sorrows  of 
death."  It  is  clear  the  Saviour  was  Qot  loos- 
ed therefrom,  because  he  died  upon  the  cross : 
and  in  the  state  subsequent  to  the  pangs  of 
death  we  know  of  no  sorrow  save  that  of 
hell,  whether  this  expression  means  the  place 
of  eternal  torments,  or  only  a  place  of  tem- 
porary pain.  The  body  which  lies  in  ^e 
grave  feels  no  pain,  has  no  sorrow.  The 
ancient  fathers,  particularly  Epiphanius  and 
Augustine,  who  gave  it,  ^  loosed  fh>m  the 
sorrows  of  hell,"  state  that  the  pains  ofpur- 
gatory  are  meant,  and  not  only  that  Christ 
was  himself  free  fit)m  then:  pain,  as  it  was 
impossible  he  should  be  detamed  by  it,  but 
that  on  this  occasion  having  gone  as  St  Pe- 
ter stated  in  his  Epistle,  to  preach  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  he  released  several  vdio 
were  endurmg  those  pains.  The  Syriac  copy 
corresponds  with  the  Vulgate,  and  St  Pofy- 
carp  and  other  very  ancient  authors  use  the 
same  expressions,  with  us :  the  Greek  is  of 
very  little,  if  any  authority  as  an  original,  for 
it  Has  not  been  preserved  with  sufficient  care, 
or  by  sufficient  witnesses :  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  upon  such  a  question. 

In  the  first  EpisUe  of  St  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, chapter  ill,  we  read  the  following 
passage  commencing  at  the  dose  of  v.  9,  and 
ending  at  the  close  of  v.  16.  ' 

**  You  are  God's  buildingi  According  to  the 
grace  of  God,  that  is  ffiven  to  me,  as  a  wise  ar- 
chitect, I  have  laid  tne  foundation :  and  ano- 
ther buildeth  thereon.  But  let  every  man  take 
heed  how  he  buildeth  thereupon.  For  other 
foundation  no  num  can  lay  but  that  which  is 
laid :  ^riiich  is  Christ  Jesus.  Now,  if  any  man 
build  upon  this  f ounckMto,  gold,  silver,  predous 
stones,  wood,  hay,  s^Me :  every  num's  work 
shall  be  manifest,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  de- 
clare it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  in  fire :  and 
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the  fire  shall  try  everr  man's  work»  of  what 
sort  it  is.  K  anj^inanB  work  abide  which  he 
hath  huilt  thereupon,  be  shall  reeeiye  a  reward. 
If  any  man's  work  boni,  he  shall  suffer  loss : 
but  he  himself  ^hall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire." 

The  context,  as  well  as  the  great  body  of 
ancient  oonunentators,  shows  us  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage  to  refer  to  the  preach- 
ers and  teachers  oi  Corinth,  where  St  Paul 
laid  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  foundation 
for  their  li^ors :  some  of  them»  in  pore  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  raised  a  valuable  superstruc- 
ture by  their  exertions  upon  this  foundation, 
and  in  the  dav  of  their  appearing  for  judg- 
ment before  the  Lord,  not  only  would  their 
.labors  stand  the  scrutinizing  fire  of  his 
judgment;  but  they  should  be  rewarded. 
Some  others,  who  continued  indeed,  faithful 
to  the  doctrine  of  truth,  not  leaving  the  foun- 
dation, raised  upon  it  a  superstructure  in 
which  there  was  much  of  vamty,  the  pride  of 
human  learning,  vain  philosophy,  and  other 
imperfectionsof  our  weak  nature  which  could 
not  endure  the  searching  fire  of  God's  judg- 
ment They  should,  therefore,  suffer  loss  of 
their  labor,  and  would,  as  persons  in  a  house 
whi6h  the  fire  was  consuming,  endeavor  to 
escape;  in  this  they  should  succeed,  because 
they  had  not  grievous  offences  to  condemn 
them ;  thev  would  be  saved,  but  like  persons 
escaping  from  afire,  having  suffered  loss  and 
endurea  pain  and  affliction,  which  their  more 
virtuous  fellow  ministers  had  escaped.  That 
this  endurance  of  theirs  would  be  in  the  other 
world,  after  the  judgment  which  succeed- 
ed their  death,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  -when 
their  works  would  be  tried,  that  it  would 
also  be  temporary,  and  succeeded  by  salva- 
tion, which  is  our  doctrine  of  purgatory,  is 
then  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this 
passage  of  St  Paul :  such  was  the  belief  of 
the  Church  in  her  earliest  days,  as  is  testified 
by  St  Cyprian  in  anallusionwhich  he  makes 
to  the  text  in  book  iv,  Ep.  2  to  Antonianus ; 
by  St  Ambrose  in  his  commentary  up#n  this 
text,  and  in  his  Sermon  20,  on  Ps.  cxviii ;  St 
Jerom  on  chap,  iv,  of  the  prophet  Amos ;  St 
Augustine  in  his  Explication  of  Ps.  xxxvii, 
and  in  a  remark  upon  the  text  itself,  and  sev- 
eral others. 

In  the  same  epistle,  chapter  xv,  29,  we 
read: 

"  Otherwise,  what  shall  they  do  that  are  bap 
tized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  agam 
at  all  f  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  them  ?*' 

Respecting  this  text,  there  is  considerable 
difference  concerning  what  is  meant  by  the 
Apostle  in  these  words  ''baptized  for  the 
dead."  There  wa8,^|||put  a  century  after 
his  death,  a  customoi  some  Montanists, 
Marcionite|,  and  Cerinthians,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  common  usage  of  the  Church, 


wUeh  they  witnessed  but  turned  to  bad  ae> 
count  The  orthodox  firiends  of  the  deceas- 
ed, prayed  and  made  suffirages  and  alms  on 
his  account;  frequently  they  placed  those 
alms  upon  the  graVe,  tmit  the  poor  who  there 
fomid  relief  mi^t  pray  for  the  repose  of  hia 
soul.  The  heretics  above  mentK^ned,  not 
only  did  all  this,  but  if  the  deceased  died 
without  baptism,  they  procured  another  to 
be  baptized  for  faim,  anil  in  his  name,  that  he 
might  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament 
But  this  error  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  St. 
Pftul,  and  therefore  the  allusion  is  not  made 
thereto :  besides,  the  Apostle  writes  in  ap- 
probation of  what  he  alludeeMo,  and  he  would 
not  approve  of  this  error.  The  great  body 
of  commentators  leads  us  to  behold  in  the 
baptism  which  is  here  mentioned,  one  of 
those  which  St  Paul  alludes  to  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrevni,  where 
he  says: 

*"  Wherefore  leaving  the  word  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  to  things  more  per- 
fect, not  laying  '  again  the  foundation  of  pen- 
ance from  dead  works,  and  of  iaith  towards 
Qod,  of  the  doctrine  of  baqatunu,  and  ioipoeitioii 
of  hands,  and  of  the  resuxrectioo  of  the  dead, 
and  of  eternal  judgment'' 

In  this  place  he  t^peaks  of  baptisms  in  the 
plural  number,  whereas  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  chap,  iv,  6,  he  tells  us  *^  One  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptismJ*  In  this  latter  place 
he  speaks  of  the  sacrament  which  began  then 
to  be  called  baptism  by  excellence,  and  to 
which  alone  the  name  Was  soon  applied,  in 
such  manner  as  that  it  is  seldom  given  to  any 
thing  else.  There  were,  however,  severd 
baptisms  or  purifications  amonnt  the  Jews ; 
and  there  was  the  baptism  of  John  the  pre* 
cursor  of  Christ,  which  was  geBerally  known 
as  the  baptism  of  penance,  as  bein^  accom- 
panied with  those  penitentid  exercises  that 
were  joined  to  repentance  for  sins  in  the 
Jewish  nation :  it  is  so  called  by  St  Paul  at 
Antioch,  TActs  xiii,  24,)  and  at  Ephesus  (xi\, 
4.)  Our  Dlessed  Saviour  speaks  of  another 
sort  of  baptism,  one  of  suffering,  in  Mark  x, 
38,39: 

"  Can  you  drink  of  the  chalice  that  I  drink  of, 
or  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  wherewith  I  am 
baptized  ?  But  they  said  to  him :  we  can.  And 
Jesus  saith  to  them:  yon  shall  indeed  drink' 
of  the  chalice  that  I  drink  of:  and  with  the 
baptism  wherewith  I  am  baptized,  you  shall  be 
baptized." 

And  in  Luke  xii,  60: 

**  And  I  have  a  baptism  wherewith  I  am  to 
be  baptized :  and  bow  am  I  straitened  until  it 
be  accomplished  t 

Thus  we  find  three  descriptions  of  bap- 
tism :  that  of  washing;  that  of  penance,  to 
which  the  name  was  applicable  whether  it 
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w«8  aeeompanied  with  thepmifiestion  or  ab- 
lution with  which  the  JewBceneially  aoeom* 
panied  and  always  conckidedthdr  penitential 
ezeiciaes  [or  not];  and  that  oi  avflfering, 
which  the  Savionr  came  to  undergo,  and  in 
which,  aeveral  of  his  martm  followed.  Upon 
this  view,  **  Baptism  for  the  dead'*  means  do- 
ing woiiu  of  penance  and  prayer,  to  entreat 
mercy  and  paraon  for  the  departed  fiuthfiiL 
And  the  argument  of  St^  Paul,  is  a  proof  of 
the  belief  in  the  resurrection  exhibited  by 
those  who  pray  and  do  penance  for  the  relief 
of  the  deiul,  which  custom  of  penitential 
pmyer  for  the  dead,  was  common  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  and  as  I  shall  hereiifter  show, 
in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  true 
Church  before  the  coming  of  Christ    In  this 

Somt  of  view,  we  have  full  evidence  of  the 
octrine  being  contained  in  those  passages 
which  I  have  quoted,  as  it  is  in  several  others 
in  the  New  Testament  which  I  have  omitted. 
I  ahall  therefore  in  my  next  pass  on  to  show 
that  the  evidence  of  this  doctrine  is  contain- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  it  was  one 
of  the  articles  of  true  religion  before  the 
ccmimg  of  the  Saviour.  Hence  so  &r  from 
having  been  brought  to  lig^t  by  tradition  at 
the  time  of  the  cBsuse  of  canonicid  penances, 
which  wais  about  seven,  or  ^j^t,  or  ten  cen- 
tmies  after  the  birth  of  our  £vionr ;  I  shall 
ahow  that  it  was  believed  by  the  faithfol, 
seven  or  eight  or  ten  centuries  before  that 
periocL  and  thence  to  the  present  day,  as  I 
have  shown  it  to  have  been  recogni2ed,  and 
alluded  to  by  our  blessed  Lord  aiSl  his  Apos. 
ties;  but  it  was  no  more  necessary  for  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  hiw  to  have  given  a 
new  revelation  upon  the  subject,  than  to  have 
given  it  upon  the  spiritoalitv  and  immortality 
of  the  human  soul,  which  like  thedoetrine  of 
purgatory,  were  known  and  believed  during 
previous  centuries. 

I  remain,  yours,  ^., 

B.C. 
CharletUm,  &  C,  Oct.  8,  1827. 

lettejTxuv. 

Tothe  Raman  Catholics  of  ike  United  States 
rf  America, 
Mt  nmsDSi — ^^y  ^^urst  object  in  this  let- 
ter is  to  show  you  tnat  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory is  older  than  Christianity,  and  there- 
fore, when  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White 
averted  that  ^  on  the  cessation  of  penitential 
discipline,  tradition  having  about  the  same 
time  brought  purgatory  to  light,  offered  an 
ample  scope  to  the  power  of  the  Roman 
keys,**  if  he  meant  that  it  was  then  a  new 
doctrine,  his  assertion  was  grossly  erroneous ; 
next,  I  desire  to  show  that  this  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  true  believers  previous  to  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer,  and  therefore,  if  it 


was  then  true,  it  must  continue  still  to  be  a 
sound  doetrine,  except  there  exists  some  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  ito  having  been  changed 
by  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  God's  pro- 
ceedings towards  those  who  are  placed  in 
judgment  before  him.  This  evidence  ought 
to  M  produced  by  those  who  would  make  the 
assertion,  for,  until  then,  it  is  fairly  supposed 
not  to  exist 

The  Jewish  people  at  present  use  the  fol- 
lowing, amongst  other  prayers,  at  the  inter- 
ment of  their  deceased  friends : 

'*Atthe  interment  of  a  man. 

l8t 

*<  Omnipotent  Qad  of  life  I  we  pray  thee  have 
mercy  over  him,  thoa  King  of  the  universe ;  for 
with  thee  is  the  centre  of  life :  O  may  he  con- 
tinually be  led  in  the  land  of  the  living :  And 
may  his  soul  receive  rest  in  the  bundle  of  life. 

2d. 

**  O  mfty  the  Gracious,  in  his  many  mercies, 
forgive  his  sins :  and  may  his  good  works  be 
pre^nt  in  his  ^ght,  and  may  he  placed  in  his 
view,  tc^ether  with  all  his  faithful  ones,  and 
may  he  be  led  in  his  presence  in  the  land  of  the 
living, 

8d. 

**  O  may  he  have  a  good  memorial  before  his  ' 
rock,  that  he  may  inherit  of  the  riches  of  him 
who  formed  him,  that  he  may  approach  to  his 
liffht,  to  remain  in  his  vision,  ana  m  the  vision 
of  his  word :  since  my  covenant  of  life  and  peace 
was  with  him,  therefore  let  his  soul  receive  rest 
in  the  bundle  of  lifle. 

4th. 

•*  O  mayest  thou  find  the  gates  of  heaven  open, 
and  mayest  thou  behold  the  oity  of  Peace,  and 
the  dwelling  place  of  the  trusty,  and  may  the 
angels  of  peace  approach  thee  joyful,  and  the 
Hu;h  iMest  standing  ready  to  receive  thee ; 
and  mayest  thou  go  to  thy  end  and  receive  thy 
firm  stwd  and  rest 

5th. 

"May  thy  soul  go  to  the  cave  of  Machpela, 
and  thence  to  the  cherubim  where  Qod  will 
guide  it ;  and  there  Pinkas  will  receive  thee  into 
the  Garden  of  £den,  its  desu-ed  path,  and  there 
wilt  thou  behold  the  pillar  drawn  fl-om  above, 
and  wilt  thou  be  highly  exalted  and  not  remain 
without  r  and  mayest  thou  go  to  thy  end,  and 
receive  thy  firm  stand  and  rest 

dth. 

"Michael  shall  open  the  gates  of  the  sanctu- 
ary and  offer  thy  soul  as  an  offering  before  God ; 
and  there  will  be  joined  with  Uiee  the  redeem- 
mg  angel,  until  the  gates  of  the  pleasant  place 
where  Israel  is.  In  this  pleasant  place  mayest 
thou  merit  to  stand,  and  mayest  thou  go  to  thy 
end  and  receive  thy  firm  stand  and  rest. 

'rth. 

•*  O  may  thy  soul  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of 
life,  together  with  the  huA  of  the  colleges  and 
captivity,  with  the  Israelites,  Priests  and  Le- 
vites,  and  with  the  seven  companions  of  the  just 
and  perfected,  and  in  the  garden  of  Eden  may- 
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«8t  thou  receive  thT  fiim  stand  and  deli(j;ht,  and 
thoa  go  to  thy  end,  and  thou  wilt  reoeiye  thy 
firm  stand  ana  rest." 

In  this  part  of  the  service,  we  find  that  God 
is  besought  to  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  a 
person  who  has  been  already  judged;  and 
the  object  of  the  prayer  is  to  obtam  for  that 
soul  rest  in  the  bundle  of  life,  that  is  amongst 
the  congregated  saints  in  the  rest  of  life, 
amongst  those  who  are  not  afilicted  by  any 
thing  which  could  disturb  their  repose.  Next 
€rod  is  besought  to  forgive  sins  which  might 
be  aa  yet  against  tiiief^judged  man  and  obsta- 
cles to  his  enterinjr  into  the  land  of  the  living 
amongst  the  faithful,  or  in  the  bundle  of  life : 
next,  the  petition  is  for  his  being  brought  to 
an  approach  to  light,  which  presupposes  ex- 
istence in  darkness:  the  petition  is  also  to 
have  this  person  go  to  the  end,  and  not  be 
stayed  in  the  passage,  and  that  he  may  re- 
ceive a  firm  stand,  and  not  an  unstable  and 
transitory  habitation ;  the  special  places  men- 
tioned in  the  next  passage  shew  the  belief  of 
such  an  intermediate  place  through  which 
persons  pass  before  they  arrive  at  this  firm 
stand  and  rest 

For  an  eminent  person  there  is  a  special 
prayer,  in  whbh  the  same  principle  is  found, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract: 

**  An  established  repose,  in  the  celestial  abode, 
under  the  wings  of  the  divine  presence,  aoeord- 
inff  to  the  degree  of  the  hdy  and  pure,  who 
ahme  as  the  refiikrant  splendor  of  the  firma- 
ment :  a  renewal  of  strepgth ;  expiation  of  tres- 
passes ;  removal  of  transgressioa ;  and  approach 
of  salvation,  compasion  and  favor,  from  the 
presence  of  him  wno  dwelleth  on  high :  may  it 
be  granted,  that  in  the  ffoodly  part  of  the  future 
state,  thore  may  be  the  portion  and  tranquil 
abode  of  the  soul  of  the  good  person  named,  A. 
B.  May  the  spirit  of  Ood  lead  him  into  Para- 
dise, being  now  departed  tnm  this  world  ac- 
oonUng  to  the  will  of  God,  the  Eternal  Self-Ex- 
istent of  heaven  and  earth.  May  the  supreme 
^ng  of  kings,  through  his  infinite  mercy,  have 
mercy  oo  him,  pity  and  compassionate  him. 
May  the  supreme  King  of  Id^gs,  throus^  his 
infinite  men^^  hide  him  under  the  shaoow  of 
his  wings,  and  in  the  sacred  place  of  his  ta- 
bernacle ;  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Eternal 
Self-Existent,  and  to  inquire  in  his  temple: 
may  he  raise  him  at  the  end  of  days:  and 
cause  him  to  drink  of  the  brook  ofhis  dainties. 
May  he  cause  his  soul  to  be  bound  up  in  the 
bundle  of  life ;  and  his  rest  to  be  glorious. 
May  the  Eternal  Self-Existent  be  his  inherit* 
ance ;  and  grant  him  peace :  and  may  his  re- 
pose be  in  peace:  as  it  is  written,  he  shall 
come  in  peace :  they  shall  rest  in  their  beds: 
every  one  walking  in  hb  upriff htneas.  May  he, 
and  all  his  people  of  Israel,  who  lay  in  the  oust, 
be  included  in  mercy  and  foigiveness.  And  may 
it  thus  be  acceptaue,  and  let  us  say.  Amen." 


The  viiiole  tenor  of  this  prayer  manifests 
the  doctrine  of  **  expiation  of  treapassea,^ 
'^ removal  of  transgression,"  and ''approach 
to  BalyaHoiii*  and  prater  offered  by  the  living 
to  obtain  these  blessings,  together  with  the 
repose,  in  peace,  and  Me  for  ue  persons  who 
are  dead. 

The  following,  which  contains  the  same 
principle,  is  said  for  women: 

**  O  most  merciful !  to  whom  mercy  appertain- 
eth ;  and  by  whose  fiat  the  worlds  were  crofted : 
both  this  and  the  future  one ;  in  iriiich  are  de- 
posited the  souls  of  the  righteous  and  pious 
women,  who  perfonned  his  wilL  May  he,  by 
his  vrord,  glory  and  power,  command  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  memorial  of  the  worthy,  modest,  and 
virtuous  woman,  A.  B^  into  his  presence ;  may 
the  spirit  of  God  lead  her  into  paradise,  being 
now  departed  from  this  world,  aocordiiw  to  the 
will  of  Gkxi,  the  Lord  of  heaven  ana  earth 
May  the  Supreme  King  of  kin^  throng  his 
infinite  mercy,  pity  and  oompassianate  her,  and 
grant  her  peace;  and  may  her  repose  be  in 
peace ;  as  it  is  written,  he  shall  come  in  peace: 
they  shall  rest  in  their  beds :  every  one  walking 
in  ms  uprightoesa  May  she  and  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  Israel,  who  sleep  in  the  dust  witii  mt, 
be  included  in  merejT  and  foigivenesa  And  may 
it  thus  be  acceptable,  and  let  us  say,  AmmJ* 

Whoeirer  reads  those  prayers  attentively 
must  see  that  they  are  not  only  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  survivors,  but  for  the  benefit  ef 
the  deceased. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  observatiops,  to 
make  it  more  manifest,  if  possible,  that  the 
doctrine  upon  which  those  pravetv  and  other 
Jewish  observances  is  founded,  is  sioular  to 
ours. 

During  the  seven  days  subeeqaent  to  the 
death  of  any  member,  a  number  of  the  na- 
tion, at  least  ten,  assemble  morning  and  eve- 
ning, with  the  mouming  family,  to  pray;  and 
on  each  occasion  of  prayer,  the  prayer  lor  the 
dead  is  repeated,  beseediing  of  God  to  grant 
repose  simI  peace  to  the  departed  sooL 

After  the  seven  days  of  rethemuit  and  af- 
fliction are  passed  awa^,  the  days  are  counted 
to  the  number  of  thirty  firom  &e  decease, 
which  are  days  also  of  mourning,  and  of  de- 
votion  for  tne  fiunilv,  though  the  regular 
prayer  has  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

The  son  of  the  deeeased,  or  one  substitut- 
ed for  him  by  adoption,  attends  tlw  syna- 
gogue with  more  than  usual  punctuality  un- 
til the  annivMsary,  and  there  is  a  qwoial 
prayer,  which  he  says^  more  indeed  of  ac- 
knowledgment of  God's  justice,  than  to  be- 
seech mercy  for  the  deceased. 

I  should  therefore  say,  that  the  Jewish  na- 
tion did  not  take  up  the  eustom  of  praying 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  their  deceaseo 
firiends  firom  the  Christians,  but  that  they  re- 
ceived it,  together  with  their  other  customs. 
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from  their  aneestors;  thai  those  ancestors 
had  the  castom  long  hefore  the  Christian  era ; 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  utility  of  such 
prayer,  existed  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Chureh, 
which  was  the  true  Chnreh  of  God;  and  not 
being  a  portion  of  the  ritoal  or  political  code, 
but  a  doctrine  of  permanent  truth,  revealed 
by  heaven,  was  always  to  be  retained ;  and 
thus  the  Christian  finding  it  not  condemned 
or  revealed  by  the  Saviour,  but  alluded  to 
and  recognised  by  him,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
former  I^ter,  caused  no  interruption  to  the 
pnctica,  and  not  only,  observed  the  day  of 
the  interment,  but,  the  third,  the  seventh,  the 
thirtieth,  and  the  anniversary  days,  and  there- 
fore tiiose  are  not  papistical  observances,  but 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  and 
consoling  and  beneficial  practices  of  true 
Jewish  religion. 

I  now  come  to  two  other  practices  of  the 
modem  Jews,  which  have  also  been  derived 
from  their  progenitors,  viz.  prayers  made  for 
the  repose  of  their  deceased  niends  hi  the 
synagogue  on  the  day  of  atonement,  at  the 
request  of  the  persons  who  make  oflforings 
for  that  purpose.  On  this  occasion,  the  per- 
son who  makes  the  offering,  has  it  made  to 
obtam  from  God  a  blessing  on  his  living 
friends,and  repose  for  those  who  are  deceasec^ 
and  the  suffirages  are  made  for  persons  who 
have  been  dead  during  many  years,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  have  died  within  the  pre- 
oedinff  year.  Surely  neither  Bishop  Kemp 
nor  Aaneo  White,  will  say  that  it  was  in 
complinient  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
nor  m  imitation  of  it,  the  Jew  mtroduced  this 
custom;  especially  when  the  whole  Isroelitlo 
nation  will  testify  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  is 
anyother  part  or  their  observances. 

The  other  is  a  similar  custom,  but  upon  a 
less  solemn  occasion.  It  is  usual  to  call 
upon  diffisrent  members  of  the  synagogue  to 
attend  the  reader  during  the  several  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch  bemg  read  weekly,  and  on 
those  occasions  the  member  so  called  upon, 
frequentiy  makes  an  offering,  to  have  part  of 
the  service  speciallv  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
his  mtention  and  tne  aid  of  his  friends  whe- 
ther living  or  dead;  and  very  often  such  spe- 
eial  application  is  made  for  persons  who  have 
been  a  long  time  deceased:  the  alms  thus 
S^ven  are  believed  to  be  useful,  and  the  ser- 
viee  thus  applied  is  believed  to  do  them  a 
benefit  Tnis  custom  the  nation  testifies  to 
be  much  older  than  the  Christian  era,  and  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  best  days  of  their 
pore  and  true  Church:  consequentiy  no  in- 
troduction of  Popery.  No  person  would 
make  himself  so  ridiculous  as  to  assert  that 
it  was  received  by  the  Jews  from  our  Church. 

Having  thus  seen  the  practice  of  the  mo- 
dem Jews,  I  shall  look  to  that  of  their  an- 


cestors before  the  Christian  era.  The  fact 
which  I  shall  here  place  before  you,  occurred 
about  350  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
deemer.  Of  course  we  consider  the  books 
of  the  fifachabees  to  be  canonical  Scripture, 
and  the  msphation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
let  us  for  the  present  suppose  them  to  be 
only  what  our  opponents  will  admit,  viz.  a 
true  history  of  fiicts.  I  shall  quote  from  them 
the  foUo^vmg  statement : — %  Maehah.  xii. 

**  So  Judas  having  eathered  together  his  army, 
came  into  the  dty  Odcdlam :  and  when  the  se- 
venth day  came,  they  purified  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  CDstom,  and  kept  the  Sabbath  in 
the  same  place.  And  the  day  following  Judas 
came  with  his  company  to  take  away  the  bo- 
dies of  them  that  were  slain,  and  to  buiy  them 
witb  their  kinsmen,  in  the  sepuldves  of  their 
fathers.  And  they  found  under  the  coats  of  the 
slain  some  of  the  donaries  of  the  idols  of  Jam- 
nia,  which  the  law  forbiddeth  to  the  Jews :  so 
that  all  phunlv  saw,  that  for  this  cause  they 
were  slam.  Tnen  they  all  blessed  the  just  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord,  who  had  discovered  the  things 
that  wero  hidden. 

**  And  so  betaking  themselves  to  prayers,  they 
besought  him,  that  the  sin  which  had  been  com- 
mitted might  be  foivottea  But  the  most  va- 
liant Judas  ezfaortecrthe  people  to  keep  them- 
selves from  sin,  forasmuch  as  they  saw  before 
their  eyes  what  had  happened,  because  of  tiie 
sins  of  those  that  were  slaia  And  making  a 
gathering,  he  sent  twelve  thousand  drachms  of 
silver  to  Jerusalem  for  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for 
the  sins  of  the  dead,  thinking  well  and  reU- 
ffiously  concerning  the  resurrection.  (For  if  he 
had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  ,slain  shoi^d 
rise  a^ain,  it  would  have  seemed  superfluous 
and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.)  Anci  because 
he  considered  that  they  who  had  fallen  asleep 
with  ffodliness,  had  great  grace  laid  up  for  them. 
It  is  therefore  a  holv  and  wholesome  thonsht  to 
pray  for  the  dead,  tnat  they  may  be  loosea  fiom 


Let  us  compare  this  record  of  the  nation 
coneemhig  a  fact  which  occurred  more  tiian 
two  thouumd  years  ago,  with  the  fiicts  which 
we  ourselves  now  obosrve  amongst  the  same 
people ;  theu'  prayers  and  their  offerings  for 
the  dead;  and  let  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  asso- 
ciates answer  whether  prayers  and  suffrages 
for  the  dead  were  not  previous  to  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  considered  as  useful  to  ob- 
tain pardon  for  their  lesser  transgressions. 
Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  this  was  a  cor- 
rupt usaffe  wmch  had  crept  into  the  Jewish 
Qiurch,  because  Judas  Machabeus  was  him- 
self not  only  the  protecting  champion  of  his 
nation  and  of  the  true  relimon,  but  also  the 
High  Priest  of  the  regular  lineage  of  Aaron, 
who  only  did  that  mieh  he  knew  to  have 
been  usual  and  lawfVil.  I  shall  dwell  a  little 
upon  the  unport  of  this  passage:  it  contains 
the  following  conclusions:  first,  that  it  was 
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the  belief  of  the  then  Jewish  spiritual  au- 
thority that  lesser  sins  might  be  remitted 
after  death;  and  since  no  person  having  an^ 
unremitted  sin  can  enter  heaven,  it  is  a  mam- 
fest  corollaiy  that  the  person  who  dies  ffuilty 
of  a  sin  which  is  subsequently  remittee^  su^ 
fers  temporary  exclusion  from  heaven,  and  is 
thus  in  a  state  of  purgation  until  that  remis- 
sion takes  place :  secondly,  that  the  prayers 
and  suffrages  of  the  living  were  useful  to  the 
dead  who  were  not  utterty  rejected  for  griev- 
ous crimes  which  deserved  the  punismnent 
of  hell:  thirdly,  that  fdl  the  penalty  of  sin 
was  not  remitted  at  the  hour  of  death,  even 
though  the  guilt  miffht  be  blotted  out  and 
the  punishment  of  hell  remitted,  for  they  still 
might  be  held  in  captivity  for  a  temporary 
punishment,  which  would  be  substituted  for 
the  etenia],  such  as  we  find  from  many  places 
in  Scripture  to  be  the  usual  mode  of  God*s 
providential  and  merciful  dispensation ;  and 
therefore  a  person  might  die  with  godliness 
and  have  great  grace  lud  up  for  him,  but  not 
to  be  obtained  until  after  the  endurance  of 
this  temporary  pain,  or  its  remission  upon  in- 
tercession. / 

I  believe  it  may  now  be  safely  stated  that 
J  have  shown  that  tlie  doctrine  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  for  the  relief  of  the  dead,  was  in  the 
true  dhurch  of  Judea,  was  known  as  such  by 
the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  was  alluded  to 
and  admitted  by  them ;  was  never  reprobated, 
never  undervalued,  but  as  being  a  correct  and 
true  doctrine  of  heaven,  fonned  as  much  a 
portion  of  the  new  law  as  did  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  it  was  as  un- 
necessary for  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles to  make  anv  new  revelation  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  upon  tne  subject  of  the  existence  of 
God  himself  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Hence  we  find  it  acted  upon 
uniformly  by  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  save 
those  of  the  latter,  who,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, adhered  to  Aerius,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury to  Peter  de  Bruis,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  Martin  Luther  and  to  John  CalviiL 

There  was  a  custom  amongst  the  Jews, 
which  was  also  amongst  the  earlv  Christians, 
as  is  testified  amongst  others  by  St  John 
Chrysostom,  (Hom.  xxii  in  Matt.)  of  inviting 
the  poor,  and  the  pious  to  a  banquet  upon 
th^  occa^on  of  a  death,  that  after  having 
partaken  of  the  bounty  they  might  pray  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased :  and 
in  some  places,  the  food  was  after  the  inter- 
ment placed  upon  the  grave,  that  the  person 
who  there  found  relief  for  his  body,  might 
pray  for  the  relief  of  the  soul  of  the  indivi- 
dual for  whose  sake  the  bene&ction  was  giv- 
en. In  many  places  we  may  yet  observe  much 
of  the  remains  of  those  customs.  But  as  we 
are  not  by  our  adversaries  allowed  to  quote 


the  book  of  Tobias  as  canonical,  I  shall  ad> 
duoe  from  it  historical  evidence  of  the  cua- 
tom  which  I  have  described. 

In  the  advice  which  that  holv  man  gives 
to  his  son  as  recorded  in  chap,  iv  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — ^ver.  17,  18, 

**  Eat  thv  bread  with  the  hungry  and  the 
needy ;  ana  with  thy  garments  cover  the  naked. 
Lay  out  thy  bread  and  thy  wine  upon  the  bu- 
rial of  a  just  man ;  and  do  not  eat  and  drink 
thereof  with  the  wicked." 

In  the  9  Kings,  otherwise  2  Samuel— «. 
xii,  ver.  16,  &c.  we  distinctly  find  the  objects 
of  the  fasting  of  King  David. 

"  And  David  besought  the  Lord  for  the  child : 
and  David  kept  a  fast,  and  going  in  by  himself 
lay  upon  the  ground.  And  the  ancients  of  his 
house  came  to  make  him  rise  Ifrom  the  ground  ; 
but  he  would  not :  neither  did  he  eat  meat  with 
them.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day 
that  the  child  died :  ana  the  servants  of  David 
feared  to  tell  him  that  the  child  was  dead.  For 
they  said ;  Behold,  when  the  duld  was  yet  alive, 
we  spoke  to  him,  and  he  would  not  hearken  to 
our  voice ;  how  mudi  more  will  he  afflict  himself, 
if  we  tell  him  that  the  child  is  dead  f  But  when 
David  saw  his  servants  whispering,  he  under- 
stood that  the  child  was  dead :  and  he  said  to 
his  servants :  Is  the  child  dead  I  They  answered 
him :  He  is  dead.  Then  David  arose  from  the 
greuiid,  and  washed,  and  anointed  himself:  and 
when  he  had  changed  his  apparel,  he  went  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  worshiped:  and 
then  he  came  into  his  own  house,  and  ne  called 
for  bread,  and  ate.  And  his  servants  said  to 
him :  What  thing  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  f 
thou  didst  &st  and  weep  for  the  child,  while  it 
was  alive :  but  when  the  child  was  dead,  thou 
didst  rise  up,  and  eat  bread.  And  he  said : 
While  the  chud  was  yet  aUve,  I  fasted  and  wept 
for  him :  for  I  said :  Who  knoweth  whether  the 
Lord  may  not  give  him  to  me,  and  the  child 
may  live.  But  now  that  he  is  dead,  why  should 
I  fast ;  shall  I  be  able  to  bring  him  back  anv 
more  f  I  shall  go  to  him  rather :  but  he  shall 
not  retiun  to  me." 

The  King  then  did  not  fast  through  grief 
or  affliction  of  regret,  but  by  way  of  prayer, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  impetration  or  obtain- 
ing favor :  and  his  answer  shows  his  esti- 
mate of  the  folly  of  fasting  through  grief  or 
regret  Upon  this  principle  the  venerable 
B^e  very  properly  expkiins  other  passages 
of  the  same  divine  records  in  conformity  to 
what  the  whole  of  the  preceding  testimony 
assures  us  is  their  meaning.  Thus  in  chap, 
iii  of  the  same  book,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Abner;  after  David  lamented  and 
mourned  for  his  death,  he  fiuted  to  entreat 
mercy  from  God,  for  his  soul :  so  too  in  the 
xxxi  chi4)ter  of  the  preceding  book,  the  brave 
men  who  buried  Saul  and  Jonathan,  fasted 
seven  days,  not  in  idle  grief,  but  in  profits- 
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bie  intercession  for  their  souls — and  in  chap, 
ii  of  book  ii,  it  is  recorded  that  David  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  those  good  men  for 
their  corpor^  and  spiritual  mercy  to  SauL 

Another  custom  of  patriarchal  times  was 
founded  upon  the  doctrine  which  I  am  at 
present  exhibiting,  for  that  doctrine  was 
known  in  those  <£iys  and  save  to  the  vene- 
rable fathers  of  the  faithful  in  ancient  times 
equal  consolation,  as  it  did  to  the  Christian 
of  after  ages,  and  as  it  does  to  the  Catholic 
of  to-day.  There  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  upon  the 
subject  of  interments.  The  former  always 
desire  to  be  buried  near  then:  Church,  or 
at  least  in  the  place  common  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  communion.  They  are  often 
said  to  be  superstitiously  fond  of  what  is 
too  often  sneered  at,  consecrated  ground. 
Whilst  persons  of  other  denominations  are 
generally  above  this  vulgar  prejudice,  and 
think  their  bodies  just  as  well  provided  for 
in  a  comer  of  their  plantation,  or  field,  or 
any  other  place ;  the  Catholic  expects  to  have 
his  soul  benefited  by  the  prayers  offered  on 
its  behalf  by  those  who  seemff  the  spot 
where  the  body  is  buried,  intercede  for  him: 
hence  the  origin  of  cemeteries  about  the 
Churches :  the  Catholic  believes  that  when 
the  Church  solemnly  prays  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  those  persons  whose  bodies 
mifffat  be  interred  within  the  inclosure,  he 
win  be  made  partaker  of  the  benefit  of  the 
prayer  when  his  body  is  so  interred:  hence 
we  value  highly  interment  in  ground  so  con- 
secrated; strangers  to  our  Church  may,  if 
they  will,  call  thin  superstition;  but  it  is 
one  of  a  very  ancient  date.  We  find  such 
superstition  m  Jacob  as  we  read  in  Genesis, 
xlvii,  V.  29,  &c 

'*  And  when  be  saw  that  the  day  of  his  death 
drew  nigh,  he  called  his  son  Josepn,  and  said  to 
him :  If  I  have  found  fiavor  in  thy  eiffht,  put 
thy  hand  under  my  thigh  and  thou  shalt  show 
me  this  kindness  and  truth,  not  to  bury  me  in 
Egypt :  But  I  will  sleep  with  my  fathers,  and 
thou  shalt  take  me  away  out  of  this  land,  and 
bury  me  in  the  burying  place  of  my  ancestors. 
And  Joseph  answered  hun :  I  will  do  what  thou 
ha«t  commanded.  And  he  said :  Swear  then 
to  me.  And  as  he  was  swearing,  Israel  adored 
(4o<l,  turning  to  the  bed's  head." 

Also  in  chapter  1,  regarding  Joseph,  it  is 
written,  V.  23,  &«. 

"*  After  which  he  told  his  brethren :  God  will 
visit  yon  after  my  death,  and  will  make  you  go 
up  out  of  this  land,  to  the  land  which  he  swore 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  And  he  made 
them  swear  to  him,  saying :  God  will  visit  you, 
cany  my  bones  with  you  out  of  this  place: 
Ancf  he  died,  beine  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old. 
And  l>eing  embalmed,  he  was  laid  in  a  coffin 
in  Egypt" 


The  testimony  of  the  y^oI^  body  of  in- 
terpreters, as  well  as  of  other  witnesses,  has 
been  uniformly  given  to  inform  us  that  the 
great  object  of  the  patriarchs  was  to  have 
their  bodies  brought  amongst  their  kindred 
to  have  the  benefit  df  commemoration  and 
participation  in  their  sacrifices  and  sufi&ages, 
even  alter  their  death. 

To  these  proofs  I  might  add  passages  from 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  old  law,  which  the 
earliest  Christians  testified  to  have  been 
always  understood  of  purgatory.  Thus  Ps. 
xxxvii,  (Prot.  ver.  xxxviii,) 

"  Bebuke  me  not,  0  Lord,  in  thy  indignation, 
nor  chastise  me  m  thy  wrath." 

St  Augustine,  Bede,  and  many  others  tell 
us  that  it  means,  "  Do  not,  O  Ix>rd,  punish 
me  after  death  by  the  passing  rebiike  even 
of  your  (lighter)  indignation:  nor  by  the 
(heavier)  wrath  which  endures  for  ever." 

Origen,  St.  Ambrose  and  others,  in  like 
manner  find  the  testimony  of  the  doctrine  in 
Psalm  Ixv,  (Prot  ver.  Ixvi,  12,) 

**  We  have  passed  through  fire  and  water  and 
thou  hast  brought  us  out  into  a  refi*oshment." 

Where  the  water  is  baptism,  and  the  fire 
purgatory. 

St  Augustine  in  his  book  xx  of  the  City 
of  God,  c.  26,  informs  us  that  the  prophet 
Isaias  speaks  of  purgatory  in  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  v.  4,  c.  iv. 

"  If  the  Lord  shall  wash  away  the  filth  of 
the  daughters  of  Sion,  and  shall  wash  away  the 
blood  of  Jerusalem  out  of  the  midst  thereof, 
by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  the  spirit  of 
burning." 

St  Basil  informs  us  that  the  doctrine  was 
also  exhibited  by  the  same  prophet,  in  his 
chapter  ix — ^in  the  spiritual  meaning  of  v.  18. 
St.  John  states  that  the  doctrine  was  foupd 
also  according  to  many  persons  in  the  spiri- 
tual meaning  of  Micheas,  chap,  vii,  8,  9. 

"  Rejoice  not,  thou  my  enemy,  over  me,  be- 
cause I  am  fallen :  I  shall  arise,  when  I  sit  in 
darkness,  the  Lord  is  my  light.  I  will  bear  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord,  l>ecause  I  have  sinned  against 
him,  imtil  he  judge  my  cause,  and  execute  judg- 
ment for  me :  he  wifl  bring  me  forth  into  the 
light,  I  shall  behold  his  justice,^ 

St  Augustine  and  several  other  fathers 
explain  the  passage  of  the  prophet  Zacharias, 
c.  ix,  V.  11,  of  the  release  of  souls  from  pur- 

fatory  by  the  merits  of  the  shedding  of  the 
lood  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
release  of  the  fathers  from  limbo  by  the 
same  blood. 

*^Thou  also  by  the  blood  of  thy  testament 
hast  sent  forth  thy  prisoners  out  of  the  pit, 
wherein  is  no  water.'^ 

I  believe  the  doctrine  to  have  been  taught 
in  those  several  passages :  but  my  argument 
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does  not  rest  upoo  the  correctness  of  that 
assertion.  I  will  suppose  all  those  interpret- 
ers to  have  erred  in  their  comments.  This 
conclusion  must  still  be  unshaken.  Those 
earliest  lights  of  Christianity  knew  and  taught 
that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  the  pure  Jewish 
Church,  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that 
the  souls  therein  detained  are  aided  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful ;  in  this  there  could 
not  have  been  a  mistake  on  their  parts :  add 
this  to  my  other  documents,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  this  was  a  doctrine  of  true  religion  be- 
fore the  epoch  of  Christianity. 

I  remain,  yours,  dtc,  B.  C. 

CharleslTn,  8.  C,  Oct  29,  1827. 

LETTOR  XLV. 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — Since  writing  my  last  letter, 
I  have  with  feelings  of  pain  and  sorrow  read 
the  account  of  Bishop  Kemp's  unexpected 
and  melancholy  death.  I  deeply  regret  that 
my  last  letter  contains  a  call  upon  him,  and 
that  call  written  at  a  time  when  he  had  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  though  I  did  not  and  could 
not  have  known  it  when  I  wrote.  I  regret 
it,  because  should  any  of  his  friends  read  uiat 
call  after  the  interment  of  a  respected  and 
lamented  friend,  the  feeling  which  it  must 
create,  will  be  to  tb^m  unpleasant,  and  such 
as  I  would  not  desire  to  produce.  I  trust 
they  will  accept  this  explanation. 

With  the  deceased  prelate  I  had  never  the 
honor  of  an  acquaintance,  to  him  I  bore  no 
feeling  of  unkindness,  I  sympathize  with  his 
afflicted  rebitives ;  but  from  his  own  act  he 
made  it  necessary  for  me  in  the  course  of 
my  previous  letters  to  address  many  of  my 
observations  to  him,  as  the  leader  of  an  host 
by  which  my  Church  was,  as  I  conceive, 
without  foundation  or  necessity  assailed,  by 
the  recommendation  of  White's  libellous 
production,  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  Cath- 
olicism, to  the  perusal  of  the  Protestants  of 
America.  I  am  bound  in  charity  to  believe 
that  Bishop  Kemp  in  domg  what  deeply 
wounded  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  acted  according  to  his 
knowledge  and  conviction,  and  sense  of  duty. 
And  when  I  an  humble  individual  knew  that 
knowledge  to  be  delusion,  that  conviction  to 
be  unfounded,  ^nd  that  sense  of  duty  to  be 
erroneous ;  I  did  appeal  to  him  for  the  correc- 
tion of  my  statements,  if  in  his  power,  the 
subversion  of  my  principles,  if  they  were  not 
tenable,  and  the  disproving  of  my  conclu- 
sions, if  they  could  be  destroyed.  I  did  so 
wiih  freedom,  and  I  hope  without  disrespect; 
I  did  so  plainly,  because  the  position  which 
he  had  volunteered  to  occupv  was  that  of  a 
direct  and  open  assailant  of  the  line  in  which 


I  am  marshalled,  and  upon  a  post  which  I 
feel  bound  to  defend.  But  altnough  in  the 
haste  of  frimishing  these  generally  unrevis- 
ed  and  uncorreet^  letters  for  publication, 
many  expressions  have  escaped  me,  which  I 
would  upon  a  review  suppress,  and  som^  of 
those  be  more  harsh  than  I  should  desire  to 
use,  still  I  trust  that  at  no  moment  has  there 
been  in  my  heart  one  movement  towards  this 
lamented  mdividual  wfakUi  was  inconsistent 
with  kind  and  charitable  feeling.  He  has 
passed  away;  called  before  a  just  and  merci- 
ful Grod,  who  I  should  hope  regarded  him 
with  that  compassion  which  each  of  us  would 
desire  for  himself:  of  course  his  name  shall 
no  more  appear  in  these  letters.  Dr.  Wil- 
mer  too,  whose  signature  first  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  list  is  no  more ;  I  shall  therefore 
in  any  appeal  which  I  might  feel  it  proper 
henceforth  to-make,  address  the  survivors  as 
a  body,  rather  than  select  an  individual  as 
their  representative.  I  felt  it,  if  not  requir- 
ed, to  be  at  least  a  relief  to  myself  to  xnake 
this  explanation,  and  shall  now  resume  my 
task. 

I  have  shown  that  the  doctrines  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Pureatory  and  of  the  power  of  the 
living  to  aid  the  souls  therein  detained  bv 
then*  suffrages,  were  held  by  the  true  Church 
of  the  Jews.  I  proceed  now  to  show  that 
the  existence  of  Purgatory  was  held  by  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  one  of  the  original  doc- 
trines of  revelation.  Previous  to  my  enter- 
ing upon  this  proof^  I  feel  it  necessary  to  lay 
down  a  few  i^inciples  and  to  explain  and  ex- 
emplify  them  by  facts. 

My  first  principle  is  that  since  a  true  re- 
vealed religion  existed  before  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  invented,  revealed  doctrines  and  their 
simicient  evidence  might  exist  without  hav- 
ing been  committed  to  writing,  and  therefore 
we  are  not  to  reject  a  doctrine  as  not  reveal- 
ed upon  the  mere  plea  that  it  is  not  found 
testined  in  a  written  record.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  previous  to  the  days  of  Moses  there 
were  a  variety  of  doctrines  revealed  by  hea- 
ven, and  believed  by  religious  men ;  amongst 
others  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments: Noe  and  his  sons  believed  those  doc- 
trines, so  did  Abraham,  so  did  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  never 
saw  a  book  of  Scripture. 

I  will  next  observe  that  those  doctrines 
did  not  cease  to  be  true,  and  revealed  articles 
of  faith,  because  at  a  subsequent  period  other 
truths  were  revealed  and  written,  though 
these  earlier  articles  should  not  have  been 
written.  J  look  upon  this  proposition  to  be 
so  plain  as  to  need  no  aigument  for  its  proot 
because  surely  the  truth  of  a  het  or  of  a  doc- 
trine cannot  depend  upon  the  mere  eircum- 
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stance  of  its  being  written,  othenvise  none  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  would  have  been  true  until  from  seven 
to  ten  years  after  his  death,  when  St  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel ;  and  several  others  would 
not  have  been  true  for  about  fifty  years  more, 
as  there  are  several  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
which  had  not  been  previously  committed  to 
writing.  The  finding  of  a  doctrine  written 
upon  a  proper  and  sufficient  record  is  good 
evidence  or  its  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
sort  of  good  evidence,  otherwise  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  were  preached  by  the  Aposties 
without  ffood  evidence,  an4  the  revealed  doc- 
trines which  were  believed  before  the  days 
of  Moses  were  received  by  the  faithful  of 
that  day  without  ffood  evidence;  whereas^we 
know  distinctly  that  those  men  who  never 
saw  a  book  of  the  Scriptures  had  sound  faith 
and  believed  the  revelation  of  God  upon 
sufficient  evidence,  both  previous  to  the  tmie 
of  Moses  and  from  the  de^th  of  Christ  to 
the  writing  of  the  Gospels. 

I  will  also  state  that  it  was  not  from  the 
Pentateuch  the  Jewish  people  derived  the 
knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
state,  and  of  a  variety  of  the  other  essential 
and  fundamental  doctrines  of  relimon,  which 
had  been  revealed  a^  before  uie  days  of 
Moses,  and  believed  by  the  people  of  Israel 
before  his  birth.  He  who  would  seek  to 
find  all  those  in  the  Pentateuch  would  return 
disappointed,  for  they  had  been  revealed  and 
believed  before  it  was  written,  and  therefore 
were  doctrines  of  early  faith,  and  several  of 
them  were  not  written  in  that  book,  but  did 
not  cease  therefore  to  be  true,  and  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  revelation :  but  they  were  preserved  in 
evidence,  though  not  on  the  book,  yet  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  evidence  was  preserved 
that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  originally 
true  and  had  been  preserved  unchanged. 

I  acain  assert  that  the  great  features  of 
revealed  religion,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the 
dispersion  of  Babel  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  various  systems  of  Paganism  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  The  Patriarchal  race  and 
others  who  were  true  and  pure  worshippers 
of  God  preserved  them  unaltered ;  the  hea- 
thens only  disfigured  the  doctrines,  corrupt- 
ed the  practice  of  morality,  and  misapplied 
the  ceremonial  of  worship,  to  which  also  they 
added  much  superstition.  What  I  mean  by 
the  great  features  of  revealed  religion,  are  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Providential  Being 
who  ought  to  receive  our  homage,  and  who 
views  our  conduct,  and  will  in  a  future  state 
reward  or  punish  us  according  to  our  deserts. 
The  Heathen  multiplied  deities,  and  worship- 
ped devils  and  not  God :  he  assimilated  the 
punishments  of  that  future  state  and  its  re- 


wards to  what  he  found  painful  or  pleasing 
here  below :  his  principle  that  God  ought  to 
be  worshiped  by  sacrifice,  &c.,  was  correct ; 
but  in  applying  the  principle  he  erred.  As 
regarded  onences,  they  did  not  blend  all 
transgressors  into  one  heap  for  promiscuous 
damnation,  but  they  made  a  classification  of 
crimes,  and  of  criminals,  and  according  to  this 
distinction,  they  as  well  as  the  Jew  believ- 
ed that  there  was  to  be  eternal  punishment 
for  gr^i  delinquents,  and  only  a  temporary 
purgation  for  others.  We  find  this  distinc- 
tion held  by  the  Gentile  world  as  far  up  as 
we  can  trace  any  satisfactory  evidence  upon 
the  subject  I  shall  if  required  state  many 
particulars  of  that  evidence:  at  present,  I 
merely  exhibit  the  principle  of  the  argumenlf 
and  from  a  book  lying  before  me  I  refer  for 
the  Greeks  to  Plato,  in  Phcedo,  and  Gorgias, 
where  he  gives  the  description  of  those  who 
having  lived  in  piety  and  justice,  are  imme- 
diately after  death  transported  to  the  islands 
of  the  blessed;  of  those  who  having  com- 
mitted expiable  offences  are  held  in  punish- 
ment until  the  guilt  is  cleared  away ;  and  of 
those  whose  crimes  are  incurable  and  who 
are  cast  into  Tartarus  to  be  punished  for 
ever,  but  whose  affliction  profits  nothing  to 
themselves ;  but  they  are  examples  to  others: 
and  for  the  Romans  to  Cicero,  Som,  Scipio' 
nisy  in  jvne^  where  he  mentions  a  place  of 
purgation.  Claudian  too  gives  us  Purgatory. 

Qtw9  ubiper  varios  (unnea  per  mUlefigwrctB, 
Egit  LethoBo  pmrffotoa  dumine. 

In  Kuffin.  lib.  ii,  v.  491. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid*  we  have 
very  fine  descriptions  by  Virgil  of  the  thre 
states,  and  corresponding  pretty  accurately 
with  the  doctrine  of  Plato.    I  shall  merely 
give  a  short  passage  respecting  each. 

HELL.    . 

^Dnx  Inclyte  Teacrum, 
NulU  ttm  oaato  aoelerttfcain  insistere  limen ; 
8ed  me,  cum  luds  Hecate  pnefecit  Avemis, 
Ipsa  Deum  yanam  docuit,  perque  omnia  doxit. 
GncMsius  h»c  Rhadamaathu0nal>etduriMima  regna, 
Caatigatqae,  audltqaed(do«:  subigitque  (kteii 
Qua  quu  apud  supenMsftirto  lietatus  iuani, 
Distnlft  In  Beram  commLna  piocula  mortem. 
Continuo  tontee  ultrix  acclnta  flagello 
Tiatphone  quatitinaultana:  torvosque  ainlatra 
Intentans  angues,  Tocat  agmina  sseva  aororum. 

Ne  qmere  dooeri 
Qnam  pcenam ;  aui  qus  foima  viroa  fortunave  menil. 
Saxam  ingens  volvunt  alU,  radiiave  rotarum 
IMatrictipendent;  aedet, nternumqueaedebit 
Infolix  Theaeua ;  Phlegyaaqae  miaerrimua  omoM 
Admonet,  et  magna  teatatur  voce  per  umbraa: 
*  ClBciie  jOfltiUam  moniU,  et  nonHemnere  Divoa.'  ** 

DRTSBH^a  TRAHaLATION. 

The  chaate,  the  holy  race 
Are  all  forbidden  thia  polluted  place, 
Bat  Hecate,  when  ahe  gave  to  nde  the  wooda, 
Then  led  me  trembling  through  the  dire  abodes, 


*  See  an  Essay  on  this  Book,  in  Part  IV. 
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And  taught  tho  tortures  of  thearenginff  Gods. 
These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fl&te ; 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  State : 
He  hears  and  Judges  each  committed  crime ; 
Inquires  Into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 
The  consdous  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal :     ' 
Loth  to  confetM,  unable  to  conceal : 
From  the  flrat  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
To  his  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death. 
Straight,  o^er  the  guilty  ghost,  the  fury  shakes 
The  sounding  whip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes ; 

And  the  pale  slimer  with  her  sisters  takes. 

•  *         ^*  ♦  *  • 

Pitt's  Trahslatiok. 

But  what  their  torments,  seek  not  thou  to  know, 
Or  the  dire  sentence  of  their  endless  woe. 
Some  roll  a  stone,  rebounding  down  the  hill. 
Some  hang  suspended  on  the  whirling  wheel ; 
There  Theseus  groans  in  pains  tliat  ne'er  expire, 
Chained  down  forever  in  a  chair  of  Are ; 
There  Pblegyas  feels  imuttorable  woe, 
•   And  roars  incessant  through  the  shades  below : 
Be  Just ;  ye  mortals !  by  these  torments  awed, 
These  dreadful  tonnents,  not  to  scorn  a  God. 

HEAV£N. 

His  deraum  exactis  perfeclo  munere  divte, 
Devenere  locos  Itetos,  et  amoena  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemonim,  sedesque  beatas. 
Largior  hie  campos  ether  et  lumine  vestit 

Purpureo ;  Solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt. 

•  *  *  ♦  *  » 

Hie  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  paasi, 
QuiqUe  sacerdotes  cnsti,  dum  vitA  manefoat, 
Quique  pii  vates,  et  Phoebo  4lSna  locutl, 
invontas  ant  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 
Quiqiie  sul  memores  uIio«  fecere  merendo : 
Omnibus  his  nivca  cinguntiir  tempore  vitta. 

Pittas  Translation. 

These  rites  complete,  they  reach  the  flowery  plains, 
The  verdant  groves  where  endles  pleasure  reigns. 
Here  growing  ether  shoots  a  purple  ray. 
And  o'er  the  region  pours  a  double  day , 
Fl'om  sky  to  sky  the  unwearied  splendor  runs, 
And  nobler  planets  roll  round  brighter  suns. 

•  >  ♦  <*•  m  * 

Drtdin's  Translation. 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  couotrv's  good, 
In  flgnting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood; 
Priests  of  umblemi«ih'a  lives  here  made  abode. 
And  poets  worthy  their  inspiring  God : 
And  searching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts. 
Who  graced  their  age  with  new  invent^  arts. 
Those  who  to  worth  their  boimty  did  extend ; 
And  those  who  Imew  that  bounty  to  commend. 
The  heads  of  these  with  holy  fillets  bound 
And  all  their  temples  were  with  garlands  OrownM. 

PURGATORY. 

8;neus  est  iUis  vigor  et  coelestis  origo 
uantnmnon  noxia  corpora  tardant, 
Terreniquehebetant  artus,  morlbundaque  membra. 
Hinc  metuunt  cupluntque;  dolent  gaudentque ;  neque 
Dispiciunt,  clausie  tenebns  et  carcere  oaeco.     [auras 
Qnm  et  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  rellquit: 
Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  funditus  omnes 
CSorporeec  excedunt  pestes :  penitusque  necesse  est 
Muita  diu  concreta  modis  inolescere  miris. 
Erig^  exercentur  poenls,  vetenimque  malomm 
Snppllcia  expendnnt.    Alic  panduntur  Inanes 
Suspense  ad  ventos :  aliis  sub  giugite  vasto 
Infectum  einitursceliu,  aut  exuritur  ignl. 
Qnisque  suos  patlmur  manes.  Exinde  per  amplom 
Mlttimnr  Elysium,  et  pauci  lieta  arva  tenemus: 
Donee  longa  dies  perfecto  temporis  orbe 
Ooncretam  exemit  labem  purumque  reltquit 
iEtherenin  sensum,  atque  aurai  simplicis  ignem. 

Pitt's  Trarslatxok. 

Tbeir  souls  at  first  ihmi  high  Olympus  came ; 
And,  if  not  blunted  by  the  mortal  frame, 
Th*  ethereal  fires  would  ever  bum  the  same ! 


But  while  on  Earth ;  by  Earth-bom  passions  tost, 
The  heavenly  spirits  lie  extinct  and  lost; 
Nor  steal  one  glance  before  their  bodies  die, 
From  those  dark  dun^^ns  to  their  native  sky. 
£v*n  when  those  bodies  are  to  death  resigned. 
Some  old  Inherent  spots  are  left  behind ; 
A  sullying  tinctur6  of  corporeal  stains 
Deep  in  the  substance  of  the  soul  remains. 
Thus  are  her  splendors  dinmi'd,  and  crusted  oVr 
With  those  dark  vices,  that  she  knew  before. 
For  this  the  souls  a  various  penance  pay. 
To  purge  the  taint  of  former  crimes  away : 
-  Some  in  the  sweeping  breezes  are  refined. 
And  hung  on  high  to  whiten  in  the  wind ; 
Some  cleanse  their  stains  beneath  the  gushing 

streams, 
And  some  rise  glorious 'from  the  searching  flames. 
Thus  all  must  sufi^r ;  and,  those  suflerings  post, 
The  clouded  minds  are  purified  at  last.         , 
But  when  the  circling  seasons,  as  they  roll. 
Have  cleans'd  the  droes  long  gathered  round  the  soul : 
When  the  celestial  fire  divinely  brii^t. 
Breaks  forth  victorious  in  her  native  light : 
Then  we,  the  chosen  few,  Elysium  gain, 
And  here  expatiate  on  the  blissful  plain. 

My  argument  from  the  facts  now  exliibit- 
ed  is  very  simple.    Blanco  White  and  his 
abettors  would  insinuate  that  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory  was  not  known  for  several  centu- 
ries after  the  establishment  of  Christianity : 
and  thus  lay  the  foimdation  for  asserting  that 
it  was  an  invention  of  what  they  call  Poperj*. 
I  have  met  it  by  producing  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church  to  «how  that  it  was  one  of  the 
ancient  and  original  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian body :  I  have  produced  the  ancient  litur- 
fles ;  I  have  produced  the  ancient  separatists; 
have  thus  shown  tltat  it  was  a  tenet  of  the 
early  Church, -and  not  an  invention  of  a  later 
period.    I  went  farther  when  1  showed  that 
it  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  Saviour,  and  I  now 
show  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  Plato,  of  Ci- 
cero, of  Virgil,  and  of  other  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans before  the  same  epoch.    Suppose  the 
tenet  to  be  as  gross  an  error  as  the  worship 
of  the  leeks  of  Egypt.    I  have  at  all  events 
t)roved  that  it  was  no  invention  of  the  Popes 
or  of  their  adherents.    And  yet  those  per- 
sons who  claim  to  be  more  learned  than  we 
are,  and  who  affect  to  pity  us  for  the  over- 
shadowing of  our  intellect ;  those  good  gen- 
tlemen who  bellow  against  our  religion  in 
the  cities,  and  the  town.s  and  the  Milages, 
and  the  courts,  and  the  woods  of  this  conti- 
nent, most  wise  and  learned  antiquarians, 
most  erudite  and  critical  historians  as  they 
are,  perpetually  tell  their  hearers  that  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  one  of  the  inven- 
tions of  Popeiy.    I  have  know  clergymen 
in  this  city  of  Charleston,  who  really  have,  i 
believe,  good  claims  to  be  considered  scho- 
lars, recommend  this  same  work  of  Blanco 
White  to  their  friends  and  congregations,  as 
being  amongst  other  things  a  very  accurate 
and  good  description  of  the  origin  of  Roman 
Catholic  errors :  now  what  must  be  our  opin- 
ion of  the  information  of  those  gentlemen, 
upon  their  own  professional  subjects,  if,  as 
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we  are  in  charity  bound  to  suppose,  they  be- 
lieve what  they  stated  ? 

Before  I  leave  this  topic,  I  shall  show  you 
what  I  conceive  to  be  abundant  reason  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gentile  as 
well  as  the  Jew  derived  the  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  from  those  to  whom  it  was  revealed 
by  God  in  the  earliest  a^es  of  the  world. 
I  remain,  yours,  £c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8,  C,  Nov,  6, 1827. 

LETTER  XLVI. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  ihe  United  States 
of  America,  ^ 

Mt  Fkiehbs^ — ^We  have  seen  that  before 
the  days  of  our  Saviour,  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  Purgatory  was  a  tenet  of  the 
true  Jewish  Church,  and  of  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  Gentiles.  A  question  presents 
itself  to  us,  "  Were  they  in  error  on  this  sub- 
ject r  Though  it  is  not  exactly  within  the 
range  of  my  task,  I  shall  meet  this  question 
by  stating,  that  they  were  not  in  error.  In 
my  last  letter,  I  laici  down  a  few  principles 
which  I  request  you  still  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  at  the  proper  period  apply  to  what  I 
shall  now  adduce :  we  shall  thus  obtain  the 
rule  for  ascertaining  what  is  error  and  what 
,  is  truth  in  those  early  doctrines. 
^  I  assume  the  single  origin  of  the  human 
family;  I  asaiune  that  God  made  revelations 
to  Adam,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the 
correct  religious  practices,  and  the  substance 
of  the  faith  of  the  true  believers ;  I  assume 
an  object  of  the  Almighty  to  be,  that  the 
preservation  of  the  knowledge  thus  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  Adam,  was  to  be  one  of  the 
the  first  and  most  important  religious  obliga^ 
tions  of  mankind;  I  assume  that  neither  Adam 
nor  any  of  his  descendants  was  acquainted 
with  the  future  state  of  mortals,  by  any  power 
of  natural  reasoning.  In  fact,  we  know  no- 
thing of  a  future  state,  save  what  we  have 
learned  from  revelation ;  nor  could  we,  nor 
could  our  earliest  predecessors  know  with 
certainty  that  there  was  such  a  state,  nor  any 
of  its  circumstances,  by  the  light  of  our  na- 
tural reason :  hence,  every  thin^  which  was 
80  known,  bad  been  revealed  by  him  who 
knew  what  he  saw  and  dechired.  After  the 
deluge,  Noah  and  his  fkmily  had  a  knowledge 
of  those  revelations,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  regarded  the  testimony  of  man: 
it  was  the  most  simple,  the  ihost  interesting, 
^  most  easily  recollected,  and  that  whtcn 
would  most  naturally  arrest  frequently  and 
powerfully  the  attention  of  eveiy  person. 

If  men  bad  been  originally  told  that  there 
were  but  two  states,  one  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  one  of  eternal  misery,  they  would 
scarcely  think  of  imagininff  a  third  state  of 
transient  endurance  and  ultimate  happiness 


against  the  plain,  positive,  and  universal 
testimony ;  or  if  several  did,  there  would  be 
some  at  least  found  who  would  have  reject- 
ed the  novelty,  and  adhered  to  the  ancient 
evidence.  Let  us  even  abandon  this  groui»d, 
and  say  that  they  all  erred,  and  that  m  theu: 
delusion,  they  framed  a  notion  of  such  a  Pur- 
satoiy :  still  we  must  be  certain,  that  when 
God  gave  a  new  revelation,  he  would  have 
corrected  this  error,  and  the  people  to  whom 
such  revelation  had  been  given  would  be 
rescued  from  the  delusion :  we  would  then 
find  truth  amongst  the  newly-instructed 
people,  and  error  amongst  the  others.  The 
patriarchs  received  a  revelation ;  and  its  evi- 
dences were  continued  to  their  descendants, 
the  Israelites,  who  had  their  knowledge  ex- 
tended by  still  more  ample  communkuitions; 
and  yet  we  find  a  perfect  coincidence  in  the 
substantial  belief,  as  to  the  number  and  na- 
ture of  the  states  in  another  world,  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Gentiles.  Thus  wo 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  doctrine  so 
found  to  exist  was  that  which  was  originally 
fliven,  and  therefore  the  early  revelation  of 
God  testified  the  existence  of  Heaven,  of 
Hell,  and  of  Purgatory. 

Let  us  take  another  supposition,  that  it 
was  a  doctrine  which  the  Gentiles  did  not 
receive  from  the  original  traditions  derived 
from  Adam  and  Noe,  but  that  Plato  who  is 
supposed  to  iuive  derived  much  of  his  know- 
ledge from  the  sacred  writings  and  from  the 
Jews,  drew  his  theory  from  this  people,  and 
that  from  this  philosopher  it  spread  through 
the  Gentiles ;  in  this  case,  we  should  have 
to  attribute  its  origm  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
the  chosen  people  of  God ;  and  shall  we  say 
that  a  nation  selected  by  the  peculiar  provi- 
dence of  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  revelation 
and  of  miracles,  to  preserve  the  great  truths 
of  pure  religion,  taught  error  even  to  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  ?  But  the  difficulty 
oecoifties  greater,  when  we  survey  other  and 
earlier  nations,  to  whom  Plitto  could  not  have 
taught  what  he  had  learned  from  the  Mo- 
saic code,  or  from  the  Hebrew  people ;  thus 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  in  those 
other  nations,  destroys  the  foundation  sought 
to  be  kid,  and  we  are  driven  to  that  inevita- 
ble conclusion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
religious  doctrines  of  the  world. 

We  next  come  to  review  facts,  and  they 
are  all  easily  explained,  by  admitting  what 
we  state  as  tneiif  foundation.  Several  nations 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  souls.  Let  us,  for  a  mo- 
ment, view  the  foundation  of  truth  and 
the  superstructure  of  error.  The  ancient 
tenets  gave  a  knowledge  of  Heaven,  of  Hell, 
and  of  a  state  of  Purgation;  but  it  was 
easily  imagined  by  some  that  this  purgation 
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consisted  in  transmigration,  in  order  that  the 
sins  and  imperfections  of  one  life  might  be 
punished  by  endurance  in  another :  thus  the 
very -superadded  error  bore  testimony  to  the 
original  truth.  Prayer  was  irom  the  earliest 
ages  offered  for  the  dead,  by  those  who  held 
the  doctrines  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
and  those  prayers  and  obsequies  were  special 
accompaniments  of  the  Amend:  here  also 
the  tenet  was  preserved,  that  the  troubled 
spirit  was  brought  to  repose  by  the  due  ob- 
sequies and  the  proper  prayer,  idthough  the 
Crentile  preserved  only  an  indistinct  idea,  and 
used  a  superstitious  rite  of  obsequy.  The 
Jew  did  not  take  from  the  Gentile,  nor  the 
Gentile  from  the  Jew,  but  both  followed  the 
custom,  as  they  preserved  the  principle  of 
their  common  ancestor,  to  whom  Grod  had 
made  the  revelation.  I  before  remarked, 
that  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  Pagan- 
ism were  but  a  cormntion  of  the  primitive 
truths  taught  by  God  to  man;  and  I  have 
in  this  case  given  an  exhibition  hastily  and 
imperfectly,  it  is  true,  but  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  show  that  Purgatory  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  were  some 
of  the  original  doctrines  of  the  earliest  reve- 
lation, long  before  the  days  of  Moses;  pre- 
vious, I  would  say,  to  the  deluge,  and  deriv- 
ed from  the  days  of  Adam,  of  Seth,  and  of 
Enos,  which  were  centuries  upon  centuries 
before  the  time  insinuated  and  suggested  by 
Blanco  White  and  the  erudite  antiquarians 
who  recommended  his  book  to  the  Protest- 
ants of  America. 

I  have  done  with  the  proofs  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  and,  althouffh  I  have  been  tedious  and 
desultory,  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  my 
store  of  facts  or  topics  of  argument  I  have 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  opportunity  for 
arranging  my  arguments  or  correcting  my 
style.  A  variety  of  heavy  cares  and  peqvlex- 
ing  duties,  together  with  the  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient library,  are  difficulties  which 'must 
necessarily  cause  these  crude  letters  to  be 
only  the  collection  of  some  materials,  from 
which  a  bulwark  for  our  faith  might  be  con- 
structed. The  imperfections  of  my  mode 
will  not  therefore,  i  trust,  be  injurious  to  the 
excellence  of  mv  cause ;  yet,  even  with  these 
disadvantages,  I  believe  it  has  been  made 
plain,  that  the  proposition  of  White  is  one  of 
the  most  unfounded  assertions  that  has  ever 
been  put  forward  by  a  man  pretending  to 
any  knowledge  of  theology  or  of  history.  I 
shall  therefore  conclude  tiiis  letter  and  this 
subject  by  showing  that,  amongst  Protestants 
themselves,  we  are  by  no  means  witiiout 
supporters  of  our  tenets  regarding  Pui^tory 
and  prayers  for  the  dead. 

But  as  I  have  been  so  fiir  back  as  the  an- 
tediluvian  age,  I  shall  not  be  blamed,  i(  in 


my  rapid  descent,  I  stop  to  remark  that  in 
the  Koran,  which  was  chiefly  compiled  from 
an  observation  of  Jewish  and  Christian  cus- 
toms, the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  taught 
Thus  this  doctrine  was  a  jportion  of  the  true 
faith  of  the  ancient  line  of  patriarchs,  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  of  the  Christian  Church; 
was  received  amongst  the  Gentiles  but  dis- 
figured, and  its  nature  mistaken ;  was  also 
retained  by  the  Mahometans,  and  is  found 
amongst  several  of  the  Pagan  nations  of  the 
present  day,  to  whom  it  has  come  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  primitive  religion  wMch  God 
gave  to  our  great  progenitCHrs ;  but  Iha  Pa- 
gan havinff  derived  his  knowledge  of  heaven 
and  of  heU  from  the  same  source,  exhibits  to 
us  in  his  profession  of  the  belief  of  each  state 
a  decree  of  vague  and  chaotic  knowledge  in 
which,  though  the  p^reat  substantial  truth  is 
preserved,  there  exists  mnch  of  error ;  so  it 
IS  in  his  belief  concerning  Purgatory;  he  tes- 
tifies to  the  fact  of  its  existence,  but  he  errs 
in  the  circumstances  which  rewd  it 

Its  existence  was  first  denied  in  the  fourth 
century,  by  Aerius  and  his  few  adherents ; 
their  sect  was  speedily  extinct  Jn  the 
twelfth  contury,  the  Waldenses  and  others^ 
especially  the  Petrobrussians  and  the  Albi- 
genses,  renewed  the  denial. 

Luther,  in  his  disputation  at  Leipaic,  stated 
that  he  "•  firmly  believed,  nay,  he  would  dare 
to  say,  that  he  knew  there  was  a  Purgatory, 
and  was  easily  persuaded  that  mention  thereof 
was  made  in  the  Scriptures.''  He  next  stat- 
ed,  that  no  mention  was  found  of  Purcatory 
in  the  Scriptures ;  next,  that  the  souls  Aerein 
were  not  certain  of  being  saved;  that  they 
could  merit  and  sin;  and  lastly,  he  denied  it 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  other  doctrines 
connected  therewith. 

The  Lutherans  drew  up,  and  presented 
their  Confession  of  Faith  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  at  Augsburg,  in  June.  1530,  and 
the  same  having  been  answered  by  some 
CathoUc  divines,  Melancthon  wrote  its  i^kk 
logy  or  defence,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
appointment  of  tiie  principal  Lutherans.  In 
the  apoloffy  is  the  following  passage : 

**  TxAiching  what  is  objected  against  us,  coo- 
ceming  oblation  for  the  dead,  having  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Fathers ;  we  own  they  pra^far 
the  deaOt  and  im  hinder  none  from,  now  doing  it  ; 
but  we  do  not  approve  of  the  application  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  the  dead,  m  virtue  of  the 
action,  ex  opere  operato. 

"  Unjustly  do  our  adversaries  bring  against 
us  the  condemnation  of  Aerius,  who  they  say 
was  condenmed  for  denying  that  the  Mass  was 
offered  up  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  This  is 
their  custom,  to  adduce  the  ancient  heretics 
against  us,  and  to  compare  our  doctrine  with 
theirs.  St  £^phanius  testifies  that  Aerius 
taught  that  prayere  for  the  dead  were  vnpro- 
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jStahU,    Ws  DO  NOT  UPHOLD  Axuus,  but  we 
contend  against  you  for  your  doctrine  of  the 

In  this  it  is  plain  that  the  Lutheran  apo- 
logista  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  did 
not  rank  praying  for  the  dead  amongst  Po- 
pish errors,  nor  agree  with  the  heresy  of 
Aerius,  whose  \ensy  consisted  in  denying 
the  utility  of  those  prayers. 

Amongst  the  decisions  made  by  King 
Henry  VIII,  as  head  of  the  English  Church, 
and  subscribed  to  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  signature 
followed  that  of  Cromwell,  the  Kuifif s  Vicar- 
General,  was  a  full  approbation  oi  the  cus- 
tom of  praying  for  the  dead,  ^'as  consistent 
with  the  due  order  of  charity  to  pray  for 
^em,  and  to  make  others  pray  for  them  in 
exeauies  and  masses,  to  give  alms  for  that 
end,  &c.  This  subscription  was  made  in 
1536.  Two  years  after,  the  English  Church 
subscribed  another  document  approving  of 
prayers  for  the  dead. 

In  1567,  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  Calvin  was  carried  to  Worms,  by  Beza 
and  Farel,  and  presented  to  the  princes  and 
states  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  there  as- 
sembled :  in  which  the  Calvinists  of  France 
subscribe  to  all  the  doctrines  of  that  confes- 
sion, save  that  of  the  Eucharist,  and  amongst 
them  to  that  of  praying  for  the  dead. 

Grotiu8,a  Protestant,  distinctly  shows  from 
evident  principles  that  it  is  confessed  by 
Mestresat^  by  Spanheim,  and  by  Calvin,  that 
there  must  be  a  purification  of  the  soul  after 
death ;  for  he  shows  that  they  avow  that  no 
soul  is  pure  at  any  moment  of  life,  nor  at  liie 
time  of  death ;  that  nothing  polluted  can 
enter  into  the  kinsdom  of  heaven,  and  that  as 
Spanheim  says^  the  soul  cannot  be  present- 
ee to  God  till  it  be  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
all  holy,  pure,  and  unblameaole;  and  upon 
the  question  whether  this  purification  takes 

Slace,  if  1  may  so  say,  during  the  moment  of 
eath,  or  at  a  subsequent  period,  Spanheim 
says  we  cannot  be  certain.  The  Catholic 
has  learned  from  the  testimony  of  God,  giyen 
by  Bsi&A  and  by  nations,  exhibiting  his  eariy 
reye&tionsy  that  it  frequently  is  deferred,  and 
that  the  soul  undergoes  punishment,  which 
may  be  alleviated  by  prayers  and  sufirages 
of  the  faithful;  and  nence  they  pray  for  the 
repose  of  their  deceased  brethren. 

I  shall  here  transcribe  evidence  from 
Bishop  Milner'e  excellent  work,  **•  The  End 
of  Controversy,"  Letter  xliii,  3. 

'*  I  should  do  aniiguiyy  Rev.  Sir,  to  my  cause, 
were  I  to  pass  over  the  oonoessionB  of  eminent 
Protestant  prelates,  and  other  writers,  on  the 
matter  in  deoate.  On  some  occasions,  Luther 
admits  of  Purgatory,  as  an  article  foimded  on 


8cripture.(a)  Melancthon  coofetses  that  the  an- 
cients prayed  for  the  dead ;  and  says,  that  the 
Lutherans  do  not  find  £sult  with  \%.(b)  Calvin 
intimates  that  the  souls  of  all  the  just  are  detain- 
ed in  Abraham's  bosom  till  the  day  of  jndg- 
ment(<;)  In  the  first  Lituigj  of  the  Church  of 
Epfflano,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and 
Rioley,  and  declared  b^  act  of  Parliament  to 
haye  been  framed  by  tnayiration  of  the  Holy 
0ho9t,  there  is  an  ezpress  prayer  for  the  de- 
parted, that  *  God  would  grant  them  mercy  and 
everlasting  peaoe.'(i7)  It  can  be  shown,  that 
the  followmg  Bishops  of  your  Church  belieye 
that  the  dead  ou^t  to  oe  prayed  for:  An- 
drews, Uaher,  Montague,  Taylor,  Forbes,  Shel- 
dod,  Barrow  of  8t  Asaph's,  and  B]andford(«) 
To  these  I  may  add  the  religious  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  published  meditations  proye  that  he  con- 
stantly prayed  for  his  deceased  wife.  But  what 
need  is  there  of  more  words  on  the  subject, 
when  it  is  clear  that  modem  Protestants,  in 
shutting  up  the  Catholic  Purgatory  for  imper- 
fect iust  souls,  have  opened  another  general  one 
for  them,  and  all  the  wicked  of  every  sort  what- 
soever !  It  is  well  known  that  the  disciples  of 
Calvin,  at  Qeneya,  and,  perhaps,  every  where 
else,  instead  of  adhering  to  his  doetrine,  in  oon- 
demning  mortals  to  eternal  torments,  without 
any  fiiult  on  their  part,  now  hold  that  the  most 
confirmed  in  guilt,  and  the  finally  impenitent 
shall,  in  the  ei^  be  saved :( H  thus  establish- 
ing* as  Fletcher  of  Hadeley  ooserves, '  ffeneral 
Purgatory.'(V7)  A  late  celebrated  theological, 
as  well  as  pnUosophiod  writer  of  our  own  coun- 
try, Dr.  Pnestly,  being  on  his  death-bed,  called 
for  Sunpson's  work  On  the  Duration  of  Future 
PunUhmenif  which  he  recommended  in  these 
tenns :  *  It  contains  my  sentiments :  we  shall 
all  meet  finally :  we  only  require  diffsrent  de- 
grees of  discipline,  suited  to  our  different  tem- 
pers, to  prepare  us  for  final  happine8s.(A)  Here 
affain  is  a  ffeneral  Protestant  Purgatory :  and 
why  should  Satan  and  his  crew  be  demed  the 
benefit  of  it  ?  But  to  confine  myself  to  eminent 
divines  of  the  Establidied  Churdi ;  one  of  its 
celebrated  preachers,  who,  of  course,  iiever  men- 
tions hell  to  ears  poHte,'  expresses  his  wish,  *  to 
banish  the  subject  of  eyenasting  punishment 
from  all  pulpits,"  as  containing  a  doctrine,  at 
once  improper  and  uncertain  ;(t)  which  senti- 
ment is  applauded  by  another  eminent  divine^ 
who  reyiews  that  sermon  in  the  British  Cri- 

a  Assertions,  art.  87.    Disput.  Leipsic. 

b  Apoloe.  Con£  Aug.  / 

-  Instit  L  iii,  c.  6. 

d  See  the  form  in  Collier's  Eca  Hist^  voL  ii, 
p.  267. 

e  Collier's  Hist. — N.  B.  The  present  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  in  a  sermon  just  pubhdied,  prays  for 
the  soul  of  our  poor  Princess  Charlotte,  'as  far 
as  this  is  lawful  and  profitable.' 

/  EncycL  Art.  Geneva. 

a  Checks  to  Aniinom,  yoL  iy. 

h  See  Edmb.  Review,  Oct.  1806. 

t  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  W,  Gilpin,  Preb.  of 
Sarum. 
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tic.(y)  Another  modern  divine  censures  '  the 
threat  of  eternal  perdition,  as  a  cause  of  infide- 
]itj,\k)  The  renowned  Dr.  Paley  (but  here  we 
are  getting  into  quite  novel  systems  of  theo- 
logyt  whi(3k  will  force  a  smile  from  its  old  stu- 
dents, notwithstanding  the  awiulness  of  the 
subject)  Dr.  Paley,  I  say,  so  far  softens  the 
punishment  of  the  infernal  regions,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  *  there  may  be  very  little  to  choose 
between  the  condition  of  some  who  are  in  hell, 
and  others  who  are  in  heaven  I'(^  In  the  same 
liberal  spirit,  the  Cambridge  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity teaches,  that '  Ood's  wrath  and  damna- 
tion are  more  terrible  in  the  sound  than  the 
sense  !(m)  and  that  heitiff  damned  does  not  im- 
ply an^  fixed  degree  of  evil.'(n)  In  another 
put  of  his  lectures,  he  expresses  his  hope,  and 
quotes  Dr.  Hartley  as  expressing  the  same,  that 
'all  men  will  be  ultimately  happy,  when  pun- 
ishment has  done  its  work  in  reforming  pnnci- 
pies  and  conduct.'(o^  If  this  sentiment  be  not 
suilicientljr  explicit  m  £fivor  of  Purgatory,  take 
the  following  froQi  a  passage  in  wMch  he  is  di- 
rectly lectunng  on  the  subject:  *  With  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  though  it  may  not 
be  founded  either  in  reason  or  in  Scripture,  it  is 
not  unnatural.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of 
dwelling  in  everlasting  torments  f  Yet  who 
can  say  that  a  God  everlastingly  just,  will  not 
inflict  them  f  The  mind  of  man  seeks  for  re- 
source ;  it  finds  only,  in  conceiving  that  some 
temporary  punishment,  after  death,  may  purify 
the  soul  from  its  moral  pollutions,  and  make  it, 
at  last,  acceptable  even  to  a  Deity,  infinitely 
pure.'» 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  decla^ 
ration  of  the  wife  of  James  II,  who  became 
a  Catholic,  when  she  was  Duchess  of  York, 
and  is  dated  St.  James's,  August  20,  1670 : 

**  After  this,  I  spoke  severally  to  two  of  the 
best  bishops  we  have  in  England,*  who  both 
told  me,  there  were  many  thmgs  in  the  Roman 
Church,  which  it  were  very  much  to  be  wished 
we  had  kept :  as  confession,  which  was  no  doubt 
commanded  by  God.  That  praying  for  the 
dead  was  one  of  the  ancientest  thmgs  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  that,  for  their  partem  they  did  it  daily, 
though  they  would  not  own  it ;  and  afterwards, 
pressing  one  of  them  very  much  upon  the  other 

S[)ints,he  told  me,  that  if  he  haa  been  bred  a 
atholic,  he  would  not  change  his  religion; 
but  that  being  of  another  Church,  wherein  he 

j  British  Critic,  Jan.  1802. 

k  Rev.  Mr.  Polwhele*s  Let.  to  Dr.  Hawker. 

/  Moral  and  Polit.  Philos. 

m  Lect.,  vol  iii,  p.  154. 

n  Ibid. 

o  Vol  ii,  p.  890.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  the  wicked  is 
expressly  condemned  in  the  42d  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  A.  D.,  1652. 

p  Vol  iv,  p.  112. 

•  Sheldon  of  Canterbury  and  Blandford  of 
Worcester. 


was  sure  were  all  things  necessary  for  salvation, 
he  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  that  scandal,  as  to 
leave  thaX  Church  wherein  he  had  received  his 
baptism.**. 

In  this  letter,  I  have  closed  my  evidence, 
and  shall  make  a  few  comments  npon  the 
subject  in  my  next.* 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charlestoih  S.  C,  Nov.  19,  1827. 


LETTER  XLVn. 
To  (he  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  "^ 

My  Fkiehds, — ^I  now  proceed  to  sum  up 
in  a  general  view  the  arguments  upon  which 
we  found  the  doctrine  .  of  the  existence  of 
Purgatory  and  the^utility  of  prayers  for  the 
souls  therein  detained. 

It  is  conceded  by  our  opponents  that  it 
was  the  prevailing  belief  of  all  Christendom 
in  the  tenth  century.  If  it  had  not  been  de- 
rived from  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  it 
must  have  been  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church  at  some  intermediate  time :  the  Chris- 
tisHS  of  that  SLge  stated  that  they  did  receive 
the  doctrines  from  the  founders  of  their  re- 
ligion. We  have  the  prima  facie  evidence 
on  our  side ;  to  destroy  which  our  opponents 
must  show  when  and  oy  whom  our  aoctrine 
was  invented,  if  it  was  an  invention :  this 
they  have  never  seriously  attempted :  there- 
fore upon  this  single  ground  we  would  claim 
as  proved  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  original 
deposit  of  the  Apostolic  faith.  I  say  they 
have  never  attempted  to  show  when  and  by 
whom  the  doctrine  was  invented,  because 
although  they  might  put  forth  vague  asser- 
tions which  refer  to  one  or  more  centuries, 
every  unbiassed  mind  will  perceive  that  this 
is  no  evidence. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  innova- 
tions  make  their  way  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly. I  shall  show  that  such  could  not 
have  been  the  case  in  this  instance ;  for,  if  at 
present  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  this  tenet 
is  considered  important  amongst  Christians, 
we  may  fairly  assume  tliat  it  was  always  so 
considered:  and  if  now  the  difference  of  be- 
lief upon  this  subject  is  a  cause  of  separa- 
tion and  of  contention,  such  difference  would 
have  been  so  at  all  times;  and  my  assump- 
tion is  supported  by  three  facts.  When  the 
innovators  of  the  sixteenth  centuir  denied 
the  truth  of  our  doctrine,  it  caused  general 
and  violent  commotion,  and  the  anthors  of 
the  change  can  now  be  clearly  pointed  out, 
theur  history  told,  and  all  the  circumstances 

[*  The  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
prayers  for  the  dead  has  been  revived  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  of  Britain  and 
the  tTnited  States,  within  the  Ust  few  year;, 
is  well  known  to  alL] 
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aceonipanyinf  the  division  which  ensued  alte 
matters  or  history :  so  it  happened  when  the 
Petrobrussians  in  the  twelfth  century  denied 
the  truth  of  our  doctrine :  so  also  when  Aeri- 
U9  in  the  fourth  age  denied  the  utility  of 
prayer  for  the  dead :  in  each  of  those  cases 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  innovator  can 
be  given,  and  the  precise  period  of  his  inno- 
ration.  If  our  doctrine  oe  an  innovation, 
why  are  not  its  authors  known,  why  is  not 
the  date  of  their  existence  pointed  out  ? 

When  changes  take  place  in  doctrine  the 
novelty  is  not  at  once  adopted  by  an  entire 
church,  nor  by  a  whole  nation:  and  even 
let  us  suppose  that  it  should  take  place  gra- 
daally  and  insensibly  in  one  church  or  na- 
tion, it  could  not  be  at  once  and  noiselessly 
introduced  into  all  the  churches  and  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom^  We  should  then 
find  nation  and  church  opposed  to  nation 
and  church,  and  yet  our  opponents  do  not 
exhibit  one  particle  of  testimony  to  show 
that  such  was  the  case,  whilst  they  require 
of  us  to  believe  without  evidence  that  they 
from  whom  the  doctrine  was  received  were 
innovators :  and  they  are  pleased  to  call  us 
foolish  and  besotted  and  priest-ridden,  for 
not  acting  against  the  very  first  principles  of 
sound  reason. 

We  have  seen  that  the  doctrine  was  taught 
by  the  Korun  which  was  compiled  in  the 
seventh  century,  chiefly  from  the  writings  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  a  subsequent  innovation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  separated  from  us  in  the  ninth 
century;  nor  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who  separa- 
ted from  us  in  the  eighth  century;  nor  was 
it  an  innovation  of  the  Mahometans,  for  the 
Eutychians  taught  it  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
the  Nestorians  taught  it  in  the  fifth  century  : 
nor  was  it  an  innovation  by  any  of  ihose, 
for  the  Christian  Church  condemned  Aerius 
for  denying  it  in  the  fourth  century:  neither 
was  it  a  novelty  in  that  age,  for  TertuUian 
states  it  to  be  a  Christian  doctrine  in  the 
third  century :  and  in  this  age  it  was  received 
and  taught  by  those  who  in  the  second  cen- 
tury^ were  the  disciples  of  those  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  Apostles:  wherefore  the  writers  of 
those  early  ages,  as  we  have  seen,  decUre 
tliat  it  came  to  them  from  this  sacred  source. 
Nor  are  we  to  rest  here;  we  moreover  have 
found  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  the  pure  and 
true  Church  of  Israel,  and  was  also  a  doc- 
trine of  the  enlightened  men  of  the  Oentile 
world ;  and  thus  bears  the  character  of  one 
of  the  original  revelations  of  God  to  man, 
even  before  the  deluge. 

With  this  strong  presumptive  argument 
in  our  favor,  we  proceed  to  another  topic, 
upon  which  we  feel  such  certainty  as  makes 


us  lay  aside  all  hesitation.  We  know  that  the 
Saviour  established  his  Church  to  teach  his 
doctrine  to  the  end  of  ages,  and  through  the 
world ;  it  would  be  preposterous  indeed  to 
suppose  that  within  a  few  years  and  through- 
out the  Christian  world,  errer  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  doctrine  by  this  Church: 
yet  if  ours  be  not  the  true  doctrine,  such  was 
actually  the  &ct ;  as  is  manifest  by  the  va^ 
rious  testimonies  which  I  have  adduced;  tes- 
timonies of  all  the  earlv  lights  of  our  prede- 
cessors in  the  faith.  Have  they  all  erred  on 
this  plain,  important  and  vital  subject ;  and 
if  they  have,  how  did  the  few  subsequent 
sectarians  of  the  middle  ages  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  truth ;  and  vfhy  are  not  they 
of  the  sixteenth  century  'agreed  amongst 
themselves  ?  We  are  then  brought  to  this 
conclusion;  that  the  Christian  Church  has 
taught  error  in  place  of  truth  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence,  to  the  great 
bulk  of  those  who  received  the  Gospels:  or 
else  ours  is  the  true  doctrine. 

The  next  topic  regards  the  testimony  of 
Christ  himself  and  his  Apostles  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  historians  and  the  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament.  We  thus  add  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  to  that  of  tradition,  and  to  that 
of  prescription.  To  the  assertion  that  we 
mistake  the  meaning  of  the  passages  of  the 
sacred  volume,  we  answer:  first,  that  the 
great  majority  of  interpreters  is  on  our  side ; 
next^  that  the  ancient  commentators  agree 
with  us ;  and  lastly,  that  the  tribunal,  whose 
explanation  of  the  text  we  follow,  is  that 
from  which  we  received  the  text  itself,  and 
without  whose  authority  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain what  book  was  inspired,  or  what  book 
was  unworthy  of  credit;  whilst  our  oppo- 
nents follow  the  more  recent,  and  the  more 
few  even  of  those  recent,  and  deserting  all  the 
ancients,  oppose  the  very  tribunal  from  which 
the  book  was  received.  We,  therefore,  have 
upon  our  side  the  weight  of  evidence,  for 
ours  being  the  correct  meaning  of  the  text. 

Another  ground  that  we  take,  is,  that  a 
variety  of  customs  and  monuments  are  known 
to  have  existed  in  the  early  Church,  and 
through  the  subsequent  ages,  which  are  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  with  the  opinions  of  our 
opponents,  but  completely  in  accordance  with 
our  doctrine. 

We  add  to  these,  the  fact,  that  several  of 
the  most  learned  and  prominent  individuals 
amongst  those  who,  as  a  body,  have  rejected 
the  doctrine,  testify  to  its  antiquity  and  truth ; 
and  that  it  is  received  and  aclcnowledged  to 
be  true  in  some  of  their  first  and  most 
esteemed  confessions  of  faith  and  liturgies. 

There  is  one  other  topic  which  I  have  re- 
served to  the  present  period,  and  which  I  shall 
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briefly  treat  upon,  before  I  conclade.    The 
zeasonableness  of  the  doctrine  in  tt«  confor- 
mity to  what  we  know  of  the  justice  and  of 
the  mercy  of  God ;  and  which  reasonableness 
has  been  always  acknowledged,  until  the 
unfortunate  secession  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  new  principles  were  adopted  to 
vindicate  new  doctrines.    We  behold  in  this 
world  three  classes  of  men ;  some  extremely 
good,  some  extremely  wicked,  and  a  larse 
portion  whose  lives  exliibit  a  sort  of  midcue 
disposition.     We  believe  that  they  of  the 
first  class  are,  by  the  justice  of  heaven,  if 
they  die  without  repentance  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  God  through  the  merits  of  our  Sa> 
viour,  condemned  to  that  hell,  or  to  a  place 
of  eternal  suffering ;  for  them  we  have  no 
hopes;  for  them  prayer  is  unavailing;  for 
them,   that    mercy    which   they    have    so 
much  abused,  will  never  be  exerted.    They 
who  have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  whose  souls  are  without  stain, 
who,  faithful  to  grace,  have  lived  in  holiness 
and  perfection,  will  be  admitted  immediately 
after  death  to  heaven,  that  blessed  abode  of 
eternal  rest,  where  they  shall  enjoy  the  pre- 
sence of  their  God.    The  souls  in  this  state 
need  not  our  prayers,  because  they  now  pos- 
sess that  which  was  the  object  of  their  de- 
sires and  of  our  prayers.    But  how  few  are 
in  this  state  of  purity  and  perfection  ?  What 
then  becomes  of  the  third  class  ?    Shall  they 
be  hurled  with  the  reprobate  to  eternal  per- 
dition?   Is  mercy  to  be  denied  to  them? 
Will  no  temporary  affliction  satisfy  the  jus- 
tice of  offended  heaven?    We  say  that  jus- 
tice requires  punishment,  but  mercy  extends 
relief  to  those  who  have  sinned  through  infir- 
mity, and  not  through  malice;  and  that  after 
a  time  of  purgation  ^to]  these  souls,  [which] 
will  be  more  or  less  severe,  and  of  lonjger  or 
shorter  duration,  in  the  ratio  of  their  offence. 
Thus,  justice  and  mercy  are  conciliated.  The 
distinction  between   malice   and  infirmity 
forms  the  basis  of  the  difference  between 
mortal  and  venial  sin ;  and  he  who  dies  in  a 
state  of  malicious  opposition  to  God's  law, 
or  malicious  affection  to  sin,  will  continue 
unrepentingly    malicious  through  eternity, 
and  therefore  justice  will  require  his  eternal 
punishment,  whilst  it  will  but  afflict  for  a 
time  the  soul  which  sinned  without  that  de- 
praved disposition.     And  a  merciful  God 
will  hear  with   condescension  and  mercy 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  this  afflicted 
soul.    Charity  will  urge  them  to  prayer,  and 
.the  redeemed  spirit  will  upon  its  admission 
into  hcteven,  pnuse  and  adore  its  God  and 
Redeemer,  ana  pray  in  return  for  its  benefac- 
tors ;  thus  there  exists  that  communion  of 
saints,  which  Christians  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  between  the  three  portions 


of  our  Holy  Church,  militant  on  earth,  and 
triumphant  in  heaven,  and  suffering  in  pur- 
gatory. 

A  doctrine  of  religion  which  is  manifestly 
taught  in  a  very  great  number  of  placea  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  is,  that  when  God  remits 
the  repentant  sinner,  the  eternal  punishment 
due  to  sill,  whose  guilt  he  has  taken  away, 
he  generally  substitutes  a  temporuy  pmiiah- 
ment  of  a  definite  extent,  but  which  extent, 
though  known  to  him,  is  generally  unknown 
to  us;  should  the  paidoned  sinner  die  with- 
out having  undergone  the  entire  of  this  pe- 
nalty, he  will,  according  to  our  belief^  suffer 
the  unsatisfied  portion  in  a  state  of  purga- 
tion, before  his  admission  into  heaven,  Sad 
unless  such  be  the  case,  he  must  either  re- 
ceive from  Grod  a  new  remission,  for  whidi 
we  have  no  evidence,  or  he  will  enter  hea- 
ven indebted  to  the  divine  justice,  which  is 
against  every  principle  of  Christian  faith ;  or 
what  is  more  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  God, 
he  will  be  consigned  to  hell,  though  saved 
therefrom  by  redemption.  We  therefore  say, 
that,  besides  those  who  die  in  venial  sin,  they 
also  who  die  indebted  to  God's  justice  for 
unexpiated  temporal  punishment,  will  be  con- 
si^ed  to  a  temporaiy  purgation. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  allow  me  to  re- 
mark the  consequence  of  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  ^is  middle  and  temporary  state,  and 
of  insisting  upon  the  belief  of  only  heaven 
and  hell;  it  has  led  vast  multitudes,  who 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  common 
sense,  and  tradition,  the  evidence  of  Purga- 
tory, to  convert  Hell  itself  into  a  place  of 
only  temporary  endurance ;  so  that,  at  pre- 
sent, the  great  majority  of  the  Protestant  sec- 
tions, who  were  led  to  deny  our  doctrine,  have 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
suming what  they  had  cast  away,  ana  casting 
away  what  they  had  first  retained.  Hence, 
not  only  have  we  professed  Universalists, 
who  believe  that  all  mankind  will  ultimately 
be  saved,  when  the  wicked  shall  have  under- 
gone a  temporary  purgation,  but  amongst 
tiie  Bpiscopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Me- 
thodists, the  Baptists,  the  Unitarians,  and  a 
variety  of  other  Protestants,  the  grater  num- 
ber of  individuals  disbelieve  the  existence  of 
hell,  and  believe  that  of  purgatory.* 

I  remain,  yours,  &^,  R  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  Nov.  19, 1837. 


[*  Upon  this  point,  the  Bishop  appears  to 
have  derived  his  mformation  finom  some  inac- 
curate authority,  which  led  him  into  an  uncon- 
scious error  of  fact  What  is  said  of  the  several 
sects  mentioned,  is  strictly  true  of  the  Units* 
nans,  and  may  be  applied  to  a  very  few  only, 
of  the  laity  among  E^nsoopalians,  at  least  m 
this  country.    To  the  Presoyterians,  properly 
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To  the  Roman  Catholics  cfihe  Uniied  Stales 
^America. 
Mt  Friehds^ — ^The  next  portion  of  Blanco 
White's  book  that  I  tak€i  up  is  the  following 
passage:  p.  95, 

"The  worship  of  saints,  relics,  and  images 
might,  when  tradition  began  to  spread  it,  have 
appeared  leas  ooonected  with  the  wealth  and 
power  of  tiie  Church  of  Rome ;  yet  none  of  its 
spiritual  resources  hare  proved  more  productive 
of  both.  Europe  is  covered  with  sanctuaries 
and  churdkes,  which  owe  their  existence  and 
leTenues  to  some  reported  miraculous  appear- 
ance of  an  image,  or  the  presence,  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  some  relic  To  form  a  correct  notion 
of  the  influence  which  sudi  places  have  upon 
the  people,  it  is  necessaxy  to  have  lived  where 
they  exist.  But  the  house  of  Loretto  alone, 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
power  and  wealth  which  the  Church  must  have 
derived  from  similar  sources,  when  the  whole 
of  Christendom  was  more  ignonoit  and  super- 
stitious than  the  most  degraded  portions  of  it 
are  at  present.  Of  this  fact«  however,  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  by  long  observation,  that  were 
it  possible  to  aboliah  sanctuaries,  properly  so 
called,  and  leave  the  same  number  of  chuiches 
without  the  fiavorite  virgins  and  saints  which 
give  them  both  that  peculiar  denomination  and 
tiieir  popular  charm;  more  than  half  the  blind 
deference  which  the  multitude  pay  to  the  cler- 
gy, and  through  the  clergy  to  Rome,  would 
quickly  disappear.** 

In  this  he  does  not  object  to  the  venerar 
tion  which  we  pay  to  saints,  to  relics  and  to 
linages,  but  by  two  unbecoming  tricks,  he 
misrepreflents  our  doctrine  ana  practice-^ 
he  uses  the  word  ^  woiBhip"  as  the  word  to 
govern  the  three  objects,  when  he  mnathave 
Known  that  toedoTwt  worship  relies^  that  we  do 
not  worship  images ;  and  when  he  must  have 
known  that  by  the  word  worshw,  his  Pro- 
testant readers  are  generally  led  to  under- 
stand adoration:  in  which  sense  he  must 
have  known  that  we  do  not  loorship  saints : 
his  first  trick  was  in  usinf  that  equivocal 
^erb  to  mislead  his  readersHby  one  meaning 
whilst  be  could  contend  with  ua  for  the  use 
of  the  word  in  another  meaning:  this  dis- 
honesty is  usual  with  writers  of  his  descrip- 
tk>n:  iadl  know  of  no  woids  sufficiently 
strong  to  ezpresa  my  condemnation  and  more 

so  called,  and  the  Orthodox  Conffregatiooalists, 
it  cannot  be  applied  at  all;  unless  it  may  be 
true  that  the  heresy  alluded  to  has  lately  crept 
into  the  looser  portions  of  these  sects.  How 
&r  it  may  be  true  of  the  Methodists^  and  of 
the  numberless  spedos  of  Baptists,  the  Editors 
are  unable  to  say;  but  so  fiar  as  their  know- 
ledge and  obeerviition  go»  they  would  not  bear 
OQt  the  justice  of  the  assertion,  that  a  majority 
of  them  have  ceased  to  believe  in  heU.] 


than  pity  for  pmons  the  badness  of  whose 
cause  and  the  diainffenuity  of  whose  minds 
urges  them  to  such  a  course.  His  second 
trick  was  in  writing  under  the  government 
of  this  verb  three  objects  to  which  totally 
dissimihu*  honor  or  respect  is  paid. 

Let  us  look  to  our  profession  of  iiaith,  as 
contrasted  with  his  misrepresentation.  '^I 
hold  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with 
Christ  oietobe  hohored  ami  invokbd;  and 
that  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and 
that  their  relics  are  to  be  rbsfected."  Such 
is  the  doctrine  of  our  Church;  instead  of 
whkh  White  makes  us  say  **  the  saints  are 
to  be  woRSHiFFEnu'*  Yet  the  Rev.  junta  tells 
us  that  \yhite  is  an  excellent  expositor  of 
our  doctrine  and  a  moderate  reprover  of  our 
errors !  As  to  images,  our  profession  says : 
*"  the  knaves  of  Christ,  of  the  mother  of  God^ 
ever  virffm,  and  also  of  other  saints,  may  be 
HAD  anof  BSTAiNED :  and  that  due  honor  and 
veneration  is  to  be  given  to  them.**  White 
says  that  we  teach  to  worship  them.  ^  liius 
the  entire  basis  of  his  observations  is  an  im- 
plied  calumny. 

I  said  that  he  did  not  examine  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine,  the  correctness 
or  inconectness  of  the  practice,  but  condemns 
us  because  the  practice  has  a  tendency  to 
give  the  cleroy  **  an  influence  upon  the  peo- 
ple." Is  it  then  a  mark  of  fidse  religion  that 
its  clergy  possess  an  influence  upon  its  pro- 
fessors? if  so,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  belongs  to  a  false  religion,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Presbyterians  is  false,  and  sniely 
so  is  that  of  the  Methodist :  there  is  not  in 
the  world  a  true  religion,  because  there  is  not 
a  sect  or  division  -nmoae  deigy  has  not  more 
or  less  an  influence  on  its  professors :  the 
religion  of  the  Apostles  was  the  most  re- 
moved fh>m  truth,  because  no  body  of  clergy 
ever  did  possess  so  much  influence  upon  theu* 
flocks,  as  the  sacred  college  did  over  their 
disciples. 

Were  I  to  enter  upon  this  topic  as  it  would 
require,  I  could  show  youtluit  under  the 
semblance  of  liberty,  tne  various  sects  of 
Protestants  are  mere  completely  influenced 
by  their  clergy  than  are  our  lidty  by  our  cler- 
gr.  In  truth,  there  are  veiy  few  Protestant 
clergymen  of  any  denMoination  in  America 
who  do  not  possess  and  exercise  moie  des- 
potic authority  over  the  opinions  and  actions 
of  the  pious  portion  of  their  flocks  than  any 
Pope  ever  diued  to  aspire  to. 

Upon  the  subject  of  influence,  I  shall  make 
one  general  observation ;  it  is  neeessaiy  that 
the  clergy  should  possess  it  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  but  to  possess  is  not  criminal,  nor  is 
it  crininal  to  obtain  it  by  iawfti]  and  proper 
means :  but  it  is  criminal  to  use  dishonest  or 
unbecoming  means  to  procure  it,  an^L  if  pos- 
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sible  more  crimiiial  to  abuse  it  when  it  has 
been  obtained.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
be  true ;  and  if  her  practices  are  ibunded 
upon  this  doctrine,  the  influence  naturally 
and  fairly  arising  from  that  practice  cannot 
be  improperly  acquired.  That  it  might  have 
been  in  some  instances  abused,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit,  but  so  has  the  influence  ari^ 
sing  from  a  variety  of  other  true  doctrines 
ana  pious  practices.  But  the  abuse  might 
be  corrected  without  Ibe  destruction  of  the 
doctrine:  as  I  have  somewhere  read;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  demolish  a  ship  for  banish- 
ing the  vermin  with  which  it  is  infested :  nor 
would  a  wise  man  bum  his  residence  to  de- 
stroy its  cobwebs. 

31r.  Blanco  White  assumes  what  I  am  not 
ready  to  concede,  when  he  insinuates  that 
there  was  a  time  **  when  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom was  more  ignorant  and  superstitious 
than  the  most  degraded  portions  of  it  are  at 
present."  I  deny  the  truth  of  this  insinua- 
tion :  and  I  will  undertake  to  maintain  against 
any  of  the  reverend  junta  of  his  approbators 
the  following  propositions. 

1.  That  me  wnole  of  Christendom  was 
never  since  the  reign  of  Constantino  sunk 
into  more  religions  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, than  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
is  at  the  present  moment 

2.  That  there  is  less  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  at  the  present  moment  in 
England  ahd  Wales,  Iban  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  except  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Denmark. 

3.  That  there  is  not  in  Europe  a  people 
so  much  given  to  the  ignorant  superstition 
of  believing  in  omens,  dreams,  charms  and 
f:>rtune  telBng,  as  the  Protestant  people  of 
England. 

I  know  what  bold  assertion  and  rhetorical 
declamation  have  done  to  create  the  contrary 
impression;  but  I  shall  require  fiicts,  and 
win  give  facts  in  answer;  I  shall  pay  no  at- 
tention to  vaporing  or  declamation ;  neither 
will  I  admit  tnat  uie  authorized  ceremonial 
of  one  Church  is  superstitious,  nor  assume 
that  the  practice  of  the  other  is  so. 

I  now  meet  White  upon  his  own  ground 
of  conviction,  and  try  him  by  his  own  teat 
And  I  state  a  notorious  fact  In  Ireland 
there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  sanctuary  of 
the  description  which  he  mentions ;  should 
there  be  a  few,  they  make  no  account  in  the 
general  view.  Here  then  is  the  very  case  in 
which  he  asserted  that  **•  more  than  half  the 
blind  deference  which  the  multitude  pay  to 
the  clergy,  and  through  the  clergy  to  Rome, 
would  ouickly  disappear."  Yet  tne  Irish  are 
said  to  oe  the  most  blindly  deferential  mul- 
titude to  their  clergy  and  to  Rome  of  any 
people  in  the  world.    So  that  the  gentleman 


has  had  the  benefit  of  his  test  and  lost  its 
application :  it  even  tells  to  his  contradiction. 

I  thought  here  to  make  a  passing  remark 
upon  the  gross  misconduct  and  irreligious 
demeanor  in  these  States,  of  some  persons 
who,  in  that  island  of  saints,  were  apparently 
irreproachable,  but  this  is  not  the  place,  nor 
is  the  present  the  occasion  which  I  would 
select' to  exhibit  the  cause  of  this  deplorable 
fatuity:  it  has  produced  lamentable  efleets; 
but  I  trust  they  are  transient 

One  word  more  upon  this  paragraph.  Upon 
the  subject  of  miracles;  with  the  exception 
of  those  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  White 
ought  to  know  that  no  Roman  Catholic  is 
bound  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  any  one,  of 
the  evidence  to  support  which  he  is  not  fully 
satisfied:  though  he  is  bound  by  common 
sense  and  by  revelation  to  believe  that  the 
hand  of  Goa  is  not  shortened,  nor  his  power 
lessened,  and  that  he  is  as  fully  able  to  w  ork 
a  miracle  to-day  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  Mo- 
ses, or  of  the  Apostles:  and  hence  that  if  by 
the  phrase,  **the  age  of  miracles  is  gone  by,'' 
it  is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  God  can- 
not now  perform  by  himself,  or  by  his  agents, 
those  extraordinary  and  peculiar  works,  it  is 
equally  opposed  to  reason  and  to  religion. 

His  next  paragraph  is  that  which  follows, 
in  p.  96: 

''The  advantages  resulting  to  Rome  from  the 
combined  effect  of  indulgences,  relics,  saints 
and  their  images,  are  not,  however,  derived  only 
indirectly  through  the  deference  enjoyed  by  her 
clergy.  The  bond  thereby  created  between  the 
Pope  and  the  most  distant  regions  which  ac^ 
knowledge  his  spiritual  dominion,  is  direct  The 
Mexican  and  the  Peruvian  expects  the  pablica- 
tion  of  the  annual  bull,  which  allows  him  to  eat 
eggs  and  milk  in  lent,  enables  him  to  liberate, 
by  name,  a  certain  number  of  his  relations  from 
piugatory,  and  enlarges  the  power  of  his  con- 
fessor, for  the  absolution  of  the  most  hideous 
crimes.  Wherever  he  turns,  he  sees  a  protect- 
ing saint,  whose  power  and  willingness  to  de- 
fend him,  could  not  be  ascertained  witliout  the 
supernatural  and  unquestionable  autliority  of 
the  Pope.  It  is  the  Uoly  Fatiier  who,  by  a  so- 
lemn aedaration,  allots  eveiy  district  to  the 
peculiar  patronas^e  of  the  saint ;  it  is  he  who* 
by  gnnie  of  indulgence,  encourages  the  wcRiahip 
of  those  rniraeul&ut  images  which  form  oentnu 
points  of  devotion  over  ul  the  Roman  Catholic 
world :  it  is  he  who  warrants  the  supematural 
state  of  incorruption  of  the  body  of  one  saint, 
and  traces,  with  uneiring  certainty,  some  strag- 
gling limb  to  another.  It  is,  finally,  he  who 
alone  has  the  undoubted  power  of  virtually  fur- 
nishing the  fiiithful  with  the  relics  of  the  most 
ancient  or  unknown  patriarchs  and  martyrs,  by 
bidding  the  fragment  of  any  skeleton  in  the  ca- 
tacombs, be  port  of  the  body  in  request*"* 

^'^  This  iscalled  christening  relics.    Hie  per- 
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The  first  portion  of  this  paragraph  only 
goes  to  show  that  we  are  ^onefM  under  one 
shepherd^  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  "•  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace : 
one  body  and  one  SjHrit,  even  as  we  are  call- 
ed in  one  hope  of  our  calling;  one  Lord,  one 
fiiith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  father  of  all, 
who!i8  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all : 
until  we  come  in  the  unity  of  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  €rod,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ:  that  we  be  lu)  more  chil- 
dren tossed  to  and  fro,  and  darned  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness  whereby  they  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive ;  but  jspeaking  the  truth  in 
love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ,  from  whom 
the  whole  body,  fitly  jointed  together  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  suppli- 
eth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  eveiy  part,  maketh  increase  in  the 
body,  unto  the  edifying  itself  in  love."  (Ephes. 
iv.)  I  would  ask  any  rational  man,  whether 
it  be  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  and 
of  his  divine  Master,  that  this  unity  of  the 
body  should  be  produced  by  ''giving  some 
Apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evai^^elists, 
some  pastors,  some  teachers;  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ," 
(fipL  iv,)  by  the  mlfilment  of  the  Saviour's 
prayer,  "  neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  them  also  who  through  their  word  shall 
believe  in  me,  that  they  may  all  be  one;  as 
thou  Father  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  may 
be  also  one  in  us,"  &c.  (John  xvii,)  by  the 
sort  of  unity  which  the  Saviour  exhibited  as 
that  to  be  established:  **  And  other  a}ieep  I 
have  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also 
must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice; 
and  there  shall  be  one  fold;  one  shepherd." 
(John  X.)  The  first  portion  of  the  paragraph 
asserts  that  the  most  distant  nations  are  pre- 
^ned  in  this  unity  by  our  practice.  I  say, 
it  is  internal  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
thepractice. 

The  last  portion  is  a  blending  of  discre- 
ditable misrepresentation  and  palpable  fidse- 
hood:  of  the  first  kind  is  the  description  of 
the  annual  bull,  the  nature  and  object  of 
which  has  been  heretofore  described  at  length 
in  the  Miscellany ;  of  the  hitter  kind  is  the 
^atement  that  it  is  the  Pope  who  allots  every 
district  to  the  patronage  of  a  peculiar  samt: 
if  White  knew  the  law  or  practice  of  the  Ro- 

'iiasion  that  bones  so  christened  are  as  good  as 
those  of  the  &vortte  saint  to  whom  they  are 
itttributed,  is  certainly  general  in  my  rauntry. 
1  have  no  doubt  thtA  it  iscommon  to*  " 

lies." 


all  Oatho- 


man  Catholic  Church,  he  would  have  been 
aware  that  this  is  not  done  by  the  Popes,  nor 
by  the  Bishops,  nor  by  the  Priests,  but  by 
the  people;  the  next  assertion  is  notoriously 
false,  for  as  I  have  before  shown,  imIges, 
whether  miraculous  or  not,  are  NOT  wor- 
SHIPFEO,  and  their  worship  is  neither  encour- 
aged nor  tolerated :  neither  is  it  the  Pope  who 
warrants  the  state  of  incorruption  of  a  saint, 
but  medical  men  and  other  competent  wit- 
nesses: but  it  is  his  decision  which  approves 
of  the  finding  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  tes- 
timony by  the  Con^gation  of  Rites  which 
cautiously  re-examines  the  process  and  do- 
cuments of  the  original  tribunals  before  which 
the  evidence  was  taken,  and  which  the  vitu- 
pmtor  styles  ^*  tracing  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty some  straggling  limb  to  another.  But 
in  this  case  no  person  claims  in&llibility  for 
the  Pope,  and  of  course  the  flourish  about 
unerring  certainty  is  delusive  vaporing. 

The  gross  untruth  of  the  insinuation  in  the 
closing  passage,  taken  together  with  the  note, 
is  well  worthy  of  a  man  whose  book  is  such 
a  tissue  as  I  nave  shown  it  to  be.  There  are 
some  assertions  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
refute :  of  this  description  are  those  to  which 
an  allusion  is  made  in  the  following  very 
prudent  advice:  ^If  you  mean  to  lie,  do  it 
boldly,  and  you  will  be  the  more  likely  to 
succeed:  a  timid  liar  is  always  suspectedy  but 
one  who  comes  out  with  a  face  of  brass  and 
goes  through  unhesitatingly,  will  impose  up- 
on many  and  probably  will  succeed."  The 
canon  which  restricts  the  final  judgment  and 
decision  as  to  the  authenticity  of  relics,  was 
enacted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ple insinuated  by  MHiite.  Previously  to  the 
Council  of  Lateran  in  1315,  several  Bishops 
were  found  to  be  remiss  in  examining  tne 
evidence,  and  in  the  habit  of  too  easily  ad- 
mitdnff^insufficient  proof  to  show  that  what 
was  ottered  was  truly  a  sacred  relic ;  to  re- 
medy which,  the  sixty-second  canon  of  that 
council  reserved  the  revision  and  final  judg- 
ment of  the  case  to  the  Pope,  thereby  taking 
every  human  precaution  against  imposition  or 
mistake.  Of  what  value,  then,  is  the  decla- 
ration of  a  man,  who  tells  you  deliberately 
that  this  was  giving  to  the  Pope  a  power 
which  he  calls  that  of  christening  relics  1 
Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S,  C,  Dec.  8,  1837. 


LETTER  XUX. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  qf  the  United  States 
of  America, 
Mt  FiUERDS, — It  is  next  to  impossible  that 
any  man  who  had  received  his  education 
amongst  Roman  Catholics,  as  Blanco  White 
did,  could  have  been  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 
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*'  I  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  part  of  your 
religious  system  into  ridicule ;  though  I  oonfess 
it  is  difficult  to  mention  facts  like  these,  -with- 
out some  danger  of  exciting  a  smile.  Hiese 
and  similar  practices  you  will,  perhaps,  con- 
strue into  innocent  means  of  keepmg  up  a  sense 
of  region  among  the  lower  classes." 

Every  one  so  educated  knows  that  we  do 
not  maKe  use  of  any  practice  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  a  sense  of  religion  in  any  class 
of  persons,  unless  we  believe  that  practice 
to  be  in  itself  good  and  lawful ;  such  a  per- 
son must  also  Enow  that  we  do  teach  to  the 
rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  learned  and  to 
liie  unlearned,  ^e  very  same  doctrines,  and 
to  all  we  recommend  the  very  same  practicea 
How  could  we  hope  to  retain  in  our  com- 
munion, wise,  learned,  and  virtuoua  persons, 
if  they  were  to  know  that  we  had  recourse 
to  trick,  to  delusion,  and  to  imposition  upon 
the  LOWER  CLABSS8?  How  could  we  re- 
tain the  lower  clcusesy  amoiu;  whom  are  great 
numbers  who  are  better  informed  upon  sub- 
jects of  religion  than  any  one  of  hundreds 
of  learned  philosophers  whom  I  could  at 
once  designate? 

I  have  seen  it  frequently  stated,  that  Sou- 
they  the  poet  is  the  author  of  this  book  to 
which  Blanco  White  has  lent  his  name;  I 
have  assumed,  and  shall  oontanne  to  assume 
that  the  work  belongs  to  him  whose  name 
it  bears ;  but  my  suspicions,  that  such  is  not 
the  &ct,  would  have  been  excited  by  even 
this  single  passage;  because  it  is  unques- 
tionably impossible,  that  any  one  who  ever 
had  been  a  member  of  our  Uhureh  could  en- 
tertain this  notion:  and  because  the  notion 
is  commonly  entertained  of  i)s  by  Protest- 
ants,  as  I  am  well  awareu 

They  toll  us  that  it  is  a  compliment  to  our 
understandings :  I  am  very  fu  from  receiv- 
ing any  compliment  at  the  price  which  they 
require  for  this;  that  price  is  the  avowal  of 
my  being  a  hypocrite,  a  dissembler,  a  knave, 
an  impostor ;  and  an  impostor,  too,  upon  the 
most  awfril  and  tremendous  of  all  subjects, 
the  worship  of  God,  the  revelation  of  heaven, 
the  eternal  concerns  of  the  human  race.  Can 
this  be  a  compliment  ?  Yet  such  is  the  po- 
liteness which  we  sometimes  meet  with ! ! ! 
I  do  not  at  present  choose  to  state  what  I 
know  to  be  the  true  cause  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary blending  of  kindness  and  of  in- 
sult, of  respect  for  our  understandings  and 
reproach  for  our  mean  deceit  Habit  recon- 
ciles persons  to  many  strange  incongruities, 
and  prejudice  cloaks  the  most  palpable  con- 
tradictions from  our  view.  How  often  have 
I,  in  secret,  lamented  the  origin  of  this  de- 
lusion, which  I  find  so  common  amongst  our 
separated  brethren,  but  to  which  no  instruct- 
ed Catholic  can  for  a  moment  be  liable? 


Southey  might  have  written  this  insolent, 
absurd,  and  unfoundM  charge:  White  might 
have  written  it  in  conformity  to  what  was 
fashionable,  but  not  to  what  he  knew  to  be 
true.  Our  holj^  religion  needs  no  aid  from 
imposture ;  if  it  did,  it  could  not  be  holy  or 
true ;  if  we  used  delusive  means,  they  would 
not  be  innocent ;  our  praeticea  are  alike  re- 
commended to  all  our  members;  had  we  one 
religion  for  the  highsr  orders  and  another 
for  the  LOWER  orders,  we  could  not  con- 
ceal the'  fiict,  and  its  detection  would  be 
justly  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  However,  the 
very  absurdity  of  the  supposition  will  not 
prevent  ito  repetition ;  the  charge  is  nearly 
eighteen  centuries  of  age;  and  should  the 
world  continue  eighteen  centuries  more,  it 
will  be  made  against  our  successors  as  it  has 
been  against  our  predecessors,  and  as  it  is 
now  made  against  ua 
White  proceeds  thus: 

**  But  without  insisting,  at  present,  upon  their 
demoralizing  and  degrading  tendency,  I  ooly 
present  them  in  conjxmction  with  all  the  other 
means  of  power  and  influence  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  drawn  from  the,  at  least,  doubtful 
title,  on  whidi  she  grounds  her  spiritual  supre- 
ma^." 

This  is  what  I  complain  of;  he  insinuates 
a  charge  which  he  dares  not  make;  that 
those  practices  are  demoralizing  and  degrad- 
ing: he  also  assumes  what  he  has  not  prov- 
ed ;  that  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome  is 
grounded  on  a  doubtful  title :  tab  is  indeed 
begging  the  question,  or  rather  assuming  as 
true  that  which  has  been  totally  disproved 
But  let  us  see  his  new  mode  of  endeavoring 
to  destroy  the  tenet  which  he  fiiUed  in  dis- 
proving before:  p.  98, 

"  It  is,  indeed,  of  great  importance  in  the 
question  between  Rome  and  the  Protestantfi, 
to  observe  the  consequences  of  their  respectiTe 
interpretation  of  Scnpture,  in  regard  to  their 
^wn  mterests.  The  mass  of  Christians  who, 
unable  to  weigh  the  theological  aiguments 
mged  by  the  controversialiBts  of  both  parties, 
content  themselves  with  an  implicit,  and  often 
an  indifferent,  acquiescence  in  tae  tenets  which 
education  chanced  to  impress  on  their  minds ; 
might  foim  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the 
whole  case,  by  the  following  ^wj  and  oompen- 
dioos  method.  They  shonu,  in  the  first  plaoe, 
endeavor  to  become  fiamltar  with  the  reascning 
iriiioh  shows  the  absurdity  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  Papal  saptemBcy  on  other  thian  Scrip- 
tural grounds.'* 

This  is  again  begffing  the  question;  for  it 
assumes  what  we  aeny,  viz.  That  there  is 
no  other  mode  but  the  evidence  of  the  Scrip- 
ture for  asoertaimng  the  fact,  that  St  Peter 
was  the  supreme  visible  head  of  the  Church 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  his  sue- 
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cesaors  were  to  hold  the  same ,  office  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Allow  me  to  exhibit  the 
absurdity  of  this  assumption  in  a  very  plain 
way. 

If  St  Peter  had  obtained  this  commission, 
he  had  it  duringf  the  seven  or  ten  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  ascension  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  which  is  the  first  book  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  which  it  could  be  written.    Would 
his  commission  from  Christ  have  been  the 
less  valid,  because  as  yet  no  evan^list  had 
written  the  testimony  ?    Suppose  it  was  not 
written  until  St  Jolm  wrote  nis  Gospel,  and 
tfaat  St  John  did  write  the  testimony  of  the 
facts  in  his  Gospel,  zxi,  16, 16, 17,  would  not 
these  fiicts  have  been  true  m  all  the  time 
which  intervened  between  the  giving  of  the 
commission  previous  to  the   ascension,  and 
its  being  written  by  the  evangelist  sixty-five 
years  after  ?    Thus  the  validity  of  the  com- 
mission of  Peter  would  in  either  case  have 
been  believed,  upon  sufficient  grounds,  by  mil- 
lions of  Christians  before  ever  it  was  written 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
facts  could  also  have  reached  us  though  no 
Gospel  had  been  ever  written.    White  here 
assumes  another  fidae  principle,  viz.  timt  no- 
thing is  to  be  believed  aa  true  in  religion, 
but  what  is  found  on  record  in  the  Bible. 
He  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  believe  otherwise.    I  must  be  ex- 
cused for  retorting,  by  declaring  the  absur- 
dily  of  this  assumption ;  and  umess  my  po- 
sition be  correct,  the  great  bulk  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  first  five  ages  were  all  guilty  of 
the  grossest  foUv,  because  they  built  their 
belief  not  upon  the  Scripture,  but  upon  other 
grounda. 
He  next  proceeds,  p.  98: 

*Let  them  remember  what  cannot  be  too 
much  repeated,  the  necessity  of  deriving  the 
knowledge  of  any  in&Uible  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures  ttam  the  testimony  of  those  Scrip- 
tures, perused  and  understooa  without  the  aid 
of  that  expounder." 

The  Rev.  gentleman  must  excuse  me,  if  I 
differ  altogether  from  his  position  here ;  for 
again  he  assumes  what  he  is  not  allowed, 
ud  has  not  proved,  viz.  that  those  books 
which  he  calls  Scripture  do  contain  the 
word  of  God.  I  have  never  yet  known  any 
Protestant  seriously  undertake  to  prove  this : 
they  always  assume  it  as  granted,  and  tJiis 
is  indeed  very  like  what,  in  p.  22,  White^ls 
"  Christianity  being  a  groundless  fabric,  the 
world  supported  by  the  elephant ;  the  ele- 
phant standing  on  the  tortoise."  To  know 
that  these  books  contain  the  word  of  God, 
presupposes  a  witness  competent  to  testify 
that  they  are  his  word.  The  Catholics  say, 
that,  before  St  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel, 


the  infallible  witness,  the  Church  of  Christ, 
existed,  and  that  this  witness  still  lives ;  and 
tells  him  as  she  told  his  predecessors  in  every 
age,  that  those  books  contain  the  word  of 
(^.  The  Protestant  says,  that  she  not  only 
is  fidlible,  but  has  misled  inilliona  of  persons 
to  damnable  idolatry,  and  to  other  errors ; 
that  she  is  not  to  be  trusted :  of  course,  he 
has  no  witness  in  her  testimony^  Where 
then  is  his  evidence  that  these  books  are  the 
word  of  God?  Or  will  he  admit  that  she 
will  give  him,  with  infidlible  certamty,  the 
written  word  of  God,  but  will  not  give  him 
its  true  meamng  ?  Upon  what  will  he  ground 
his  distinction!  If  she  is  infidlible  in  giving 
the  doctrine,  the  exposition  of  the  Scripture^s 
meaning  is  doctrine,  and  White's  position  is 
untenable. 

The  miserable  ingenuity  which  this  sen- 
tence contains  is  unworthy  of  even  a  venal 
poet  Mark  the  logic  he  would  induce  us 
to  adopt,  that  he  m£ht  hold  us  up  to  scorn 
after  we  should  have  oeen  misled.  First,  we 
were  to  assume  without  evidence  of  the  &et, 
that  certain  books  contained  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  nothing  but  what  he  had 
revealed :  next,  being  at  a  loss  for  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  susceptible  of  divers 
interpretations  and  diflerenUy  interpreted, 
we  were  to  seek  for  an  infallible  interpreter, 
and  to  find  him,  we  should  commence  dv  as- 
suming to  be  infallible  mterpreters  ourselves. 
Should  we  do  this.  White  would  very  natu- 
rally turn  about  and  tell  us,  that  now  we 
had  adopted  the  Protestant  principle  of  con- 
Bering  our  own  private  judgment  as  the 
proper  mode  of  learning  the  most  important 
rule,  that  upon  which  all  others  depend:  and 
as  we  commenced  with  this  rule,  it  was 
equally  good  for  a  continuation.  Our  an- 
swer 18  short  and  simple,  viz.  The  Church 
existed  before  the  Scripture  was  written ;  at 
that  tune,  she  was  the  only  guide  which  the 
fidthfdl  had ;  she  was  the  only  one  given  by 
Christ;  fh>m  her,  and  not  fW)m  Christ,«they 
received  the  Scriptures ;  from  her  they  also 
received  their  interpretation ;  she  still  con- 
tinnes,  she  still  testifies :  before  any  of  the 
Scriptures  were  written,  the  fact  of  the 
supremacy  of  Peter  and  his  successors  was 
known;  before  they  were  all  written,  Rome 
had  been  selected  ^  oy  Peter  as  his  seat,  and 
he  had  successors  therein,  whose  supremacy 
was  notorious  and  recognised :  thus,  before 
an  evangelist  wrote  a  line,  the  mfhllibility  of 
the  Church  was  known  and  recognised ;  and, 
hence,  the  whole  of  White's  assumptions  are 
fUse  in  fact  and  absurd  in  principle. 

He  proceeds,  p.  98 : 

"  To  appeal  to  divine  tradition  as  a  rule  for 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  this  state  of 
the  question,  is  equally  unreasonable  and  pre- 
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poaterous ;  aiiioe  from  the  nature  of  the  caaffa, 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  infjBllible  rule  to  distinguish 
divine  tradition  from  human  and  fallible  report" 

The  frdlacj  and  untruth  of  this  passage  is 
now  evident  • 

**The  next  step  ia  this  momentous  inquiry  is 
to  ascertain,  by  human  means,  the  tme  sense  of 
soch  passages  of  the  Scriptures  as  are  said  to 
contam  tl^  appointment  of  a  living  supreme 
authority  m  matters  of  £aith."    * 

This  might  do  very  well  for  Protestants, 
Cathoh'ca  need  take  no  such  step.  Christy 
by  establishing  his  Church  as  t$eir  guide* 
has  given  them  the  authority ;  it  has  existed 
from  his  day  to  the  present ;  and  he  declar- 
ed, that  it  was  to  continue  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world :  then,  but  not  till  then, 
will  the  commission  expire  by  its  own  limi- 
tation. 

**  Here,  two  sets  of  men  deeply  learned  in  all 
the  branches  of  divinity,  present  themselves  as 
interpreter&   Iliese  affirm  that  the  passages  in 

Suestion  contain  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
tie  Ghundi  of  Rome  and  her  head  claim  for 
themselves ;  those  positively  deny  that  the  pas- 
sages  can  bear  such  meaning.  Remember  again, 
I  request  you,  that  the  dedsion  must  depend 
exclusively  on  the  reasoning  faculties  of  man- 
kind." 

This  is  just  as  if  a  man  were  to  say :  a 
law  has  been  entrusted  to  the. administration 
of  a  permanent  court,  which  court  expounds 
the  same;  but  some  men  who  have  been 
disai^inted  by  its  decisions,  without  any 
eolor  of  a  commission,  erect  themselves  into 
a  tribunal,  and  tell  you  that  their  decisions 
are  more  correct  KeI^ember  the  commis- 
sion of  the  State  is  to  go  for  nothing,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  decision  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  reasoning  fiiculties  of  indivi- 
duals. What  is  this  but  to  assume  against 
the  JGust,  that  Christ  did  not  estabUsh  a 
Church  before  the  evangelist  wrote;  and 
then  tell  the  people  that  they  were  to  pay 
the  same  regard  to  those  who  deny  the 
fact  as  to  the  Church  which  he  established? 
It  might  be  a  good  delusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  junta,  to  throw  away  a  fact  and  its  evi- 
dence, and  then  tell  you  to  establish  the  fact 
without  adducing  the  evidence,  because  they 
do  not  like  to  avow  its  truth :  I  prefer  keep- 
ing things  as  they  are;  I  hold  with  St  Au- 
gustine, that  I  would  not  know  upon  what 
rational  grounds  I  could  receive  the  Gospel, 
except  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church ;  an4 
I  must  know  the  witness  and  the  value  of 
his  testimony,  before  I  can  receive  its  results. 
The  Catholic  knows  the  Church  first,  and 
from  that  he  receives  the  Scriptures.  So  it 
was  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity^  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  and  thende  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 


«  Which,  nowy  of  these  two  opposed  masses 
of  intellect^  is  most  likely  to  catch  the  true 
meaning  of  the  texts !  Wnidi  of  the  two  inter- 
pretations have  we  most  reason  to  suppose  free 
from  the  distortions  of  prejudice  f  Common 
sense  answers  the  question :  that  which  is  di- 
rectly against  the  interests  of  the  interpreters^ 

I  state  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Protestant 
mass  of  intellect,  to  have  the  decision  in 
iavor  of  its  own  cause ;  and  for  private  judg- 
ment, because  it  has  been  condemned  by  the 
public  tribunal.    White  says : 

<*  Europe  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope,  and  eveiy  member  of  his  dergr  was 
raised,  by  the  common  crpinion,  to  a  ra^  and 
dignity  to  which  even  kmgs  bowed  their  head. 
The  meanest  priest  claimed  and  enjoyed  ex- 
emptions which  were  often  denied  to  tne  first 
nobles  of  the  land.  Wealth  and  honors  were 
theirs;  the  law  shrunk  before  them,  when 
guilt  and  piety  were  ready  to  throw  a  cloak  on 
their  vices.  The  Church  had,  for  many  ages, 
been  in  the  possession  of  unrivalled  power  on 
earth,  when,  at  the  rousiDg  voice  of  a  few  ob- 
scure men,  who  questioned  the  foundation  'of 
that  mighty  structure,  a  large  portion  of  tho^e 
that  might  have  continued  under  its  shelter, 
unanlmouslT  dedared  that  the  whole  was  a 
work  of  delusion,  which  had  sprung  from  an 
original,  unexamined  error.  Such  was  the  una- 
nimoua  conviction  of  all  the  Protestants,  when 
no  bias  but  that  of  a  contrary  tendency  could 
exist  in  their  minds.  If  common  tenae^  there- 
fore, must  be  the  interpreter  of  divine  autho- 
rity, conveyed  to  us  in  human  language,  this 
fact  alone  suffices  to  point  the  side  to  which 
that  plain  and  faithnif  guide  gives  its  sanc- 
tion." 

The  conunencement  of  this  rhapsody  is  a 
series  of  untruths,  not  a  whit  the  more  vene- 
rable for  their  frequent  repetition  by  our  op- 
ponents, from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterl>ury 
to  the  most  ignorant  stump  bawler.  There 
was  no  period  during  a  long  course  of  years 
when  Europe  was  less  under  the  influence  of 
Rome  than  the  very  moment  selected.  So  far 
from  the  clergy  holding  the  place  described, 
they  were  in  many  instances  jusUy  censun^ 
for  great  misconduct,  and  convicted  and  pun- 
ished for  their  crimes:  not  only  were  their 
vices  condemned  bv  their  superiors,  but  they 
were  magnified  and  distorteo,  and  multiplied 
by  the  people,  who  thus  sought  to  palliate 
their  own ;  and  shorn  of  many  of  her  privi- 
leges; as  also  stripped  of  several  of  her  ac- 
quired prerogatives,  the  Church,  thou^  ^e 
had,  during  previous  ages,  possessed  great 
power,  was  now  a  butt  for  every  tyro  at 
calumny,  a  theme  for  every  unprincipled 
satirist:  an  object  of  plunder  to  every  petty 
pillage-loving  lordling,  and  though  sound  in 
her  Siith,  wanting  reformation  in  her  disci- 
pline: like  a  stately  vessel  which,  had  been 
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ong  tossed  in  a  tempestuous  ocean,  and  now 
returned  to  harbor  with  her  timbers  good, 
and  her  hull  uninjured,  but  her  cordage  worn, 
her  rigging  in  disorder,  and  her  sails  Sittered ; 
she  was  more  unseemly  to  the  eye  than  in 
fiivor  with  her  surveyors*  It  was  in  such  a 
moment  as  this,  that  adiaappointed,  ambitious 
friar  began  to  complain,  and  soon  found  as- 
sociates, whose  unrestnuned  passions  found 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume, 
their  long  looked-for  sanction;  yet  the  con- 
gregated band  of  discordant  separatists,,  was 
but  a  miserable  minority  of  ^  single  patri- 
archate of  the  Western  Cliurch.  White  may 
boast,  if  he  will,  of  the  unanimous  convic- 
tion of  contradictory  divisions,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  the  authority  of  t^e 
tribunal  which  pronounced  them  all  equally 
in  error. 

If  common  sense  be  the  interpreter  of  di- 
vine authority  conveyed  to  us  in  human  lan- 
guage, and  that  common.sense  is  to  be  found 
on  tne  side  of  the  vast  majority,  White's  fact 
fails  him :  and  our  fact  being  applied  to  this 
principle,  suffices  to  point  out  the  guide  which 
he  seeks,  in  that  Church  which  pre-existed  to 
the  Gospels;  from  which  the  Scriptures  re- 
ceived that  testimony  without  which  they 
would  be  a  dead  letter;  which  tanght  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  before  those  Scnptures 
were  written ;  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
early  controvertists,  decided  who  held  their 
true  meaning;  which  preserved  them  through 
centuries  of  persecution,  and  ages  of  anarchy, 
and  presents  them  to  us  this  day,  together 
with  the  history  of  their  perversion,  and  theu' 
application,  and  the  evidence  of  their  author- 
ity. If  common  sense  be  that  which  is  most 
common,  which  is  Catholic,  which  is  predo- 
minant in  every  age  and  in  every  nation  of 
Christianity,  and  whieh  now,  as  in  every  other 
age,  is  the  expressed  conviction  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Christian,  that  is,  the  civilized 
world,  that  common  sense  informs  us  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  united  to  the  Bish- 
«)p  of  Rome  as  its  head,  and  the  centre  of  its 
anitv,  has  been  established  by  Christ  to  give 
his  doctrine  with  infallible  certainty,  down  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world;  and  as  that 
doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  correct  expla- 
nation of  the  written  law  where  it  is  ambigu- 
ous, that  Church  could  not  be  the  correct 
teacher  of  his  law,  if  she  could  mislead  us  in 
that  interpretation,  nor  would  he  send  her  to 
teach  and  command  us  to  hear  error  from  her 
lips;  and  if  she  errs,  to  what  source  shall  we 
turn  for  certain  knowledge^  Thus,  White's 
effort  was  to  delude  his  readers  into  the  very 
vieions  circle  in  which  they  falsely  charge  us 
with  moving,  or  to  the  alternative  which  he 
gives,  private  and  fallible  judgment,  which 
would  establiBh  that  a  thousimd  oontradle- 


tions  are  all  divine  inspu^tions  of  truth,  com- 
munications firom  heaven. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

ChaHesian,  8.  C,  Dec,  13, 1827. 

LETTER  L. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
cf  America. 

My  Friends,— I  now  ky  before  you  the 
concluding  passages  of  White's  third  letter. 

"The  Reformed  Chmtdies  are  taxed  with 
their  variatumsy  as  if,  like  Rome,  they  had 
pledged  their  existence  upon  infi^bility.  They 
have,  indeed,  varied  and  dissented  from  eadh 
other ;  with  this  difference  froki  the  oracular 
Church  of  the  Vatican,  that  they  have  not  dis- 
guised their  proceedings,  nor  set  up  an  Inqui- 
sition as  the  guard  of  their  imity." 

This  again  insinuates  a  plain  &Isehood, 
viz.  that  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  result  of  the  existence  of  the  Inquisition. 
When  White  wrote  those  letters,  the  Inqui- 
sition did  not  exist  in  Spain,  it  did  not  exist 
in  Portugal,  it  did  not  exist  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, it  did  not  exist  in  the  East  Indies,  it  di4 
not  exist  in  France,  neither  could  it  be  said 
to  exist  in  Italy :  it  never  existed  in  any 
other  part  of  tlie  world :  and  the  Cathobc 
Church  was  and  is  in  unity,  though  no  such 
tribunal  is  now  placed  as  its  guard:  she  was 
in  unity  during  twelve  centuries  before  its 
institution :  nor  has  the  Irish  Catholic  been 
drawn  away  from  that  unity  by  the  confisca- 
tions, the  plunderings,  the  immoral  and  im- 
pious encouragement  to  children  by  bribing 
them  with  the  family  property  for  their  se- 
duction, by  the  imprisonments,  the  banish- 
ments, the  gibbetings,  and  the  worse  than 
pagan  oppression  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  sought  and  continues  to  seek  its 
preservation.  I  say  the  Church  of  England, 
because  with  a  very  few  honorable  except 
tions,  it  is  her  supreme  head,  her  bench  of 
Bishops,  and  her  clergy  and  their  connexions, 
who  have  devised,  and  executed  and  perpetu- 
ated this  worse  than  Dioclesian's  code,  to 
continue  which.  White  himself  has  given  his 
aid.  *'  The  only  security  of  ToUraiion  must  be 
a  certain  degree  of  intolerance,  in  regard  to 
its  enemies ;  as  prisons  in  the  freest  govern- 
ments are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom."  For  this  he  "  volunteered  his  testi- 
mony in  the  great  pending  cause," — ^when 
the  question  was  concerning  the  repeal  of 
this  code  which  is  to  England  a  mantle  of 
disgrace!  Yet  this  is  the  man  who  writes 
of  an  Inquisition ! ! ! — ^The  unity  of  doctrine 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ha^  subsisted 
and  continues  to  subsist  as  well  in  affliction 
as  in  prosperity,  equally  firm  and  complete 
under  the  persecution  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  the  King  of  England,  as  in  the 
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free  States  of  this  continent,  or  in  the  Spanish 
dominions,  or  throughout  the  rest  of  Catholic 
Europe,  where  every  man  has  perfect  free- 
dom of  conscience.  This  precions  passage 
admits  what  could  not  be  denied,  that  no 
Protestant  Church  can  be  certain  that  it 
teaches  the  doctrine'  of  Christ:  I  do  not  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  '*  disguising  their 
proceedings." 

"  But  while  the  lore  of  truth  compelled  the 
^formers  to  expose  themselret  to  the  insults 
and  raillery  of  tneir  mortal  enemies,  by  break- 
ing into  parties  upon  the  more  abstruse  points 
of  divimty;  not  eren  a  doubt  has  disturbed 
theur  unanimity  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
title  to  divine  supremacy,  br  which  Borne  oom- 
numds  intellectual  homage. 

There  is  nothing  more  natural  than  that 
all  who  withdraw  rrom  unity  should  assert 
that  it  is  not  necessary ;  that  all  who  oppose 
the  decisions  of  a  tribunal,  should  deny  its 
authority.  This  is  an  admi^ble  unity !  But 
what  are  the  more  abstruse  points  of  oivinity  ? 
Whether  God  is  one  in  nature^  and  three  in 
mibsistence.  The  truth  of  this  which  is  the 
most  abstruse  point  of  divinity,  is  for  instance, 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  human  sagacity; 
but  by  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  &t  that 
God  said  such  was  his  nature  and  subsis- 
tence. If  he  said  so ;  all  ihey  who  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  correct,  all 
they  who  deny  it  are  in  error :  the  want  of 
unity  which  we  charge  upon  Protestants  is 
not  a  want  of  unity  of  opmion,  but  a  want  of 
unity  of  doctrine,  want  of  unity  of  Faith. 
What  White  calls  the  abstruse  points  of 
divinity  are  the  doctrines  which  Uhrist  re- 
vealed to  man,  and  he  acknowledges  that  the 
Reformers,  as  he  calls  them,  ''break  into 
parties'*  respecting  those  doctrines.  It  is  clear 
that  as  a  body  they  teach  glaring  contradic- 
tions ;  it  is  equally  plain  tbit  some,  if  not  all 
of  them,  must  teach  what  contradicts  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  no  one  of  them  can 
give  us  certainty  that  the  contradiction  is  not 
taught  by  itself;  thus,  by  the  avowal  of 
Wmte  and  of  the  junta,  in  no  Protestant 
communion  can  a  person  have  certamty  that 
he  does  not  contradict  what  the  Saviour 
taught  Mark  then  the  state  to  which  upon 
their  principle  Christendom  is  reduced.  The 
Roman  CalJiolic  Church  says  that  it  will 
give  the  doctrines  of  revelation  with  infallible 
certainty.  "  No,"  they  exclaim,  •*  neither  you 
nor  we,  nor  any  other  body  can  so  give 
tiiem."  Of  course  no  human  being  can  be 
certain  that  he  knows  what  God  has  taught 
Faith  is  the  belief  of  what  God  has  tau^t ; 
that  belief  must  be  founded  upon  certainty : 
by  destroying  certainty,  they  subvert  Faith: 

**  That,  indeed,  was  the  only  point  of  contro- 


versy which  common  sense  could  decide  ;  and 
the  renunciation  of  all  the  worldly  advantages 
to  whidi  the  Roman  Chuitch  invited  the  Refor- 
mers, had  left  thmr  judgment  unbiassed.** 

Suppose  I  grant  the  truth  of  the  first  sup- 
position; history  forbids  me  to  grant  that  of 
the  second,  llie  Reformers,  as  they  are 
called,  had  almost  all  their  worldljr  motives 
against  the  truth.  The  first  princes  who  in 
(^rmany  and  in  England  protected  the  dog- 
matizers,  had  their  worst  passions  to  gratify  : 
and  found  that  gratification  opposed  by  tha 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  sanctioned  ?y 
the  Reformers,  Luther,  Melaneihon,  Corvin, 
Bucer,  Adam,  Leningue,  Wintferte,  M elander. 
Crammer,  &c.  They  renounced  no  worldly 
advantages  to  which  the  Roman  Church  in- 
vited them. 

**  Other  disputes  in  divinity  must  be  settled 
by  a  long,  difficult  and  labonous  process  of  in- 

Suiry ;  but  a  privilege  is  a  matter  of  fact  which. 
'  not  evidently  proved,  becomes  a  nonentity.*' 

I  thought  that  the  Scriptures  made  **  divi- 
nity" very  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity,  [so 
that]  all  who  could  read  the  Scriptures,  might 
understand  divinity,  but  it  seems  White  is 
coming  back  to  his  Catholic  principles,  that 
common  sense  will  first  exhibit  to  you  a 
witness,  and  the  witness  will  then  testify 
what  God  revealed.  This  is  our  Catholic 
principle. 

"Now,  the  peculiar  privilege  claimed  by 
Rome,  easentially  precluaes  doubtful  proofs  of 
its  existence.  A  aoubiful  gift  firom  Qod  with  a 
view  to  remove  doubt,  is  a  mockery  of  his  wis- 
dom. If  the  common  ttente  of  many  learned  and 
unbiassed  minds  is  found  to  agree  in  denying 
that  the  Scripture  passages  allied  by  Rome, 
in  fiivor  of  her  miraculous  infaUihility,  contain 
a  clear  promise  of  that  gift,  or  describe  in  whom, 
and  how  it  was  to  exist  after  the  decease  of  the 
Apostles;  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  and  his 
Church  must  be  visionary.'" 

By  no  means,  until  it  is  first  shown  that 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  knowinffthe  truth 
of  a  fiict  but  firom  the  Scripture.  This  is  the 
old  fikllacy :  to  assert  that  our  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  infiilllble  tribunal  is  derived 
only  from  the  Scripture :  and,  that  the  com- 
man  sense  of  a  minority  is  the  proper  rule  for 
interpreting  the  Scripture.  Now  we  admit 
neither  position ;  we  say  that  before  the  Scrip- 
ture was  written,  evidence  existed  of  the 
facts  that  Christ  had  made  St  Peter  head  of 
the  Church,  and  that  this  office  was  to  con- 
tinue with  his  successors,  and  that  Christ 
made  that  Church  the  inikllible  witness  of 
his  doctrine.  Common  sense  ob8er?ed  and 
acknowledged  these  facts  before  St  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel,  tiierefore  it  is  not  from 
that  Gospel  the  proof  was  first  had,  although 
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that  Gospel  was  the  first  written  portion  of 
the  New  Testament;  and  what  conunon 
Hense  then  without  the  aid  of  Gospel,  knew 
to  be  facts,  might  be  exhibited  as  facts  to  us, 
although  they  should  never  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  sacred  volume. 

Again,  suppose  I  were  to  admit  that 
amongst  the  Protestants  there  were  ^many 
learned  and  unbiassed  minds:  I  hope  it 
would  be  admitted  that  amongst  the  Catho- 
lics there  were  also  many  learned  and  un- 
biassed minds:  and  if,  as  is  the  fact,  the 
Catholics  are  four  times  as  numerous,  as  all 
the  Protestant  sects  united,  I  have  four  times 
as  many  learned  and  unbiassed  minds  for 
the  Catholic,  as  I  have  for  the  Protestant 
explanation,  unless  the  senseless,  arrogant 
ana  untenable  position  were  taken  that  a 
Catholic  cannot  be  as  leam&d  or  as  unbiassed 
as  a  Protestant  In  Great  Britain  this  has 
been  attempted,  and  in  America  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  amongst  some  Protestants 
to  take  the  same  ground;  but  like  many 
other  old  British  follies  it  is  on  the  wane. 
Thus  if  common  sense  of  learned  men  with 
equally  unbiassed  minds,  or  minds  equally 
biassea  to  opposite  sides,  be  the  proper 
interpreter  oi  Scripture  passages:  common 
fiense  being  the  sense  of  the  great  majority^ 
not  that  of  the  small  minority^  the  Catholic 
explanation  is  that  which  is  correct  and  not 
doubtful. 

In  all  this  I  have  given  to  White  an  unfair 
advantage,  because  I  have  not  pressed  what 
I  could  and  what  is  the  fact,  that  when 
without  the  aid  of  Scripture,  I  learned  the 
mfallibility  of  the  Church,  from  common 
sense,  I  tlien  learned  from  the  same  source 
that  this  infhllible  Church  and  not  her  dis- 
united opponents,  was  the  tribunal  to  give 
me  its  accurate  meaning.  To  admit  a  Pro- 
testant interpretation  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  like  setting  up  the  rejected  glosses  of  a 
non-suited  litigant,  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  decision  of  a  supreme  court  of 
appeals. 

"  The  negative  proof,  in  such  cases, — ^the  ab- 
sence of  a  dear  title— has  the  strength  of  de- 
monstration. Nothing  can  weaken  its  force 
npoD  a  candid  mind,  but  the  very  common  habit 
of  starting  away  firom  newly  discovered  truth  in 
fear  of  its  consequences,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously condemned. 

"  I  am  aware  that,  unaUe  as  you  must  be  to 
find » direct  and  sufficient  answer  to  this  argu- 
nient,*luid  inclined  to  admit  its  truth,  as  an 
honest  mind  will  make  you ;  yet  a  crowd  of 
such  consequences  will  deter  you  from  the  path 
•  into  which  reason  is  ready  to  lead  you. — ^A 
Church  subject  to  error  and  division ! — You 
^hrink  firom  such  an  inference,  without  remark- 
ing that  the  preconceived  and  unproved  neces- 


sity of  having  an  infidlible  Church,  is  the  true 
and  only  source  of  that  illogical  process,  by 
which  you  have  endeavored  to  establish  the 
certain  existence  of  in£sdlibility,  upon  the  un- 
certain sense  of  a  few  words  of  the  GkispeL" 

The  whole  of  this  is  now  but  empty 
sotuid,  and  false  suggestion ;  because  it  is 
not  upon  the  uncertain  meaning  of  a  few 
words  of  the  Gospel,  but  upon  a  notorious 
fact,  as  also  upon  the  very  nature  of  fiuth, 
that  we  establish  the  certain  existence  of  in- 
fallibility. Those  I  have  before  given  as 
our  positive  arguments,  hence  we  have  a 
clear  title,  and  it  is  un&ir  to  say  that  we 
have  not 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  upon  this 
topic  by  stating  that  our  opponents  avow 
that  they  cannot  with  certainty  know  or 
teach  wliat  Grod  has  revealed,  and  yet  they 
assume  to  be  teachers  of  God*s  law !  I !  They 
state  that  our  unity  is  the  result  of  persecu- 
ting those  who  differ  from  us.  We  have 
suffered  more,  at  least  four  times  more,  from 
Protestant  persecutors,  within  tiiree  centu- 
ries, than  all  the  victims  of  the  Inquisitjpn 
have  endured  throughout  the  world  since  the 
establishment  of  that  tribunal ;  and  the  In- 
quisition is  not  a  religious  but  a  political 
tribunal,  which  has  never  existed  as  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  institution;  it  was. found  only 
in  a  very  few  Catholic  nations,  and  only  dur- 
ing particular  epochs :  its  victims  have  not 
b^n  Protestants,  seldom  has  a  Protestant 
been  convicted  in  its  court,  but  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  its  prisoners  were  delinquents  in 
the  most  atrocious  degree  against  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  nature,  who  in  any  civilized, 
and  even  in  many  savage  nations,  would  be 
given  up  to  inmmous  capital  punishment; 
others  were  criminals  who  suffered  for  va^ 
nous  heavy  transgressions  of  law  relating 
to  general  religion,  such  as  sacrilege ;  others 
whom  the  Inquisition  gave  to  the  Bre,  would 
indeed  in  New  England,  or  in  old  England, 
have  only  been  hanged  for  witchcraft  and 
sorcery.  Our  unity  is  not  a  result  of  the 
Inquisition,  but  of  our  belief  in  the  compe- 
tencv'of  the  Church  to  testify  to  us  with 
infallible  certainty  the  revelation 'of  God. 
In  this  belief  the  vast  majority  of  Christen- 
dom now  is,  and  has  been  always  united. 
The  Church  then  assumes  to  be  the  teacher 
of  God's  doctrine,  because  she  knows  that 
doctrine  with  in&llible  certainty > 

Nor  is  this  certainty  grounded  upon  the 
vicious  semblance  of  reasoning  which  our 
opponents  impute  to  us;  but  upon  the  no- 
torious facts,  that  before  the  Scriptures  were 
written,  Christ  formed  the  Church,  com- 
missioned her  to  teach,  commanded  men  to 
hear,  and  promised  that  he  would  lead  her 
into  all  truth,  and  remain  with  her  to  the 
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end  of  the  world  that  she  mi^ht  be  enabled 
to  fulfil  her  high  duty  of  teaching.  And 
although  when  the  Scriptures  were  written 
those  fects  were  recorded  upon  the  sacred 

afe,  still  they  were  true  and  notorious 
ore  the  record  was  made,  and  would  have 
continued  equally  true  and  notorious  though 
the  Gospel  never  had  been  written.  Each 
division  testifies  truly  of  itself;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  when  she  savs,  **By  virtue  of 
the  divine  commission  I  will  with  infallible 
certainty  exhibit  to  you  the  doctrines  of  the 
Most  High;"  and  the  so  called  Reformers, 
when  they  say,  **  We  are  Jiot  certain  which 
are  the  doctrines  of  Heaven,  we  pretend  to 
no  infallibility,  but  we  will  tell  you  our  opm- 
ions"  We  want  no  cjnntons,  we  desire  the 
testimony  of  doctrina,  lor  the  foundation  of 
our  Faith.  Faith  is  the  belief  of  what  God 
teaches,  not  of  what  might  be  human  opinion. 
Yours,  &c.,  B,  C. 

Charleston,  S,  C,  Dec,  17, 1827. 


LETTER  U. 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 
My  FiiiBKDs :  I  proceed  to  consider  White's 
fourth  letter,  the  title  of  which  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  A  specimen  of  the  unity  exhibited  by  Rome. 
Roman  Catholic  distinction  between  infallibili- 
ty in  doctrine,  and  liability  to  misconduct.  Con- 
Be<}uence8  of  this  distinctioa  Roman  Catholic 
umty  and  invariableness  of  Faith,  a  delusion. 
Scriptural  unity  of  faith." 

He  commences  his  letter  with  the  appa^ 
rent  &imeas  of  quoting  only  from  ourselves 
for  our  own  condemnation. 

" '  So  long  since  as  the  council  of  Vienne  (I 
quote  the  words  of  your  great  clumipion,  Bos- 
suet,  translated  by  your  apologist  Mr.  Butler*) 
a  great  prelate,  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to 
prepare  matters  to  be  treated  upon,  laid  down 
for  a  groundwork  to  the  whole  assembly,  that 
they  ought  to  reform  t/ie  Church  in  the  head 
andmemhers.  The  great  schiBm  which  happened 
soon  after,  made  this  saying  corrent,  not  among 
particular  doctors  only,  as  Gerson,  Peter  d' Ailly, 
and  other  great  men  of  those  times,  but  tn 
etn^ncilt  too;  and  nothing  was  more  frequently 
repeated  in  those  of  i'lM  and  Cofistance,  What 
happened  in  the  council  of  Basil,  where  a  refor- 
mation was  unfortunately  eluded,  and  the 
Church  re-involved  in  new  divifuons,  is  well 
known.'  Such  is  the  picture  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  drawn  by  the  most  able  as 
well  as  cautious  of  her  divines." 

Not  a  word  is  here  said  of  reforming  doc- 
trine. 


♦  "  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh,  p. 
U66, 1st  ed.** 


To  ^ow  the  want  of  that  candor  to  which 
he  pretends,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  me 
to  give  you  the  entire  paragraph  which  he 
has  garbled. 

"  History  of  the  Variations  of  ike  Protectant 
Churches,**  Book  L 
"A  reformation  of  Church  discipline  was 
wished  for,  several  ages  since.  '  Who  will  grant 
me,'  cried  St.  Bernard,  'to  see,bef<»«I  die,  the 
Church  of  God  such  as  she  was  in  primitive 
times  V  If  this  h(dy  man  had  any  thing  to  re- 
gret at  his  death,  itVas,  that  he  had  not  seen 
so  happy  a  change.  His  whole  life  long,  he  be- 
moaned the  grievances  of  the  Church.  He  never 
ceased  giving  notice  of  them  to  the  people,  the 
dcrgy,  the  Bishops,  the  Popes  themselves.  Nor 
did  ue  conceal  his  sentiments  on  tliis  head  from 
his  own  religious,  who  partook  of  his  affliction 
in  their  solitude,  and  so  much  the  more  grate- 
fully extolled  the  divine  goodness,  wliich  had 
drawn  them  to  it,  as  the  world  was  more  imi- 
versally  corrupted.  Disorders  had  but  increa.^^- 
ed  since  that  time.  The  Roman  Church,  the 
mother  of  Churches,  which  had  for  nine  whole 
ages,  by  setting  the  first  example  of  an  exact 
observance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  maintain- 
ed it  throughout  the  universe  to  her  utmost 
power,  was  not  exempt  from  evil" 

This  precedes  the  paragraph  quoted  by 
White ;  now  read  what  follows  his  quota- 
tion:— 

<*  The  disorders  of  the  clergy ,  chiefly  those  iii 
Qermany,  were  represented  in  tliia  manner  to 
Eupeniits  FV,  by  UardincU  Julian :  *  These  dis- 
orders,* said  he,  <  excite  the  people's  hatred 
against  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
should  they  not  be  corrected,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
lest  the  laity,  like  the  Hussites,  fall  foul  on  the 
cleigy  as  they  loudly  threaten  us.'  »If  the  cler- 
gy of  Germany  were  not  speedily  reformed,  he 
foretold,  that  to  the  heresy  of  Bohemia  al- 
though it  foere  extinguishedy  another  still  morv 
dangerous  tcould  i:4Kin  succeed;  *for  it  will  be 
said,'  proceeded  he,  *  thiit  the  cleigy  are  incor- 
rigible and  will  apply  no  remedy  to  their  disor- 
ders. When  they  shall  find  no  hopes  left  of 
our  amendment,'  contiaued  this  great  Cardinal, 
'  then  will  they  fall  upon  us.  The  minds  of  men 
are  big  with  expectation  of  what  measures  will 
be  taken,  and  fuU  ripe  they  seem  for  something 
tragical?  The  rancour  they  have  imbibed 
against  us  becomes  manifest ;  they  will  soou 
tmnk  it  an  agreeable  sacrifice  to  God,  to  plun- 
der and  abuse  ecclesiastics,  as  abandomKl  to 
extreme  disorders,  and  hatful  to  God  and  man 
The  now  but  small  remains  of  respect  to  the 
sacred  order,  will  shortly  be  quite  extinguished 
The  blame  of  these  abuses  will  be  thrown  on 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  will  be  redcoSed  the 
sc^e  cause  thereof,  because  it  had  negleded  to 
apply  tlte  necessary  remedy*  *  I  see,'  said  he, 
*  the  axe  is  at  the  root :  the  tree  begins  to  bend. 
andy  instead  of  propping  it  whilst  we  may.  we 
hasten  on  its  fim.'  He  foresees  a  speedy 'deso- 
lation in  the  German  clergy.    Hie  d^ire  of 
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takiiig  from  them  their  temporal  ^oods,  was  to 
be  the  first  spriiig  of  motion : '  bodies  and  souls/ 
says  he,  *  will  perish  together.  Qod  hides  from 
lis  the  prospect  of  our  dangers,  as  he  is  used  to 
do  with  those  he  designs  to  punish :  we  see  the 
fire  enkindled  before  us,  and  jet  run  headlong 
mto  it.' 

"  Thus  did  this  Cardinal,  the  greatest  man  of 
his  time,  lament  in  the  fifteentn  centurr  the 
abuses  of  those  days :  and  foresee  their  dread- 
lul  consequences ;  whereby  he  seems  to  have 
foretold  those  evils  which  Luther  was  just  eo- 
iug  to  involTe  all  Christendom  in,  beginning  by 
Germany  ;  nor  was  he  mistaken,  when  he  fore- 
boded that  a  despised  re/orfnation,  and  redou- 
bled hatred  against  the  clergy,  woidd  speedily 
bring  forth  a  sect  more  teryble  to  the  Church, 
than  that  of  the  Bohemians.  Under  lAUfief^s 
banner  did  this  sect  appear,  and  assnming  the 
title  of  lUformers^  gloned  they  had  fulfilled  all 
Christendom's  desires,  inasmuch  as  a  Reforma- 
Hon  had  kng  been  the  desire  of  Catholics,  peo- 
ple, doctors,  and  their  prelates.  In  order  there- 
f(Hre  to  authorize  this  pretended  Beformation, 
whatsoever  church-writers  had  said  against  the 
disorders  both  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
clergy,  waa  collected  with  great  industry.  But 
in  this  lay  manifest  deceit,  there  not  being  so 
much  as  one  of  all  the  passages  aUes^ed,  where- 
in those  doctors  ever  dreamt  of  altering  the 
Church's  Faith;  of  correcting  her  Worships 
which  chiefiiy  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Altar;  of  subverting  the  Aitihoritv  of  her  pre- 
lates, that  of  the  Pope  esbecially,  the  very 
scope  this  whole  Beformattonf  introduced  by 
Ltaher,  tended  to." 

Thus  in  those  desires  of  reformation  there 
was  no  expression  of  either  an  intention  or 
right  to  change  the  doctrine ;  and  however 
i^prehensible  the  conduct  of  several  of  the 
clergy  might  have  been,  there  was  no  desm- 
tion  from  the  fl^th,  no  variance  in  doctrine 
between  them  and  the  purest  and  most  holy 
members  of  the  Church.  The  writer  then 
proceeds  to  exhibit  what  he  asserts  to  be 
the  cause  why  reformation  was  eluded. 

''The  distinct  mention  of  the  vnfortimate 
cause  which  prevented  the  proposed  Reforma- 
tion, would  luive  given  more  color  and  individu- 
ality to  the  picture.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  revival  of 
the  ffreai  tehitxn^  which  for  fifty  years  had  lately 
kept  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  divided  be- 
tween two  or  three  Popes,  who  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  claimed  the  prerogative  of  vicars  of 
Christ:  it  was  a  fierce  contest  between  the 
council  of  Constance  and  Eugenius  lY,  the  Pope 
who  had  convened  it,  and  -^om  the  assembled 
Bishops  wished  to  reform :  it  was  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  issued  by  the  council  against 
Eugenius :  it  was  a  rival  council  convoked  at 
Ferrara  by  the  excommunicated  Pope,  where 
he  employed  the  same  arms  against  tne  Others 
assembled  at  Basil :  it  was,  in  fine,  the  triumph 
of  Rome  against  the  spirit  which  had  attempt- 
ed to  execute  the  work,  of  which  'great  pre- 


lates,' 'particular  doctors,*  and  '  councils  too,' 
spoke  so  frequently,  as  to  estabUdhi  it  into  a 
'current  saymg,'  that  the  Church  needed  t^ 
tfsimmheadanifnetnherB,  The  head,  unwill- 
ing to  be  refonned,  imprecated  the  curse  of 
Heaven  upon  the  manSera;  and  the  memberB 
finding  tlutt  head  incurable,  chose  for  them- 
selves another,  when  they  had  duly  devoted 
the  refractory  one  to  the  unquencnaUe  fire. 
Such  are  the  '  well-known'  events  which  took 
{dace  in  '  the  council  of  Baeil,  where  a  reforma- 
tion toot  unfortunately  elitded,  and  the  Church 
re^nvolved  in  new  diviaiom.*  " 

I  have  been  greatly  astonished  at  the 
number  of  mistakes  in  this  paragraph.  Be- 
foj^  I  examine  its  general  untruth  I  shall 
remark  upon  one  of  the  most  striking  par- 
ticulars merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
historical  accuracy  of  this  most  learned  M. 
A.,  B.  D.,  in  the  ifnioersity  of  Seville ;  lAceriF- 
tiate  of  Divinity  in  the  University  cf  Osuna ; 
formerly  Chaplain  Magistral  (Preacher)  to 
the  King  of  i^in,  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Seville :  Fellow,  and  once  Re^or,  of  the  col- 
lege  cf  Su  Mary  a  Jesu  of  the  same  town; 
Synodal  Examiner  of  the  Diocess  of  Cadiz; 
Member  cf  the  Royal  Academy  rf  BeUes-kt^ 
tres  of  Seville^  dk.,  cf^.:  now  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Enghind; — Atdhor  of  Doblt^ 
do^s  Letters  from  Spain :  supported  by  tiie 
recommendations  of^so  many  of  our  eminent 
American  clergymen. 

The  counoQ  of  Constaoee  was  convoked 
in  the  year  1413  by  Pope  John  XXIQ,  and  , 
its  first  session  was  held  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember of  the  following  year ;  it  having  been 
opened  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  John 
aXUI*  and  Gregory  XII,  havmg  resigned 
their  pretensions  to  the  Papacy  in  1415,  and 
the  anti-Pope  Benedict  Xu,  having  been  de- 
posed in  1417.  Martin  V  was  elected  in 
.that  year,  and  the  last  session  of  the  eoundl 
was  held  on  the  32d  of  April,  1418.  Pope 
Martin  V  lived  to  the  year  1431,  which  was 
thirteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  and  was  succeeded  by  Euge- 
nius IV,  in  that  year ;  which  was  eighteen 
years  after  the  convmtion  of  the  covmcil  of 
Constance.  Yet  this  accurate  historian  and 
his  abettors -make  Eufienius  convene  this 
council  so  many  years  before  he  was  Pope : 
and  make  him  enter  into  a  fierce  contest 
with  a  council  with  which  he  had  no  dififor- 
ence.  This  will  sufiice  to  show  how  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  state- 
ments of  fiict  in  this  book.  In  a  variety  of 
other  passafiee  a  like  ignorance  and  maccu- 
racy  is  maimbsted. 

I  shall  not  however  deny  that  there  was  a 
serious  diiferenoe  between  Pope  Ehigenios 
and  the  Bishops  assembled  at  &uil,  but  the 
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nature  of  that  difference  is  un&irly  exhibited 
by  this  uncandid  writer.  In  order  fully  to 
understand  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  know  something  of  the  history  of 
what' White  calls  the  gretU  schismy  and  then 
to  see  its  sequel  in  Siis  most  melancholy 
epoch  of  the  Uhurch. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century, 
Bertnmd  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  France, 
was  elected  Pope :  and  m  place  of  going  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned,  he  ordered  the  Cai6U 
nals  and  others  to  meet  him  at  Lyons,  where 
his  inauguration  took  place  in  the  Church  of 
St  Justus  on  Sunday  the  14th  of  November, 
1305;  he  taking  the  name  of  Clement  V. 
After  passing  the  intermediate  time  in  other 
parts  of  France,  he  came  to  Avignon  in  the 
sj^ring  of  1309,  where  he  took  up  his  abode ; 
and  cued  on  his  way  towards  Bordeaux,  in 
1314.  His  successor,  John  XXII,  a  French- 
man, was  also  crowned  at  I^ons,  and  resi- 
ded at  Avignon :  meantime  Italy  became  a 
prey  to  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibbelines  and  to 
other  parties  of  marauders :  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria, especially,  went  to  Rome  and  roused  the 
passions  o(  the  people  against  John,  whom 
he  accused  of  a  variety  of  crimes,  especially 
of  not  residing  in  his  see,  though  frequently 
besought,  and  usurpmg  an  authority  to  which 
he  had  no  chiim;  he  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition  against  the  Pope,  and  asked  the 
crowd  if  they  desired  to  elect  in  his  stead 
one,  who,  thus  improperly  and  invalidly  se- 
looted,  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  The 
partizans  of  this  fiiction  used  all  means  to 
vilify  the  character  of  John.  Two  years 
afterwards,  this  anti-Pope  made  his  suomis- 
sion  to  John,  who  died  about  four  years  sub- 
sequently, on  the  4th  of  DecemDec,  1334. 
He  was  succeeded  by  another  Frenchman, 
Benedict  XIL  The  Romans  sent  a  request 
to  Benedict  that  he  would  go  to  the  capital 
city ;  he  stated  it  to  be  his  intention ;  but  sub- 
sequently finding  the  States  of  Italy  in  tur- 
moil, he  remained  at  Avignon,  ana  died  in 
1 342.  Clement  VI,  another  Frenchman,  was 
his  successor.  At  this  time  Joan,  Queen  of 
Naples,  who,  as  countess  of  Provence,  owned 
Avignon,  bemg  in  great  want  of  money,  sold 
that  city  to  the  Holy  See ;  which  sale  was 
ratified  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  such 
ratification  being  requu!ed  for  this  sale,  as 
Avignon  was  a  fief  of  the  empire.  The  rati- 
fication took  place  in  1348;  Clement  died  in 
1363;  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VI,  a 
Frenchman,  who  died  in  September,  1362, 
and  was  succeeded  by  another  Frenchman, 
Urban  V.  This  preliate  determined  upon 
going  to  Rome,  but  when  m  1366  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  his  removal,  the 
King  of  France  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
dissuade  him  therefirom ;  amongst  those  who 


muticularly  urged  him  to  go,  was  the  fiunous 
PetrarcL  In  April  1 367  Urban  departed  from 
Avignon  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of 
October,  of  the  same  year,  sixty-three  years 
since  Benedict  XI  left  that  city ;  here  he  staid, 
nearly  three  years,  and  returned  to  Avignon, 
to  endeavor  as  he  said  to  reconcile  the  French 
and  English  nations  then  opposed  to  each 
other;  he  died  at  Avignon  on  the  19th  of 
December  of  that  year ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  another  Frenchman,  Gregory  XI,  who  was 
consecrated  on  the  vigil  of  jGpiphany,  1371. 
The  Roman  people  sent  to  request  his  resi- 
dence, and  he  declared  his  determination  to 
comply  with  their  very  reasonable  invitation. 
In  August  1376  U  was  again  waited  upon 
by  the  Roman  aimMissadors,  and  was  assured 
by  several  that  his  neglect  would  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences.    The  King  of 
France  used  every  effort  to  detain  him  at 
Avignon.    The  Pope  left  this  city  on  the  1 3th 
of  ^ptember,  1376,  and  arrived  in  Rome  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1377:  many  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  his  return  to  Avignon, 
but  he  died  at  Rome  on  the  7th  of  ft&rch, 
1378 :  shortly  after  his  death  the  great  schism 
commenced.    I  thought  it  necessary  to  lay 
before  you  this  sketch  of  history,  tiiat  yon 
might  be  better  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  nature  of  that  calamitous  evenL 
You  will  observe  that  between  the  persons 
who  desired  that  the  Pope  should  reside  at 
Rome,  and  those  who  wished  his  residence 
at  Avignon,  there  was  a  perfect  accord  and 
consent  upon  every  doctrine  of  Faith :  also, 
they  agreed  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  and 
ought  to  be  the  visible  head  of  the  Chnrdi, 
and  that  this  Church  was  but  one  body,  from 
which  any  separation  would  be  unlawful, 
schismatical  and  criminal.     You  will  also 
observe  the  difference  between  schism  which 
is  an  obstinate  separation  of  one's  self  from 
the  obedience  due  to  the  proper  oflScers  of 
the  Church,  and  a  disposition  to  obey  that 
proper  authority,  but  a  doubt  as  to  wmeh  of 
two  contending  parties  holds  it,  or  a  mistake 
in  the  decision,  whereby  a  person  innocently 
adheres  to  the  person  who  is  the  usurper. 
You  will  also  observe  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween schism  itself  and  heresy,  which  is  an 
obstinate  refusal  to  believe  what  God  has 
revealed.    I  now  proceed  to  say  that  sup- 
posing a  disputed  election  for  any  oflSce  in 
this  Union,  and  that  a  number  of  ifke  citizens 
did  adhere  to  one  candidate,  asserting  that 
he  was  properly  and  constitutionally  chosen, 
whilst  a  number  of  others  adhered  to  his  op- 
ponent, alleging  that  he  was  the  constitu- 
tional officer :  suppose  this  to  be  the  case  in 
the  office  of  our  President,  and  that  several 
of  the  States  adhered  to  one,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  another ;  that  the  Congress  vrsB 
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in  like  manner  divided;  however  unfortu- 
nate such  a  state  of  things  might  be,  still 
both  parties  would  acknowledge  the  consti- 
tntional  doctrine,  yet  each  would  call  the 
other  an  usurping  faction.  Still  would  our 
constitution  subsist  After  various  fruitless 
efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  state  of  things, 
suppose  a  convention  of  the  States  to  assem- 
ble and  to  depose  or  drive  to  a  resignation 
the  rival  pretenders,  and  to  elect  a  new  Pre- 
aident  and  re-unite  the  Congas,  would  not 
our  constitution  have  survived  the  storm? 
Would  not  our  President  be  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor of  those  who  had  previously  held  that 
office  ?  Would  he  not  have  the  aame  pow- 
ers which  the  constitution  gave  to  them? 
And  would  we  not  be  the  same  body  that 
we  were  before?  I  shall  show  you  in  my 
next  that  our  case  is  even  better  than  what 
I  have  now  described,  in  that  period  which 
is  denominated  the  great  sckism.  But  I  must 
reserve  this  for  my  next. 

Yours,  &c,  B.  C. 

CharUsUmy  8.  C,  Jan.  14, 1837. 


LETTER  LU. 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America, 

My  Friends, — The  object  which  I  have 
in  view  is  to  show  you  that  during  the  great 
schism^  neither  party  deviated  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  but  all  those  concerned 
in  it  held  a  common  faith :  and  also,  that  the 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  not 
lost  bv  the  melancholy  occurrences  of  that 
period. 

In  my  last  I  have  shown  you  how  the 
Popes  came  to  reside  at  Avignon  during  the 
Hpace  of  about  seventy  years:  though  resid- 
ing in  France,  they  were  still  Bishops  of 
Rome,  heads  of  the  Church,  and  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter.  You  will  easily  conceive 
how  the  citizens  of  Rome  must  have  been 
mortified  and  displeased  at  this  abandonment 
of  their  city:  and  how  when  Gregory  XI 
died  amongst  them  axid  the  Cardinals,  whose 
right  it  was  to  elect  his  successor,  were  to 
meet  not  at  Avignon  but  at  Rome,  the  people 
naturallv  dreading  that  if  a  Frenchman  were 
chosen  he  might  continue  to  hold  his  court 
at  Avignon,  began  to  crv  out  for  a  Roman,  or 
at  all  events,  an  Italian  Pope ;  threatening  that 
if  any  other  was  chosen  they  would  revenge 
it  npon  his  electors.  In  this  state  of  things, 
Bartholemew  de  Preffuano,  Archbishop  of 
Bari,  was  selected.  When  this  came  to  be 
known,  several  persons  mistook  the  title  for 
the  name,  and  under  the  impression  that  the 
Cardinals  had  fixed  upon  John  de  Bar,  a 
Frenchman,  they  broke  into  the  Conclave  and 
assailed  the  electors,  who  fled  in  different 
directions.    Others  under  the  impression  that 


the  Cardinal  of  St  Peter's  was  elected,  vio- 
lently seized  upon  him,  clothed  him  with  the 
Pontifical  habits,  and  began  to  pay  him  the 
usual  marks  of  respect  This  Cardinal  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  been  chosen,  and 
would  never  be  Pope,  upon  which  the  dis- 
appointed crowd  abused  him. 

Next  day  the  Archbishop  of  Bari  informed 
the  magistrates  of  his  election,  but  added  that 
he  could  do  nothing  until  the  Cardinals  would 
make  the  usual  proclamation,  and  give  him 
possession.  About  a  dozen  of  the  Sacred 
CoUege  were  brought  together,  who  pro- 
claimed him  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Urban 
VI,  and  gave  him  possession,  and  assisted  at 
his  coronation  on  the  eighteenth  day  after, 
which  was  Easter  Sunday ;  and  on  the  sub- 
seouent  day  they  wrote  to  inform  the  Cardie 
nals  who  were  at  Avignon,  that  the  election 
had  been  free  and  canonical. 

Meantime  a  number  of  the  French  Cardi- 
nals wrote  to  their  king  that  the  election  was 
invalid  and  uncanoniciU,  because  of  the  want 
of  fireedom  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  violence 
of  the  Roman  people. 

Urban*s  numners  were  harsh  and  unaccom- 
modating, and  he  treated  the  Cardinals  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  excite  their  discontent ; 
thirteen  French  Cardinals  retired  from  Rome 
to  Anagni,  and  sent  him  a  protest  against  the 
validity  of  his  election,  withdrawing  their 
obedience ;  they  also  published  a  manifesto 
to  the  GathoUc  world,  in  which  they  stated 
tliat  in  the  election  they  were  forceid  to  act 
against  their  judgments  by  the  violence  of 
the  people.  Having  prevailed  upon  three 
Italian  Cfardmals  to  join  them,  they  assembled 
under  the  protection  of  Joan  of  Naples,  at 
Fondi,  in  her  territories,  and  elected  as  Pope 
five  months  after  the  election  of  Urban,  Ro- 
bert, Cardinal  of  ihe  twelve  Apostles,  bro- 
ther to  Amadeus,  count  of  Geneva,  a  Swiss, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII,  [and] 
went  to  Avignon. 

Let  us  now  see  the  exact  state  of  the  ques-' 
tion.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  differ- 
ence in  doctrine ;  next,  there  was  no  devia- 
tion firom  the  principle  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  is  the  visible  head  of  Christ's  Church 
and  that  all  persons  are  bound  to  be  of  that 
Church,  and  m  communion  with  its  head. 
But  there  was  a  serious-  doubt  as  to  a  parti- 
cular fkct,  viz.  whether  Urban  had  been  free- 
ly and  canonkally  elected.  In  such  a  case  the 
auty  of  a  good  dnristian,  upon  Catbolks prin- 
ciples, is  to  wait  patiently  the  result  of  the 
examination  by  a  proper  tribunal,  and  mean- 
time to  be  disposed  to  subnut  to  the  decision 
of  that  tribunal,  which  in  the  last  resort  is 
a  general  Convention  of  the  whole  Church 
in  a  council  of  its  Bishops.  Frequently  these 
Bishops  could  examuie  the  evidence  in  their 
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Sees,  and  decide  without  assembling,  and  the 
agreement  of  a  great  majority  wouUl  remove 
the  doubt  and  settle  the  question. 

In  the  present  case  such  a  decision  was 
not  speedily  had,  and  therefore  the  Chnrch 
was  ^vided.    Urban  was  recognised  as  duly 
elected,  by  the  Grermans,  Hungarians,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Danes,  Swedes 
Prussians,  Norwegians,  Dutch,  Tuscans,  Lcmir 
bards,  Milanese,  and  other  Italians,  save  the 
Neapolitans,  and  by  some  of  the  Spaniards : 
whilst  Naples,  most  of  Sicily,  Scotland,  Ar- 
ragon,  Castile,  Navarre,  Savoy,  and  Lorraine, 
declared  their  belief  of  tiie  invalidity  of  the 
election  of  Urban,  and  their  adherence  to 
Clement.    France  declared  at  first  her  neu- 
trality, until  a  decision  should  be  made  by  a 
general  council^  but  in  the  course  of  a  tew 
months  ^e  adhered  to  Clement,  whilst  seve- 
ral of  the  Spanish  Bishops  withdrew  from 
Urban  and  appealed  to  the  decision  of  a  coun- 
cil, which  could  not  be  easily  assembled, 
owine  to  the  wars  and  dissensions  of  that 
period:  meantime  each  division  accused  the 
other  of  schism,  and  each  of  the  claimants 
created  Cardinals :  more  than  once,  too,  seve- 
ral States  withdrew  from  one  obedience  and 
joined  the  other.    Spain  joined  Clement,  but 
Portugal  adhered  to  Urban.    He  died  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1 389,  at  Rome.    In  place  of 
endeavoring  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  schism,  the  Cardinals  who  were 
at  Rome  proceeded  to  an  election,  ^d  chose 
Boniface  IX,  and  not  only  was  the  schism 
continued,  but  the  calamities  of  war  also 
spread  more  widely.    As  it  was  unlikely  that 
a  council  could  assemble,  it  was  proposed  to 
Boniface  and  Clement,  either  that  both  ^ould 
resign,  and  permit  all  the  Cardinals  to  make 
a  new  election ;  or  submit  to  the  decision  of 
umpires,  chosen  by"  themselves :  these  re- 
quests were  ineffectual.    Clement  died  at 
Avignon  in  September,  1394,  and  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  Boniface  and  of 
several  of  the  secular  powers,  the  Cardinals 
who  were  there,  after  two  days  deliberation, 
on  the  28th V»f  the  same  month,  chose  Cardi- 
nal Peter  de  Luna,  who  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  XIIL    The  nations  of  Europe  be- 
came more  earnest  in  their  design  to  close 
this  schism.    The  University  of  Oxford  re- 
commended a  council  ;  the  Universitv  of  Paris 
recommended  the  resiffnation  of  both  Pre- 
lates. Boniface  stated  that  if  Benedict  would 
resign,  he  would  imediately  follow  his  ex- 
ample.   In  1398  Fiance  withdrew  from  the 
obedience  of  Benedict  and  appealed  to  a  coun- 
cil ;  most  of  the  other  nations  followed  this 
example:  and  most  of  the  Cardinals  who 
were  at  Avignon  left  the  city  and  recommend- 
ed the  assembUge  of  a  council ;  still  how- 
ever they  returned,  as  did  France  and  Castile 


to  the  obedience  of  Benedict    Boniface  died 
in  Rome  in  1404.    The  Cardinals  in  that 
city  chose  Innocent  VII,  who  was  succeeded 
two  years  afterwards  by  Gregory  XH    At 
the  request  of  the  greater  portion   of  the 
Christian  States,  the  Cardinals  of  both  side^^ 
met  in  1408,  to  deliberate  on  what  was  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding,  and  they  determin- 
ed, that  although  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, no  council  ought  to  be  called,  but  by 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  still  in  such  a  case 
as  the  present,  they  being  aware  of  the  wish- 
es, of  the  great  body,  and  representing  the 
Church,  could  and  ought  to  call  upon  the 
Prelates  to  convene,  and  they  aocordinglr 
summoned  them  to  meet  at  Insa;  and  each 
division  of  Cardinals  wrote  to  its  chief,  re- 
quiring his  resignation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  question  through- 
out was  not  one  of  doctrine,  but  merely  a 
question  of  ^t,  whether  Urban  VI  had  been 
canonically  elected :  if  he  was,  the  Prelates 
who  sat  in  Rome  were  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter:  if  he  was  not,  the  succession  was^ 
found  at  Avignon. 

On  the  2S(th  of  March,  1409,  the  assembly 
took  place  at  Pisa.  There  were  present,  twei>- 
ty-two  Cardinals,  four  Latin  Patriarchs, 
twelve  Archbishops  in  person,  and  fourteen 
by  proxy,  eighty  Bishops  in  person,  and  one 
hundred  and  two  by  proxy,  oeaides  a  great 
number  of  abbots,  generals  of  orders,  priors, 
and  deputies  of  Universities  and  of  chapters, 
together  with  a  long  tmin  of  ambassadors. 
In  this  assembly,  after  Benedict  and  Grogor}' 
had  been  duly  summoned  and  did  not  ap- 
pear, they  were  declared  gniltv  of  abet- 
ting schism,  contumacions  ana  deposed  : 
the^  Cardinals  of  both  creations  were  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Pope, 
and  on  the  26th  of  June,  1409,  they  unani- 
mously chose  Peter,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Candia,  who  took  took  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der V.  He  was  a  man  noted  for  his  virtue. 
England,  Portugal,  France,  Ireland,  Germany. 
Bohemia,  Hungary',  Poland,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
immediately  acknowledged  him :  still  the  two 
former  claimants  refused  submission :  with- 
in less  than  a  year,  Alexander  died  and  waf« 
succeeded  by  John  XXin.  Only  Spain  and 
Scotland  now  adhered  to  Benedict,  and  a 
few  places  in  the  States  of  the  Church  ac- 
knowledged Gregory.  John,  pursuant  to  a 
decree  of  the  assemblv  of  Pisa,  summoned  a 
genera]  council  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  April. 
1413,  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  Church ; 
but  as  Ladislas,  king  or  Naples,  then  besieg- 
ed the  city  of  Rome,  tiie  council  could  not  be 
held;  peace,  however,  being  made  in  the 
month  of  June,  John  was  left  for  some  time 
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in  quiet  posfiession  of  the  city  and  see.  La- 
disks  however,  in  June,  1413,  got  into  the 
city  by  night  with  his  troops,  without  any 
previous  notice,  and  cammitted  horrible  ex- 
cesses. John  escaped  to  Florence,  and  be- 
sought the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Sigismond, 
with  whom  he  also  consulted  about  assem- 
bling a  council,  ieavmg  it  to  the  Emperor  to 
fix  upon  the  place.  Constance  was  selected, 
greatly  to  the  mortification  of  John,  who 
however  issued  the  bull  for  convocation.  On 
the  6th  of  November,  1414,  the  council  was 
opened  in  the  Cathedral  of  Constance,  John 
himself  presiding.  Several  serious  charges 
of  misconduct  heing  brought  against  the 
Pope,  and  the  deputies  of  Benedict  and  Gre- 
gory being  present,  it  was  determined  to  re- 
quire thie  resignation  of  John  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  other  two.  At  the  second 
session  on  the  2d  of  March,  1415,  John  promis- 
ed to  resign,  if  it  would  tend  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  In  the  course  of  that  month  he  with- 
drew ^m  Constance,  and  retired  to  Schaff- 
hausen,  which  was  held  by  his  friend  Frede- 
ric, Duke  of  Austria;  thence  lie  retired  to 
LaufTember^,  and  afterwards  to  Friburg.  He 
was  required  by  the  council  to  resign,  but  he 
eluding  the  request,  they  summoned liim  to  an- 
swer upon  an  appointed  day,  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  for  bad  conduct  On  the 
13th  of  Hay,  twenty-three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  hear  and  report  the  testi- 
mony against  John,  who  was  again  summon- 
ed to  answer;  this  was  in  the  ninth  session : 
the  charges  contained  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment amounted  to  seventy.  In  the 
tenth  session  the  commissioners  reported 
them  proved,  the  report  was  received  and 
adopted,  and  the  Pope  was  suspended  by  the 
eoaneil:  this  being  notified  to  him,  he  acqui- 
esced. He  was  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
stance, and  sent  the  fishermairs  rin^  to  the 
council  by  those  who  were  sent  to  demand 
it.  In  the  eleventh  session  it  was  determin- 
ed that  he  should  be  deposed,  and  he  having 
acquiesced,  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  the  twelfth 
ficssion,  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  pro- 
nounced, and  his  seal  broken ;  five  Cardinals 
Were  deputed  to  communicate  to  him  these 
proceedings;  after  about  two  hours  reflection 
he  fully  acquiesced,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  fact  was  published  by  the  council.  Gre- 
gory XII  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor, 
which  was  received  from  him  by  the  council 
in  the  fourteenth  session  on  the  4th  of  July. 
Benedict  XIII,  at  Avignon,  still  claimed  the 
title  of  Pope,  and  Sigismond  left  Constance 
to  try  and  induce  him  to  lay  §Bide  the  name ; 
he  could  not  prevafl  upon  the  unfortunate  old 
tnan  to  accede,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  the  ambassadors  of  Castile,  Navarre,  and 
ScotUmd,  the  only  nations  which  yet  conti- 


nued to  hold  to  his  cause ;  the  Emperor  agreed 
at  Narbonne,  upon  certain  terms  which  were 
called  a  capitulation  with  those  ambassadors, 
and  these  articles  were  approved  of  by  the 
council ;  the  object  of  the  capitulation  was 
principally  to  proceed  to  examine  the  case 
of  Benedict  at  Constance,  as  if  nothing  had 
been  done  at  Pisa,  so  as  to  save  the  honor  of 
those  who  were  now  his  adherents ;  Spain 
thereupon  withdrew  from  the  old  man  and 
joined  the  council :  the  process  against  this 
obstinate  prelate  was  entered  upon,  but  it 
was  only  in  the  thirty-seventh  session  which 
was  held  on  the  26th  of  July,  1417,  that  sen- 
tence of  deposition  was  pronounced.  The 
council  contined  its  sessions,  and  on  the  11th 
of  November,  Otho  of  Colonna,  a  Cardinal 
Deacon,  was  elected  Pope,  he  taking  the  name 
of  Martin  V.  The  council  was  dismissed  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1418,  and  the  schism  clos- 
ed ;  thou£[h  Benedict  Hved  till  1424,  and  made 
two  Caminals  who  adhered  to  him  promise 
as  soon  as  they  should  have  interred  his  body 
to  elect  an  opponent  to  Martin  V;  they  were 
also  urged  to  this  by  Alphonsus,  King  of 
Arragon,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Martin : 
and  yielding  to  this  bad  advice  they  chose 
Gilles  Mugnos,  a  Spanish  Doctor  of  Laws. 
This  poor  man  was  compelled  by  Alphonsus 
to  wear  the  Pontifical  dress  and  permit  peo- 
ple to  address  him  as  Clement  VlII;  but  the 
king  having  been  reconciled  to  the  Pope, 
Mugnos  received  his  majesty's  directions  to 
discontinue  the  farce :  having  sent  a  formal 
resignation  of  the  Popedom,  ne  declared  the 
See  vacant,  joined  his  two  Cardinals  in  Con- 
clave and  they  unanimously  elected  Otho 
Colonna  now  iiamed  Martin  V.  Thus  in  the 
year  1429  ended  the  great  schism. 

We  have  before  seen  that  during  the  entire 
period  there  was  no  difierencc  of  doctrine, 
and  now  we  see  that  whether  Urban  VI  was 
or  was  not  canonically  elected,  the  full  au- 
thority of  the  successor  of  Peter  merged  in 
Martin  V. 

If  we  calmly  view  the  facts  of  this  great 
schism,  we  will  observe  in  the  first  place  that 
throughout  the  whole  period  there  was  a 
perfect  unity  of  faith,  for  no  one  division  de- 
nied any  article  which  the  other  held  to  have 
been  revealed  by  our  blessed  Saviour.  Next, 
if  we  examine  Ae  fhcts  as  presented  to  us, 
we  will  be  led  to  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Christendom  adhered  to  l^ban  VII, 
and  consequently  that  Robert,  who  took  the 
najne  of  Clement  VII,  and  his  successor  Peter 
de  Luna,  called  Benedict  XIII,  were  schis- 
mai  ics,  ojb  was  also  the  poor  instrument  Gilles 
Mugnos,  called  Clement  VIII;  [and]  of  course 
the  succession  will  be  foundin  urban  VI,  Bo- 
niface IX,  Innocent  VII,  and  Greffoiy  XII.  If 
it  be  admitted  that  the  council  of  Pisa  repre- 
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sented  the  general  body  of  the  Church,  and 
had  authority  to  depose  the  Pope  for  mal- 
administration, Gregory  being  deposed,  the 
succession  proceeds  through  Alexander  V, 
and  John  XXIII,  to  Martin  V,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  whole  Church,  through  its  re- 
presentatives at  Constance,  as  well  as  by  the 
cession  of  all  the  others  in  his  favor :  so  that 
the  unity  of  faith  wiis  never  lost:  there  was 
no  deviation  from  the  unity  of  agreement  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Church  government :  nor 
can  a  question  be  raised  as  to  the  full  riffht 
of  JVIartin  V  to  be  the  supreme  pastor  of  tnat 
Church. 

Martin  V  summoned  a  general  council  to 
assemble  at  Basil,  but  died  before  its  meeting  : 
his  death  occurred  in  Rome  on  the  28th  of 
Februanr,  1431,  and  on  the  first  of  March  the 
Cardmals  entered  into  Conclave,  and  chose 
Eugenius  IV,  who  repeated  the  summons  of 
the  council ;  confirming  also  the  appointment 
of  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  a  most  excellent 
man  whom  his  predecessor  had  named  to 
preside  as  his  legate. 

I  shall  in  my  next  lay  before  you  the  history 
of  what  White  calls  the  installation  of  Felix  V , 
;md  the  deposition  of  Eugenius  IV,  in  which 
you  will  still  perceive  tliat  the  unity  of  faith 
and  principles  of  government,  that  is,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  were  preserved  un- 
changed, and  the  succession  unbroken.  Thus, 
even  in  the  most  disastrous  period  of  the 
Church,  there  was  not  amongst  Catholics  tlut 
variance  of  doctrine  andofstovernmejU^  which 
we  believe  to  be  incompatible  with  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  There  were  disputes  and 
perhaps  serious  temporary  doubts  as  to  which 
of  two  individuals  was  the  depository  of  a 
power  whose  institution,  necessity,  contin- 
uance and  existence  were  firmly  believed. 
There  was  no  difference  of  doctrine,  but  there 
was  doubt  respecting  an  important  fact. 
Yours,  &C.,  B.  C. 

Charleston^  8.  C,  Jan,  21, 1828. 


LETTER  Lin. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  (^  the  United  States 
of  America, 
Mt  Friends, — ^White's  object  in  the  para- 
graph under  examination  is  to  lead  his  read- 
ers into  the  belief  that  at  the  period  of  the 
great  schism  there  was  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  a  similar  variance  to  that  which 
exists  between  Protestant  sects :  he  endea^ 
vors  to  show  the  continuance  of  that  varia- 
tion during  the  papacy  of  Eugenius  IV,  by 
insinuating  that  a  difference  of  doctrine  ex- 
isted between  him  and  a  general  council, 
which  he  by  mistake  calls  that  of  Constance, 
and  that  two  general  councils,  viz.  that  of 
Basil  and  that  of  Ferrara,  opposed  each  other 
in  dootrine. 


It  is  to  exhibit  fully  and  clearly  to  you  the 
baseless  assertions  of  this  man  and  his  pa- 
trons that  I  enter  so  much  into  detail,  be- 
cause a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  dissipate 
the  illusion  which  he  labors  to  create.  I 
shall  therefore  lay  before  yon  the  history  of 
this  contest 

Eugenius  having  summoned  the  council  to 
meet  at  Basil,  and  naving  appointed  Cardinal 
Julian  as  its  president,  soon  penseived  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  city  which  had  been 
selected  was  the  most  proper  for  the  meet- 
ing. The  council  was  opened  on  the  23d  of 
Jiuv,  1431:  towards  the  close  of  that  year, 
ana  before  any  business  had  been  matured, 
the  Pope  wrote  to  his  deputy.  Cardinal  Ju- 
lian, informing  him*  of  his  wish  to  have  a 
translation  of  the  council  to  another  city; 
Julian,  however,  continued  the  sessions  in 
Basil ;  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of 
France  were  particularly  opposed  to  any  re> 
moval;  and  nearly  a  year  passed  in  the  en- 
deavors of  each  side  to  obtain  the  accession 
of  the  other,  the  majority  of  the  Bishops  be- 
ing with  the  Emperor  and  the  King,  and  the 
minority  with  the  Pope.  Eugenius  issued  a 
bull  dissolving  the  council  at  Basil,  and  sum- 
moning the  prehites  to  meet  at  Bologna,  but 
the  majority  of  the  prelates  having  voted 
against  the  translation,  the  meeting  still  con- 
tinued at  Basil.  It  was  not  untu  the  close 
of  the  year  1433  that  Eugenius  revoked  the 
bull  and  sent  two  other  legates  to  preside 
with  Julian  at  Basil.  The  rope  was  greatly 
displeased  at  some  regulations  which  were 
made  concerning  the  revenue  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  ad&unistration  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  refused  to  sanction  them  with 
his  assent  Meantime,  in  consequence  of  a 
sedition  at  Rome,  the  Pope  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Florence. 

The  Greek  Emperor  John  Paleologus,  and 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Basil  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing a  meeting  between  the  prelates  of  both 
Churches,  in  order  to  a  reconciliation:  the 
Latins  invited  them  to  Basil,  but  the  Greeks 
preferred  some  Italian  city  near  the  coast,  to 
which  the  persons  who  had  hitherto  kept 
the  sessions  at  Basil  would  not  accede.  The 
council  proceeded  to  encroach  still  farther 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  papacy  by  the  abo- 
lition of  first  firuits,  to  which  Engenius  replied 
that  he  would  give  his  consent  to  those  abo- 
litions, provid^  the  Bishops  would  show 
how  the  See  of  Rome  could  be  otherwise 
supported;  meantime  he  refused  his  assent 
The  Greeks  became  urgent  for  a  meeting  at 
some  other  pkice,  and  at  length  the  fathers 
at  Basil  consented  upon  cerUiin  conditaons, 
that  if  the  other  parties  agreed,  they  would 
I  translate  their  sessions  to  Avignon.    The 
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foundation  of  re-union  had  already  been  laid 
between  Eugenius  and  the  Greeks  in  several 
conferences,  out  they  required  the  assent  of 
the  Latin  prelates,  and  neither  the'  Pope  nor 
the  Easterns  wished  to  go  to  either  Basil  or 
Avignon.  The  Bohemians  had  been  called 
to  fiisil  for  the  reguUtion  of  their  differences, 
and  this  was  urged  as  a  reason  for  continu- 
ing in  that  city ;  the  Pope's  legates  replied 
that  the  business  of  the  ^hemians  might  be 
terminated  at  Basil,  and  then  an  adjournment 
niight  be  made  to  meet  the  Greeks  at  Bo- 
iogna  or  Udina:  but  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
majority.  In  the  next  session,  a  large  num- 
ber voted  for  a  translation  of  the  council  to 
Avignon;  a  lesser  number,  with  the  legates, 
vot^  to  discontinue  the  sessions  at  Basil, 
and  to  meet  where  the  Pope  would  appoint 
for  the  Greeks.  Engem'us  declared  the  coun- 
cil of  Basil  dissolved,  and  convoked  the  fa- 
thers to  me«t  the  Greeks  at  Ferrara;  allow- 
ing, however,  the  business  of  the  Bohemians 
to  be  concluded  at  Basil.  The  bull  containing 
this  declaration  was  dated  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1437.  On  the  23d  of  December,  such 
of  the  prelates  as  remained  at  Basil  having 
summoned  Eugenius  to  answer  to  charges 
which  they  drew  up,  and  he  not  appearing,  they 
pronounced  sentence  of  suspension  against 
bim.  Of  the  value  of  this  sentence  it  is  easy 
to  judge.  As  the  Pope  undertook  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Greek  deputies,  he  wanted 
money,  and  intended  to  sell  Avignon:  the 
indignation  with  which  this  was  received  at 
Basfi,  and  the  opposition  which  it  experienced, 
showed  pretty  clearly  that  the  old  desire  of 
havmg  the  Pope  under  the  influence  of  the 
air  of  Aviffnon,  was  still  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  opposition. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1438,  the  Cardinal 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  by  the  Pope's  authority, 
opened  the  council  at  Ferrara.  The  Cardinal 
Julian  and  the  other  legates  had  now  with- 
drawn from  Basil  and  joined  the  Pope ;  few 
of  the  Bishops,  however,  had  as  yet  arrived  at 
the  new  council,  because  the  Emperor  of  the 
West,  and  other  secular  princes,  prevented 
their  leaving  Basil.  Chanes  VH,  King  of 
France,  particularly  denounced  the  severest 
punishment  ^amst  any  French  Bishop  who 
should  go  to  Ferrara.  Eugenius  arrived  there 
on  the  27th  of  January,  and  presided  at  a 
congregation  which  was  held  on  the  8th  of 
February,  and  at  the  second  session  which 
was  hela  on  the  15th  of  that  month;  the  Greek 
Emperof  arrived  on  the  4th  of  March,  and 
three  days  afterwards  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Greek  deputies  entered 
Ferrara,  and  were  introduced  to  the  Pope. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  the  prelates  who  re- 
Quuned  at  Basil,  and  who,  after  the  departure 
of  the  legates,  had  chosen  as  their  president 


Cardinal  Aleman,  Archbishop  of  Aries  in 
France,  protested  agamst  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Ferrara.  Henceforth  they  were 
graduaUy  diminishing  in  numbers  and  pro* 
ceeding  in  a  mock  trial  of  the  Pope,  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year. 

Having  made  several  preliminary  regula- 
tions, subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks,  for  the  more  minute  discussion  of  the 
points  of  difference,  the  sessions  were  ad- 
journed for  six  months :  during  which  the  se- 
veral points  were  debated  thrice  every  week, 
the  speakers  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  being 
Mark  of  Ephesus  and  Bessarion  of  Nice ;  and 
on  the  side  of  the  Latins,  Cardinal  Julian  and 
Cardinal  de  Ferrara.  The  first  session  of 
the  united  Greeks  and  Latins  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th  of  October;  the  sessions 
continued  until  the  10th  of  the  succeeding 
January ;  when  upon  the  breakinff  out  of  sick- 
ness at  Ferrara,  at  the  request  or  the  Floren- 
tines, and  their  engagement  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Greeks,  the  council  was,  upon 
the  suggestion  of  the  Pope,  transferrea  to 
Florence ;  at  which  [city]  the  first  session  was 
held  on  the  26th  of  February,  1439.  The  con- 
ferences and  sessions  continued  and  the  arti- 
cles of  Union  were  nearly  complete,  when  on 
the  9th  of  June,  Joseph,  the  venerable  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  who,  during  twenty- 
three  years,  had  filled  that  See,  died  at  Flo- 
rence, having  fully  been  reconciled  to  the 
Pope,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  head  of  the  Universal  Church.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  the  re-union  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  was  substantially  concluded  at  Flo- 
rence; and  on  the  same  day  the  good  prelates 
who  remained  at  Basil,  pronounced  sentence 
of  deposition  against  Eugenius.  On  the  6th 
of  July,  the  last  session  was  held  at  Florence, 
in  which  both  Greeks  and  Latins  united  and 
subscribed  the  articles  of  re-union. 

Contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Western 
Emperor,  and  of  others  who  still  adhered  to 
them,  the  prelates  of  Basil  proceeded  to  elect 
a  person  to  fiU  what  they  called  the  vacant 
See,  and  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  lived  in  a  splendid 
sort  of  religious  retirement,  was  chosen,  and 
consecrated  by  the  Cardinal  of  Aries;  this 
anti-pope  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V.    Eu- 

Senius  admonished  the  retired  duke  to  lay 
own  his  pretensions,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication to  him  and  his  adherents. 

The  prelates  at  Basil  excommunicated  Eu- 
genius and  his  adherents. 

Very  few  even  of  those  who  adhered  to 
the  council  of  Basil  treated  Felix  as  Pope. 
His  son  Louis,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  some 
others  of  the  Swiss,  were  almost  his  only  ad- 
herents.   The  few  clergymen,  for  there  was 
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now  scarcely  a  biahc^  resiaixiing,  who  were  at 
Basil,  adjourned  their  council  in  May,  1443, 
to  meet  again  at  Lyons,  in  France,  at  the  end 
of  three  years;  but  they  did  not  meet  Eu* 
genius  died  in  1447,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  V,  whom,  the  Catholic  world  ac- 
knowledged, and  to  whom  Fe^ix  himself  sub- 
mitted two  years  afterwards,  bitterly  lamen^t- 
ing  his  erroneous  proceedings;  and  thus  was 
this  schism  concluded. 

I  have  thus  laid  before 'you  the  statement 
of  fiicts,  and  I  ask  whether  this  unfortunate 
schism  was  a  difference  of  doctrine:  and 
whether  the  succession  of  the  Apostolic  See 
was  lost]  Was  this  such  a  difference  as  ex- 
ists between  between*  Baptists  and  Metho- 
dists 1    Mark  White's  conclusion : 

"  And  now,  I  will  ask,  is  this  the  unity,  the 
harmony,  widiout  which  your  writers  contend 
that  the  Ghiurch  of  Christ  cannot  exist  ?  Is  it 
thus  that  the  necessity  of  your  interpretation 
of  the  Scripture  passages,  on  which  the  sydtem 
of  infallibility  has  been  erected,  is  sanctioned  by 
experience  ¥  Can  you  still  close  ^om*  eyes 
against  the  demonstration  contained  in  my  pre- 
ceding letter,  because  variations  and  dissent  are 
in  the  train  of  its  consequences  ?" 

I  answer;  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  unity 
of  charity,  it  is  not  unity  of  peace,  and  har- 
mony of  brethren,  but  there  is  not  here  any 
want  of  unity  of  doctrine ;  there  is  here  still 
to  be  found  that  unity  of  principle  which, 
properly  applied  to  ^ts,  will  in  time  produce 
unity  of  affection  and  harmony  of  action. 
Here  there  are  excited  passions,  embittered 
opposition,  but  an  adherence  to  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  unchanged  the  depo- 
sit of  faith  and  the  constitution  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  because  this  was  preserved  the 
troubled  ocean  became  calm,  discord  ceased, 
and  when  passion  subsided  schism  was  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  contention  was  not  about  the  correct 
interpretation  of  passages  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  nor  about  [the  question]  whether  Christ 
revealed  a  particular  doctrine,  nor  concerning 
the  truth  of  a  moral  principle,  nor  even  re- 
garding a  doctrinal  fact:  upon  those  subjects 
we  believe  the  jud^^ent  of  the  Church  to  be 
infallibly  correct.  But  the  question  \vi\s  one  of 
very  easy  solution,  though  rendered  difficult 
by  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  en- 
tangled: it  was  not  in  any  manner  a  question 
of  mith.  If  White  showed  us  two  contradic- 
tory propositions  of  doctrine  or  of  morals 
taught  by  the  same,  or  by  different  general 
councils,  indeed  our  principle  must  yield. 

Viewing  this  in  its  most  unfavorable  light, 
we  should  say  that  supposing  the  majority 
of  Bishops  to  have  been  at  Basil,  and  the 
minority  with  the  Pope  at  Florence,  and  both 


to  have  been  in  contradjctiop,  neither  would 
be  infiillible,  because  the  tribunal  which  we 
believe  to  be  gifted  by  heaven  with  that  pre> 
rogative,  must  consist  of  the  P<^  and  the 
majority  of  tJie  Bishops  in  full  accord.  What 
would  oe  said  to  the  witling  who  should 
give  us  this  sapient  argument?  **You  say 
that  your  laws  must  be  assented  to  by  the 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  a  maiority  of  the  representatives 
passed  a  bill  of  wmch  the  President  disap- 
proved, and  after  the  constitutional  close  of 
the  session,  the  representatives  still  continue 
in  session;  the  President,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  reprimands  them  for  this  violsp 
tion  of  custom  and  usage;  and  they  declare 
that  the  President  has  lost  his  power,  and 
proceed  to  deehune  him  deposed,  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  traitors.  Now,  unless  you  acknow- 
ledge that  he  is  constitutionally  deposed,  that 
the  person  whom  they  have  chosen  and  wiiom 
the  Senate  reject  and  condemn,  is  the  true 
constitutional  President,  you  can  never  prove 
that  Congress  has  power  to  pass  a  law ;  for 
to  pass  a  law,  the  House  of  Hepresentatives 
must  have  power,  but  if  yon  deny  their  power 
in  this  case,  you  deny  their  power  altogether, 
and  if  they  have  no  power,  are  you  not  wrong 
in  observing  any  law  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress r  Jus^  such  an  argument  as  this,  those 
wise  and  learned  gentlemen  who  suf^rt 
White,  use  against  us.  Judge  you  of  its  value. 

I  trust  that  you  plainly  perceive  that  even 
in  this  most  sdfiicting  state  of  the  Church, 
there  was  no  deviation  from  faith,  na  denial 
of  the  Papal  supremacy,  no  change  of  the 
principles  of  Church  government,  no  loss  of 
the  succession,  and  that  they  who  difiered  ai« 
to  fiicts  agreed  in  doctrine. 

Yours,  dtc,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S,  C,  Jan,  38, 1898. 


LETTER  UV. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Sta'ts 
of  America, 
My  Friends, — ^Having  seen  the  nature  of 
the  divisions  by  which  the  Church  wtis  un- 
fortunately rent  at  the  time  of  the  great 
schism,  and  at  the  period  of  the  Council  of 
Florence;  it  is  now  clear  that  on  neither 
occasion  was  there  any  diversity  of  doctrinal 
belief  amongst  its  members,  consequently 
there  was  perfect  unity  of  faithu  White  having 
endeavored  to  play  upon  the  differences,  and 
to  insinuate  a  diversity  of  belief  which  he 
dared  not  assert,  proceeds  as  if  to  answer 
our  defence.  In  his  p.  10^  Sic,  we  have  the 
following  passage  : 

" '  Our  troubles  and  dissensions,  however,  (you 
are  taught  to  answer)  are  limited  to  eztmliis ; 
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tboae  of  tlie  iVotestante  affeei  the  muty  of  the 
fiutL'    Such  k  the  hist  aheLter,  the  citadd,  of 
your  infallihlA  Ohureh  theory.    See,  then,  the 
seriee  of  aaeiimptioiiB,  doobte  and  eTasions  of 
which  that  theory  confdsts,  and  obeerre  ite 
mevitable  ooDsequeneee.  let*  You  assume  that 
which  k  in  question,  the  necestity  of  an  in&l- 
UUe  judge  of  £uth.    2dly.  Upon  the  strength 
of  that  assumption,  you  interpret  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  so  that  they  are  made  to 
proTe  the  existence  of  such  a  judg^    8dly. 
You  are  then  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
jodge  himself  without  being  able  to  determine 
b^  any  fixed  rule,  whether  the  supeniatural 
gift  of  infidlibility  belongs  to  the  Pope  alone, 
or  to  the  Pope  and  the  geiMral  coonoiL*    4thly. 
When  to  eysde  this  difficulty,  you  avail  your- 
^res  of  the  term  Churdi,  as  'embracing  the 
privileffes  of  the  Pope  and  council ;  you  are  still 
obliged  to  contrive  another  method,  which  may 
meet  the  objections  ariainff  finom  such  dissen- 
sions between  the  assembled  bishops  and  their 
head,  as  took  place  in  the  instances  aboye 
motioned.    This  you  do  by  allowing  no  coun- 
cil to  be  injfallible  till  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  Pope,  and  thus  resolve  Church  mfiEdlibility 
into  the  opinion  of  the  Ronum  See.    6tUy,  and 
fioaUy,  You  intrench  yourselves  within  the  dis- 
tinction of  infallibility  on  abstract  doctriifts  of 
fiuth,  and  liability  to  practical  eiror.    Now, 
observe,  I  entreat  you,  the  consequences  to 
which  the  whole  system  leads.  The  only  Mn«i6/e 
mark  of  a  legitimate  council,  being  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Popo ;  aiid  the  only  seruible  mark 
of  a  legitimate  Pope,  being  his  undisputed  pos^ 
session  of  the  See  of  Rome ;  you  have,  in  the 
first  place,  entailed  the  gift  of  infallibility  upon 
the  strongest  of  the  ri^  candidates  for  tnat 
see ;  and,  as  moral  worth  is,  by  the  last  dis- 
tinction, denie^  to  be  a  necessary  characteristic 
of  the  vicar  and  representative  of  Christ,  you 
have  added,  in  the  second  place,  one  chance 
more  of  having  for  your  living  rrde  of  faith  that 
candidate  who  shall  contend  for  the  visible 
badge  of  his  spiritual  and  supernatural  office, 
imder  the  least  restraint  of  manl  obligation.  If 
we' find,  therefore,  upon  consulting  the  history 
of  the  Popes,  that  no  Episcopal  See  has  oftener 
been  poluited  by  wicKedness  and  profligacy, 
the  Uci  is  explamed  by  the  prece(unff  state- 
ment.   What  chance  of  success  to  be  head  of 
the  Christian  Church  could  attend  a  true  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  when  a  Borgia  was  bent  upon 
fiOin?  that  post  ?    Gold,  steel  and  poison,  were 
the  ^miliar  instruments  of  his  wishes  ;  whilst 
the  beHef  ihKi  faith  was  still  safe  in  the  custody 
of  such  a  monster,  prevented  opposition  from 
the  force  of  public  opinion.    Tdb  faithful  still 
revered  in  Alexander  VI,  (be  the  blasphemy 
far  from  me!)  the  true  representative  of  Christ 
oil  earth." 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  he  would  be 
at  in  this  place.  If  he  means  to  prove  want 
of  unity  in  oar  Chdrch,  as  would  seem  to  be 

•  «Kote  K* 


his  object  in  the  first  lines:  he  makes  no 
repLj  to. what  he  gives  aa  onr  answer.  But 
from  what  follows  he  appears  lathar  to  turn 
again  upon  infalHbUily,  which  nideed  must 
ever  be  a  thorn  in  the  skle  of  every  inno^ 
vator. 

Let  tts  see  those  **  aaaomptioiiB,  doubts  and 
evasiooa,"  of  which  he  so  ma^;isterially  dis- 
poees.  ^  You  assume  that  which  is  in  qnes* 
tion,  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  judge  of 
fiedth."  Indeed  we  do  not,  but  we  prove  it 
by  a  very  simple  process:  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: ''Faith  is  the  belief  of  what  God 
has  taught."  "'  We  cannot  believe  what  he 
has  taught,  without  certainly  knowing  what 
it  is."  ''We  cannot  know  with  certainty 
what  God  has  taught  except  from  a  witness 
which  can  neither  deceive  us  nor  be  deceived 
herself  respecting  what  has  been  revealed 
by  God."  "  A  witness  ef  that  description  is 
in&llible."  ^  Therefore,  in'  order  to  have 
faith  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  judge  of 
faith  whose  judicial  testimony  will  be  infiiU 
libly  correct"  White  is  kind  enough  to 
inform  us  that  "  there  are  but  few,  indeed, 
who  can  take  a  second  true  step  in  reason- 
ing." I  trust  I  shall  not  be  consideredar- 
rogant  in  believing  that  I  have  here  taken 
throe  or  four  true  steps,  and  that  I  have  de- 
monstrated what  Wiiite  so  flippantly  says 
we  assume.  I  shall  try  another  process  for 
the  same  conclusion.  "Any  testimony  which 
is  not  infallibly  correct  might  lead  me  to 
error."  « If  the  Church  be  not  an  infallibly 
correct  witness,  I  can  never  be  certam  that 
she  will  teach  me  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;" 
"  Neither  am  I  myself  infiillible,"  **  nor  is  any 
other  individual  or  collection  of  individuals 
infallible."  "Thus  I  cannot  be  certain  of 
knowing  the  doctrine  of  Christ  from  the 
Church,  from  my  own  opinion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, nor  from  the  opinion  of  any  other 
individual  or  collection  of  individuals." — 
"  Therefore  I  have  no  mode  of  being  certain 
that  I  know  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  since 
I  cannot  believe  with  perfect  certainty  what 
I  cannot  know  with  perfect  certainty ;  and 
since  certain  belief  is  absolutely  required  for 
Faith,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  Faith." 
So  ifiuch  for  wfiat  he  calls  our  "  assuming 
that  which  is  in  question." 

"andly.  Upon  the  strength  of  that  as- 
sumption, we  interpret  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  so  that  they  are  made  to  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  judge."  Then  if  the 
existence  of  this  judge  is  proved  by  the 
interpretation  of  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
every  person  is  privileged  to  interpret  the 
texts  of  Scripture  accor£n^  to  his  own  opin- 
ion, why  is  Mr.  White  so  mconsistent  with 
himself,  as  to  call  our  doctrine  unscriphiral  ? 
Do  we  not  prove  it  according  to  his  own 
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piinctples  from  the  Scriptures  themselves  ? 
but  what  he  insinuates  here  is  in  plain  terms 
an  untruth,  because  we  do  not  assume  the 
truth  of  the  question,  but  we  prove  the  truth 
of  the  position.  Nor  is  it  because  even  of 
this  proof  that  we  do  so  interpret  those 
texts,  which,  by  the  way,  he  has  taken  good 
care  to  omit,  out  we  interpret  them  uius, 
because  from  the  beginning  they  had  been 
interpreted  so  bj  the  companions  and  the 
disciples  of  the  inspired  penmen,  and4>jr  their 
successors  in  every  intervening  age. 

^  Srdly.  You  are  then  in  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  judge  himself,  without  being 
able  to  determine  bv  aiiy  fixed  rule,  whether 
the  supernatural  gift  of  infallibility  belongs 
to  the  Pope  alone,  or  to  the  Pope  and  the 
general  council." 

This  is  also  an  untruth.  It  is  painful  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  using  such  lan- 
guage, but  when  a  writer  is  so  far  lost  to 
principle  and  to  shame  as  to  make  such  gross 
and  palpable  misstatements,  there  is  no  other 
phraaeology  which  will  express  the  charac- 
ter of  his  production.  The  rule  is  fixed,  and 
plain,  the  judge  is  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  not  the  head 
without  the  members,  nor  the  members  with- 
out the  head,  but  both  united.  The  note 
which  he  appends  to  this  assertion  is  but  an 
extension  of  the  misrepresentation. 

«E.— page  106. 
"  Uncertainty  of  Roman  Catholic  Infallibility, 

**  Kothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  un- 
certainty of  the  Roman  OathoUc  Ohorch,  as  to 
the  seat  and  source  of  her  pretended  infalli- 
bility. If  any  thing  can  be  aeduced  firom  the 
vague  and  unsettl^  principles  of  her  divines, 
on  this  subject,  it  would  appear  that  injEalli^- 
lity  finally  resolves  itself  mto  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.  For,  as  no  council  whatever  is 
deemed  infallible  till  the  Pope  has  sanctioned 
its  decrees,  the  pretended  assistance  from  Hea- 
ven must  applj  to  that  discriminating  oracle, 
on  whose  decision  the  supematund  authority  of 
the  council  depends. 

**The  openmg  speech  of  the  papal  legates 
who  presided  at  the  council  of  Trent  represents 
the  expected  inspiration  as  conditional ;  a  very 
natural  caution  in  the  representatives  of  that 
aee,  which  has  always  most  strenuously  op- 
posed the  notion  that  the  Pope  is  inferior  to  a 
general  council  After  a  candid  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  enormous  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  which  the  reader  will  find 
hereafter,  the  legates  speak  of  the  expected  in- 
spiration in  the  following  words : — 

" '  Quare  nisi  ille  spiritus  nos  apud  nosmetip- 
sos  primum  condemns  verit,  nonoum  ilium  in- 
sressum  esse  ad  nos  affirmare  possumus,  ac  ne 
ingressurum  quidem,  si  peccata  nostra  audire 
recusamns.  Idem  enim  dicetur  nobis,  quod 
populo  veteri  per  prophetam  Ezechielam  est 


dictum,  cum  nondum  agnitis  suis  seeleribu». 
Dominum  per  prophetam  interrogare  vettent. 
Venerunt  viri  Jeracl  ad  i/nterrogandum  D&mi- 
niim,  et  eederunt  coram  me.  Hobc  aiUcm  dieit 
JDominna :  nvmq%ud  ad  intcrroffondum  me  veni*- 
tia  9  Vivo  ego,  dieit  Dominue,  quia  ncn  ree- 
pondebo  volne.  Sequitur  autem,  njudteoM  eoa, 
abominationet  patrum  illorum  oetende  Ulic  In 
quibus  verbis  ostendit  Deus,  quare  noluent 
respondere  illis,  ■  quia  neodmn  scilicet  abomi- 
nationes  suas  et  rattrum  sucMimi  audierant. 
Quare  cum  idem  Dei  Spiritus  sit,  qui  tunc 
debat  responsa,  et  quern  nunc  nos  sedentes 
coram  Domino  invocamus,  quid  nobis  fiuaendum 
sit,  ut  propria  responsa  haoeamus,  ex  his  vide- 

tis. Quia  vero  nonnnllos  nunc  videmus,  sua 

primum  peccata,  et  nostri  ordinis  graviter 
oeflentes,  atque  Dei  misericordiam  omnibus 
votiB  implorantes,  ideo  <]^uidem  in  maxima  epe 
mmiM,  advenisse,  quern  mvocamus,  Dei  Spin- 
turn." — Concilia  per  Labbeum  et  Oosaartram. 
Tom.  XIV,  p.  788. 

**  It  is  clear  that  the  legates  ffrounded  their 
hopes  of  inspiration  for  the  Council,  on  the 
marks  of  repentence  which  they  perceived  in 
some  of  its  members.  Must  then  Ifoman  Catho- 
lics ascertain  the  spiritual  condition  of  their 
orades,  before  they  admit  them  to  the  privilege 
of  infallibility  t  It  should  seem,  however,  that 
the  Popes  are  not  subject  to  such  restrictions 
in  the  use  of  their  inuUible  sanction;  else,  a 
man  with  the  moral  tact  of  Alexander  VL 
would  have  been  subject  to  strange  mistakes, 
in  calculating  the  fitness  of  the  bishops  in 
council,  to  reoeive  an  inspiratian  totaUy  de- 
pendent on  moral  character." 

I  have  frequently  before  exhibited  the 
sophistry  of  this  man  by  applying  his  terms 
to  our  civil  institutions.  Allow  me  to  use 
this  method  with  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
note. 

If  any  thinff  can  be  deduced  from  the  vague 
and  unsettled  principles  of  American  writers 
on  the  powers  of  Congress,  it  would  appear 
that  the  legisUtive  authority  resolves  itself 
finally  into  the  authority  of  the  President,  so 
that  tiie  law  is  an  emanation  from  him  only. 
For  as  no  legislative  acts  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  an; 
deemed  bindinguntil  they  nave  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  President,  whatever  might  be 
said  in  their  courts,  or  written  in  their  books 
asserting  that  the  legislative  authority  re- 
sides in  the  Congress  which  consists  or  botli 
houses  and  the  President,  must  in  fiu^t  be 
apptied  to  the  President  alone,  because  it  19 
by  his  authority  the  acts  become  laws  and 
are  carried  into  execution.** 

All  this  flimsy  sophistry  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  simple  fact,  that,  if  the  Pns 
sident  were  to  attempt  to  make  a  law  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  majority  in  both 
houses,  the  attempt  would  be  futile,  and 
none  would  feel  himaelf  called  on  to  obey. 
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In  like  maimer,  if  the  Pope  were  to  iaene  a 
deeision,  from  which  the  majority  of  the 
Bishops  were  to  diaaent,  or  to  which  they 
refoa^  dieir  eoneuiTence,  such  decision 
would  not  be  an  act  of  the  Chnrch,  and  of 
couTse  would  not  bind  persons  to  obedience. 
The  latter  portion  of  this  note  is,  if  pos- 
able,  a  more  despicable  {nece  of  deceit  The 
**  candid  acknowledment  of  the  enormous 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,** 
is  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  writer ;  but 
what  were  the  corruptions?  A  change  of 
fidth — a  corruption  of  doctrine?  By  no 
means.  The  legates  who  candidly  avow  the 
misconduct  of  several  of  the  clergy,  proclaim 
with  the  same  voice  the  pure  preservation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Nor  was  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  derffy  so  enormous,  nor  were 
their  corruptions  or  morals  so  great  or  so 

Ceral,  as  were  those  of  the  self-called  re- 
aers:  althoufffa  there  had  been  |rievous 
crimes  committea  by  several  Roman  Catholic 
Clergymen,  yet  tlie  great  majority  of  the 
body  were  men  of  virtue,  and  several  were 
eminent  for  the  most  edifying  sanctity. 

It  is  also  falsely  suggestec^  that,  because 
the  lesates  exhorted  the  members  of  the 
council  to  repentance  and  -  virtue,  as  one 
mode  of  obtaining  the  blessing  of  heaven  to 
lead  them  to  truth,  prudence,  and  knowledge ; 
that  they  were,  therefore,  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  Pope  and  Council  were  in&l- 
lible.  But  here  I  cannot  repress  mj  aston-r 
ishment  at  the  inconsistencv  of  White,  who 
is  charging  our  Church  with  arrogance,  in 
alleffing  that  the  P^pe  and  Council  will  give 
an  mMibly  true  judgment  upon  doctrine, 
and  yet  in  the  very  passage  attempts  to  show 
that  we  do  not  hold  the  tenet  wmch  he  con- 
demns us  for  holding !  1 1  It  might  be  as 
well  to  translate  the  passage  whidi  he  quotes 
and  garbles:  but  even  as  it  is,  it  will  not 
establish  his  conclusion : 

"  Wherefore,  unless  that  Spirit  will  first  have 
led  us  to  self-eondemnation,  we  cannot  afiirm 
that  he  hath  as  yet  entered  unto  us,  nor  mdeed 
that  he  will  enter,  if  we  refuse  to  hear  ihe  voice 
of  our  sins.  It  will  be  said  to  us  as  it  was  said 
to  the  people  of  old  by  the  prophet  Ecekiel, 
when  not  oavioff  as  yet  acknowledged  their 
nns,  they  desirea  to  ask  the  Lord  by  the  pro- 
^let: — The  men  of  Iwad  came  to  oak  of  ihe 
lard^  and  they  sat  before  me.  But  thue  eaith 
the  Lord:  have  you  come  to  inquire  of  me  f  At 
I  live,  $aUh  the  Lord,  I  will  not  anewer  you. 
It  polloweth  :  if  thourudgett  them,  ehow  unto 
them  the  abominations  of  their  fathers.  In  which 
Words  the  Lord  showeth  why  he  would  not  an- 
swer them ;  because,  to  wit,  since  it  is  the  same 
Spuit  of  Qod  who  then  used  to  give  answer, 
sod  also  we  now  invoke,  being  seated  before 
the  Lord ;  you  see  from  those  uiings  what  we 
ought  to  do,  that  we  might  have  proper  an- 


swers. And  since  we  now  behold  some 

bewaiUng,  first  their  own  sins,  and  thos^  of  our 
order,  and  imploring  by  all  mode  of  {nrayers  the 
men^  of  God,  therefore  we  are  in  ihe  greatest 
confidence  that  the  Spirit  of  God  which  we  in- 
voke hath  come  amongst  us.** 

Such  is  the  passage  upon  which  this  man 
founds  hisassertion,  that  *^  the  legates  ground- 
ed their  hopes  of  inspiration  for  ihe  council, 
on  the  marks  of  repentance  which  they  per- 
ceived hi  some  of  its  members.**  If  the  pre- 
lates are  bad  men,  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  says, 
cannot  guide  them ;  thou^  St.  John  says, 
he  guid^  the  wicked  high  priest  of  the  Jews 
to  a  correct  decision,  because  of  the  office 
which  he  held ;  and  if  they  are  ffood  men, 
it  is  only  a  doubt  that  they  will  be  guided. 
White  does  not  like  the  guidance  at  alL 
But  the  ground  of  the  confidence  of  the  le- 
gates was  not  founded  in  this  passage,  whkh 
was  only  an  exhortation  to  virtue,  but  ui 
those  passages  in  which  they  referred  to  the 
express  and  distmct  promises  of  Christ 
Such  as  that  of  Pope  Pftul,  in  his  bull  for 
assembling  the  Council,  **ut  cum  Olic  In 
nomine  iSomini  essemus  congregati;  ipse 
sicut  promisit  Dominus  in  medio  nostrum 
efifuturus,**  that  ttihen  tee  would  be  gathered  in 
the  name  cf  ihe  Lord,  the  Lord  hvmse^,  as  he 
fromisedy  woidi  be  in  the  midst  of  us.  Thus 
It  is  untrue  to  say,  that  Catholics  are  unable 
to  determine  where  infallibility  resides,  as  it 
is  also  untrue  to  say  that  we  must  know  the 
virtue  of  the  Bishops,  before  we  can  know 
if  their  tribunal  is  properly  constituted.  We 
depend  upon  the  promises  of  Christ,  and  not 
upon  the  virtue  of  the  Bishops. ' 

The  futility  of  the  fourUi  proposition  has 
been  so  amply  exhibited  in  what  I  have  pre- 
viously written  that  I  shall  not  take  it  up 
again. 

The  fifth  and  final  observation  which  he 
makes  is  an  aggregate  of  untruths.  First, 
it  is  untrue  that  *^  Sie  only  sensible  mark  of 
a  legitunate  council  is  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope.**  Its  legitimacy  may  be  recognised 
by  a  variety  of  other  sensible  marks,  of  which 
I  shaU- instance  merely  two.  It  might  be  re- 
cognised by  the  very  view:  as  in  case  there 
was  an  actual  majority  of  the  prektes  of  the 
Church  present,  acting  in  harmony  and  with 
full  liberty ;  it  mi^t  be  recognised  by  ihe 
sequel:  as  in  case  of  the  presence  of  only 
a  minority  but  the  approbation  and  adoption 
of  their  acts  by  the  great  body  of  the  absent 
prelates.  Suppose  the  See  of  Rome  vacant 
m  th(B  first  instance,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
council  would  be  known,  and  yet  ^ere  would 
have  been  then  no  Papal  approbation.  The 
next  untruth  is,  that  the  mere  undisput- 
ed possession  of  the  See  of  Rome  is  tiie  only 
sensible  mark  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Pope. 
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The  third  untrath  is  to  asaert  that  infallibi- 
lity is  according  to  Catholic  tenets  entailed 
upon  that  candidate  who  obtains  such  pos- 
session. The  foorth  nntrnth  is,  that  no  see 
has  been  oftener  poUuted  by  profligacy  and 
wickedness  than  the  See  of  Rome.  The 
fifth  is,  that  the  Pope  is  our  living  rule  of 
faith.  When  nonsense  like  this  is  put  into 
our  months  by  those  who,  at  least,  ought  to 
know  that  they  bear  false  witness  against  us, 
we  are  indeed  made  to  appear  ricuculous: 
bnt,  I  trust,  it  may  without  irreverence  be 
said,  that  the  spouse  of  Christ  then  resem- 
bles the  Saviour,  when  clothed  in  the  gaiw 
ment  of  a  fool ;  he  lost  none  of  his  wisdom, 
but  the  scoffer  greatly  increased  his  own 
criminality.  Catholics  have  no  Uving  rtde^ 
but  they  have  a  liviw  trtburuU;  a  living 
judge,  but  that  tribunu  of  judgment  is  the 
Church ;  and  that  Church  is  not  merely  its 
head  or  chief  pastor,  but  it  is  the  head  and 
other  pastors  united. 

White  affects  to  ridicule  the  distinction  be- 
tween In&llibility  and  impeccability.  Though 
we  are  not  called  upon  oy  our  tenet  to  look 
upon  the  Pope  as  either  impeccable  or  in&l- 
Uble,  yet  we  can  conceive  the  ground  of  the 
distinction,  and  it  was  tauffht  us  by  the  Sa* 
viour,  when  he  told  his  uearers  that  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sat  upon  the  chair  of 
Moses,  to  do  according  to  their  words,  but 
not  according  to  their  works.  Fortified  by 
such  an  admonition  firom  such  a  source,  we 
can  read  the  commencement  of  the  next  pa^ 
ragraph  vrith  which  we  are  favored,  with  pity 
for  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  those  who 
vilify  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  God,  p.  108 : 

**  The  streof^  of  mind  which  enables  the 
reformers  to  disregard  the  ^penerally  received 
distinction  between  exemption  from  doctrinal 
errors,  and  liability  to  misconduct,  cannot  be 
adequatelv  valued  b^  those  who  have  never 
imbioed  that  scholastic  prejudice." 

White  had  previously  boasted  of  his  ite- 
rance of  schohistic  knowledge,  but  reaJlv  I 
was  not  prepared  to  learn  that  he  would  dis- 
regard and  despise  it  even  in  the  Grospel,  and 
cominff  from  the  lips  of  the  blessea  Jesus. 
It  might,  for  aught  that  I  know,  be  strength  of 
mind  ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  of  that  description  for 
the  humiliation  of  which  St.  Paul  says  the 
wisdom  of  heaven  was  given  in  what  appear- 
ed to  be  human  folly.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
simpleton  whom  I  once  heard  boast  of  his 
strength  of  mind,  declaring  that  he  could 
never  be  so  stupid  as  to  understand  the  use 
of  mathematics,  or  throw  away  his  time  in 
learning  how  to  make  an  equilateral  triangle; 
and  he,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  thanked 
God  for  giving  him  so  clear  an  intellect  as  to 
be  unable  even  to  comprehend  the  demon- 
stration  of  how  it  might  be  done. 


I  shall  only  adduce  one  fiivorite  fact  from 
amongst  those  on  which  th^  gentiy,  whose 
modesty  and  ttrmrik  cfmini  urges  them  to 
take  the  title  of  n&rmers,  are  hi  the  habit  of 
dwelling.  Peter  was  a  sinner,  yet  the  epis* 
ties  of  reter  are  according  to  tnose  strong- 
minded  folk  in&Uible  evidence  of  the  revela- 
tion" of  heaven :  thus  in&llibility  and  pecca* 
bility  are  compatible ;  or  to  use  White  s  own 
phrase,  the  sfrong-minded  gentiy  admit  m 
St  Peter's  case  ^  the  distmction  of  infallibi- 
lity on  abstract  doctrines  of  fEiith,  and  liability 
to  practical  error."  The  consequendes  drawn 
affainst  us,  if  legitonate,  firom  the  admission 
of  the  distinction,  are  equally  fatal  to  them- 
selves ;  but  they  afiect  neither,  because  they 
are  not  contamed  in  the  premises. 

The  dishonesty  of  the  writer  is  again  ex- 
hibited in  the  assertion,  that  Alexander  VI 
was  not  opposed,  because  of  the  belief  that 
faiih  was  safe  in  his  custody,  though  he  was 
a  monster.  The  custody  or  guardianship  of 
the  faiih  was  not  in  Alexander  VI>  but  in 
that  Church  of  which  he  was  the  unworthy 
head;  and  in  that  Church,  even  under  h» 
Papacy,  there  were  hundreds  of  holy  Bishops, 
tens-of-thousands  of  venerable  priests,  and 
millions  of  sainta  But  it  is  folly  to  attempt 
the  correction  of  all  the  untruths  of  such  a 
book  as  White's. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  the  remark, 
that  it  is  upon  the  presiduig  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  upon  tne  promises  of  our  bless* 
ed  Uedeemer,  and  upon  the  mighty  power  of 
God,  and  not  upon  the  vice  or  virtue  of  the 
Prelates  of  the  Church,  that  Roman  Catholics 
rely  for  having  m  that  Church  always  the 
uimllible  testimony  of  truth.  -Hence,  all  the 
semblance  of  argument  which  is  used  to 
show  how  weak  a  foundation  is  the  imper- 
fection of  man,  is  wide  of  the  question  which 
is  raised;  and  as  the  Church,  and  not  the 
Pope,  is  the  tribunal,  so  the  arguments  against 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Pope  make  nothing 
agunst  the  sufficiency  of  tne  Church  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according 
to  the  promises  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  firom  the 
very  nature  of  faith  itself. 
Yours,  &c., 

Charleston,  8.  C,  Feb,  4,  I83a 


B.  V  . 


LETTER  LV. 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 
My  Fbiends^ — ^The  succeeding  parafiraphs 
of  White's  book  are  perhaps  as  far  below 
the  criticism  of  a  philosopher  as  they  are 
distant  from  truth  in  their  assertions  of  fact 
I  shall  lay  them  before  you,  making  upoD 
each  some  of  those  remarks  which  must 
strike  even  the  least  instructed  amongst 
you. 
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''The  strength  of  mind  which  enabled  the 
reformen  to  disregard  the  generally  reoeiTed 
distinction  between  exemption  from  doctrinal 
enora,  and  liability  to  mifloonduct»  cannot  be 
adequately  yalned  by  those  who  haye  neyer 
imba>ed  that  scholastic  prejudice.  When  a 
distiDction  of  this  kind  has  once  become  incor- 
porated with  common  language,  men  seem  to 
be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  conyiction  on  the 
points  it  affects.  If  my  obseryation  of  intel- 
lectual phenomena  do  not  deoeiye  me,  the  mass 
of  those  who  may  be  said  to  think  at  all  can 
go  no  fiuther  in  a  reasoning  process,  than  just 
to  percetye  one  difficulty  against  their  settled 
Dotions,  and  to  catch  some  yerbol  quibble  whidi 
remoyes  the  difficulty  from  their  sight  The 
process  of  examining  the  usual  fidladee  of  such 
answers  is,  to  most  men,  so  painlul,  that  any 
serious  attempt  to  urge  them  upon  it,  seldom 
fiuls  to  rouse  their  anger.  There  are,  indeed, 
but  few  who  can  take  a  true  second  step  in 
reasoning.'* 

To  disregard  a  distinction  founded  upon  a 
difference  might  perhaps  accompany  strength 
of  mind,  but  such  recklessness  of  troth  is 
also  found  in  weak  and  yicious  minds,  hence 
the  disregard  of  a  generally  receiyed  maxim 
founded  upon  eommon  reason,  consecratq^ 
by  the  Saviour,  and  upheld  by  the  testimony 
of  snocessiye  centuries  of  the  learned,  the 
wise,  and  the  good  throughout  Christendom, 
does  not  establish  for  the  R^ormen^  as  they 
are  nleaaed  to  style  themselves,  strength  of 
mind  so  much  as  the  rejection  of  truth.  And 
surely  it  needs  no  depth  of  research  to  dis- 
cover that  testimony  of  truth  might  be  cer- 
tainly given  by  an  immoral  person.  Yet  as 
1  before  stated,  our  doctrine  needs  not  this 
aid,  because  we  do  not  teach  as  an  article  of 
fiuth  the  personal  infallibility  nor  the  official 
infidlibility  of  a  bad  or  or  a  good  Pope. 
The  entire  paragraph  is  based  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  we  teach  what  we  disclaim. 
It  is  also  untrue  that  the  distinction  is  a 
scholastic  prejudice. 

If  we  have  no  infallible  guide  to  truth ;  if 
"those  who  may  be  said  to  think  at  all  can 
go  no  fiurther  in  a  reasoning  process  than 
just  to  perceive  one  difficulty  against  their 
settled  notions,  and  to  catch  some  verbal 
quibble  which  removes  the  difficulty  fh>m 
their  sight,''  and  if  **there  are  W  few  who 
can  take  a  true  second  step  in^  reasoning," 
the  inevitable  result  most  be  that  **  the  mass 
of  those  who  may  be  said  to  think  at  all," 
together  with  all  those  who  may  be  said  not 
to  think  at  all;  that  is,  the  great  bulk  of 
Christendom,  must  be  unable  to  examine 
the  fallacies  bv  which  error  is  disseminated, 
and  being  without  a  certain  guide,  must  be 
without  any  certain  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
they  who  are  bereft  of  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  truth  can  have  no  rational  ground 


f(nr  firm  belief;  it  is  manifest  therefore  that 
they  can  have  no  fiiith,  smce  that  virtue  is 
the  firm  belief  of  certain  truth  revealed  by 
God.  To  this  conclusion  every  Protestant 
must  inevitably  come,  according  to  the  the- 
ory of  this  man,  who  proclaims  to  the  world 
the  unbeeility  of  the  hnnuui  mind,  and  exhi- 
bits to  us  the  incongruous  theory  of  a  just 
and  merciful  and  vriae  God,  requiring  that 
we  should  firmly  believe  what  we  cannot 
certamly  know.  He  leaves  to  us  however, 
as  we  shall  see,  an  alternative,  but  it  is  not 
that  of  unchangeable  doctrine  and  belief^  but 
of  complete  uncertamty.  • 

**  The  stand  which  is  generally  made  at  the 
first  stage  of  an  aigument,  is  more  resolutely 
taken  when  arguments  are  brought  against  a 
system  which  is  itself  a  palliative  of  some  pre- 
vious objection.  The  case  now  before  us  is  per- 
haps the  best  illustration  of  my  view  of  popu- 
lar intellect 

"Christianity  was  at  an  early  period  sys- 
tematised  according  to  the  notions  and  habits 
which  some  of  its  learned  converts  had  acquired 
in  the  philosophical  schools.  It  was  soon  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  new  the- 
ory, where  the  links  which  appeared  to  be 
wanting  between  the  clearly  revealed  doctrines 
were  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  inference. 
Nothing,  we  know,  is  so  opposed  to  this  vulgar 
systematic  spirit  as  takmg  fiicts  as  they  are. 
'Aie  chasm  between  what  m,  and  an  assumed 
standard  of  what  should  be,  must  be  filled  up. 
Few  men  refuse  to  grant  what  is  demanded 
with  this  object ;  for  fragments  of  real  know- 
ledge are  not  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude 
Having  agreed  that  the  Gospel  was  a  revela- 
tion fifom  God,  they  could  not  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  affecting  it  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Optimism  is  the  system  of  the  many :  a 
revelation  which  could  not  remove  every  doubt^ 
and  silence  every  objection,  must  certamly  fail 
to  suit  their  previous  notions." 

This  is  indeed  a  very  curious  but  fidla- 
cious  exhibition  of  the  origin  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  in  the  contemplation  of  which,  I 
can  scarcely  know  [whether!  to  be  amused 
with  the  vain  effort  to  elude  the  difficulty 
which  pressed  upon  the  writer,  or  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  bold  attempt  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  fiuth  for  the  purpose  of  an 
escape  from  its  restraints.  What  a  series  of 
assertions  does  this  passage  contain !  First, 
that  the  first  Christians  actually  destroyed 
the  simplicity  of  religious  belief  by  substi- 
tutang  a  system  of  learned  philosophy  or  pa^ 
ganism  for  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour.  If 
such  was  the  fiM^t,  then  indeed  the  Christian 
reliffion  was  never  spread  through  the  world. 
And,  for  what  purpose  did  Christ  come  upon 
this  earth  ?  now  mean  and  contemptible  a 
notion  must  we  have  of  the  power  of  God, 
of  the  force  of  truth,  of  the  testimony  of  tiie 
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Apostles,  of  the  evidence  of  miiacles,  of  the 
providence  of  our  merciful  instructor !  And 
will  not  the  solemn  prophetic  and  promisso- 
nr  declaration  of  Christ  respecting  the  con- 
tmuance  and  stability  of  his  Church,  be  blas- 
phemously contradicted  by  those  who  would 
maintain  this  position :  that  the  first  learned 
Christians  chanj^ed  the  revelation  of  heaven 
into  a  system  of  pagan  philosophical  notions 
and  habits ! ! !  By  this  process  White  has 
changed  the  early  witnesses  of  faith  into  its 
worst  enemiea  If  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity were  then  lost,  how  have  they  been 
since  acquired?  By  the  reading  of  the  New 
Testament?  But  now  shall  we  be  assured 
that  they  who  corrupted  the  doctrine  and 
the  rituals  did  not  also  corrupt  the  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles  ?  Suppose  the  Scriptures 
to  be  pure,  how  shall  we  be  assured,  that  we 
who  live  several  centuries  later  than  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  were  written,  understand 
their  meaning  better  than  did  those  learned 
converts,  who  lived  in  and  immediately  after 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  around  whom 
the  evidence  of  still  more  brilliant  miracles 
yet  shed  tbe  efiulsence  of  heavenly  light? 
Have  the  Justina,  Sie  Irenasuses,  the  Diony- 
siuses,  the  Cyprians,  the  Clements,  and  the 
Tertullians  erred,  and  corrupted  Christian- 
ity, and  has  its  purity  been  restored  by  the 
Luthers,  the  Cranmers,  the  Calvins,  the 
Cromwells,  the  Henrys,  the  Socinuses,  the 
Priestlys,  the  Hoadlys,  and  the  Whites  ?  If 
we,  look  to  history  we  shall  indeed  discover 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  some 
of  its  converts  did  endeavor  to  accommodate 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  to  the  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, but  the  names  of  those  innovators, 
and  the  result  of  their  efforts  are  also  placed 
before  us.  They  were  the  Ebions,  the  Cer- 
inthuses,  the  Marcions,  and  such  others,  who 
for  this  unholy  and  sacrilegious  effort  were 
condemned  by  the  Christian  Church,  and  be- 
ing separated  from  its  communion,  fonned 
conventicles  apart;  dechired  that  it  waa  spi- 
ritual tyranny  to  compel  them  to  conform 
to  a  standard  of  belief;  that  they  would  not 
destroy  their  liberty  by  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  men,  and  that  they  were  to  in- 
terpret the  sacred  writings  by  their  own 
Srivate  judgment,  and  not  to  receive  the 
edsions  of  a  public  body;  in  a  word,  they 
were  the  first  heretics,  whose  errors  assume 
new  shapes  in  their  transmimtions  through 
succeeding  ages,  but  have  fuways  the  same 
spiritual  characteristics:  overweening  pride, 
incorrigible  obstinacy,  arrogant  self-esteem, 
insolent  opposition,  and  glaring  inconsis- 
tency. 

Second  assertion,  that  Christianity  was  an 
aggregate  of  clearly  revealed  doctrines  with- 
out any  mutual  connexion.    This  is  highly 


complimentary  to  the  divine  wisdom  indeed ! 
So  that  upon  White's  theory,  the  Almighty 
in  his  wisdom  does  what  we  would  call  roily 
in  a  human  being.  Suppose  an  adversary' 
of  religion  to  reason  thus,  what  would  be 
said  to  his  argument?  ''You  acknowledge 
that  God  is  wise,  and  intended  by  revelation 
to  instruct  you  upon  a  subject  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  respecting  which  you  were  ex- 
tremely ignorant:  you  say,  that  in  order  to 
efiect  this  he  clearly  revealed  some  isolated 
propositions  between  which  there  existed  no 
mutual  connexion,  you  say  that  it  is  unla^i'ful 
for  you  to  '  fill  up* '  the  chasm,'  but  that  you 
should  be  satisfied  with  '  fragments  of  real 
knowledge,'  however  destitute  of  system. 
Call  vou  tliis  revelation?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
bewildering?"  For  my  part  I  must  avow 
that  if  this  was  the  basis  of  Christianity.  I 
know  not  ho^  I  could  be  a  Christian.  The 
fiict  is  in  opposition  to  White's  aasertion,  be- 
cause it  has  been  always  an  acknowledged 
point  that  the  revelation  of  Christ  was  a  per- 
fect and  connected  whole,  and  not  dinointed 
and  separate  doctrines:  it  was  avowed  to  be 
the  manifestation  of  the  work  of  the  Deity. 
and  that  it  showed  forth  his  power  and  his 
mercy,  and  was  in  unity  as  to  its  parts,  and 
in  unison  with  the  perfections  of  its  author. 
It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  ingenuity  of 
inference  supplied  the  links  which  appeared 
to  be  wanti^  between  the  clearly  revealed 
doctrines.  Tlie  principle  of  Protestantism, 
which  asserts  that  nothing  has  been  clearly 
revealed  but  what  is  exactly  written  in  the 
Scriptures,  renders  it  absolutelv  necessary  to 
supply  much  by  inference  to  fill  up  cfaasois: 
but  the  principle  of  Catholicism,  which  says 
that  there  exists  no  chasms,  leaves  nothing 
to  supply.  The  Catholic  says  tiiat  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  are  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  others  are  exhibited  by  other 
evidence,  which  other  evidence  exhiluted  the 
entire  code  of  doctrine  before  the  Grospel 
recorded  that  portion  which  it  contains,  and 
by  the  production  of  the  entire  evidence,  he 

S'ves  the  entire  code  as  it  emanated  firom 
od  himself;  he  finds  no  chasm,  he  wants 
no  link;  all  is  the  perf^t  work  of  divine 
wisdom.  The  Catholic  thus,  upon  evidence, 
takes ''facts  as  they  are:"  wliilst  the  IVotest- 
ants  are  driven  to  fnme  systems,  and  liieir 
^tems  difier  as  widely  as  do  their  tastes. 
When  tiiey  once  leave  the  unity  which  re- 
sults from  admitting  fact,  and  nothing  but 
fact,  they  are  indeed  carried  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  and  of  them  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  the  chasm  between  not  what 
is,  but  what  they  choose  to  admit  and  what 
should  bcj  acconung  to  their  several  fiuieies. 
must  be  filled  up. 
In  the  third  place,  I  must  necessarily  deny 
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that  the  reveUition  of  God  consists  of  only 
'"fragments  of  real  knowledge.'' 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  cannot  conceive 
what  White  means  by  his  insinuated  charge. 
"■  Having  agreed  that  the  Gospel  was  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  they  could  not  conceive  the 
possibility  of  doubt^  affecting  it  directly  or 
indirectly."  Does  he  blame  them  for  agree- 
ing to  aomit  the  sacred  book  to  be  the  reve- 
lation of  God?  Or  if  he  does  not,  does  he 
blame  them  for  giving  to  it  such  full  cre- 
dence as  excludes  all  doubt  as  to  its  truth  1 
I  before  said  that  to  criticise  the  philosophy 
of  this  passage  was  below  the  occupation  of 
a  philosonher.  Will  the  reverend  junta  of 
his  approoators  adopt  the  philosoipny  of  a 
man  who  confounds  optimism  with  the  con- 
sistency and  connexion  and  sufficiency  of 
God's  revealed  law  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation? 

The  next  paragraph  is  indeed  to  me  a 
most  extravagant  and  astounding  rhapsody. 

"  Had  these  ChristianB,  however,  studied  the 
Scriptures  without  the  bias  of  such  notions, 
they  would  have  found  that  the  divine  author 
of  Christianity  has  no  where  provided  a  reme- 
dy against  doubt  and  dissent.  There  were  he- 
retics when  the  church  was  still  under  the  per- 
sooal  guidance  of  the  Apostles ;  yet  the  New 
Testament  mentions  them  without  allusion  to 
any  iu&llible  method  of  ending  these  first  dis- 
putes on  doctrines.  On  a  praeti&d  question, 
indeed,  we  find  that  St  Paul  was  sent  to  adc 
the  opinion  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem;  yet, 
that  veiT  opinion  was,  in  part,  set  aside  and 
neglected,  soon  after,  by  the  tacit  consent  of 
most  other  churches.*  The  natural  inference 
from  such  fiicts  is,  that  the  analogy  of  God*s 
moral  government  was  not  broken  in  the  direct 
revelation  which  he  made  to  the  world  Uirough 
his  own  Son;  but  having  granted  us  convincing 
proo&  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  know- 
ledge supematurally  vouchsafed  to  man  he  has 
left  the  search  thereof  to  human  industry.  In- 
dustry  supposes  difficulty,  and  difficulty  unplies 
danger.  The  field  of  moral  discipline  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  changed  by  Christianity ; 
the  light  indeed  thrown  upon  it  is  dearer,  and 
'the  high  prize  of  our  caluae^  is  made  fully  to 
shine  in  our  eyes ;  but  it  no  were  appears  that 
ve  are  therefore  to  close  them,  and  run  blindly 
after  certain  men  endowed  with  supernatural 
nswn." 

Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  his 
jirst  assumption,  viz.  that  the  mode  of  learn- 
ing the  revealed  doctrines  in  the  first  age  was 
^  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.    AlSiough 

*  "The  injunction  against  eating  blood  and 
suffocated  animals,  though  given  as  from  the 
Holy  Ohost,  was  considered  as  of  mere  tem- 
porary expediency,  and  set  aside  as  soon  as 
heathen  converts  formed  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians," ^ 


the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  writ- 
ten in  the  first  century,  still,  more  than  two 
others  elapsed  beK>re  there  had  been  any 
general  collection  of  those  books,  and  an  ac- 
curate selection  of  them  from  several  works 
bearing  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and  df 
others,  but  which  were  spurious  or  of  no 
authority.  The  converts  had  been  taught 
the  system,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  Christian]* 
ty,  or  as  I  would  properly  say,  were  instructs 
ed  in  its  doctrines  before  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  sacred  writings,  ana  it  was  not  from 
the  arbitrary  explanation  of  the  writings  tiiey 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  previously  believedi  Neither  is  it  true 
that  the  divme  author  of  our  faith  no  where 
provided  a  remedy  against  doubt  or  dissent: 
for  he  declared  to  the  world,  who  were  to  be 
the  teachers;  he  commended  belief,  and  he 
denounced  condemnation  against  the  unbe- 
liever. To  quote  texts  as  proof  of  these  pro- 
positions would  be  equivalent  to  proving  to 
a  man  who  looked  at  the  sun,  that  he  saw 
that  luminary ;  yet  as  philosophers  have  ex- 
isted who  told  us  that  we  ought  to  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  vision,  so  have  divines  who 
tell  us  that  we  ojught  to  doubt  the  meaning 
of  the  texts. 

The  New  Testament  mentions  heretics 
indeed  and  tells  us  of  their  character  and 
fate,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  avoided :  it 
could  not  tell  of  an  in&Uible  mode  oiendtTig 
doctrinal  disputes  with  those  who  woukI 
always  dispute  about  doctrine,  but  it  tells  us 
of  theptZZar  andfoundalion  of  truth  to  which 
we  should  adhere,  nor  is  it  an  argument 
a^nst  the  in&llible  authority  of  our  blessed 
&viour,  that  in  his  day  he  was  heard  by 
perverse  and  obstinate  men  who  would  not 
end  a  doctrinal  dispute  even  for  his  declanu 
tion,  but  when  he  told  them  that  he  would 
give  them  his  flesh  and  blood,  would  not 
believe  the  fiict,  but  preferred  their  own 
system,  **  How  can  thisman  give  us  his  flesh 
to  eatf*  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 
The  clumsy  attempt  to  confound  the  council 
which  washeld  at  Jerusalem  with  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  is  even  unworthy  of  the  bad 
cause  to  sustain  which  it  is  made ;  as  well 
mijgfat  we  say  that  the  Catholic  world  r^ 
ceives  the  decision  of  the  Church  of  Trem 
as  its  infiUlible  guide.  Equally  despicable 
and  fallacious  is  the  effort  to  confound  the 
doctrinal  decision  ofthecouncil  of  Jerusalem 
with  its  regulation  of  discipline.  The  first 
is  ureformable,  the  latter  is  changeable.  At 
this  day  it  is  equally  a  doctrine  as  it  was 
then,  tliat  the  Mosaic  rite  is  not  obligatory 
upon  the  Christian,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
discipline  of  not  eating  blood  was  made  by 
the  Church  equally  as  was  the  discipline 
itself  established  for  a  time,  and  the  enact- 
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ment  and  repeal  was  equally  b^  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  in  this  case  stating 
what  had  oeen  revealed,  but  what  was  ex- 
pedient It  was  indeed  but  a  poor  quibble 
to  play  off,  when  he  says  ^  theoptnion  of  the 
Church  (f  Jerusalem  was  in'  part  set  aside 
and  neglected  soon  iifter  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  most  other  Churches.*^  Sint»  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  inform  us  (chap,  xv,)  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  sent  up  not  to  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  but  "  to  Jerusalem"  the  city, 
**  unto  the  Apostles  and  elders,"  or  ancients, 
or  other  Bishops  whom  the  Apostles  had 
oidained,  ** about  this  question;"  and  verse  4, 
informs  us,  that  **  when  thev  were  come  to 
Jerusalem  they  were  received  by  the  Church 
and  by  the  Apostles  and  filders,"  the  Scijp- 
tar^  distinguishing  what  White  confounds : 
and  verse  6  informs  us,  that  ^  the  Apostles 
and  Elders"  and  not  the  Church  qf  Jerusalem 
^'eame  together  to  consider  of  this  matter;" 
and  verse  22  informs  us  that  it  **  pleased  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  toiih  the  whole  chttrch" 
to  give  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
successors  of  those  Apostles  and  Elders 
with  the  whole  Church  have,  whilst  they 
preserved  the  doctrine  unchanged,  alterea 
the  discipline,  and  therefore  White  fails  in 
his  attempt  to  establish  the  variation  b^Jf^een 
the  portions  of  the  true  Church  in  tfie  first 
century,  as  also  in  his  effort  to  misrepresent 
the  fact  by  insinuating  that  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  was  but  a  partial  assembly,  that 
their  decree  was  but  an  opinion,  and  that 
there  was  no  tribunal  then  known  that  could 
certainly  tell  the  faithful  what  Christ  had 
revealea. 

He  then  draws  what  he  calls  a  natural  in- 
ference from  what  he  calls  facts,  thouch  in 
the  very  previous  paragraph  he  stated  his 
condemnation  of  this  practice  of  drawing 
such  inferences.  But  what  is  more  extraor- 
dlnary  is  that  his  inference  is  made  to  ascer- 
tain what  he  alleges  to  be  a  fiict. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  perceive  what  he 
calls  convincing  proofs,  nor  any  proofs,  upon 
his  principle,  tlmt  the  Scripturcs  contain  the 
knowledge  supernaturally  vouchsafed  to  man. 
He  has  given  us  no  proof,  and  I  see  none 
that  he  can  give,  upon  his  system:  for  it  is 
only  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church  we  can 
know  what  the  Scriptures  really  are,  and  the 
value  of  what  they  contain,  and  he  tells  ns 
that  this  testimony  is  not  sufficient  But 
suppose  it  to  be  manifest  that  they  contain 
trntn,  he  leaves  us  to  the  exercise  of  industry 
to  fiiid  it  oat,  after  having  told  us  that  <*  tibe 
mass  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  think  at 
all,  can  go  no  fiurther  in  a  reasoning  process 
than  just  to  perceive  one  difficulty  against 
their  settled  notions,  and  to  catch  some  verbal 
quibble  which  removes  the  difficulty  from 


their  sight,"  and  that  **  there  are  indeed  but 
few  who  can  take  a  true  second  step  in  rea- 
soning :"  such  is  the  contradiction  which  re- 
sults mm  error! 

The  closing  of  our  eyes  and  running  blindly 
after  certain  men  endowed  with  supernatural 
vision,  being  merely  the  creature  of  his  &ncy, 
I  must  leave  to  his  own  enjoyment 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C^  Feb.  19, 1828. 

LETTER  LVI. 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  cf  the  United  States 
of  America. 
Mt  FRiENDStT-Having  seen  the  manner 
in  which  White  misrepresents  our  doctrines, 
undermines  the  foundation  of  faith,  destroys 
all  prospect  of  knowing  with  certainty  what 
the  Reaeemer  has  taught,  and  egregiously 
fails  in  his  effort  to  show  variations  in  our 
dQ<)|izuie  at  the  time  of  the  great  schism ;  it 
wouH  appear  to  be  superfluous  to  follow 
hijp  farther  upon  the  subject  of  Church  in- 
fanibillty :  yet  the  assertions  which  he  makes 
.are  so  strange  that  I  cannot  avoid  lajring 
them  before  you,  and  making  a  passing  re> 
mark  upon  them. 

*'8uch  sober  reasoning  upon/a<^«,  could  not 
be  popular  in  the  Christian  Church.  An  infal- 
lible judge  of  abstract  questions  was  wanting, 
and  one  was  soon  found;  for  St  Peter  was  the 
dhief  of  the  Apostles,  and  Rome  the  chief  of 
the  cities." 

We  would  indeed  be  dolts  if  we  were  to 
found  our  assertion  upon  this  semblance  of 
reasoning;  we  do  reason  npon  factSt  but  the 
fact  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  doctrine 
is,  that  Christ  did  establish  the  Church  to 
teach  his  doctrines  to  the  world,  and  we 
avow  the  principle  that  as  he  desired  to  lead 
those  taught  to  the  knowledge  of  his  doe- 
trine,  he  must  h^ve  enabled  tne  teacher  to 
bring  them  thereto.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
strange  exhibition  to  behold  the  Saviour  di- 
recting the  people  to  learn  truth  from  the 
Churcn,  and  declaring  that  this  Church  might 
as  well  lead  them  into  error  as  into  truth. 
We  reason  upon  facts;  and  a  main  fact  upon 
which  we  rest  is,  that  Christ  repeatedly  pro- 
mised  his  Spirit  of  Truth  to  lead  the  Apos- 
tles who  first  constituted  his  Church,  mto 
all  truth,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  teach 
it  to  others ;  and  also  that  this  Spirit  was  to 
abide  with  them  all  days  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  We  do  reason  npon  facts,  when  our 
inquiry  is  concerning  what  the  &ivionr  de- 
cliu«d  to  be  facts,  for  his  revelation  regarded 
facts,  and  not  abstract  Questions:  we  look 
upon  the  Church  to  be  the  witness  of  what 
has  been  revealed,  not  the  judge  of  an  ab- 
stract question.   .See  then  how  many  false- 
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hoods  are  in  this  short  passage  of  this  faith- 
less writer ! 

"  Nothing  therefore  appeared  more  natural, 
than  that  reter  should  be  Bishop  of  Rome; 
and  little  proof  of  this  tact  was  demanded :  tra- 
dition, a  mere  report,  was  sufficient  for  those 
who  wished  it  to  oe  sa" 

There  was  here  no  natural  or  unnatural 
supposition,  but  a  simple  Question  of  &ct ; 
we  say  there  is  unquestionaole  evidence,  that 
Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  No  fiict  is  bet- 
ter supported  by  evidence;  there  was  no 
wish  upon  the  subject:  tradition  is  not  mere 
report ;  nor  is  it  by  tradition,  as  distinflroisbed 
from  historical  evidence,  this  fact  is  Known. 
It  is  testified  by  witnesses  and  documents 
and  monuments,  at  least  as  satisfactorily  as  is 
the  existence  of  Augustus  C»sar  as  Empe- 
ror of  Rome. 

*^  Tet  something  more  was  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  the  first  theory  or  supposition; 
for  Peter  could  not  live  for  ever,  and  tne  judge 
of  fieuth  was  to  exist  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  what  could  be  more  natural  tiian  that 
Peter^s  suocessors  should  inherit  hissuperaatu- 
ndgiftsl  In  popular  logic,  what  is  naturttlf  L  e. 
what  agrees  witn  some  original  supposition,  is 
certain.  Subsequent  doubts,  arismg  firom  a 
system  so  natural,  must  be  settled  any  way, 
or  left  unsettled." 

We  have  no  theory,  we  exhibit  a  fact ;  we 
argue  not  fkx>m  what  was  natural,  but  from 
what  had  been  institutecL  It  was  instituted, 
that  the  jud^  of  faith  should  exist  to  the  end 
of  the  worlc^  and  that  jud^  was  a  tribunal 
pointed  out  and  commissioned  by  the  Sa- 
riour;  Peter  was  the  chief,  the  president 
amongst  the  commissioners :  but  he  was  not 
the  entire  tribunal;  they  who  formed  the 
commission  knew  its  constitution,  according 
to  the  will  of  its  instructor,  and  they  testified 
that  the  office  of  the  chief  pastor  or  president 
of  the  commission,  should  last  as  long  as  the 
tribunal  itself  should  continue;  and  that, 
upon  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  the  power 
should  vest  in  his  successor.  Indeed  it  was 
natural  that  such  should  be  the  case ;  but, 
besides  its  natural  propriety,  we  have  evi- 
dence  of  the  fact  that  it  was  instituted.  It 
is  rather  extraordinary  effrontery  in  White 
and  his  panejgfyrists,  who  have  substituted 
their  theories  for  our  fadiy  to  have  put  for- 
ward those  passages.  Had  White  written 
** original  mUiiutiorr  for** original  suppotU 
tionf  his  phraseology  would  have  been  cor- 
rect, but  his  sophistry  would  have  been  too 
obvious. 

"  Whether  infallibility  beloDged  to  the  Pope 
alone,  or  to  the  Pope  and  the  Siurch,  and  wno 
was  to  be  considered  the  Church,  these  minutiis 
were  left  for  the  ingenuity  of  divines.    The 


Pope  and  Rome  were  all  in  all  for  the  mass  of 
Christians." 

This  statement  is  Incorrect :  for  the  doe- 
trine  is,  that  the  Church  is  mfallible,  and  the 
head  and  the  members  constitute  the  Church ; 
but  as  in  every  society,  the  body  has  some 
organ  throng  which  its  testimony  is  given, 
Cuist  established  the  Bishops  who  were  to 
succeed  the  ApoAtles,  as  that  portion  which 
was  to  examine,  to  decide,  and  to  testify. 
Thus,  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the  bishops 
form  the  teaching  portion  of  the  Church,  and  m 
them  was  in&lliDility  vested  by  the  Saviour, 
not  by  the  ingenuity  of  divines.  The  Pope 
has  at  least  generally,  if  not  always,  after 
consultation  with  his  advisers  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  ascertained  and  declared  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Church ;  and  although  the  Pope 
and  Rome  are  not  all  in  all  for  ue  mass  of 
Christians,  obviously  the  great  body  of 
Christians  has  and  ought  to  have  great  re- 
spect for  such  declaration. 

**  The  effects  of  uncontrolled  power,  however, 
socMi  became  visible  in  the  monstrous  corrup- 
tions of  Rome  herself  Here  the  second  step 
of  popular  intellect  was  required,  viz.  to  seize 
the  happy  distinction  of  infallibility  in  doc- 
trine, and  profligacy  in  morals." 

Had  the  writer  ffiven  us  some  definite  sub- 
ject, instead  of  the  vague  phrase  ''Rome 
herself,**  and  had  he  specified  what  were  the 
^  monstrous  corruptions,*'  we  might  be  able 
to  give  a  precise  answer  to  his  distinct  asser- 
tion ;  but  as  he  deals  in  those  general  ex- 
pressions, his  words  have  too  indistiiKSt  a 
meaning  to  be  fairly  met  However,  it  is 
not  true  that  the  **  power"  of  Rome  is  **  un- 
controlled :"  it  is  limited,  and  it  has  been  con- 
trolled. If  he  means  that  the  Holy  See  cor- 
rupted or  changed  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he 
states  what  is  not  the  fiu^t :  if  he  intends  to 
charge  upon  it  a  corruption  of  the  principles 
of  morality,  he  does  so,  not  only  without 
proof,  but  against  the  fact :  if  he  only  means 
that  several  individuals,  in  the  admimstration 
of  the  Church,  have  been  immoral  men,  I 
sliall  admit  the  fact,  thouch  I  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  unmeasured  extent  of  mon- 
strous language.  In  the  long  catalogue  of 
Popes^  we  find  a  splendid  succession  of  men 
of  greater  virtue,  more  extensive  learning, 
more  prudent^  and  more  venerable  than  ever 
appeared  in  any  other  office ;  men  of  crimi- 
nal conduct  have  indeed  rarely  been  found 
in  the  apostolic  chair,  but  a  Judas  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Saviour  himself  into  the  apos- 
tolic band.  What  the  venerable  junta  con- 
demns  under  the  ironical  phrase  of  the 
"happy  distinction,**  is  taught  by  the  Sa- 
viour himself  in  Matt,  xxiii,  1)  S*  3. 

"  Who  that  loves  wealth,  power,  and  plea- 
sure, would  wish  to  be  a  fin/^M  oracle)*' 


sas 
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What  is  the  obiect,  and  what  is  the  mean- 
ing gf  this  expletive  sentence  some  one  else 
must  detennine ;  I  cannot 

*'No ;  the  system  of  Bpiritual  supremacy  'was 
now  complete ;  the  on^inal  supposition,  that 
the  Churcn  could  not  reSst  the  attacks  of  hell 
without  an  unerring  judge  of  abstract  ques- 
tioDB,  had  been  foUowed  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quences :  he  that  ventured  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  the  whole  theory  was  declared  a  heretic. 
The  Pope  mifht  be,  in  his  conduct,  an  enemy  of 
Christ  and  his  Ghospel,  and  nevertheless  suc- 
ceed in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  privileges 
were  mnted  to  Peter,  in  consequence  of  the 
love  "v^ich,  above  the  other  Apostles,  he  bore 
to  his  divine  master.  He  might  be  a  monster 
of  vices,  yet  he  did  not  cease  to  be  vicar  of  him 
foho  did  no  ein.  The  Church,  under  his  guid- 
ance, might  be  corrupt  in  *head  and  membera;* 
but  still  die  must  be  infidlible  in  matters  of 
fiuth." 

The  assomptions  of  the  first  portion  of 
this  paragraph  have  been  all  proved  to  be 
Mae ;  and  the  statement  regarding  what  con- 
stitutes *^  a  heretic,**  is  incorrect  A  heretic 
is  a  person  who  obstinately  rejects  a  suffi- 
ciently proposed  article  of  faith :  an  article  of 
faith  IS  a  doctrine  revealed  by  God ;  those 
doctrines  are  not  **  abstract  questions."  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity  do  not  constitute 
a  theory ;  they  are  the  declarations  of  fiicts 
by  a  God  who  knows  them  to  be  true. 

But  we  have,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, a  good  specimen  of  the  want  of  can- 
dor of  our  noble  defiuner.  In  his  Letter  m, 
when  examining  the  title  to  supremacy  claim' 
edby  the  Roman  Church,  White  save  us,  in 
p.  88,  as  the  only  groond  upon  which  Peter 
claimed  supremacy,  the  text  concerning  the 
chanffe  of  the  name  of  Simon  to  Peter,  as 
N»ui  m  Matt  xvi ;  now  finding  it  convenient 
to  avoid  this  text,  because  of  its  containing 
evidence  of  a  continuation  of  the  privilege  for 
ever,  he  refers*>f6  a  text  which  he  h^  not 
even  noticed  before: 

**  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more 
than  these ;  He  saith  unto  him.  Tea  Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  tinto  him, 
feed  my  lambs."— -John  xd,  15,  et  teqq; 

and  tells  us  that  this  text^  which  is  thus 
garbled  by  omitting  two  Verses,  is  that  upon 
which  we  ground  £e  privileges  of  Peter,  and 
of  his  successor;  thus,  he  shows  that  he 
knew  and  concealed  the  advantages  derivable 
from  this  passage,  where  he  affected  to  give 
our  arguments  for  refutation.  Here,  too,  he 
is  incorrect ;  because,  althou^^  our  blessed 
Lord  might  have  selected  Peter,  because  of 
his  love,  aa  the  person  to  bear  the  supreme 
commission  in  the  first  instance,  yet  it  was 
not  in  consequence  of  that  love  that  the  com- 


mianon  was  established,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  that  unity  which  was  so  great 
an  object  of  the  Saviours  solicitude. 
His  last  assertion  is  one  of  those  misre- 

Eresentations  which  are  usually  found  in  his 
ook ;  the  disingenuous  garbung  of  a  few 
words,  by  means  whereof  an  unwary  reader 
might  be  led  to  imamne  that  the  whole  pro- 
position was  granteo,  because  a  few  or  its 
words  are  found  in  the  concession.  We 
never  admitted  that  the  Church  was  cormpt, 
or  might  be  corrupt  in  its  head  and  mem- 
bers, Oiouffh  occasionally  the  head  mi^t  be 
infirm,  and  some  of  the  members  be  corrupt, 
but  perhaps  the  soundest  body  will  alw^'s 
contain  some  disordered  or  infirm  part  The 
college  of  the  Apostles  needed  the  ejection 
of  Judas,  yet  the  whole  of  the  sacred  body 
was  fhr  fk-om  being  corrupt 

**  To  the  solidity  of  this  structure  have  your 
divines  committed  the  stability  of  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  unless  all  this  be  true,  the  gates  of 
hell  have  actuall]^  prevailed  against  her.  A 
moral  corruption  'n  head  and  members  ;  a  sys- 
tem ^riiich  ensured  the  oontinuanee  of  this  cor- 
ruption, by  repeatedly  defbatin^  the  efibrts  of 
those  who  wisned  for  a  reformation,  were,  if  we 
believe  them,  no  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
enemy  of  Ood  and  man.  As  long  as  the  autho- 
ritv  of  Rome  was  safe,  the  gates  of  hell  had 
still  the  worst  of  the  contest:  let  the  Pope 
possess  the  heads  of  Christians,  and  Satan  was 
welcome  to  their  hearts!* 

It  is  not  upon  the  solidity  of  Whitens  mis- 
representations that  we  rest  the  stability  of 
the  Church ;  we  do  not  admit  the  truth  of 
his  statements;  we  deny  the  existence  of 
that  moral  corruption,  whose  existence  he 
has  supposed  without  proof;  we  d^y,  too, 
that  the  system  against  which  he  declaims, 
either  ensured  the  continuance  of  corrup- 
tion, or  defeated  the  efforts  to  which  he  al- 
ludes. Whilst  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
body  preserved  the  tnie  raith,  the  gates  of 
hell  did  not  prevail ;  and  none  amongst  us 
would  subscribe  the  blasphemy  whi^,  as  a 
semblance  of  his  wit,  concludes  the  passage: 

**  The  followers  of  Luther,"  savs  Bossuet,  '*  as- 
suming the  title  of  reformers,  gloried  that  they 
had  fiufilled  all  Christendom's  desires,  inasmucA 
as  a  reformation  had  been  looff  the  desire  of 
Catholics,  people,  doctors  and  prelates.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  authorise  this  pretended 
refomuUum,  whatsoever  church  writers  had 
said  against  the  disorders,  both  of  the  people^ 
and  even  of  the  derg^r,  was  collected  with  great 
industry.  But  in  this  lay  a  manifest  conceit, 
there  not  being  so  much  as  one  of  idl  the  pas- 
sages alleged,  wherein  these  doctors  ever  dreamt 
of  altering  the  Church's  £uth ;  of  correcting  her 
worship,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  altar ;  of  subverting  the  authority  of  her 
Prelates,  that  of  the  Pope  especially — ^thc  very 
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doope  which  this  whole  refanufttioo,  introduoed 
by  Xuther,  tended  to." 

Was  White  faithful  in  giving  vm  here  the 
phrase,  "•  manifest  conceit,^  for  what  Bossuet 
gives  as  **  plain  sophistry,"  or  if  he  likes  the 
sound  better,  '*  manifest  decetiJ* 

^  If  there  be  any  conceit  in  the  matter,  it  is 
that  of  admittiDg  the  extreme  oomiption  of  the 
Christian  Church,  with  the  unavailing  efforts  of 
the  advocates  of  reform,  who  preceded  Luther; 
and  yet  blaming  the  Protestants,  because^  by 
making  the  Pope's  supremacy  the  *  verv  scope' 
of  their  reformation,  they  took  the  onbp  efilec- 
tual  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  eviL  The 
absurd  notion,  that  the  unity  of  tJie  Chiirch  of 
Christ  depended  on  unity  with  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  tied  the  hands  of  all  Ohristians,  who 
wanted  either  the  knowledge  or  the  courage 
to  examine  the  airy  basis  of  that  systeuL 

"*  The  meord  and  the  faggot ^  besides,  stood  in 
the  way  of  approach  to  that  delicate  point ; 
else  the  inrectivee  so  carefully  restricted  to 
martd*  would  not  have  always  left  the  doetrinet 
untouched.  Submit  your  understanding  to 
Rome ;  confess  that  you  cannni  hope  for  suva- 
tion  out  of  the  Pope's  communion;  acknow- 
ledge that  immorahty  and  wickedness  do^  not 
detract  frmn  his  supernatural  priyileges ;  and 
on  these  conditions,  you  are  at  liberty  to  op- 
pose the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Conceit  is  not,  mdeed,  a  word  which  I  should 
apply  to  such  advice ;  deceit  would  seem  more 
apmopriate." 

The  basis  was  that  rock  which  Christ  him- 
self had  required.  How  far  the  one  was 
airy  and  the  other  absurd,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
examine  with  what  White  calls  courage,  bnt 
I  call  impiety. 

To  say  that  unity  of  fiuth  was  preserved  by 
persecution  is  neither  novel  nor  true;  to  as- 
sert that  they  who  defended  that  faith,  whilst 
they  sought  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  were  afraid,  because  of  punishment, 
to  declare  their  convictions,  is  to  charge  with 
base  hypocrisy  the  best  men  in  Christendom. 
It  is  natural,  if  White  likes  the  phrase,  to 
expect  the  charge  from  a  man  who,  upon  his 
own  avowal,  was  a  base  hypocrite  during  ten 
years,  and  upwards ;  frt>m  a  man  who  began 
bis  dissimulation  in  that  period  of  life  which 
exhibits  candor  and  generosity,  if  they  exist 
at  all.  And  who  was  to  puxush  those  men, 
if  they  made  the  declaration?  Were  they 
not  the  men  who,  it  is  said,  directed  this 
sword  and  fired  this  faffgot?  Were  they 
not  the  principal  clergy  oi  the  Church? 

I  have  done  with  uus  weak  and  fkithless 
portion  of  the  evidence,  which  exhibits  more 
want  of  truth  m  a  few  pages,  and  accumi;- 
Utes  more  fidsehoods  within  the  same  space 
than  most  others  which  have  disgusted  me. 
Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston^  S,  C,  Feb.  26, 1828. 


LETTER  LVn. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  qfthe  UnUed  States 
of  America, 
My  Fribnds^ — ^The  remaining  portion  of 
White's  fourth  letter  calls  for  very  few  re- 
marks. I  shall  let  this  champion  of  Protestr 
antism  and  opponent  of  Catholicism  speak 
for  himself. 

**  InnariaUenen  in  doctrine  is  Bossuet's  cri> 
terion  of  the  Christian  characteristic  of  unity; 
but  surely  any  set  of  men,  who  agreed  on  a 
sjTstem  similar,  to  that  on  which  Ronuin  unity 
<lepend8,  might  equally  boast  of  invariahlenees 
and  unity ;  surely  there  cannot  be,  at  least 
there  cannot  appear,  any  difference  of  opinum 
in  a  society  which  excludes  every  member  who 
does  not  submit  Yat  own  views  to  those  of  one 
individual,  placed  at  its  head ;  and  which  lays 
down,  as  an  indubitable  fact,  that  that  indivi- 
dual, whoever  he  may  happen  to  be,  and  what- 
ever he  may  add  to  the  common  doctrines  of 
the  society,  always  speaks  the  mind  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  only  gives  explicitness  to  thmfls 
implied  in  former  decisions.  Such  is  the  artral 
ooDtrivanoe  which  the  author  of  the  Variations 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  disguises  into  a  mi- 
luculous  unity  of  doctrine  and  l^ef ;  the  effect, 
as  he  pretenos,  of  Christ's  promise  of  support  to 
his  Church  against  the  gates  of  hell."       • 

Would  White,  or  would  the  theological 
phalanx  which  has  in  this  country  arrayed 
itself  under  his  banner,  assert  that  unity  and 
variableness  of  doctrine  are  compatible  ?-^ 
Would  they  assert  that  Christ  taught  variable 
doctrine  1  If  they  would,  how  will  they  assert 
that  he  is  the  God  of  truth ;  for  truth  is  in^ 
variable  ?  St  Paul  told  the  Christians  of  his 
day  that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  was  to 
preach  to  them  a  doctrine  varying  from  that 
which  he  had  taught  them,  they  were  to  re- 
ject him  as  anathema.  But  however  absurd 
the  assertion  that  the  one  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  compatible  with  variable^  and  varyin^^ 
and  contradictory  doctrine,  what  other  can 
be  expected  from  a  collect  ^  host  of  every 
species  of  Protestant  dergvmen,  who  unite 
to  publish  the  calumnies  oi  White  a^fainst  a 
Church  whose  doctrines  are  unvarying  and 
consistent  ? 

As  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  being 
created  by  the  agreement  of  any  set  of  men  , 
there  are  too  many  £Acte  to  destroy  the 
theory.  Every  body  of  men  that  separated 
frt>m  the  Catholic  Church  has  made  the  ex- 
periment and  has  made  a  miserable  fiulure ; 
they  could  neither  preserve  unity  nor  tnvo- 
riaoJeness  during  half  a  century,  not  during 
the  first  five  years,  in  any  region  in  Christen- 
dom, firom  the  days  of  Ebion  and  Cerinthus 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  down  to  the 

S resent  day,  whkh  exhibits  to  us  such  a 
iversity  of  contradictions  all  said  to  have 
emanated  from  a  God  of  truth.    They  have 
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excluded  from  commanion,  they  have  fulmi- 
nated censures,  they  have  enacted  penal 
laws,  they  have  plundered  Catholics  and 
each  other,  they  have  crowded  prisons  and 
loaded  gibbets  with  members  of  our  Church, 
and  of  the  various  sectaries  who  separated 
from  themselves  or  from  whom  they  sepa- 
rated ;  and  whilst  the  minoritv  of  those  who 
professed  the  Christian  name  have  been  thus 
nruitlessly  endeavoring  to  preserve  unity  and 
invariableness  in  some  of  theur  thousand 
divisions,  the  Catholic  Church,  spread  into 
every  nation  of  the  globe,  having  her  children 
separated  by  seas,  by  mountains,  by  lan- 
guage, by  customs,  by  jealousies,  by  wars, 
and  whatever  else  could  estrange  man  from 
his  fellow  man,  has  during  eighteen  centuries 
preserved  her  doctrines  unvaried;  and  this 
dav  shows  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  the  human  race,  from  California 
through  America,  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia, 
to  China,  united  in  the  profession  of  those 
doctrines.  If  what  White  calls  additions  to 
the  common  doctrines  of  the  society,  be  in- 
novations, and  not  explanations,  which  only 
give  explicitness  to  things  implied  in  former 
decisions,  let  him  produce  to  us  the  contra- 
dictory decisions,  let  him  show  variation 
between  the  doctrine  of  former  ages  and  the 
present  in  our  Church,  in  a  single  doctrinid 
point,  and  we  give  up  our  claim. 

After  what  I  have  previously  remarked 
upon  the  dishonesty  of  his  assertion,  that  we 
are  required  to  submit  our  own  views  to 
those  of  one  individual,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
meet  the  passage  with  the  mildest  epithet 
v^hich  suits  it,  untruth. 

**  Raking  up,  besides,  all  the  calumnies  and 
atrocious  reports  with  which  the  character  of 
the  opposers  of  Rome  has  been  blackened  at  all 
times,  and  setting  in  the  strooffest  light  of 
mutual  opposition  the  theological  disputes 
which  divided  the  reformers,  he  gives  the  whole 
weight  of  his  authority  and  talents  to  a  delu- 
sion, which  nothing  but  an  overwhelming  com- 
bination of  interest  and  prejudice  could  prevent 
his  acute  mind  from  perceiving." 

Bossuet  raked  up  the  calumnies  only  from 
the  writings  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Me- 
lanethon,  and  their  associates.  White  and 
his  American  aids  are  welcome  to  style  their 
&ther8  in  the  faith  calumniators  if  they 

S lease.  I  shall  not  enter  into  theh*  family 
isput^s,  I  shall  neither  call  the  fiithers  ca- 
lumniators nor  the  children  impious:  nor 
shall  I  sav  that  the  latter  are  the  imitators  of 
Cham,  indeed  I  have  known  seveiul  of  the 
spiritual  sons  of  those  forgetful  Patriarchs 
of  the  reformation,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  it,  who  probably  did  not  see  the  shame- 
ful scene ;  as  I  believe  they  did  intentionally 
walk  backwards  and  on  set  purpose  keep 


their  eyes  averted,  that  they  might  still  pre- 
serve tne  veneration  which  they  had  drawn 
in  with  their  earliest  sustenance.  White 
and  the  junta  would  have  done  better  in  tell- 
ing us  what  the  delusion  was  under  which 
Bossuet  labored,  than  to  tell  us  that  he  was 
deluded. 

**  Had  the  Bishop  of  Meauz  bestowed  the 
ten  thousandth  part  of  the  perverse  industry 
with  which  he  followed  that  aigument,  in  ex- 
amining the  gratuitous  assumption  on  which  it 
is  founded,  we  may  hope  that  his  honesty  would 
have  directed  his  pen  to  some  other  to[HC. 
Instead  of  ayailine  himself  of  the  inveterate 
notion  that  Christ  had  established  an  infallible 
judffe  in  his  church,  lest,  by  the  existence  of 
doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  there 
should  be  diversity  of  opinion  among  his  follow- 
ers— ^instead  of  taidng  it  for  granted,  that  the 
victory  of  hell  depended  on  the  diversity  of 
abstract  doctrines  among  Christians,  and  not  in 
Uie  prevalence  of  dark  works  of  wickedness, 
provided  they  were  wrought  in  the  unity  of 
papal  faith—- he  diould,  in  the  spirit  oi  pnilo- 
sophicfll  reasoning,  have  penetrated  to  that  part 
of  the  argument  which  conceals  the  gratuitous 
assumptions  whence  the  Roman  Catholic  theory 
has  sprung." 

I  am  not  astonished  that  White  and  the 
junta  dislike  the  book :  but  really  the  notion 
that  Christ  had  established  the  Church  as  an 
infallible  judge  of  doctrine  was  extremely  inve- 
terate in  the  cuys  of  Bossuet,  having  been  then 
about  seventeen  centuries  in  existence.  Bui 
Uie  gentlemen  are  in  too  great  haste  when 
they  assume  without  our  leave  that  we  teach 
that  the  gates  of  hell  would  not  have  pre- 
vailed against  t)ie  Church,  if  the  works  of 
darkness  were  to  be  wrought  by  all  its  mem- 
bers. But  when  we  deny  his  assumption,  he 
would  gain  but  little  by  our  admitting  that 
sanctity  was  also  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
true  Church;  for  we  can  prove  that  sanctity 
and  infallibility  co-existed. 

**  When  Catholics  have  proved,  without  the 
aid  of  church  authority,  that  the  church  of 
Christ  must  be  infallible,  then,  and  not  before, 
they  may  object  their  variation*  to  the  Pro- 
testants. 

We  have  done  so  and  we  use  hia  license. 

**  The  Protestants  have  varied-  in  seardi  of 
the  divine  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  which  Rome 
had  buried  under  a  mountain  of  metaj^ysieal 
notions.  The  Protestants  have  variedy  ocwaose 
they  could  not  at  once  divest  themselves  of  the 
habits  of  thinking  which  they  had  acquired  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  sdiools.  The  Protestants 
have  varied^  because  they  had  the  honesty  not 
to  imitate  the  contrivances  by  which  the  Ro> 
man  Church  gives  to  her  new  decisions  the 
appearance  of  unity  with  the  preceding.  The 
I^otestants  have  varied,  because  they  would 
not,  upon  the  fiuicifal  notion  of  a  perpetual 
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mirade,  claim  far  any  of  their  chtirches  the 
Bupematurai  gift  of  unerring  wisdom,  nor  ooon- 
terfeit  by  obstinacy  in  eiror,  the  conscious  cer- 
tatotj  of  inspiration.  The  Protestants  in  fine, 
tiETe  vtarieOy  because,  by  restoring  the  Scrip- 
tures to  their  foil  and  unrivallea  authority, 
they  perceiTed  the  intrinsic  power  of  settled, 
recoraed,  ifwar%^l>U  rey elation ;  and  were  aware 
that,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  diyisions,  the  light 
of  those  (uyine  records  needed  no  help  to  with- 
Atand  the  attacks  of  the  gates  of  heU. 

The  fiict  of  variation  being  admitted,  I 
care  not  for  its  cause.  A  church  which' 
varies  in  its  teaching  cannot  be  the  Chnrch 
of  Christ,  because  his  Church  was  always  to 
teach  his  doctrine,  and  his  doctrine  is  not 
at  variance  with  itself  this  church  which 
varies  in  its  teaching  must  then  at  one  time 
have  taught  a  doctrme  which  was  not  that  of 
Christ)  and  as  J  can  have  no  guarantee  for 
one  time  rather  than  another,  I  never  can  be 
certain  of  learning  truth  from  that  church. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  the  Chuvch  of  Christ 
which  he  established  to  teach  the  true  doc- 
trine, tdl  days,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Bat  let  us  tiy  the  logic  of  Whitens  causa- 
tions. His  first  assumption  is  that  Rome 
buried  the  doctrine  of  Cfhrfst  under  a  moun- 
tain of  metaphysical  notions.  This  is  as 
easily  denied  as  it  is  asserted.  Now  I  assert 
she  did  not  so  bury  them.  The  Gospel 
which  she  preserved  was  in  the  words  of  its 
original  writers,  she  gave  this  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  by  their  own  children  called 
calumniators  and  reformers :  its  divine  sim- 
plicity was  in  their  hands,  they  need  not 
so  under  a  mountain  for  what  they  already 

Next  they  varied  because  they  could  not 
divest  themselves  at  once  of  the  habits  of 
thinking  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  schools.  In  p.  116,  we  are 
told  that  this  was  to  tubmit  their  views  to 
those  of  one  individual  placed  at  its  head — 
admirable  cause  of  variation.  Why  does  not 
this  habit  of  thinking  produce  its  efiects 
amongst  ourselves?  How  can  this  habit  of 
thinkmg  influence  those  who  have  never 
been  in  our  schools,  and  such  are  the  dis- 
cordant divines  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
during  nearly  three  centuries  ?  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable logic  to  attribute  a  palpable  fact  to 
one  with  which  in  one  ease  it  has  no  con- 
nection, and  in  another  case  to  a  cause  which 
produces  a  contrary  effect ! ! 

The  third  cause  is  aif  assertion  against 
the  fact,  for  they  did  attempt  by  every  con- 
trivance which  they  could  deviw,from  creeds 
and  anathemas  to  confiscations,  dungeons, 
tortures  and  death;  and  made  a  miserable- 
failure. 

The  fourth  cause  is  but  the  expression  of  { 


bitter  disappointment;  and  only  proves  the 
absence  of  that  cause  which  existed  in  the 
church  to  which  they  were  opposed. 

The  fifth  and  last  is  an  assumption  that 
the  consistent  revelation  of  the  God  of  truth 
is  compatible  with  inconsistency,  doubt  and 
error;  and  is  the  last  refUge  of  Protestant- 
ism. It  is  in  fact  the  proclamation  of  despair. 
"  We  take  this  book  to  be  tiie  word  of  God 
who  desires  to  teach  tts  this  law,  but  we  can- 
not agree  [as]  to  its  meaning:  he  speaks,  but 
we  are  not  certain  what  he  says, — ^let  every 
body  believe  what  he  likes,  and  thus  each 
will  have  a  doctrine  to  his  own  taste,  and 
although  we  shall  have  innumerable  contra- 
dictions, still  we  shall  all  be  right,  and  all 
will  hold  to  the  truth." 

I  shall  in  my  next  conclude  my  remarks 
on  this  fourth  letter. 

Yours,  &o.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  March  S,  1828. 

LETTER"LVni. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  • 

Mt  Friends, — ^In  closing  my  remarks  upon 
White's  fourth  letter,  I  must  rather  present 
to  you  some  desultory  obsen'ations  upon 
his  detached  paragraphs,  than  give  any  thing 
of  a  regular  dissertation  or  lengthened  argu- 
ment 

After  having  acknowledged  what  he  could 
not  deny,  that  Protestants  varied  in  their  doc- 
doctrine,  he  proceeds  in  giving  his  extraordina- 
ry notion  or  unity.  Let  us  however  see  the 
nature  and  the  conseauences  of  the  varia- 
tions. One  division  or  Protestants  tells  us 
that  Christ  is  really  present  in  the  Eucha- 
rist :  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  consistent 
Lutherans :  another  division,  the  Zuinglians, 
declare  that  he  is  not  really  present  in  this 
sacrament:  each  professes  to  tell  us  what 
Christ  taught:  now  it  is  clear  that  our  bless- 
ed Lord  could  not  have  taught  two  contra- 
dictory propositions :  he  must  have  taught 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  present  in  tnis 
sacrament:  one  "of  the  contradicting  sects 
must  then  be  in  error,  and  the  one  that  is  in 
error  must  also  contradict  the  Saviour,  and 
contradiction  to  the  Saviour  is  the  under- 
mining of  faith.  Where  this  contradiction 
exists,  unity  of  fiiith  is  lost :  and  the  loss  of 
unity  of  faith  causes  men  to  deny  the  reve- 
lation of  God.  If  God  only  revealed  what 
it  was  necessary  for  man  to  Know,  they  who 
tell  tts  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  know  what  God  has  revealed, 
ffive  us  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  his  wis- 
dom :  in  fiwst  they  tell  us  «  God  revealed  the 
doctrine  which  he  wished  you  to  believe,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  you 
believe  it,  nor  is  it  essential  that  you  should 
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know  what  he  has  taught"    Can  this  be  less 
than  blasphemy  t 

But  the  variation  does  not  consist  only  in 
the  contradiction  of  sect  to  sect ;  but  in  the 
contradiction  of  the  same  sect  to  itself.  Thus 
for  instance,  tho.  work  of  Bossuet  exhibits 
not  only  the  Lutheran  of  his  day  contradict- 
ing the  Lutheran  of  an  earlier  period,  but 
Luther  contradicting  himself,  and  all  the  early 
seceders  whom  in  this  country  it  has  been 
usual  to  style  Reformers,  contradicting  them- 
selves. We  then  ask,  "Did  your  predeces- 
sors teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ  T  If  they 
say  •*  yes ;"  we  then  reply,  **  Then  in  leav- 
ing their  doctrine  you  have  left  the  doctrine 
of  the  Saviour."  If  they  say  **  no,"  we  reply 
"  Then  they  whom  you  calf  Reformers  and 
Apostles  contradictmg  what  you  teach  as 
Crod's  revelation  were  opposed  to  God's  truth, 
and  could  not  be  his  servants."  But  we  not 
only  agree  in  all  nations  in  our  doctrines, 
sacraments  and  government:  notwithstand- 
ing the  ridiculous  and  mischievous  efforts  of 
some  misguided  men  in  this  country,  who 
know  very  little  about  their  religion,  and 
never  practice  its  duties,  to  constitute  them- 
selves as  a  new  kind  of  governors,  under  the 
name  of  Vestries  and  Patrons:  but  we  hold  to 
the  doctrinal  decisions  and  sacramental  insti- 
tutions and  form  of  government  of  every  age 
during  the  centuries  that  Christianity  has  ex- 
isted.   Let  us  then  view  what  White  says: 

**  If  mere  controversy  were  my  object,  I  should 
feel  satisfied  with  havins^  demonstrated  that 
the  system  of  Roman  Oatnolic  unity  is  but  an 
arbitrary  contrivance;  a  gratuitous  assumption 
of  a  supernatural  privilege,  whidiisno  where 
cUarly  asserted  in  the  Soiptures ;  an  endeavor 
to  produce  certainty  by  a  standard  conceived 
and  plaimed  upon  conjecture.  A  more  Chris- 
tian feeling,  however  mduces  me  to  dwell  still 
on  this  subject,  and  propose  to  you  what  I  oaor 
oeive  to  be  the  true  scriptural  notions  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Ctkrist." 

Upon  this  I  shall  remark  that  it  can  be  no 
gratuitous  assumption,  when  the  very  nature 
of  fiiith  requires  unity  of  doctrine,  and  it  is 
clearly  revealed  in  those  various  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  show  us  that  we  should 
not  be  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, and  that  we  should  believe  what  Christ 
has  tau^t,  and  the  Apostles  have  preached : 
and  that  we  should  obey  those  whom  he 
commissioned.  But  let  us  see  White's  scheme 
of  unity. 

**  In  reading  the  New  Testament  with  a  mind 
carefully  freed  from  the  prejudices  of  school- 
divinity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
the  assemblies  or  men  who  are  called  to  obtain 
salvation  through  Christ,  cannot  either  singly 
or  collectively  constitute  the  Church,  whereof 
the  Roman  See  has  tried  to  appropriate  the 


qualities  and  privileges  to  hersell  Wherever 
men  assemble  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  there  he 
has  promised  to  be  by  means  of  his  spirit ;  and 
certainly  the  works  of  that  spirit  are  more  or 
less  visible  in  the  Christian  virtues,  which  never 
yet  fisiled  to  spring  up  in  these  particular 
churches,  though  nmro^lwith  the  tares  and  other 
evils,  which  are  not  separable  from  *  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven'  in  this  world.  But  there  is  a 
structure  of  sanctity  in  perpetual  progess,  to- 
wards the  completion  of  wnich  the  Christian 
churches,  on  earth,  are  only  made  to  oontribate 
as  difierent  quarries  do  towards  the  raising  of 
some  glorious  building.  The  churches  on  ^irth 
partake,  in  various  proportions,  of  the  attributes 
of  the  great  Church  of  Christ,  'whidi  is  hia 
body,  the  fulnbbs  of  him  that  filletb  aU  in  all' 
But  the  Church  to  whidh  the  great  ^vileges 
and  graces  belong,  has  diara^teristic  marks 
which  cannot  be  chtimed  by  any  one  of  the 
churches  on  earth :  for  it  is  that  cnurcfa  '  which 
Christ  loved,  and  fi^ve  himself  for  it ;  that  be 
might  sanctifv  ana  cleanse  it  with  the  washiDj; 
of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it 
to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  uiving  spot  or 
wrinkUf  or  any  tuck  thing  ;  but  that  it  shonlcl 
be  holy  and  without  hi  emish.'  To  become  mem- 
bers of  that  church  we  should,  indeed,  'en- 
deavor to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace ;'  but  such  unity  is  proposed  as 
the  effect  of  endeavor,  and  consequently  of 
choice  and  judgment,  not  of  blind  submission  to 
a  silencing  autnority,  which  is  the  Roman  bond 
of  union.  The  true  vfi%  of  Christians  must 
arise  from  the  '  one  hope  of  our  calling.'  There 
is  indeed  for  us,  'one  Lord,  one  fruth,  one  bap- 
tism ;*  but  that  fieuth  is  a  £uth  of  trust,  a  *  coon- 
dence,  which  hath  great  recompense  of  re- 
ward,** not  an  implicit  belief  in  the  assumed 
infallibility  of  men  who  make  a  monopoly  of  the 
written  word  of  God,  prescribe  the  sense  in 
which  it  must  be  ondmtood,  and  with  a  refined 
tyranny,  which  tramples  e<^ually  upon  Christian 
hberty,  and  the  natural  nghts  <u  the  human 
mind ;  insult  even  silent  d^sent,  and  threaten 
bodily  punishment  to  such  as,  in  silence  and 

Srivacy,  may  have  indulged  the  freedom  of 
iieir  minds.f " 


•  Heb.  X,  86. 

f  **  Pneterea  ad  coemeodApetulantia  ingenia, 
decernit  f  eadem  sacrosancta  synodns)  ut  nemo 
siuB  pruaentisB  inniTus,  in  rebus  fidei  et  mo- 
rum,  ad  tedificationem  doctrinn  Christianie  pe^ 
tinentium,  sacram  Scripturam  ad  sues  sensus 
contorquens,  contra  eum  sensum  quern  tenuit 
et  tenet  sancta  mater  ecdesia,  cuius  est  judi- 
care  de  verc^  sensu  et  interpretatione  Scnptn- 
rarum  sanctarum;  aut  etiam  contra  onanimem 
consensum  sanctorum  patron,  ipsam  Scriptn- 
lam  sacram  interpretari  audeat  etiamei  huJH9- 
modi  interpretationee  nuUo  unquam  temport 
in  lucem  etumdoBforent  Qui  eontravenerintper 
ordinarioe  declarentur,  et  pomie  a  jure  etatutif 
puniantur.  Decretum  Concilii  Xridenide  edi- 
tione  et  usu  sacrorum  librorum,  Sessiane  lY-** 
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I  had  better  eive  a  translation  of  this  note 
which  90  ezceedioffiy  terrifies  him :  yet  it  is 
Tery  simple;  it  only  says  that  the  Scripture 
has  only  one  true  meaning,  and  is  not  a 
parcel  of  contradictions ;  and  that  the  Church, 
a  great  assembly  of  Christians,  has  from  the 
beginning  testified  this  meaning,  as  well  as 
the  book  itself;  and  therefore  £at  it  is  irre- 
ligious to  put  arbitrary  meanings  upon  the 
B«»red  volume. 

Mareorer,  in  order  to  restrain  petulant  minds* 
the  same  holy  synod  decrees,  that  no  person 
relying  upon  his  own  prudence,  torturing  to  his 
own  notions  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  those 
things  which  concern  fiiith  ana  morals,  relating 
to  the  edification  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  sense  whidi  our  holy  mother 
the  Church  has  held  and  does  hold,  to  whom  it 
belongs  to  judse  of  the  true  sense  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  teiptures,  shall  dare  to  interpret 
these  same  sacred  writings,  or  otherwise  tiian 
aocordinff  to  the  tenacious  consent  of  the  Fa- 
thers ;  fJthough  such  interpretation  should  not 
be  at  any  time  published.  Xet  whosoever  shall 
contravene  be  denounced  by  the  ordinaries,  and 
undergo  the  penalties  legally  enacted. 

I  know  not  by  what  ingenuity  White  con- 
verted the  spiritual  centurts  legally  enacted 
by  the  Church  into  boHty  jmnishmenL  The 
council  had  not,  neither  did  it  assume,  or 
pretend  to  have  power  to  faiflict  bodily  pun- 
ishment 

"Such  is  the  saving  faith  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  I  How  different  firom  that  proposed  by 
St  Paul,  when  he  says,  *  K  thou  snalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  be- 
lieve in  thine  heart  that  God  hal^  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  *That 
Vi  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach,*  says 
St.  Paul ;  and  well  might  that  faith  be  made 
the  bond  of  union  between  all  Uie  churches 
which  the  Apostles  saluted,  without  requiring 
a  previous  proof  of  their  implicit  submission. 
'Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,'  is  St  Paul's  language. 
Cnrsed  be  they  who,  whatever  be  their  love  of 
Christ  and  veneration  for  the  Scriptures,  yield 
not  obedience  to  the  Churdi  of  Rome,  is  the 
spirit  of  every  page  which  has  been  published 
ay  Popes  or  Oouncils." 

''Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
judices which  the  first  reformers  brought  away 
from  their  Jtoman  captivity;  whatever  the 
necessity  which  Protestant  diurdies  still  ac- 
knowledjge  of  preventing  intenud  feuds,  by  pro- 
poeiuff  formularies  of  faith  to  their  members, 
they  have  never  so  misunderstood  '  what  spirit 
they  are  of;*  as  to  deny  salvation  to  those  who 
love  their  common  Lord  and  Redeemer.  Theur 
churches,  indeed,  may  differ  on  points  which 
the  subdlty  of  metaphysics  had  unfortunate- 
ly started  long  before  the  Reformatico,  and 
even  before  the  publication  of  Christianity; 
they  may  observe  different  ceremonies,  and 


adopt  different  views  of  church  hierarchy  and 
discipline;  but  their  spirit  is  the  oply  one 
which  deserves  the  name  of  Cathalicj  m  the 
l^uine  sense  of  that  word;  the  only  spirit 
indeed  which  can  produce,  even  on  earth,  an 
image  of  the  glorious  Church  w^ch  will  exist 
for  ever  in  one  fold  and  under  one  ahepherdT 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  this  extraordinary  piece  of  theo- 
logy, which  seems  to  say  what  is  religious, 
but  really  speaks  contraaiction. 

First  In  reading  the  New  Testament  with- 
out or  with  the  impressions  of  school  divinity, 
we  must  perceive  whatcommon  sense  teaches, 
that  Christ  did  not  state  that  contradiction  to 
his  doctrine  was  equally  acceptable  to  him, 
and  useful  to  man,  as  a  belief  and  adherence 
to  what  he  taught :  and  that  the  assemblies 
of  men,  who  are  called  to  obtain  salvation, 
were  to  believe  his  doctrine,  and  thus  to 
constitute  his  Church.  The  Church,  in  union 
with  the  Roman  See,  will  be  eaoly  perceived 
to  have  the  mark  of  this  unity  of  failh,  to 
attain  which  others  have  long  since  despair- 
ed ;  and  thereupon  declared  it  to  be  unne- 
cessary. 

Secondly.  The  Saviour  did  and  does  ma- 
nifest his  presence  in  that  Church,  by  the 
miracles  which  in  every  age,  even  in  this  our 
own,  and  in  this  our  own  country,  have  been 
wrought  therein ;  as  also  by  the  sanctity  of 
the  doctrine  which  she  teaches,  and  by  the 
millions  of  saints  which  she  has  and  does 
produce. 

Thirdly.  The  pretty  figure^  of  a  quarry 
might  be  poetical,  but  ih  not  applicable ;  for 
Christ's  Church  is  not  composed  of  error 
and  contradiction.  Its  members  should  en- 
deavor to  have  not  only  that  unity  of  faith 
which  they  do  possess,  but  the  unity  of  spiri- 
tual charity  which  they  do  not  alwa3r8  pre- 
serve, but  which  the  Apostle  exhorts  them 
not  to  lose.  White  is  disengennoiis,  when 
he  confounds  things  whieh  are  distinct,  that 
he  might  bewilder  oy  the  similarity  of  names, 
and  the  misapplication  of  the  text 

Fourthly.  His  assumption  of  unity  con- 
sisting in  ^  one  hope  of  calling''  Is  gratuitous, 
and  contradicts  not  only  the  testimony  of  all 
nations  and  ages  of  the  Church,  but  several 
passages  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  amongst 
others,  that  very  text  which  he  quotes  and 
misinterprets,  by  making  faith  mean  trust 
or  hope.  This  is,  indeed,  a  miserable  mode 
of  denying  the  necessity  of  &ith,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  please  GomL 

Fifthly.  It  is  untrue  that  the  saving  fiiith 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  an  implicit  belief 
in  the  assumed  mfidlibility  of  men  ^o 
make  a  monopoly  of  the  written  word  id 
God.  As  well  might  he  charge  courts  of 
justice  with  a  monopoly  of  the  statute  law, 
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because  they  prescribe  the  sense  in  which  it 
must  be  understood,  and  declare  that  it  must 
always  have  the  same  meaning,  and  not  be 
tortured  and  made  ridiculous  by  the  contnu 
dictory  ravinffs  of  partial  litiffants.  Neither 
is  this  infallibility  assumed :  for  it  has  been 
established  by  dhrist,  and  was  demanded  by 
reason,  by  religion,  and  by  the  exigencies  of 
society.  It  is  recjuired  for  the  penection  of 
faith,  that  we  beheve  all  those  things  which 
God  has  revealed;  and  amongst  the  facts  of 
revelation,  he  taught  us  that  he  msured  to 
his  Church  in&llible  correctness  in  judging 
and  testifying  what  he  taught  But  yet  the 
Council  of  Trent  does  not  call  this  faith 
**  saving,**  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  hope 
and  charity :  it  declares  faith  to  be  necessary, 
but  not  sufficient  for  salvation.  In  the  sixth 
session,  chap,  viii,  it  declares : 

"  When  the  Apoetle  saith  that  a  man  is  jus- 
tified by  faiUi  and  gratis,  thpse  words  are  to  be 
understood  in  that  sense  which  the  perpetual 
consent  of  the  Catholic  Church  hath  neui  and 
expressed:  to  wit,  we  are  thus  said  to  be  justi- 
fied by  faith,  because  £uth  is  the  origin  of  hu- 
man salvation,  the  foundation  and  toot  of-  all 
justification,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  Ood,  and  to  come  to  the  fellowship  of 
nis  children,"  Ac 

And  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  same 
session,  we  read : 

"No  person  can  be  just,  except  he  to  whom 
the  ments  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  com- 
municated ;  but  this  takes  place  in  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  sinner,  whilst  oy  the  ment  of  the 
eame  most  holy  pas^on,  the  charity  of  God  b 
poured  out  into  tne  hearts  of  those  who  are  jus- 
tified by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  dwelleth  in 
them ;  whence,  in  the  very  justification  itself 
the  man  receives  through  Jesus  Christ  into 
whom  he  is  engrafted,  together  with  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  alTthoee  infused  graees,  faith,  hope, 
and  charitv ;  because,  unless  hope  and  chanty 
were  added  thereto,  £euth  doth  neither  perfectly 
unite  him  to  Cl^t,  nor  make  him  a  living  mem- 
ber of  his  body.  For  which  reason  it  is  most 
truly  said,  that  faith  without  works  is  dead ; 
and,  in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  doth  circumcision 
avail  aught  nor  the  foreskin,  but  faith  which 
worketh  oy  charity." 

Thus  White  and  his  abbettors  have  grossly 
misrepresented  the  Council  of  Trent 

Seventhly.  Surely  if  White  and  the  junta 
require  no  farther  fmth  or  belief  than  what  he 
here  lays  down,  they  cannot  accuse  the  Unita- 
rians of  destroying  faith,and  yet  they  do,  upon 
their  own  principles,  treat  this  division  of 
Christians  most  unceremoniously,  for  no  other 


cause  than  that  they  use  the  good  Protestant 
prerogative  of  mterpreting  the  Scriptores, 
not  according  to  that  seiae  which  our  holy 
mother  the  Church  hath  held  and  does  hold, 
nor  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Fathers,  but  against  their  consent  and 
judgment  Unitarians  do  believe  in  their 
hearts  that  God  raised  the  Lord  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  and  with  their  mouths  they 
confess  the  Lord  Jesus.  Why,  then,  do 
other  Protestants  dare  to  say  they  will  not 
be  saved?  Why  exclude  them  mm  ''the 
bond  of  union  r  They  say  tiiat  they  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  ui  sincerity ;  why  will  other 
Protestants  assume  and  assert  ^i^t  they 
do  not? 

Eighthly.  The  Church  makes  no  such 
curse;  but  she  says,  that  no  person  who 
wilfully  rejects  the  truth  and  testimony  of 
God  can  love  Christ;  that  no  person  cad 
venerate  the  Scriptures,  and  despise  the  tribup 
nal  from  which  tne  Scriptures  have  been  re- 
ceived ;  and,  therefore,  the  Church  in  com- 
munion with  the  See  of  Rome  denies  that 
she  condemns  those  who  love  the  Saviour. 

Ninthly.  If  Catholic  faith  means,  the  ap- 

Sroval  of  every  error,  nothing  can  be  more 
egrading  to  man,  or  more  offensiye  to  truth 
than  Ca^olic  fiutfa.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
say  that  Catholic  faith  is  the  collection  of  all 
the  folly,  fimaticism,  and  contradiction  which 
the  world  has  witnessed  and  religion  has  wept 
over,  firom  the  days  of  Simon  Magus  to  those 
of  Johanna  Southcote  or  G^eral  Smyth :  for, 
indeed,  such  would  not  be  one  fold,  and  we 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  v^o  was  their 
shepherd!  I  have  done  with  White's  doc- 
trinal misrepresentations,  calumnies,  and  ig- 
norance, in  his  first  four  letters.  I  have  not 
yet  determined  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  take 
up  the  abomination  and  blasphemy  of  his 
other  two.  I  shall  take  a  few  days  to  reflect 
Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charksion,  S.  C,  March  10,  1828. 

[The  series  of  letters  here  terminates ;  the 
Bishop  having  been  determined  by  his  reflec- 
tions, or  by  the  pressure  of  some  otner  engage- 
ment, to  let  White's  two  remaining  letters  oe 
answered  bv  silence,  and  pass  into  Uiat  oblivion 
which  woufd  soon  cover  up  the  memory  of  all 
his  crimes,  blasphemies,  and  signal  misfortunes, 
were  it  not  for  their  accidental  connection  with 
the  spotless  name  and  reputation  of  the  one 
who  has  here  chastised  hun,  and  with  those 
of  others  like  him  remarkable  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  holy  fiiith  which  this  wretched  man  be- 
trayed.] 


APPENDIX  TO  THE,  FOREGOING  LETTERS. 


No.  1. 

BOSSUETTS  OPINION  TO  JAMES  n. 
SUB  LA  D«}LA&A1I<»r  OU  BOI  D*AMOI.BTKRBa. 

La  declaration  qu'on  a  demande  au  Roi 
d^Angleterre  en  favour  do  sea  suiets  Protest- 
BUS,  consiste  prindpalement  en  deux  pointa: 
Le  premier  est  que  S.  M.  promette  de  pro- 
Uger  el  drfendre  VEglise  Avgltcane^  crnnme 
dU  est  presentement  etablie  par  les  lois,  et 
ffu^eUe  auuTt  aux  membres  d^iceUe  Unties  leurs 
eglises,  universUeSj  colleges^  et  ecdUs  avec  leurs 
tmmum^es,  et  privU^es. 

Le  second,  que  Sa  dite  Majeate  promette 
aussi  qu*e22e  ne  vtcikra  point  le  sennent  du  Test^ 
m  rCen  dispensera  j^nL 

JPai  repondu  et  je  repond8,que  S.  M.  pent 
accorder  sans  difficnlte  ces  deux  articles ;  et 
pour  entendre  la  raison  de  cette  reponse,  il 
ne  faut  que  fixer  le  sens  veritable  aes  deux 
articles. 

Le  premier  a  deux  parties :  L'nne  de  pro- 
teger  et  defendre  TEfflise  Anglicane  comme 
die  est  presentemenretablie  par  les  lois ;  ce^ 
qtu  n'emporte  autre  chose  que  de  laisser  ces 
lois  dans  leur  vigour,  et  comme  Roi,  les  ex- 
ecnter  selon  leur  forme  et  teneur. 

La  conscience  du  Roi  n'est  point  bleasee 
par  cette  partie  de  la  declaration,  puisque  la 
protection  et  la  defense  qu'il  y  promet  a  TEg- 
tiae  Anglicane  Protestante,  ne  reffarde  que 
Texterieur,  et  n*obliffe  S.  M.  a  autre  chose  qu*a 
Uusaer  cette  pretendue  Eglise  dans  I'etat  ex- 
teiiear  on  il  la  trouve,  sans  Vj  troubler,  ni 
permettre  qu*on  la  trouble. 

Pour  decider  cette  question  par  principes : 
il  &at  faire  grande  difference  entre  la  protec- 
tion qu'on  donneroit  a  une  fausse  Efflise  par 
adherence  aux  mauvais  sentimens  qm  elle  pro- 
ieaee,  et  a  celle  qu'on  lui  donne  pour  conserver 
a  Texterieur  la  tranquillite.    La  premier  pro- 
tection est  mauvaise,  parce  qu'elle  a  pour  prin- 
cipe  TacUierence  a  la  faussete ;  mais  la  seconde 
est  tres-bonne,  parce  qu'elle  a  pour  principe 
Tamour  de  la  paix,  et  pour  objet  une  chose 
bonne  et  necessaire,  qui  est  le  repos  public. 
Ceux  qui  traitent  avec  le  Roi  d'Angleterre, 
dans  cette  occasion  ne  lui  demandent  pas  Tap- 
probation  de  TEglise  Anglicane,  parce  qu'au 
contraire  lis  le  supposent  Catholique  et  trai- 
tent avec  lui  comme  I'etant :  Us  ne  lui  de- 
mandent done  qu'une  protection  legale,  c'est^ 
*dire,  une  protection  a  I'exterieur,  telle  qu'- 
elle convient  a  un  Roi  qui  ne  pent  rien  sur 
les  consciences ;  et  tout  le  monde  demeure 
d'accord  que  cette  sorte  de  protection  est  le- 
gitime et  licite. 


Les  Rois  de  France  ont  bien  donne,  par 
I'edit  de  Nantes,  une  espece  de  protection  aux 
Protestans  reformes,  en  les  assumnt  contre  lea 
insultes  de  ceux  qui  les  voudroient  troubler 
dans  leur  exercices,  et  en  leur  accordant  des 
especes  de  privileges,  ou  ils  ordonnoient  a 
leurs  officiers  de  les  maintenir.  On  n'a  pas  cm 
que  leur  conscience  fut  interessee  dans  ces 
concessions,  tant  qu'elles  ont  ete  jugees  ne- 
cessaires  pour  le  repos  public,  parceque  c'etoit 
ce  repos  et  non  pas  la  reli^on  pretendue  re> 
formee  qui  en  etoit  le  motif.  On  pent  dire  a 
proportion  la  memo  chose  du  Roi  d'Angle- 
terre,  et  s'il  accorde  de  plus  gnuids  avanti^es 
a  ses  suiets  Protestans,  c'est  que  Tetat  ou 
ils  sont  dans  le  royaume,et  le  motif  du  repos 
public  Texigent  ainai. 

Aussi  ceux  qui  trouvent  a  redire  a  cet  en- 
droit  de  Tarticie  ne  inettent-ils  la  difficulte 
ou'en  ce  qu'il  renferme  une  tacite  promesae 
cTexecuterles  lois  penales  qui  sont  decemees 
par  le  Parlement  contre  les  Catholiques :  par- 
ceque, disent-Us,  les  Protestans  mettent  dans 
ces  lois  penales  une  partie  de  la  protection 
qu'ils  demandent  pour  FEglise  Anglicane 
Frotestante. 

Mais  les  paroles  dont  se  sort  le  Roi  n'em- 
nortent  rien  de  semblable ;  et  il  importe  de 
oien  comprendre  comme  parle  la  declara- 
tion!  iVous  ;7ro^6r97U,  dit-elle  et  defendrona 
TEglise  Anglicane,  comme  elle  est,  present/^ 
meni  etabUepar  its  lois,  U  ne  a'agit  done  que 
des  principes  constitutifs  de  cette  pretendue 
Eglise  en  elle-meme,et  non  pas  des  lois  pen- 
ales par  lesquelles  elle  pretendroit  pouvoir 
repousser  les  religions  qui  lui  sont  opposeea. 
Les  principes  constitutifs  de  la  religion 
Anglicane,  selon  les  lois  du  pays  sont,  !<>.  les 
pretendus  artidea  de  foi  regies  sous  la  Reiae 
Elisabeth ;  2^.  la  liturgie  approuvee  par  les 
parlemens ;  3o.  les  homelies  ou  instructions 
que  les  memos  parlemens  ont  autorisees. 

On  ne  demande  point  au  Roi  quMl  se  rende 
le  promoteur  de  ces  trois  choses,  mais  seule- 
ment  qu'a  Texterieur  il  leur  laisse  un  llbre 
cours  pour  le  repos  de  ses  sujets :  ce  qui 
suffit  d  un  cote  pour  maintenir  ce  qui  consti- 
tue  a  I'exterieur  I'Eglise  Anglicane  Protest- 
ante,  et  de  I'autre  ne  blesse  point  la  consci- 
ence du  Roi. 

Voila  done  a  auoi  il  s'obliffe  par  cette  pre- 
miere partie  de  Particle  ou  il  promet  d^assU' 
rer  a  VEglise  Protestante  et  a  ses  membreSj 
leur  fglises,  etc.  La  seconde,  a  encore  moins 
de  difficulte,  et  memo  elle  tempore  la  premiere 
en  reduisant  manifestement  la  protection  et 
la  defense  de  l^fflise  Anglicane  Protestante 
aux  choses  exteneures  dont  elle  est  en  pos> 
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Bession,  et  dans  leaquelles  le  Roi  promet  aeule- 
ment  de  ne  souffrir  point  qa*on  la  trouble. 
Le  Roi  est  bien  loin  d'approuver  par  la  Tusor- 
pation  des  Eglises  et  des  benefices ;  mais  il 
promet  seulement  de  ne  point  permettre  que 
eeux  qui  les  ont  usurpes  soient  troubles  par 
des  vpies  de  fait,  pareeque  cela  ne  se  pourroit 
faire  sans  miner  la  tranquillite  de  ses  etats. 

A  regard  du  Testj  qui  fait  le  second  article 
de  la  declaration  du  Roi :  II  n'oblige  S.  M.  a 
autre  chose  sinon  a  exchire  des  charges  pub- 
liques  ceux  qui  refiiseront  de  faire  un  certain 
serment:  en  quoi  il  n'ya  point  de  difBculte, 
puisqu'on  pent  vivre  ethumainementet  chre- 
tiennement  sans  avour  des  charges. 

Que  sMl  paroit  rude  aux  Catholiques  d'en 
etre  exclus,  ils  doivent  considerer  Tetat  ou  ils 
sont,  et  la  petite  portion  qu'ils  composent  du 
foyaume  d*Angleterre ;  ce  qui  les  oblige  a 
n'exicer  pas  de  leur  Roi  des  conditions  im- 
possibles, et  au  contraire  a  sacrifier  tons  les 
avantages  dont  ils  se  pourroient  flatter  a  IV 
vancement,  au  bien  reel  et  solide  d*avoir  un 
Roi  de  leur  religion  et  d'affermir  sur  le  trone 
sa  fSunille  quoique  Catholique;  ce  qui  leur 

Sent    faire  raisonnablement  esperer,  sinon 
'abord,  du  moins,  dans  la  suite,  rentier  re- 
tablissement  de  TEglise  et  de  la  foi. 

Que  si  on  s'attache,  au  contraire,  a  vouloir 
fjftire  la  loi  aux  Protestans  qui  sont  les  mai- 
tres,  on  perdra  avec  Toccasion  de  retablir  le 
Roi,  non  seulement  tons  les  avantages  qui 
sont  attaches  au  retablissement,  mais  en- 
core tons  les  autres  quels  qu'ils  soient,  et  on 
s'exposera  a  toutes  sortes  de  maux,  etant 
bien  certain  que  si  les  rebelles  vieiment  a 
bout  selon  leurs  desirs  d'exclure  tout  a  fait 
le  Roi,  ils  ne  garderont  aucune  mesure  en- 
vers  les  Cathouques,  et  ne  songeront  qu'  a 
assouvir  la  haine  quils  leur  portent 

Pour  ces  raisons,  je  conclus,  non  seulement 
que  le  Roi  a  pu  en  conscience  faire  la  decla- 
ration dont  H  s'agit,  mais  encore  qu'U  y  etoit 
oblige,  parcequ'il  doit  faire  tout  ce  quil  est 
possible  pour  Pavantage  de  TEglise  et  de  ses 
sujets  Catholiques,  auxquels  rien  ne  peut-etre 
meillenr,dan8  la  conjoncture  presente,  que  son 
retablissement 

On  doit  memo  regarder  deja  comme  un 
grand  avanta^  la  declaration  qui  fait  S.  M. 
de  rwomrnanSerfortement  a  sonparlement  une 
tmiparddk  liberie  de  conscience,  ce  qui  montre 
le  zele  de  ce  Prince  pour  le  repos  de  ses  su- 
jets Catholiques,  et  tout  ensemble  une  fiivor- 
able  disposition  pour  eux  dans  ses  sujets  Pro- 
testans qui  acceptent  sa  declaration. 

Je  dirai  done  volontiers  aux  Catholiques, 
s'il  y  en  a  qui  n'approuvent  pas  la  declaration 
dont  U  s'agit :  Noli  esse  Justus  muUum :  ne- 
que  plus  saipias  quam  necesseest^  ne  obstupes- 
COS,    (Ecc.  vii.  17.) 

Je  ne  doute  point  que  N.  S.  P.  le  Pape 


n'appuie  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  dansrexecution 
d'une  declaration  qui  etoit  si  necessaireetne 
pense  bien  des  intentions  d*un  Prince  qui  a  sa- 
criiie  trois  royaumes,  toute  sa  famlUe,  et  sa 
propre  vie,  a  la  religion  Catholique.  Je  me 
soumet,  neanmoins,  de  tout  mon  coeur  a  la 
supreme  decisi(fh  de'  S.  S. 
Fait  a  Meaux,  ce  22  Mai,  1693. 

f  J.  Behigke,  Ev.  de  Meau-x. 

Boesumrs  opinion  to  james  n. 

ON  TRX  DXCLARAnOlf  OF  THX  KIKG   OF  IROLAND. 

The  dechiration  which  has  been  required 
of  theKinjg  of  England^  in  favor  of  his  Pro- 
testant  subjects,  consists  chiefly  of  two 
points. 

The  first  is,  that  his  M^esty  should  pro- 
mise to  protect  and  d^endthe  Church  cf  Eng- 
land as  now  by  law  esUablishedj  and  that  he  triU 
guarantee  to  the  members  thereof  all  their 
churches,  universities,  colleges  and  schools, 
together  with  their  immunities^  r^^hts  and 
privileges. 

The  second,  that  his  aforesaid  Majesty 
should  also  promise  that  he  will  not  violate  the 
Test  law,  nor  ufiU  he  dispense  therewith, 

I  have  answered,  and  do  answer,  tiiat  his 
majesty  can  without  any  difllculty  agree  to 
those  two  articles.  And  to  understand  the 
reason  of  this  answer,  it  is  onlv  necessary 
to  determine  the  true  sense  of  these  two 
articles. 

The  first  has  two  parts :  the  one  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Church  of  England  as  at 
present  by  law  established ;  which  means  no 
more  than  to  leave  those  laws  in  their  full 
force ;  and  in  his  capacitv  of  kias  to  execute 
them  according  to  their  form  ana  tenor. 

The  King  of  England's  conscience  is  not 
wounded  by  this  pvt  of  the  declaration ;  for 
the  defence  and  protection  which  he  there 
promises  to  the  English  Protestant  Church, 
regards  only  its  administration,  and  does  not 
bind  his  majesty  to  anv  thing  farther  than  to 
leave  this  pretended  dnurch  in  the  saine  ex- 
ternal state  in  which  he  may  find  it,  without 
either  disturbing  it,  or  permitting  any  other 
person  to  disturb  it 

Now  to  decide  this  question  by  principle : 
there  must  be  a  wide  distinction  taken  be- 
tween the  protection  which  one  would  gi\'e 
a  Church  oy  adhering  to  the  bad  opimons 
which  she  professes,  and  that  which  is  given 
to  her  external  administration,  in  order  to 
pneserve  the  public  peace.  The  first  kind  of 
protection  is  oad,  for  its  principle,  viz.,  adhe- 
rence to  falsehood  is  baa :  but  the  second  is 
very  good,  because  its  principle  is  the  lore  of 
peace,  and  its  object  that  which  is  good  and 
necessary,  viz.  the  public  repose. 

Thev  who  on  this  occasion  treat  with  the 
king  of  England,  do  not  ask  his  approbation 
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of  the  English  religion,  since  on  the  contrary, 
they  look  upon  him  to  be  a  Ca^olic,  and 
treat  with  him  as  being  such :  they  then  pnly 
ask  from  him  royal  protection ;  that  is  an  ex- 
ternal protection,  such  as  belongs  to  the  of* 
fice  of  a  king  who  has  no  power  over  con* 
science:  every  one  ackno'viiedgeB  that  this 
protection  is  allowable  and  lavmiL 

The  kings  of  France  have  by  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  given  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  self- 
styled  reformers,  inguaranteeinff  them  against 
the  inaults  of  ^se  who  woulddisturb  them 
in  their  religious  exercises,  and  in  giving  them 
some  kinds  of  privileges,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  royal  officers  were  commanded  to  protect 
them.  No  one  believed  the  royal  conscience 
was  interfcfred  with  by  those  conceadons,  as 
well  because  the^  were  judged  neceaaaiy  for 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  because  this  tran- 
quillity and  not  the  encouracement  of  the  pre- 
tended reformation  was  me  motive.  l%e 
same  might  be  said  to  the  proper  extent  of 
the  King  of  England :  and  if  he  grants  great- 
er advantages  to  his  Protestant  subject^  it  is 
because  that  peculiar  state  in  which  his  king- 
doms are  and  the  motive  of  pubUo  tranquilli- 
ty make  it  requisite. 

Thus  they  who  make  difficulties  at  this  part 
of  the  artide,  find  them  in  their  assumption 
that  it  contains  an  implied  promise  to  execute 
the  penal  laws  which  the  pariiaments  have 
passed  against  the  Catholics,  for  they  say,  the 
Protestants  place  in  those  penal  laws  a  por- 
tion of  that  protection  which  they  demand  for 
the  Engliiih  Protestant  Church. 

But  the  words  which  the  king  uses  have  no 
such  meaning,  and  it  is  very  important  to 
comprehend  what  the  declaration,  expresses. 
We  wiU  protect^  it  says,  and  wetmU  drfend  the 
Church  cf  England  as  now  hy  law  established. 
It  does  not  then  treat  of  more  than  the  con- 
stitaent  principles  of  this  pretended  Church 
in  itself,  not  of  the  penal  laws  by  which  it 
endeavors  to  repel  the  religions  which  are 
opposed  thereto. 

Tliose  constituent  principles  of  the  Enfi^Ush 
religion  accoiduiff  to  the  taws  of  the  land  are 
lo.  the  pretendecTarticles  of  &ith  regulated 
under  Queen  EUzabetii ;  2o.  the  liturgy  ap- 
proved by  the  parliament;  3o.  the  homilies 
or  instructions  which  the  same  parliaments 
have  authorized. 

The  king  is  not  required  to  become  the 
promoter  of  those  things,  but  only  that  in  his 
external  administration  he  would,  for  the 
peace  of  his  subjects,  leave  them  a  free  course: 
that  which  is  sufficient  on  the  one  side  to 
maintain  the  external  constitution  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  EngUind,  and  on  the  other 
aide  does  not  wound  the  conscience  of  the 
kinff. 

Here  V^en  is  what  he  binds  himself  to  by 


the  first  part  of  this  first  article  of  his  decla- 
ration. The  second  part  of  the  article  where 
he  promiaes  to  ^ttarantee  to  the  Protestant 
Churchy  and  to  Us  members  their  Churches, 
d^i,  has  i^  less  difficulty,  and  iteven  restrains 
the  meanu)g  of  the  first  part  in  mamfbatly 
reducing  t^e  protection  and  defence  of  the 
English  Protestant  Church  to  the  extemid 
things  of  whibh  it  is  in  possession,  and  in 
which  the  king  only  promises  that  he  ^^ 
noit  permit  her  to  be  molested  by  any  person. 

The  king  is  very  far  from  thereby  approv- 
ing of  the  usnipation  of  ^  Churches  and 
benefioes,  but  he  only  promises  that  he  will 
not  permit  ihe  usurpers  to  be  troubled  in 
their  possession  by  the  aet^  of  others,  as  this 
could  not  be  done  without  destroying  the 
peace  of  his  States, 

Respecting  the  Test  oath,  which  is  the 
second  article  in  the  royal  declaration:  it 
does  not  (A>lis!e  his  majesty  to  any  thing  more 
than  to  exclude  from  public  offices,  those  who 
refhse  to  take  a-  certain  oath:  in  this  there 
can  be  no  difficulty,  for  a  person  can  live 
both  in  a  woildly  and  a  religious  manner 
without  holding. an  office..  - 

And  if  this  appears*  harsh  to  Catholics,  they 
ought  to  consider  the  situation  in  which  they 
are,  and  the  mall  portion  which  thev  form  of 
the  kingdoin  of  England;  this  should  oblige 
theiik  not  to  s^k  from  their  king  impossibili- 
ties, and  they  ought  to  sacrifice  those  rain 
and  flattering  expectations  of  great  advan- 
tages to  the  real  and  solid  good  of  having  a 
kmg  of  their  religion,  and  fiistenii\ghis  Cath- 
olic family  upon  the  throne;  a  circumstance 
which  may  give  them  the  reasonable  hope 
after  the  iapee  of  time,  if  not  immediately,  of 
the  entire  re-esiablisfainent  of  their  Ghiirch 
and  faith. 

But  if  on  the  .  contrary,  people  are  bent 
upon  dictating  the  law  to  the  Protestants 
wtio  are  in  power,  they  will  lose,  together 
with  the  opportunity  of  re-establishing  the 
king,  not  only  all  the  advantages  which  are 
attached  to  tins  r&«stabliahment,but  besides, 
all  others  of  what  kind  soever,  and  will  ex- 
pose themselves  to  air  kinds  of  evil,  for  they 
may  be- convinced  that  if  the  rebels  succeed 
in  their  desire  of  excluding  the'  king  altoge- 
ther, they  will  keep  no  terms  with  the.Catho- 
lics,  and  will  only  devise  how  they  may  iii- 
dulge  the  hatred  which  they  bear  uiem. 

Upon  those  grounds  I  conclude  timt  not 
onlv  can  the  king  conscientiously  make  the 
declaration  in  question,  but  fiurther,  that  he 
is  bound  to  niake  it,  because,  he  ought  to  do 
what  he  can,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church, 
and  of  his  Catholic  subjects,  for  whom  no- 
thing can  be  better  in  the  present  conjuncture, 
than  his  re-establishment 

They  ought  moreover  to  consider  as  agreat 
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advantage  the  declaration  of  his  mi^esty  to 
recommend  strongly  to  his  parliament  an  m- 
partial  liberty  q^coiuctence,  that  which  shows 
the  zeal  of  mis  prince  for  the  repose  of  his 
Catholic  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  a  &- 
vorable  disposition  towards  them  in  those  of 
his  Protestant  subjects  who  accept  this  de- 
claration. 

I  would  then  freely  say  to  Catholics,  if 
there  be  any  who  do  not  approve  of  the  de- 
claration in  question,  Do  not  be  overmitch 
just:  nor  be  more  toise  than  necessary,  lest 
thou  become  foolish,    (Eccl.  vii,  17.) 

I  doubt  not  but  our  father  the  Pope  will 
support  the  king  of  Bnffland  in  the  execution 
of  this  declaration  which  is  so  necessary,  and 
will  judfi;e  favorably  of  the  intentions  of  a 
prince  who  has  sacriiiced  three  kingdoms,  his 
whole  family,  and  even  his  life  to  tne  Catho- 
lic rfeligion.  I  submit  myself,  however,  with 
my  whole  heart  to  the  supreme  decision  of 
his  Holiness. 

Given  at  Meaux,  this  22d  of  May,  1693. 
f  J.  ^HiGiiB,.Bishop  of  Meaux. 

[A  slight  difference  will  be  observed  between 
the  phraseology  of  this  translation,  and  that  of 
the  original,  which  has  been  corrected  according 
to  the  edition  of  Paris,  1827.  The  difference 
does  not,  however,  affect,  in  the  least  the  sense 
of  the  document.] 

No.  2. 
A  LETTER 

OP  THB  CBLEBRATBD 

CHARLES  LEWIS  DE  HALLER, 

Member  of  the  Sovereign  Oouncil  of  Berne,  to  bl« 
AuDily,  informing  them  of  bis  convenioo  to  the 
CBtbollc,  Apofltolieal  and  Rbmim  Church.  TraoB- 
lated  flrom  tne  French. 

THE   translator's  PREFACE. 

The  name  of  De  Haller  may  not  be  as 
familiar  to  America  as  it  is  on  the  European 
Continent.  A  few  words,  therefore,  con- 
cerning a  man  so  distinguished  by  his  wri- 
tings and  by.  his  virtues,  will  tend,  we  pre- 
sume, to  render  the  lustre  of  both  generally 
known,  and,  when  known,  more  generally 
esteemed.  Charles  Lewis  De  Haller,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Sovereign  Council  of  Berne,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  grandson  of 
the  illustrious  physician  of  that  name,  so 
eminent  for  his  deep  and  extensive  learning, 
is  admired  at  present  by  literary  Europe  on 
account  of  his  works,  replete  with  wisdom 
and  talent,  in  favor  of  the  principles  preser- 
vative of  society.  Though  raised  in  a  Pro- 
testant communion,  he  partook  not  of  all  its 
prejudices,  and  was  soon  aware  that  some- 
thing was  yet  requisite  to  so  short  a  creed, 
and  to  naked  a  worship.  Conversation  with 
Catholic  Ecclesiastics,  during  his  travels, 


induced  him  warmly  to  admire  the  spirit  of 
their  religion.  A  number  of  other  circum- 
stances combmed  to  clear  away  from  his 
eyes  the  films  of  error,  and  gradually  to 
open  them  to  the  rays  of  truth.  These  we 
shall  pass  over,  not  to  anticipate  the  contents 
of  the  present  letter.  Mr.  De  Haller  being 
at  length  intimately  convinced  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Catholic  Church,  made  his 
profession  of  faith  on  the  17th  of  October, 

1820.  in  the  following  letter,  he  states  this 
conversioti  to  his  fiimily ;  here  he  unbares  to 
them  his  heart :  he  exposes  his  sentiments 
with  the  ^[reatest  candor,  answers  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  made  to  him,  and  by 
the  strongest  considerations,  defends  the 
lawfulness  of  his  proceeding.  This  letter  of 
Mr.  De  Haller  dia  not  produce  a  lively  sen- 
sation only  at  Rome.  Its  frank  chanu;ter 
and  affecting  tone,  tosether  with  the  solidity 
of  its  reflections,  nu2e  it  impressive  on  un- 
biassed minds ;  and  many  a  tender  breast, 
easily  peneteted  to  the  gentle  emotions  of 
religion  and  of  nature,  fek  its  influence. 

]nH>testants,  as  weU  as  Catholics,  could 
not  deny  their  esteem  for  views  so  disinter- 
ested, expressed  with  so  much  sincerity. 
The  first  edition  was  rapidly  sold,  and  a 
second  was  cpven  immediately.    In  June, 

1821,  Mr.  De  Haller  returned  from  Paris  to 
his  £Eunily ;  and  may  he,  subjoins  the  French 
journalist,  obtain  in  his  country  that  &vorable 
reception  which  his  worics,  his  virtues,  and 
his  services  merit 

But  this  wish  was  vain — ^De  Haller,  for 
following  conviction,  was  stripped  of  his 
honors,  and  with  him  a  change  of  faith  was 
a  reverse  of  fortune. 

No.  3. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Calvin,  in  the  case  of  Servetus,  whose  death 
will  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the  cha^ 
racter  of  that  great  and  eminent  refonncT. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  alleged,  not  to 
efface,  but  to  diminish  his  crime,  is,  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  divest  him- 
self at  once  of  that  persecuting  spirit,  which 
had  been  so  long  nourished  and  strengUiened 
by  the  popish  religion  in  Mrhich  he  was  edu- 
cated. It  was  a  remaining  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  Popery  in  the  breast  of  Calvin  that 
kindled  his  unchristian  zeal  against  the 
wretched  Servetus." — Macl.  Motk,  Cent,  xvi, 
\  iii,  pt  2. 


A. 


IThe  subsequent  most  melancholy  history, 
the  miserable  death  of  White  prove  that 
the  author  of  these  Letters  was  CQirect  in 
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thinkiiuf  that  the  latent  poison  of  acepticiain 
was  stm  working  in  his  mind,  and  would  one 
day  show  itself.  After  a  graduid  descent 
through  various  stages  of  heresy,  (durinc^the 
process  of  which  he  left  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  connected  himself  for  a  short  time 
with  the  Unitarians,)  he  became,  once  more, 
a  Deist,  and  finally,  a  mere  sceptic ;  his  men- 
tal sufferings  and  intellectual  wanderings, 
meanwhile,  furnishing  a  sad  and  terrible  ex- 
ample of  the  consequences  which  justly  fol- 
low the  renunciation  of  £uth  by  any  Catho- 
lic, but  especially  bv  a  Catholicpriest  The 
following  extract  from  the  ^  Christian  Re- 
membrancer," (a  Protestant  Review  publish^ 
ed  m  London,  which  became,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  "  British  Critic,"  the  chief 
organ  of  the  Tractarians,)  gives  a  brief  re- 
lation of  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1838.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  words  of  the  editor  of  his  "^  Au- 
tobiography," with  a  few  comments  by  the 
author  of  the  article. 

-'  Unhappy  man !  his  mental  miseries,  his 
doubts,  fluctuations,  hopelessness,  bodily  dis- 
ease, make  death  at  last  welcome.  He  pre- 
pares for  it  with  the  fortitude  of  an  ancient 
philosopher.  He  thinks  the  position  of  a 
human  being  waiting  calmly  for  his  transla- 
tion into  the  unknown  state,  a  dignified  one. 
But  philosophy  cannot  regain  now  the  same 
tranquilizing  power  that  once  it  ha^.  It 
does  not  protect  the  mind  that  apostatizes 
to  it  He  cannot  sustain  the  effort  and  gives 
wav;  and  his  death,  as  his  life,  is  a  tragedy. 
^The  agony  of  despair  threatens  him  . . . . ! 
'  The  only  check  to  it  is  a  deeply  felt  horror 
at  such  a  state  of  mind.'  He  recovers,  and 
inspbits  himself.  *  I  am  weak,  and  therefore 
my  feelings  overpower  me.  I  have  contribu- 
ted my  mite  to  the  liberty  of  mankind.  It 
is  cast  into  God's  treasury.  I  stand  upon  a 
rock.  God's  providence  is  carried  on  by  the 
struggles  of  reason  against  the  passions.  I 
have  no  doubts.  I  came  from  God,  and  I  so 
to  him.'  Pain,  then,  overpowers  him,  and  he 
cries  out  to  God  with  the  voice  of  nature, 
checking  it  immediately  with  the  rationalistic 
protest— *  Oh  my  God !  oh  my  God  I  But  I 
icDOW  thou  dost  not  overlook  any  of  thy 
creatures.  Thou  dost  not  overlook  me.  So 
much  torture — ^to  kill  a  worm !  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  oh  God !  have  mercy  upon  me !  I 
cry  to  thee,  knowing  I  cannot  alter  any  of 
thy  ways.  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  and  I  would 
ntjt,  if  1  could ;  if  a  word  could  remove  these 
sufferings,  I  would  not  utter  it!'  The  night 
after,  to  several  members  of  the  family  col- 
lected around  him,  he  spoke  of  the  state  of 
his  mind,  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the^  pre- 
sence of  death,  and  aware  that  the  power  of 
distinct  utterance  was  fiiiling,  added, '  When 


the  hour  shall  come,  let  it  be  said  once  for 
all,  my  soul  will  be  concentrated  in  the  feel- 
ing, ^  My  God,  into  thy  hands  I  conunend 
my  spirit"  God  to  me  is  Jesus;  and  Jesus 
is  God — of  course  not  in  the  sense  of  divines»* 
He  remained  some  days  longer,  chiefly  in  the 
state  of  one  falling  asleep,  until  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  when  he  awoke  up,  and  with  a 
firm  voice  and  great  solemnity  of  manner, 
spoke  only  these  words — ^  Now  I  die.'  He 
sat  in  the  attitude  of  expectation,  and  about 
two  hours  afterwards  it  was  as  he  had 
SAID." — Ckr,  Rememb.  No.  for  July,  1846, 
pp.  202,  3.] 

B. 

[The  calm  and  impartial  historian  of  the 
Jesuits,  Cretineau-Joly,  says  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  St  Francis  Xavier :  ^  Ces  deux  hommea 
***  honoraient  TEglise  autant  par  leurs  ver- 
tus  creatrices,  que  w  leurs  mtracles"  VoL 
iii,  p.  467.  Tlie  followmg  summary  of  the 
principal  miracles  of  S.  Ignatius,  is  <miwn  up 
from  Father  Bouhours'  French 'biography; 
which  was  compiled  from  Riba£neira'a 
Spanish  Life,  3fanee's  Latin,  Bartoli's  Ital- 
ian, Orlandin's  History  of  the  Company,. 
Tellez's  History  of  the  rortuguese  Province, 
Nierenberg's  ^Illustrious  Men,"  and  the  Acta 
of  Canonization  of  the  Saint 

1.  Miraculcus  Hetding  of  his  wound.  Af<- 
ter  his  being  wounded  at  Pampeluna,  he  was . 
given  up  by  the  physKians,  and  had  received 
we  Ust  sacraments,  on  the  vigil  of  SS.  Pe- 
ter and  Paul ;  when,  St.  Peter  appearing  to 
him  duiinff  the  ni^ht,  healed  him  with  a  touch 
of  his  hand.  Vol,  I  p.  26-7. 

2.  Vision  of  the  Virgin  and  child.  Imme- 
diately after  his  conversion,  the  B.  V.  M.  ap« 
peared  to  him,  environed  with  light,  holding 
in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus,  and  purified  his 
heart  and  flesh  from  all  images  of  sensual 
pleasures,  which  never  afterwards  annoyed 
him. — ^p.  36. 

3.  Raising  a  dead  man  to  life.  At  Barcelo- 
na, in  the  year  1 606,  one  of  two  brothers  named 
lisan,  at  law  together,  beinff  unsuccessful, 
hung  himself;  and  all  naturu  means  having 
first  been  tried  in  vain,  was  restored  to  life 
at  the  prayer  of  St  Ignatius,  made  his  con- 
fession, received  absolution,  and  immediately 
afterwards  again  expired.  This  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  persond,  and  ia 
juridically  attested  m  the  Acts  of  his  Canonic 
zation. — p.  115. 

4.  Exorcises  evU  spirits  and  heals  the  sick. 
In  Biscay,  a  woman  who  had  been  possessed 
for  four  years  was  brought  by  her  friends  to 
Ignatius,  who  tried  to  send  them  awuy  to  a 
priest,  allegmg  that  a  sinner  could  not  hav» 
power  over  demons;  but' overcome  by  their 
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importunity,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
her  and  heided  her.  A  few  days  after,  a  maniac 
was  restored  by  him  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  Magdalen  hospital,  a  poor  man  named 
Bastida  was  cured  of  epilepsy  by  his  hiying 
his  hand  on  his  head  and  praying. — ^p.  189. 
6.  God  revealed  to  him  uie  temptation  of 
Rodriguez  to  quit  his  vocation,  after  healing 
him  of  a  dimgerous  sickness  by  his  prayers, 
p.  211. 

6.  Celestial  Visian.  After  assembling  all 
his  companions  at  Vicenza,  in  1637,  he  set 
out  for  Home.  Entering  a  little  chapel  on 
the  road  between  Sienna  and  Rome,  to  pray, 
he  saw  the  Eternal  Father,  who  presented  to 
him  His  Son ;  and  ho  saw  Jesus  receive  a 
heavy  cross  ^om  his  Father's  hands,  who 
then  said  to  him,  ^  I  will  be  propitious  to 
you  at  Rome."  He  reUted  this  at  once,  in 
a  transport  of  joy  and  confidence ;  and  Lay- 
nez  told  die  circumstance  to  all  the  fathers  of 
Rome  at  a  domestic  conference,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Ribadeneira.  Vol,  ii,  p,  7. 

7.  Sees  the  sotd  of  Hoxez  enter  Heaven.  While 
Ignatius  was  in  retreat  at  Monte  Cassino, 
Hozez  was  arrested  and  confined  in  prison 
at  Padua,  by  order  of  the  bishop,  on  suspi- 
cion of  conspiracy,  and  after  his  liberation 
was  seized  with  a  violent  disease,  of  which 
he  died.  At  the  moment  of  his  death,  Igna- 
tius saw  his  glorified  spirit  enter  Heaven, 
and  afterwards,  at  the  words  **  omnibus  Sanc- 
tis" in  the  Confiteor  at  Mass,  saw  him  again 
in  glory,  among  a  troop  of  blessed  spirits. 
T%e  countenance  of  Hozez,  which  was  brown 
and  u|(ly  during  life,  became  so  transpasent- 
ly  white  and  Mautiftd  after  deatii,  that  it 
cou\d  scarcely  be  recognized.— *p.  12. 

8.  MiractUous  virtue  of  his  dead  body.  On 
the  day  of  his  interment  a  woman  was  heal- 
ed of  a  scroftila  of  five  years  standing,  jud^^ 
incurable  by  the  physieians,  by  touching 
something  from  his  body. — p.  288. 

9.  Apparition  to  Pascal  The  Saint  pr^ 
dieted  to  a  young  man  named  Pascal  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  and  a  series  of 
severe  sufferings,  revealing  to  him  also  the 
certainty  of  his  final  salvation.  He  also  ap-, 
peared  to  him  after  his  death,  before  matins, 
m  the  Church  of  St  Eulalia  in  Barcelona.— 
p.  299. 

10.  HeaU  BobadiUa,  This  companion  of 
Ignatius  was  miraculously  healea  by  him 
of  a  fever,  in  the  chamber  m  which  the  saint 
died.— p.  326. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  St  Ignatius 
had  an  Archangel  guardian^  with  whom  he 
held  frequent  conversations.  The  manner 
in  which  this  was  discovered,  and  the  unsur- 
passed humility  manifested  by  the  saint,  are 
related  by  F.  Bouhours,  in  page  326  of  his 
2d  vol.,  in  a  manner  which  must  charm  every 


believing  mind,  though  it  mav  not  convince 
the  incredulous.  There  are,  liowever,  mira- 
cles in  the  Saint's  Life,  some  of  which  we 
have  mentioned  above,  and  others  still  more 
illustrious  in  that  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  which 
may  challenge  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
sceptic.  The  Acts  of  Canonization  record 
two  hundred.] 


C. 


[The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to : 
^'  (Jum  apud  pontificem  de  hac  conaternationo 
ageretur,  a  Panormitanis  missos  ad  eum 
oratores,  vu*08  sanctos;  qui  ad  pedes  illius 
strati,  velut  pro  ara  hostiaque,  Chbistum 
AoNUM  Dei  SALUXAifTES,  ilia  etiam  ex  altaris 
mysteriis  verba  supplices  effiu^ntur. — ^  Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nostri ; — Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nostri : — Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona  nobis  pacem." 
Pontificem  respondisse,  Piononnitanos  agere 
quod  fecissent  qui  cum^  Christum  pulsaivnt 
eundem  regem  Judeeorum  salutabant  re 
hostes,  fando  salvere  jubentes.** — Pauli  Emi- 
Hi  Veronensis  Histor,  Clar.  de  re6.  gem. 
Franc,  Lib,  x,  Chron,  de  iisd.  reg.ex  Phara- 
mundo  usque  ad  Hen  ii,/o2.  828. 
-  Butler's  tranaktionisthts:  <*  Paulas  Emi- 
lias, on  whose  credit  the  tale  resta  altogether, 
relates  that  the  *  City  of  Palenno  having 
grievously  offended  the  Pope,  sent  some  holy 
men  to  hun  as  ambassadors,  who  prostrated 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  saluted  Christ 
THE  Lamb  of  God  as  before  an  altar  and 
the  blessed  sacrament,  and  suppUantly  pro- 
nonnced  the  mystic  words  of  the  altar,  ^Lamb 
of  God,  who  takes!  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  meicy  on  us !  Who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us'! 
Who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
give  us  peace !'  The  Pope  replied  bv  teHing 
Siem  that  '  they  acted  like  those  who,  after 
they  had  struck  Christ,  sainted  him  as  King 
of  the  Jews;  that,  in  reality  thev  were  hi» 
enemies,  although  in  these  words  they  wished 
him  health.' " 

White  says — ^^This  translation  makes  the 
transaction  quite  unintelligible,  etc  Had  Mr. 
Butler  taken  notice  of  the  vehu,  which  quali- 
fies the  whole  of  the  next  sentence,  ana  the 
etiam,  which  applies  to  the  words  taken  from 
the  Mass,  he  would  have  perceived  his  mis- 
take, SlcJ*  White  then  gives  the  following 
as  the  true  translation :  **•  Who,  being  pro^ 
trate  at  his  feet,  as  if  they  were  saluting 
Christ  the  Lamb  of  Grod  before  the  ara,  and 
the  Host,  used  ever  those  words  from  the 
mjTsteries  of  the  altar,  (L  e.  the  Mass)  Agnus 
Dei,  etc"  White's  translation  is  certainly 
more  correct  than  Mr.  Butler's.  They  hoik 
err  in  adding  to  the  original  text  of  the  author 
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the  words  "Agnus  Dei,"  before  "Qui  tollis, 
fee."  The  true  translation  is  this:  The 
citizens  of  Palermo  sent  holy  men  as  am- 
bassadors to  the  Pope,  *■  loho  being  proxtrate 
at  his  feet,  as  if  saluting  Christ  t1^  Lamb  of 
God,  before  the  Altar  and  the  Host,  should 
also  viter  ike  wards  from  the  mysteries  (  Sacred 
^^^^^y)  of  the  Altar :  Thou  who  takesi  away 

the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  onuSy 

give  us  peaceJ^  The  obvious  meaning  seems 
to  be,  that  these  ambassadors  were  directed 
by  those  who  sent  them  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  Pope,  as  before  the  Lamb 
of  God(  and  to  utter  in  that  humble  position 
the  words:  "Qui  tollis,  Ac."  The  words 
were  not  properly  spoken  to  the  Pope,  but  in 
his  presence /or  him, — effarentur.  It  was  a 
ruse  de  Rhetorique,  which  those  acquainted 
with  the  historv  of  the  times,  and  of  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  Sicilians  even  at  tills  day,  can 
well  understand.  It  was  an  ingenious  way, 
in  the  mind  of  the  Palermians,  of  showing 
their  veneration  of  the  Pontiff,  of  reminding 
him  of  the  meekness  of  the  one  he  re^reeent- 
ed,  and  of  supplicating  him  to  restore  them 
to  the  peace  of  the  ohurch.  If,  however,  any 
one  wishes  to  insist  that  the  words  "  Qui 
toUis,  ^c."  were  addressed  directly  and  with- 
out any  figure  to  the  Pope,  we  answer,  that 
such  WOT&  may  be  addressed  to  the  succes- 
sor of  him,  to  whom  Christ  said ;  **  To  thee 
I  will  give  the  keys,  etc"    Matt  xvi.  19.] 

D. 

[M.  Gosselin,  in  his  Treatise,  "  Pouvoir  Du 
Pape  Sur  Lea  Souverains  Du  Moyen  Age," 
remarks,  that  the  body  w^hich  gave  a  response 
to  Mr.  Pitt*8  questions  was  not  the  veritable 
Faculty  of  I)ivinity  of  Louvain,  but  was 
composed  of  certain  professors  in  the  seneral 
Seminary  establishea  in  that  city  by  Joseph 
II,  who  illegally  usurped  the  rifi^te  of  the 
ancient  Faculty,  then  dispersed  by  the  ban- 
ishment or  retirement  of  most  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  men  from  whom  this  response 
proceeded  were  of  so  dubious  a  character, 
that  their  public  teaching  was  condemned 
by  the  Caxtlinal-Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and 
the  document  itself  breathes  a  spirit  which 
could  not  emanate  from  a  genuine  Catholic 
body ;  nevertheless  it  is  true,  as  the  author 
above  cited  remarks,  that  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  England  is  considered  only 
in  its  relation  to  the  divine  law,  and  the 
public  law  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  without 
touching  upon  the  relation  which  it  bears  to 
the  pubue  law  of  the  middle  ages.  So  that 
there  is  no  formal  error  in  its  statements. 

M.  Gosselin  quotes  the  testimony  of  M. 
Van-Gils,  a  member  of  the  ancient  Faculty, 
in  proof  that  the  University  had  always 


taught  the  doctrine  that  the  civil  and  political 
constitutions  of  the  middle  ages  had  their 
root  in  the  Catholic. faith ;  that  by  these  con- 
stitutions, the  prerogatives  of  rulers  and 
rights  of  citizens  were  enjoyed  by  them  only 
inasmuch  as  they  were,  an^  while  they  con- 
tinued. Catholics,  ceasing,  ipso  facto,  as  soon 
as  they  apostatized,  or  were  excommunicated ; 
from  which  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
Church  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide 
who  were  and  wno  were  not,  according  to 
this  principle,  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  rulers  or  citizens. — Pouv.  Du 
Pape,  etc.     Paris,  1 839,  pp,  47,  61.] 

E. 

Sane  quoniam  de  hoc,  sicuti  de  ceteris, 
consulere  voluit  dilectio  tua,  adjecit  etiam 
filiusmeus  Caeleatinus  diaconus  in  epistola 
sua,  esse  a  tua  dilectione  positum  illud,  quod 
in  beati  Apostoli  Jacobi  epistola  conscript 
turn  est :  8i  ir^rmus  aliquis  in  vobis  esty 
vocet  presbyteroSy  et  orent  su^er  eum,  ungen^ 
ies  eum  oieo  in  nomine  Dommiy  et  oraiiofidei 
salvabit  laborantetnyet  suacitabit  iUum  Domi^ 
nus :  etsi  peceatafecil,  remitiet  ei.  Quod  non 
est  dubium,  de  fidelibus  legrotantibus  accipi 
vel  intelligi  debere,  qui  sancto  oleo  chrisma- 
tis  perungi  possunt :  quo  ab  episcopo  coiw> 
fecto,  non  solum  sacerdotibus,  sed  omnibus 
uti  Qiristianis  licet  in  sua  aut  suorum  neces- 
sitate inungendo.  [Marg.  ad  ungendum.] 
Ceterum  illud  superflmim  videmusadjectum, 
ut  de  episcopo  ambigatur,  quod  presbyteris 
licere  non  dubium  est  Nam  idcirco  de  pres- 
b^eris  dictum  e^  quia  episcopi  occupatio- 
mbus  aliis  impediti,  ad  omnes  languidos  ire 
non  possunt  Ceterum,  si  episcopus  aut  po- 
test)  aut  dignum  ducit,  aliquem  a  se  visitan- 
dnm,  et  benedioere.et  tangere  chrismate  sine 
cunctatione  potest,  eajos  est  ipsum  chrisma 
conficere.  Nam  poenitentibus  istud  infundi 
[marg.  fundi]  non  potest,  quia  genus  est  sa^ 
cramentL  Nam  quibxts  rbliqua  SAOSABfEiiTA 

HEOAHTUR,   QUOMODO-  TTKtJM  OERUS  FUTATUB 

FOSSE  ocnrcEDi? — Labb.  t  ii.  Col.  1247,  8. 


F. 


Transacto  antem  anno  [sc.  pGsnitentiflB,] 
debet  aacerdos  benedicere  aquam  et  oleum, 
non  mout  benedicitur  in  baptismo,  nee  ut 
benedicitur  chrisma,  sed  ut  oleum  infirm^ 
rum. — Can,  Arab,  Cane,  Nic,  69.  Lahb,  t  ii. 
C6L  313. 


G. 


Volat  irrevocabile  tempus,  et  dam  creditis 
vos  cavere  poanam  istam  minimam,  incurritis 
ampliorem.    Hind  enim  seitote^  quia  poet 
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banc  vitam  in  purgabilibus  lociscentupliciter, 
quae  fderint  hie  nefflecta,  reddentur  usque 
ad  novissimum  quadrantem.  Scio  ego  auid 
durum  est  hommi  dissoluto  apprehenaere 
discipllnam,  verboso  silentium  pati,  vagari 
solito  stabilem  permanere:  aed  dnrius  et 
multo  durius  erit  futuras  illas  molestias  to- 
lerare, — Serm,  in  ObiL  Humb,  prope  finem'. 

H.    I.    K. 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Appendix. 


Sacrificium  pro  defunctornm  fidelium  re- 
quje  offerri,  vel  pro  eis  orari,  quia  per  totum 
hoc  orbem  custoditur,  credimus  quod  ab 
ipsis  Apostolis  traditum  sit  Hoc,  enim  ubi- 
aue  Catholica  tenet  Ecclesia ;  quad  nisi  cre- 
aeret  fidelibus  defunctis  dimitti  peccata,  non 
int>  eorum  spiritibua  vel  eleemosynam  face- 
ret,  Tei  Deo  Sacrificium  offerret  Nam  et 
cum  DominuB  dicit.  (MaiL  xii.)  ''Qui  pec- 
caverit  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  non  remittetur 
ei,  neque  in  hoc  saeculo,  neque  in  futuro,** 
demonstrat  quibusdam  ilHc  dimittenda  pec- 
cata, et  quodam  purgatorio  igne  purganda, — 
&  Isid,  Hisp.  De  Off.  Eccl  I  18.  CiL  a  Nat. 
Alex.  Diss,  xiv.  in  is<cc,  iv.  prop,  2. 


M. 


Sed  tamen  de  quibusdam  levibns  culpis 
esse  ante  judicium  purgatorius  ignis  cre- 
dendus  est — Dial.  iv.  39. 


N. 


Domine,  ne  in  furore  tuo  argnas  me,  neque 
in  ira  tua  corripias  me.  Quasi  dicat :  Scio 
futurum  esse,  ut  post  hnjus  vitce  exitum  alii 
flammis  expienturpurgatorii8,alii  sententiam 
edtemm  aubeant  damnationis.  Sed  quia  ilium 
transitorium  ignem  omni  tribulatione  pne- 
senti  sestimo  intolerabiliorem,  non  solum  in 
fiirore  mtenm  damnationis  opto  non  argui, 
sed  etiam  in  ira  transeuntis  timeo  correptio- 
nis  purgari.  Tu  ergo  Domine,  cui  in  spiritu 
meo  servio,  quern  omnium  salvatorem  esse 
cognosco,  ne  arguas  me  in  furore  damnatio- 
us  perpetutt,  neque  corripias  me  in  ira  ex- 
purgantis  vindictie. — ExpUm.  Ps.  xxxvii,v.  1. 


O. 


Sed  qusBso,  inquam,  te,  nullane  animarum 
BQpplicia  post  deftmctnm  morte  corpus  relin- 
qms?  £t  magna,  quidem,  inquit:  quorum 
idia  poenali  acerbitate,  alia  vero  pursntoria 
dementia  exerceri  puto.— Z)e  Consoh  PhUos. 
JL  iv,  p,  4,  prope  medium. 


See  end  of  Appendix. 

Q 

SisacramentaMediatorisacceperit,  [sc.  in- 
fantia]  etiamsi  banc  in  ois  annis  vitam  Uniat. 
translata  scilicet  a  potestate  tenebrarum  in 
regnum  Christi,  non  solum  poenis  non  prse- 
paretur  estemis,  sed  ne  uUa  quidem  post  mor- 
tern  purgatoria  tormenta  patiatur.-~J>e  Civ. 
Dei  xxi,  16. 

Still  more  strongly,  in  chapter  xiii,  the 
holy  Doctor  writes : 

Sed  temporarias  pcenas,  alii  in  hac  vita 
tantum,  alii  post  mortem,  alii  et  nunc  et 
tunc,  verumtamen  ante  judicium  illud  aeve- 
rissimum  novissimumque  patiuntur. 


R. 


Tales  etiam  constat  ante  judicii  diem  per 
poenas  temporales,  quas  eorum  spiritus  pati- 
untur  purgatos  receptis  corporibus,  «temi 
ignis  suppliciis  non  tradendoa. 

This  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  edition  of 
Erasmus,  is  noted  in  the  Benedictine  edition,  a« 
spurious;  but  a  passage  of  equivalent  import 
and  certain  authenticity  is  found  in  the  same 
section,  viz : 

Nam  pro  defunctis  quibusdam,  vel  ipsius 
Ecclesiae,  vel  quorumdam  piorum  exauditur 
oratio :  sed  pro  his  quorum  in  Christo  re- 
generatorum  nee  usque  adeo  \ita  in  corpon* 
male  gesta  est,  ut  tali  misericordia  judicentur 
digni  non  esse,  nee  usque  adeo  bene,  ut  ta- 
lem  miaericordiam  reperiantur  necessariam 
non  habere.  Sicut  etiam  facta  resurrectione 
mortuorum  non  deerunt  quibus  post  paena;*, 
quas  patiuntur  spiritus  mortuorum,  impertia- 
tur  misericordia,  ut  i'^  ignem  non  mittantur 
eeternum. — lb.  2 !. 


S. 


Hi  vero  qui  temporalibus  poenis  digna 
gesserunt,  de  quibus  Apostolus  dicit:  Si 
cujus  opus  arserit  detrimentum  patietur:  ipfe 
autem  salvus  erit,  sic  (amen  quasi  per  ignem : 
per  fluvium  igneum,  de  quo  propheticus  ser- 
mo  commemorat:  El  fiuvius  igneus  currc- 
bat  ante  eum :  per  fluvium  igneum  et  vada  fer- 
ventibus  globis  horrenda  transibunt.  Quan- 
ta fuerit  peccati  materia,  tanta  et  pertrans- 
eundi  mora.  Quantum  exegerit  culpa,  tantum 
sibi  ex  homine  vindicabit  quaedam  flamnue 
rationabilis  disciplina. — Class,  v,  Serm  ccliL 
Ed.  Bened.  TerL  Venet. 

According  to  the  Benedictine  editors,  thifr 
sermon  is  to  be  attributed  to  St.  CaBsarius  of 
Aries,  (AD.  642,)  the  first  part,  however,  being 
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taken  from  S.  Augustine's  eennon  on  Ps.  148, 
probably  bj  8.  Cnsarios,  who  was  wont  to 
compile  Homilies  in  this  way,  to  be  read  by  his 
deiigy  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.*     • 

Dt  viri  poena,  Sed  qui  forte  agrom  non 
coluerit,  et  spinis  eum  opprimi  permiserit, 
habet  in  hac  vita  maledictionem  t^nrsd  suae  in 
omnibna  operibus  suls,  et  post  banc  vitam 
habebit,  i*^  ignem  purgalumU  vd  pomam 
oitemam. — De  Cfen,  con,  Man.  ii,  20. 


T. 


Et  Bicut  diaboli  et  omnium  negatorum  At- 
que  impiorum^  qui  dixerunt  in  corde  suo : 
Non  est  Deus  (Ps.  xiii,  1,)  credimus  tetema 
tormenta:  sic  peccatorum  atque  impiorum 
et  tamen  Christianorum,  [vel  sicul  in  vetiu- 
tiori  Amhros.  ms.  sic  peccatorum  etiam  Chris- 
tianorum,] quorum  opera  in  igne  probanda 
sunt  atque  purganda,  moderatam  arbitramur 
et  mixtam  dementis  sententiam  judicia.  (1 
Car,  iii,  13.) — Com.  in  Is.  Lib.  xviii,  cap. 
66,  in  V.  24 


U. 


Vel  in  pnesenti  vita  precibus  sapientifleque 
studio  purgatus,  vel  post  obitum  per  expnr- 
gantis  ignis  fomacem  expiatus  ad  jpristinam 
vellet  redire  felicitatem. 

£  corpore  egressus,  cognita,  quae  inter  vir« 
tutem  et  vitium  est  differentia,  non  potent 
divinitatis  particeps  fieri,  nisi  maculas  ani- 
mo  immistas  pnrgatorius  ignis  abstulerit 

Aliis  autem  post  banc  vitam  purgatorio 
igne  materiae  bibes  et  propensionem  ad  ma- 
lum abstergentibus,  et  ad  gratiam  initio  na- 
turae concessam  voluntaria  ^norum  cupidita- 
te  redeuntibus. — De  Mort.  OraL  prope  me- 
dium. 


V. 


Inie  ergo  pursabuntur  filii  Levi,  igne  Eze- 
ehiel,  igne  Daniel  Sed  hi  etsi  per  ignem  ex- 
aminabuntur,  dicent  tameu:  Transivimus 
fer  ignem  et  aquahi  (Ps.  Ixv,  12.)  Alii  in 
Igne  remanebunt :  illis  rorabit  ignis,  ut  He- 
bneis  pueris,  qui  incendio  fomacis  ardentis 
objecti  sunt;    ministros  autem   impietatis 

*  By  some  mistake,  another  sentence  some- 
what smular  to  that  here  cited  is  substituted 
for  it  in  the  text  of  the  Letter,  and  this  pas- 
sage is  auot«d  under  the  reference  to  the  Homi- 
Uea  of  l^seudo-Eusebius.  Perhaps  the  two 
Quotations  were  transposed  by  the  printer ;  but 
tnis  cannot  be  certainly  known  without  refer- 
ring to  the  Homilies,  which  the  editors  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  find.  At  best,  however, 
the  importance  of  the  passage  is  but  slight, 
and  the  mistake  of  no  consequence. 


ultor  igm's  exuret  Va  mihi  si  opus  meum 
arserit,  et  laboris  hujus  patiar  detrimentum ! 
Et  si  salvos  faciet  Dominus  servos  suos,  salvi 
erimus  per  fidem,  sic  tamen  aalvi  quasf  per 
iffnem ;  et  si  non  exurimur,  tamen  uremur. 
Quomodo  tamen  alii  remaneant  in  igne,  alii 
pertranseant,  alio  loco  nos  docet  Scriptura 
divina.  Nempe  in  mare  Rubrum  demersus 
populus  est  .^Igyptionmr,  (Exod.  xiv,  22  et 
teq.)  transiyit  autem  populus  Hebr»orum : 
Moysespertransivit,  prvcipitatus  estPharao; 
quoniam  graviora  eum  peocata  mersenmt 
Eo  modo  preecipitabuntur  sacrilegi  in  hicum 
ignis  ardentis,  qui  superba  in  Deum  jaetavere 
convJcia.  Sequamnr  erffo  hie  positi  colum- 
nam  ignis,  quas  nos  inlioc  corpore  positos 
illuminet,  et  viam  monstret :  ut  in  futurom 
nobis  nebula  refrigeret  noctis:  quo  8<eva 
incendia  relevare  po9Stmiis.<— Enarr.  in  Ps. 
xxxvi,  v.  16. 


W. 


Si  igitur  per  confeseionem  detexerimus  pec- 
catum,  jam  succrescens  gramen  arefecimus, 
dignum  plane  quod  depaacatur  et  devoret 
purffatorius  ignis. 

Non  ommimodam  intemecionem  et  exter*- 
minium.  comminatur,  sed  innuit  expurga- 
tionem,  juxta  Apostoli  sententiam,  quia  si 
cujus  opus  arserit,  damnum  patietur:  ipse 
autem  eudvus  fiet,  sic  tamen  per  ignem.  In 
Cap.  ix,  £sat.,  prope  finem. 


See  Note  S. 


X. 
Y. 


An  cum  ex  onuni  otiose  verbo  rationem 
simus  prsBStituri,  diemiudiciiconcupiscemus, 
in  quo  nobis  est  ille  indefessus  ignis  subeun- 
dus,  in  quo  subeunda  sunt  gravia  ilia  ex- 
piandfe  a  peccatis  animse  snpplicia  I — TVact. 
in  Ps.  cxvdi,  Lit.  Qimel,  v.  12. 


Aliud  est  ad  veniam  stare,  aliud  ad  gloriam 
pervenire ;  aliud  missum  in  carcerem  non 
exire  inde  donee  solvatnovissimum  quadran- 
tem  (Matt,  v.)  aliud  statim  fidei  et  virtutis 
accipere  mercedem  (1  Cor.  iii,)  aliud  pro 
peccatis  longo  dolore  cruciatum  emundari  et 
purgari  diu  igne,  aliud  peccata  omnia  passione 
purgasse,  aliud  denique  pendere  in  deim  judicii 
ad  sententiam  Dommi,  aliud  statim  a  Domino 
coronari. — Ep.  Iii.  ad  Antonianum.  Ed.  Ba* 
luz,  in  Curs.  Comp.  t  iii,  Col.  786. 

AA. 

Idctrco  igitur  qui  salvus  fit,  per  ignem 
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salvus  fit,  ut  si  quid  forte  de  specie  plumbi 
haboerit  admixtom,  id  ignis  decoooat  et 
resolvat,  ut  efficiantur  omnes  aurum  bonum. 
Quia  aurum  terras  illius  bonum  esse  dicitur, 
quam  habituri  sunt  sancti,  et  sicut  fomax 
DTobat  aurum,  sic  homines  iustos  tentatio. 
Veniendum  est  eigo  omnibus  ad  ignem, 
veniendum  est  ad  eonfiatorinm.  Sedet  enim 
Dominus  et  conflat,  et  puigat  filios  Juda. 
Sed  et  illttc  cum  venitur,  si  quis  multa  opera 
bona  et  parum  aliquid  iniquitatis  attulent, 
iUud  parun;!  tanquam  plumbum  igni  resol- 
vitur  ac  puigatur,  et  totum  remanet  aurum 

Imrum.  JBt  si  quia  plus  ilhic  plumbi  detn- 
erit,  plus  exuritur,  ut  amplius  decoquatur,  ut 
etfii  parum  aliquid  sit  auri,  puigatum  tamen 
resideat  Quod  si  aliquis  illuc  totus  plum- 
beus  venerit,  fiet  de  iiio  hoc  quod  scriptum 
e^t,  Demergetur  in  profundum,  tamquam 
plumbum  in  aqua  validissima. — In  Exod. 
Cap,  XV,  Horn.  vi.  prope  medium. 

AB. 

Judex  te  tradat  angelo  executionis,  et  ille 
te  in  carcerem  mandet  infemum,  unde  non 
dimittaris,  nisi  modico  quoque  delicto  mora 
resurrectionis  expenso. — De  Anwit  xxxv. 

AC. 

In  summa,  cum  carcerem  ilium,  quem 
Evajigelium  demonstrat,  inferos  intelliga- 
muB,  et  novissimum  quadrantem  modicum 
quodque  delictum  mora  resurrectionis  iUic 
luendum  interpretemur ;  nemo  dubitabit  ani- 
mam  aliquid  pensare  penes  inferos,  salva  re- 
surrectionis plenitudine  per  camem  quoque. 
—26.  Iviii. 

AD. 

Missa  in  Conventu  sua  ilia  sancta  devotione 
celebrata,  febre  correptus  lecto  decubuit  et 
nos  cum  illo  omnes.  ***  Ecce  appropinquat 
dies,  quem,  ut  optime  nostis,  optavi  semper 
ipsum  fore  diem  resolutionis  mete.  Scio  cui 
ciedidi,  et  certus  sum ;  non  fraudabor  reliquo 
desiderii  mei,  a  ui  partem  jam  teneo.  Qui  me 
sua  misericoroia  perduxit  ad  locum,  quem 
petii :  terminnm  quem  »que  volui,  non  negabiL 
Quod  ad  hoc  corpusculum  attinet,  hie  requies 
megLi  quod  ad  animam,  Dominus  provide- 
bit,  qui  salvos  &cit  sperantes  in  se.  Nee 
parum  spei  repositum  mihi  in  die  ilia,  qua 
mortuia  tanta  a  vivis'beneficia  impenduntur. 

AE. 

Peicontatus  aliqnando,  quonam  in  loco,  si 
optio  detur,  extremum  malit  agere  diem, 
(ae  hoc  siquidem  fratres  quserebimt  inter  se, 


quem  sibi  quisque  deligeret)  cunctatur,  et 
non  respondet.  Instantibus  illis ;  si  migro 
hinc,  inquit,  nusquam  libentiua,  quam  unde 
una  cum  nostro  Apostolo  resurgere  possim. 
(Dicebatautem  sanctum  Patricium.)  Si  peri- 
grinari  oportet,  et  ita  permittit  Dena,  Qaram- 
vallem  delegi.  Requisitus  item  de  tempore, 
diem  reapondit  solemnem  omnium  defuneto- 
rum. —  ViL  Mai  xxx,  xxxL 

AF. 

Videte  detractores,  videte  canes.  Irrident 
nos ....  quod  oramus  pro  mortuia ;  quod  sanc- 
torum suffiugia  postulamus  ....  poiro  mor- 
tuos  viventium  firaudantes  anxiliis. — Sertn.  in 
Cant.  Ixvi. 

AG. 

See  end  of  Appendix. 

AH. 

Hoc  enim  ubique  Catholica  tenet  Eccle- 
sia;  quae,  nisi  cr6deret  fidelibus  defunctis 
dimitti  peccata,  non  pro  eorum  spiritibus  vel 
eleemosynam  &ceret,  vel  Deo  Sacrificium  of- 
ferret  Nam  et  cum  Dominus  dicit,  {Matih. 
xii.)  **  Qui  peccaverit  in  Spuitum  Sanctum, 
non  remittetur  ei  neque  in  hoc  ssbcuIo  neque 
in  future,"  demonstrat  quibusdam  iUic  dimit- 
tenda  peccata,  et  quodam  purgatorio  igne 
purganda. — Ct^  a  NataL  Alex^y  Dias.xlv,  in 

ACC.4. 

AI. 

Petrus.  Quidnam  erffo  esse  potent  quod 
mortuorum  valeat  animabus  prodesae  ?  Gre- 
GOR.  Si  culpiB  post  mortem  inaolubilea  non 
sunt,  multum  sotet  animas  etiam  post  mortem 
sacra  oblatio  Hostise  Salutaris  adjuvare. 

St.  Gregory  goes  on  to  relate  the  appearance 
of  the  Boul  of  a  certain  man  condemned  to  pur- 
gntory.to  a  priest,  whom  he  continued  to  serve  for 
some  time  at  the  bath,  and  who,  at  length,  offer- 
ed him  some  of  the  bread  of  the  oblations,  ae  a 
ffift ;  upon  which,  teUin^  him  who  he  was,  he 
bep^ged  Dim  to  offer  Sacrifice  for  him,  and  oohis 
doing  60  for  the  space  of  a  week,  was  liberated 

A  J. 

Petrus.  Pntamus  ne  animabus  aliquid 
prodesse  si  mortuorum  coipora  fuerint  in 
Eccfesia  sepulta  % 

Greoor.  Quos  gravia  peccata  non  depri- 
munt,  hoc  prodest  mortuis  si  in  Eccleaia 
sepeliantur,  quod  eorum  proximi  qnoties  ad 
eadem  sacra  loca  conveniunt,  sttorum  quoque 
sepulcra  conspieiunt,  recordantur,  et  pro  e^ 
Domino  preces  fundunt. — DiaL  1.  it.  50, 55. 
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AK. 

Neque  vano  (at  apei  nostne  expertes  soient) 
pomparnm  inanium  honore  comitatus  es; 
sed  remediis  aalataribus  et  vivia  opibus,  hoc 
est  eleemosyniB  prosecutua,  debito  ordine 
phmom  eharo  funere  juata  peraolrens,  piis 
lacrymia  et  largo  charitatia  rore  peifuraa, 
religiosiua  ezequiaa  honoraata^— £p.  xxxvii. 

AL. 

Sed  poUaa  at  orationibua  taia  condonetnr 
tibi,  ut  et  illiua  animam  vel  de  minimo  aanc- 
titatia  tue  digito  diatillana  refiigerii  gatta 
respergat^— A<2  Ddph. 

AM. 

£a  verius  cauaa  obiaae  lugemua,  quia  ex 
his  qnse  geata  ab  ipao  ad  finem  ejua  vel  ordi* 
nata  annt,  peccatia  magia  npstria  quam  votia 
eongrua  egiase  perapeximaa,  ut  mallet  ad 
Dofflinum  debitor  traimre,  quam  liber,  Ob 
hoc  impenae  jrogamaa,  ut  quaai  frater  (quod 
nobia  in  Domino  eaae  dignaria)  unanimoa 
fratrea  juvaaa,  et  banc  meritia  fidei  tuBB 
meicedem  accumulea,  ut  pro  eo  infinnitatia 
nostne  compatiarisy  et  orandi  labore  con- 
spirea ;  ut  miaericora  et  miaerator  Deua,  qui 
facit  omnia  in  cobIo  et  in  terra,  et  in'mari 
et  abysaia,  refirigeret  animam  ejua  atillioidiia 
miserioordifla  aafie^perorationeaveatnia.  Quia 
aicut  IGNIS  ACCEXsus  AB  EO  ardebit  usque  ad 
inferoa  deorsum,  ita  procul  dubio  etiam  roa 
indul^tise  ejua  infema  penetarabit,  ut  roacido 
pietatia  ejua  lumine  nr  tenebris  ardentxbus 

fSTUAIITES  REFRIGEBSNTUR. — Ad.  Amond, 

AN. 

In  MaehabeBorum  libria  legimus  oblatum 
pro  mortuia  aacrificium  (2  MachtUf.  xii,  43.) 
Sed  et  ai  nusquam  in  Scripturia  veteribua 
omnino  legeretur,  non  parva  eat  univerasB 
Eccleain,  qua  in  hac  eonauetudine  claret 
auctoritaa,  ubi  in  piecibus  aacerdotia  qun 
Domino  Deo  ad  ejua  altare  ftinduntur,  locum 
suum  habet  etiam  commendatio  mortuorum. 
—Cflp.  i, }  3. 

AC. 

Cum  itaque  recoKt  animus  ubi  sepultum 
sit  charianmi  eorpus,  et  occurrit  locus  nomine 
niartyris  veneralnlis,  eidem  martyri  animam 
dileotam  conunendat  recordantisetprecantia 
affeetua.  Qui  cum  defunctia  a  fidelibua  cha- 
riaaimia  ezhibetur,  eum  prodease  non  dubium 
est  iia  qui  cum  in  corpore  viverent,  talia  aibi 
post  huic  vitam  prodease  meruerunt-^Cap. 
iv,  5  6. 


AP. 

* 

Non  aunt  prstermittendsB  aupplicationes 
pro  apiritibua  mortuorum  quaa  faciendas 
pro  omnibua  in  Christiana  et  Catholica  ao- 
cietate  defunctia  etiam  tacitia  nominibua 
eorum,  aub  generali  commemoratione  aus* 
cepit  Eccleaia;  ut  quibua  ad  lata  deaunt 
parentes,  aut  filii,  aut  quicumque  cognati 
vel  amici,  ab  una  eis  exhibeantur  pia  matre 
commnni.<--/i&. 

AQ. 

Aeriani  ab  Aerio  quodam  sunt,  qui  cum 
eaaet  preabyter,  doluisae  fertur  quod  epiaco- 
pus  non  potuit  ordinari;  et  in  Arianorum 
hsreaim-  lapsua,  propria  quoque  dogmata  ad' 
didisse  mmnuUa,  dioens  offerri  pro  dormien- 
tibua,  non  oportere  etc.^  liii,  Curs,  Comp,  t. 
xlii,  Col.  39. 

AR. 

Si  autem  etiam  peccator  excessit,  propterea 
etiam  Iietari  oportet,  quod  interscisaa  sunt 
peccata,  et  vitio  nihil  adjedt;  et,  quoad  ejus 
fieri  potest,  ei  succurrere,  non  lacrymii^  aed 
precious,  auppllcationibua,  eleemoaynia  et 
oblationibus. 

Ne  nos  pigeatopem  feire  eis  qui  excesse- 
runt,  et  pro  eis  oTOire  preoes.^ — { 4,  propefitL 
et  5. 

Aa 

Non  frnstra  htec  t^b  apostolis  sunt  legibus 
constituta:  ut  in  venerandis,  inquam,  atque 
horrificis  mysteriis  memoria  eorum  fiat  qui 
deoessemnt:  novennt  hinc  multum  adillos 
lucii  accedere,  multum  utilitatis.  Eo  enim 
tempore,  quo  universuspopulus  stat  manibus 
passisac  ccetussacerdotalis,  et  illud  horrorem 
mcutiens  saciificium;  quomodo  Deum  non 
placabimus  pro  istis  orantes? — Horn,  in  EpisL 
ad  PhU^.  ill, }  4)  in  medio. 

AT. 

Cnteri  mariti  auper  tumulos  coiqugum 
apargunt  violas ;  rosas,  liUa,  flores<^ue  pur- 
pureos :  et  dolorem  pectoris  his  offieiis  con* 
solantur.  Pammachiu»  noster  sanctam  fii- 
villam  ossaque  veneianda,  eleemosvne  baU 
samis  rigat. — £p.  Ixvi,  ad  Pamnuxk.  Curt, 
Comp,  t  xxii,  CoL  642. 

AU. 

Ceeterum,  (tnquit,)  quao  pro  mortuis  eon. 
eipi\intur  preces,  iis  utfles  sunt,  tapietsi  non 
omnes  culpas  extinguant ....  Nam  et  justo- 
rumetpeeeatorum  mentionem  facimus  :  pec* 
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catorum  quidem,  ut  iis  a  Domino  misericor- 
diam  imploremuB,  etc. — De  HicreSfciL  a  Na- 
tal Alex,  in  Disn.  sup.  latuL 

AV. 

Itaqae  non  tarn  deplorandam,  qiiam  pro- 
BequeDdam  orationibus  reor ;  nee  msstifican- 
dam  lacrymis  tuia  sed  magis  oblationibua 
animam  ejus  Domino  commendandam  arbi- 
tror. — Ep.  xxxix,  ad  Faust.  Curs.  Comp.  L 
xvi,  CoL  1099. 

AW. 

Ta  solusy  Domine,  invocandua  ea,  tu  ro- 
ffandua,  ut  eum  in  filiis  repnesentes.  Tu 
I>omine,  custodiena  etiam  parvuloa  in  hac 
humilitate  aalvos  facito  aperantes  in  te.  Da 
requiem  perfectam  servo  tuo  Theodoaio, 
requiem  iUam,  quam  prBBparaati  Sanctis  tuis. 
nio  convertatur  anima  ejus,  unde  descendit; 
ubi  mortis  aculeum  sentire  non  possit,  ubi 
cognoscat  mortem  hane  non  natur»  finem 
ease,  sed  culpsB ....  Dilexi,  et  ideo  prose- 
quor  eum  usque  ad  regionem  vivorum,  nee 
deseram,  donee  fletu  et  precibus  inducam 
virum,  quo  sua  merita  vocant,  in  montem 
Domini.— Z>e  Obil.  Theodos. }(  36,  37. 

Beati  ambo  (sc.  Gratianus  et  Valentini- 
anus,)  si  quid  mess  oiationes  valebunt !  nulla 
dies  vos  silentio  preeteribit,  nulla  inhonor- 
atos  vos  mea  transibit  oratio,  nulla  noz  non 
donatos  aliqua  precum  mearum  contextione ' 
transcurret:  omnibus  vos  oblationibus  fre- 
quentabo.— 2^  CHni.  Vaieniin.  )  78. 

Tibi  nunc,  omnipotens  Deus,  innoxiam 
commendo  animam,  tibi  hostiam  meam  offero; 
cape  propitiua  ac  serenus  fhitemum  mnnus, 
sacrincium  sacerdotis. — De  Excess.  Satyr. 
Lib.  i,  i  80. 

AX.    AY. 

See  end  of  Appendix. 

AZ. 

Ego  Ephnem  morior.  Notum  igitur  vobis 
eunctis  sit,  o  viri  Edesseni.  Testamentum 
ouippe  vobis  relinquo:  symbolum  monnmenii 
aocumentorum,ex  iHa  quas  mihi  concessa  fuit 
gratia  et  dono :  ut  in  orationum  commemo* 
rationibus,  mei  memoriam  fiiciatis,  qui  me 
scitis  et  cognoscitis. 

BA. 

In  orationibas  vestris,  assidue  pro  mea  par- 
vitate  oblafiones  facere  dignamini :  et  quando 
diem  trigesimum  complevero,  mei  memoriam 
ftciatis.— Op.  t  ii,  pp.  230,  39,  Ed.  Vatican. 


BB. 

See  end  of  Appendix. 

BC. 

>  Ac  beatus  quidem  Princeps,  (inguil,)  alto  in 
suggeatu  iacens,  laudibus  tum  eelebrabatur. 
Innumerabilis  autem  popolus  una  cum  Sacer- 
dotibus  Dei,  mon  sine  gemitu  ac  lacnrmis, 
pro  Imperatoris  anima  preces  off&rebant  Deo : 
mtissunum  pio  Principiofficium  exhibentes. 
Porro  in  hoc  etiam  Deusprolixam  ei^  fiunu- 
lum  suum  benevolentaam  declaravit ....  et 
quod  maxime  ajntierat,  locum  jnxta  Aposto- 
lorum  memoriam  ei  concesserit,  ut  sc  .  . . . 
populo  Dei  in  Ecclesia  sociaretur,  divinisque 
csBremoniis  ac  mystico  sacrificio,  et  sancta- 
rum  precum  communione  potiri  mereretur. — 
De  ViL  Constant  Lib.  iv,  cap»  71. 

BD. 

Quod  episcopiantecessorea  nostri  religiose 
oonsiderantes  et  salnbriter  providentea,  cen- 
suerunt  ne  quis  frater  excedens  ad  tutelam 
vel  curam  dericum  nominaret,  ac  si  quis  hoe 
fecisset,  non  oflerretur  pro  eo,  nee  sai^ficium 
pro  dormitione  ejus  celebraretur  . . . .  Et  ideo 
Victor,  cum,  contra  foimam  nuper  in  conci- 
lio  a  sacerdotibus  datam,  Geminium  Fausti- 
num  presbyternm  ausus  sit  tutorem  consti- 
tuere,  non  est  quod  pro  dormitione  ejus  apud 
vos  fiat  oblatio,  aut  deprecatio  aliqua  nomine 
ejus  in  Ecclesia  frequentetur. — Ep.  Ixvi,  ad 
Cler.  et  pM>.  Fumis  consist.  Curs.  Comp.  t. 
iv,  Col.  399. 

BE. 

Oblationespro  defiinctis,  pro  natalitiia,  an- 
nua die  fiicimus. — De  Coron.  Cap.  iil 

Enimvero  et  pro  anima  ejus  orat,  et  refri- 
gerium  interim  adpostulat  ei,  et  in  prima  re> 
surrectione  consortium,  et  ofiert  annuls  die- 
bus  dormitionis  ejus. — De  Monog,  c  x. 

Th  text  from  which  the  author  translated 
varied  slightly  from  the  reading  here  given 
from  liligne*8  edition. 

BF. 

Deinde  accedens  Antistes,  precem  sacram 
super  defuncto  peragit:  qua  finita,  ipsemet 
Antistes  eum  salutat,  ordineque  deiiicep» 
suo  omnea  qui  adsunt  Rogat  itaqae  pre- 
catione  ilia  divinam  bonitatem,  at  defuncto 
omnia  peccata  dimittat,  qu»  per  hamanam 
infirmitatem  contracta  sunt,  eomque  in  lu- 
eem  sanctam  ao  vivorum  regionem  transferat. 
et  collocet  in  sinu  Abrahn,  Isaac,  et  Jacob, 
in  loco  a  quo  dolor  et  tristitia  gemitusque 
aufngiunt — Cap.  vii.  Pars  iii,  { 4. 
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BO. 


Agnitio  vera  est  Apofttoloram  doctrina  et 
antiquus  Eccleste  status,  in  uniyerso  man- 
do,  et  charaeter  [corporis]  Christi,  aecnndum 
successiones  Episcoporum,  qnibus  illi  earn, 

Suae  in  nnoquoque  loco  est  Ecclesiam  tradi- 
erunt,  qute  pervenit  usque  ad  nos,  custodia 
sine  fictione  Scripturarum  tractatione  ple- 
nisstma,  neque  [aaditamentum  neque]  abhu 
tionem  recipicns,  [et]  lectio  sine  falsatione 
et  secundum  Scripturas  expositio  legitima  et 
diligens,  et  sine  periculo,  et  sine  blasphemia, 
et  pnecipuum  dilectionis  mnnus,  quod  est 
pretiosius  quam  agnitio,  g^lonosius  autem 
quam  prophetia,  omnibus  autem  reliquis  cha- 
rismatu)us  supereminentius. — Iren,  ado.  Hear, 
lAh.  iv,  cap,  Ixiii. 

Tf  ot  having  the  dialogues  of  Theodoret,  and 
several  other  works  cited  in  the  Letters,  at 
hand,  the  editors  arc  unable  to  give  the  origi- 
nals of  passages  quoted.  Several  of  the  oriffi- 
nals  in  Qreek,  are  also  here  omitted  for  the 
want  of  Greek  type.  If  arran^ments  can  be 
made  to  remedy  tnese  inconvemencesjthe  parts 
wanting  will  be  supplied  at  the  end  of  Part  I, 
in  the  Second  Volume. 

The  editors  have  not  attempted  to  substan- 
tiate the  references  to  the  Scriptural  Commen- 
taries of  the  Fathers,  the  Decrees  of  Councils,  or 
to  the  Liturgies,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 


purgatory.  The  labor  would  have  been  too 
^reat,  and  the  size  of  the  Appendix  too  much 
mcreased.  Those  who  wish  to  examine  further 
are  referred  to  the  works  of  Gotti,  Perrone, 
Eenrick,  and  other  standard  theologians  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  Natalis  Alexander's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Sae&  iv,  diss.  45. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Schismatics,  see  the  work  **  De  Purgato- 
rio**  of  Leo  Allatius,  a  learned  Greek  convert 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  treatise  of  Col- 
let in  the  **  Cursus  Completus  Theologiie,'*  pub- 
lished by  Migne,  Paris. 

Note  to  Letter  XII,  page  162. 

[A  few  lines  near  the  close  of  this  Letter, 
beginning  with  the  words  *•  members  as  well 
of  the  Church  which  he  deserted,  etc."  need 
some  explanation,  to  remove  an  apparent 
ambiguity.  The  pronoun  "  he"  which  may 
be  thought  by  a  reader  not  fiimiliar  with  the 
fact  alluded  to,  to  refer  to  White,  which 
makes  the  sense  unintelligible,  really  refers 
to  Bishop  Kemp,  who  left  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  enter  the  Episcopalian  Commu- 
nion, in  which  he  became  a  Bishop.  The 
"  members  of  the  Church  which  he  deserted," 
are  then  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  join- 
ed with  him  in  recommending  White's  book, 
and  the  others  are  the  Episcopalian  ministers 
who  were  associated  witn  them  in  this  lauda- 
ble act] 


LETTERS  ON  THE  CATHOUC  DOCTRINE  OP  TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 

AND  t>N 

PROTESTANT  ERRORS  CONCERNING  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

ADDRESSED  TO  BEV.  JOHN  BACHMAN,  D.D. 

[In  giving  the  ensuing  Series  of  Letters  the  next  place  after  the  Letters  in  reply  to  Blanco 
White,  the  chronological  order  has  been  departed  from,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  appropriate  theo- 
Ic^cal  classification ;  according  to  which,  tne  Doctrine  of  the  Mass  seemed  entitled  to  precede  the 
otner  controverted  dogmas  of  the  Church,  vindicated  elsewhere.  This  series  was  published  in 
the  "  U.  8.  Catholic  MwceUany,"  Vols.  XVII  and  XVIII,  for  thi  year  1 838.  All  the  other  pieces 
on  the  same  subject  have  been  connected  with  this  Series,  without  regard  to  their  chronological 
order.] 


A  NOTE  FROM  BISHOP  ENGLAND 

To  Ike  Editors  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany, 

OnrrLBiani,— Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pro- 
cure and  insert,  as  soon  as  you  cart,  in  vour  paper, 
a  copy  of  the  Sermon  preached  in  this  city,  on 
the  12th  of  last  November,  by  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Bachman,  **  On  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,"  and  printed 
at  the  reqnest  of  the  Synod  t 

My  object  in  making  this  request  is,  to  let 
your  readers  peruse  a  discourse  upon  which  I 
uitend,  God  willing,  to  address  a  few  letters 


throu^  your  columns  to  the  Rev.  Preacher ;  and 
I  consider  it  but  justice  to  him  and  to  those 
who  may  read  the  letters,  to  have  in  the  Rev. 
gentleman's  own  words  the  statements  upon 
which  I  shall  comment 

In  order  that  reference  may  be  more  easily 
and  accurately  made  to  the  text  itself  I  request 
that  you  will  number  the  psrsffraphs  consecu- 
tively as  they  follow  each  other  m  tne  discourse. 

I  shall  send  you  my  first  letter  as  soon  as  I 
find  the  sermon  appear  on  your  paper. 
I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  Januaiyllih,  1888. 
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A  SERMQN  ON  the  doctriicsb  and  disciplihs 
OF  THE  EvANOEUOAL  LUTHERAN  Ohubcr,  preach- 
ed at  Charleston, S.  C,  November  12th,  1887,  by 
appointment  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
and  adjacent  States,  by  JOHN  BACHMAN,  D. 
D.,  President  of  the  Geaeral  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Fourteenth 
Meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  adjacent  States,  convened 
at  Charleston,  on  Saturday,  November  II th, 
1887. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  present  the  thanks  of  Synod  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Rachman,  for  his  approi>riate,  lucid  and  learned 
Discourse  on  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of 
our  Church,  on  Lord's  Day  evening,  and  to  re- 
quest him  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  manuscript 
for  publication,  because  the  information  contam- 
ed  m  the  Sermon  is  highly  important,  to  be 
communicated  as  soon  as  possible,  to  our  re- 
spective congregations,  and  the  religious  world 
at  large. 

Ordered)  Committee  be  composed  of  Rev. 
Dr.  dazelius,  Messrs.  Jacob  F.  Mintzing,  Tho- 
mas Purse,  and  Henry  Muller. 


German  Society  Hallt  Nov,  6^A,  1887. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bachman, 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir, — It  is  our  pleasing 
duty  to  offer  you  the  thanks  of  Synod,  for  your 
able,  lucid,  and  learned  Discourse  on  the  Doc- 
trmes  and  Discipline,  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  to  request  you  to  furnish  that  body  with  a 
copy  for  publication. 

With  esteem,  yours, 

Eknest  L.Hazbliu8, 
Thomas  Pdrs£, 
Jacob  F.  Mintzing, 
Henby  Mullein, 

CommitUe, 

Cationtboroughf  November  16th,  1887. 

Rev.  De.  Haseuus,  Messrs.  Thomas  Pitsse, 
Jaoob  F.  MiNTZDfG,  HsNET  MuLLBE,  Committee. 

Gentlemen,— I  received  your  note,  as  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Synod,  requesting  a 
copy  of  my  Sennon  on  the  Doctrines  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  for  publication.  As  a 
minister  of  religion  I  regard  my  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Church,  and  if  it  is  conceived  by 
my  brethren,  that  the  publicati<«i  of  my  dis- 
course will  in  any  wise  promote  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, it  is  at  their  disposal 

Yours,  with  esteem, 

John  Bachman. 

SERMON. 

HKBaswt,  chap.  10,  ver.  33.      ' 

Let  us  hold  tut  the  professioD  of  our  fliith  without 
wavering,  for  he  ie  faithM  that  promised. 

1.  In  various  passages  of  holy  writ,  faith  is 
expressly  enjoined  as  a  daty*-to  the  perform- 


ance of  it  promises  are  annexed,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  it  is  threatened  with  the  anger  and 
punishment  of  God.  That  the  acceptance 
of  it  is  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  man,  we 
infer  from  several  texts  of  Scripture  where 
we  are  commanded  to  "  believe  on  the  Gos- 
per— to  **  believe  on  the  Son,**  and  also  from 
the  assurance  that  ''those  who  believe  not 
shall  not  see  life."  Were  faith  purely  an  in- 
voluntary act  of  the  mind  and  the  effect  of 
mere  physioal  necessity,  a  just  and  holy  God 
would  not  accompany  the  performance  or 
neglect  of  it  either  with  sanctions  or  threat- 
enings. 

2.  Faith,  then,  is  the  object  of  a  command 
of  God,  enjoined  upon  mankind  to  perform. 
Were  man  incapable  of  its  perfomiance,  the 
duty  would  not  be  enjoined  since  it  would 
militate  against  the  soodness  and  mercy  of 
God ;— then  virtue  which  is  nothing  else  but 
a  voluntary  obedience  to  truth,  and  sin  which 
is  a  voluntary  obedience  to  error,  would  be 
mere  empty  names. — When,  therefore,  the 
ffreat  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  exhorts  the 
Hebrew  Christiana  to  hold  fiist&e  profession 
of  their  faith  without  wavering,  and  urges 
the  faithfulness  of  him  that  promised,  he 
enjoins  a  duty  which  thus  aided  by  the  pow- 
er and  mercy  of  God,  mj^  be  performed  by 
all  who  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

8.  The  voluntary  and  public  profession  of 
our  faith  is  enjoined  upon  allHrue  believers, 
and  the  Apostle  in  our  text  exhorts  us  to  con- 
stancy ana  perseverance  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  when  he  uiges  us  to  **  hold  £Eu»t 
the  profession  of  our  fiuth." 

4.  He  who  has  chosen  a  system  of  Chris- 
tian  doctrine,  is  ]Nresumed  to  have  examined 
carefully  the  grounds  of  his  fiiith,  and  to  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him. 
He  who  prices  his  religion  as  he  ought — who 
regards  it  as  of  inestimable  value  both  to  his 
present  peace  and  future  happiness,  wiU  care- 
fully study  its  doctrines— etiive  to  conform 
to  the  duty  it  enjoins,  and  cleave  to  its  con- 
solations and  hopes  through  all  the  Ughts  and 
shades  of  human  life. 

5.  Having  been  appointed  by  this  Synod 
to  deliver  a  discourse  on  the  aoctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
we  will  now  endeavor,  as  fiiir  as  we  are  able, 
to  comply  with  this  request 

6.  Tliat  such  expressions  of  our  vievrs  of 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  that  branch  of 
Christ's  Church  to  which  we  profess  to  belong 
are  not  uncalled  for  at  the  present  day,  esp^ 
cially  in  America,  we  may  infer  from  the  fict 
that  they  appear  to  be  but  little  understood 
by  other  denominations  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  and  that  even  many  of  our  own 
people  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
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them.  It  is  comparatively  but  of  recent  date, . 
even  within  the  remembrance  of  many  of 
those  who  now  hear  us,  that  our  religious 
services  were  first  conducted  in  the  English 
language.  Our  clergy  have  since  that  period 
been  so  generally  devoted  to  the  pastoral  du- 
ties, that  little  leisure  has  been  afforded  them 
to  engage  in  the  cares,  anxieties  and  expen- 
ses oi  authorship.  The  few  standard  works 
bv  ministers  of  our  Church  that  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  our  country,  have 
confessedly  not  been  sufficiently  diffused 
among  the  mass  of  our  population.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  there  never  has  been  any  de- 
ficiency in  theological  and  devotional  books ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  that  land  of  free  inquiry, 
where  all  religious  opinions  are  tolerated, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  the  State,  the  .press  has  teemed  with  some 
of  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  dangerous,  productions  that  have  yet 
appeared :  whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  wretch- 
ed system  of  philosophy  adopted  by  some  of 
their  writers  has  lea  them  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  infidelity,  their  Bvanselfcal  Divines 
have,  as  is  universally  ackno wfedged,  present- 
ed the  world  with  some  of  the  most  valuable 
works  on  almost  every  branch  of  Christian 
Theology  that  are  now  extant  in  any  lan- 
guage. It  is  feared,  however,  that  many 
years  will  pass  away  before  this  deficiency 
can  be  fully  supplied  in  the  liuifi^age  of  our 
country.  In  the  mean  time  it  oecomes  the 
duty  of  the  friends  of  our  Church  to  ftimish 
sucn  aid  as  their  experience  and  knowledge 
will  permit,  to  enli^ten  the  minds  of  our 
people  on  the  true  mtent  and  meaning  of  the 
doctrines  they  profess  to  believe. 

7.  Time  will  not  permit,  even  if  it  accord- 
ed with  tiie  objects  of  this  address,  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  various  steps  by  which, 
under  the  Providence  of  God,  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  was  effected.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  if  ever  the  hand  of  God  was  visible  in 
canying  on  a  mighty  reformation  in  the 
Church,  by  the  instrumentality  of  men,  des- 
titute of  power  or  wealth,  opposed  by  the 
deep  rooted  prejudices,  the  personal  interests 
and  power  of  tyranny,  it  was  that  work. 

8.  Let  not,  however,  the  objects  of  Lu- 
ther and  the  other  reformers  l!e  misunder- 
stood. They  pretended  not  to  establish  a 
new  religion  till  then  unknown  in  the  worid 
—they  wished  to  refbrm,  to  purify  the  Church 
from  eorruptions  in  doctrines,  and  firom  use- 
less ceremonies  which  had  been  accumula- 
ting for  ages,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  pu- 
rity and  ahnplicity  of  the  Apostolic  days. 
They  son^^t  not  to  establish  a  religion  of 
their  own,  but  to  become  the  blessed  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  God  of  restoring  to  its 
original  beauty  the  now  tarnished  glories  of 


tiie  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  If  one  branch 
of  the  Protestant  Church  was  called  after 
Luther,  and  another  after  Calvin,  to  designate 
their  peculiar  creeds,  it  was  not  by  their  ap- 
probation or  that  of  their  friends.  These 
names  were  given  by  their  opponents.  In 
the  address  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
others,  the  friends  and  coadjutors  of  Luther 
to  the  EmperOr,  they  used  the  following  sen- 
timents expressive  of  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject :  "  The  doctrines  of  Luther  we  only  re- 
ceive as  far  as  they  agree  with  the  word  of 
God.  On  this  word  we  ground  ourselves, 
and  not  on  the  person  or  doctrines  of  a  man, 
let  him  be  Luther  or  any  other  person,  be- 
cause all  men  may  err.  We  will  therefore 
be  judged  only  by  the  word  of  Grod."  Those 
who  hold  the  sentiments  of  our  Church  tfi 
Europe  and  America,  desire  to  be  denomina- 
ted the  Evangelical  Church. 

9.  The  reformation  opienly  commenced  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1617.  Luther  was  still 
a  monk,  and  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  but 
having  careflilly  and  prayerfully  perused  the 
Scriptures,  desired  only  to  correct  what  he 
regtutled  the  abuses  in  ^at  Church,  and  had 
not  at  that  time  any  intention  of  separating 
himself  from  her  communion  aid  worship. 
His  mind  became  gradually  more  and  more 
enlightened  as  he  advanced  from  step  to  step, 
until  June,  1630,  the  memorable  Confession 
of  the  Reformers  was  presented  to  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg.  It  contained  twenty-eight  ar- 
ticles, twenty-one  of  which  represent  the 
religious  creed  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  re- 
mainder  are  levelled  at  the  errors  and  abuses 
that  led  them  to  a  separation  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  not  until  that  period  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformatioti  can  be  said 
to  have  been  cleared  defined. 

10.  We  do  not  desire  to  be  understood 
that  Luther  was  the  only  human  agent  that 
God  at  this  time  raised  up  to.  effect  a  refor- 
mation in  the  Church.  There  were  indeed  a 
concurrence  of  providential  circumstances,  all 
tending  to  the  same  great  event  A  memo- 
rable ctama  was  to  be  acted  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world,  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  winged  commerce  of  the  mmd,  had 
just  been  discovered — ^when  a  eonstellation 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  occupied  the  thrones 
of  Europe ;  when  Charles  the  Fifth  was  Em- 
peror or  Germany— when  Francis  the  First 
was  King  of  France — when  Henir  the  Eighth 
was  King  of  EIngland — when  Solyman  had 
ascendea  the  Ottoman  throne,  and  Leo  the 
Tenth  was  the  Roman  Pontiff.  It  was  in  an 
Mfe  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  bore  sway  in 
England,  and  Cajetan  in  Germaiiy.  An  age 
when  Calvin,  Beza,  Melancthon,  Elrasmus  and 
Luther  acted  each  a  conspicuous  part.  That 
the  talents  and  the  moral  couiage  of  Luther, 
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however,  together  with  the<  aiinplicity  and 
purity  of  his  life,  enabled  him  to  become  a  , 
principal  leader  in  this  great  moral  revolution  ' 
no  one,  in  this  enlightened  age,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny ;  and  that  this  reformation  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  world  every  Protest-  I 
ant  will  cheerfully  admit  ' 

11.  Having  made  those  preliminary  and 
somewhat  desultory  remarks,  we  proceed  to 
enumerate,  and  in  a  few  instances  to  explain,  ' 
the  articles  of  the  Augsbure  Confession,  ! 
which  contain  the  fundamental  princ4>les  of  i 
our  fiuth— -which  have  been  made  the  ground- 
work of  the  thirty-nme  articles  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  which  with  some  vdria^ 
tions,  contain  the  principles  of  all  Protestant 
denominations. 

•  12.  The  1st  article  treats  of  God — of  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  who  are  of  the  same 
essence  and  power,  and  are  co-eternal,  the 
Father,  the  ^n  and  the  Holy  Spirit  The 
2d  teaches  the  natural  de^vity  of  man.  The 
3d,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  his  incarnation, 
death,  and  atonement  for  sinners.  The  4th 
is  on  justification,  that  men  are  not  justified  by 
then*  own  works  or  merits,  but  through  faith 
in  Christ  The  6th  on  the  ministeri^  office. 
The  6th  oi  renewed  obedience,  or  the  food 
fruits  or  good  works  which  are  the  results  of 
a  true  fiiith. — The  7th  of  the  Church,  show- 
ing that  the  Holy  Christifln  Church  is  a  con- 
,  gregation  of  the  faith^l,  in  which  the  Gospel 
is  purely  preached,  and  his  holy  sacraments 
admmistered  agreeably  to  Christ's  ordinance. 
The  8th,  who  are  the  Members  that  compose 
theJGhuieh.  The  9th  and  10th  on  baptism 
an(Mhe  holy  supper.  The  1 1th  on  confession 
and  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  12th  on  the 
nature  and  duty  of  repentance.  The  13th 
on  the  number  and  use  of  the  sacraments. 
The  14th  and  16th  on  Church  government 
and  ordinances.  The  1 6th  on  political  govern- 
ments. The  1 7th  on  the  future  judgment  The 
18ih  on  free  will.  The  1 9th  on  the  cause  of  sin. 
The  20th  on  faith  and  good  works.  The 
21st  on  the  the  adoration  of  saints :  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  whilst  we  hold  in  remem- 
brance  the  virtues  of  the  good  and  pious  who 
have  gone  before  us,  we  are  neither  to  invoke 
or  adore  them.  The  remaining  seven  articles 
are  taken  up  in  enumerating  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  from  which  the  Reformers 
had  separated  themselves,  and  are  not  usually 
printea  with  our  formulas.  They  are  includ- 
ed imder  the  following  heads :  The  commu- 
nion in  one  form — ^tlie  wine  among  Roman 
Catholics  being  denied  to  the  laity — the  ce- 
libacy of  the  priests  which  in  many  instances 
lias  led  to  licentiousness — ^the  sacnfice  of  the 
massF-^uricular  confession — ^the  diversity  of 
meats— monastic  vows — the  powers  of  Bish- 
ops and  Clergy.    These  errore  and  abuses 


are  now  rewded  in  the  same  light  by  all 
Protestant  Christians. 

13.  With  regard  to  the  nuuority  of  the 
doctrines  contamed  in  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, nearly  all  Orthodox  Protestants  agree 
with  us,  and  have  adopted  our  sentiments, 
and  to  these  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer 
more  particularly.  A  few  of  our  articles, 
however,  have  been  misrepresented,  or  are 
misunderstood,  and  require  from  us  no  con- 
cealment, but  a  fair  and  a  candid  expression 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Church.  This  seems 
to  be  more  particularly  called  for  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  errora  of  doctrine  which  we 
regard  as  dangerous  to  morals  and  religion 
are  inculcated,  and  in  some  places  attempted 
to  be  palmed  on  the  community  as  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
Some  years  ago  several  individuals  residing 
in  North  Carolina,  who  had  previously  been 
membere  of  our  Church,  on  account  of  some 
dissatisfaction  separated  themselves  from  our 
communion.  They  chose  as  a  leader  an  in- 
dividual by  the  name  of  Hinkel,  (hence  are 
called  Hinkelites,)  a  weak  and  illiterate  man, 
whose  ground  of  dissent,  as  fiur  as  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  crude,  visionary,  and  inflamma- 
tory publications,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  either  under  his  name  or  that 
of  his  sect,  was  that  the  Evangelical  Church 
had  departed  from  the  true  doctrines  Of  the 
reformation,  which  he  and  his  Church  attempt- 
ed to  restore.  As  these  individuals  are  un- 
connected with  us,  we  consider  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  notice  all  their  errors,  such  as  their  op- 
position to  Synods,  to  Sunday  School,  Bible, 
Missionary,  and  Temperance  Societies,  &c^ 
but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  doctrines 
which  they  profess  to  have  derived  from  the 
Lutheran  Church.  They  may  be  dasaed  un- 
der the  three  following  heads :  1st,  that  bap- 
tism is  regeneration ;  2d,  that  in  the  Lorf  s 
Supper  the  elements  become  the  actual  flesh 
ana  blood  of  Christ ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
participation  of  the  sacraments  entitles  us  to 
salvation.  These  sentiments  so  directly  op- 
posed to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  ex- 
pressdecUurationof the  Reformer8,and  fraught 
with  so  much  evil,  were  immediately  denounc- 
ed by  all  the  membera  of  our  Church  as  on- 
scriptural,  and  not  warranted  by  any  article  in 
our  creed.  No  Synod  in  our  country  has  ever 
acknowledged  or  ffiven  countenance  to  this 
sect  They  had  taken  possession  of  some  of 
our  Churches  in  North  Carolina,  from  which 
they  were  excluded,  by  a  decision  of  the  court 
as  having  departed  from  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Years  of  contention,  bitterness  and  strife,  en- 
sued, and  the  lovera  of  order  and  peace  wexv 
deeply  grieved  at  the  injury  which  the  cause 
of  true  religion  had  sustained.  In  the  proasas 
of  time,  as  their  doctrines  became  better  un- 
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derstood,  tlieir  numbers  greatly  declined  in 
North  Carolina.  At  present  they  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Tennessee,  and  desig- 
nate themselves  as  the  Tennessee  Conference. 
There  in  the  abodes  of  obscurity  we  would 
have  willingly  left  this  declining  and  unenlight- 
ened sect,  with  the  charitable  nope  and  prayer 
that  God  might  enlighten  their  minds,  and 
restore  them  to  purity  of  faith,  and  righteous- 
ness of  life.  But  the  evil  has  recenUy  come 
nearer  to  us  than  we  had  at  first  anticipated. 
Their  ministers  and  their  doctrines  have  been 
introduced  into  the  very  bosom  of  some  of 
our  Churches,  which  till  now  have  been  in 
regular  connexion  with  this  Synod.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  the  flock  over  which  we  are  appointed  the 
overseers,  is  enjoined  on  us  to  defend  the 
doctrines  of  our  faith  and  to  preserve  our 
people,  as  fiir  as  we  are  able,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  error.  But  whilst  we  contend  ear- 
nestly for  the  divine  principles  of  truth  in  our 
Master's  cause,  we  shouid  beware  lest  our 
zeal  even  in  a  good  cause  mav  lead  us  to  lose 
sight  of  those  sentiments  or  charity,  which 
constitute  the  most  important  features  in  the 
Christian  character.  We  are  living  in  a  land 
of  Christian  liberty,  where  every  varietyof 
sentiment  is  tolerated  by  our  laws.  The 
cause  of  truth  has  gainea  nothing  either  by 
violence  or  abuse.  In  order  to  reform  our 
erring  fellow  men,  we  must  convince  their 
judgments  and  endeavor  to  exhibit  in  our 
lives  and  characters  those  principles  which  will 
evidence  the  purity  of  our  motives.  We  will 
then  endeavor  to  show  from  that  holy  volume 
to  which  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  tne  learn- 
ed and  mous  Reformers  ever  resorted  for 
li^t  and  knowledge,  that  their  doctrines  are 
onacriptund,  and  that  the  sentiments  they 
promulgate  are  not  contained  in  the  articles 
of  ourChurch  or  in  tiie  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers. Whilst,  therefore,  we  feel  no  dis* 
position  to  persecute  them  for  the  opinions 
they  entertain,  we  wish  to  convince  them  and 
all  others,  that  there  is  an  evident  act  of  in^ 
justice  in  advocating  sentiments  as  coming 
from  the  Reformers  which  are  directly  oppos- 
ed throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  theur 
writings. 

14.  Ist.  Then  let  us  inquire  whether  the 
Holy  Scriptures  any  where  inculcate  the  be- 
lief that  baptism  is  regeneration. 

We  will  first  endeavor  to  explain  those 
passages  of  Scripture  that  are  usually  ur^ 
in  favor  of  this  doctrine.  In  a  conversation 
with  Nicodemus,  (John,  3d  chap.)  our  Sar 
viour  instructs  hun  aa  to  the  nature  of  the 
new  birth,  or  regeneration.  In  the  3rd  verse 
he  says  **  exce^  a  man  be  bom  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  mean- 
ing in  the  original  is,  except  a  man  be  bom 


from  above.  Every  man  must  have  two  births, 
one  from  the  eaith  which  enables  him  to  see 
the  light,  and  experience  the  enjoyments  of 
this  world,  and  one  fh>m  above,  which  fits 
him  for  the  kingdom  of  glory  hereafter.  Ni- 
codemus could  not  comprenend  how  a  man 
could  be  bom  when  he  waa  old.  Our  Lord 
then  reiterates  his  first  declaration  with  an 
addition^^  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water 
and  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king, 
dom  of  God." — ^When  men  became  convert- 
ed to  the  Christian  religion  they  were  admit- 
ted by  water  baptism  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  Kedeemer.  But  tiie  water 
which  was  used  was  only  an  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Spuit  This  baptism  admitted  them 
into  the  visible  kingdom  of  God — ^into  the 
family  of  believers.  Something  more  was 
necessary,  and  our  Saviour  taught  Nicodemus 
that  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  invisible 
kii^om  of  God  he  must  be  bom  of  the 
Spirit — his  heart  must  be  converted  to  <xod 
by  the  divine  influence  from  above.  If  bap- 
tism alone  was  regeneration  why  does  the 
Saviour  lay  such  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a 
new  birth,  as  effected  by  the  Holy  ^uit? 
In  the  16th  chapter  of  Mark,  after  our  Lord 
had  given  his  commission  to  his  Apostles,  to 
go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  he  tells  them,  ''He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  diall  be  saved,  but 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  **  He 
that  believeth" — ^that  accepts  this  Gospel  ab 
a  revelation  from  God — ^  and  is  baptized" — 
that  is,  makes  an  open  "profeasion  of  it  in  the 
way  which  Crod  has  instituted,  by  baptism — 
**  shall  be  saved ;"— <*  but  he  that  believeth  not" 
— that  is,  he  that  yields  no  fiuth  or  obedience  to 
this  Gospel,  (ana  here  no  reference  is  made 
to  bapdsm)---'' shall  be  damned" — ^because 
he  rejects  the  Gospel,  the  only  provision  that 
could  be  effectual  in  saving  his  soul.  The 
following  passage  contained  in  Paul's  Epia. 
tie  to  Titus,  3rd  chapter,  6th  verse,  has  also 
been  brought  forwaid  as  evidence  in  favor  of 
their  doctrine :  "■  According  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  If  these 
words  have  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, they  can  only  mean  that  baptism  which 
Christ  has  establisned  in  his  Church,  is  sym- 
bolical of  that  change  of  the  heart  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
we  find  nothing  in  the  holy  Scriptures  that 
can  warrant  us  in  believing  so  dangerous  a^ 
doctrine. 

15.  But  let  us  inqiiire  in  what  manner 
were  men  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  con- 
verted to  God.  When  the  Apostles  received 
their  commission,  they  were  commanded  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  bap- 
tism was  to  be  an  evidence  of  their  fiuth,  and 
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not  faith  the  result  of  baptism.  They  preach^ 
ed  iirst  repentance  and  faith,  and  then  enjoin- 
ed the  duty  of  baptism.  We  read  that  Lydia 
was  baptized,  but  not  until  the  Lord  had 
opened  her  heart.  The  Jailer  was  baptized  in 
consequence  of  his  faith.  Paul  was  not  bap- 
tized until  after  he  had  been  converted  in  a 
miraculous  manner.  And  when  the  Eunuch 
said  to  Philip,  see  here  is  water,  what  doth 
hinder  me  to  be  baptized,  Philip  replied,  if 
thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart  thou  mayest 

16.  If  the  doctrine  were  true  that  baptism 
is  regeneration,  tben  all  those  vast  hordes  of 
Indian  captives  that  were  driven  to  the  bap- 
tismal font,  by  Cortes,  Pizarro,  and  their  in- 
famous hosts  of  plunderers,  who  held  over 
them  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  cross  in 
the  other,  must  have  been  suddenly  converted 
from  heathenism  to  the  true  £uth,  and  been 
fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the.  worlcU 
has  been  unjust  in  censuring  them  for  crimes, 
which,  however  ^peeat  may  have  been  the 
tortures  they  inflicted  on  their  fellow  men, 
were  yet  the  instruments  of  saving  their 
souls. 

17.  Thus  far  we  have  only  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  persons  of  adults,  who  had 
been  converted  and  bi^zed.  But  the  indi^ 
viduals  who  have  adopted  these  unscriptnral 
sentiments,  are,  in  common  with  us,  advo- 
cates of  ixifant  baptism.  Among  the  Jews 
the  proselytes  from  heathenism  werebwtized 
as  well  as  their  children,  and  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  we  read  that  whole  families  were  bajw 
tized ;  witness  those  of  the  Jailer- at  Philip- 
pi— <of  Lydia  and  Stephanus ;  and  we  are  no 
where  told  that  children  were  excluded.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  Christian  world  has  ac- 
knowledged a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  in&nt 
baptism,  and  our  opponents  are  equally  str^ 
nuous  with  ourselves  on  this  subject  If 
baptism  is  reffeneration,  why  does  not  every 
child  baptized  in  infimcy,  henceforth  walk 
with  Crod,  and  lead  a  devoted  pious  life.  Now 
is  this  ^e  fact!  Have  we  not  on  the  con- 
trary the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  fVom 
the  conduct  of  thousands  of  young  persons, 
that  theur  hearts  are  yet  unchanged — ^that 
they  are  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in 
the  bonds  of  iniquity? 

18.  We  have  now,  we  think,  conclusively 
shown,  that  this  doctrine  is  every  where  op- 
posed by  the  letter  and  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  it  may,  however,  be  inquired,  is  it  not 
countenanced  by  the  creed  of  our  Church, 
from  whence  it  is  pretended  to  be  derived  ? 
We  answer,  let  the  language  of  our  Confes- 
sion speak  for  itself.  The  following  is  the 
whole  of  our  article  on  baptism: 

19.  ^  Conoeming  baptism,  our  Churches 
teach  that  it  is  a  necessary  ordinauce,  that  it 
is  a  means  of  grace,  and  ought  to  be  admin- 


istered also  to  children,  who  are  thereby  de- 
dicated to  God,  and  received  into  his  faror.** 
30.  Here  then  it  is  plainly  declared  that  bap- 
tism  is  only  the  means  of  grace,  and  in  con- 
formity to  these  views,  our  Churches,  botli 
in  Europe  and  America,  t^ch  no  otiier  doc- 
trine,  and  feel  themselves  authorized,  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  articles  of  fidth,  to 
declare  that  baptism  is  not  regena»tion. 

21.  The  next  error  which  is  pretended  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  doctrines  of  our  Church, 
is,  that  which  the  Reformers  opposed  by  all 
the  force  of  argument,  and  by  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  plainest  interpretations  of  the 
word  of  God.  *"  That  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
the  elements  become  the  actual  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ" 

22.  This,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  (ConeiL  Trid.  Sess.  xiii,  ci^  iv,)  in 
these  words: 

28.  *^  K  any  one  shall  deny  that  in  the  most 
holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  there  are 
contained,  truly,  really,  and  substantially, 
the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul 
and  divinity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
say  that  it  is  only  as  a  sign  or  figure,  or  by 
his  influence— he  is  accuraed." 

24.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  priest 
is  supposed  to  possess  the  miiaculous  power, 
by  pronouncing  these  four  wordsh—Hoc  est 
corpus  meum--<this  is  my  body,)  of  con- 
verting a  piece  of  bread,  in  the  form  of  a 
wafer,  into  the  real  body  and  blood,  soul  and 
divinity,  of  Jesus  Christ 

Among  persons  of  plain  common  sense, 
especially  among  Protestants,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  expose  the  absuidihr  of  this 
doctrine  by  serious  argument  Our  own 
senses  give  us  the  most  positive  evidence  of 
its  untruth ;  we  see,  we  feeU  we  taste  and 
smell,  that  what  was  bread  and  Wine  before 
consecration,  is  bread  and  wine  still.  If  a 
man  can  once  bring  his  mind  to  bdieve  such 
,a  doctrine,  he  must  have  arrived  at  a  state  of 
credulity  that  will  render  him  incapable  of 
deciding  between  truth  and  error.  **  It  is  a 
doctrine,"  as  Dean  Swift  says,  ^'the  belief  of 
whkh  makes  every  thing  else  unbelievable.'' 
And  before  an  audienoe,  like  that  wluch  has 
favored  us  with  their  attention  this  evening, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  those  argu- 
ments which  reason  suggests,  and  the  evi- 
deuces  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound,  to 
prove  its  absurdity  and  error. 

26.  But  it  will  oe  inouired,  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  early  Reformers  of  the 
Church  on  this  subject,  and  eqiecially  of 
Luther  who  was  slow  in  laying  aside  the 
errors  in  which  he  had  been  educated :  who 
commenced  writing  and  publishing  as  soon 
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as  he  dDtooverod  the  abuses  m  the  Romish 
Church;  but  whose  mind  was  for  a  long 
time  shackled  by  early  prejudices,  and  tram« 
melled  by  the  education  and  habits  of  a 
monastic  life.  Let  us  deal  as  honestly  with 
Luther  as  he  dealt  with  himself.  He  re- 
nounced towards  the  close  of  his  life,  sereral 
of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  advocated  at 
an  earlier  period.  In  an  address,  written  in 
the  evening  of  his  days,  he  says,  *^  I  entreat 
you  to  real  my  writings  with  cool  considera- 
tion, and  even  with  much  pity.  I  wish  vou 
to  know  that  when  I  began  the  aflEair  of  in^ 
dulgences,  I  was  a  monk,  and  a  most  mad 
papist  I  went  seriously  to  work,  as  one 
who  had  a  horrible  dread  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  who  from  his  inmost  soul,  was 
anxious  for  salvation.  You  will  find,  there- 
fore, in  my  earlier  writings,  manv  things  of 
which  I  do  not  now  apj^rove.**  it  will,  con- 
sequently, not  be  diflicult  to  find  in  the 
writings  of  Luther,  previous  to  1630,  some 
things  in  fiivor  of  errors,  which  he  afterwards 
renounoed,  and  which  the  church  to  which 
he  was  attached  subsequently  brought  nearer 
to  Scripture  truth.  And  tnis  was  in  con- 
formity to  his  dying  commands.  ^Many 
thinffs,"  said  he,  ^  are  yet  to  be  made  better. 
We  nave  only  made  the  bejrinning,  and  we 
have  retained  some  customs  for  fear  of  givmg 
oflfence  to  weak  minds.  They  that  come 
after  us  we  hope  will  be  enabled,  by  the  spirit 
of  God  to  do  more.'* 

37.  Let  us,  however,  see  what  Luther  says 
of  a  doctrine  to  which,  or  to  a  kindred  one, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  fiivorable. 

38.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Henry  VIII, 
who  was  then  a  Papist,  made  an  attack  on 
Luther,  for  which  he  received  from  the  Pope 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  His  trea- 
tise  was  in  Latin,  of  which  we  have  seen  no 
English  translation.  We  have  ^ideavored  to 
give  the  literal  meaning  of  a  few  extracts,  as 
well  as  a  transUtion  of  Luther's  answer, 
which  was  written  in  German. 

S9.  Henry  says,  ^  Doth  not  he  (Luther,) 
taj  that  he  does  no  violence  to  the  word  of 
God,  when  he  declares  that  what  Christ  calls 
bread,  and  what  he  declares  to  be  wine,  means 
no  more  than  wine.  We  acknowledge  that 
it  was  bread  when  he  took  it,  but  we  deny 
that  it  was  any  longer  bread  when  he  nuufe 
it  into  his  body.** 

30.  To  this  Luther  replies.  (SeeLuthei's 
works,  vol.  19th,  p.  331-3,  Walch's  edition, 
1740.)  ^  I  have  established  myself  oi^  the 
word  of  Christ,  who  speaks  bv  the  Evange- 
list He  took  bread  and  said,  take  And  eat, 
this  is  mv  body ;  and  Paul  says,  1st  Cor.  lOth 
chap,  ana  16th  verse,  the  bread  that  we  break, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?    Now,  what  God  calls  bread,  man 


ought  not  to  deny  that  it  is  only  bread." 
(p.  323):  ^You  say  the  words  are  plain, 
this  is  my  body ;  they  are  indeed  plain,  but 
they  do  not  say  that  it  ceases  to  be  bread, 
but  on  the  contnuj,  that  it  is  bread.  For 
the  words  **  this  is,^  points  to  the  bread,  and 
tiie  words  *^he  took,  he  blessed,  he  ^ve,*^  all 
rdfer  to  tiie  bread  which  he  held  innis  hand: 
and  of  that  which  he  had  taken  into  his  hand, 
which  he  blessed  and  brake,  and  gave  to 
them,— he  says,  **  this  is  my  body.**  There- 
fore, that  these  words  in  every  construction 
of  language,  point  to  the  briad,  is  clear  to 
all  but  the  blmd  sophists,  who  do  no  more 
than  pervert  the  language. 

31.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  this  answer 
to  the  Kin^  we  may  be  pardoned  for  a  mo- 
mentary digression.  It  is  said  bv  several 
writers,  that  in  this  reply,  Luther  forgot  the 
courtesy  that  was  due  to  royalty.  We  admit 
the  fact  Luther  had  no  mat  respect  for 
the  clmracter  of  Henry,  and  was  unavorably 
impressed  with  regard  to  his  religious  shi- 
cerity,  and  after  events  proved  t£it  he  had 
not  mistaken  his  character.  But  we  must 
make  some  allowance  for  the  age  in  which 
the  combatants  lived,  and  the  provocation 
which  this  vacillating  and  tvrannical  mon- 
arch save  the  Reformer.  His  book,  which 
was  Indicated  to  Leo  Tenth,  concludes  in 
these  words:  ** Finally,  let  us,  with  all  the 
ftiry  with  which  we  have  opp6sed  the  Turks, 
Saracens  and  Infidels,  stand  up  against  this 
one  man,  who,  though  weak  in  power,  holds 
sentiments  tax  more  dangerous  than  all  Turks, 
Saracens  and  Infidels.*' 

33.  And  in  a  letter  to  Charles  Fifth,  he  ex- 
horts him  ^  to  destrov  Luther  and  his  books, 
by  fire,  by  power  and  the  sword,  and  to  tear 
out  by  the  roots  a  pestilence  which  to  all 
future  times  shall  be  hated  and  accursed.** 

33.  That  a  man  who,  in  all  but  truth  and 
talents  was  weak  and  powerless,  should  feel 
indignant  that  a  foreign  king  was  using  all 
his  influence  amonff  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
to  cause  him  to  be  burnt,  as  well  as  the 
books  which  contained  the  senthnents  of  the 
Reformation,  which  he  valued  more  than  life 
itself,  cannot  surprise  those  who  are  9iC- 
quainted  with  human  nature ;  and  that  he 
sbould  in  his  turn  rebuke  the  roval  theologian 
in  no  measured  phrases,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived by  those  who  are  aeouamted  with  the 
fearless  character  of  the  Reformer. 

34.  But  we  will  return  once  more  to  the 
sentiments  of  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  In  the  17th  vol.  p.  739, 
of  his  works,  he  speaks  of  **  Den  irrthum  von 
der  transubstantiation  daraus  viel  abgoette- 
rey  gefolst:**  **  the  error  of  transubstantiation 
which  is  followed  by  much  idolatry:**  and  in 
the  Smalcaldian  Articles,  which  were  written 
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by  Luther  himself,  and  are  found  in  hia  16th 
vol.  3358th  page,  we  find  these  words : 

36.  '*'  Of  transubatantiation  we  do  not  re- 
gard the  deceitful  sophistry  of  those  who 
teach  that  bread  and  wine  lose  their  natural 
substance,  and  only  preserve  the  appearance 
and  color  of  bread,  without  being  real  bread. 
For  it  accords  beat  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  bread  remains  bread,  as 
St  Paul  himself  says,  *^  the  bread  that  we 
break,"  and  also,  ^  eat  ye  of  this  bread." 

36.  Whilst,  however,  all  the  Reformers 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantlation,tiiey  unfortunately  differed  among 
themselves  as  to  what  they  should  substitute 
in  its  stead,  and  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  and  others,  all  had  their  peculiar 
views,  in  which  there  may  be  traced  con- 
siderable shades  of  difference,  as  well  as 
obscurity.  The  languaffe  of  Christ  at  the 
institution  being  highly  figurative.  "  This  is 
my  body,"  led  the  majority  to  adopt  the  sen- 
timent that  the  Saviour's  spiritual  body  was 
present  in  the  Eucharist  What  they  meant 
Dy  this  spiritiud  presence,  can  perhaps  be 
best  shown  by  a  miotatlon  from  the  writings 
of  a  learned  modern  divine. — Schtnucher's 
Poptdar  Theology, «.  248-9. 

37.  **  That  agrceablv  to  the  declarations  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  all  human  bodies  will  ex- 
perience a  very  great  change  at  death,  and 
prior  to  the  resurrection  in  their  glorified 
torm.  The  extent  of  this  change,  they  re- 
garded as  such,  that  although  enough  of  the 
old  body  would  remain,  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  identity,  (its  substance  or  essence,) 
its  properties  would  be  entirely  changed,  and 
it  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  die  laws 
and  limitations  which  now  regulate  matter. 
In  this  sense  they  understock  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Apostle,  that  the  glorified  body 
shall  be  incorruptible  and  immortal,  yea,  so 
highly  refined  in  its  properties  of  a  spirit,' 
and  may  justly  be  called  a  spiritual  body. 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  body  of  the 
Saviour  has  also  experienced  the  change 
described  by  Paul,  nay,  that  it  is  endowed 
with  properries  still  higrher  than  those  which 
the  glorified  body  of  the  Saints  will  possess ; 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  even  less  restricted 
by  laws  which  now  regulate  the  matter 
known  to  us." 

38.  **  With  these  premises,  their  view  of 
this  subject  may  be  advantageously  stated 
thus: 

^  The  bread  and  wine  remain  in  all  res- 
pects unchanged ;  but  the  invisible  and  glo- 
rified body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  also 
actually  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
{hxcliarist,  and  exert  an  influence  on  all  those 
^o  receive  the  bread  and  wine ;  not  indeed 
present  in  that  form,  nor  with  those  proper- 


ties which  belonged  to  the  Saviouf  s  body 
on  earth,  such  as  visibility,  tangibility,  &c., 
for  these  it  no  longer  possesses,  but  present 
with  the  new  and  elevated  properties  which 
now  belong  to  its  glorified  state." 

39.  'nits  then  is  the  extent  of  Luther's 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  or  subpanation 
as  it  has  been  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
called.  The  views  of  Mekncthon  were,  that 
the  Saviour  was  merely  virtually  or  influen- 
tially  present  in  the  sacrament  Many  other 
Lutheran  divines  believe  that,  **  whilst  the 
bread  and  wine  are  merely  symbolical  re- 
presentations of  the  Savioui^s  absent  body, 
Dy  which  we  are  reminded  of  his  suffering, 
there  is  also  a  peculiar  and  spiritual  blessing 
bestowed  on  all  worthy  communicants.  In 
£ftct,  the  Lutheran  Chureh  has,  for  a  century 
past,  ceased  to  agitate  this  question — leaving 
its  members  to  follow  the  dictates  of  con- 
science agreeably  to  the  liffht  of  Scripture. 
This  we  are  authorized  to  do  without  a  de- 
parture f^om  the  cre^d  of  our  chureh,  since 
at  our  ordination,  in  this  country  especially, 
we  only  profess  to  believe,  **  that  the  fdnda- 
mental  articles  of  the  word  of  €rod  are  taught 
in  a  manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doc- 
trinal articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession." 

40.  Have  we  not  a  ri^t  then  to  appeal  to 
the  candor  and  liberality  of  our  Protestant 
brethren,  between  whose  faith  and  ours  the 
difference  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
detected.  What  if  some  of  our  members 
believe  that  the  spiritual  body  of  their  risen 
and  ascended  Saviour  be  present  in  the  sa- 
crament, and  after  their  rejection  of  transub- 
atantiation, it  can  only  be  present  in  a  spi- 
ritual manner,  does  our  article  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  creeds  of  other  churches! 
In  the  confession  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Netherlands,  we  find  the  following 
words :  **  We  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  nour- 
ishes us  in  the  Holy  Supper  with  his  troe 
body  and  blood,  and  that  he  really  and 
verily  communicates  to  us  what  he  therein 
represents."  (See  Risler's  extracts.)  Calvin 
in  his  Institutes,  says,  ^  I  therefore  maintain 
that  in  the  mystery  of  the  Supper,  by  the 
emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  Christ  is  reallv 
exhibited  to  us ;  that  is  his  body  and  blood, 
in  which  he  yielded  full  obedience,  in  order 
to  work  out  a  righteousness  for  us ;  by  which 
we  may,  in  the  first  place,  become  united 
with  him  into  one  body ;  and  secondly,  beinff 
made  partakers  of  the  substance  of  himsell 
also  be  strengthened  by  the  reception  of 
every  blessing.^ — CalvifCs  InsHtuL  IJb,  IV, 
ch.  xvii. 

41.  The  Episcopal  Chureh,  in  her  28th 
article,  holds  the  following  language :  "*  IC 
(the  Supper  of  the  Lord,)  "•  is  a  sacnunent  of 
redemption  by  Christ's  death,  insomuch  that 
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to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  fiiith 
receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  take  is 
a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  like- 
wise the  cup  of  blessing  is  a^rtaklngof 
the  blood  of  Christ"  In  the  same  article 
she  rejects  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation, 
and  then  adds,  *^The  body  of  Christ  is  dven, 
taken  and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a 
spiritual  and  heavenly  manner."  'I'he  most 
strenuous  followers  of  Luther  in  advocating 
our  creed,  even  according  to  the  letter— 
**  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  ac- 
tually present  under  the  emblems  of  bread 
and  wine" — do  not  contend  for  more  than 
this. 

43.  We  proceed  to  the  third,  and  last 
error,  which  has  been  adopted  by  those  who 
profess  to  have  derived  the  doctrine  from  the 
creed  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  viz :  **  That 
in  partaking  of  the  sacraments  we  become 
entitled  to  «ilvation."  We  have,  in  discuss- 
ing the  two  previous  heads,  already  shown, 
at  least  in  part,  that  this  doctrine  is  unscrip- 
tural.  The  Scriptures  every  where  assure 
us,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  great  instrument 
of  regeneration.  The  Gospel  (says  St  Paul,) 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth.  Being  bom  again  (says 
St  Peter,)  not  of  corruptible  se«i,  but  of 
incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God.  And 
we  ask,  were  not  Simon  Magus,  Hymerueus, 
Philetus,  Phygellus,  and  Hermogenes,  all 
baptized,  even  l)y  inspired  ministers  ?  Were 
not  the  gross  transgressors  in  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  once  baptized,  and  com- 
municants ?^and  did  not  Judas  receive  from 
the  hand  of  the  Saviour  himself  the  sacra- 
ment, and  was  he  not  a  devil — and  did  he 
not  die  the  miserable  death  of  a  suicide  ? 

43.  But  what  say  our  articles,  ^Baptism 
(as  we  have  alreadv  shown)  is  the  means  of 
grace."  In  the  13th  article,  on  the  use  of  the 
sacraments,  we  read  these  words : 

**  Concerning  the  use  of  the  sacraments, 
our  churches  teach,  that  they  were  instituted 
not  only  as  marks  of  a  Christian  profession 
amongst  men,  bat  rather  as  signs  and  evi- 
dences of  the  divine  disposition  towards  us, 
tendered  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  con- 
tirming  the  faith  of  those  who  use  them. 
Hence  the  sacraments  ought  to  be  received 
with  faith  in  the  promises  which  are  exhi- 
bited and  proposed  by  them.  They,  there- 
fore, condemn  those  who  maintain  that  the 
aacraments  produce  justification  in  their  re- 
ceipts as  matters  of  course,  (ex  opere  operato,) 
ana  who  do  not  teach  that  fiuth  is  necessary, 
in  the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  to  the 
remission  of  sins." — Schmuchei^s  TranslO' 
turns. 

The  meaning  of  this  article  is  so  evident 
that  it  seems  to  require  no  further  illustration. 


44.  Brethren,  we  have  detained  you  long 
in  an  explanation  of  the  unacriptural  nature 
and  dangerous  tendency  of  doctrines  which 
few  of  those  who  now  hear  us,  could  have 
supposed  would  have  found  advocates  among 
those  who  profess  to  be  Protestants.  Were 
we  addressing  the  stated  worshippers  of  this 
church  alone,  we  should  consider  these  ar- 

Suments  and  illustrations  as  superfluous, 
ut  we  are  surrounded  by  our  ministering 
brethren,  and  the  delegates  from  other  por- 
tions of  our  church,  and  by  some  of  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and 
who  in  common  with  us,  feel  and  lament  the 
demoralizing  effects  which  the  dissemination 
of  such  unscriptural  doctrines  are  calculated 
to  produce.  To  them  we  would  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  in  our  text,  **  Hold 
fast  tl^  profession  of  vour  faith  without 
wavering,  for  he  is  fiuthful  that  promised." 
^  You  have  the  Bible,  and  the  sentiments  and 
prayers  of  good  men,  on  your  side, — ^be  not 
dismayed."  **  The  Lord  is  our  defence,  and 
God  is  the  rock  of  our  refuge."  He  will  never 
abandon  his  people  or  his  church.  In  the 
spirit  of  your  Master,  go  on  fearlessly,  but 
meekly,  humbly  and  prayerfully,  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  Let  us  evince  an  in- 
creased spirit  of  devotion,  of  watchfulnesB 
and  prayer,  and  the  Providence  of  God  may 
yet  overrule  these  dark  and  discouraging^ 
events,  to  the  benefit  of  his  church  and  the 
glory  of  his  name. 

46.  The  remaining  doetrines  of  the  £van> 
gelical  Lutheran  Church,  seem  to  require  no 
particular  explanation,  since  the  most  impor- 
tant and  essential  ones  hav^  been  adopted  by 
all  other  Protestant  Churches. 

46..  We  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  election.  We  practise  the  rite 
of  confirmation  as  a  mode  of  admittinff^mem- 
bers  into  the  church,  accompanied  by  the 
profession  of  fiuth,  but  we  do  not  regard 
confirmation  as  a  sacrament  Our  Church 
Government  is  of  a  simple  form,  correspond- 
ing in  this  respect  with  the  republican  in^ 
stitutions  of  our  land.  We  recognise  but 
one  order  of  clergy,  and  our  laity  have  an 
equal  ri^ht  in  the  administration  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  church.  For  the  sake  of  order  we 
are  governed  by  Synods.  Our  officers  are 
elected  by  their  brethren,  and  hold  their 
oflSces  during  a  limited  term.  We  have  no 
objections  to  the  name  of  a  Bishop,  as  the 
overseer  of  the  church.  For  we  have  such 
overseers,  that  go  under  the  names  of  Bish- 
ops, Presidents,  or  Superintendents ;  but  ive 
have  not  been  able  to  convince  ourselves 
that  any  additional  powers  can  be  granted 
him  by  a  re-ordinatioo.      ' 

47.  Our  church  has  never  desired  the  aid 
of  the  State,  in  support  of  its  ministers.  The 
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cry  of  danger  to  our  free  institutions,  in  a 
suppo^  attempt  at  a  union  of  Church  aiul 
State,  has  sometimes  been  raised  in  this 
country,  by  the  enemies  of  religion ;  but  it 
will  be  eafflly  seen,  that  from  the  nature  of 
things,  this  would  be  impossible,  even  if  the 
attempt  were  made,  l^he  different  views 
among  the  various  denominations,  and  sec- 
tional iNrejudices,  would  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle;  but  above  all,  our 
Church,  from  the  principles  we  hold,  could 
never  harbor  such  an  idea^ — or  if  it  even  did, 
the  smalhiess  of  our  number  clearly  shows 
its  utter  impracticability,  and  the  oharge,  if 
ever  made  in  earnest,  is  too  absurd  to  re- 
quire a  refutation.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
Synods  will  pass  any  law  oppressive  to  the 
people.  The  Church  is  represented  by  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  Uiy«aele- 
gates — ^the  latter  being  annually  elected  by 
uie  people.  We  are  governed  by  a  consti- 
tution which  cannot  be  altered,  but  by  a 
slow  process— 4ifter  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  for  deliberatiork — and  not  without  a 
final  assent  by  the  people.  The  discipline  to 
which  our  ministers  and  members  are  sub- 
jected, is  ^t  which  they  themselves  consent 
to  adopt,  for  the  sake  of  order.  Thisdis* 
cipline  is  certainly  opposed  to  vice  in  every 
form ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  discounte- 
nance free  uiquiry,  and  it  has  ever  been  the 
practice,  both  among  ministers  and  people, 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  freely  to  each 
other,  without  the  danger  of  being  suspected 
as  heretics.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
best  discipline  fbr  the  walk  and  conversation 
of  man,  comes  from  a  renewed  heart,  and 
that  without  this  our  strictest  rules  are  una- 
vailing. We  do  not  desire  to  deprive  our 
people  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  but  as 
•order  in  God's  house  is  necessary,  such  rules 
iire  formed  for  the  government  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  the  collected  wisdom  and  piety  of 
the  church  may  conceive  necessary  to  its 
purity  and  prosperity.  In  the  calls,  which 
we  are  frequency  obliged  to  make  on  our 
people,  for  pecuniary  aid,  to  support  those 
operations  which  are  deemed  necessary  to 
the  advancement  of  reli^on,  we  do  not  seek 
our  own,  but  the  pubhc  good.  When  we 
ask  their  assistance  in  supporting  institu- 
tions, designed  by  the  blessing  of  God  to 
prepare  Christian  laborers  in  that  field,  from 
idiich  we  will  ere  long  be  removed^ — ^when 
we  solicit  them  to  aid  us  in  sujmorting  Sun- 
day  Schools,  and  to  send  the  Bible  and  the 
Missionary  to  those  who  are  living  in  dark- 
ness, ignorance  and  sin,  we  are  but  acting  in 
a4Scordu)ce  with  the  commiBsion  we  luive 
received)  to  preach  the  Goqiel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  enjoins  upon  us  the  du^  of 
remembering  the  poor  and  ignorant,  ana  of 


promoting  benevolence  and  mercy  among 
men.  In  thus  nerforming  our  duty,  our 
people  will  not  blame  us,  for  we  ask  it  not 
for  ourselves.  From  the  little  that  we  have., 
we  give  it  fireely  to  the  same  objects.  The 
ministers  of  our  church  are  proverbially  poor ; 
we  do  not  compkin  of  our  lot ;  we  were 
fully  aware  of  it  when  we  assumed  our 
offices^ — but  could  our  people  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  anxieties  and  cares,  and  the 
struggles  of  adversity,  of  nine-tenths  of  their 
clerffy,  they  would,  at  least  withhold  the 
cruel  charse,  that  our  profession  is  chosen, 
or  pursued,  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

48.  We  have  endeavored  to  ^ve  a  hasty 
sketch  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church— a  Church  that 
made  the  first  successful  opposition  to  the 
corruptions  and  intolerance  of  that  of  Rome : 
for  although  Wickliffe,  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  have  inveighed  against  these  corrup- 
tions, yet  the  hand  of  power  had  been  imbrued 
in  their  blood — ^the  minds  of  men  had  been 
left  in  deeper  gloom,  and  the  daricness  of 
error,  had  coverM  all  the  earth.  It  was  Lu- 
ther and  his  fellow  Uborers  in  the  great  cause 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  that  came 
forward  fearlessly,  armed  by  the  panoply  of 
truth,  cheered  by  the  prophecies  and  hopes 
contained  in  the  book  of  God,  and  pledged 
in  that  fearful  contest  their  lives  and  all  that 
earth  holds  dear,  and  all  their  Hea\'en.  The 
labors  of  their  gisantic  minds,  and  the  fervent 
piety  of  their  devoted  hearts,  ended  only 
with  their  lives.  But  they  lived  long  enough 
to  witness  the  dawn  of  brighter  days — ^to 
bi^old  deep,  rooted  in  the  nearia  of  men 
those  principles,  which  in  the  process  of 
time,  would  give  religious  toleration  to  the 
human  race.  And  can  it  be  denied,  that  our 
venerable  Church  is  the  Mother  of  Protes- 
tantB  ?  That  her  doctrines  and  her  principles 
have  formed  the  ground  work  of  the  creeds 
and  sentiments  which  govern  our  brethren 
of  other  denominations,  who,  although  there 
may  be  shades  of  difference  in  our  £ith  and 
forms  of  worship,  must  still  acknowledge, 
that  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Refor* 
matioB  we  all  agree. 

49.  We  would  not  be  so  uncharitable  as 
to  believe  that  our  Protestant  brethren  would 
intentionally  misrepresent  our  doctrines.  A 
Church  which  has  ever  exercised  charity  and 
brotheriy  kindness  to  its  brethren  of  other 
denominations,  has  a  right  to  claim  that  her 
doctrines  and  her  pruaciples  should  be  weigh- 
ed with  all  that  candor  which  we  ought  to 
bring  to  the  investigation  of  religious  tnith. 
Yet  from  some  cause, — probably  the  want  of 
correct  information  as  to  our  creeds — ^we  are 
sometimes  charged  with  entertaining  super- 
stitious notions ;  and  ina  comparatively  recent 
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work,  (Buck's  Theol.  Dictionary,)  which 
is  a  standard  book,  in  the  hands  of  all  de- 
nominations, it  is  stated  that  ^  The  Luther- 
ans, of  all  Protestants,  are  said  to  differ  least 
from  the  Romish  Church." 

50.  Now  we  would  ask  in  all  fairness  and 
candor,  whether  we  are  deserving  of  this 
charge  ?  And  wherein  are  we  more  like  the 
Romish  Church  than  any  other  Protestants  ? 
Is  it  m  our  doctrines !  And  would  it  not  be 
well  first  to  inquire,  what  important  tenet  do 
other  Protestants  hold  which  has  not  been 
derived  irom  our  Church  ?  What  is  there  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  followers  of  Calvm  but 
his  decrees,  that  has  not  been  borrowed 
from  us  1  And  what  are  there  in  the  thirty^ 
nine  articles,  save  that  on  Episcopacy,  and  m 
the  sentiments  of  the  excellent  form  of 
prayer  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  has  not, 
in  a  great  measure,  come  from  the  same 
source?  lias  not  one  of  their  most  cherished 
divines,  Bishop  Laurence,  a  high  dignitary  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  recently  shown  in  his 
Bampton  Lectures,  and  acknowledged  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude,  that  all  theur  essential 
articles,  as  well  as  many  of  their  forms  of 
devotion  were  almost  literal  translations  from 
the  writings  of  Melancthon,  Luther,  and  their 
coadjutors  ? 

51.  The  following  is  his  language:  '^^hey 
(meaning  their  articles,)  were  neither  the 
productions  of  Parker  nor  the  convocation" — 
*"  they  were  not  borrowed  from  any  Calvin- 
istical  or  Zuinglian,  but  from  a  Lutheran 
creed."  **  Their  resemblance,  (he  continues,) 
was  not  confined  to  a  mere  affinity  of  idea,  or 
the  occasional  adoption  of  an  inmvidnal  ex- 
pression ;  but  in  some  cases  entire  extracts 
were  copied,  without  the  slightest  omission, 
or  minutest  variation.  In  the  first  compila* 
tion  many  promment  passages  were  token 
from  the  Aucsbur?,  ana  in  the  second,  from 
the  Wirtemberg  Confessions.  These  were 
Lutheran." — Laurences  Bampton  Lectures^ 
pp.  42  and  3. 

52.  Are  we  most  like  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  power  of  our  priesthood,  and  the  pomp 
and  psunde  of  our  religious  worship!  Our 
ministers  preclude  themselves  from  holding 
any  offices  in  the  State.  We  have  no  over- 
grown hierarchy — ^the  Church  is  destitute  of 
weal^  or  of  power — ^its  pastors  are  chosen 
by  the  people— its  temples  are  without  images 
or  imposing  pictures,  and  its  forms  of  wor- 
ship are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Do  we  differ 
least  from  them  in  the  intolerant  and  perae- 
eutinff  spirit  of  that  Church  1  And  where, 
we  aw,  has  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  be- 
trayed a  spirit  of  intolerance  ?  When  iJie 
dangerous  fanatics  of  Munster  created  dis- 
turbances in  Thuringia,  Moravia,  and  Switz- 
erland, Luther,  although  he  opposed  their 


sentiments,  labored  to  stay  the  arm  of  perse- 
cution. **  It  is  not  riffht,"  said  he,  ^  to  perse- 
cute, to  murder,  to  bum  and  destroy,  such 
poor  people,  on  account  of  their  religious 
tenets,  we  should  let  every  one  believe 
what  he  thinks  right !"  And  to  the  Council 
of  Nuremberg,  he  wrote,  ^  I  am  always  op- 
posed to  the  shedding  of  blood  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  and  I  shall  never  give  my  vote  to 
persecute  those  whom  we  suppose  to  be  fidse 
teachers." 

63.  After  passing  through  the  most  me- 
morable struggle  that  ever  signi^sed  any 
age,  save  that  at  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Christian  &ith  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  after 
having  endured  with  fortitude,  the  persecu- 
tions of  bigotry  and  power,  our  Church  at 
last  became  triumphant,  and  her  doctrines 
were  established  as  the  national  religion  of 
Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Mark  the 
temper  she  exhibited  in  the  day  of  triumph. 
She  commenced  no  retaliation  against  her 
persecutors.  She  encouraged  no  bitter  spirit 
of  revenge.  Her  former  opponents  of  the 
Romish  Church  were  allowed  to  dwell  un- 
molested in  the  land,  there,  to  this  day,  their 
temples  and  theur  monosteries-remain,  as  the 
monuments  of  the  toleration  of  our  Church. 

54.  Do  we  differ  least  from  them  in  withp 
holding  the  word  of  God  from  the  conunon 
people  %  He  who  has  ever  visited  Grermany 
cannot  have  failed  to  remark,  that  every 
Protestant  family,  nay,  every  individual  of 
that  family,  from  the  King  down  to  the 
humblest  peasant,  possesses  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures;  nor  can  he  easily  forget  the  deep 
veneration  with  which  that  sacred  volume, 
the  rule  of  their  £uth  and  life,  is  regarded. 
It  descends,  as  a  rich  treasure,  from  parents 
to  children,  and  is  often  theur  oiily  legacy. 
The  rest  of  the  Protestant  world,  in  pre- 
ferring their  own  language  and  forms  of 
worship,  may  perhiqw  place  but  a  light  value 
on  the  services  of  the  great  Reformer;  but 
the  Germans  will  never  forget  who  it  was 
that  translated  their  Bible,  and  composed 
many  of  those  sublime  hymns,  which  have 
been  read  and  sung  for  the  kst  thi«e  hun- 
dred years,  in  every  temple,  and  in  the  habi- 
tation of  every  Christian  family,  firom  the 
mountain  tops  to  the  lowest  valley — tiiat 
have  accompanied  the  shepherd  to  the  hills, 
the  neasant  to  his  fields,  and  the  emignmt 
to  oistant  kmdo.  The  German  does  not 
easily  forget  his  father-land,  but  should  it 
ever  occur  that  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
under  changes  of  cireumstances,  his  early 
recollections  of  home  and  country  should 
fiuie  from  his  memory,  yet  as  long  as  his 
language  remains,  ana  his  Bible  and  deyo- 
tionol  songs  are  dear  to  his  heart,  the  me- 
mory and  services  of  Luther  will  not  die. 
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65.  Do  we  diifer  least  from  them  in  advo- 
cating their  principles  ?  Tis  true  we  do  not 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  every  idle  tale  promul- 
gated by  bigotry,  against  the  morals  of  their 
priests  and  people,  but  we  do  not  counte- 
nance their  errors.  And  who  would  charge 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  al^  others,  with  ^• 
vocating  the  system  of  P&pacv  ?  The  perse- 
cutions, the  trials,  and  sufferings,  of  her 
Reformers,  and  the  labors  of  their  mighty 
minds  will  be  handed  down,  by  history,  to 
the  end  of  time :  nor  will  her  struggles  in 
the  cause  of  truth  be  ev^r  forgotten,  so  long 
as  tiie  heroic  language  of  Luther  shall  be 
remembered,  who  when  summoned  before 
the  diet  of  Worms,  and  commanded  to  recant 
his  opinions,  fearlessly  refused  in  the  spirit 
of  a  willing  martyr,  declared,  in  the  face  of 
the  assembled  multitude,  that  were  thirsting 
for  his  blood,  ^  Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  do 
otherwise — (rod  help  me." 

56.  But,  it  may  be  inquired,  has  God  in  an 
especial  manner  favored  this  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  his  presence  ?  Have 
the  number  of  her  professors  increased  ?  Has 
she  contributed  her  means  m  forwarding  the 
benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  and  has 
she  aided  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  carrying  to  destitute  and  deso- 
late regions,  the  religion  of  the  cross?  To 
this  we  answer,  that  the  sentiments  of  our 
Church  have,  in  Europe,  been  adopted  by 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland, 
Lapland,  Finland,  and  parts  oi  France,  Hun- 
gary  and  Russia,  amounting,  according  to 
the  computation  of  a  ffood  author,  to  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Europe  alone, 
and  embracing  in  it  seventeen  jreigning  sove- 
reigns.  (Schmiicher's  Popular  Theology,)  The 
number  of  its  members,  therefore,  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
Protestant  denomination.  In  the  United 
States,  where  our  number  is  small,  compared 
with  that  of  other  denominations,  we  have 
twelve  Synods,  and  a  general  Synod — ^four 
Theological  Seminaries—about  eleven  hun- 
dred churches,  and  fifty  thousand  regular 
communing  members. 

67.  In  all  the  benevolent  operations  of 
Christians,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, land  for  the  spread  of  the  Grospel,  our 
Church  has  united  with  Christian  zeal,  and 
borne  her  share  of  labor  and  expense.  Her 
successful  missions  to  the  East  and  the  West 
bear  testimony  to  this  truth.  It  was  this 
Christian  spirit  that  led  Balzius,  Muhlenberg, 
Storcke,  and  others,  to  bear  the  standard  of 
the  cross  to  the  then  deserts  of  our  own 
land.  It  was  this  that  cheered  and  animated 
the  devoted  Schwartz,  and  bis  fellow  laborers 


in  establishinff  theu-  missions  in  the  witlier- 
ing  climate  of  the  East  Indies,  where  exiling 
themselves  forever  from  their  native  homes, 
they  wore  out  tlieir  lives  in  imparting  reli- 
gious truth  to  the  heathen.  It  is  this  spirit, 
which  has  in  this  our  day,  carried  the  learned 
and  the  pious  Gutzlaff  to  the  hitherto  inter- 
dicted regions  of  China,  and  where  his 
judicious  and  enlightened  labors  are  duly 
appreciated  by  the  whole  Christian  world. 
And  it  is  finally  this  spirit  which,  when  a 
recent  call  was  made  upon  us  by  Renius, 
and  his  fellow  Missionaries,  at  Palmacotta. 
in  the  East,  was-  an  assurance  that  a  door  of 
access  to  the  heathen  was  now  open  to  us, 
awoke  the  slumbering  energies  of  our  Ameri- 
can Lutlieran  Churches,  and  from  every  quar- 
ter of  our  land  the  response  has  been  simul- 
taneously made,  "We  will  go  forward  to 
their  assistance.** 

68.  That  we  arc  attached  to  the  altars 
where  our  Others  worshipped,  and  where  we 
have  plighted  our  vows  of  fidelity  to  our 
master  in  Heaven,  will  not  be  reganied  as  an 
unreasonable  prejudice  by- others.  That  we 
should  represent  her  in  as  favorable  a  light 
as  truth  will  permit  is  very  natuml.  But  in 
advocating  the  claims  of  this  eldest  branch 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  to  which  we  be- 
long, we  disclaim  the  slightest  intention  of 
throwing  one  shadow  of  disrespect  on  the 
sentiments  of  our  brethren  of  other  church- 
es. We  have  never  boasted  of  being  an  ex- 
clusive Church,  whose  doctrines  were  more 
Scriptural,  or  whose  professors  were  purer, 
than  those  of  other  denominations,  by  whom 
we  were  surrounded.  We  have  endeavored 
to  discountenance  that  spirit  of  proselytism, 
which  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  so  much 
dissension  in  our  land.  We  are  willing  to 
unite  with  every  lover  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  producing  tne  (lo-vnfoU  of  sectarianism, 
though  not  the  obliteration  of  sects.  Our 
pulpits  have  ever  been  open  to  the  ministers 
of  every  name.  We  desire  the  candid  judir- 
ment,  and  the  brotherly  fellowship  of  all 
Christians,  and  if  from  their  more  favored  cir- 
cumstances, they  surpass  us  in  zeal  and  use- 
fulness, we  win  sincerely  rejoice  in  their 
success,  and  endeavor  to  imitate  their  exam- 
ple. Brethren  we  are  joumeyinff-  together 
to  the  land  of  rest  and  reward.  The  time  i» 
not  far  distant  when  our  faculties  will  be 
enlarged  in  the  regions  of  light  and  know- 
ledge.  There  our  differences  of  sentiment 
will  be  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glo- 
rious perfection  of  him  that  loved  us :  and 
there  may  we  sit  down  with  Abraham,  vrith 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  Kingdom  of  God — 
Amen. 
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LETTER  I. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Bachmariy  D,  D.,  4«. 

Rev.  Sib, — A  very  short  time  has  elapsed 
since  a  friend  drew  my  attention  to  a  copy 
of  your '^  Sermon  on  the  Doctrines  and  Discip- 
line of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ; 
preached  in  this  city  on  the  12th  of  last  No- 
vember." That  sermon  was  delivered  before 
a  Synod  of  your  Church :  and  it  was  natural 
that  upon  such  an  occasion  you  should  en- 
deavor to  sustain  their  doctrines,  to  vindicate 
their  discipline,  to  protect  their  character,  to 
maintain  tneur  integrity,  and  to  promote  their 
interests.  It  woiud  appear  also  from  the 
station  which  you  hold  in  that  Society, 
•*  President  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  in  the  United 
States,''  to  have  been  peculiarly  your  duty  to 
be  foremost  in  the  vindication  of  their  cause. 
Had  you  confined  yourself  within  what  I  view 
to  be  the  proper  lunits  of  that  duty,  I  would 
consider  any  expostulation  or  reproof  to  be 
uncalled  for,  and  ungenerous ;  but  as  I  perceive 
you  have  in  some  places  unnecessarily  sal- 
lied forth  to  assail  those  who  ffave  you  no 
provocation,  I  beg  leave  to  oner  some  re- 
marks upon  that  portion  of  your  discourse. 
In  doing  so,  I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  in  view 
that  excellent  principle  which  you  so  well 
describe  in  the  13th  paragraph  of  your  Ser- 
mon, viz.  "  Whilst  we  contend  earnestly  for 
the  divine  principles  of  truth  in  our  Master's 
cause,  we  should  beware  lest  our  zeal,  even 
in  a  good  cause,  may  lead  us  to  lose  sight 
of  those  sentiments  of  charity,  which  con- 
stitute the  most  important  features  in  the 
Christian  character.''  ^  The  cause  of  truth 
has  gained  nothing,  either  by  violence  or 
abuse." 

In  truth,  Rev.  Sir,  I  have  the  less  fear  of 
ofTendinff  in  this  way,  because,  for  you  per- 
sonally, I  entertain  considerable  respect.  I 
have  always  regarded  you,  as  I  trust  I  ever 
shall  continue  to  do,  as  a  lover  of  literature, 
a  man  of  mind,  who  has  successfully  cultiva> 
ted  a  taste  naturally  correct,  and  who  de^ 
serves  to  be  considered  a  scholar  and  a  friend 
to  science ;  in  society,  a  gentlema^i,  and  with 
me, this  word  means  very  much;  differing 
widely  with  you  in  religion,  I  have  however 
esteemed  you  as  not  only  quite  free  from 
every  tinge  of  hypocrisy,  and  cant,  but  as 
possessinff  much  candor  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  having  as  little  of  the  bigot  in  your 
composition  as  most  men  that  I  know.  And 
it  is  oecause  I  thus  regud  you,  that  I  address 
to  you  these  letters.  There  are,  Sir,  in  this 
city,  public  teachers,  of  lengthened  visage, 
and  of  demure  physiognomy,  from  whom 
you  could  no  more  extort  a  smile,  than  you 
could  conversation  from  a  statue ;  men  who 
hate  the  Catholic  Religion,  with  as  virulent 


rancor  as  it  is  possible  to  cloak  under  the 
semblance  of  zeal;  men  who  make  long 
prayers  and  speak  foul  untruths,  men  who  are 
more  holy  in  their  own  estimation  than  they 
are  in  mme.  These  men  may  preach  and 
publish,  and  they  will  be  scarcely  noticed ; 
for  then*  trade  is  known,  and  their  efforts  are 
comparatively  valueless ;  but  it  is  because  I 
do  not  place  you  in  their  category,  that  I  ad- 
dress you,  not  I  trust  in  the  spirit  of  conten- 
tion or  of  strife,  but  in  that  of  sober  expos- 
tulation. 

In  the  same  13th  paragraph  of  your  Ser- 
mon, p.  12,  you  give  to  your  hearers  the 
history  of  the  Hinkelites,  whose  errors  of 
doctrine,  you  ^  regard  as  dangerous  to  mo- 
rals and  religion" — ^they  are  dissenters  from 
your  Church ;  theur  publications  you  describe 
as  **  crude,  visionary  and  infhunmatory" — ^in 
which  they  state,  that  the  Church  in  which' 
you  preside  *^  had  departed  from  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  which  he  (Hinkel) 
and  his  Church  attempted  to  restore."  In  ^ 
fact,  the  principle  by  which  they  were  led  to 
dissent  from  you,  is  exactly  that,  as  described 
by  you  in  paragraph  8,  of  your  Sermon,  upon 
which  **  Luther  and  the  other  Reformers'* 
professed  to  act.  **  They  sought  not  to  es- 
tablish a  religion  of  their  own,  but  to  be- 
come the  blessed  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  God,  of  restoring  to  its  original  beauty, 
the  now  tarnished  glories  of  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer."  You  farther  develop  the 
principle  in  the  extract  there  given,  from  the 
address  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  others 
to  the  Emperor.  ^  The  doctrines  of  Luther 
we  only  receive  as  far  as  they  agree  with  the 
word  of  Grod.  On  this  word  we  ground  our- 
selves, and  not  on  the  person  or  doctrines  of 
a  man,  let  him  be  LuUier  or  any  other  per- 
son; because  all  men  may  err.  We  will 
therefore  be  judged  only  oy  the  Word  of 
God." 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  right  which  you  or 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  has,  upon 
this  principle  of  Protestantism,  to  prescribe 
to  those  whom  vou  call  Hinkelites,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the^  are  to  understand  the 
Word  of  God,  which  is  equally  open  to  them 
as  it  is  to  you ;  and  in  the  mterpretation  of 
which  you  are  as  liable  to  err  as  thev  are, 
though  they  be  the  disciples  of  ^  a  weak  and 
illiterate  man,"  and  they  themselves  ^  a  de- 
clining and  unenlig^itened  sect"  dwelling  in 
*^  abodes  of  obscuritjr"  and  needing  **  prayer 
that  God  might  enlighten  their  minos  and 
restore  them  to  purity  of  faith,  and  righteous- 
ness of  life."  Upon  this  principle,  which  I 
apprehend  you  both  hold  in  common,  there 
is  not,  and  there  cannot  be  on  earth,  any  tri- 
bunal to  determine  which  of  you  correctly 
interprets  the  Divine  Word;  and  therefore  it 
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is  of  little  conaequence  that  **  No  Synod  in 
our  country  has  ever  acknowledged  or  given 
countenance  to  this  sect.**  Yet,  since  **■  their 
ministers  and  their  doctrines  have  been  in- 
tiroduced  into  the^  very  bosom  of  some  of 
your  churches  which  till  now  have  been  in 
regular  connexion  with  your  Synod"  you, 
looking  upon  them  to  have  departed  nrom 
the  word  of  God,  because  they  give  to  it  a 
different  interpretation  from  yours,  believe 
» the  duty  which  you  owe  to  the  flock  over 
which  you  are  appointed  overseers,  is  enjoin- 
ed on  you  to  detend  the  doctrines  of  yotur 
fiuth,  and  to  preserve  jrour  people  as  far  as 
you  can,  f^  from  the  mfluence  of  error." 

I  acknowledge,  Rev.  Sir,  that  the  principle 
kud  down  here,  is  exceedingly  correct,  out 
the  difficulty  is  in  its  aoplication ;  because 
you  mast  be  first  assured  that  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  of  God  is  erroneous  and 
that  yours  is  purely  eorreet ;  but  as  you  and 
they  are  men,  and  **all  men  may  err,"  you 
cannot  be  certain  that  they  deviate  from  the 
truth  and  that  you  hold  to  it ;  so  that  when 
you  imagine  yomwlf  ^  contending  earnestly 
for  divine  truth  in  your  master's  cause,"  you 
may,  very  possibly,  in  your  effort  ^  to  reform 
your  erring  fellow  men,"  be  yourself  con- 
tending for  error  and  opposing  truth.  Nei- 
ther is  ^e  decision  of  tne  Court  in  North 
Carolina,  evidence  that  they  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  property  "•  had  departed  from 
the  Lutheran  Church,"  though  they  differed 
from  the  Lutheran  Synod ;  because  it  might 
just  as  well  have  happened,  as  several  emi- 
nent lawyers  in  North  Carolina  then  asserted, 
that  it  was  the  Synod  and  not  the  Hinkelites 
that  departed  from  the  original  teaching  of 
the  Lutiieran  system. 

Hence,  Rev.  Sir,  I  would,  as  not  be- 
longing to  either  party,  have  left  you  un- 
disturbed in  your  contest,  having  no  reason 
to  incline  more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other, 
and  looking  upon  you  both  as  equally  right, 
and  equally  wrong,  had  you  not  thought 
proper  to  make  the  Roman  Cathoho  Church 
an  unwilling  party  in  your  fiimily  quarrel. 

It  is  plain.  Rev.  Sir,  that  you  do  not  hold 
in  high  esteem  **  this  declining  and  unenlight- 
enea  sect,"  the  Hinkelites.  Though  you 
have  in  paragraph  16  made  a  slight  dash  at 
us,  it  is  only  in  paragraph  32  you  show  that 
I£nkel  aione  is  not  to  satisfy  your  desu«  for 
glorious  victory,  because  in&e  three  follow- 
ing paragraphs  you  treat  the  common  sense 
of  Cathoucs  as  even  below  that  of  Hinkei  and 
his  adherents.  Your  tone  and  manner  upon 
this  point  seemed  to  me  to  call  for  some 
examination  of  the  grounds  upon  )x^iich  you 
imagined  yourself  authorized  to  treat  us  with 
so  little  ceremony  and  so  much  contempt 

Again,  Rev.  Sir,  in  your  49th  paragraph 


you  comphiin  of  beinf  **  misrepresented,"  you 
hope,  not  intentionafly,  ^by  jour  Protestant 
brethren,"  as  to  your  ^  doctrmea."    You  say 
that  in  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary,  it  is 
stated  that  ""  The  Lutherans,  of  all  Protest, 
ants,  are  said  to  differ  least  from  the  Romish 
Church."    In  page  60,  you  proceed,  ^  Now 
we  would  ask  m  all  fiumess  and  candor, 
whether  we  are  deserving  of  this  chai^  f 
and  you  proceed  in  the  next  five  pangraphs, 
sometimes  in  no  very  measured  language,  to 
impute  to  Catholics  a  variety  of  errors  and 
nuu-praQtices  of  wluch  you  say  you  are  not 
guilty ! — ^And  this  under  the  af^iearance  of 
defending  your  society  from  the  chakge  of 
differing  least  of  all  otner  Protestant  Church- 
es from  us.    You  take  occasion  hereby  to 
treat  the  Romish  Church  with  no  great  cour- 
tesy.   This  also,  Rev.  Sv,  has  urged  me  to 
address  you.    I  am  not  then,  an  uninvited 
intermeadler  in  the  ai&irs  of  your  Synod;  I 
am  not  an  impertinent  assailant  of  persona 
quietly  engaged  in  their  own  affiurs ; — ^but  as 
you  have  thought  proper,  to  go,  as  I  con- 
eeive,  out  of  your  course,  to  show  to  the  world 
that  you  were  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  any 
greater  affinity  than  other  Protestants  have 
to  us,  and  that  our  absurdity  in  contradicting 
common  sense  was  greater  than  eyen  the  er- 
roneous folly  of  the  unenlightened  Hinkel- 
ites, I  consider*  the  defence  of  that  Church  to 
which  I  have  the  happiness  of  belonging,  if 
not  a  duty  to  which  I  am  called  by  any  st^ 
tion,  yet  to  be  an  undertaking  in  wnich,  I 
may  lawfully  and  honorably  engage,  and  in 
the  performanee  of  wfaidi,  within  a  narrow 
fielo,  though  I  may  not  exhibit  the  erudition, 
the  prowess  and  the  tact  of  the  Rey.  Doctor 
Bacnman,  still  I  may  succeed  in  showing 
that  even  he  has  made  some  mistakes. 

As  I  do  not  intend,  Rev.  Sir,  to  go  beyond 
the  topM»  which  you  have  voluntarily  fur- 
nished in  your  Sermon,  I  should  hope  that 
I  may  comprise  in  a  very  few  letters  all  that 
the  jcuscussion  of  those  topics  shall  require. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &e^ 

B.C. 

Charksion,  8.  C,  Feb.  1, 1838. 

LETTER  n. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Bachmttn^  D,  Z).,  drc. 

Rev.  SiRf — ^I  concur  with  you  in  the  stato- 
ment  put  forward  in  commencing  your  3^ 
paragraph.  "All  the  Reformers  agreed  in 
rejecting  ihe  doctrine  of  transubstaiSiation." 
Upon  the  principle  of  action,  which  you  at> 
tribute  to  them  {oar,  8,)  **they  must  have 
wished  to  purify  the  Qiurch  from  corruption 
in  doctrine."  I  do  not  then  assume  too  much 
when  I  suppose  the  manner  in  whieh  they 
sought  to  effect  this  purification,  was  by 
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certaimng  clearly  what  Christ  had  taught,  and 
rejeclinff  whatever  was  incompatible  there- 
with.^— ^You  say,  ^  the^  sought  not  to  estab- 
lish a  relkpon  of  their  own,  bat  to  become 
the  blessed  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God, 
of  restorinff  to  its  original  beauty  the  now 
tarnished  ^ories  of  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer.'' These  glories,  I  must  presume, 
were,  in  their  opinion,  tarnished,  chiefly  by 
the  introduction  of  erroneous  doctrine :  the 
restoration  to  original  beauty  therefore,  must 
chiefly  be  the  suratitution  of  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  original  doctrine  which 
Christ  taught,  for  the  erroneous  teaching  by 
which  men  tarnished  these  glories.  To  drop 
figurative  speech. — The  I&formers,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  them,  must  have  known 
with  certainty  the  doctrine  which  Christ 
taufiht  upon  any  particular  point,  before  tiliey 
coiud  have  correctly  pronounced  that  any  re- 
ceived teachingt^n  that  head,  was  erroneous. 
Smee  they  all  agreed  in  rejecting  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  transubstantiadon,  as  er- 
roneous, we  presume  they  must  have  all 
dearly  aiid  accurately  ascertained  what  Christ 
taught  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist; 
and,  as  dearly  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
sabstaotiation  was  incomnatible  therewith. 
We  may  then  reasonably  address  them  in  this 
way:  **  Yon  all  *  agree  m  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  transnbstantiation.'  You  reject  it 
because  you  know  it  to  be  erroneous,  and 
incompatible  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  You  *do  not  seek  to 
establish,'  opinions  or  *a  religion  of  your 
own,'  but  to  restore  to  us  the  doctrines  of 
the  Redeemer.  You,  of  course,  are  prepared 
to  show  us  clearly  what  the  Redeemer  did 
teach  on  this  pomt;  for  only  thus  can  you 
show  to  us  the  error  of  this  other  teachmg, 
which  has  daring  so  long  a  period  tarnished 
the  glories  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemier.'' 
^  You  would  not,  Rev.  Sir,  consider  tiiis  an 
unseasonable  demand.  At  least,  it  would 
have  been  very  reasonable  ui  June,  1530,  for 
you  tell  us  (inparagrajik  9,)  ^  that  it  was  not 
until  that  period  tmit  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  can  be  said  to  have  been  dear- 
ly defined."  At  that  period,  then,  they  were 
"dearly  defined,"  ana  yon  point  out  to  us 
the  very  instrument  in  which  this  definition 
was  given ;  **  the  memorable  Confession  of 
the  ^formers  presented  to  the  IHet  of  Augs- 
burg." You  also  tell  us  that  ««it  contaiivMi 
twenty-eight  articles,  twenty-one  of  which 
represent  the  religious  creed  of  the  Reform- 
ers, and  the  remainder  are  levelled  at  the 
errors  and  abuses  that  led  them  to  a  separa- 
tion from  the  Church  of  Rome."  Thus  hav- 
ing in  your  view,  ascertained  the  teaching  of 
Crtfist,  they  ''deariy  defined  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,"  and  they  of  course  as 


dearly  ascertained  the  errors  which  led  them 
to  a  separation.    It  is  but  fair  and  natural, 
then,  to  ask  them — ^What  are  the  erfor8,a^nd ' 
wbat  is  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  .to  which 
each  of  those  errors  is  opposed  ? 

From  your  13th  paragraph  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist  is 
dearly  denned  in  either  the  9th  or  the  10th 
of  those  articles,  'for  you  tell  us— ^  the 
9th  and  10th  on  baptism  and  the  holy  sup* 
per."  In  the  same  paragraph  vou  tell  us— 
''The  corruptions  of  the  Church  from  which 
the  Reformers  had  separated  themselves"  in- 
dude  amongst  other  things,  ^  The  commu- 
nion in  one  form — ^the  wme  amonff  the  Roman 
Catholics  bemg  denied  to  the  laity,"  **  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  and  fiirther  on  you  tell 
us,  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  that  these 
errors  and  abuses  are  now  regarded  in  the 
same  light  by  all  Protestant  Christians." 

Thu&  Rev.  Sir,  you  will,  no  doubt,  admit 
that  if  all  Protestant  Christians  know  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  teach  erroneous  doc- 
trine regarding  the  nature  of  the  holy  supper, 
or  the  Euchanst,  they  must  necessarily  know 
the  doctrine  of  Jurist  to  which  that  error  is 
opposed, — and  you  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  well  and  distinctly  known  to  the 
Reformers;  for  in  June,  1680,  they  clearly 
defijied  the  doctrines  of  ihe  Reformation, 
which  doctrines  were  not  the  establishing  a 
religion  of  thdr  own,  but  a  restoration  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Redeemer.  In  your  11th 
paragraph,  you  inform  us  that  *^tiie  articles 
of  the  Augsburff  Confesdon,  contain  the  frm- 
damental  principles  of  (your)  &ith, — have 
been  made  the  ground  work  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
with  some  variations,  contain  the  principles 
ofall  Protestant  denominations."  From  June 
1630,  when  that  confesdon  was  presented  to 
the  Diet,  to  November  1887,  when  you 
preached,  is  a  period  of  three  hundred  and 
seven  years  and  five  months^  If  then,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  ^clearly 
defined,"  at  this  former  period,  if  the  docu- 
ment in  winch  this  clear  d^nition  was  ffiven, 
**  contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  your 
fidth,  is  the  ground  woric  of  the  thurty-nine 
articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and,  with 
some  variations,  contdns  tiie  principles  of  all 
Protestant  denomhiations,"  we  are  not  at 
this  day,  Rev.  Sir,  very  unreasonable  in 
putting  the  following  question  to  the  Pro- 
testant denominations,  who  have  dl  agreed 
m  rejeeting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiiu 
tion,and  who,  upwuds  of  three  hundred 

Sars  since,  as  you  inform  us,  had  in  their 
nds,  a  ^  clear  definition  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,"  that  is,  according  to  you, 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer.    *^  Gentle* 
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men,  what  did  Christ  teach  the  world  concern*- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  Eudiarist  or  holy  sup- 
per r  And  as  they  unanimously  say,  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  believe  in  tran8ubstAntiation,itis 
very  natural  to  expert  from  them  the  simple 
testimony  of  what  Christ  taught,  and  which 
they  ouffht  to  have  known,  TOfore  they  pro- 
nounced our  doctrine  to  be  erroneous. 

Yet,  Rev.  Sir,  what  do  you  give  us  in  para- 
ffiaph  36?  ''Whilst,  however  all  the  Re- 
formers agreed  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  <^ 
transubs^tiation,  they  unfortunately  differ- 
ed among  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
substitute  in  its  stead."  Are  not  your  ex- 
pressions exceedingly  at  variance  with  the 
principle  that  you  said  was  their  maxim? 
(  par.  8.)  ^  They  sought  not  to  establish  a 
religion  of  their  cfumP  "They  unfortunate- 
ly differed  amongst  themselves  as  to  what 
iney  should  substitute  in  its  stead,^  This, 
Rev.  Sir,  is  not  exactly  the  process  which  we 
were  led  to  expect  We  thought  they  would 
first  ascertain  what  our  Saviour  had  taught, 
and  then  reject  whatever  was  incompatible 
with  that  teaching ;  but  you  very  candidly 
and  fairly  exhibit  what  is  historically  true. 
You  discover  them  first  rejecting  a  doc- 
trine which  they  dislike,  and  then  looking  for 
a  substitute ;  and  so  far  from  having  ascer- 
tained what  our  Saviour  taught,  they  differ 
among  themselves,  each  striving  to  subsHltUe 
his  own  opinion  for  that  doctrine  which  ail 
Christendom  had  held  as  coming  from  the 
Redeemer,  but  which  they  rejected  Never, 
have  I,  Rev.  Sir,  in  any  work  that  fell  under  my 
observation,  seen  a  more  just  or  a  more  hap- 
,  py  description  of  what  you  call  the  Reforma- 
tion, *^  That  all  agreed  in  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  but  they  unfortu- 
nately differed  amongst  themselves  as  to  what 
they  should  substittUe  in  its  stead."  Your 
very  appropriate  description  agrees  with  what 
I  would  describe  as  Protestantism:  ''The  re- 
jection of  the  testimony  of  the  Church  con- 
cemmg  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  each  individual  to  substitute 
his  own  opinion."  You  see,  Rev.  Sir,  this  is 
exactly  agreeing  to  reject  doctrine,  but  un- 
fortunately difierinff  as  to  what  opinion  shall 
be  substituted;  ana  as  a  consequence  of  this 
difference,  leaving  each  person  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  opinion.  We  may  also  de- 
scribe it,  as  substituting  the  private  judg- 
ment or  opinion  of  each  individual,  for  the 
one  unchanginff  testimony  of  an  authoritiu 
tive  public  tribunal.  You  perceive,  then. 
Rev.  Sir,  that  this  process  at  once  places  you 
and  me  and  Hinkel  upon  the  same  level,  and 
enables  me  to  ask  with  some  degree  of  reason, 
why  you  presume  to  charge  him  with  want- 

Sv  (« purity  of  fidth  and  ri^teousness  of 
e,"  m  following  his  private  judgment;  and 


to  exhibit  me  as  having  "  arrived  at  a  state  of 
credulity  that  will  render  me  incapable  of 
deciding  between  truth  and  error,"  as  holding 
^  a  doctrine  whose  absurdity  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  expose  by  serious  argument, 
(paragraph  25,)  merely  because  I  receive  the 
testimony  of  the  bulk  of  Christendom,  con> 
ceming  the  doctrine  of  Christ 

Upon  Dr.  Bachman's  principle,  that  is  upon 
the  principle  of  Protestantism,  neither  he  nor 
I,  nor  Hinkel  can  be  certain  whether  either 
of  us,  or  if  either,  which  of  us,  knows  what 
the  Redeemer  taught ;  for  we  are  only  men, 
''and  all  men  err r*— and  I  should  haVe  ex- 
pected, Rev.  Sir,  that,  conscious  of  this  lia- 
oility  to  error,  you  would  have  modestly  de- 
clined asserting  that  you  knew  what  Christ 
taught,  and  that  you  would  not  dogmatically 
proclaim  that  Hinkel  and  the  CathoUcs  were 
in  error.    Perhaps  Sir,  th^  error  is  with  yon. 

I  shall  not  at  present  pursue  this  topic  far- 
ther. I  return  to  your  historical  description 
in  paragraph  36^ — ^"  they  unfortunately  differ- 
ed among  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
substitute  in  its  stead,  and  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Calvin,  Zuinglius  and  others,  all  had 
their  peculiar  views,  in  which  there  may  be 
traced  considerable  shades  of  difference  as 
well  as  of  obscurity."  Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  what- 
ever success  may  attend  your  efforts  to  har- 
monise those  shades  of  difference  and  to  shed 
light  upon  this  obscurity,  it  may  be  as  well, 
before  proceeding  onwards,  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain what  those  early  Reformers  thought  of 
the  opinions  of  each  other ; — ^it  will  be  seen, 
that  unfortunately,  they  were  not  always  so 
well  disposed  as  you  appear  to  be,  (para- 
graph 40,)  to  find  between  their  irreconcil- 
able "  faiths"  as  you  would  call  what  I  re- 
gard to  be  irreconcilable  "  opinions,"  a  "  dif- 
ference so  slight  as  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
detected.'^ 

You  need  not,  Rev.  Sir,  my  information, 
that  Luther's  first  denial  of  transubstantia- 
tion was  in  1520 ;  in  his  book  "  On  the  Cap- 
tivity of  Babylon."  You  are  aware  also  that 
he,  notwithstanding  this,  continued  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  Nor  need  you.  be 
told  of  the  remarkable  expression  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  people  of  Strasburg,  "  that  it  would 
have  been  a  ffreat  pleasure  to  him,  had  some 
good  means  been  afforded  him  of  den^g  it 
(the  doctrine  of  the  real  presenoe,)  because 
nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
the  design  in  which  he  was  engaged,  of  pre- 
judicing the  papacy."  He  however  acknow- 
ledges that  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence made  it  impossible  for  him  to  deny  it 

Carlostadius,  however,  attacked  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence,  much  against  Lo- 
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therms  wishes :  and  without  looking  for  La- 
ther's consent,  he  during  the  concealment  of 
that  leader  in  1621,  threw  down  images, 
abolished  the  elevation  of  the  sacrament,  dis- 
continued low  Masses,  and  introduced  com- 
munion under  both  kinds  in  the  church  at 
Wittenberg.  These  proceedings  created 
great  jealousy  between  them :  but  the  sacra- 
mentarian  war  was  not  fairly  waged  until  the 
22d  of  August,  1524.  The  history  of  its 
origin  is  ffiven  by  Luther  himself  in  his  own 
works.    It  is  suSstantially  this : 

On  his  way  to  Orlemond  he  preached  this 
day  at  Jena,  in  presence  amongst  others,  of 
Carlostadius,  of  whom  he  said  some  things 
not  very  flattering.  After  the  sermon,  Car- 
lostadius paid  a  visit  to  Luther,  who  lodged 
at  the  tavern  of  the  "  Black  Bear,"  where, 
after  defending  himself  from  the  charges  that 
Lttther  had  made,  he  said  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  opinion  of  this  latter  concerning  the 
real  presence.  Luther  defied  in  a  contempt- 
uous way  Carlostadius  to  write  against  tne 
doctrine,  promising  him  a  florin  of  gold  to 
undertake  it.  He  Anns  the  money  on  the 
table,  Carlostadius  took  it  up ;  they  shook 
hands  and  mutually  promised  fair  play.  Lu- 
ther drank  to  the  Iiealth  of  his  opponent  and 
to  the  fine  work  he  undertook  to  produce, 
and  in  return,  was  pledged  in  a  bumper.  On 
parting  however,  Luther  expressed  the  hope 
of  hving  to  see  his  opponent  broken  on  the 
wheel ;  and  Carlostaaius  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  praying  that  Luther  might  break 
his  neck  before  he  left  town.  LuUier  com- 
plains that  it  was  by  the  procuration  of  Car- 
lostadius he  was  pelted  with  stones  and  near- 
ly smothered  with  filth  at  entering  Orlemond. 
Luther,  however,  subsequently  discovered, 
that  his  opponent  thodgh  driven  from  Saxo- 
ny had  found  help  in  Switzerland,  whither  he 
retired.  There  Zuinglius,  former  pastor  of 
Zurich,  and  CEcolampadius,  ably  sustained 
him :  and  Lather  declared  that  he  despaired 
of  the  salvation  of  Zuinfflius,  not  only  for 
denying  the  doctrine  of  Christ  respecting  the 
BAcrament,  but  also  for  proclaiming  that  hea- 
thens were  in  heaven. 

Carlostadius  some  time  after,  sought  a  re- 
conciliation with  Luther,  for  his  own  conve- 
nience, and  to  effect  it,  assured  him  that  what 
he  wrote  concerning  the  Eucharist  was  not 
by  way  of  teaching  or  deciding,  but  of  ex- 
unining  and  proposing  difficulties. 

All  this  and  more  was  previous  to  1630, 
hot  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  trace  the 
differences  of  opinion  to  their  source,  and  in 
doing  so,  Rev.  Sir,  we  discover  that  these 
men  styled  *♦  Reformers"  did  indeed,  as  you 
^orm  us,  reject  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
*j*tion  Mnthout  being  able  to  agree  amongst 
wemeelves  what  they  should  substitute  in  its 


stead.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were 
very  anxious  to  come  to  an  agreement ;  nor 
does  their  process  of  inquiry  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  evangelical.  It  is  quite  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  exhibit  any  more  of  the 
history  until  we  come  to  the  year  1630.  It 
suflices  to  say  that  they  contradicted  each 
other  and  could  not  preach  truth,  for  truth  is 
single. 

From  your  9th  paragraph  it  would  appear 
to  the  otherwise  uninformed  reader,  that  the 
» Reformers  presented  only  one  confession  of 
faith  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  In  making 
thia  remark,  I  am  far  from  imputing  to  you 
any  design  of  concealment,  but  I  wish  to  state 
the  fact,  that  besides  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sion, whuih  alone  you  notice,  and  wluoh,  by 
eminence,  is  known  as  the  *^  Confession  of 
Augsburg,**  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  teach- 
es the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  Uiere 
were  two  others  presented,  viz.~-one  called 
the  Confession  of  Strasburg,  or  of  the  four 
towns,  because  it  was  presented  in  the  names 
of  Strasburg,  Meidlngen,  Lindau  and  Con- 
stance, then  four  towns  of  the  empire ;  and 
a  third,  [whichl  was  presented  in  tiie  name 
of  Zuingiius,  who  though  not  belonffinff  to 
the  empire,  nor  subject  to  the  Diet,  haa  his 
confession  sent  thither.  Both  the  latter  con- 
fessions denied  the  real  presence  by  pro- 
claiming  only  the  figurative  meaning  to  be 
intended  in  the  words  of  Christ.  The  four 
towns  refused  to  sign  the  Augsburff  Confes- 
sion, precisely  because  of  its  lOth  article, 
which  regarded  the  Sacrament  of  the  Euchi^ 
rist,  and  their  confession  was  drawn  up  by 
Bucer,  who  vainly  sought  to  approximate  the 
diflerin^  parties ;  but  the  contradiction  was 
too  plain,  and  each  regarded  the  ^rror  of  the 
party  to  be  fatal.  Zuinglius  would  not  equi- 
vocate ;  he  gave  a  plain  and  open  exhibition 
of  his  opposition  to  the  then  Lutheran  opm- 
ion  of  the  real  presence. 

Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in 
asserting  that  even  at  this  period  of  June, 
1630,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were 
^  clearly  defined,**  they  were  also  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Eucharist  clearly  at  variance,  and 
irreconcilable,  and  if  the  Iteformers  '<  agreed 
in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia* 
tion,  they  unfortunately  differed  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  ihsy  should  substitute  in  its 
stead.**  Surely,  Rev.  Sur,  you  will  not  call 
this  ^'  clearly  defining  the  doctrines  of  Christ" 
And,  though  three  centuries  have  elapsed, 
the  difficulty  still  remains.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  previous  to  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  the  lUformers  had  not 
themselves  ascertained  what  the  Saviour  had 
revealed  upon  the  subject;  and  you  very 
fairly  say  that  '*  in  their  peculiar  views  there 
may  be  traced  consideraole  shades  of  differ- 
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ence,  as  well  as  obscurity."  Yet,  Rev.  Sir, 
yon  say  that  at  thk  period  *^  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  can  be  said  to  have  been 
clearly  defined,"  and  you  taunt  Roman  Cath- 
olics with  an  absurdity  which  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  expose  by  serious  argument ! 

I  have  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  on  the  Eucharist, .  was  not 
that  of  all  the  Reformers  in  1630.  For, 
thoi^h  it  was  subscribed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Lutheran  party,  its  tenth  article  was  not 
received  by  the  four  imperial  cities,  nor  by 
Zuinglius,  nor  by  his  followers. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  this  tenth  arti- 
cle. And  here  indeed.  Rev.  Sir,  a  difficulty 
presents  itself  which  I  cannot  overcome. — 
Where  shall  I  find  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
confession  itself?  "IDiere  are  many  copies, 
but  they  differ  materially  from  each  other, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  which  of  them  is 
authentic.  Even  of  this  tenth  article,  there 
are  various  readings.  We  have  one  piece  of 
evidence  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  (p.  728,) 
which,  I  am  inclined  to  beteve,  you  \\ill  admit 
to  be  good  Lutheran  authority ;  it  says  "  li  was 
then  expressly  designed  to  reject  the  error 
of  the  Sacramentarians,  wheat  the  same  time 
presented  their  own  particular  Confession  of 
Augsburg" — that  is  the  confession  of  the 
four  cities  and  that  of  Zuinglius,  who  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  which 
denial  Osiander  and  his  colleagues  designate 
to  be  error.  We  have  from  a  variety  of  other 
sources  abundant  evidence  that  the  tenth 
article  was  specially  framed  to  sustain  tl^ 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  in  the  holy  sacrament  oi*  the  Eu- 
charist 

In  the  Geneva  collection  we  have  the  tenth 
article  as  it  was  printed  at  Wittenberg  in 
1640,  in  presence  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
the  first  the  leader  under  whose  auspices  the 
second  wrote  that  document  In  that  copy 
it  is  said,  that  **'  with  the  bread  and  wine,  tne 
bodv  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  truly  ffiven 
to  those  who  partake  of  the  supper."  In  an- 
other copy  in  the  same  collection,  and  of 
equal  alleged  authenticity  as  the  former,  and 
with  this  additional  cvcumstance  in  its  &vor, 
that  it  aprrees  with  the  copy  found  in  the 
Book  or  Concord,  there  is  no  mention  of 
bread  and  wine,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Pro- 
testants ^  believe  that  the  body  and  blood 
are  truly  distiibuted  to  those  who  eat ;  and 
disapprove  those  who  teach  th«  contrary." 
Now,  Rev.  Sir,  the  first  of  these  g^ves  us  uie 
doctrine  of  consubstantiatlon  the  second  is 
favorable  to  transabstantiation,  but  declares 
plainlv  against  the  sacramentarian  principle. 
Which  of  them  is  the  authentic  article  1 

You  are  aware.  Rev.  Sir,  that  the  Book  of 
Concord  also  contains  the  apology  or  defence 


of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  written  by  that 
same  Melancthon,  who  drew  up  the  confes- 
sion itself:  and  in  this  we  have  the  phraseo^ 
logy  of  the  tenth  article.  ^  In  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
truly  and  substantially  present,  and  are  truly 
given  together  with  the  things  that  are  seen, 
Uiat  is  with  the  bread  and  wine,  to  ^ose  who 
receive  the  sacrament"  This  appears  to  be 
plain,  distinct  consubstantiadon;  but,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  following,  taken  from  the 
sam^  Book  of  Concord  ?  (ApoL  Ccftf.  Aug. 
Cone.  p.  167.)  "  The  article  of  the  supper  is 
thus  taught  firom  the  word  of  Godwin  the  Augs- 
burg Confession :  that  the  true  body  and  Uie 
true  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  truly  present, 
distributed  and  received  in  the  holy  supper, 
under «the  species  of  bread  and  wine ;  and 
those  are  disapproved  of  who  teach  the  con- 
trary."— Now,  it  is  plain  to  any  person  who 
maturely  examines  the  expressions  and  is 
capable  of  judging  of  them,  that  a  Catholic 
could  lawfully,  so  mr  as  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  word  is  concerned,  without  hesitation 
subscribe  this  latter  declaration ; — and  the 
French  translation  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, printed  at  Frankfort  in  1678,  conforms 
in  the  tenth  article  fdllv  to  this  form.  Now, 
Sir,  though  I  agree  with  you  in  the  assertion 
that  all  the  persons,  whom  you  call  reform- 
ers, did  unite  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  yet  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  admit  that  in  the  Confession  as 
presented  to  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  June, 
1630,  wherein,  ^  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  clearly  defined,"  they  did  declare 
transubstantiation  to  be  enroneons  doctrine, 
but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  authen- 
tic copy  of  the  Confession  taught  this  very 
doctrine  in  the  words  last  given. 

I  shall  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
caused  greater  men  and  better  critics  than  I 
can  pretend  to  be,  to  hold  to  this  opinion. 

In  the  iirst  place,  Hospinian  states  distmct- 
ly  that  this  last  is  the  exact  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and  I  scarcely  ikdvk  you  will  e^msider 
an  historian  of  your  own  per^  and  a  writer 
of  such  note  therein,  an  authority  to  be  easily 
rejected  on  such  a  point  He  states  that  the 
article  was  thus  printed  in  1630,  in  MHtten- 
berg,  under  the  inspection  of  Luther  and  of 
Melancthon.  He  states  that  it  was  subse- 
quently chanced,  because  it  too  openly  favor- 
ed the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion. Hence  we  see  it  diflferently  printed  in 
that  same  place  under  the  eyes  of  tnose  same 
persons,  ten  years  later. 

When  the  Confession  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor  he  engaged  some  Catholic  divines 
to  write  its  refritation.  Now  Sceidan  and  Me- 
lancthon as  well  as  others  of  your  writers 
I  have  always  proclaimed  that  uie  Catholics 
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never  contradicted  the  tenth  article;  nor 
would  they  if  it  was  expressed  in  this  way 
that  is  testified  by  Hospinian. 

Without  goinfi^  &rther  into  the  evidence 
that  could  l^  adduced  to  sustain  this  proposi- 
tion, I  think  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  this 
confession  which  "  cleany  defined"  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  in  1530,  did  not 
reject,  in  its  tenth  article,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  If  this,  Rev.  Sir,  was 
really  the  case,  we  poor  credulous  Catholics, 
who  are  incapable  of  deciding  between  truth 
and  error,  wul  have  men  whom  you  consider 
very  respectable  as  our  companions  in  ab- 
surdity!! I  acknowledge  it  to  be  equally 
true  that  in  their  own  writings,  they  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, — ^but,  Rev. 
Sir,  this  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  they 
teach,  and  m  which  that  confession  teaches 
contradictions.  It  is  a  little  curious  also, 
that  the  princes  and  states  that  subscribed  the 
Book  of  Concord  in  1580,  when  they  give 
to  the  world  quite  a  different  reading,  not 
only  of  this  tenth  article  but  of  other  parts 
of  the  confession,  do  not  venture  to  afiurm 
and  testify,  that  what  is  there  given  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  ori^;inal ;  but  merely  affirm 
and  testify,  that,  '^havmg  compared  it  with  the 
archives  of  their  predecessors  and  those  of  the 
empire,  they  found  the  copy  to  be  wholly  and 
throughout  cfthe  same  seme^  with  the  LAtm 
and  (^rman  originals." 

In  the  apology  for  the  Confession,  drawn 
up  by  Metancuion,  we  have  an  explanation 
still  more  clear  and  [Hrecise,  statins  that  in 
the  sacramenty  Christ  was  **  corporeally  given 
to  us," — affirming  that  this  was  the  **  ancient 
and  common"  belief^  not  only  of  the  Ro- 
man, but  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  quoting 
in  proof  thereof,  passages  of  the  liturgieB, 
and  the  very  words  of  Theophylact,  Archmsh- 
op  of  Bulgaria,  that  the  bread  is  truly  changed 
into  flesh. 

Zninglius  plainly  contradicting  the  Luthe- 
ran doctrine  of  real  and  substantial  and 
corporal  presence,  wrote  in  his  confession 
that  Christ  was  really,  and  substantially  and 
corporally  present  in  heaven,  and  could  be  no 
where  else  since  the  ascension.  Bucer,  who 
equivocated  and  quibbled,  endeavored  to  hold 
with  both  sides,  at  length  found  that  he  was 
trusted  by  neither;  and  most  of  the  towns 
that  sustamed  his  confession,  returned  to  the 
Lutheran  belief  of  the  real  presence.  Thus 
the  line  of  distinction  was  plainly  and  finally 
drawn  between  those  who  hela  that  Christ 
was  really  and  substantially  present,  and 
those  who  held  that  he  was  not,  but  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  only  figures  of  his  ab- 
tent  body  and  blood.  Or  the  former,  the 
Catholics  believed  that  at  the  consecration, 
the  substance  of  the  elements  gave  place  to 


that  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which 
new  substance  retained  the  appearance  of 
that  which  had  passed  away,  and  therefore 
tliere  happened  a  transition  of  substance 
without  any  change  of  appearance, — ^the  new 
substance,  by  the  power  of  God,  producing 
the  same  impression  on  the  senses  of  the  be- 
holder or  of  the  receiver,  as  if  the  old  sub- 
stance still  continued  there ;  and  this  is  tran- 
substantiation, or  [the  production  of]  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine.- 

The  other,  or  Lutheran  division,  who  held 
the  real  and  substantial  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  generally  stated  that  the 
body  and  blood  were  really  in  the  sacrament, 
together  with  the  bread  and  wine,  which  latter 
substance  alone  produced  any  impression  up- 
on the  senses ;  and  this  was  consuostantiation, 
or  the  one  substance  beinff  present  with  tiie 
other.  The  Lutherans  had  various  modes  of 
explaining  the  manner  of  this  presence,  nor 
were  they  all  agreed  as  to  whether  Christ 
was  present  only  at  the  moment  of  receiving 
or  of  using  the  sacrament,  or  firom  the  mo- 
ment of  consecration.  For  instance,  suppose 
the  consecration  to  take  place  half  an  hour 
before  the  eating :  some  said  that  the  body 
was  present  firom  the  moment  of  consecration, 
and  continued  so  during  the  half  hour  which 
intervened  up  to  the  moment  of  communion; 
but  others  said  that  it  became  present  only 
at  the  moment  of  eating. 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  early 
Lutherans  and  ZijjnglianSy  who  were  both 
Protestants,  was  greater  than  that  between 
those  Lutherans  and  the  Catholics.  I  regret. 
Rev.  Sir,  that  the  statement  of  this  fact  gives 
you  pain  or  offence,  but  neither  of  us  can 
deny  its  truth,  of  which  I  intend  to  supply 
my  readers  with  more  ample  evidence.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  since  that  period,  very 
great  bodies  of  the  Lutherans  have  gone  over 
to  the  Zumglian  opinion,  but  originally  all 
Lutherans  opposed  the  Zuinglians  or  Sacra- 
mentarians. 

I  have,  I  believe,  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  first  Protestants,  viz.  Luther  and  his  co- 
temporaries,  condemned  the*^  Catholics  as 
being  in  error,  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  before  they  had  themselves 
discovered  what  they  would  fix  upon  as  the 
ori^nal  doctrine.  And  from  the  period  of 
then*  separation  to  the  present  day,  it  is  a 
notorious  fact,  that  they  have  no  certainty 
upon  the  subject  The  attempt  to  learn  their 
doctrine  upon  this  point,  from  the  Confession 
of  Augsburff,  in  which  you  state  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  were  '*  clearly 
defined,"  would  baffle  human  ingenuity ;  and 
even  did  we  ascertain  the  exact  words  of  the 
original  document,  it  would  not  in  this  coun- 
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tiT  be  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  doctrine 
or  tlie  Evangelical  Lntheran  Church,  be- 
cauae  even  its  ministers  **  only  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
word  of  God  are  tauffht  in  a  manner  substan- 
tially correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession :"  and  we  should  first 
be  assur^that  the  belief  respecting  the  Eu- 
charist **  is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  wofd 
of  God.** — ^Who  is  to  decide  this  ?  And,  next 
who  is  to  ascertain  and  decide  when  there 
is  a  **  substantial  incorrectness,*'  or  deviation 
from  the  doctrinal  article  of  the  confession  ? 

This  uncertainty,  Rev.  Sir,  famishes  an 
exceedingly  safe  ground  of  retreat,  and  I  trust 
that  as  you  have  linked  me  to  your  Hinkel- 
ites,  I  will  not  act  improperly  in  drawing 
them  and  myself  within  its  shelter,  notwith- 
standing your  effort  to  keep  us  out  and  to 
cover  us  with  your  contempt 
I  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston^  8,  C,  Feb,%  1838. 

LETTER  in. 
To  the  Rev,  John  Bachman,  D,  Z>.,  d^ 

Rev.  Sir, — ^I  have  1.  developed  tne  truth 
of  your  statement  (paragraph  36,)  **That 
though  the  Reformers  agreed  in  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  they  could  not 
agree  what  to  substitute  in  its  stead."  2.  In 
doing  this,  I  have  shown  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause they  had  ascertained  the  doctrine  of 
the  Redeemer,  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  3.  That  at  the  present 
day  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult, 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  precise  doctrine, 
touching  the  Eucharist,  contained  in  the  10th 
article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  de- 
livered to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  4.  That 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  this  Confession 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  5.  That  Bucor  did  not 
at  the  period  of  making  his  Confession  agree 
with  the  Lutherans  on  this  point.  6.  That 
Zuinglius  and  his  followers  were  in  open 
and  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  Luther- 
ans upon  the  question  of  the  real  presence. 
And,  7,  that  the  Luthemns  then  held  at  all 
events,  the  truth  of  the  real,  substantial  and 
corporeal  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  sa^ 
crament  of  the  Eucharist  or  Lord's  Supper, 
as  distinctly  as  Catholics  do,  though  they 
differed  from  Catholics  as  to  the  mode  of 
that  presence,  as  they  said  it  was  not  by 
transubstantiation. 

I  now  proceed  to  ascertain,  as  precisely  as 
I  can,  the  teaching  of  the  Sacramentanans 
or  adherents  of  Zuinglius  on  this  subject 

In  the  first  place,  they  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence,  and  one  may  naturally 
be  led  to  suppose  their  opuiion  would  be 


expressed  by  the  simple  statement,  **That 
when  a  blessing  was  pronounced  over  the 
bread  and  wine,  we  were  led  in  receiving 
them,  to  recollect  that  Christ  died  for  us, 
and  so  loved  us  that  we  may  hope  for  par- 
don of  our  sins  through  his  merits,  and,  that 
he  ordained  this  rite  of  eating  bread  and 
drinking  wine,  as  a  token  of  that  love,  and 
a  memorial  by  means  of  which  we  might  be 
excited  to  that  hope."  This,  Sur,  would  be 
plain,  intelligible  language,  adapted  to  the 
most  humble  capacity.  But  this  would  not 
satisfy  the  Zuin^lians.  They  found,  as  La- 
ther told  them,  that  the  scriptural  expressions 
were  too  strong  and  too  full,  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  here  prescribed:  they  found 
that  all  Christendom  had  always  looked  up- 
on its  most  mysterious  rite  to  be  that  con- 
nected with  the  Eucharist  or  Lord's  Sum)er: 
— but  here,  there  was  no  mystoiy.  They 
were  placed  in  a  difficulty,  from  which  they 
could  not  well  extricate  themselves ;  but  to 
combat  which,  they  had  recourse  to  phrases 
that  often  appeared  to  admit  the  tru^  of  the 
real  presence ;  and  when  pressed  upon  this 
result,  they  sought  to  explain  away  the  force 
of  those  very  phrases,  and  to  show  that  they 
meant  nothing.  In  simple  language.  Rev. 
Sir,  they  appeared  not  only  to  be  contradict- 
in£f  themselves,  but  scarcely  to  understand 
what  they  said  or  what  thev  wrote  upon  the 
subject  This  you  well  describe  in  para- 
graph 36,  when  you  tell  us,  *^  All  had  their 
peculiar  views,  in  which  may  be  traced  con- 
siderable shades  of  difference,  as  well  as  of 
obscurity."  Nor  will  you  blame  me,  if,  after 
having  read  your  o^ti  Sermon,  with  as  much 
attention  as  I  was  capable  of  bestowing  up- 
on  aiiy  production,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture 
what  is  your  own  belief  upon  the  nature  of 
this  sacrament  Thus  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  investigation  and  reflection  of  three  cen- 
turies have  not  taken  away  the  shades  of 
difference  *nor  diminished  Uie  obscurity  of 
your  writers  on  this  subject 

In  his  Confession  delivered  at  Augsburg, 
Zuinglius  declared,  **  That  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  after  his  ascension,  was  no  where  else 
but  in  heaven,  nay,  could  be  no  where  else : 
that  truly  in  the  supper  it  was,  as  it  were, 
present  by  the  contemplation  of  faith,  and 
not  really  or  by  its  essence."  Yet  in  a  letter 
that  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  he  admits  that 
there  is  present  a  sacramentid  body,  but  not 
a  natural  and  substantial  body.  I  know 
not,  Rev.  Sir,  whether  you  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  I  am,  for  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  a  body  which  is  not 
substantial.  I  can  clearly  perceive  that  a 
body  may  be  substantial  and  sacramental, 
though  not  in  its  natural  mode  of  existence, 
but  1  can  not  conceive  what  is  the  idea  in- 
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tended  to  be  expressed  by  a  body  not  wb- 
staniial ;  for  I  do  not  know  what  a  body  is, 
if  it  be  not  a  substance.  It  is  quite  another 
question,  to  consider  what  arc  the  properties 
of  that  substance.  Yet  the  words  of  Zum- 
glius  are,  sptMking  of  the  Protestants  by 
whom  he  was  opposed,  that  is,  of  Luther 
and  his  adherents,  that  in  the  Supper  they 
would  have  **a  natural  and  substantial  body,^' 
he  **  a  sacramental  body."  However,  he  sub- 
sequently  sent  another  confession  of  faith  to 
Francis  I,  in  which  he  explains  **  This  is  my 
body,"  to  mean  ^  a  symbolical,  mystical  and 
sacramental  body,"  ^  a  body  by  denomination 
and  signification,"  to  use  an  illustration  of 
his  own,  ^  just  as  a  queen  showing  among 
her  jewels,  her  nuptial  ring,  says  this  is  my 
king^  that  is,  the  ring  of  the  kinff  my  hus- 
band wherewith  he  espoused  me.^  Indeed, 
Sir,  it  is  a  mighty  quaint  expression,  and 
only  one  of  many  very  curious  specimens, 
an  abundance  of  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  those  gentlemen.  In  plain 
truth,  Zuinfflius  prockmied  that  Luther  was 
guilty  of  a  fatal  error  in  teaching  that  Christ 
was  re^ly,  substantially  and  corporeally  pre- 
sent in  tne  Eucharist;  because  he  was  not 
so  present  That  the  supper  contained  no 
substance  save  those  of  bread  and  wine. 
Still  Luther  and  his  associates  pressed  Zuin- 
glins  with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  and 
be,  in  the  effort  to  escape  from,  bis  oppo- 
nents, wrote  and  said  those  curious  things 
which  I  cannot  understand,  and  which  you 
have  not  even  attempted  to  explain,  but  of 
which  you  avow  that  they  have  considerable 
obscurity. 

You  are  aware,  Rev.  Sir,  of  what  occurred 
in  15:19,  at  the  Conference  of  Marpurg,  but 
as  all  my  readers  may  not  be  as  deeply  read 
as  you  are,  in  the  history  of  your  cnuroh,  I 
shall  briefly  allude  to  it 

Very  soon  after  the  gentlemen  who  are 
dignified  with  the  name  of  **Reformers^"  ob- 
tained the  present  more  usual  appellation, 
from  protesting  against  the  decree  of  the 
Diet  of  Spires  in  162a,  Philip,  hmdgrave  of 
Hesse,  procured  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Mar- 
purg, for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  in  a  con- 
ference, the  differences  by  which  the  "Pro- 
testants" were  estranged  from  each  other. 
Luther,  Osiander  and  Melancthon,  were  on 
one  aide,  apparently  in  harmony;  and  on  the 
other  side,  were  Zuinfflius,  OEiColampadius, 
and  Bucer.  In  &ct,  the  whole  conference, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  an  altercation  be- 
tween Luther  and  Zuin^lius ;  chiefly,  ujfK)n 
the  nature  of  the  Euchanst ;  Luther  plainly 
maintAininff  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
and  Zuinglius  as  openly  denying  it  When 
Zninglius  and  his  companions  found  that 
Luther  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to 


favor  the  figurative  sense,  for  which  they 
contended;  Uiey  begged  to  be,  at  least,  con- 
sidered  as  brethren:  Luther  replied,  **What 
fraternity  do  you  ask  of  me,  ii  you  persist 
in  your  belief:  it  is  evident  you  doubt  its 
truth,  since  you  ask  to  be  admitted  as  breth- 
ren by  those  who  reject  it"  They  then 
asked  mutual  charity.  Luther  promised  such 
charity  as  was  due  to  enemies,  not  to  those 
of  the  same  communion.  **  They  were  in- 
dignant," says  Luther,  **to  find  themselves 
treated  as  heretics."  From  this .  account. 
Rev.  Sur,  given  by  Luther  himself,  (Ep,  ad 
Jen,  Prcep,  Bremen^)  we  find  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  an  unimportant  difference.  And 
this  was  five  years  after  the  scene  of  the 
Black  Bear  in  Jena. 

Hence  it  was,  that  the  adherents  of  Zuin- 
glius and  Bucer,  in  the  next  year,  excited  to 
the  tenth  article  of  the  Confession  oi^  Augs- 
burg,  and  as  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
sign  with  that  exception,  withheld  their  sig* 
natures  and  presented  their  own  confessions. 
Zuinglius,  therefore,  was  considered  by  Lu- 
ther to  be  in  a  lost  state,  and  Zuinglius  pro- 
claimed Luther,  upon  this  head,  not  fnaeed 
^'to  differ  less  iroM  the  Romish  Church  than 
the  other  ProtesHts,"  but  to  teach  a  greater 
absurdity  than  the  Catholics  did. 

I  have  now,  Rev.  Sir,  shown  that  both  Lu- 
ther and  Zuinglius  could  not  teach  the  truth, 
for  they  taught  contradictions.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  the  subsequent  efforts  for  pro- 
curing a  reconciliation^ — and  the  first  I  snail 
exhibit  Bucer,  who  in  his  confession,  whilst  he 
desired  to  be  considered  holding  with  Zuin- 
glius, really  seemed  to  approach  nearer  to  Lu- 
ther. At  all  events  he  contrived  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  any  word  denying  the  real 
presence,  though  he  refhsed  to  subscribe 
the  10th  article  of  the  Lutheran  Confession. 
The  following  are  among  his  expressions  in 
the  Confession  of  Strasburg :  **  When  Chris- 
tians repeat  the  supper*  which  Jesus  Christ 
made  l)efore  his  death,  in  the  manner  that 
he  instituted  it,  he  ffives  them  by  the  sacra- 
ments, his  true  body  and  blooit  to  eat  and 
drink,  truly  to  be  the  food  and  drink  of  our 
souls."  So  far  then  as  this  expression  goes, 
even  a  Catholic  would  subscribe  it, — ^Bucer, 
however,  was  most  fertile  in  devices,  and  in- 
genious in  equivocation.  Under  the  pretext 
of  moderation  and  humility,  he  avoids  any  ex- 
plicit and  plain  declaration,  but  adds,  ''Keep- 
ing themselves  at  a  distance  from  all  dispute 
and  ail  curious  and  superfluous  inquiry,  they 
bring  back  their  mind  to  that  only  which  pro- 
fits, and  by  which  our  Saviour  was  alone  re- 
gaided,  to  wit,  that  feeding  on  him  we  may 
live  in  him  and  by  him."  Still  further  they 
declare,  **  Thev  are  calumniated  when  they 
are  accused'  of  changing  the  words  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  of  mutilfttiog  liiem  by  human  in* 
terpretatioDs,  or  of  adimnistering  nothing  in 
their  supper  but  bread  and  wine,  or  of  des- 
pising uie  Lord's  Supper ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  exhort  the  iaithful  to  give  ear  to 
the  words  of  the  Lord  with  a  simple  faith  by 
rejecting  all  false, comments  and  all  human 
inventions,  and  by  adhering  closely  to  the 
sense  of  the  words,  without  nesitating  in  any 
way ;  finally  by  receiving  the  sacraments  for 
the  food  of  their  souls." 

This,  Rev.  Sir,  is  as  good  a  specimen  as 
can  be  easily  found,  of  saying  nothing  in 
many  words,  and  this  too,  is  the  origin  of  a 
system  which  has  widely  diffused  itself. 

We  shall  subsequently  see  what  Luther 
and  Melancthon  said  of  it 

Zuinglius  fell,  sword  in  hand,  in  no  rear- 
ward put  of  the  Protestant  host,  in  the  war 
which  unfortunately  was  kindled  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land :  (Ecolampadius  soon  after  died,  some 
say  of  grief;  but  Luther  informs  us  (Trad, 
de  abrog.  Miss,)  that  he  was  beaten  to  death 
hy  the  Devil.  The  peace  of  Nuremberaf  gave 
Uermany  some  repose^  but  the  Lul£erana 
were  equally  averse  as  were  flie  Catholics 
to  admit  ^e  Zuinglians  iflbs  benefits.  The 
elector,  John  Fr<^erick,  refused  to  admit 
them  into  the  Protestant  league,  until  they 
would  agree  with  Luther  in  tiae  article  of  the 
real  presence.  Bucer  undertook  the  nego- 
tiation. He  exphiined  and  equivocated  until 
he  adopted  the  very  w^ords  of  Luther,  and 
said,  that  heretofore  they  had  not  understood 
each  other,  that  they  quarrelled  about  words 
only. 

Luther,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus  de- 
ceived ;  he  said  the  Sacramentarians  ^  made 
a  devilish  game  with  our  Lord's  words.** 
Melancthon  said,  **  The  presence  which  Bu- 
oer  admits  is  but  a  presence  in  word  and  a 
presence  of  virtue.  But  we  require  a  pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  blood,  and  not  of  their 
virtue.  If  this  body  of  Jesus  Christ  be  no 
where  else  but  in  heaven,  and  is  not  with  the 
bread,  nor  in  the  bread,— if  finally,  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Eucharist,  but  m  the  con- 
templation of  liuth,  it  is  nothing  but  an  ima- 
ginary presence." — (Ep.  MeL  apud  Hosp, 
1630.) 

The  Protestants  of  Basil  sent  out  their 
Confession  in  1632,  in  which,  though  evi- 
dently denying  the  real  presence,  yet  they 
tell  us  that  **  our  souls  are  nourished  with  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  by  a  true 
fiuth."  This,  R43V.  Sir,  may  be  intelligible  to 
vou,  but  I  avow  my  inability  to  understand 
it  Those  of  Zuridi,  reproached  Bucer  for 
asserting  that  it  was  only  a  verbal  difference. 

Bucer  continued  to  approximate  to  Luther, 
and  at  length  they  appear  in  1636  to  have 


been  reconciled  by  the  granting  to  Luther 
the  six  articles  in  the  comerence  at  Witten- 
berg, on  the  part  of  Bucer  and  the  ministers 
who  represented  the  German  Sacramenta- 
rians. 
The  Agreement  €f  Wittenberg  and  Us  Six 

Artides. 

1.  **  That  according  to  the  words  of  St 
Irenaus,  the  Eucharist  consistB  of  two  things ; 
the  one  terrestrial,  and  the  other  celestial: 
and  by  consequence,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  Uuly  and  substantially  pre- 
sent, ghren,  and  received  with  the  bread  and 
wine.*^ 

2.  **  That,  althou^  they  had  rejected  tran- 
substantiation,  and  did  not  believe  that  the 
bodv  of  Jesus  Christ  was  contained  locally 
in  the  bread,  or  had  with  the  bread  any  union 
of  long  continuance  out  of  the  use  of  the 
sacrament,  it  ought,  however,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  bread  was  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  br  a  sacramental  union ;  that  is,  that 
the  breaa  being  present,  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  at  the  same  time  present,  and 
truly  giveiL*' 

3.  They  add,  however,  **  That  out  of  the 
use  of  the  sacrament,  whilst  it  is  kept  in  the 
dborium,  or  shown  in  processions,  they  be- 
lieve it  is  not  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ." 

4.  They  concluded  by  saymg,  "'  That  this 
mstitution  of  the  sacrament  has  its  force  in 
the  Church,  and  depends  not  <hi  the  worthi- 
ness or  unwortiiiness  of  the  minister,  nor  of 
him  who  receives." 

6.  *^  That  as  for  the  unworthy,  who,  ac- 
cording to  St  Paul,  truly  eat  the  sacrament 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  truly 
presented  to  them,  and  they  truly  receive  dieriL 
when  the  words  of  Cluws  institution  are 
observed.** 

6.  **  That  however  they  take  it  to  their 
judgment,**  as  says  the  same  St  Paul,  **'  be- 
cause they  abuse  the  sacrament,  by  taking  it 
without  repentance,  and  without  JaitL^ 

Bucer,  however,  found  a  way  of  escape, 
(Bueer  DecL  Cane  ViL)  by  proclaiming  to 
his  party  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  faith, 
and  that  they  who  received  Jesus  Christ 
truly  in  the  sacrament,  without  fidth,  uid  to 
their  damnation,  were  those  who  had  not  a 
saving  faith,  thouffh  they  had  a  faith  wrhich 
could  not  benefit  them.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
attempt  any  expbination,  I  only  record  a  fact 
Calvin  knew  Bucer  well,  when  he  writes  of 
hun,  (Ep.  Cdlv,  p.  60)  ^  There  was  nothing 
so  emoarrassed,  so  ambiguous,  so  intricate, 
in  even  Bucer  himself.''  But  Bucer  was  not 
the  onlv  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  could 
act  in  this  way,  Calvin  gives  him  a  compan- 
ion. Writing  {Ep.  p.  88,)  of  the  attempt 
made  at  Ratisbon,  in  1641,  to  reconcile  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  he  says,  "Melancthon 
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and  Buoer  coHu>oBed,  <»i  transabstantiatioii, 
equivoeal  and  aeceitful  forms  of  faith,  in  or- 
der, if  possible,  to  satisfy  their  adversaries 
without  the  concession  of  any  thing.** 

At  Wittenberg,  still  one  point  remained, 
upon  which  there  was  for  some  time  no 
agreement  to  satisfy  both  parties;  Bncer 
acunitted  the  real  presence  at  the  communion 
as  in  art  2,  but  as  in  art  3,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  say  that  out  of  use  (that  is,  not 
at  communion)  the  Eucharist  is  not  the  body 
of  Christ  Luther  at  this  Yery  time  had  the 
sacrament  out  of  use,  adored,  as  being  the 
really  present  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Qirist 
To  reconcile  this  difficulty  a  concession  was 
made  by  Bucer  and  accepted  by  Luther,  as 
in  art  2,  ^  that  the  body  had  not  with  the 
bread  any  long  continuance  and  unian^  out  of 
the  use  of  the  sacrament **  It  is  not  my  task 
to  reconcile  this  clause  of  the  2d  to  tiie  3d 
article,  nor  to  answer  the  question,  ^  what  is 
the  duration  of  this  not  long  continuance  f* 
SuflSee  it  to  say,  tiiat  both  parties  celebrate^ 
the  supper  together  in  token  of  amement 

Bueer  in  vain  endeavored  to  bring  the 
Swiss  over  to  this  union;  but  three  of  the 
towns  for  which  he  drew  up  the  Confession 
of  Strasburg,  became  Lutheran,  and  adopted 
the  opinion  of  the  real  presence.  Melanc- 
thon,  however,  now  beffan  to  incline  to  the 
Yery  opinion  from  which  Bncer  appeared  to 
recede.  How  truly  did  you  write,  Kev.  Sir, 
*^  whilst  however,  all  the  Reformers  agreed 
in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  they  unfortunately  differed  among  them- 
selvet*''  You  might  almost  add  *  and  each 
with  himself,  **  as  to  what  they  should  mbsti- 
tule  in  its  stead!"  Luther,  Melanethon,  Cal- 
vin, Zuin^us,  and  others,  all  had  their  pe* 
culiar  views,  m  whk$h  there  may  be  traced 
considerable  shades  of  difference  as  well  as 
of  obscurity! 

I  am  not'disposed  to  extend  my  observa- 
tions unnecessarily ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  re- 
marking in  this  place,  the  consistent  incon- 
sistency of  Bucer,  who  also  signed  a  Calvin- 
istic  confession  of  fiuth,  statinff  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  were  received  in  the  supper  was,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  therein  uniting  those  things 
that  were  separated  in  pbce. 

Bat  the  vear  1637  gives  us  a  new  confes- 
sion of  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans, 
who  assembled  at  Smalcald,  upon  occasion 
of  Pope  Paul  m  having  convoked  a  coun- 
cil Lather  was  not  sa^ed  with  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburff ;  nor  did  its  apology  or 
ckfence  by  Melancuon  sufficiently  meet  his 
views,  neither  dUd  he  think  the  Zuinglian 
errors  were  met  hi  a  sufficiently  explicit 
manner  upon  the  question  of  the  supper. 
Melanethon  says  that  Bucer  on  this  occasion 


expressed  himself  strongly  and  explicitly  in 
support  of  the  real  presence,  that  *^  he  satisfied 
even  ^ose  of  our  people  (the  Lutherans) 
who  were  the  most  difficult  to  be  pleased." 
And  in  the  sixth  article,  they  declare :  ^  As  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  ahar,  we  believe  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  the  true  body  and 
true  blood  of  our  Lord ;  and  are  not  only 
given  and  received  by  pious  Christians,  but 
also  by  the  impious." 

Hitherto  the  expresmons  were,  in  general, 
that  the  body  and  blood  were  really  present 
« in"  **  with"  or  «  under"  the  bread  and  wine, 
but  now  the  two  terms,  bread  and  body,  are 
identified.  I  make  no  comment  farther  than 
to  state,  that  the  expression  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  all  room  for  cavil 
or  B<^lustry  on  the  part  of  those,  who  whilst 
they  afieeted  to  agree  with  the  Lutherans, 
yet  sought  to  establish  only  a  mere  mohd 
or  figurative  presence.  In  his  smaller  cate- 
chism it  was  taught  that  the  body  was  ffiven 
under  the  bread ;  in  the  Urger  catechism  it 
is  said  to  be  given  in  the  bread  and  under 
the  bread ;  but  in  the  article  V>f  Smalcald, 
the  bread  is  declared  to  be  the  body. 

My  object  is  to  keep  fully  in  the  view  of 
m^  readers,  that  subsequently  to  the  ^  doc- 
trmes  of  the  Reformation"  having  been 
**  clearly  defined"  in  the«ouneil  of  Augsburg 
in  1630,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of 
Jesiis  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  or  supper,  was 
by  Luther  and  his  adherents,  consiaeTed  to 
be  so  fundamental,  that  they  refased  to  hold 
communion  witii  those  who  denied  its  truth. 
And  I  prefer  being  somewhat  tedious  to 
leaving  any  doubt  upon  this  subject.  I  am 
writing  for  those  who  are  not  so  deeply  read 
upon  Sie  subject  as  you  are ;  and  tiierefore  I 
enter  into  detail  upon/points  to  which,  if  I 
wrote  for  your  eye  alone,  I  need  only  advert. 

You  are  aware  that  in  1642,  after  much 
exertion,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  prevailed 
upon  Luther  to  aboliah  altogether,  in  the 
Cnurch  of  Wittenberg,  the  elevation  of  the 
sacrament  with  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  The 
Landgrave's  object  was,  to  try  and  obtain 
the  union  of  the  Swiss  Zuinglians  in  the 
confederation  of  Smalcald,  by  removing  some 
of  the  ceremonies  which  they  most  stronglv 
detested.  As  soon  as  the  abolition  took 
pUice,  the  Sacramentarians  triumphed  and 
proclaimed  that  Luther  was  now  giving  up 
the  doctrine  of  real  presence  and  coming  over 
to  an  understanding  with  them.  The  print- 
er who  had  for  sale,  subsequently,  however, 
to  this,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by 
Leo  of  Juda,  a  famous  Jew  who  embraced 
Zumglianism,  sent  to  Luther  from  Zurich  a' 
copy  of  the  worit  as  a  compliment  The 
lalwiss  kept  and  showed  the  letters  wluch  the 
bookseller  received  in  return  ttom  Luther, 
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forbidding  to  aend  an3rthing  to  him  from  the 
people  ofthat  place,  **  for  thev  were  damned 
men,  who  dragged  away  others  intp  hell; 
and  the  churches  could  no  longer  communi- 
cate with  them,  nor  consent  to  their  blasphe- 
mies, and  he  haid  resolved  to  oppose  them  by 
his  writings  and  his  prayers,  to  his  very  last 
iHreath."  ^ 

In  the'^year  1644,  he  published  his  *^  little 
Confession  of  Faith,''  in- which  he  styles  those 
who  adhered  to  Zuinglius  ^  mad-men,  blas- 
phemers, miserable  wretches,  damned  souls 
V  for  whom  it  is  po  longer  lawful  to  pra^  f  he 
declared  that  he  wouldnold  no  commumcation 
with  them  ^  by  letters,  nor  by  words,  nor  by 
works,''  until  they  would  confess  ^  that  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  was  the  Uue  natural 
body  of  our  Lord,  which  the  impious  and 
even  the  traitor  Judas  received  by  the  mouth, 
no  less  than  St  Peter  and  the  rest  who  were 
faithful."  He  also  states  that  the  Eucharist 
^  may  be  retained  with  piet^,  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  the  real  and  corporeal  presence  in  the 
bread,  since  by  this  action  the  priest  said, 
*  Behold  Christians  this  is  the  boay  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  was  given  for  you.' "  And  this 
was  two  years  after  he  had  abolished  the 
elevation.  In  the  year  1645,  in  his  Positions 
against  the  Doctors  of  Louvain,  he  calls  it 
^  the  adorable  sacrament."  This  expression 
caused  Calvin,  in  a  letter  to  Bucer,  to  declare 
of  Luther,  "  that  by  this  decision  he  had  rais- 
ed up  an  idol  in  God's  temple." 

Luther  died  on  the  18th  of  February  1646, 
and  within  less  than  a  month  previous  there- 
to, he  wrote  the  letter  from  which  I  shall 
make  my  last  extract  He  had  declared  that 
he  held  the  Zuinglians  to  be  heretics,  and 
shut  out  of  the  psde  of  God's  Church.  They 
had  called  him  an  unhappy  wretch ;  and  on 
the  26th  of  January  he  writes,  ^  They  have 
i^orded  me  a  great  occasion  of  pleasure.  I 
therefore,  the  most  unhappy  of  all  men,  es- 
teem  myself  happy  for  one  thing  only,  and 
covet  no  other  beatitude  than  that  of  the 
Psalmist  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  not 
been  in  the  council  of  the  Sacramentarians, 
and  hath  never  walked  in  the  wsy  of  the 
Zuinglians,  nor  sat  in  the  chair  of  those  of 
Zurich." 

I  believe.  Rev.  Sir,  I  have  now  fully  shown 
1.  that  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  doctrine 
regarding  the  Eucharist  existed  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death,  between  Luther  with  his 
adherents  on  the  one  side,  and  the  followers 
of  Zuinglius  on  the  other.  2.  That  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  was  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented by  the  adherents  of  Luther.  3.  That 
it  contained  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa\iour  in  the 
Eucharist. — L  That  this  was  the  reason 
why  the  Zuinglians  refused  to  sign  it    6. 


That,  therefore,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years 
alter  the  period  assigned  by  you  as  that 
when  ^'the  doctrines  of  the  Keformation" 
were  ^  clearly  defined  in  this  Confession,"  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  whose  declaration 
that  confession  was,  continued  to  be  that  of 
the  real  presence,  as  taught  by  Luther.  Now, 
Sir,  if,  as  ^ou  state,  (^r.  39,)  "*  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  word  of  God  are  taught 
in  a  manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doc- 
trinal articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession," 
the  belief  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucha- 
rist in  the  manner  in  which  all  who  held  to 
that  Confession  during  fifteen  years  after  its 
compilation,  and  amongst  whom  were  its 
compilers  themselves,  is  a  substantially  cor- 
rect, fundamental  article  of  the  word  of 
God. 

The  Hinkelites  and  the  Catholics  both  be- 
lieve in  that  real  presence.  The  Ca^olics 
certainly  believe  that  the  body  is  there  by 
transubstantiation,  which  I  have  explahied  in 
my  second  letter:  until  I  read  your  Sermon 
I  thouffht  Hinkelites  believed  the  body  to  be 
there  by  consubstantiation ;  but  you  inform 
us,  (iQparag.  21,)  that  they  state  ''that  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  the  elements  become  the 
actual  flesh  aba  blood  of  Christ"  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  it  reads  exceedingly  like  tran- 
substantiation. Yet  I. should  like  to  know 
whether  they  call  it  by  that  name. 

You  inform  us  in  this  paragraph  that  ^  this 
error,"  by  which  I  suppose  you  mean  tran- 
substantiation, '^whicn  is  pretended  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  doctrines  of  (your)  Church, 
is  that  which  the  Reformers  opposed  by  aU 
the  force  of  argument,  and  by  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pkinest  interpretations  of  the 
word  of  God.^'— Perhi^  not !  The  sixth  ar- 
tide  of  Smalcald  says  ^  the  bread  and  wine 
are  the  true  body  and  true  blood  of  our 
Lord."  It  is  clear  that  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformers,  as  you  call  them,  and  yon 
tell  us  (in  parag.  36)  that  ''  all  the  Reform- 
ers a^ed  m  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation." Melancthon  who  drew  up  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  when  writing  in  its 
defence,  uses  language  of  which  Doctor  Mac- 
laine  says  in  his  note  (a)  on  Mosheim's  His- 
tory, (Cenl.  xvi,  iSec.  iii.  Book  ii,  c.  1,)  *^In 
the  edition  of  that  defence  tiiat  some  Luthe- 
rans (and  Chytreeus  among  others)  look  upon 
as  the  most  genuine  and  authentic,  Melanc- 
thon makes  several  strange  concesstona  to 
the  Church  of  Rome :  whether  throuA^i  ser- 
vile fear,  excessive  charity,  or  hesitation  of 
mind,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  He 
speaks  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
the  Eucharist  in  the  very  strongest  tenas 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  use  to  express  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation; 
and  adopts  those  remarkable  words  of  Theo- 
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phylact,  that  *the  bread  was  not  aii|^ai« 
only,  but  waa  truly  changed  into  fleah.'  He 
approvea  tha^  canon  of  the  Mass,  in  which 
tne  priest  prays  that  the  bread  may  be  chang- 
ed into  the  body  of  Christ  It  is  true  that  m 
some  subsequent  editions  of  the  defence  or 
apology  now  under  consideration,  these  ob- 
noxious paasaffes  were  left  out,  and  the  phrase- 
ology tbit  had  given  such  just  oflfence,  was 
considerably  mitigated." 

In  his  note  (b)  on  the  same  chapter,  Doc- 
tor Maelaine  says,  *^  The  articles  ^mentioned 
here  were  drawn  up  at  Smalcald  by  Luther, 
on  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Irotestant 
electors,  princes,  and  States,  at  that  place. 
They  were  principally  designed  to  show  how 
fiff  the  Lutherans  were  disposed  to  go,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a  final  rupture,  and  in  what 
sense  they  were  willing  to  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Bucharist,  and 
though  the  terms  ('  the  bread  and  wine  are 
the  true  body  of  our  Lord^)  in  which  these 
articles  are  expressed  be  somewhat  dubious, 
yet  they  are  much  less  harsh  and  disgusting 
than  tiiose  used  in  the  Confession,  the  Apolo- 
gy and  the  Book  of  Concord." 

I  apprehend.  Sir,  that  the  expressions  of 
the  Hinkelites  are  not  a  whit  stronger  than 
those  used  by  Melancthon  in  the  defenee  of 
the  Confession,  and  commented  upon  by 
Doctor  Maelaine :  words  read  in  what  Mos- 
heim  calls  a  ^  standard  book**  or  formulary  of 
those  doctrines  which  the  Lutheran  Church 
believes  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  which  bible 
that  Churdi  states  to  be  the  only  source 
whence  we  are  to  draw  our  religious  senti- 
ments, whether  they  rekte  to  faith  or  prac- 
tice. Yet,  Sir,  you  tell  us  that  the  compi- 
lers and  the  adherents  to  that  defence,  re^* 
jected  tranaubstantiation.  Why  not  then 
give  to  ^e  Hmkelites  the  same  benefit  of 
speech  that  yon  allow  to  Luther,  to  Melanc- 
thon, and  to  so  many  of  your  noted  Re- 
formers? 

I  am  quite  ready,  Rev.  Sir,  to  correct  a 
mistake,  if  I  make  one,  and  I  shall  consider 
your  plain  deliberate  assertion  of  what  you 
know  to  be  a  fact,  as  sufficient  for  that  cor- 
rection. You  have  not  asserted  that  the 
Hinkelites  hold,  and  avow  that  they  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  transubatantiation : 
yoH  merely  quote  their  words  which  are  not 
stronger  tnan  those  of  men,  who  you  say 
rejected  that  doctrine ;  and  whilst  you  say 
that  Luther  and  Melancthon  reject  our  doc- 
trine, you  say  of  the  expression  of  the 
Hinkelrtes,  (par.  32,)  <"  This  as  well  as  the 
last  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,**  and  you  exhibit  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  to  show  that  it  is  what  you 
describe  it  to  be,  "*  a  doctrine  of  the  Ronum 
Catholic  Church."    Now,  I  should  suppose 


the*  proper  conclusion  to  be,  that  if  Hinkel 
held  that  doctrine,  so  did  Luther;  so  did  his 
associates :  and,  I  shall  immediately  show 
you,  that  neither  Luther,  nor  Melancthon, 
nor  Hinkel,  holds  any  thing  at  variance  with 
the  doctrine  taught  m  that  canon  which  you 
have  quoted. 

Not  only  do  I  see  no  reason  for  drawnur 
any  distinction  between  Luther  and  Hinkel 
on  this  head,  but,  if  my  memory  is  not  seri- 
ously impaired,  I  see  very  good  reason  why 
no  such  distinction  should  be  allowed 

You  tell  US,  in  paragraph  13,  that  the 
Hinkelites  were  by  a  decision  of  the  court, 
excluded  from  some  of  your  churches  in 
North  Carolina,  as  having  departed  firom  the 
Lutheran  doctrine.  I  recollect  well,  conver- 
sing, at  the  time  of  the  litigation,  with  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  North  Carolina*  upon  the 
subject:  it  was  one  upon  which  he  waa 
much  interested :  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist  doctrine  no  man  is  a  more  compe- 
tent judge.  The  impression  on  my  mind  la 
as  distinct  and  as  vivid  as  of  any  &ct  of 
which  I  did  not  take  at  the  time,  a  written 
note,  of  his  having  told  me  that  their  doc- 
trine was  the>  real  presence  by  consubstan- 
tiatioa  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
recollection  being  accurate,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  remarked  to  me  that 
they  held,  what  he  always  knew  to  have 
been  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Church;  and  from  my  having  stated  to  him, 
that  I  had  met  oth^  Lutherans  in  Georgia, 
who  held  the  same  opinions,  and  that  I  con- 
sidered in  this,  tha^  there  waa  no  cause  of 
surprise,  for  that  tney  only  adhered  to  the 
original  Lutheran  teaching,  whilst  a  large 
portion  of  those  who  were  called  Lutherans, 
had  actually  fallen  into  the  opinion  of  either 
Calvin  or  Zuinglius.  Now,  to  me,  and  to  the 
genUeman  with  whom  I  conversed,  it  would 
have  been  matter  of  very  great  surprise  in- 
deed, to  discover  a  Lutheran  congregation, 
at  that  day,  in  North  Carolina  or  in  Georaia» 
holding  the  doctrine  of  tranaubstantiation. 
I  apprehend  then  that  the  Hinkelites  hold 
only  the  doctrine  o^  the  real  presence,  as 
taught  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  and  that 
the  statement  of  their  holding  the  doctrine  of 
transubatantiation,  is  but  a  conclusion  of 
your  own,  not  an  avowal  of  theurs. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  suppose  that  this 
is  an  madvertence  of  yours,  from  the  fiust 
that  you  have  (in  your  paragraphs  23, 23, 
and  24,)  exhibited  an  oversight  of  a  siinilar 
kind.  You  must.  Sir,  have  written  in  great 
haste,  for  otherwise  so  many  mistakes  could 
not  have  been  crowded  into  so  small  a  space. 
You  quote,  (in  paragraph  22,)  as  firom  the 
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fourth  chapter  of  the  thirt^nth  seBfiion  of 
the  Council  ofTrent^-^and  you  call  it  a  de- 
cision. There  ia  no  such  paragraph  in  that 
chapter.  I  need  not  inform  you  that  in  the 
records  of  the  sessions  of  that  council,  there 
are  doctrinal  chapters,  which  are  explana^ 
tions,  not  decisions ;  and  disciplinary  chap- 
ters, which  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
but  the  decisions  are  found  in  the  canons. 
Now  it  is  true  that  the  fourth  doctrinal  chap- 
ter of  the  session  thirteenth  does  indeed  ex- 
plain, but  does  not  decide,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  The  fourth  disciplinary 
chapter  regulates  the  manner  of  degrading 
criminal  clergymen.  The  fourth  canon  de- 
cides that  the  presence  in  the  sacrament,  is 
not  only  at  the  moment  of  communion,  but 
exists  there  before,  and  continues  therein 
after.  Tlie  second  canon  decides,  that  the 
presence  is  by  transubstantiation.  The  canon 
yon  have  given  us  isthefirst,andispreci8el}r 
the  one  in  whose  doctrine,  above  all  others, 
except  the  eighth,  deciding  against  mere 
spiritual  presence  aikl  mere  spiritual  eating, 
the  Lutherans,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Catholics  are  perfectiy  agreed.  It  is  a  de- 
cision in  sufmort  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  without  describing  the  mode  of  that 
presence.  **  If  any  one  shall  deny  that  in 
the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
there  are  contained  truly,  really  and  sub- 
stantially the  body  and  blood  together  with 
the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  therefore  whole  Christ,  but  shall 
say  (you  print  ^and  say**)  that  he  is  there 
omy  as  in  a  sign  (you  print  ^  that  it  is  only 
as  a  sign")  or  fipure,  or  by  his  influence : 
Let  him  be  anathema.*'  You  perceive.  Sir, 
that  I  have  giveu  St.  Paul's  phrase,  "•  let  him 
be  anathema,"  which  the  Church  uses  after 
his  example,  (Galat,  i,  8,  9,)  for  the  "^he  is 
accursed'^-— that  some  persons  are  so  fond  of 
printing,  for  their  own  purpose.  Now,  it  is 
clear,  that  Luther  and  Melanctiion,  and  all 
their  associates,  as  well  as  Hinkel  and  his 
associates,  agree  with  the  Catholics  in  the 
doctrine  here  delivered.  So  does  the  Con- 
fession of  Ai^burg.  So  does  its  apology. 
So  does  the  Confession  of  Smaleald.  So  do 
the  catechisms.  So  does  Luther's  last  con- 
fession against  Zmnglius.  So  do  all  the 
standards  enumerated  by  Mosheim.  I  be- 
lieve then,  tiiat  your  friends,  if  you  will 
permit  me  so  to  call  the  Hinkelites,  are,  so 
&r  as  regards  their  doctrine  on  the  Eucha- 
rist or  Lord's  Supper,  by  this  time  pretty 
well  covered  by  your  own  declaration;  for 
they  iin4  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence is  one  of  ''the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  word  of  God,"  and  that  it  is  **taughtm  a 
manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  Angsburg  Confession,''  to  wit, 


m  the  tenth  article  of  the  said  document,  in 
all  the  forms  in  which  that  article' is  given,  m 
its  several  varieties. 

There,  Sir,  I  leave  them  under  the  protec- 
tion of  this  egis,  fdtogether  secure,  as  they 
do  not  hold  uiis  presence  by  the  mode  of 
transubstantiation;  whilst  I  proceed  to  point 
out  the  mistake  which  you  made  in  your 
24th  paragraph, where  you  say  that  ^Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,'*  that  is  to  say,  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  canon  of  the  thirteenth 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  that  of 
the  real  presence,  ^  the  priest  is  supposed  to 
possess  the  miraculous  power,  by  pronoun- 
cing these  four  words — ^'Hoc  eat  corpus 
menm' — (this  is  my  body,)  of  converting  a 
piece  of  bread  in  the  form  of  a  wafer,  mto  the 
real  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ"  Now,  I  beg  to  inform  you, 
that  what  you  undertake  to  describe  here  is 
transubstantiation,  whereas  the  doctrine  of 
the  canon  goes  no  farther  than  the  real  pre- 
sence. Luther  believed  the  body,  &c.  to  be 
really  present,  but  denied  that  it  was  by 
conversiatL  Again,  they  who  say  that  the 
conversion  takes  place,  do  not  say  that  it 
is  by  the  mere  power  of  the  priest,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  institution  of  Christ,  uid  by  the 
direct  and  immediate  power  of  God.  Neith«> 
do  they  sav  that  it  is  effected  by  [wonoun- 
cing  the  above  four  words,  but  by  aayinf  and 
domg  what  Christ  directed  to  be  said  and 
done,  for  that  purpose., 

This  letter  has  been  extended  to  a  length 
fiur  beyond  what  I  had  expected ;  I  must 
therefore  leave  the  Hinkelite  where  I  have 
placed  him,  whilst  I  as  yet  continue  out- 
side,— but  should  you  eject  him  for  discov- 
ering that  he  holds  tmnsubstautiation,  I  trust 
that  he  shall  not  be  long  ousted,  before  he 
and  I  shall  enter  and  ke^  lawful  posses- 
sion under  the  authority  of^a  very  si^icient 
habere. 

Meantime,  Rev.  Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Yours,  &c.,  R  C. 

Charkston,  S,  C,  Fd>.  16, 1838. 

LETTER  IV. 
To  the  Rev.  Jokn  Bachnunit  D.  i>.,  4«. 

Rev.  Sir, — In  my  last  I  sought  to  estab- 
lish these  positions:  1.  That  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence.  2.  That  this  was  the  doctrine  of 
Lutiier  and  of  his  associates.  And,  3.  That 
such  continued  to  be  their  doctrine  down  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  I  stated  my  belief  that 
the  Hinkelites  held  only  this  opinion,  and 
therefore,  so  far  as  their  doctme  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  Eucharist  is  conoemed,  that  they 
are  protected  by  the  Confession  of  Augsboig. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that  upon  your 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  at  your 
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ordination  in  thiB  country,  {parw.  39,)  yon 
receive  the  doctrinal  articlea  of  toat  confes- 
aion,  yon  cannot  dogmatically  assert  that  the 
doctrine  of  tmnsubatantiation  is  inconsist- 
ent with  ^the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
word  of  God.** 

Yon  profess  to  believe  **  that  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  .of  the  word  of  God  are  tauffht  in 
a  manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doctri- 
nal articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.'^ — 
(Parag.  39.) 

In  parag.  12,  you  exhibit  to  us  the  first 
twenty-one  articles,  as  treating  of  doctrine; 
the  remaining  sev^i  as  treating  of  Roman 
Catholic  corruptions. 

Amongst  those 'twenty-one,  the  tenth  re- 
gards the  Eucharist, — and,  whatever  might 
Save  been  the  opinions  of  its  comfHlers,  Uiis 
article  does  not  reject  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  Neither  is  this  doctrine  re- 
jected by  any  of  the. articles;  but  several 
critical  theologians  teach,  as  Maclaine  does, 
as  stated  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  plain 
natural  meaning  of  the  tenth  article  fivofs 
the  doctrine.  **  In  that  edition  of  its  defence 
that  some  Lutherans  look  upon  as  the  most 
genuine  and  authentic,  he  speaks  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ's  body  in  the  Eucharist  in  the 
very  strongest  terms  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics use  to  express  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.''  The  omission  of  the  ex- 
pressions alluded  to  by  this  writer,  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  does  not  blot  them  from 
the  original  "work.  I  am  not  now  examining 
whether  the  formularies  of  any  portioD  of  the 
original  Lutheran  section  of  what  are  called 
Reformers,  condemn  transubstantiation,  but 
I  am  confining  myself  to  the  expressions  of 
the  Confession  deliveied  to  Cluurles  V  and 
the  Diet  at  Augsburg. 

We  have  seen  wlutt  Dr.  Maclaine  said  of 
the  defence.  Let  us  again  look  to  the  form 
which  Hospinian  and  cShers  exhibit  to  us  as 
the  most  authentic  *^  That  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  truly  present 
distributed  and  received  in  the  holy  sumwr 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine."  Now 
I  really  do  not  know  any  stronger  expres- 
sion tliat  I  could  use  to  convey  my  full  and 
perfect  belief  of  transubstantiation.  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  Luther  believed  in  the  doe- 
trine,  at  the  time  the  formulary  was  drawn 
up,  or  that  Melancthon  did ;  but  I  sav  the 
words  express  my  belief,  and  that  belief  is  in 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  I  then 
say  that  this  doctrine  is  not  censured  by  the 
article  which  is  thus  expressed.  But  the 
article  does  not  stop  there ;  ft  goes  ferther, 
for  it  adds:  ^And  tiiose  are  disapproved  of 
who  teach  the  contrary."  So  far  tnen,  from 
eondemninff  my  belief^  the  article  in  plain 
words  condemns  those  who  teach  wmit  is 


contrary  thereto.  Thus  the  Confession  of 
Auesburg  will  cover  me  as  well  as  the 
Himcelite  from  your  censure;  but  it  will 
disapprove  of  the  Zuinglians  and  perhaps  of 
the  Calvinists. 

Now  what  does  the  Book  of  Concord  say 
of  this  article,  thus  expressed  ? — ^It  prefiiuses 
the  article  with  this  observation  (AvoL  Conf, 
Aug.  Cone,  p,  157.)  ''The  article  of  the 
supper  is  thus  taught  from  the  word  of 
God  in  die  Augsburg  Confession."  Yes, 
Rev.  Sir,  these  are  the  very  words  of  Me- 
lancthon. So  that  I  have  his  support  for 
asserting  that  I  am  protected  against  you  by 
the  declaration  <*  that  the  frindamental  articles 
of  the  word  of  God  are  tauffht  in  a  manner 
substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles 
of  the  Augsburff  Confession."  This  protects 
me  from  the  duurge  that  transubstantiation 
is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ! 

But  you  tell  me,  and  I  admit,  that  Luther 
and  Melancthon  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  I  know  that  they  did, 
but  that  rejection  was  not  inserted  in  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  this  Confession  v^ich 
^  clearly  defined"  **  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
fonnation."  And  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  agree  with  me,  but  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession  does  not  condenm  me  on  this 
point  And  this  is  still  farther  confirmed  by 
the  tut  that  I  stated  in  my  second  letter, 
that  the  Catholic  Divines  who  were  em- 
ployed to  refrrte  the  Confession  found  no- 
thing on  this  head  to  employ  them. 

You  state  in  paragraph  39,  ^  The  views 
of  Melancthon  were,  that  the  Saviour-  was 
merely  virtually  or  influentially  present  in 
the  sacrament."  It  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  venture  to  controvert  any  statement 
which  you  deliberately  make ;  but  I  will  ask 
if  such  were  his  views  when  he  wrote  those 
passages,  did  he  not  take  a  very  strange 
mode  of  expressing  them  ?  However,  per* 
haps  your  statement  and  mine  may  refer  to 
two  difTerent  periods.  The  passages  above 
quoted  were  written  in  1630  and  1531,  or 
perhaps  both  in  the  first  named  year.  Sub- 
sequently to  this,  writing  of  Bucer's  ^oiis 
he  says,  as  I  quoted  in  mv  last  letter:  **  Tke 
presence  which  Bucer  aomita  is  but  a  pre- 
sence in  word  imd  a  presence  of  virtue :  Imt; 
it  is  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  and 
not  of  their  virtue,  which  we  require."  In 
1636,  however,  he  began  to  waver  on  the 
subject  He  then  collected  from  the  Fathers 
many  passages  in  BU{^rt  of  the  real  ]»«- 
sence.  He  was  no  very  erudite  divme,tlKnigh 
a  very  great  Reformer,  and  he  stumbled  over 
what,  at  this  day,  would  form  no  dilBoalty  to  a 
theological  tyro.  He  desired  in  1636  thatan 
assembly  should  be  held  to  treat  the  subject 
of  the  supper  **  without  passion,  without 
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sophistry,  without  tyranny.^  (Lib,ii,Ep.  40,  In  1658,  for  the  first  time,  the  Lutherans 
iii,  £rp.  188.)  How  true  is  your  description!  at  the  assembly  of  Frankfort  synodicaUy,  if 
**  whust,  however,  all  the  Keformers  a^^reed  I  may  use  the  term,  reject  transubstantiation. 
in  rejecting:  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiiu-  They  begin,  of  course,  by  stating  that  thej 
tion,  they  unfortunately  differed  amongst  only  repeat  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
themselves  as  to  what  they  should  subsU-  Augsburg, — which  in  its  tenth  article  stated 
tute  in  itSsStead.''  that  the  body  and  blood  are  truly  present 

The  history  of  Melancthon  is  very  unlike  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
that  of  Luther.  They  were  very  different  which  expressions  were  found  as  the  genuine 
men.  Melancthon  was  a  better  classical  and  authentic  words  of  the  oru(inal,  in  the 
scholar,  a  man  of  far  more  taste,  of  a  more  French  translation  used  by  the  Lutherans  of 
affinble  disposition,  but  much  less  skilled  in  that  very  city  of  Frankfort  Yet  the  assem- 
ecclesiastical  lore,  thouffh  Luther,  through  bly  now  stated  that  Jesus  Christ  was  given 
admiration  for  whom  this  mild  man  was  in  tiie  use  of  the  sacrament,  truly,  suratan- 
insensibly  led  away,  had  very  little  Tlieoloffy  tially  and  in  a  vivifyiqg  manner ;  and  that 
to  spare.  Melancthon  fell  into  none  of  the  this  sacrament  contained  two  things,  viz  : 
paroxysms  or  excesses  of  the  mighty  lion  of  ^  the  bread  and  the  body ;  and  that  it  is  an 
the  Reformation,  but  he  was  not  without  his  i  invention  of  the  monks,  unknown  to  all  anti- 
uneasiness.  His  own  expressions  in  Ins  quity,  to  say,  that  the  body  is  given  to  us 
doubts,  and  uncertainty,  are  (Lib,  ii,  Ep.  202,)  under  the  species  of  bread.'* 
**  The  Elbe  with  all  its  streams  would  not  Now,  if  the  ^  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
have  furnished  water  sufficient  to  weep  for  tion"  were  ^clearly  defined*'  in  the  year  1530, 
the  sorrows  of  the  divided  Reformation.  In'  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  tenth 
this  frame  of  mind  he  continued  more  or  article  of  which  stated  that  ^  the  true  body 
less  doubting  and  unsteady,  during  the  rest  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  were  truly  present, 
of  his  life.  In  1541,  at  the  conference  of  Ra-  distributed  and  received  in  the  holy  supper, 
tisbon,  he  with  the  Catholics  acknowledges  f  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
the  real  and  substantial  presence,  but  he  con-  those  are  disapproved  of  who  teach  the 
fines  it  to  the  moment  of  communion.  In  contrary"— can  we  say  that  ^  it  is  an  inven- 
1551,  at  the  desire  of  Maurice  the  Elector  of ,  tion  of  the  monks  unknown  to  all  antiquity, 
Saxony,  he  drew  up  a  new  confession,  known  to  say,  that  the  body  is  given  to  us  under  the 
by  the  name  of  Saxonic,  to  be  presented  to  species  of  bread  I''  lapprehend  that  the  Catb- 
the  Council  of  Trent: — ^he  calls  it  a  repetition  olic  doctrine  is  better  protected  bv  the  Augs- 
of  that  of  Augsbuzv,  but  instead  of  giving  |  burg  Confession  than  is  this  teaching  of  the 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  two  or  three  Doctors  at  Frankfort  in  1558,  that  is,  twenty- 
lines,  as  at  Augsburg,  he  endeavors  to  mys-  eight  years  after  the  ^  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
tify  it  in  twice  as  many  pages ;  the  eondu-  formation  were  clearly  defined,**  and  after 
sion  of  which  would  be,  that  ^  in  the  estab- 1  those  who  taught  contrary  to  having  the 
lished  use  of  communion  Jesus  Christ  is  body  under  the  species  were  disapproved  I 
truly  and  substantially  present,  truly  given  As  in  paragraph  26,  jrou  state  that  *^  in  the 
to  those  who  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  writings  of  Luther,  previous  to  1530,  it  would 
Jesus  Christ ;  whereby  Jesus  Christ  testifies  <  not  be  difficult  to  tipd  some  things  in  favor 
that  he  is  in  them,  ana  makes  them  his  mem-  I  of  errors  which  he  af.erwards  renounced,  and 
bers."  I  apprehend  this  is  more  than  saying  I  which  the  church  to  which  he  was  attached 
that  the  Saviour  was  merely  virtoally  or  in-  subsequently  brought  nearer  to  Scripture 
fluentially  present  in  the  sacrament  In  1557, ,  truth:**  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  ma- 
a(  the  conference  at  Worms,  where  it  was  '  kins  any  such  references ;  hence  I  shall  not 
again  essayed  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  and  !  mxraiuce  his  reasons,  if  so  I  may  call  them, 
the  Lutherans ;  at  the  previous  conferences  for  teaching  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
between  the  Lutheraps  alone,  the  first  pro-  is  every  mere,  and  consequently  that  it 
posal  of  the  ambassadors  o£  the  Protestant  i  is  in  the  Eucharist  This  is,  as  you  know, 
princes,  to  the  Doctors  was,  that  the  error  of  j  called  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity.  It  is  astoup 
the  Zuinglians  ought  to  be  condemned.  ■  ishing  to  observe  what  various  efforts  that 
Their  teaching  was  that  ^  the  Saviour  was  |  were  made,  during  some  centuries,  to  escape 


merely  virtnaUy  or  infiuentially .  present  in 
the  sacrament"  Melancthon,  on  this,  agreed 
''that  the  Zuinglians  deserved  to  be  con- 
demned as  well  as  the  Papists."  This  is  the 
first  time  that  we  find  him  openly  **  condemn- 
ing" the  Papists.  Yet  you  perceive  that  he 
equally  condemns  what  you  in  paragraph  39, 


on  one  aide  from  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine ;  and  on  th»  other,  to  try 
and  avoid  palpably  contradkiting  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ  In  1559, 
many  of  the  leading  Doctors  of  the  Lutherans 
taught  this  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  by 
Ubk)uity.     Melancthon  was  shocked  at  it 


call  his  own  **  views."  as  well  he  might  be,  and  exposed  its  perfect 
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abeurdity.  It  was  indeed  in  thiB  moment, 
that  your  remark  was  fully  itpplioable  **  hav- 
ing rejected  transubstantiation,  they  conid 
not  &£7^ee  what  they  should  substitnte  in  it« 
stead,  and  Melancthon  wrote  to  Calvin  up- 
on the  subject.  There  were  manypointa 
on  which  they  could  not  both  agree.  Though 
Melancthon  was  now  strongly  inclined  to- 
wards the  Sacramentarian  doctrine,  by  force 
of  the  process  that  I  have  described ;  still  we 
bave  no  documentary  evidence  of  his  own, 
nor  any  act  of  .bis  to  set  up  against  all  his 
former  acts,  professions  and  writinffs.  Cal- 
Yin,  howerer,  claims  him,  tliou^  he  re- 
peatedly  comphiins  that  Melancthon  never 
would  sufficiently  express  himself  upon  the 
subject.  Peucer,  son-in-law  to  Melancthon, 
who  became  a  convert  from  Lutheranism  to 
Calvinism,  however  distinctly  states  that  his 
father-in-law  was  a  Calvinist, — ^yet  he  is 
claimed  by  his  old  party.  He  diea  in  16dO, 
I  believe,  from  all  liiat  1  could  see,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  a  conse- 
quence of  living  as  he  had  done,  for  aa  he 
well  expresses  it  himself,  **  In  too  much  dis- 
puting; truth  escapes." 

At  the  period  of  Melancthon's  framing  the 
Saxonic  Confession,  Christopher,  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  procured  that  another  should 
be  drawn  by  Brentius ;  this  was  done  in  1563, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  the 
ConncU  of  Trent.  If  s  author  was  consi- 
dered onlv  second  to  Melancthon  in  the 
Lutheran  oody  at  that  period.  Christopher 
states  that  he  only  confirms  and  repeats  the 
Augsburg  ConfessioR,  but  the  article  on  the 
Eucharist  is  quite  in  a  different  style.  It 
says  **that  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood 
of  the  Saviour  are  distributed  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  rejects  those  who  say  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  absent,"  **  tliat  it  is  in  the  power 
of  God  to  annihilate  the  substance  of  bread 
or  to  chaifge  it  into  his  body ;  but  that  God 
does  not  exercise  this  power  in  the  supper, 
and  therefore  that  true  bread  remains  with 
the  true  substance  of  the  body,'*  **  that  al- 
though Jesus  Christ  be  distributed  whole  and 
entire,  as  well  in  the  bread  as  in  the  wine  of 
the  Eucharist,  yet  still  the  use  of  both  parts 
ought  to  be  universal.** 

This-confession  shews  that  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  is  not  the  expression  of  an 
absurdity,  but  recognises  the  possibility  of 
its  truth,  by  the  very  means  which  Catholics 
teach  to  be  the  fact,  viz.  that  God  ^y  his 
power  either  annihilates  or  removes  the  bread, 
placing  the  body  of  Christ  where  it  was,  and 
Dy  occasion  of  tnis  new  substance,  producinff 
on  the  senses  of  those  present,  the  same  e£ 
fects  as  if  the  original  substance  of  bread  yet 
remained. 


You  are  aware  also  that  Hospinian  pro- 
duced a  letter  of  Melancthon,  dated  in  1534^ 
in  which  be  states,  and  as  matter  at  which 
he  is  not  pleased,  that  Luther  allowed  some 
Italian  Churches  to  whkh  he  wrote,  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

You  have  brought  ^under  our  view  what  I 
already  have  allu(fed  to,  the  caution  given  by 
Luther  in  the  evening  of  his  days :  **  I  entreat 
you  to  read  my  writings  with  cool  considera- 
tion, and  even  with  much  pity.  I  wish  you 
to  know  that  when  I  began  the  affair  or  in- 
dulgences, I  was  a  momc  and  a  most  mad 
Papist,  I  went  seriously  to  work  as  one  who 
had  a  horrible  dread  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  who,  from  his  inmost  soul  was  anxious 
for  salvation."  One  would  imagme  it  to  be 
impossible  for  any  person  to  have  better  dis- 
positions for  pursuing  an  honest  course  in 
examining  a  theologKal  question,— and  the 
following  part  of  the  sentence  is  scarcely  the 
conclusion  for  which  we  would  be  prepared, 
after  such  an  introduction.  **  You  will  find 
therefore  in  my  earlier  writings,  many  things 
of  which  I  do  not  now  approve!'*  You 
therefore  tell  us,  that  **  it  will  consequentiy 
not  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  writings  of 
Luther,  previous  to  1530,  some  things  in 
favor  of  errors  which  he  afterwards  renounced, 
and  which  the  church  to  whteh  he  was  at- 
tached subsequently  brought  nearer  to  Scrip- 
ture truth.*' 

Now  Sir,  I  am  about  to  make  a  few  quo- 
tations from  his  writings  previous  to  1530, 
but  I  apprehend  that  they  only  express  what 
he  continued  to  hold  and  to  defend,  in  and 
after  1530,  and  down  to  the  period  of  his 
death ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  but  imitate  your 
example.  Your  thirtieth  paragraph  is  an  ex- 
tract from  Luther^s  answer  to  Henry  Vm, 
King  of  England,  written  in  1522,  and  ex- 
pressing Lutner^s  adherence  to  the  opinion  of 
consubstantiation,  and  his  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

In  his  book  On  the  Captivity  of  Babylon 
(t  ii,  f.  66,)  he  does  not  condemn  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  but  he  prelbrs  the 
opinion,  that  the  bread  is  not  changed,  but 
that  it  remains  with  the  body,  which  is  mtro- 
dnced  by  the  consecration.  "  I  permit  both 
the  one  and  the  other  opinion,  I  only  take 
away  the  scruple.*'  This  was  subsequently 
to  his  having  written  on  indulgences  and 
when  he  haaceased  to  be **  a  nuul  Papist/* 
for  it  was  in  1530.  ^all  I  say  that  he  had 
then  ceased  also  to  have  the  dread  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  ceased  to  be  anxious  for 
his  salvation?  In  a  subsequent  writing  (^Re$p. 
ad,  act,  extra,  t  ii,  173)  he  states,  when 
charged  with  asserting  that  the  bread  remains 
in  the  Eucharist,  that  certainly  he  does  so 
assert,  but,  **  I  do  not  condemn  the  contrary 
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opinioii,  1  only  state  that  it  ia  not  an  article 
of  faitii.'' 

These  passages  were  written  previous  to 
that  quoted  bv  you  against  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  I  adaueed  them  merely  to  show  th» 
process  of  his  change.  Henry  answered  his 
book  *"  On  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,"*  and 
dwelt  very  forcibly  on  the  eiror  of  denying 
transubstantiation.  Luther  in  his  rejoinder 
(CorUra  Regem  Afigl)  says,  ^  I  have  taoght 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether 
bread  remained  ui  the  sacrament  or  not;  but 
I  now  transubstantiate  my  opinion ;  I  say  it 
i$  an  impiety  and  a  blasphemy  to  hold  that 
the  bread  is  transubstantiated  T  this  was 
written  in  1523.  I  believe  it  was  in  the  same 
year  that  he  wrote  to  the  Vandois ;  **  it  is  lane 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  erroneous  to  assert  that 
the  bread  does  not  remain,  although,  hitherto 
this  error  appeared  to  me  of  little  importance ; 
but  now  that  we  are  too  much  pressed  to 
admit  this  error,  without  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  I  am  determined,  in  order  to  annoy 
the  JPi^Msts,  to  believe  that  the  bread  and 
wine  do  remain."  These  passages  though 
written  before  1530  were  clearly  not  written 
when  he  was  **  a  most  mad  Paj^t" 

These  are  not  passages  '^  in  favor  of  errors 
whieh  he  afterwards  renounced,"  but  they 
develop  the  progress  from  a  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiatiott  to  denying 
that  it  was  an  article  of  faith ;  then,  prefer- 
ing  the  opinion  that  the  substance  of  bread 
remained  with  the  body  ;-^next  denying  that 
the  opinion  of  the  bread  being  changed,  was 
innooent  or  indifferent;  and  lastly  dechuing, 
as  he  did  in  the  book  against  ^  Henry,  no 
longer  King,  but  sacrilegious  wretch,*'  ^fool" 
**  idiot"  ^  most  brutal  assT^  anathematizuig,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  **  cursing  him"  and  all  who 
believe  in  transubstantiation.  It  was  in  the 
following  vear  that  he  defied  Carlostadius  to 
write  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence ;  to  the  trutii  of  which  he  firmly  adr 
kered  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Yet  in  1630 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  associates  condemn 
ftnmsabstantialion  in  the  Confession  present- 
ed at  Augsburg. 

I  therelore  repeat,  that  however  the  com- 
pilers of  that  aocument  may  have  opposed 
the  doctrine,  it  is  left  untouched  by  the  Cpn^ 
fesaion. 

I  now  proceed.  Rev.  Sir,  to  protect  our 
doetrine  a^amst  the  assaults  of  both  Luther- 
aaa  and  Saeramentariana,  by  usmg  for  that 
murpose,  their  own  united  aid.  The  eariy 
Latherans  held  the  doctrine  of  the  realpre- 
aenee  as  firmly  as  the  Catholics  do.  Tney 
said  however  that  besides  the  Saviour's  body 
and  blood,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  remained  in  the  Eucharist  In  a  word, 
they  held  the  opinion  of  consubstantiation. — 


We  have  seen  how  firmly  Luther  held  to  it 
and  condemned  ^  ZninglianH  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Fourteen  years  after  his  death,  and 
in  the  very  year  that  Melancthon  died,  1560, 
a  Synod  held  at  Jena,  in  which,!  think  it  was 
lUyiieus  who  presided,  condemned  the  Zu- 
inglians  for  their  denying  the  real  and  sub- 
stantial presence  of  Cbnst  in  the  Eucharist 
Calvin  eaUed  their  Lord's  supper,  on  this  ac- 
count, a  supper  of  Cyclops,  *^  at  which  may 
be  witnessed  a  barbarity  fitting  Scythiana.* 
(OpuscuL  pp.  798,  803,  837.)  I  may  easUy 
extend  my  proofs,  and  continue  them  to  a 
much  later  period.  Now  Luther  states  that 
he  found  this  doctrine  in  the  Scripture,  and 
of  his  competency  to  make  the  discovery, 
whatever  doubts  mav  be  entertained  by  others, 
he  had  none,  himsefr ;  for  he  tells  us  in  1525 
{Ad.  maied,  Reg.  Ang.  t.  ii,  498.)  ''  I  have 
the  Pope  in  front :  I  have  the  Saeramentariana 
and  Anabaptists  in  my  rear ;  but  I  will  march 
out  alone  against  them  all ;  I  will  defy  them 
to  battles ;  I  will  trample  them  und^  my 
feet"  ♦♦*«*!  will  say  it  without  va- 
nity, that  for  these  thousand  years,  the  Scrip- 
ture has  never  been  so  th<m>ughly  purged, 
nor  so  well  explained,  nor  better  understood 
than  it  is  at  present  by  me." 

I  shall  now  advert  to  some  few  of  his  oV 
servations  in  answer  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Zuingliana.  He  says  that  to  attempt  to  make 
such  precise  and  simple  words  as  the  Saviour 
used  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  be 
looked  upon  as  only  figurative,  under  the 
D^  that  there  are  other  expressions  in  the 
Soiptnre  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  figu- 
rative, was  to  open  a  way  to  make  the  whole 
Scripture,  and  every  statement  it  contains  be 
reduced  to  a  figure,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  every  or  any  individQal,  and  thus  would 
everv  mystery  of  religion  and  every  truth  <^ 
revelation  be  carried  away.  This,  Rev.  Sir, 
is'  very  like  making  a  prophecy  of  what  we 
now  know  to  be  history,  in  the  Rationaliam 
of  Germany,  which  is  but  a  legitimate  con« 
sequence  of  the  principle  that  he  sustained 
for  himself  and  combats,  in  others.  Hesajrs, 
that  we  must  receive  the  m3r8teiiotts  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist  with  the  same  sub- 
mission that  we  receive  the  other  mysteries, 
not  attending  to  human  reasoning  nor  to 
the  laws  of  nature  but  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  words  only^  He  then  shows  that  at  the 
institution  of  tae  Eucharist,  our  Saviour  did 
not  ^[»eak  of  faith,  nor  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
but  said  <*  This  is  my  bodv,"  and  not,  thai 
faith  will  make  you  partakers  of  this  body: 
that  the  eating  of  whitsh  he  speaks  is  not  a 
mystical  eating,  but  a  real  eating  with  the 
mouth ;  that  without  using  any  sacrament, 
the  union  of  faith  is  consummated.  {Serm^de 
Corp.  et  Safig,  Christie  defens.  VeHn  Gsfm. 
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t  vii,  277, 381.)  He  says  that  it  is  not  to  be 
believed,  that  Jesus  Chnst  by  sach  emphade 
words  as  be  used  did  not  give  to  us  some 
thing  quite  peculiar;  that  it  is  evident  his 
intention  was  to  assure  us  of  his  gift  by 
giving  to  us  his  person :  that  in  desiring  us  to 
remember  his  death  or  to  commemorate  him, 
he  does  not  exclude  his  own  presence :  but 
that  he  oblijyfes  us  to  receive  the  body  and 
the  blood  of  himself  as  of  a  victim  immola- 
ted for  us:  that  this  victim  became  ours  by 
eating,  that  then  indeed  faith  should  exist  in 
order  to  make  it  profitable  for  the  receiver; 
but  that  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ  would 
produce  its  effect  iodependeAtly  of  the  exist- 
ence of  fidth  in  the  communicant  He  refers 
to  the  communion  of  the  unworthy.  And  he 
has  recourse  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul, 
who  after  [citing]  the  words  **'this  is  my 
body"  severely  condemns  those  unworthy 
persons  who  cud  not  discern  that  body  of  Uie 
Lord,  and  who  rendered  themselves  guilty 
of  faia  body  and  his  blood.  He  remarks  that 
St.  Paul  clearly  spoke  of  a  '^  true  body"  and 
not  of  a  figurative  body,  for  he  censures 
those  personsfbr  having  insulted  Jesus  Christ, 
not  by  merely  abusing  his  gifts;  but  by  ill- 
treating  his  person. 

He  took  up  the  objections  of  the  Zuinglians 
then,  to  dispose  of— '^  The  flesh  profiteth 
nothing  !**  He  asked  why  they  would  apply 
to  that  flesh  which  the  Saviour  took  and  oy 
which  he  redeemed  the  world ;  those  expres- 
sions used  to  censure  the  carnal  sense  of 
persons  who  did  not  comprehend  the  sublime 
truths  of  God,  of  persons  who  mistook  the 
manner  in  whkh  Jesus  Christ  was  to  ffive 
his  flesh  to  be  eaten ;  words  that  should  be 
understood  of  those  evil  Christians  who  in- 
deed receive  the  flesh  not  to  their  profit, 
because  they  receive  it  without  that  fSsith  by 
which  they  would  be  truly  joined  therewith, 
ifiid  by  which  they  would  partake  of  the 
spirit  ind  life  witfi  which  ^t  sacrament 
abounds. 

They  objected,  by  asking.  What  did  it  pro- 
fit to  receive  this  flesh  by  the  mouth  ?  He 
asked  what  did  it  profit  that  the  word  was 
made  flesh  1  Coula  not  God  have  devised 
other  means  ?  Why  did  he  select  this  mode  ? 
He  said  it  was  not  for  us  to  be  God's  coun- 
sellors, but  to  be  taught  by  him.  We  know 
not*  his  secret  ways.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pre- 
scribe to  him  the  manner  in  wfakh  he  vrill 
confer  his  fiivors,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  receive 
them  when  offered.  They  asked,  how  could 
the  same  body,  be  at  the  same  time  in  many 
places?  How  a  perfect  human  body  could 
oe  in  so  small  a  space  1  He  asked  them  to 
explain  the  other  mysteries.  The  Trinity ; 
the  creation ;  the  incarnation ;  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.    They  objected,  that  all  the 


miiaeles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  obvious  to  the 
senses,  but  that  this  was  not  He  asked 
item  where  they  had  learned,  that  because 
miracles  obvious  to  the  senses  had  been  per- 
formed, none  not  so  obvious  would  ever  be 
wrought  He  enumerated  several  that  were 
not  obvious.  The  conception  of  Jesus  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virffin ;  Mary  would  not  have 
known  what  she  oore  in  lier  womb,  had  not 
the  Angel  announced  to  her  the  miraculous 
mystery  1 — ^When  the  Saviour  walked  on  the 
efloth  as  other  men  did,  who  could  tell  that 
the  divinity  was  personally  and  corporally 
united  to  him !  We  know  that  he  is  now  at 
the  right  hand  of  his  Fatiier,  yet  this  does  not 
fidl  under  our  senses. 

They  said  that  they  could  not  comprehend 
how  Jesus  Christ  could  literally  execute 
what  he  said,  if  those  words  of  the  institution 
were  to  be  taken  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
meaning.  Luther  answered,  that  this  only ' 
diowed  that  human  sense  is  not  equal  to 
divine  wisdom ;  that  it  would  be  a  novelty  to 
discover  that  nothing  could  be  true,  except 
we  should  discern  it  by  merely  opening  our 
eyes,  or  finding  that  it  was  wilhin  the  com- 
pass of  human  reason.  {Serm,  quod  verba 
stent,) 

Luther  felt  that  his  arguments  were  strong 
and  therefore  he  gave  himself  ftiU  credit; 
for  he  writes  {Ep.  LutK  op.  Hasp.  2,  wxrt,  ad 
on.  1634,  f.  132)  "^  The  papists  themselves  are 
obliged  to  ffive  me  the  credit  of  having  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  the  literal  sense  much 
better  than  they  did;-^and  in  truth,  I  am 
certain  that  if  they  were  all  melted  down  into 
one  mass  they  would  never  be  able  to  main- 
tain it  with  the  strength  and  power  that  I  do." 

I  believe  then,  t£it  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Reformers,  as 
they  are  called,  during  their  first  half  century, 
or  to  be  more  distinct,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  held  with  Luther  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence.  They,  refused  to  receive  into 
their  communion  those  who  denied  it ;  though 
they  charged  the  Cathdics  with  error  in  & 
lie^  as  to  the  mode  of  that  presence,  vie 
by  transubstantiation,  yet  they  regarded  them 
as  holdings,  that  doctrine  which  Christ  re- 
vealed and  which  the  true  Chureh  had  always 
taufffat,  in  sustaining  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  me  Saviour  were  really,  truly  and  sub- 
stantially present  in  a  mysterious  manner  m 
the  holy  Efucharist 

Were  the  question  then  to  have  been  put 
to  the  ffeneral  vote  of  the  Protestants,  dunnff 
the  ei^^ty  yeare  that  elapsed  from  the  denial 
of  transu  DStantiation  by  Luther,  to  the  end  of 
that  century:  «*Isthe^manCatholieChurdi 
in  error,  when  she  teaches  that  Oirist  ia 
really,  truly  and  substantially  present  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  {"---the  decision 
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of  8  very  great  majority  would  have  been  that 
ahe  was  not ! 

In  1631,  whilst  the  Lutheran»  still  held 
the  very  same  doctrine,  the  Synod  of  Charen- 
ton,  in  France,  which  was  Calvinistic,  made 
a  decree,  ^  That  the  Germans  and  others  who 
follow  the  Confession  of  Augsbnr^g^,  igince 
the  Churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
agree  with  the  others  in  the  fundamental 
principles  and  tenets  of  the  true  religion; 
and  that  in  their  worship,  there  is  neither 
idolatry  nor  superstition,  may,  without  ma- 
king any  abjuration,  be  received  to  the  holy 
table,  luso  to  contract  marriage  with  the 
fjEuthful  of  our  Confession,  and  to  present  as 
godfathers,  children  to  bq>ti8m,  in  promising 
the  consistory,  that  they  will  never  solicit 
them  to  act  counter,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  doctrine  received  and  professed  in  our 
Churches,  but  will  be  contented  with  in- 
structing them  in  the  principles  wherein  we 
agree.'* — ^Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  century  after 
the  Lutherans  had  professed  and  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  after  they 
had  during  that  century  reftised  to  itsceive 
into  their  communion,  any  persons  who  would 
not  subscribe  their  assent  to  this  belief,  and 
still  continued  that  refusal;  we  have  the 
formal  declaration  of  this  Synod  of  Calvinis- 
tic v  Reformers,  that  in  this  belief  there  is 
neither  idolatry  nor  superstition;  and  the 
persons  who  hold  that  doctrine  are  admitted 
to  their  communion.  I  do  not  think  it  going 
too  far  then  to  state  that  the  Calvinists  of 
France  did  not  believe  this  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  pure 
word  of  God.  The  Saeramentarians  of  Zurich 
had  more  than  a  century  before  made  a  simi- 
lar  overture  at  Marpurg  and  have  continued 
to  exhibit  the  same  sentiments  ever  since. 
Thus  we  have  the  majority  of  the  Protest- 
ants testifying  that  this  doctrine  is  the  reve- 
lation of  Christ ;  and  a  very  considerable  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  minority  declaring 
solemnly,  that  in  this  belief  there  is  nothing 
either  idolatrous  or  superstitious,  qr  that 
forms  an  obstacle  to  those  who  hold  it,  be- 
ing admitted  to  a  full  participation  of  reli- 
finous  ministrations.  Thus,  at  all  events,  the 
Church  cannot  be  assailed  bv  those  who  ad- 
here to  the  Reformation  of  the  first  hundred 
years  for  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence. 

This  position  being  established,  I  proceed 
to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  large  bodies  of 
Protestants  of  that  same  century,  supposing 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  whether  Transubstantiation  or 
Consubstantiation  is,  in  their  view,  more  con- 

fsnial  to  Scripture  and  to  reason.  Of  course 
shall  not  quote  Lutheran  authority. 
Zumglius  and  his  associates,  as  early  as 


1627,  proclaimed  to  Luther  that  if  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  of  the  mstitution  was 
sustained,  transubstantiation  must  be  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  {Hisp.  ad  otl  1527,  f. 
49,  &c.)  They  remarked,  that  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  say,  *'my  body  is  here,"  nor  '^my 
body  is  with  this,  or  under  this,**  nor  **■  this 
contains  my  body,**  but  only  ^'this  is  my 
body.**  Hence  that  what  he  is  to  give  the 
fiuthful  is  not  a  substance  which  contains 
his  body,  or  which  accompanies  his  body, 
but  it  is  his  body,  without  anv  extr^ieous 
substance.  Neitber  has  he  saici,  **  this  bread 
is  my  body,"  which  was  another  of  Luther's 
explanations,  bftt  by  an  indefinite  term  he 
has  said,  *'this  is  my  bodj,"  to  show  that 
the  substance  which  he  gives  is  no  longer 
bread,  but  is  his  body. 

Thatlthey  were  quite  right  is  very  obvious, 
for  when  Luther  attempted  to  explain  the 
words  **this  is  my  body,"  to  mean  ^this  bread 
is  really  and  without  figure  my  body,"  he 
actually  destroyed  the  meaning  of  words. 
They  showed  that  it  could  not  oe  his  body, 
if  it  was  bread,  neither  could  it  be  bread  if 
it  was  his  body ;  though  his  body  might  have 
the  i^pearance  of  bread,  and  be  denominated 
from  its  appearance  to  be,  not  what  it  really 
was,  but  that  which  it  seemed  to  be.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  bread  becomes  the 
body,  as  at  Cans  water  became  wine  by  a 
substantial  change.  Zuinglius  and  his  asso- 
ciates, however,  proved  against  him  that  it 
was  a  senseless  effort  at  reasoning  to  assert 
that  bread  being  really  what  it  appeared  to 
be,  was  also  r^Iy  and  truly  the  body  of 
our  Lord^and  concluded  that  he  must  admit 
with  them  only  a  mere  moral  change,  or  ad- 
mit a  change  of  substance  with  *'the  Pa- 
pists," for.  Rev.  Sir,  they  were  accustomed 
to  call  nicknames !  ' 

Beza,  at  the  conference  of  Montbeltart, 
also  tells  the  Lutherans  that  of  the  two  el- 
planations  which  hold  to  the  literal  sense, 
**that  of  the  Catholics  departs  least  from 
the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  supper, 
when  they  are  to  be  expouiuled  word  for 
word."  ^'The  transubetantiators  say,  that 
by  virtue  of  the  divine  words,  that  which  be- 
fore was  bread  having  changed  its  substance, 
becomes  immediately  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
so  that  in  this  manner  the  proposition,  This 
is  my  body,  mav  be  true.  But  the  explana- 
tion of  consubstantiators  saying,  that  the 
words  This  is  my  body,  signify  my  bodv  is 
essentially  in,  with  or  under  this  bread !  aoes 
not  inform  us  what  that  bread  has  become, 
and  what  that  is  which  is  the  body,  but  mere- 
ly where  it  is."  Hence  Beza  concluded,  that 
there  is  far  less  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  Catholic  expressions,  and  that  they  fully 
sustain  the  literal  sense,  if  that  must  oe  pre- 
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served':— (Con/:  de  MorUh,  tmprtm.  a  Gen, 
1487,  p.  62.) 

In  the  Synod  of  Czenger,  in  Poland,  the 
decision  of  the  Zuinglians  (Lit  de  Ctena  in 
Syn.  Gen,  part  1,)  was  of  coarse  against 
tniasubstantiation,but  the  Synod  proceeds  to 
show  the  Luthenm  consubstantiation  to  be 
indefensible, "  because  as  the  rod  of  Moyses 
was  not  a  serpent,  but  by  transubstantiation ; 
and,  as  the  water  was  not  blood  in  Egypt,  nor 
wine  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana,  without 
a  change ;  so  the  bread  of  the  supper  cannot 
be  substantially  the  body  of  Christ,  unless 
it  bechanced  uito  flesh  oy  losing  the  form 
and  the  substance  of  bread.*^  Thus,  if  the 
body  of  our  Lord  be  really  present,  it  must, 
according  to  them,  be  by  transubstantiation. 

Amongst  the  Luthei^ans  themselves,  Me- 
kncthon  clearly  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  could  not  be  sustained  without 
admitting  transujbstantiatioa  He,  on  that 
account  at  last  came  to  say,  but  in  his  usual 
hesitating  manner,  that  as  Jesus  Christ  insti- 
tuted the  Eucharist  for  man,  we  must  look, 
not  to  what  was  done  for  the  bread,  but  what 
was  done  for  man.  And,  hence,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  belief  ended  in  statins  that 
what  was  in  the  sacrament  was  bread,  but 
that  at  communion  the  body  and  blood  were 
really  found  not  in  the  bread  but  in  man 
himself,  who  received  them.  Hence?  in  the 
Assembly  that  was  held  at  Dresden,  in  1561, 
the  Divines  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  who 
were  chiefly  his  disciples,  affirm  that»  if  Jesus 
Christ  be  present  in  the  bread  at  the  sup- 
per, "  it  would  be  much  more  easy  for  the 
mooks  to  establish  their  transubstantiation, 
than  for  those  to  impugn  it,  who,  rejecting  it 
by  words,  affirmed  notwithstanding  that  the 
bread  was  the  essential  body,  thai  is,  the 
proper  body  of  Jesus  Christ."  However, 
after  another  struggle  with  themselves,  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leiosic  broke  through  the  diffi- 
culty without  solving  it,  and  held  firmly  to 
the  teaching  of  their  first  master.  They  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  the  real  presence  in  the 
bread. 

Thus  the  great  bod^  of  the  Protestants  pro- 
claim that  Jeans  Chnst  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence;  and,  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder  declare  that  if  he  did,  he  must  have 
instituted  transubstantiation. 

You  may  look  upon  this-doctrine  to  be  ab- 
surd, but  it  is  possible  that  you  have  not  ex- 
amined it  with  sufficient  accuracy  before  you 
formed  this  opinion.  There  are  at  present 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  United 
States,  men  respected  for  their  sound  judg- 
ment, their  deep  research,  their  habits  of 
calm  investigation,  and  their  acute  and  accu- 
rate powers  of  discrimination.  I  do  not  al- 
lude to  its  clergy,  nor  to  its  professed  Theo- 


logians, I  allude  to  men  of  other  learned 
professions — to  men  of  science,  and  to  men 
of  common  sense.  I  have  the  happiness  of 
an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
of  this  description,  who  believe  in  the  truth 
of  that  doctrine,  as  firmly  as  they  do  in  their 
own  existence :  and  some  of  them  have  adopt- 
ed it  upon  close  examination,  after  mature 
reflection,  though  they  had  previously  thought 
of  it  as  you  appear  now  to  think.  They  all 
understand  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  precise 
terms  of  the  doctrine,  the  meaning  of  those 
terms,  and  also  the  plain  and  simple  fact, 
whose  truth  they  believe.  It  is.  Rev.  Sir,  a 
little  hazardous  to  assert,  that  men  of  this 
description  "have  arrived  at  that  state  of 
credulity,  that  renders  them  incapable  of  de- 
ciding between  truth  and  error.**  it  is  scarcely 
modest  to  say  this  of  the  first  judicial  officer 
of  the  Unitea  States,  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished jurists  upon  the  Supremo  Bench 
of  North  Carolina,  and  of  several  more  that 
I  could  name.  You  are  rather  unfortunate 
in  relying  upon  the  authority  of  Dean  Swift, 
who,  though  gifted  with  genius,  was  at  all 
times  eccentric,  and  who  <£ed  after  years  of 
confinement  in  a  Lunatic  >Asylum. 

But  cast  your  eyes  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  behold  the  millions  who  believe 
this  doctrine — ^you  may  honestly  imagine  that 
they  err,  but  how  will  you  venture  to  class 
them  with  idiot«  ?  Look  back  upon  the  ages 
that  have  passed  away  >-*8ee  the  sages  and 
the  philosophers  ana  the  saints  who  have 
held  this  doctrine,  and  do  you  not  hesitate  to 
call  them  fools  ? — ^I  shall  ask  you  only  as  to 
one— land  I  shall  place  him  by  the  side  of 
yourself. — Will  you  claim  a  precedence  over 
Feneloni  And  yet — ^you  have  been  so 
thoughtless  as  to  place  him  in  the  category 
o£ fools.  There  is  an  unfortunate  exhibition 
of  self-sufficiency  in  the  authors  who  assail 
us.  They  write  and  they  speak  as  if  all  the 
genius  and  information  which  God  bestows 
upon  the  human  family  were  on  their  side, 
and  all  the  folly,  the  imbecility  and  ignorance 
were  with  us. 

I  believe,  that  we  are  equally  gifted ;  and 
the  question  is  not  which  of  us  has  more  or 
less  sense,  or  information ;  nor  which  of  us 
has  made  best  use  of  the  gifts  we  have  re- 
ceived ;  but  it  is,  whether  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation, has  departed  from  the  revela- 
tion made  by  Jesus  Cnrist  to  his  Apostles.— 
You  say  that  we  have,  and  that  Luther  and 
his  SKsociates  substitutecLthe  original  truth 
for  the  errors  of  our  introduction.  I  have 
already  afforded  some  grounds  to  doubt  that 
they  have.  You  have  yourself  stated,  that 
having  rejected  our  doctrine,  they  differed 
amongst  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
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sabstitute  in  iU  stead. — ^I  shall  continue  the 
inquiry  and  remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  Feb,  23,  1838. 

LETTER  V. 
To  the  Rev,  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  ^, 

Rev.  Sir^ — ^I  did  intend  exhibiting  in  my 
fourth  letter  the  evidence  ^duch  I  was  com- 
pelled to  reserve  for  this.  I  shall  proceed 
then  to  show,  that  you  not  only  were  fully 
authorized  to  use  the  language  that  you  did 
respeetiiig  Calvin,  in  your  40th  paragraph, 
but  much  stronger  if  you  thought  fit 

Your  40th  paragraph  is  the  following — 

^  Have  we  not  a  right  then  to  appeal  to  the 
candor  and  liberality  of  our  Protestant  hr^ 
tfaren,  between  whose  fiiith  and  ours,  the  dif- 
ference is  80  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
detected.  What  if  some  of  our  members 
believe  that  the  ^iritual  body  of  their  risen 
and  ascended  Saviour  be  present  in  the  sa- 
crament, and  after  their  rejection  of  transub- 
stantiation  ft  can  only  be  present  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  does  our  article  differ  materially 
from  the  creeds  of  other  Churches.  In  the 
confession  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
Netherlands,  we  find  the  following  words: 
*  We  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  nourishes  us 
in  the  Holy  Supper  with  his  true  body  and 
blood,  and  that  lie  really  and  verily  conunu- 
nicates  to  us  what  he  therein  represents.' 
(See  Rislex^B  Extracts.)  Calvin  in  liis  Insti- 
tutes, sajTs,  '  I  therefore  maintain,  that  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Supper, -by  the  emblems  of 
bread  and  wine,  Christ  is  really  exhibited  to 
us;  that  is  his  body  uid  blood,  in  which  he 
jTielded  full  obedience,  in  order  to  work  out 
a  ri^teousness  for  us ;  by  which  we  may,  in 
tiie  first  place,  become  united  with  him  into 
one  body ;  and  secondly,  being  made  partak- 
ers of  the  substance  of  himself,  fuso  be 
strengthened  by  the  reception  of  every  bless- 
inff."    (  Calvifls  InstUvL  Lib.  IV.,  ch.  xvii.) 

rfow,  Sir,  if  the  Hinkelite  also  rejects  tran- 
substantiation,  as  I  presume  he  does,  has  he 
not  an  equal  riffht  to  appeal  to  the  candor 
and  liberality  or  his  Lutheran  Evangelical 
brethren? 

But  leavine  him  and  you  to  settle  that 

r>int,  as  may  DC  most  agreable  to  }f ourselves, 
proceed  to  show  that  John  Calvin  in  many 
E laces,  used  lanfl^age  which  is  folly  calcu- 
ited  to  sustain  tiie  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, yet  that  he  reprobates  the  opinion  of 
consutotantiation,  and  plainly  shows  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  if  Christ  be  really,  truly 
and  substantially  present  in  the  Eucharist, 
the  doctrine  of^Transubstantiation  is  more 
reasonable  than  that  of  Consubstantiation. 
The  passage,  which  you  quote,  is  indeed 


reference  to  anv  other  part  of  his  writings, 
would  seem  to  oe  conclusive.  Yet,  Sir,  you 
and  I  know  foil  well,  that  this  great  leader  in 
the  religious  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
not  only  combated  transubstantiation,  but 
also  consubstantiation,  and  the  real  presence. 
He  also  combated  Zuinglianism ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  inquiries, 
and  one  of  the  most  intricate,  to  search  for 
^s  opinion  respecting  the  Eucharist  He 
wrote  much  on  the  suDJect,  and  at  one  mo- 
ment his  reader  imagines  that  he  has' folly 
comprehended  and  accurately  discovered  wfaM 
Calvin  would  teach,  but  at  the  very  instant 
that  this  flattering  expectation  is  indulged, 
the  writer  by  one  or  two  expressions  as  vague 
as  they  are  unlobked  for  and  unwelcome, 
eludes  the  grasp,  and  is  again  abroad  upon 
a  wide  and  paUuess  plain. 

Calvin  was,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  who  knew  the  use  of  words,  who 
wrote  well,  whose  mind  was  acute,  restless, 
refining  and  subtle,  nor  did  he  undervalue  his 
own  qualities.  In  one  of  his  works  he  writes, 
{Resp.  ad  BaUL  p.  370.)  «  To  all  France  is 
known  my  irreproachable  fiuth,  my  integrity, 
my  patience,  my  watchfulness,  my  moKiere- 
tion,  my  assiduous  labore  for  the  service  of 
the  church;  things  that  from  my  eariiest 
youth  |tand  prov^  by  so  tnany  illustrious  to- 
kens. With  the  support  of  such  a  coDscience 
to  be  able  to  hold  my  station  to  the  end  of 
my  Fife,  is  for  me  enough.**  Luther  had  more 
ffenins,  more  vehemence,  more  coarseness ; 
but  Calvin  had  more  system,  more  taste, 
more  acrimony ;  but  so  far  firom  expecting  to 
find  any  acknowledgment  of  this  latter  qua- 
lity, we  find  him  assert,  after  having  written 
with  unusual  bitterness,  **  That  he  was  so  fiff 
from  having  any  gall  when  he  penned  those 
abusive  reproaches,  that  upon  perusing  his 
production,  he  Was  perfectly  astonidied  how 
so  much  harsh  langua^  could  have  escaped 
him,  when  he  knew  his  heart  to  be  void  of 
all  bitterness."  But  he  imaginee  that  he  ae- 
counta  for  it  very  naturally,  when  he  says, 
**  that  it  was  the  heinousness  of  the  subject 
which  fomished  him  with  dl  those  words  of 
reproach,  whkh  so  spontaneously  came  forth, 
that  they  were  ready  to  break  out  at  every 
moment :  nor  is  he  oispleased  that  those  sto- 
pki  creatures  have  smarted  under  his  lash,  as 
indeed  it  may  tend  to  their  improvement** 

Such  was  the  man,  who,  viewing  the  three 
existing  modes  of  explaiiungthe  nature  of  the 
Eucharist,  undertook  to  condemn  them  all, 
for  the  purpose  of  subedtnting  a  new  one  of 
his  own. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  his  Institutes,  chap. 
xvii,n.  12,  he  misrepresents  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine in  the  followingworda,**Intheftr8tplaee 


very  strong:  and  if  taken  by  itself  without  |  we  must  be  carefoTnot  to  dream  of  such  a 
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presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  as  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Romanists  has  invented ;  as 
if  the  body  of  Christ  were  exhibited  by  a 
local  presence,  to  be  felt  by  the  hand,  bruis- 
ed by  the  teeth  and  swallowed  by  the  throaf 
I  shall  not  now  enter  upon  my  explanation.  In 
his  next  paragraph,  n.  13,  fully  aware  of  hav- 
ing miwepresented  us,  he  changes  his  ground. 
**  Deterred  bv  a  horror  of  such  barbarous  im- 
piety, the  schoolmen  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  more  modest  language,  yet  they 
only  trifle  with  equal  fidlacy,  and  greater 
subtility.  They  admit  that  Christ  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  bread  and  wine,  in  a  local  and 
corporeal  manner.'*  Still,  through  this  whole 
paragraph,  he  labors  to  misrepresent  us.  In 
the  next  paragr^h,  n.  14,  he  proceeds^ — 
^^  Hence  proceeded- that  pretended  transub- 
stantiation,  for  which  they  now  contend  with 
more  earnestness  than  all  the  other  artj- 
cles  of  their  feith,"  **♦  «  not  that  the  body 
is  properly  made  of  the  bread,  but  that  Christ 
mates  the  substance  of  the  bread,  and 
conceals  himself  under  its  form.''  Though 
in  his  description  he  has  great  ingenuity  to 
diaflgure  and  abuse,  as  well  as  to  misrepre- 
sent our  doctrine,  this  last  expression  may  be 
taken  as  sufiicently  accurate.  He  adds,  ^  It 
is  astonishing  that  that  they  could  fall  into 
snch  ignorance,  and  even  stupidity  as  to  pro- 
mulgate such  a  monstrous  notion  in  durect 
opposition  to  the  Scripture  and  to  the  doc- 
tnne  of  the  primitive  Cnurch." 

Of  ^e  Lutherans,  he  says,  in  the  same 
chapter,  n.  16, "  Others  who  perceive  i(  to  be 
impossible  to  destroy  the  analogy  of  the 
sign,  and  the  thing  signified,  without  subvert- 
ing the  truth  of  the  mystery,  acknowledge 
thai  the  bread  in  the  sacred  supper  is  the  true 
substance  of  that  earthly  and  corruptible  ele- 
ment and  undergoes  no  change  in  itself,  but 
they  maintain,  iSai  it  has  the  oody  of  Christ 
included  under  it"  This,  is,  I  believe,  a  suf- 
ficiently fair  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  opin- 
ion. He  proceeds  to  show  a  sense  in  which 
he  would  not  object  to  this  expression,  but 
he  says  that  this  is  not  their  sense  of  the 
words.  He  says,  **  they  suppose  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  partake  of  him  any  other- 
wiae,  than  by  his  descending  into  the  bread." 
^  It  is  because  they  cannot  conceive  any  other 
participation  of  ms  flesh  and  blood,  except 
what  would  consist  in  local  coi^unction  and 
contact,  or  m  some  gross  enclosure."  And 
in  the  next  paragraph  he  says  of  them,  n.  17, 
**  They  are  eonstnuned  to  confess  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  visible  in  itself,  while, 
at  the  same  time  they  say  that  it  is  invisibly 
concealed  under  the  symbol  of  bread.  Ana 
yet  tile  promulgators  of  such  monstrous  ab- 
surdities are  so  &r  from  beihg  ashamed  of 
their  disgrace,  that  they  stigmatise  us  with 


unprovoked  and  enormous  calunmies,  because 
we  refuse  to  subscribe  to  them,"  by  refusing 
to  subscribe  to  the  tenth  article  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Au^sbuig. 

Thus  Calvm  rejected  both  Catholics  and 
Lutherans.  Let  us  see  what  he  says  of  the 
Zuinglians.  Though  all  who  were  known 
by  tms  appellation  denied  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  yet  they  were  not 
all  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Eucharist;  and  Calvm,  therefore,  dis- 
tinguishes them. 

In  the  same  cluster,  n.  6,  he  says,  alluding 
to  both  those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  viz. — ^the  Zuinglians,  and  to 
those  who  taught  it,  viz.  Cathol^s  and  Luther- 
ans: **  Here  it  behoves  us  to  ffuard  against 
two  errors :  that  on  the  one  hand,  we  may 
not,  by  undervaluing  the  signs,  disjoin  them 
from  the  mysteries  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  extolling 
them  beyond  measure,  obscure  the  glory  of 
the  mysteries  themselves.  That  Christ  is  the 
bread  of  life,  by  which  the  faithful  are  nour- 
ished to  eternal  salvation,  there  is  no  man^ 
not  entirely  destitute  of  religion,  who  hesi- 
tates to  acknowledge :  but  all  are  not  eijuaUy 
agreed  respecting  tne  manner  of  partaking  of 
mm."  He  then  exhibits  to  us  one  division  of 
Zuinglians,  ^  For  there  are  some  who  de&e 
in  a  word,  that  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
to  drink  his  blood,  is  no  other  than  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ  himself."  This  will  by  no 
means  satisfy  him,  for  he  immediatel  v  adds : 
"But  I  conceive  that  in  that  remarkable  dis- 
course, in  which  Christ  recommends  to  us  to 
feed  upon  his  body,  he  intended  to  teach  us 
something  more  striking  and  sublime ;  name- 
ly that  we  are  quicken^  by  a  real  participa- 
tion of  him,  which  he  designates  by  the  terms 
of  eating  and  drinking^  tmit  no  person  might 
suppose  the  life  which  we  receive  from  him, 
to  consist  in  simple  knowledge.  For  as  it  is 
not  seeing  but  eating  bread,  th^^  administers 
nourishment  to  the  body ;  so  it  is  necessary 
for  the  soul  to  have  a  true  and  complete  par- 
ticipation of  Christ,  that  by  his  power  he  may 
be  quickened  to  spiritual  life."  Thus  he  con- 
siders the  teaching  to  be  erroneous :  but  I 
must  avow,  that  when  in  the  sequel,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  mark  the  difierenee  between  their 
doctrine  and  his  own,  his  expressions  are  to 
me  exceedingly  enigmatic. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  n.  6,  he  introdu- 
ces another  division  of  Zuinffliana.  **  I  say 
nothinfi^at  present  of  those  who  maintain  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  be  a  mete  mark  of  external 
profession ;  because  I  think  I  have  sufficiently 
refuted  their  error  when  treating  of  the  Sa- 
craments m  senenl."  He  speaks  of  a  third 
division  in  me  same  chapUsi,  u.  7.  ^  Nor 
am  I  satisfied  with  those  persons,  who,  after 
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having  acknowledsed  that  we  have  some 
commanion  witii  Christ,  when  they  mean  to 
describe  it,  represent  us  as  merely  partakers  of 
his  spirit,  but  make  no  mention  of  his  flesh  and 
blood,  as  though  there  were  no  meaning  in 
those  and  other  similar  expressions :  *  That  his 
flesh  is  meat  indeed ;  that  his  blood  is  drink 
indeed;  that  except  we  eat  his  flesh  and 
drink  his  blood  we  have  no  life  in  ns.'  " 

From  these  passages,  it  is  manifest,  that 
Calvin  did  not  believe  with  the  Catholics  nor 
with  the  Lutherans  in  the  real  presence, 
either  by  transubstantiation  or  by  consob- 
stantiation,  nor  did  he  believe  with  those  Zu- 
inglians,  who  considered  that  in  eating  bread 
and  drinking  wine,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament,  they  were  eating  Christ,  by  be- 
lieving or  having  faith : — nor  did  he  believe 
with  others  that  it  was  an  external  profession 
of  faith  and  confidence  in  him  and  in  his  re- 
demption of  us  by  his  death ;  nor  with  others, 
that  by  partaking  of  the  elements  wo  par- 
took of  his  spirit,  and  were  enlivened  by  his 
fSuth  and  animated  by  his  love :  but  he  re- 
quired that  we  should  eat  his  flesh  and  drink 
his  blood,  though  neither  his  flesh  nor  his  blood 
was  present  in  what  was  eaten  and  drunk. 
Thus  Calvin  introduced  a  new  explanation. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  understand  what 
he  did  not  believe,  than  what  was  precisely 
his  doctrine.  That  he  acknowledges  some 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  we 
should  suppose  from  his  expressions,  n.  19. 
**  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  establish  such  a 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacred  supper,  as 
neither,  on  the  one  hand  to  fasten  him  to  the 
element  of  bread,  or  to  enclose  him  in  it  or 
to  circumscribe  him,  which  would  derogate 
from  his  celestial  glory."  Catholics  do  not 
enclose  him  in  it,  nor  circumscribe  him,  nor 
do  they  fasten  him  to  the  element  of  bread, 
because  they  say  the  bread  ceases  altoge- 
ther to  be  there,  at  the  moment  of  his  arriving 
where  it  was.  He  proceeds,  "nor  on  the 
other  hand  to  deprive  him  of  his  corporeal 
dimensions,  or  to  represent  his  body  as  in 
different  places  at  once,  or  to  assign  it  an 
immensity  diffused  through  heaven  and  earth 
which  would  be  clearly  inconsistent  with  the 
reality  of  his  nature.  *  »  *  These  ab- 
surdities being  disclaimed,  I  readily  admit 
whatever  may  sen^e  to  express  the  true  and 
substantial  communication  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord,  which  is  given  the  faith- 
ful under  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  supper ; 
and  to  express  it  in  a  manner  implying  not  a 
mere  reception  of  it  in  the  imagination  or  ap- 
prehension of  the  mind,  but  a  real  enjoyment 
of  it  as  the  food  of  eternal  life."  I  know  of 
no  words  stronger  to  declare  the  real  and 
true  and  substantial  presence  of  Christ  than 
those  here  used,  if  the  first  particle,  or  what 


he  calls  disclaiming  the  absurdities  be  omit- 
ted. And  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  the  im- 
possibility of  two  persons  in  diflRsrent  places 
communicating  at  the  same  moment,  if  the 
real,  substantial  and  true  body  be  present  in 
the  communion,  unless  it  be  present  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time.  Has  Calvin 
attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty  ?  He  has  in 
n.  8,  told  us  that  Christ  was  from  the  be- 
ginning  the  fountain  of  life :  that  the  life  was 
manifested  by  his  assuming  flesh ;  that  man 
alienated  b^  sin  from  God,  lost  the  partici- 
pation of  hfe ;  that  to  receive  the  hope  of 
immortality,  he  should  be  received  into  com- 
munion with  the  incarnate  word  **  resident  in 
our  flesh,**  openly  exhibiting  himself  to  our 
participation.  I  shall  now  give  his  own 
words.  **  He  also  makes  the  very  flesh  in 
which  he  resides  the  means  of  giving  life  to 
us,  that  by  a  participation  of  it,  we  maj  be 
nourished  to  immo]:tality.  I  am  the  living 
bread,  says  he,  which  came  down  from  Hea- 
ven. And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  In  these  words 
he  shows,  not  only  that  he  is  Hfe,  as  he  is  the 
eternal  word,  who  descended  from  Heaven 
to  us,  but  that  in  descending  he  imparted 
that  power  to  the  flesh  which  he  assumed,  in 
order  that  it  might  communicate  life  to  us. 
Hence  follow  thete  declarations.  That  his 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is  drink 
indeed,  meat  and  drink,  by  which  the  fiiith- 
ful  are  nourished  to  eternal  life." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  n.  9,  afrer  showing 
that  the  flesh  of  Christ  had  not  this  power  by 
nature,  but  is  endued  therewith  by  its  union 
with  the  divine  nature,  he  proceeds  to  say 
"  therefore  he  showed  that  the  fulness  of  lire 
dwelt  in  his  humanity,  that  whoever  partook 
of  his  flesh  and  blood,  might,  at  the  same 
time,  enjoy  a  participation  of  life,"  *  * 
*  ♦  "So  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  like  a 
rich  and  inexhaustible  fountain,  which  receives 
the  life  flowing  from  the  Divinity,  and  conveys 
it  to  us.  Now,  whodoes  not  see  that  a  partici- 
pation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  ne- 
cessary to  all  who  aspire  to  heavenly  life  ?" 
The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  continues 
a  sort  of  a  general  description  of  the  union  of 
Church  witb  Christ  as  a  portion  of  his  body. 

The  next  paragraph,  n.  19,  commences — 
*•  We  conclude,  that  our  souls  are  fed  by  tho 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  just  as  our  corpo- 
real life  is  preserved  and  sustained  by  bread 
and  wine.  For,  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
suitableness  in  the  analogy  of  the  sign,  if 
our  souls  did  not  find  their  food  in  C&ist ; 
which  cannot  be  the  case  unless  Christ  truly 
becomes  one  with  us,  and  refreshes  us  by  the 
eating  of  his  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his 
blood.  Though  it  appears  incredible  for  the 
flesh  of  Christ  fit>m  such  an  immense  local 
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distance  to  reach  ua,  so  as  to  become  our 
food,  we  should  ^remember  how  much  the 
secret  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  traoscends 
all  our  senses,  and,  what  folly  it  is  to  apply 
any  measure  of  ours  to  his  immensity.  Let 
our  &lth  receive,  therefore,  what  our  undei^ 
standing  is  not  able  to  comprehend,  that  the 
Spirit  really  unites  things  which  are  sepanu 
ted,  by  local  distance."  *  *  *  ♦  « For 
which  reason  the  Apostle  said  *  the  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless  is  it  not  the  commu- 
nion of  the'  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread 
which  we  break  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ  f  Nor,  is  there  any  cause 
to  object  that  it  is  a  figurative  expression  by 
which  tiie  name  of  the  thing  signified,  is  given 
to  the  sign.  I  erant  indeed  that  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread  is  symbolical,  and  not  the 
suDstance  itself:  yet,  this  bein^  admitted, 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  symbol  we  may 
justly  infer  the  exhibition  of  the  substance, 
for  unless  any  one  would  call  God  a  deceiv- 
er, he  can  never  presume  to  affirm  that  he. 
sets  before  us  an  empty  sign.  Therefore,  if 
by  the  breaking  of  bread,  the  Lord  truly  re- 
presents the  participation  of  his  boay,  it 
ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  truly  jire- 
sents  and  communicates  it  And  it  must  al- 
ways be  a  rule  with  the  faithful,  wherever 
they  see  the  signs  instituted  by  the  Lord,  to 
assure  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  also  accompanied  with  the  truth  of  the 
thinff  signified.  For  to  what  end  would  our 
Lora  ddiver  into  our  hands  the  symbol  of 
his  body,  except  it  be  to  assure  us  of  a  real 
participation  of  it  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  visi- 
ble sign  is  given  to  us  to  seal  the  donation 
of  the  invismle  substance,  we  ought  to  enter- 
tain a  confident  assurance  that  m  receiving 
the  symbol  of  this  body,  we  at  the  same  time 
truly  receive  the  body  itself.**    . 

In  his  next  paragraph,  he  concludes  the  de- 
scription of  hiJB  opmion  of  the  nature  of  this 
Sacrament  In  it,  we  find  the  following  ex- 
pressions: n.  11,  "When  I  intend  to  give  a 
fiLmiliar  view  of  this  truth,  I  am  accustomed 
to  state  three  particulars  which  it  includes : 
the  signification;  the  matter  or  substance 
which  depends  upon  the  signification ;  and 
the  virtue  or  effect  which  follows  from  both. 
The  signification  consists  in  the  promises, 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  sicn.  Wliat 
I  call  the  matter  or  subsUmce  is  Christ,  with 
his  death  and  resurrection. — By  the  effect,  I 
mean  redemption,  righteousness,  sanctifica- 
tion,  eternal  life,  and  all  the  other  benefits 
wliich  Christ  conferred  upon  us."  Thus,  we 
at  length  would  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  de- 
claration, that  Christ  is  the  substance  of  the 
Eucharist — and  this  by  the  secret  jpower  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  He  then  proceeds  to  say, 
that  although  Christ  is  received  by  faith,  he 


does  not  thereby  mean  that  he  is  received 
merely  in  the  understanding  and  imagination, 
anfconcludes  that  paragraph  with  the  pas- 
sage which  you  have  quoteo,  40. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  Calvin  teaches  or  believes,  save 
that  it  is  something  between  Zuinglius  and 
Luther*  Indeed,  he  tells  us  himself,  n.  7, 
"  If,  however,  it  be  possible,  in  any  words,  to 
unfold  80  great  a  mystery,  which  I  find  my- 
self incapable  of  comprehending,  even  in  my 
mind ;  and,  this  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  no  person  may  measure  the  sublimity 
of  the  subject  by  my  inadequate  representa- 
tion of  it  On  the  contrary,  I  exhort  my 
readers  ifot  to  confine  their  thoughts  within 
such  narro.w  and  insufficient  limits,  but  to 
endeavor  to  rise  much  higher  than  I  am  able 
to  conduct  them :  for  as  to  myself,  whenever 
I  handle  this  subject,  after  having  endeavor- 
ed to  say  every  thing,  I  am  conscious  of  hav- 
ing said  but  very  little,  in  comparison  with 
its  excellence.  And,  though  the  conoeptiona 
of  the  mind  can  fiir  exceed  the  expressions 
of  the  tongue ;  yet,  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  the  mind  is  oppresseaand  over- 
whelmed. Nothing  remains  for  me,  there- 
fore, but  to  break  forth  in  admiration  of  that 
mystery  which  the  mind  is  unable  dearly  to 
understand,  or  the  tongue  to  express." 

In  considering  this  and  similar  passages 
in  Calvin's  works,  I  am  led  to  think  that  mis 
writer  had  no  precise  notions  upon  the  sub- 
jectr*-that  he  neither  knew  what  to  believe, 
nor  what  to  teach  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Eucharist.  I  do  not  mean  respecting  the 
object  of  its  institution,  nor  respecting  its 
effects :  for  upon  those  two  points  there  is 
not  so  much  difference,  but  concerning  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  that  is, 
whether  it  was  mere  bread  and  wine,  or  if 
not,  what  substance  did  the  communicant 
actually  receive.  The  Catholic  plainly  said, 
that  it  was  only  the  substance  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  producing 
upon  the  senses  the  same  impression,  as  if  it 
was  bread  and  wine.  The  Lutherans  of  that 
day,  said  that  it  was  not  only  the  substance 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  also  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine ;  but  that  the 
latter  substances  alone  made  any  impression 
on  the  human  senses.  The  Zuinglian  said 
that  the  only  substances  which  were  present 
were  those  of  bread  and  wine.  He  said  that 
there  was  no  miracle,  but  that  this  obser- 
vance was  instituted  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  produced  certain  spiritual  effects.  The 
Catholk^  and  the  Lutheran  both  said  that  an 
exertion  of  the  miraculous  power  of  God  was 
necessary,  but  the  Lutheran  required  proba- 
bly one  miracle  more  than  was  required  by 
the  Catholic.    Calvin  rejects  the  Catholic 
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doctrine,  he  rejecte  that  of  the  Lutheran,  and 
also  that  of  the  Zuingllan.  What  doesjie 
say  is  the  substance  received  1  I  have  deep- 
ly read ;  I  have  closely  examined ;  I  have 
reflected  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  cannot 
tell. — ^Nor  do  I  believe  he  could  tell  himself^ 
and  if  any  of  his  admirers  can  inform  me,  it 
certainly  will  be  an  addition  to  the  little  stock 
of  knowledge  that  I  possess.  Yon  tell  us 
that  whikt  me  Reformers  agreed  in  rejecting 
transubstantiation,  they  differed  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  &ould  substitute  in  its 
stead.  But  Calvin  goes  still  farther,  for  he 
rejects  consubstantiation  and  the  mere  figu- 
rative sense,  xmd  he  appears  to  me  to  differ 
not  only  with  others  but  with  hims^f  as  to 
what  he  shall  substitute  in  their  stead.  He  too 
requires  miracles  to  be  wrought  in  the  Sa- 
chiment  of  the  Eucharist  (Same chapter ,  n. 
24,)  <"  But  the  infiupy  of  this  fidsehood  cannot 
be  entirely  effaced,  without  repelling  another 
calumny:  for  they  accuse  us  of  oeing  so 
devotea  to  humi^i  reason,  as  to  limit  the 
power  of  Grod  by  the  order  of  nature,  and  to 
allow  him  no  more  than  our  own  understand- 
ing teaches  us  to  ascribe  to  him.  Against 
such  iniquitous  aspersions,  I  appeal  to  the  doc- 
trine which  I  have  maintained ;  which  will 
sufficiently  evince  that  I  am  fiir  from  measur- 
ing this  mystery  by  the  capacity  of  human 
reason,  or  subjecting  it  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
*  *  *  *  We  say  that  Christ  descends 
to  us,  both  by  ihe  external  symbol  and  by 
his  spirit,  that  he  may  truly  vivify  our  souls 
with  the  substance  of  his  flesh  and  blood. 
He  who  perceives  not  that  many  miracles  are 
comprehended  in  these  few  words,  is  more 
than  stupid;  for  there  is  nothing  more  pre- 
ternatural, than  for  souls  to  derive  spiritual 
and  heavenly  life  from  the  flesh  which  had 
its  origin  from  the  earth,  and  was  subject  to 
death ;  no^ng  is  more  incredible  than  for 
things  separated  fi^m  each  other  by  all  the 
distance  of  heaven  and  earth,  notwithstanding 
that  immense  local  distance,  to  be  not  only 
connected  but  united,  so  that  our  souls  re- 
ceive nourishment  from  the  flesh  of  Christ. 
Let  those  fanatics,  then,  no  longer  attempt  to 
render  us  odious  by  such  a  calumny,  as  though 
we  in  any  respect  limited  the  inhnite  power 
of  God ;  which  is  either  a  most  stupia  mis- 
take or  an  impudent  falsehood.** 

In  n.  31,  he  writes  of  Catholics  and  Lu- 
therans,— ^^Tl^ey  are  exoeedmgly  deceived, 
who  cannot  conceive  any  presence  of  the 
flesh  of  Christ  in  the  supper,  except  it  be 
attached  to  the  bread.  *  *  *  *  *  * 
The  only  question  between  us,  therefore, 
respects  the  manner  of  this  presence;  be- 
cause they  place  Christ  in  the  bread,  and  we 
think  it  unlawful  for  us  to  bring  him  down 
ftx>m  Heaven.    Let  the  reader  juc^  on  which 


side  the  taruth  lies.  Only  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  that  calumny,  that  Christ  is  excluded  from 
the  sacrament,  unless  he  be  concealed  under 
the  bread.  For  as  this  is  a  heavenly  mystery, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  bring  Christ  down  to 
the  earth,  in  order  to  be  united  to  us."  (No. 
32.)  ^  If  any  one  inquire  of  me  respecting  the 
manner,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge,  that  it  is  a  mystery  too  sublime  forme 
to  be  able  to  express,  or  even  to  comprehend ; 
and  to  be  still  more  explicit,  I  rather  expe- 
rience it  than  understand  it  Here  there- 
fore, without  any  controversy,  I  embface  the 
truth  of  God,  on  which  I  'can  safely  rely. 
He  pronounces  his  flesh  to  be  the  food,  and 
his  blood  the  drink  of  my  soul.  I  offer  him 
my  soul  to  be  nourished  with  such  aliment 
In  his  sacred  supper  he  commands  me,  under 
the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  to  take  and 
eat,  and  drink,  his  body  and  blood :  I  doubt 
not  that  he  truly  presents,  and  that  I  receive 
^em." 

I  could  multiply  quotations  not  only  from 
his  Institutions,  but  from  his  Catechisms  and 
other  works,  placing  in  a  more  forcible  way 
his  declarations  leading  to  believe  a  ral, 
true  and  substantial  presence  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  by  the 
mysterious  and  miraculous  power  of  God, 
at  the  time  of  communion.  I  could  adduce 
a  great  many  of  his  arguments  and  vituper- 
ations against  consubstantiation.  But  this 
letter  has  already  swollen  too  much.  I  shall 
therefore  only  exhibit  one  or  two  of  his 
declarations  upon  this  latter  subject 

In  the  same  chapter,  xvii,  n.  16,  he  says 
of  some  Lutherans,  ^by  pllbcing  the  body 
itself  in  the  bread,  they  attribute  ubiqui- 
ty to  it,  which  is  incompatible  with  ita  na^ 
ture." — ^After  remarking  on  this  he  aajrs, 
n.  17 :  **  Some  plead  with  a  little  more  sub- 
tility,  that  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  given 
in  the  sacrament,  is  glorious  and  immortal, 
and  that  therefore  it  involves  no  absnrdity, 
if  it  be  contained  under  the  sacrament  m 
various  places,  or  in  no  place,  or  without  any 
form.**  Calvin  assails  their  position  only  by 
an  effort  to  distinguish  the  glorious 'and 
the  mortal  body  into  different  substances. 
The  only  di£ference  between  this  division  of 
Lutherans  and  Catholics  on  this  head  is, 
that  the  former  say  that  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  remain,  whilst  the  latter 
state,  that  the  substance  alone  of  Christ 
remains,  producing  the  same  sensible  im- 
pressions, as  if  br^  and  wine  continued. 

In  n.  20 :  Calvin  again  assails  the  Luther- 
ans on  their  effort  to  hold  to  the  words  of 
the  Institution.  **  Those  who  acknowledge 
the  continuance  of  the  bread  in  the  supper, 
and  affirm  that  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
real  body  of  Christ  differ  consideribly  among 
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tliemaelves.    Tlio8#  of  them  who  exi»re8B 
themselves  more   modestly,   though  they 
strenuously  msist  on  the  literal  mesning  of 
the  words,  Tkis  is  my  body,  jet  sfterwards 
depsrt  from  their  literal  precision,  and  explain 
them  to  import  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
with  the  bread,  in  the  bread  and  under  the 
bread.    *    *    *    *    But  if  they  object  to 
every  trope,  and  insist  on  taking  the  words 
in  a  sense  stiicily  literal,  why  do  they  for- 
sake the  language  of  Christ  and  adopt  a 
phraseology  of  their  <^n  so  very  dissimilar  ? 
For  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  these 
two  assertions,  *  that  the  bread  is  the  body,' 
and  that  ^  the  body  is  with  the  bread.'    But 
because  they  perceived  the  impossibility  of 
supporting  this  simple  proposition,  'that the 
bread  is  the  body,'  they  have  endeavored  to 
escape  from  their  embairassment  by  those 
evasions.    Others  more  daripg,  hesitate  not 
to  asaert,  that  in  strict  propriety  of  speech, 
the  bread  is  the  body ;  and  thereby  prove 
themselves  to  be  advocates  for  a  truly  literal' 
interpTetataon."   You  will  observe  that  Cath- 
olics and  others  who  teaeh  the  doctrine  of 
tnmsubstantiation,  hold  that  there  beinff  no 
bread,  the  proposition  which  Calvin  here 
combats  is  absurd,  but  the  argument  which 
follows,  of  course,  has  no  application  to  their 
doctiine.     Calvin  continues — ^  If  it  be  ob- 
jected then  that  the  bread  is  Christ,  and  Christ 
is  Ciod,  they  will  deny  this,  because  it  is  not 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Christ.    But  the^ 
will  gain  nothing  by  their  denial  of  it,  for  it 
is  universally  admitted  that  the  whole  person 
of  Christ  is  offered  to  us  in  the  sacrament 
Now  it  would  be  intolerable  blasphemy  to 
affirm  of  a  frail  and  corruptible  element, 
without  any  figure,  that  it  is  Christ.    I  ask 
'them  whether  these  two  propositions  are 
equivalent  to  each  other :  Christ  is  the  Son 
^  Ood,  and  Bread  is  ike  body  of  Christ.'' 
it  was  after  a  similar  train  of  argument  that 
he  concludes,  n.  33,  by  the  following  obser- 
vation— *^  at  the  same  time,  as  if  their  victory 
consisted  in  obstinacy  and  calumny^  they 
charge  us  with  accusing  Christ  of  falsehooa, 
if  we  inquire  into  the  true  meaning  of  Ms 
words." 

^  Now  it  will  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  judge 
how  unjustly  we  are  treated  by  those  syllable- 
hnnters,  when  they  persuade  the  simple  to 
believe  that  we  derogate  from  the  authority 
due  to  the  words  of  Christ,  which  we  have 
proved  to  be  ontiaffeously  perverted  and  con- 
founded by  them,  but  to  oe  fiuthfhlly  and  ac- 
curately explained  by  ua"  Luther  in  order  to 
sostam,  better  as  he  thouffht,  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  by  conamMitantiation,  main- 
tained m  1697,  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity,  or 
that  the  body  uf  Christ  is  every  where,  though 
imrisible,  except  in  heaven :  hence,  that  it  was 


present  in  the  sacramental  bread, — though 
upon  this  principle,  it  was  equally  present 
in  any  bread  or  any  meat  Ths  was  strenu- 
ously upheld  in  1569,  by  lUyricns,  Weslpha- 
lus,  James  Andrew,  Smeidelin,  ChytrsBus 
and  other  eminent  Lutherans.  It  was  his 
dislike  of  ubiquity  that  caused  Melancthon 
to  seek  an  union  with  Calvin.  It  was  tiien 
the  doctrine  of  a  large  portion  of  Lutherans 
when  Calvin  wrote  as  follows  in  the  same 
chapter  of  his  Institutes,  n.  30 :  '^  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  some  persons  would  rather  incur 
the  greatest  disgrace  by  betra3ring  their  igno- 
rance, than  even  relinquish  the  least  particle 
of  their  error.  I  speak  not  of  the  Romanists 
whose  doctrine  is  more  tolerable,  or  at  least 
more  modest :  but  some  are  so  carried  away 
with  the  heat  of  contention  as  to  i^rm  on 
account  of  the'  union  of  two  natures  in 
Christ,  that  wherever  his  divinity  is,  his  flesh, 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  is  there 
also."  Thus,  supposing  the  truth  of  the  real 
presence,  Calvin  saw  that  the  dootrine  of 
the  Cat|iolics  was  more  ionformable  to  the 
letter  of  the  Institution,  and  to  the  true  na- 
ture of  Jesus  Christ  than^  was  that  of  the 
Lutherans. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  expect  constant 
and  consistent  adherence  to  such  or  similar 
declarations.  I  repeat  then,  that  although  I 
can  understand  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  of  the  Lutherans,  and  that  of  the 
Zuinglians,  yet  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  form 
any  distinct  and  clear  notion  of  Calvin's  opi- 
nion, nor  whether  he  had  any  precise,  posi- 
tive notions  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist 
himself. 

Thus  in  n.  10  he  writes — **  We  conclude, 
that  our  souls  are  fed  by  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ  just  as  our  corporal  life  is  preserved 
and  sustained  by  bread  and  wine."  It  is  cer- 
tainly by  receiving  food  into  our  bodies,  and 
its  being  as  it  were  transfused  through  them^ 
that  our  life  is  sustained;  hence  he  says: 
**Now  that  noly  participation  of  his  flesh  and 
Uood,  by  which  Christ  communicate  his  life 
to  us  just  as  if  he  actually  penetrated  every 
part  of  our  frame,  in  the  sacred  supper  he 
also  testifies  and  seals,  and  that  not  oy  the 
exhibition  of  a  vain  and  ineffectual  sign,  but 
by  the  exertion  of  the  energy  of  his  ^irit 
by  wluch  he  accomplishes  that  which  he  pro- 
mises." Whereas  in  n.  31  he  writes,  '*I  can- 
didly confess  that  I  reject  that  mixture  of 
the  flesh  of  Christ  with  our  souls,  or  that 
transfusion  of  it  into  us  which  they  teach : 
because  it  is  sufiicient  for  us  that  Chriit  in- 
spires life  into  our  souls  from  the  substance 
of  )kis  fleeh,  and  even  inflises  his  own  life 
in^  us,  thoufi4i  his  flesh  never  actually  en^ 
tered  into  us/* 

I  believe,  Rev.  Sir,  that  I  have  now  made 
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it  sufficiently  plain,  that  at  the  period  that 
those  gentlemen  whom  vou  call  Reformers, 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation, 
they  could  not  say,  if  our  Saviour  did  not 
teach  that  doctrine,  what  it  was  that  he  did 
really  teach  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist 

I  have,  Rev.  Sir,  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  ^.,  B.  C. 

Charlestonj  8.  C,  JU^irc^  1, 1838. 


LETTER  VI. 
Tb  the  Rev.  John  Bachmany  D.  Z>.,  <{«. 

Rev.  Sm, — ^Protestants  frequently  boast 
that  their  religion  existed  before  Luther,  not 
only,  as  some  of  them  have  said,  m  the  Bible ; 
but,  as  others  say,  in  the  Confessions  of 
Faith  of  various  Churches,  whose  existence 
may  be  traced  for  centuries  before  Luther 
was  bom.  Indeed,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
few  specimens,  which,  if  we  were  less  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  laws  of  criticism,  and  had 
most  of  our  historical  documents  destroyed, 
would  seem  to  sho#  that  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  was  not  the  first  good  Protestant 
enumeration  of  doctrinal  propositions :  and, 
our  sympathies  are  enlisted  on  behalf  of  a 
variety  of  sufferers,  whom  the  tyranny  and 
bigotry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is 
said,  had  persecuted  for  professing  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ,  during  centuries  before 
either  Luther  or  Zuinglius  saw  the  light 

I  am  not,  Rev.  Sir,  one  of  those  who  would 
strip  persons  claiming  such  ancestry  of  all 
then*  pretensions.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  the  force  of  their  demand,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Do  they  8i(y  that  before 
the  days  of  Luther  there  were  separatists  who 
charged  the  Church  of  Rome  with  error  and 
apostacyl  I  acknowledge  that  there  were. 
And,  if  I  attempted  to  aeny  it,  I  should  be 
easily  refuted  and  exposed.  Do  they  as^rt 
that  these  separatists  held  the  same  doctrines 
which  Protestants  teach  at  present  ?  I  am 
free  to  avow  that  there  are  very  few  tenets 
in  which  Protestants  differ  from  the  Catholic  i 
Church,  for  which  difference  one  or  the  other  ! 
of  these  sects  could  not  be  claimed  as  a  pre- 
decessor. But,  if  you  ask,  did  any  one  of 
them  hold  exactly  the  same  tenets  that  are 
now  held  by  any  division  of  Protestants?  I 
answer:  Certainly  no!  And,  I  go  farther, 
and  say,  that  neither  Luther,  nor  Zuinglius, 
nor  Calvin,  either  undertook  or  intended  to 
find  any  Church  in  existence,  to  which  he 
would  unite  himself.  Thus,  though  Protest- 
ants did  not,  in  leaving  the  Catholic  Church, 
unite  themselves  to  any  that  was  in  exist- 
ence, but  formed  new  societies,  still  all  their 
teachings  were  not  new.  They  agreed  in 
many  of  their  opinions  with  the  Church  that 
they  had  left ;  they  revived  many  which  seem- 


ed to  have  been  abandoned,  and  they  agreed 
in  others  with  some  remnants  of  existing 
sects  that  still  survived  in  opposition. 

I  propose,  then,  at  present,  as  we  have 
fflanced  at  the  history  of  the  doctrine  re«ad> 
mg  the  Eucharist  frt>m  the  dispute  at  Jena, 
between  Luther  and  Cariostadius,  in  Ao^st^ 
1624,  to  the  close  of  that  century;  to  go  back 
and  trace  an  outline  of  the  teachings  against 
transnbstantiation,  horn,  the  banning  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  period  of  Other's  seces- 
sion  fix>m  the  Church. 

Be  not  alarmed.  Sir,  the  review  wiU  not  be 
tedious!  I  assume,  as  I  trust  I  shall  at  afu- 
ture  day  demonstrate,  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Saviour  was  the  doctrine  of  Transnb- 
stantiation. I  shall  not,  just  now,  dwell  upon 
the  fact,  that  its  truth  was  contradicted  even 
before  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament,  by 
those  persons  of  whom  it  is  related  by  the 
Evangelist,  {8l  John  vi,  63,)  ''The  Jews, 
therefore,  disputed  amongst  themselyes,  say- 
ing, how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat  ?"  61,''  Many  of  his  disciples  hearing  it, 
said,  this  saying  is  hard,  and  who  can  hear 
itr — and,  67,  "Many  of  his  disciples  there- 
fore from  this  time  left  him,  and  went  away, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him.'*  I  shall  look 
for  incredulous  disciples,  after  the  period  of 
his  ascension  and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

You  are 'aware  that  from  a  very  eariy  pe- 
riod in  the  schools  of  Asia,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Greece,  men  were  led  away  by  a  vain  philc^ 
sophy  into  a  variety  of  systems,  which  be- 
wildered the  human  mind,  and  carrying  man 
into  the  regions  of  fiincy,  subjugated  me  un- 
derstanding to  the  power  of  the  imagination. 
Amongst  uie  first  professors  of  Christianity, 
in  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles,  were  men ' 
of  this  description,  the  first  efforts  of  whose 
speculative  and  restless  minds  were  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour  by  the 
principles  of  their  systems,  and  to  substitute 
their  own  opinions  for  the  simple  testimony 
of  their  religious  teachers.  Proud  of  their 
supposed  knowledge,  they  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Gnostics,  and  undertook  to  demon- 
strate by  philosophy  what  the  body  of  be- 
lievers received  as  mysterious  truths,  deliver- 
ed by  God  for  their  information,  not  for  their 
discussion.  A  considerable  portion  of  those 
persons  looked  upon  bodies  to  have  been 
created  by  the  principle  of  evil,  they  forbad 
marriage,  and  they  considered  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  so  perfectly  pure  and  holy,  that  they 
taught  that  nothing  which  appertained  to 
him  was  the  production  of  the  evil  one^ 
therefore  that  he  had  no  body,  but  that  in  a 
phantasmatic  appearance  he  showed  himself 
to  men,  as  if  he  had  flesh.  They  denied  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation.    Of  th^  St  John 
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wrote,  {Ep.  1»  ch.  iv,  1-4) — ^^Deuest^do  not 
believe  every  spirit,  but  prove  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  of  God:  for  many  fidae  pro- 
phets are  gone  into  the  world.  In  this  is 
the  spirit  of  God  known ;  every  dpirit  that 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh 
is  of  God ;  and  every  spirit  that  dissolveth 
Jesus  is  not  of  God :  and  this  is  Antichrist, 
of  whom  you.have  heard  that  he  cometh  and 
he  is  now  already  in  the  world." 

It  was  against  them  also  the  same  blessed 
evangelist  subsequently  testified  in  his  Gos- 
pel, (i,  14,)  **  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  amongst  us,  and  we  have  seen  his 

gloiY,  the  fflory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
le  Father,  full  of  ffrace  and  truth."  Of  those 
same  persons,  St  Ignatius  the  Martyr,  writes 
in  his  epistle  to  the  people  of  Smyrna — 
**  They  admit  not  the  eucharist,  nor  oblation, 
for  they  do  not  believe  the  eudiarist  to  be 
the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which 
snfiered  for  our  sins  and  which  the  Father  in 
his  benignity  raised  from  the  dead."  Their 
first  error  was  the  denial  of  the  reality  of 
Christ's  flesh,  upon  the  principle  thsit  bodies 
were  the  production  of  the  evil  principle. 
They  consequentiv  denied  the  reality  of^its 
presence  in  the  Eucharist;  they  rejected  its 
oblation  in  the  mass — and  they  had  neither 
Eucharist  nor  oblation.  They  considered 
the  use  of  marriage  criminal,  as  tending  to 
the  procreation  ofl>odies,  they  consequently 
forbad  to  many.  They  regarded  some  crea^ 
tares  as  the  products  of  the  evil  principle,  and 
commandeda  perpetual  abstinence  from  some 
meats,  as  also  from  wine,  not  looking  upon 
them  to  be  the  creatures  of  the  ^ood  princi- 
ple, whereas  the  Apostle'  St.  Paul  informs  us 
that  they  are  created  by  God,  and  to  be  used 
with  thanksgiving,  for  every  creature  is  sanc- 
tified by  the  wora  of  God  and  by  prayer.  (1 
Tim,  iv.  4, 6.) 

We  shall  find  this  philosophy  extending  its 
influence  in  various  regions  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  many  ages.  This  was  its  first 
development  amongst  me  disciples :  but  in  the 
persecutions  which  the  Church  had  soon  to 
endure,  heresy  made  but  little  havoc  whilst 
the  Gtfntiles  raged. 

Manes,  from  whom  the  Manicheans  are 
called,  was  born  in  Persia,  in  or  about  the 
year  240  of  the  Christian  era ;  his  education 
was  good ;  he  was  one  of  the  IVIagi  or  philo*- 
sophers  of  the  country,  well  versed  in  the 
principles  of  Zoroaster;  though  indeed  for 
upwards  of  three  centuries  before,  many  of 
those  who  professed  to  follow  the  teach- 
ing of  this  patriarch  of  ancient  science,  lost 
sight  of  his  great  prmciple;  for,  by  the  Zend- 
AvestOj  it  is  plainly  seen,  he  taught  fhni  the 
principle  of  good  and  the  principle  of  evil 
were  created,  being  produced  by  the  uti^outu^ 


ei  time,  that  ia,  t&e  eternoi  Gfoflf— and  were  not 
themselves  eternal,  sel£«xistent  gods,  one  of 
whom  was  essentially  good,  and  the  other 
essentially  evil.  Manes  received  many  of  hia 
principles  from  the  works  of  an  Arab  named 
Scythian,  or  his  disciple  Buddas,  perhaps  from 
both:  some  writers  assert  that  he  became  a. 
Christian  and  was  ordained  priest;  but  St 
Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  who  flourished  butlitUe 
better  than  half  a  eentury  after  his  day,  dis- 
sents from  this  assertion. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  studied  the  Christian 
Scriptures  deeply,  and  having  adopted  the 
opinion  of  the  existence  of  two  eternal,  inde- 
pendent beings,  one  infinitely  good,  the  other 
mfinitely  evil,  he  ranged  a  go(raly  number  of 
Bible  texts  in  formidable  array  to  support 
this  position.  We  have  still  the  recora  of  a 
public  dispute  upon  the  subiect  in  the  year 
^77,  between  him  and  Archelaus,  Bishop  of 
Charcar  or  Cascar,  m  Mesopotamia.  It  was 
printed  m  Rome  hi  the  collection  of  Zacagni, 
m  1698,  and  was  evidently  the  document 
from  which  Socrates,  the  historian,  drew  his 
information.  Manes,  after  the  conference, 
finding  his  lofty  pretensions  destroyed,  re- 
tired from  Mesopotamia;  and  m  Persia  had 
many  disciples,  who  carried  his  teaching  to 
India,  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  which  places  it 
was  for  some  time  confined.  It  would  be 
as  difficult  to  say  into  how  many  sects  the 
Manicheans  divided,  as  it  would  be  now  to 
enumerate  the  divisions  of  sub-divided  Pro- 
testantism: and  their  divisions  and  distinc- 
tions created  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinions 
as  soon  to  become  as  perfect  contnuiictions 
as  we  have  seen  to  exist,  so  fiir  as  regarded 
the  Eucharist,  between  Zuinglianism  and  ori- 
ginal Lutheranism ;  hence  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  all  Manicheans  held  what  one 
division  of  Manicheans  taught,  any  more 
than  we  would  pretend  to  say  that  all  Pro- 
testants teach  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantia- 
tion. 

Many  of  them  held  the  principles  of  the 
Phantasmatics,whom  St.  Ignatius  denounced. 
Indeed,  your  own  historian,  Mosheim,  lays  it 
down  as  a  ^frand  principle  of  Manes  himself. 
(Century  in,  part  u,  chap.  v.  h  vi.)  ^ In  obe- 
oience  to  his  divine  command,  Christ  appear- 
ed among  the  Jews,  clothed  with  the  sha- 
dowy form  of  a  human  body,  and  not  with 
the  real  substance."  He  also  shows  that  the 
elect  of  the  sect  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
supposed  production  of  many  creatures  by 
the  evil  principle,  placed  under  that  mterdici 
which  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  describes  in  hia 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  iv,  3.  (  Cent  3,  pari 
ii,  ch,  v,  sec,  x.) 

**  The  elect  were  obliged  to  a  rigorous  and 
entire  abstinence  from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish, 
vrine,  all  intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  &c." 
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Thus  the  real  presence  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Enohanst  was  denied  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  Manicheans,  tliough 
several  of  them  often  were  found  to  present 
themselves  even  in  Catholic  Churches  to  re- 
ceive the  Eucharist  under  the  form  of  bread 
only,  which  made^it,  for  a  time,  necessary  to 
Older  that  communion  should  be  refused  to 
those  who  would  not  also  receive  it  under 
the  form  of  wine,  unless  they  were  persons 
well  known  to  the  clergyman,  and  that  he 
WHS  satisfied  their  declming  to  receive  the 
chalice  did  not  arise  from  Manichean  error. 
Most  of  the  Manicheans,  upon  the  same 
principle,  detested  images;  they  considered 
such  representations  to  be  contrary  to  the 
statement  that  Christ  had  no  real  body.  One 
division  of  them  substituted  for  the  Eucha- 
rist some  rite  which  is  called  "  abominable." 
Others  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  bread 
of  life,  according  to  his  own  dechiration; 
that  he  also  said,  man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth 
from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  thus,  that  eating 
his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  meant  only 
receiving  the  doctrine  which  proceeded  from 
his  teaching,  and  believing  in  him  or  having 

fiuth. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  saw 
Mohammedanism  commence,  and  before  the 
lapse  of  fifty  years  it  was  formidable.  The 
Mxissulman  hated  and  destroyed  the  images 
which  he  found  in  Christian  lands.  The  Jew 
united  in  this  hatred  and  reproached  the 
Christians  with  idolatry.  ♦  The  Manichean  en- 
tered fully  into  their  sentiments.  Iconoclasm 
or  the  breaking  of  images  commenced.  L«o, 
the  Isaurian,  a  rough,  unpolished  soldier, 

3mngins  from  the  ranks  to  the  throne,  was 
so  ambitious  of  being  a  legislator  for  the 
Church,  and  his  successor,  Constantino  Co- 
pronyraus,  followed  in  his  steps.  In  7W,  in 
the  midst  of  the  violences  of  this  turbulent 
oppression,  a  number  of  bishops  were  forced 
to  assemble  at  Constantinople  and  to  sus- 
tahi  the  edicts  of  Leo  and  of  his  son.  The 
decisions  of  this  assembly  were  rejected  by 
the  Church.  In  787,  by  tne  exertions  of  the 
Empress  Irene,  and  by  the  authority  of  Pope 
Adnan,  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  was  as> 
sembled.  In  the  sixth  action  of  this  council, 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  of  754  were 
read  by  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neocesarea,  who 
was  admitted  upon  repentance,  he  having 
been  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  delin- 
quent party  at  that  assembly.  The  extract 
read  by  him  as  the  hist  in  Tom.  iii,  exhibited 
the  Eucharist  as  the  only  proper  image  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Ttiv  0^t}^v  rou  Xpg'ov  Sixova, 
80  that  the  Eucharist  was  said  by  them  not 
to  be  the  flesh  of  Christ,  but  the  image  of 
Christ    The  refutation  of  the  passages  by 


the  council,  was  read  by  Ef^bhanius,  the 
Deacon,  in  which  we  find  the  following,  mx 

Firij :  "KaJoBTSy  (pay^s  njv  5ix6v«  rov  ttC^tJurig' 
jxou.  He  doe9  not  say,  take  and  eat  ike  image 
cf  my  body,  4^.  But  the  council,  after  quot- 
ing me  words  of  the  Saviour  and  of  St  Paul, 
proceeds  to  advert  to  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers  in  the  preceding  ages,  and  condemns 
the  Iconoclasts. 

In  the  seventh  century,  the  Paulicians,  who 
had  a  Manichean  origin,  became  remarkable 
in  Armenia  for  their  denial  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, or  rather  their  rejection  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. 

But  in  the  next  century,  about  the  year 
810,  this  sect,  driven  from  cpisperis,  took  re- 
fuge in  Antioch,  and  were  after  a  time  divided 
under  Sergius  and  Baanes,  by  whose  names 
they  werelcnown,  and  made  a  bloody  war, 
each  against  the  other,  until  they  were  re- 
conciled by  the  intervention  and  exertions  of 
one  Theodotus,  or  Theodore.  They  had 
now  spread  over  a  large  region  and  were 
specially  acceptable  to  the  Mohammedan  Sa- 
racens, who  began  to  grow  at  this  period  into 
great  importance.  The  chief  cause  of  this 
attachment  was  the  hatred  which  the  Pauli- 
cians bore  to  the  use  of  images  among  the 
Christians  and  their  iconoclast  fury,  which 
was  also  cherished  and  encouraged  by  the 
Mussulman,  as  we  have  seen  before.  Tlie 
Paulicians  were  with  great  severity  persecut- 
ed by  Theodora  in  841 ;  great  numbers  of 
them  perished,  but  Cerbas,  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, exasperated  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
collected  about  4000  of  the  remains  of  the 
sect  and  joined  the  Saracens,  in  union  with 
whom  he  made  dreadful  ravages  upon  the 
Greek  territory,  and  often  cau^  Constanti- 
nople to  tremble.  At  length,  Chrisochir,  the 
leader  of  this  band,  was,  after  many  years, 
slain  in  a  bloody  and  disastrous  battle,  and 
the  wreck  of  this  force  took  refuge  in  Bul- 
garia. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century, 
a  considerable  number  of  them  passed  frt>m 
Bulgaria  towards  the  West,  and  entering 
Italy,  made  settlements  in  many  spots  of 
Lombardy.  Here  they  did  not  so  openly  pro- 
claim their  principle  of  two  Gods,  but  taught 
freely  theur  opinions  regarding  the  incarna- 
tion, the  Eucharist,  images,  d^.  They  also 
introduced  criminal  habits,  whose  nature  is 
known  by  the  very  name  of  the  region  whence 
tiiey  migrated  into  Europe. 

Ill  the  process  of  that  century,  their  opin- 
ions were  carried  into  many  parts  of  IVanee. 
so  that  in  1020,  some  Canons  of  Orleans 
were  found  steadily  attached  to  them.  They 
prevailed  most  in  Provence  and  Luignedoc, 
out  they  spread  even  into  England  and  pen- 
etrated Germany. 
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Having  traced  the  progress  of  the  Gnostic 
opinion,!  now  come  to  see  other  persons, 
who,  without  any  connexion  with  the  jUbu 
nicheans,  contradicted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  this  head.  The  first  I  can  find  is 
John  Scot  Erigena,  the  preceptor  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. This,  you  are  aware,  is  not  the  cele- 
brated John  Duns  Scot,  but  one  infinitely 
beneath  him  in  talents  and  information.  He 
had  but  few  adherents^  nor  did  his  authority 
weigh  much. 

We  have,  a  little  after,  the  work  of  Ratram 
or  Bertram,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
886 — ^which  was  refuted  by  Paschasius  Rhad^ 
bert,  Ablv)t  of  Corbie.  Upon  this  occasion, 
there  was  much  discussion  even  amongst 
those  ^o  believed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  as  to  the  precise  accuracy  of  an  ex- 
pression of  Paschasius. 

Berengarius  or  Berenger,  Archdeacon  of 
Angers  in  France,  reading  the  woric  of  Pas- 
chiuius,  ^ot  perplexed,  and  in  the  year  1047, 
denied  we  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
though  he  appears  to  have  admitted  that  ot 
real  presence.  He  frequently  retracted  and 
relapsed — ^but  he  aroears  to  have  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church. 

Guitmond,  Archbishop  of  Aversa,  who 
wrote  against  him,  informs  us,  respecting  his 
followers,  **They  all  agree  in  saying  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  not  essentially  changed ; 
but  they  also  differ,  in  that  some  of  wem 
deny  that  there  is  present  anything  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  the 
SBcrament  is  only  a  shadow,  a  figure ;  others, 
yielding  to  the  reasons  of  the  Church,  yet 
without  quitting  their  error,  say  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  m  fact  contain^ 
ed  in  the  Sacrament,  but  concealed  by  a  sort 
of  impanation,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
feoeive  them ;  and  they  say  that  this  is  the 
most  subtle  opinion  of  Berenger  himself: 
others  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
changed  in  part :  some  sustain  that  they  are 
changed  entirely,  but  that  when  they  who 
are  unworthy  present  themselves  for  com- 
munion, the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
take  back  the  nature  of  bread  and  wine*" 
(Bt2toA.  PP.  contra  Bereng.  p.  327.) 

Thus  we  have  exactly  the  same  exhibition 
of  confusion,  contradiction,  doubt  and  per- 
plexity as  we  found  in  the  16th  century. 

It  is  now  auite  unnecessary  to  enter  ferther 
upon  the  suDJect,  save  summarily  to  give  tiie 
names  of  those  whom  history  exhioits,  as 
special  leaders  of  the  Manicheans  that  we 
uive  seen  spread  m  Europe.  Peter,  the  Ab- 
bot of  Quni,  informs  us  of  the  opinions  of 
Peter  de  Bruis  about  the  year  1 140 ;  from 


him  some  of  them  were  called  Petrobrus- 
sians.  Many  of  them  who  were  examined 
upon  the  subject  at  Lombez,  a  little  town 
near  Alby,  in  1176,  cleariy  exhibited  their 
Manichean  principles.  In  truth  they  rejected 
the  Eucharist  altogether,  as  did  the  division 
which  was  examined  at  the  Council  of  Ox- 
ford, in  England,  in  1160.  "Sacrum  baptift- 
ma,  euchai^stiam,  conjugium  detestantes."  Is 
it  said  that  they  erred  concerning  the  Eucha- 
rist? No,  Sir,  but  as  the  most  of  the  Mani- 
cheans of  the  latter  five  centuries,  they  re- 
jected it  altogethe]>-^and  few,  if  any,  held  the 
opinions  of  Berenger  in  the  year  of  which  I 
write. 

The  Albigenses  were  also  Manicheans,  and 
rejected  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 

John  Wickliff,  in  1370,  denied  transubstan- 
tiation, held  the  real  presHice,  is  supposed  to 
have  subsequently  denied  it  and  retracted. 
Whether  sincerely  or  hypocritically,  he  again 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Cnurch  and 
died  in  its  communion. 

Some  persons  stat^  that  WicklKT's  wAU 
ings  induced  many  of  the  Bohemians  to  deny 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  even  pfe- 
vious  to  the  days  of  Luther,  but  I  believe 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  did 
so  deny  it ;  when  the  point  shall  be  establish- 
ed, it  will  be  time  enough  to  seek  the  cause. 
Neither  did  the  Vaudois  err  on  this  point 

And  now.  Rev.  Sir,  I  come  down  to  that 
period  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  variety  of  dis- 
orders, the  best  and  greatest  nyen  avowed, 
that  from  a  variety  of  causes,  j^reat  relaxation 
of  discipline  had  prevailed  m  the  Chureh, 
many  disorders  needed  powerful  and  speedy 
remedy,  gross  crimes  were  left  unpunished, 
scandalous  vices  were  connived  a^  and  the 
prevalence  of  a  wofldly  egmt  in  the  sanctiuu- 
ry,  loudly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  great 
moral  reformation ;  but  the  fiuth  of  the  Chnnh 
was  uncontaminaied:  and  Luther  and  his  as- 
sociates, mstead  of  confining  their  efforts  to 
the  correction  of  the  acknowledged  evil,  by 
leaving  the  doctrine  untouched  and  exeitiiig 
themselves  to  cause  the  practice  to  confoim 
thereto,  united  together  to  break  down  the 
barrier  which  sepmted  truth  from  error,  and 
added  their  own  speculations  to  the  floating 
mass  of  error,  so  tbat  from  that  day  to  this, 
many  well  disposed  perwms  are  renaared  un- 
able, anudst  the  confusion  which  surroimda 
them,  to  discover  any  mode  of  being  extri- 
cated from  the  mazes  and  the  uncertainty  of 
their  wanderings. 

May  we.  Sir,  be  aided  to  seek  for  truth  and 
not  for  victory,  is  the  prayer  of  your  obedient, 

CkarleiUmj  8.  C,  Mank  15, 1888. 
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LETTER  Vn. 
To  the  Rev,  John  Backman,  J).  Z>.,  <fc. 

Rev.  Sir, — I  shall  now  proceed,  withoat 
entering  very  extensively  upon  the  proofs,  to 
lay  before  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Roman  Catholic  divines  teach,  that  the  oody 
and  blood,  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  are  really,  truly  and  substantially 
present  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  are  so 
present  by  transubstantiation : — ^that  is:—- 
that  thouffh  the  sensible  qualities  continue 
unchanged,  yet  that  a  substantial  chance 
takes  place,  by  the  substitution  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  for  the  bread  and  wine. 

As  a  Catholic,  I  have  one,  to  me  very  suf- 
ficient reason,  which  is  as  conclusive  as  it  is 
short  and  simple,  viz.  We  know  the  nature 
of  this  sacrament  only  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ  He  taught  its  nature  to  those  who 
were  the  first  members  of  that  tribunal  which 
he  established  to  testify  his  doctrine  to  all 
ages  and  nations.  He  appointed  that  tribu- 
nal to  be  the  witness  of  what  he  thus  taught ; 
that  witness  still  subsists  and  testifies :  1  re- 
ceive its  testimony;  through  that  I  learn 
from  Christ,  the  nature  of  the  sacrament 
Upon  his  authority,  I  believe  in  the  real 
presence  by  transuostantiation. 

But  however,  this  may  suffice  for  me,  it 
will  not  b6  perhaps  amiss,  to  show  to  others, 
that  the  foundation  upon  which  our  divines 
rest  their  teaching,  is  not  so  utterly  ridicu- 
lous as  yon  desir^  to  exhibit  it,  when  you 
wrote,  (par.  26) : 

**  Among  persons  of  plain  common  sense, 
especially  among  Protestants,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this 
doctrine  by  serious  argument  Our  own 
senses  give  us  the  most  positive  evidence  of 
its  untruth :  we  see,  we  feel,  we  taste,  and 
smell,  that  what  was  bread  and  wine  before 
consecration  is  bread  and  wine  still.  If  a 
man  can  once  bring  his  mind  to  believe  such 
a  doctrine,  he  must  have  arrived  at  a  state  of 
credulity  that  will  render  him  incapable  of 
deciding  between  truth  and  error.  *  It  is  a 
doctrine,'  as  Dean  Swift  says,  <  the  belief  of 
which  xnakes  every  thing  else  unbelievable.' 
And  before  an  auoience,  like  tiiat  which  has 
fiivored  us  with  their  attention  this  evening, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  those  argu- 
ments which  reason  suggests,  and  the  evi- 
dence with  which  the  Scnptures  abound,  to 
prove  its  absurdity  and  error." 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  senses  giye 
evidence  only  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  oo- 
dles, but  that  they  give  no  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  substance  itself.  You  have,  as 
many  others  have  done,  confounded  the  evi- 
dence which  they  give,  with  the  inference 
which  you  make  fVom  that  evidence. 

I  have  already  shown,  that  amongst  Pro- 


testants, nothing  is  more  correct  than  what 
you  wrote,  (par.  36,)  that  having  rejected  tran- 
substantiation, they  unfortunately  differed 
amongst  themselves  as  to  what  they  ahouM 
substitute  in  its  steady — and  that  from  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  day,  it 
would  be  useless  to  go  to  Gnostics,  Mani- 
cheans,  Berencarians,  Petrobrussians,  Wkk- 
liffites,  or  any  division  of  Protestants,  to  learn 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  sacrament,  for 
**  they  had  all  their  pecidiar  views,  in  which 
there  may  be  traced  considerable  shades  of 
difference  as  well  as  of  obscurity." 

I  have  also  shown  that  as  little  philoso- 
phic difficult  is  to  be  found  opposea  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  to 
Schmucher's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 
do  that  the  absurdity  with  which  our  doc- 
trine is  charged,  is  not  a  whit  greater  than 
may  be  found  in  that  which  appears  to  merit 
your  own  approbation. 

Catholics  have,  at  all  eventa,  a  doctrine 
which  is  plain  and  intelligible,  precise  and 
consistent  Now  we  shall,  see  what  they 
consider  to  be  its  sariptural  evidence. 

One  of  the  doctrines  which  Catholics  pro- 
claimed against  the  Manicheans,  was,  that 
the  same  uod  was  the  author  of  both  Tes- 
taments; the  old  and  the  new :  for  the  Mani- 
cheans taught  that  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Mosaic  institutions  emanated  firom  the 
evil  principle,  but  that  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Christian  institutions  were  derived 
from  the  good  princi];de. 

Hence  the  Apostle  St  Paul  tells  us,  (Co- 
loss,  ii,  17,)  respecting  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, that  they  ^  are  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come,"  which  he  more  fhlly  explains  in  Heb. 
x,  telling  us  **•  the  law  hath  a  shadow  of  the 
good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image  of 
tiie  things," — nnd  to  the  same  intent  he 
writes  of  some  occurrences  stated  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  (1  Cor.  x,  6^) 
**  Now  these  things  were  done  in  a  figure  of 
us,"  and,  in  the  same  chapter,  again,  ver.  1 1. 
^  Now  all  these  things  happens  to  them  in 
fi^rure."  Thus  it  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
mng,  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  a  vast 
portion  of  the  occurrences  of  the  old  law, 
and  nearly  all  its  observances  were  typical, 
not  only  of  the  redemption  by  the  Saviour, 
but  also  of  tiie  institutions  of  Christianity. 

Thus  the  enslavement  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
typified  the  subjugation  of  the  human  race  to 
the  enemy  of  our  God : — and  the  liberation 
of  this  people  shadowed  forth  our  redemption. 
The  Pascnal  lamb  of  a  year  old,  figured 
Christ  in  the  perfeetion  of  his  age :  as  this 
lamb  was  without  blemish,  so  was  the  Sa- 
viour without  sin ;  this  lamb  was  shun  on 
the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  towards  eve- 
ning, which  corresponds  with  the  day  on 
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which  the  Saviour  was  pat  to  death;-— the 
lamb  was  to  be  slain  witfiout  breaking  a 
bone  thereof :— the  evangelist  relates,  {Min 
xix,  33,  36,}  that  when  they  came  to  Jesus, 
and  saw  that  he  was  alreack  dead,  they  did 
not  break  his  legSf— ^ind  he  further  says, 
**  these  things  were  done,  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  mfilled:  You  shall  not  break  a 
bone  of  him,"  and  this  passage  \&  found  in 
Exod.  xii.  46,  directing  the  mode  in  which 
the  lamb  was  to  be  slam.  The  blood  of  the 
lamb  exhibited  upon  the  door  posts,  saved 
the  Israelites  from  the  destruction  which  the 
Angel  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
not  partakers  of  the  saving  effects  of  this 
blood;— -thus  dearlv  showmg,  how  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  the  redeemed 
people  are  saved  from  the  ruin  that  must 
come  upon  those  Who  are  not  made  parta^ 
kers  of  its  benefits.  Need  I  follow  up  th^ 
figure,  by  exhibitiiur  the  people  redeemed 
from  bondage,  signli^ing  the  enlargement  of 
the  children  of  Adam  from  the  thraldom  of 
Satan ;  their  going  out  loaded  with  the  spoils 
of  Egypt,  significant  of  the  enrichment  of 
tiie  Chnstian  people  by  the  spiritual  favors 
conferred  upon  them  as  they  proceed  to  that 
true  region  of  their  eternal  inheritance,  con- 
ceminff  which  it  was  promised,  that  they 
should  therein  obtam  a  lasting  and  glorious 
habitation  ? 

Many  similar  instances  to  this  may  be  ad- 
duced. 

Now  the  Catholic  divines  teach  that  this 
Paschal  lamb  was  a  figure  of  Christ,  and  St 
Paul  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  v. 
7,  makes  a  beautiful  allusion  to  this  belief, 
where  having  reference  to  the  rite  which  ac« 
companied  uie  observance  of  the  Jewish 
solemnity,  by  which  all  leaven  was  cast  out 
from  the  houses  during  the  celebration,  he 
says,  ^puige  out  the  old  leaven,  that  you 
may  be  a  new  mass,  as  you  are  unleavened : 
for  Christ  our  Pasch  is  sacrificed.*^ — And  they 
further  say,  that  unless  we  do  really  eat  the 
true  flesh  of  Christ,  this  figure  never  has  been 
carried  out  to  its  fulfilment: — ^because  the 
children  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  eat  of 
the  flesh  of  that  lamb^  by  whose  blood  thev 
were  saved.  {Exod,  xiL  8.)-^**  And  they  diall 
eat  the  flesh  that  nifht  roasted  at  the  fire, 
and  unleavened  bread  withs  wild  lettuce." 

Thus  they  say. the  figure  is;  that  the  Is- 
raelite was  saved  by  Uie  blood  of  a  lamb 
dain  on  his  behalf  without  a  bone  being 
broken  in  its  body,  and  he  was  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  that  lamb  by  whose  blood  he  was  saved. 
This  observance  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the 
lamb  was  to  continue  a  perpetual  ordinance 
as  long  as  the  law  of  this  religion  should  be 
in  force ; — and  the  Israelite  upon  the  recur- 
rence of  the  solemnity,  was  to  eat  the  flesh 


of  the  lamb  that  was  slain  and  sacrificed,  and 
the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten,  amongst  other  rea- 
sons, in  remembrance  of  the  redemption. 
{Exod,  xii,  14.)  ""  And  this  day  shall  be  for  a 
memorial  to  you :  and  you  shall  keep  it  a 
feast  to  the  Lord  in  your  generations,  with 
an  everlasting  remembrance.*'  The  fulfil- 
ment is :  that  Christ  is  the  true  lamb  of  God 
vAi^  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  {Jokn 
i,  29.)  That  he  was  slain  for  our  sins,  with- 
out a  bone  beinff  broken  m  his  bodv,  xix,  33. 
That  we  are  redeemed  by  his  blooo,  and  that 
we  are  commanded  to  eat  the  flesh  of  that 
lamb  by  whose  blood  we  are  saved,  {MatL 
xxvi,  26)-— of  that  lamb  that  was  slain  and 
sacrUKed  on  our  behalf.  {Luke  xxii,  19.)  And 
that  this  is  a  law  to  be  observed  as  long  as 
the  Christian  reliffion  shall  continue.  (1  Vor, 
xi,  26.)  That  his  flesh  is  to  be  eaten,  amongst 
other  purposes,  in  remembrance  of  the  re- 
demption which  has  been  achieved  by  his 
death  and  sacrifice.  **Then  Jesus  said  to 
them ;  unless  you  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  son 
of  man  and  dnnk  his  blood,  you  shall  not 
have  life  in  you.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  everksting  life : 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,  for 
my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him.  As  the  living  father  hath  sent  me  and 
I  live  by  the  father ;  so,  he  that  eateth  me, 
the  same  also  shall  live  by  me."  {John  vi,  64, 
65,  66,  67, 68.)  *"  Take  ye  and  eat :  This  is 
my  body."  *  ♦  «  Drink  ye  all  of 
this,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins."  {MatL  xxvi,  26,  27,  28.) 
^  And  taking  bread,  he  gave  thanks,  and  brake 
and  gave  to  them  saying:  This  is  my  body 
which  is  given  for  you :  Do  this  for  a  com- 
memoration of  me."  (Luke  xxii,  19.) 

The  reasoning  of  Catholic  divines  then  is 
as  follows :  The  Paschal  lamb  was  a  figure 
of  Christ  in  his  atoning  death  and  in  the  re- 
demption of  his  people.  It  was  also  a  figure 
of  the  Eucharistic  institution.— However 
some  of  our  opponents  say  that  it  was  not 
a  figure  of  the  Eucharist:  but  that  tlie  Eu- 
charist is  also  like  the  lamb,  a  figure  of 
Christ* s  death,  and  of  the  redemption  of  his 
people. — ^Nothinff  could  be  a  more  vivid  and 
striking  figure  of  that  death  and  of  this  re- 
demption than  the  slaying  of  that  lamb  and 
the  saving  of  the  people  from  destruction  by 
its  blood.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  Eucha- 
rist to  be  only  a  figure.  Tnat  figure  consists 
in  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine,  and  recol- 
lecting that  Christ  died  for  us.— Which  is 
the  better,  the  moie  vivid,  the  more  striking, 
the  more  instructive,  the  more  significant 
ceremony  ? — ^Will  any  one  hesitate  to  prefer 
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the  Mosaic  to  the  Chriatiaii  l-^Yet  such  can- 
not be  the  case;  because  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  the 
Mosaic  rites  were  but  fiiint  emblems  of  the 
Christian  institutions.—-^  Now  all  these  thinss 
hiq>pened  to  them  in  a  figure  :**  they  are  oiuy 
**  a  shadow  of  things  to  come.**  **  The  law 
having  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come 
not  the  very  image  of  the  things/*  The  Mo- 
saic institution  here  would  be  the  very  imafle, 
whilst  the  Christian  institution  would  oe 
■oaicely  the  shadow.  Thus,  if  the  Eucharist 
be  only  a  figure  of  Christ  and  of  his  redemp- 
tion, we  must  abandon  one  of  the  most  clear- 
ly established,  and  one  of  the  most  univer- 
MiUy  admitted,  and  one  of  the  most  uniformly 
received  and  unquestioned  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, viz.  that  the  figures  ana  die  institu- 
tions of  the  old  law  were  but  imperfect  and 
shadowy  emblems  of  the  instatntions  of  the 
new  law. 

Again,  one  of  the  principal  actions  of  the 
Mosaic  rite  was  that  of  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  lamb,  by  whose  blood  salvation  was  ob- 
tained. Unless  the  Paschal  lamb  was  a  figure 
of  the  Eucharist,  this  action  had  no  object 
The  slaying  or  sacrificing  of  the  lamb  had  its 
object  in  the  death  of  Christ,  by  which  he 
was  sacrificed  upon  the  cross : — ^the  salvation 
by  blood  had  also  its  appropriate  object  in 
the  efiect  produced  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
applied  to  the  souls  of  men.  But  take  away 
the  Eucharist  in  whieh^  Christ  tells  them 
^  Take  and  eat:  this  is  my  body,** — and  where 
are  we  to  find  the  object  of  that  figurative 
action  which  consisted  in  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  lamb  slain  and  sacrificed  for  the  purpose 
of  redemption  ? 

It  would  be  an  useless  display  to  quote  the 
list  of  early  and  eminent  writers  in  the  Church 
who  have  proclaimed  that  the  Paschal  ob- 
servance was  a  figure  of  the  Eucharistic  in- 
stitution. I  shall  not  exhibit  that  array  but 
•hall  content  myself  with  shortly  explaining 
what  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  to  sustain 
this  pomt  Indeed  it  may  be  done  in  one 
line ;  Jesus  Christ  substituted  the  Eucharist 
amongst  Christians  for  the  Paschal  lamb  of 
the  Hebrew.  For  on  the  night  that  he  was 
betrayed,  he  told  his^disciples  to  prepare  for 
tiie  celebration,  and  informed  them  now  ar- 
dently he  desired  to  eat  thisPasch  with  them 
before  he  suflered,  {Luke  xxii,  15,)  because 
that  typical  observance  was  now  to  be  fulfil- 
ed  in  the  new  institution  which  it  prefignied 
and  which  he  there  substituted  tor  the 
Egyptian  rite,  by  giving  to  them  in  the  new 
bimquet,  the  fleah  of  that  lamb  sacrificed  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  by  whose  blood 
the  sins  of  that  world  were  taken  away  and 
bis  chosen  people  saved  firom  the  destroyinfi^ 
angel.  **  Take  ye  and  eat;  This  is  my  body. 


Thus  unless  the  Christian  did,  in  the  Es- 
charist,  receive,  to  be  eaten,  the  flesh  of  Christ 
the  lamb  of  GU)d  who  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  this  ancient  figure  has  not  been 
by  any  means,  fulfilled. 

Thus  if  in  the  Eucharist  there  be  only  a 
figure  to  show  forth  the  death  of  the  Saviour, 
that  figure  is  far  inferior  to  the  one  possess- 
ed by  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

But  if  in  the  Eucharist,  there  be  truly,  re- 
ally, and  substantially  the  flesh  of  the  lamb 
by  whose  blood  we  are  redeemed,  of  that 
lamb  that  was  slam  without  breaking  a  bone 
in  his  body,  of  that  lamb  without  blenush 
that  was  sacrificed  for  our  deliveranee ;  and 
we  are  commanded  to  eat  that  fledi;  then 
is  the  reality  substituted  for  the  shadow, 
the  figure  is  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion, and  the  Christian  institution  surpasa- 
es  that  of  the  Israelite  to  an  inconceivable 
extent 

Thus,  Rev.  Su-,  we  believe  that  as  the 
evangelist  declared,  they  did  not  break  his 
legs,  *"  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled : 
You  shall  not  break  a  bone  of  him,"  (Mm 
xix,  86,)  so  we  should  have  his  true  flesh  in 
the  Eucharist,  that  the  Scripture  imght  be 
fulfiUed.  <«  And  they  shall  eat  the  flesh.** 
(ExocL  xii,  8.)  For  though  the  heavens  and 
Uie  earth  should  pass  away,  that  word  will 
not  fail.  (MaU,  xxiv,  36.) 

Thus  St  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  said 
in  his  second  book  asainst  the  letters  of  Pe- 
tilianc  37 :  "^  One  thmg  is  that  Pasch  which 
the  Jews  celebrate  in  the  flesh  of  a  sheep: 
another  that  which  we  receive  in  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord.^ 

This  however  is  not  the  only  figure  given 
to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  thoi^  it  be  a 
principal  and  a  striking  one.  There  is  ano- 
ther, bearing  aconsidenwle  similitude  thereto; 
and  to  which  St  Paul  draws  our  attention  in 
chwter  ninth  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
In  that  place  he,  in  a  full  and  forcible  man- 
ner, exhibits  that  principle  to  which  he  gave 
expression  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Coloasians 
and  in  the  10th  chapter  of  this  same  to  the 
Hebrews:  that  the  occmrenoes  and  rites  of 
the  old  law  shadowed  forth  and  prefigured 
the  fiicts  and  the  institutions  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Beginning  at  the  18th  vefae, 
we  read  as  follows:  **  Whereupon,  neither, 
was  the  first  indeed  dedicated  without  blood. 
19,  For  when  every  commandment  of  the 
law  had  been  read  by  Moses  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats, 
with  water  and  seariet  wool  and  hyssop;  and 
sprinkled  both  the  book  itself  and  all  the 
people.  SO.  Baying  this  is  the  blood  of  the 
Testament  which  God  hath  enjoined  unto 
you.  ^i:  The  talMHnacIe  also,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  like  manner,  he 
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mrinkled  with  Ueod.  93.  And  almost  all 
things,  aecmtling  to  the  law  are  cieaDsed  with 
blo<M;  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission.  23.  It  is/neeessary, 
therefore,  that  the  patterns  of  heavenW  things 
shonld  be  cleansed  with  these:  ont  the 
heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sSp 
erifioes  than  iSese." 

Thus  8t  Paul  shows  us  that  the  blood 
whieh  was  sprinkled  upon  the  book  of  the 
law  and  on  the  people  by  Moses,  was  far  in- 
ferior to  what  it  prefigured^ — ^was  but  a  pat- 
tern of  heavenly  thinis,  that  indeed,  it  sluu 
dowedforththe^'bloodofChrist,  who,  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  offered  himself  without  spot 
to  God  to  cleanse  our  consciences  from  dead 
works,  to  serve  the  living  God."  (J7efr.  iz, 
14.)  it  was  not  the  figure  of  a  figure,  but  it 
was  the  type  of  the  reality,  thi^  is  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  with  which  **'  he  entered  into 
the  sanctuary,  having  obtained  etenul  re- 
demptton,"— H(t«rw  12,)  viz.  the  remission  of 


The  Apostle  has  reference  in  this  place 
chiefly  to  the  transaction  related  in  Exod. 
zxiv,  4.  <*  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  and  rising  in  the  morning  he  built 
an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  imd  twelve 
titles,  according  the  tw:elve  tribes  of  Israel. 
6.  And  he  sent  young  men  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  they  ofiered  holocausts,  and 
sacrificed  naeific  victims  of  calves  to  the  Lord. 
6.  And  Moses  took  half  of  the  blood  and  he 
put  it  into  bowls :  and  the  rest  he  poured 
upon  the  ahar.  7.  And  taking  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  he  read  it  in  the  hearing  of  the 
people:  and  they  said;  all  things  that  the 
Loid  hath  spoken,  we  will  do ;  we  will  be 
obedient  8.  And  he  took  the  blood,  and 
sprinkled  it  upon  the  people :  and  he  said : 
This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all 
these  words."  Thus,  this  blood  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  the  covenant  was  estab- 
lished between  God  and  his  people,  and  in 
whieh  consecration  was  made,  (Jaxod.  xm,) 
showed  forth,  figuratively,  the  blood  of 
Christ  by  which  remission  of  sins  was  to  be 
obtained. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Gospels  to  discover 
the  Christian  institution,  and  in  Matt  xxvi, 
we  read  that  the  Saviour  at  the  mstitution  of 
the  Ehicharist,  27,^  taking  the  chalice,  he  gave 
thanks;  and  gave  to  them  saying:  ^Imnk 
ye  all  of  this:  28.  For  this  is  my  blood  of 
the  New  Testsment,  which  shall  oe  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins.' "  Thus  does 
the  Saviour  himself  distinctly  exlubit  the  ob- 
ject which  this  figure  shadowed  forth,  viz. 
the  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
should  be  shed  for  the  remission  of  sms,  and 
which  he  then  gave  in  the  fiueharistic  insti- 


tution. That  is,  the  blood  of  himself  who 
alone  is  the  propitiation  for  our  iniquities. 
St  Marie  thus  relates  it,  (ziv,  23:)  «"  And  hav- 
ing taken  the  chalice,  giving  thanks,  he  gave 
it  to  them :  and  they  all  £ank  of  it  24. 
And  he  said  to  them :  This  is  my  blood  of 
the  New  Testament  which  shall  be  shed  for 
many.''  St  Luke  thus  relates  it,  (xxii,  20.) 
**  In  like  manner  the  chalice  also,  after  he 
had  supped,  saying:  This  is  the  chalice,  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood  which  shall  be 
shed  for  vou."  As  the  Old  Testament  was 
confirmed  in  the  blood  of  calves,  and  other 
victims,  so  the  New  Testament  which  was 
shadowed  by  the  rites  of  the  old,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  blood  of  Christ  which  was 
shadowed  by  the  blood  of  those  victims. 

Our  early  witnesses  carry  out  the  compari- 
son to  this  efiect  Moses  published  the  law 
as  God's  prec^t  to  the  people,  and  then 
sprinkled  them  with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 
The  Saviour,  on  this  occasion,  publishes  his 
new  commandment,  (John  xiii,  34 :)  ^  I  give 
you  a  new  commandment:  that  vou  love  one 
another ;  as  I  have  loved  you  tnat  yon  love 
one  another :"— and  he  scattere  lus  blood 
amongst  them,  by  giving  it  to  them^  to  drink 
from  the  chalice.  The  blood  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  that  of  calves  and  goats ;  the 
blood  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  Christ, 
our  tn^e  victim.  The  Mosaic  law  is  the  Old 
Testament,  the  shadow  and  the  twe  in  the 
figurative  blood;  the  Christian  law  is  the 
New  Testament  the  substance  and  the  reali- 
ty, in  the  true  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 

They  fiuther  remark,  that  a  testament  was 
always  made  before  death,  but  it  is  only  by 
death,  as  the  Apostle  writes  that  it  becomes 
offeree.  (J5fe6.  ix,  16.)  "Pot  where  there  is 
a  testament,  the  death  of  the  testator  must 
of  Necessity  intervene.  17.  For  a  testament 
is  of  force  after  men  are  dead:  otherwise  it 
is  not  yet  of  force,  whilst  the  testator  liveth." 
Henee  the  ancient  figure  of  the  testament  in 
blood  referred  to  the  Eucharistic  histitution, 
where  the  Saviour  yet  living  and  firee,  before 
many  witnesses,  leaves  in  this  sacrament  the 
most  precious  legacy  to  his  children — ^which 
New  Testament  of  the  Saviour  is  made  of 
force  by  his  death,  thereby  confirming  to  us 
tor  ever  and  irrevocably,  the  legacy  of  this 
institution  which  is  our  most  valuable  in- 
heritance. 

In  this  view  every  thing  is  consistent ;  all 
the  parts  are  in  hMnK>ny ;  the  ancient  ^g^ 
is  far  beneath  the  modem  institution.  But 
let  us  say  that  in  the  Eucharist,  we  have  not 
the  blooa  of  the  New  Testament:  we  shall 
have  only  emblematic  wine  as  a  token  that 
Christ  shed  his  blood  for  us.  How  fkr  infe- 
rior this  to  the  ancient  figure  in  which  a  vic- 
tim was  slain  and  blood  was  shed,  and 
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sprinkled  upon  the  people,  to  signify  that  bjr 
it  they  were  cleansed? 

But  the  Saviour  by  his  own  expression 
shows  that  the  blood  of  the  Old  Testament 
foreshowed  the  Eucharistic  institution.  He 
calls  that  his  blood  of  the  New  Testament — 
or  the  New  Testament  in  his  blood.  Then 
upon  the  Protestant  supposition  the  former 
blood  is  a  type  of  the  modem  wine  and  the 
wine  is  a  fienre  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
is  a  better  figure  of  it  than  was  that  ancient 
blood! — ^AncTof  this  wine  the  Saviour  says, 
it  is  my  blood  which  shall  be  shed  for  the 
remission  of  stn&  If  it  be  not  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  Saviour  has  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  used  most  inappropriate  expressions; 
he  has  given  to  us  a  more  inadequate  figure 
than  was  given  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  peo- 
ple ;  and  Sie  shadow  which  to  them  exhibit- 
ed in  this  case,  a  good  thing  to  come,  has 
never  been  product  by  a  substance,  but  had 
reference  to  another  ahadow,>-even  less  per- 
fect than  itself.  And  for  what  purpose  are 
we  to  destroy  the  analogy  which  so  beauti- 
fully pervades  both  testaments  ?  Merely  to 
be  able  to  say,  that  when  the  Saviour  de- 
clared "  This  is  my  blood,''  he  really  meant 
''This  is  not  my  blood,  but  it  is  wine!" 
And  what  will  be  gained  by  this  assertion  ? 
Nothing.  For  when  you  deny  the  truth  of 
transu&tantiation  you  are  absolutely  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  you  shall  substitute  in  its 
stead,  and  your  leaders,  your  confession-miUc- 
ers,  vour  doctors,  and  your  preachers,  have 
exhibited  to  the  worlo,  upon  this  topic,  a 
mass  of  expressions,  genenulv  unintelligible, 
frequently  contradictory,  seldom  having  any 
definite  meaning ;  and  in  those  of  them  which 
can  at  all  be  grappled  with,  there  may  be 
traced  considerable  shades  of  difference  and 
of  obscurity. 

I  shall  now  exhibit  another  of  those  an- 
cient occurrences  that  manifestly  shadowed 
forth  the  Eucharist  itself— omitting  the  tes- 
timony of  a  host  <^the  most  venerated  wit- 
nesses during  the  first  ages  of  our  religion ; 
I  shall  open  the  first  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians, — and  begin  the  tenth  chap- 
ter. **  1.  For  I  would  not  have  you  igno- 
rant, brethren,  that  our  fathers  were  all  un- 
der the  cloud  and  all  passed  through  the  sea : 
3.  And  all  in  Moses  were  bapti^d  in  the 
cloud,  and  in  the  sea.",  Thus  does  he  show 
again  the  application  of  that  principle  to 
wnich  I  have  previously  adverted,  and  which 
he  lays  down  in  the  6th  verse  of  this  chapter, 
and  nnely  establishes  in  so  many  instances. 
After  having  shown  the  figures  of  baptism, 
he  proceeds  to  show  those  of  the  Eucharist. 

3.  **  And  they  dl  eat  the  same  spiritual  food. 

4.  And  they  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual 
drink."    In  this  pUce  he  alludes  to  the  man- 


na, and  to  the  water  which  flowed  from  the 
rock  (Christ)  which  was  stricken,  and  this  is 
bat  a  preparation  for  his  treating  of  the  doc- 
trine of  tne  Eucharist,  which  he  does  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  chapter,  (v.  15,  &«n) 
and  thus  the  Apostle  shows  us  that  the  man- 
na was  a  figure  of  the  Eucharist  1.  The 
manna  was  given  to  those  who  had  been  un- 
der the  cloud  and  who  had  passed  through 
the  sea ;  the  Eucharist  is  given  only  to  those 
who  have  been  baptized.  3.  The  manna 
was  given  to  the  children  of  Israel,  whilst 
they  sojourned  in  the  desert,  on  their  way  to 
the  land  of  promise ;  the  Eueharist  is  given 
to  Christians  during  their  pilgrimage  through 
this  world  to  the  regions  of  bliss  promised  to 
them  by  the  Saviour.  They  who  gathered 
the  manna  had  sufficient  when  they  gathered 
less  and  no  residue  when  they  gathered 
more,  {Exod,  xvi,  18.)  In  the  Eucharist  that 
which  is  rece^yed,  is  the  same,  whatever  may 
be  the  apparent  size  of  the  sacrament  thiU 
you  feed  upon.  The  pious  and  learned  men 
of  the  early  days  of  Chiistianity  dwell  upon 
many  other  points  of  similitude,  such  as,  that 
both  were  miraculously  produced.  That 
both  were  a  subject  of  douot  and  of  contra- 
diction to  the  carnal  man.  Thus  (iVtim.  xz,  1 3,) 
&c,  the  waters  which  are  by  the  AposUe  join- 
ed in  the  same  figure  with  the  inanna,  are  call- 
ed ^  the  waters  of  contradiction,"  and  (Num, 
xxi,  6 :)  The  people  say,  ^*  our  soul  loatbeth 
this  very  light  food," — t>ut  their  murmuring 
and  unoelief  are  more  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  account  given  in  Psalm  Ixxvii,  19.  *^And 
they  spoke  ill  of  God :  they  said:  Can  God 
fumisn  a  table  in  the  wilderness?'  And 
concerning  the  Eucharist  we  read  in  John 
vi,  53 :  ^  The  Jews  therefore  debated  among 
themselves  saying:  How  can  tiiis  man  eive 
us  his  flesh  to  eat"  61.  **Many  therefore 
of  his  disciples  hearing,  said :  Tms  saying  is 
hard  and  who  can  hear' it" 

We,  however  come  to  view  what  the  Sa- 
viour himself  teaches.  After  the  miraculous 
multiplication  of  the  five  loaves,  related  in 
John,  chapter  vi,  the  Jews  refer  in  ver.  31 
to  the  manna :  saying  of  it,  ^He  gave  them 
bread  from  Heaven  to  eat"  33.  "*  Then  Je- 
sus said  imto  them:  Amen,  Amen,  I  say 
unto  you:  Moses  gave  you  not  bread  from 
Heaven ;  but  my  ^ther  giveth  you  the  true 
bread  firom  Heaven."  33.  *"  For  the  bread  of 
God  is  that  which  cometh  dowu  from  Hea- 
ven, and  giveth  life  unto  the  world,"  v.  49, 
**  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert ; 
and  they  died."  60,  <*This  is  the  bread  de> 
scending  down  fW>m  Heaven :  that  if  any  one 
eat  of  it  he  may  not  die."  61,  **I  am  the  liv- 
ing  bread  which  came  down  firom  Heaven.** 
62,  «<If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall 
live  forever :  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give 
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18  my  fleab  for  the  life  of  the  world.''  Now, 
when  we  consider  the  above,  in  connexion 
with  the  other  passages  of  this  chapter  pre- 
viously quoted,  there  can  be  no  question  out 
that  the  Saviour  himself^  even  more  distinct- 
ly than  St.  Paul  did,  announces  that  the  Eu- 
charist was  foreshadowed  by  the  manna ;  and 
was  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  manna,  as 
that  which  has  a  heavenly  origin  is  to  that 
which  has  not. 

Let  us  then,  for  a  moment,  8iq>pose  the 
Eucharist  to  be  merely  bread  and  wine, 
figuring  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  It 
will  be  manifest  to  the  plainest  capacity  that 
the  Eucharist  is  far  inferior  to  the  manna. 

1.  The  manna  if  not  formed  by  Angels, 
was  at  least  said  to  be  their  food,  for  in  the 
Psalm  Ixzvii  we  read  21,  ^  And  he  rained 
down  manna  upon  them  to  eat,  and  he  gave 
tbem  bread  from  Heaven."  22,  "^  Man  ate  the 
bread  of  Angels:  he  sent  them  provisions  in 
abundance."  {Wisdom,  zvl,  20,)  ** Instead 
of  which  things  thou  didst  feed  thy  people 
with  the  food  of  Angels,  and  gavest  them 
bread  from  Heaven  prepared  without  labor : 
having  in  it  all  that  is  delicious,  and'  the 
sweetness  of  every  taste."  Whereas,  upon 
the  Protestant  supposition,  the  Eucharist  is 
substantially  no  more  than  bread  produced 
fit>m  com,  and  wine  expressed  nrom   the 

grape-  - 

2.  The  manna  cadk  from  Heaven,  not  in- 
deed the  place  of  God's  glory,  from  which 
the  Saviour  descended,  but  from  regions  su- 
perior to  this  earth,  and  probably  was  fur- 
nished by  Angelic  ministration.  Upon  the 
Protestant  supposition,  the  Eucharist  is  a 
product  of  this  earth,  Cushioned  by  bakers 
and  by  brewers, 

3.  The  manna  miraculously  accommoda^ 
ted  its  taste  to  the  gratification  of  every  pa- 
late of  the  obedient  Israelite.  Whilst  upon 
the  Protestant  supposition,  there  is  no  minu 
cle  in4.he  Enchanst,  nor  is  it  substantially 
more  than  ordinary  food. 

4.  Now  if  we  look  to  signification,  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  that  the  manna  de- 
scending from  a  higher  region  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nourishing  the  Israelite,  better  re- 
presents the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  from 
Heaven,  to  nourish  the  true  believer,  than 
upon  the  Protestant  sunposition,  the  some  is 
figured  by  eating  breaa  produced  by  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil. 

I  shall  follow  it  up  no  farther,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  what  I  have  written  is 
snfikient  to  show  that  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Eucharist  is  substantiallv  bread  and 
wine,  and  not  the  body  and  blood  of.  Christy 
the  figure  of  the  manna,  the  fisnire  of  the 
blood  of  the  Old  Testament  ana  the  figure 
of  the  Paschal  lamb  are  infinitely  more  no- 


ble, more  expressive,  more  significant,  more 
striking  and  more  instructive  than  is  the 
figure  of  bread  and  wine.  But  neither  the 
testimony  of  St  Paul,  nor  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, nor  the  manifest  object  of  the  Mosaic 
rites,  nor  the  express  declaration  of  the  Sa^ 
viour  would  permit  this  conclusion;  there- 
fore the  principle  which  inevitably  conducts 
thereto  must  be  false.  But  that  principle  is, 
that  the  Eucharist  is  but  a  symbolic  repre- 
sentation, which  contains  substantially  only 
bread  and  wine  and  not  the  body  and' blood 
of  Jesus  Christ 

I  shall  proceed.  Rev.  Sir,  in  my  next  to 
examine  other  ancient  types  of  this  holy 
sacrament  ' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  &c.,        B.  C. 

LETTER  Vni. 
To  the  Rev,  John  Bachman,  Z>.  D,,  <fv. 

R£V.  Sm, — ^I  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  another  type  of  the  Eucharist;  under  the 
impression  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
Catholic  theologians,  and  commentators  on 
the  4ioly  Scriptures,  Ibat  the  figure  exhibited 
by  God,  in  this  case,  has  never,  and  can  never 
have  its  completion,  except  the  Saviour  has 
left  us  his  body  and  blooo,  soul  and  divinity, 
truly,  really  and  substantially,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  bread  and  wine,  in  the  holy  sa^ 
crament  of  the  Eucharist. 

We  read  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  according  to  our  version,  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  ^\B.  But  Melchisedech  the 
King  of  Salem,  bringing  forth  bread  and 
wine,  for  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  19,  blessed  him  and  said:  < Bless- 
ed  be  Abram  by  the  Most  High  God,  who 
created  heaven  and  the  earth.  20.  And  blesa- 
ed  be  the  Most  High  God,  by  whose  protec- 
tion the  enemies  are  in  thy  muids.'  And  he 
gave  him  tithes  of  all."  This  is  all  the  ac- 
count of  Melchisedech  in  the  records  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Nor  does  his  name  again 
occur  therein,  save  in  one  passage  of  the 
Psalm  cix,  which  we  shall  have  subsequently 
to  consider. 

The  question  which  in  the  first  instance  pns- 
aents  itself  to  us,  is,  whether  the  above  trans- 
lation is  accurate.  The  English  Protestant 
versions  have,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
verse,  the  word  and  where  we  Imyefor,  thus, 
^bringii^  forth  bread  and  wine,  and  he  was 
a  priest"  The  importance  of  the  point  arises 
from  the  question,  as  to  what  was  the  object 
of  producing  the  bread  and  wine.  Was  it 
merely  to  refiresh  Abraham  and  his  troops 
on  their  journey?  Or  was  it,  also,  for  tne 
purpose  of  sacnfice?  In  the  first  supposip 
tion,  the  bread  and  wine  would  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  priestly  character  of  Mel- 
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ehifledeeh ;  and  we  may  aay,  he  brought  oat 
bread  and  wine  to  refresh  the  soldiers:  it 
would  matter  nothing  to  read,  and  he  was  a 
priest,  or,  and  he  was  not  a  priest ;  for  his 
character  of  priesthood  would  be  immaterial 
in  that  case.  In  the  second  supposition, 
there  would  be  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  bringing  of  the  oblation  and  Uie 
character  of  the  onerer ;  for  tiie  bread  and 
wine  would  be  brought  out  not  01%  to  re- 
fresh the  troops,  but  also  to  be  offered  by 
Melchisedech  in  Bacrifice,/or  he  was  a  priest; 
and  this  was  his  oblation  or  victim. 

So  far  as  regards  the  sacrifice,  I  believe 
it  matters  very  little  which  expression  we 
use,  because  there  will  be  abundant  evidence 
thereof,  whether  the  particle  be  and  or  for. 
Yet  it  is  well  to  see  upon  what  ground  the 
word  for  is  retained. 

The  Syriac  Bible  is  not  the  original,  but  a 
version  of  considerable  authority;  it  gives 
us  the  passage  *'  Melchisedech,  the  King  of 
Solim  brought  out  bread  and  wine :  and  this 
person  was  the  jHiest  of  the  Most  High 
God."  Thus,  this  which  is  an  ancient  ver- 
sion, though  it  asserts  the  &ct  of  bringing 
out  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  fact  of  the 
priesthood,  yet  does  hot  use  the  particle  vvhkh 
shows  the  connexion  between  both  facts,  but 
neither  does  it  deny  their  connexion. 

The  Arabic  Is  a  paraphrase,  and  is  in  many 
pkees  loose  in  its  expresslbns.  In  this  plac^, 
it  does  not  give  us  the  proper  name  of  the 
priest,  but  it  ffives  us  the  intennetation  for 
the  name.  «"  And,  the  King  of  Justice,  King 
of  ^  Scrfim,  brought  out  food  and  wine  to 
him,  *and  he  was  himself  a  priest  of  the 
powerful  High  One."  This  does  not  give 
us  a  connecting  causal  particle,  nor  does  it 
deny  such  a  connexion,  though  it  appeara 
more  fkvorable  to  the  object  of  the  oring- 
ing  out  the  bread  and  wme  to  be  food,  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshment  The  fact,  how- 
ever, of  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedech  is 
plainly  asserted,  nor  is  there  any  denial  of 
the  sacrifice. 

The  Chaldaic  paraphrase  is  like  the  Arabic, 
rather  loose,  and  does  not  assume  to  be  a 
literal  translation.  It  has  not  the  causal  con- 
necting particle,  but  it  does  not  deny  such 
a  connexion,  and  it  also  ^ves  us  the  two 
principal  &cta  ^'And  Melchisedech,  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  brought  thither  bread 
and  wine ;  and  he  was  a  minister  before  the 
HiffhGod." 

I  need  not.  Sir,  I  suppose,  remind  you,  but 
it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  most  of  my 
readers,  that  this  Chaldaic  paraphrase  was 
made  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when 
the  people  had  lost  the  kno^edge  of  the 
ancient  language  of  their  fiithers,  and  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not,  upon  your  principles,  an 


origuial  work,  but  a  loose  translation.    I  re- 
sp^  it,  however,  very  highly. 

The  ArabK  is  generally  considered  by  the 
Easterns  to  be  a  very  early  and  excellent 
paraphrase,  but  of  course  is  not  an  original — 
perhaps  it  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  a  copy  of 
it  higher  than  the  tnird  or  even  the  fourth 
century  of  Christianity. 

The  Sjrriac  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
above,  and  would  be  of  great  weight,  were 
we  certain  of  having  an  exact  copy  of  the 
older  version,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Solomon,  or  under  his  inspection,  for  Hi- 
ram, King  of  T^^re,  so  far  as  the  Pentateuch 
and  some  other  books  are  concerned :  other 
books  of  the.Old  and  some  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  said  to  have  been  translated 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Apostles,  espe- 
cially of  Thaodeus. 

We  now  look  to  a  i^  other  copies:  and 
first  to  the  Vulgate,  or  ancient  common  Latin 
version,  in  use  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity,  and  that  which  the  Church  has 
considered  to  have  been  the  best  preserved. 
This  version  coming  down  from  the  Apos- 
tonc  age,  gives  us  the  causal  partKle — ^^for 
he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  Hi^." 

We  have  the  same,  equivalently  in  the 
Septnagint,  or  ancient  Greek  copy,  taken  in 
the  time  of  Eleazer,  for  Ptolemy  PhiladeU 
phus.  In  this  we  re^,  ijv  is  Ispug  rou  tfs^u 
rou  u4/iVou.  "but  he  was  a  priest,"  &c 

The  Hebrew,  or  what  has  come  down 
to  us  for  the  Hebrew  original,  has  the  par- 
ticle, which,  according  to  St  Jerom,  and 
the  best  and  most  erudite  of  those  who 
give  its  perfect  meaning  is  ^  for  he  was  the 
priest,"  Sue. 

The  Samaritan  translation  is  by  many  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  best  preserved  and 
most  authentic  of  those  early  copies,  made 
about  770  vears  after  Moses,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  This  has  the  causal  particle  in  the  very 
strongest  form.  ''But  Melchisedech,  the 
King  of  Salem,  brought  out  bread  and  wine, 
because  he  was  himself  the  priest  to  the  Most 
High  God." 

T%us,  Rev.  Sir,  we  have  no  evidence 
against  the  &ct  of  his  hriBging  out  the  bread 
and  wine  because  of  his  being  a  priest,  but 
we  have  evidence  of  his  doinff  so  for  that 
cause.  It  is,  then,  ^oing  a  litUe  too  far,  as 
some  Protestant  wntera  do,  to  assail  us  for 
preservinfi^  that  mode  of  expression  which 
from  the  beginning  has  been  found  in  what 
we  received  as  the  genuine  word  of  God, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Apostles. 

Having  said  so  much  respecting  the  parti- 
cle, I  shall  now  examine  the  facts  related. 
The  kings  who  carried  off  Lot  and  the  vic- 
tuals, anid  other  substance  of  the  kings  of 
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Sodom,  &c  (GfeiL  ziv,  10,  11, 12,)  haTinff 
been  overcome  bj  Abram,  he  brought  back 
all  the  booty  and  the  prisoners  (16)  and  was 
met  by  Melchisedech,  who  was  a  priest  of 
the  Most  High,  as  was  Abram  hunself ;  the 
only  &ct8  related  of  this  priest  are,  1.  That 
he  brought  forth  bread  aiMi  wine;  3.  That  he 
blessed  Abram;  and,  3.  That  Abram  gave 
him  tithes  of  all.    There  is  a  peculiarity  of 
this  man,  also,  which  it  b  necessary  to  re- 
mark, viz.  that  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
lineage,  nor  of  his  genealogy.     In  what, 
then,  did  his  priesthood  consist?    St  Paul 
informs  us,  (Heb,  v,  1,)  "For  every  high 
priest  taken  from  among  men,  is  appointed 
for  men  in  the  things  that  appertain  to  God, 
that  he  may  offer  up  gifts  ana  sacrifices  for 
sins."^    Melchisedech's  priesthood,  then,  must 
have  consisted  in  ^  offering  up  gifts  and  sa- 
crifices"—not  merely  in  blessing,  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  parents,  rulers  and  others  be- 
sides priests;  nor  in  receiving  tithes,  which 
were  also  partaken  of  b^  the  Levites,  who 
were  not  priests;  and  which  were  not  receiv- 
ed by  our  great  hi^  priest,  Jesus  Christ. 
What  other  act  of  Melchisedech's  then  re- 
mains ?    None  other  than  the  bringing  out  of 
%read  and  wine.    Either  then  his  priesthood 
must  have  consisted  in  offering  this  only  as  a 
sacrifice,  which  we  find  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  him,  amongst  all  the  priests  of  those  ancient 
times,  or  it  must  have  consisted  in  his  mak- 
ing similar  offerings  to  those  of  Abram  or 
Aaron  and  of  his  cfescendants;  which,  if  true, 
would  give  no  peculiar  character  to  his  priest- 
hood.   But  the  whole  context  of  the  Scrip- 
ture requires  that  there  must  be  for  his  priest- 
hood a  character  essentially  peculiar,  and  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  Aaron,  and  of 
Abram  himself.  Their  offerings  were  in  blood. 
Our  divines  say  that  his  was  in  bread  and 
wine ;  such  was  the  testimony  of  the  whole 
host  of  early  Christian  expositors  of  the  Sa^ 
cred  Scriptures. 

Now,  the  word  which  is  translated  **  bring- 
ing out,"  as  referred  to  the  bread  and  wme, 
is  used  in  man^  places  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  describe,  brmginff  out  for  sacrifice.  It  is 
therefore  asserted,  that  the  fair,  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  is,  that  Melchisedech  bring- 
ing out  bread  Sod  wine  for  the  sacrifice,  for 
he  was  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  made 
the  offering,  and  then  blessed  Abraham,  and 
received  from  him  his  gift  of  tithes.  This, 
indeed,  would  be  a  strong  peculiarity,  distin- 
guishing the  priesthood  of  Melchisedech  from 
ereryottier.  Nordoesthiaoontradicttheasser- 
tioa,that  the  soldiers  partook  of  the  offering; 
fbr  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  did ;  and  probably  they  did :  because, 
on  such  occasions,  thev  who  attended  at  such  & 
sacrifice,  emeoially  ii  it  was  ofEuned  on  their 


account,  became  communicantB  thersin,  by 
partaking  of  the  victim  or  of  the  oblation. 

That  Abram  needed  not  refection  for  his 
soldiers,  is  evident  firom  two  passages  of  the 
context:  the  first  showing  that  they  had 
abundance  of  provisions ;  the  second  showing 
that  they  had  partaken  of  them.  In  the  six- 
teenth verse  we  see  that  all  the  booty  was 
recovered;  and  in  the  eleventh  we  find  that 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Sodomites,  and  of 
the  Gomorrhites  formed  a  part  thereof:  and 
again  in  verse  34,  we  find  that  Abram,  whilst 
he  refuses  to  accept  from  the  King  of  Sodom 
any  compensation,  yet  states  raat  he  will 
make  no  payment  for  the  provisions  which 
his  soldiers  had  eaten.  They  had,  therefore, 
abundance  of  provisions,  and  had  partaken  of 
them ;  and  had  no  need  of  ihe  provisions  of 
Melciiisedech,  as  mere  food,  for  ordinary  re- 
freshment This,  our  divines,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ancient  Christian  expositors, 
exhibit  as  the  correct  meaning  of  this  passage 
in  Genesis,  xiv.  But  Melchisedec  brought 
out  the  bread  and  wine  for  sacrifice. 

We  next  come  to  Psalm  cix,  or  according 
toyou,  ex.  The  royal  prophet,  David,  writes, 
^Ttie  Lord  said  to  my  Lord:  sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool.'^    In  Matt  xxii,  44,  Mark  xii,  36, 
and  Luke  xx,  42,  the  Saviour  shows  that  this 
Psalm  regarded  himself.    The  4th  verse  of 
that  Psalm  is,  "The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  he 
will  not  repent   Thou  art  a  priest  forever,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Melchisededi."   Thus, 
it  was  manifest  that  Christ  was  a  priest  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  and 
that  hu  sacerdotal  action  must  be  exhibited 
in  that  peculiarity  which  distinguished  this 
priest  from  all  others.    I  have  already  shown 
what  that  peculiarity  was.    But,  as  several 
Protestant  writers,  fuHy  aware  of  the  force 
which  this  reasoning  has,  have  sought  to  de- 
stroy its  foundation,  I  shall  go  through  the 
difiSculties  which  they  have  endeavored  to 
raise,  previously  to  my  winding  up  the  argu- 
ment by  its  full  mplication.    1  have  already 
adverted  to  the  effort  made  to  sever  the  con- 
nexion between  the  priesthood  of  Melchise- 
dech and  the  fact  of  his  bringing  out  the 
bread  and  wine,  by  destroying  the  causal 
particle.    I  have  shown,  that  whatever  that 
partMe  may  be,  there  is  no  denial  in  the  re- 
lation there  given,  of  the  fkct  of  sacrifice,  and 
I  have  shown,  moreover,  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  readings  and  in  those  entiQed  to 
the  highest  consideration,  the  particle  esta- 
blishes the  connexion:  and  I  have  also  shown 
that  there  was  no  neeeasity  for  bringing  out 
food  for  refreshment,  though  on  such  occa^ 
sions  euchuistic  sao^ce  was  almost  a  mat- 
tor  of  course,  as  is  known  to  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  customa  of  the  age  and 
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of  these  reflions.  I  may  add  to  these  conside- 
rations the  &ct,  that  amongst  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  upon  the  snbjeet,  there  is  a  mass 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  offering  of  the 
bread  uid  wine  in  sacrifice  by  Melcbisedech 
was  considered  to  be  as  certain  as  was  that 
of  his  existence. 

St  Paul,  in  the  fiflh  chapter  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  referring  to  the  same  pas- 
sage of  the  Psalm,  informs  us  that  Christ  is 
c^ed  by  €rod  a  high  priest,  according  to  tbe 
order  of  Melchisedech;  and  in  w.  11  and 
12,  he  says  of  this  same  Melchisedech,  ''of 
whom  we  have  great  things  to  say  and  hard 
to  be  intelligibly  uttered:  because  you  are 
weak  to  hear.  For  whereas  for  the  time  you 
oug^t  to  be  masters;  you  have  need  to  be 
taught  again  what  are  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  word  of  Grod:  and  you  are  become  such 
as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  solid  food.'' 

Thus  ^e  Apostle  shows  that  he  is  unable 
to  explain  fully  to  those  to  whom  he  writes, 
all  that  regards  this  personage,  and  the  diffip- 
culty  arises  from  their  imperfect  knowledge 
of  liie  Christian  law :  so  that  he  can  only  treat 
with  them  of  its  rudiments,  which  he  calls 
milk,  and  not  of  its  higher  mysterious  truths, 
wfaidi  he  calls  solid  food.  We  are  not  then 
to  expect  from  the  Apostle,  in  this  place,  the 
full  development  of  those  more  sublime  doc- 
trines which  Were  hard  to  be  intelligibly  ut- 
tered; yet  we  will  see  that  he  proceeas  by 
several  topics  to  establish  what  he  sought  to 
prove,  viz.  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  excels 
the  AMt)nitic  priesthood.  This  he  efiects  in 
the  seventh  chapter.  His  first  topic  is,  be- 
cause Abraham  paid  tithes  to  Melcliisedech, 
therefbre  the  latter  is  greater,  (vv.  2, 4,  6,  6.) 
His  second  topic  is,  that  Melchisedech  blessed 
Abraham,  (v.  7.)  His  third  topic,  that  Mel- 
chls^ech  is  emblematic  of  an  eternal  exist- 
ence, (vv.  3,  8, 16,24.)  His  fourth  topic,  that 
Christ  was  made  priest  with  an  oath,  (v.  21.) 
His  fifth  topic,  that  the  Saviour,  by  one  obhi^ 
tion,  perfected  all,  (x»  14,)  as  we  read  of  but 
one  bringing  out,  made  by  Melchisedech. 
These  topics  show,  indeed,  a  superiority,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  topic,  not  even 
one  of  them  alludes  to  what  was  the  sacri- 
fice ofiered  by  either  Melchisedech  or  by 
Jesus  Christ  And,  St  Paul  informs  us,  not 
only  in  the  fifth  chapter,  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred,  but  also  in  chapter  viii,  3, 
**For  every  high  priest  is  appointed  to  offer 
gifts  and  sacrifices :  wherefore  it  is  necessary 
that  he  also  should  have  something  to  offer. 
The  sameness  of  their  priesthood  is  found  in 
the  similarity  of  their  offering.  And,  St 
Paul  does  not  advert  to  this  topic  throughout 
his  entire  Epistle.  This  is  then  that  "•  great 
thing''  whkh  he  had  to  say,  and  **  hard  to  be 


udtdligibly  uttered^"  and,  therefore,  he  avoids 
entering  upon  its  explanation  to  this  weak 
people,  though  he  adverts  to  it,  by  saying, 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  receive  this  solid  fo<^ 
being  ''unskilful  in  the  word  of  justice" — 
being  "as  little  children^— and  thus  mani- 
festly shows  that  he  does  not  ffive  a  full  ex- 
Ehination,  nor  enter  upon  the  nigher  topics, 
ut  upon  such  as  they  who  were  "  unskilful 
in  the  word  of  justjce,"  could  easily  under- 
stand and  wpreciate:  he  is,  then,  satisfied 
with  ^ving  them  milk,  that  is,  proving  the 
superiority  of  Christ's  priesthood  over  that 
of  Aaron,  by  the  lesser  topics  which  I  have 
enumerated ;  and  which  contamed  very  little 
that  required  more  than  the  mere  rudiments 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  to  comprehend  their 
force;  but  he  does  not  give  them  the  solid 
food  of  the  more  sublime  and  mysterious 
truth,  "because  they  were  become  weak  to 
hear,"  and,  "had  need  to  be  taught  again 
what  are  ^e  rudiments  of  the  word  of  God.** 
Calvin  acknowledges,  of  course,  that  **■  this 
mystery,"  or  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ, 
"had  long  before  b^n  prefigured  in  Melchi- 
sedech, vmom  the  Scripture  has  introduced 
once  as  'the  priest  of  the  Most  Hieh  God,* 
but  never  mentioned  him  afterwards,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  end  to  his  life.    From  this 
resemUance,  Christ  is  called  a  priest  after 
his  order."  (Institut.  b.  iv,  c.  IS,  s.  2.)  Calvin 
does  not  tell  us  any  thing  here  which  is  great 
or  hard  to  be  mtelugibiy  uttered ;  on  the  con- 
tnuTT,  he  tells  us  what  is  very  simple,  and 
easily  conveyed  to  the  most  humble  capacity. 
He  states  a  little  further  on,  "Melchisedech 
gave  bread  and  wine  tb  Abraham  and  his 
companions,  to  reftesh  them  when  they  were 
fatigued  on  their  return  from  battle."    *    * 
"Moses  praises  the  liberality  of  the  piouA 
king:  these  men  (Catholics)  presumptuously 
fiibricate  a  mystery  of  which  the  Scripture 
makes  no  mention."    I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Hebrews  is  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  a  por- 
tion of  that  Epistle  referring  to  Melchisedt^^h 
is,  "  of  whom  we  have  great  things  to  say« 
and  hard  to  be  intelligibly  uttered ;"  and  this 
is  certainly  making  mention  of  a  mystery ! 
Calvin  proceeds,  by  stating  that  the  Catholics 
"varnish  their  error  with  another  pretext 
because  the  historian  immediately  after  says, 
'and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God.'    I  answer,  they  misapply  to  the  bread 
and  wine,  what  the  Apostle  refers  to  the  bene^ 
diction,  'For  this  Melchisedech,  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God,  met  Abraham  and  blessed 
him,'  firom  which  the  same  Apostle,  than 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  for  a  better 
expositor,  argues  his  superior  dignity,  "  For 
without  all  contradiction  the  lew  ia  blessed 
by  the  better.'    But,  if  the  offermg  of  MeU 
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chiMdeeh  had  been  s  fiffure  of  the  saeriiee 
of  the  Bfasa,  is  it  erediUes  that  the  Apostle, 
iirho  discusses  all  the  minutest  ciicnmstanees, 
would  leave  forgotten  a  thing  of  such  high 
importance  f 

in  the  first  place,  1  think  the  Apostle  him- 
self gives  the  reason  for  his  not  discussing 
the  sameness  of  the  priesthood,  when  he  dis* 
cusses  the  rudiments,  "■  because  it  was  hard 
to  be  intelligibly  uttered,"  because  there  was 
a  necessity  of  teaching  these  persons  ^'rudS* 
ments,"  instMd  of  <*  great  things." 

Again,  Calvin  flies  from  the  passafle  in  Gen- 
esis to  that  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  St  Paul, 
whidi  he  affects  to  quote,  but  whidi  is  gar- 
bled in  his  exhibition.  He  quotes  the  pas- 
sage as  describing  a  perfect  and  complete  act, 
whereas,  in  the  original  such  is  not  the  mean-< 
ing.  The  whole  passage  is  this:  ^^1,  For 
this  Melchisedech,  (King  of  Salem,)  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God,  (who)  met  Abraham 
(returning  from  the  slaughter  of  Kings,)  and 
blessed  him;  (2,  to  whom  also  Abraham  di- 
vided the  tithes  of  all ;  who,  indeed,  first  by 
interpretation,  is  King  of  Justice,  and  then 
also  King  of  Salem,  that  is  King  of  Peace ; 
3,  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
genealogy,  havin£^  neither  beginning  of  days, 
nor  end  of  life,  out  likened  to  the  Son  of 
God)."  I  have  here  marked  within  crotchets 
those  parts  which  Calvin  omits.  The  reader 
will  then  perceive  that,  by  garbling  the  text, 
he  gives  some  of  the  words  but  not  the 
meaning  of  the  Apostle ;  for  he  makes  a  per- 
fect sentence  where  the  Apostle  had  not 
concluded  his  description;  and  he  causes  that 
perfect  sentence  to  convey  to  the  reader  the 
notion  that  this  priest  showed  his  sacerdotal 
power,  merely  in  olessing Abraham:  whereas, 
the  blessing  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances wluch  enter  into  the  deaoription 
of  Melchisedech ;  and,  the  whole  of  what  I 
have  thus  given,  is  still  but  an  unfimshed  sen- 
tence, which  is  concluded  and  made  perfect 
by  the  following  verb  and  object,  **continu- 
eth  a  priest  for  ever;"  so  that  the  passage  of 
St  Paul  is  not  "Melchisedech  blessed  him," 
but  '*  Melchisedech,  who  blessed  him,  conti- 
nueth  a  priest  for  ever." 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  Calvin  fled  firom 
the  text  of  Uenesis?  I  would  answer,  that 
he  abandoned  it  for  the  very  same  reason 
that  he  garbled  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa 

The  text  of  Genesis  is,  '^  18.  But  Melchise- 
dech, the  King  of  Salem,  bringing  forth  bread 
and  wine,  (and)  (for)  (because)  he  was  the 
priest  of  the  Most  Hiffh  God,  19,  Blessed 
him,  and  said,"  &c.  Calvin  writes,  "•  because 
the  historian  immediately  after  says,  'and  he 
was  the  priest  of  the  Most  Hiffh  God,*  I 
answer  that  they  misapply  to  the  oread  and 


wine,  what  the  Apostle  refers  to  thebene- 
dktion."  We  have  seen  that  the  Apostle  did 
not  refer  it  to  the  benediction.  Now,  to  show 
that  our  divines  do  not  misapply  it  to  the 
bread  and  wine,  it  wUl  perhaps  be  suflicient 
to  observe  that  at  the  termination  of  what  is 
given  as  the  18th  verse,  the  Helnew  has  that 
mark  which  shows  the  dose  of  the  sense,  or 
the  completion  of  a  paragraph;  and  Uiereby 
it  applies  the  fact  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
brinffinff  out  of  the  bread  and  wine,  by  plac- 
ing both  in  the  same  sentence;  and  it  sepik 
rates  ihe  same  from  the  blessing,  by  placing 
the  statement  thereof  in  a  separate  sentence. 
Nor  is  it  the  Hebrew  only  which  does  this ; 
the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Septuagint,  in 
the  Chaldean  paraphrase,  in  the  Latin  of  St 
Jerome,  in  the  Arabic,  and  in  the  Syriac.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  assert  that  it  was  the 
consciousness  of  this,  which  made  Calvin  fly 
from  the  book  of  Geneais  to  the  clipping  of 
St.  Paul;  but,  I  know  that  the  Polyglot  of 
Le  Jay,  and  other  editions,  afford  evidence  of 
the  fiust  which  I  state.  I  trust  that  I  have 
sufficiently  met  the  efforts  to  destrov  the  tes- 
timony which  the  sacred  volume  ntmishes, 
that  Melchisedech  ofiered  bread  and  wine  m 
sacrifice;  that  this  was  the  principal  distinc- 
tive character  of  his  priesthood;  and  that  this 
his  priesthood  was  figurative  of  that  of  Christ, 
not  only  in  his  exhibition  of  its  duration,  and 
in  having  made  but  one  offering,  but  also  in 
that  offering  having  been  made  in  bread  and 
wine ;  and  tbat  it  was  greater  than  the  priest* 
hood  of  Aaron,  as  was  proved  by  his  blessing 
the  profifenitor  of  Aaron,  who  was  himself  a 
patriarch  and  a  priest,  and  who  bore  Levi,  the 
parent  of  the  Aaronitic  priesthood,  in  his 
loins;  by  his  receiving  also  firom  him  the 
homage  of  tithes;  and  by  the  other  circum- 
stances to  which  I  have  adverted. 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  writers  concur 
in  this  with  St  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who, 
in  lib.  4,  Strom.,  writes,  **  Melchisedech,  th« 
King  of  Salem,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God,  who  piave  sanctified  bread  and  wine  as 
refection,  m  type  of  the  Eucharist:"  they 
agree  with  St  Cyprian,  who,  in  lib.  2,  Epist. 
3,  ad  Coecil,  wiites,  "for  who  is  more  a  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  than  our  Iiord  Jesus 
Christ;  who  offered  sacrifice  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther, and  offered  that  same  which  Melchise- 
dech had  offered,  that  is,  bread  and  wine ;  to 
wit  his  own  body  and  his  blood?" 

Thus,  our  divines  say,  that  Christ  must  be 
a  priest  according  to  the  order  of  Melchise- 
dech, whose  priesthood  consisted  in  offering 
bread  and  wine  only,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Aaronitic  priests,  whose  chief  offerings 
were  slain  victims,  and  whose  sacrifices  were 
perpetually  continued  by  the  immolation  of 
distinct  and  sqwrate  victims;  whereas,  the 
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Saviour,  by  offering  only  one  viotun,  con- 
summated all — ^Heb.  x,  14.  "  For  by  one 
oblation  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that 
are  sanctified.**  The  one  oblation,  they  say, 
is  no  other  tiian  his  own  body  and  hia  olood, 
because  it  is  only  by  their  sacrifice  that  we 
have  the  means  of  redemption.  How,  then, 
is  he  a  priest  according  to  the  order  of  him 
who  offered  bread  ana  wine?  Clearly,  be- 
cause by  placing  his  flesh  and  blood  imder 
the  wpearance  of  bread  and  wine,  he  makes 
the  oDiation  only  of  his  body  and  his  blood, 
but  they  being  under  the  appearances  of 
these  elements,  he  is  a  priest  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedech.  His  own  words  are 
ralated  by  the  Evangelists.  St  Matthew  thus 
records  the  institution,  (xzvi,  26,)  ^  And  whilst 
they  were  at  supper,  Jesus  took  bread  and 
broke,  and  save  to  his  disciples  and  said: 
Take  ye  and  eat:  This  is  my  body.  27. 
And  taking  the  chalice,  he  eave  thanks;  and 
gave  to  them  sayinff:  Drink  ye  all  of  this. 
28.  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for  the 
romission  of  sins.**  St.  Mark  writes,  (ziv,  22,) 
^And  whilst  they  were  eating  Jesus  took 
bread,  and  blessing,  broke,  and  gave  to  them 
and  said:  Take  ye;  this  is  my  body.  28. 
And  having  taken  the  chalice,  he  gave  to 
them :  and  they  all  drank  of  it.  24.  And  he 
said  to  them:  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many." 
St.  Luke  states,  (xxii,  19,)  ^  And  taking  bread, 
he  ffave  thanks,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them 
aaymg:  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you;  do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me. 
20.  In  like  manner  the  chalice  also,  after  he 
he  had  supped,  saying:  This  is  the' chalice, 
the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  which  shall 
be  ahed  for>  you.**  St  Faul  also,  in  1  Cor. 
xi,  gives  us  a  similar  account  Thus,  bv  the 
plain  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  we  iiave, 
under  the  appearance  of  the  bread,  his  body, 
whteh  is  given  in  sacrifice  for  us, — and  under 
the  appearance  of  wine,  that  blood  which  is 
shed  for  the  remission  of  our  sina, — and  thus 
is  Christ  our  Loid,  a  priest  for  ever,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  who  offered 
bread  and  wine,  and  who  gave  it  in  commu- 
nion to  Abraham  and  his  soldiers,  in  token 
of  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  bread  and  wine,  Christ  Jesus  was  to 
give  his  body  and  blood  to  his  Aposties. 
Upon  this  same  principle,  also,  we  find  the 
flesh  of  the  lamb  is  dehv^ed  to  be  eaten  by 
those  who  are  redeemed  by  his  blood: — ^we 
see  that  [the]  Uood  of  the  New  Testament  is 
sprinkled  amongst  those  who  have  bound 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  law ;  and 
we  discover  in  this  heavenly  food  that  true 
bread  which  came  down  from  iitsaveu;  this 
living  bread  which  descended  from  heaven, 


not  when  Israel  joameyed  in  the  desert,  but 
when  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
amongst  us.  ^  And  Aie  bread  which  I  will 
give  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.** 
(John  vi,  52.) 

Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  unless  Christ  makes  the 
oblation  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine,  he  is  not  a  priest  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedeen.  And  if  he  ^lers  any 
thing  besides  himself  he  is  not  the  priest 
who  makes  only  one  oblation;  because  what- 
soever he  should  offer,  besides  himself^  would 
be  distinct  from  himself;  it  would  be  some- 
thing separate,  and  would  be  an  additional 
oblation.  But,  according  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  every  thing  is  easy,  natural  and  con- 
sistent Melehisecfech  offers  bread  and  wine. 
Christ  makes  only  one  oblation,  viz.  hia  body 
and  blood  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine;  the  figure  is  fulfilled,  the  oblation  is 
single,  every  circumstance  upon  \iiuch  St 
Paul  dwells  is  also  fully  earned  out  The 
text  in  Genesis  xiv  suffers  no  violence ;  the 
words  of  the  Evangelists,  or  rather  of  Christ, 
have  their  full  natural  signification,  our  ex- 
planation is  in  full  accordance  with  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  other  divinely  given  fiffures 
which  shadowed  forth  and  foreshowed  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  institution  of  the 
Gospel. 

And  now.  Rev.  Sir,  for  what  puipose  ar>* 
we  to  forego  all  this  consistent  and  natural 
interpretation  which  is  in  the  most  strict  ac- 
cord with  the  doctrine  and  interpretation  of 
the  early  witnesses  vriio  testify  to  the  faith 
of  the  primitive  Christians  ?  Is  it  not  equally 
possible  for  (jod,  by  occasion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Saviour,  to  produce  upon 
our  senses  similar  impressions  to  those  usu- 
ally produced  by  bread  and  wine,  as  it  was 
in  various  times  of  which  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain the  record,  to  produce  upon  the  senses 
of  multitudes  by  occasion  of  the  angelic  sub- 
stance, the  same  impressions  as  if  men  were 
there?  Surely  his  hand  is  not  shortened. 
Neither  did  he  deceive  those  persons;  for  he 
subsequently  informed  them  that  the  beinffs 
who  bore  human  appearance  were  truly,  rcAuy 
and  substantially  angela.  Nor  does  he  de- 
ceive us,  because  he  forewarns  us,  that  afier 
the  consecration  whKh  we  witness,  that  which 
to  us  will  bear  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine,  will  be  truly,  reaUy  and  substantially 
the  body  and  blood,  together  with  tlie  soul 
and  divmity  of  Jesus  Christ  And  if  sny 
philosophic  difficulty  should  present  itseiC 
which  is  not  the  case,  against  the  real  pre- 
sence of  this  body  in  its  supematuiml  and 
sacrsmental,  and  if  I  may  use  the  term,spirit- 
ualized  state  of  existence,  whole  and  entire 
in  several  nlacd&  aI  the  same  moment,  that 
^bflkulty.  Sir,  would  be  of  justasmodi  force 
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against  yourself  and  your  friend  Schmneheri 
and  your  consabstanUation.  What,  then,  I 
ask,  wonld  be  gained  by  onr  cutting  away 
from  the  anchor  of  our  faith's  by  giving  up 
transubstantiation  ? ,  You  have  already  told 
OB,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  We  should  un- 
fortunately be  at  a  loss  what  to  substitute  in 
its  stead;  all  the  teachers  to  whom  yon  would 
refer  us,  have  *' their  peculiar  views,  in  which 
there  may  be  traced  considerable  shades  of 
difference,  as  well  as  of  obficurity." 

You  must  excuse  me.  Rev.  Sir,  for  dwell- 
ing so  long  upon  the  topic  of  the  Eucharist; 
but  really  I  had  no  intention  of  thus  tres- 
passing when  I  commenced;  however,  I  must 
avow,  that  I  was  weak  enough  to  feel  a  little 
provoked  at  the  supercilious  manner  in  which 
yon  treated  this  doctrine  in  your  paragraphs 
24  and  25 ;  and  it  struck  me,  that  it  would 
be  no  harm  to  show  you  and  others,  that 
although  we  are  so  credulous  and  absurd, 
though  we  could  not  lay  claim  to  as  mush 
<*  plain  common  sense'*  as  either  )>r.  Bachman 
or  Dean  Swift  possessed,  nor  to  as  much  of 
this  rare  quality  as  is  to  be  found  ^  especially 
among  Protestants'' — yet  that  it  would  l>e 
well,  even  though  tiresome,  to  show  that  our 
folly  was  not  without  some  show  of  excuse. 

This,  Rev.  Sir,  must  be  our  apology  for 
still  troubling  yon  on  the  same  subject  in 
my  next 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8,  C,  March  39, 1838. 

LETTER  IX. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  Z>.,  <f^. 

Ret.  Sir,— I  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  a  promise  made  by  the  Saviour, 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  to  a  number 
of  his  disciples  and  otheit ;  and  which  pro- 
mise has  never  been  fulfilled,  unless  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  that  same  Jesus  has  been 
placed  m  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eu* 
eharist 

That  promise  is  contained  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John. — 
That  chapter  commences  by  the  relation  of 
an  additional  ndracle  wrought  for  a  number 
of  persons,  who  **  followed  him  because  of 
the  miracles  which  he  did  on  them  that  were 
infirm,"  v.  2.  These  persons  had  followed 
him  without  having  provisions:  and,  by  the 
directions  of  the  Saviour,  '^they  sat  down  m 
number  about  fiye  thousand,"  v.  10. — ^^A 
boy  had  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes," 
V.  9 :  that  is,  one  loaf  for  a  thousand  men, 
aod  one  fish  for  two  thousand  five  hundred; 
not  taking  a  multitude  of  others  into  account 
In  the  11th  verse,  we  are  informed  that  the 
Saviour  having  taken  the  loaves  and  given 
tiumka,  diatribntod  them  to  those  that  were 
■etdown,  and  in  like  manner  also  of  thefiahds^ 


as  much  as  they  would  St  Matthew,  (xiv,  21) 
informs  us  that  besides  the  6000  men,  there 
were  women  and  children ;  and  in  v.  20,  that 
**  thev  eat  and  were  filled."  Originally,  we 
should  suppose  that  the  whole  quantity  may 
be  placed  in  one  basket,  and  that  basket  not 
be  filled.  Now,  we  find  by  the  united  testi* 
monv  of  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  (xiv,  20} 
MarK,  (vi,  43)  Luke,  (ix,  17)  and  John,  (vi,  13) 
that  the  disciples  gathered  up  the  fragments, 
**  and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments 
of  the  five  barley  loaves  which  remained  over 
and  above  them  who  had  eaten."  Yet  this 
was  not  a  creation  of  new  loaves,  but  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  original  loaves,  by  divine 
power,  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  fill  the 
five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren, but  to  leave,  of  the  original  loaves,  a 
lai^r  quantity,  than  that  which  appeared  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  civen  for  distribution. 
This  is  then,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  peculiar  miracles  which  we  have  upon 
record :  for  it  not  only  is  above  our  compre- 
hension, but  really  appears  to  be  more  oiffi- 
cult  to  reconcile  with  our  notions  of  philoso- 
phy, than  liny  other  miracle  mentioned  in  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  books.  Afid  yet,  if  the 
four  Evangelists  have  stated  what  is  not  true, 
of  what  vSue  are  the  Gospels  1  We  are  then 
compelled  to  decide  between  admitting  the 
truth  of  this  &ct,  and  the  folly  of  what  we 
call  revelation.  If  we  believe  in  the  truth  of 
revelation,  we  must  believe  in  the  existenee 
of  this  miracle :  that  is,  that  a  small  quantity 
of  food  was  so  multiplied,  as  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  thousands  of  persons,  and  yet,  that 
the  remains  occupied  a  larger  space  than 
would  the  original  quantity.  Catholics  firmly 
believe  it  The  Saviour  do^s  nothing  out  of 
its  time  or  place :  this  miracle  was  wrought 
at  that  particular  time,  for  the  wisest  purpose; 
it  was  to  manifest  his  power  in  a  way,  appro- 
priate to  the  doctrine  which  he  was  about  to 
communicate  to  those  for  whom  this  miracle 
was  wrought  To  the  Christian  who  tUa 
day  contemplates  it,  the  multiplication  of  tlids 
ordmary  food  for  the  body,  seems  to  be  a 
proper,  an  analagous  exertion  of  the  Lord's 
omnipotence  when  about  to  inform  the  disei- 
pies  of  a  doctrine,  showing  how  he  would, 
as  it  were,  multiply  himself  to  bestow  upon 
them  food  for  their  souls. 

After  they  had  witnessed  this  miracle,  (v. 
14,)  they  were  brought  to  that  state  of  mind 
which  the  Saviour  desbed;  and,  recollecting 
the  declaration  of  their  holy  legislator,  {DeuL 
xviii.)  16,  **  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  to 
thee  a  prophet  of  thy  nation  and  of  thy  breth- 
ren like  unto  me:  mm  shalt  thou  hear" they 
say  that  this  was  the  Christy — **  This  is  ihe  prO' 
fhet  indeed,  tiiat  is  to  come  into  the  workL' 

Next  day  haying  taken  shii^g,  they  find 
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lum  at  the  other  aide  of  the  sea  in  Cqihar- 
naum,  (V.  24,)  and  he  comineDeea  the  dia> 
course,  in  which  he  de8irea»  gradually  to  lead 
them  to  an  ezpectition  of  his  giving  thmn,  on 
a  future  occasion,  his  flesh  and  blood  to  be 
thedr  food.  My  object  now,  Rev.  Sir,  is  to 
show  the  ffround  on  which  the  great  body  of 
Catholic  <&vine8  teach  that  our  Saviour,  on 
this  occasion,  made  a  promise  which  haa 
never  been  fulfilled,  unless  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  be  true.  I  shall  endeavor 
for  that  purpose  to  exhibit  their  view  of  this 
chapt^.  ^e  Saviour  having  told  the  mtdti- 
tude,  in  the  Synagogue  of  Qiphamaum,  (v. 
60,)  that  they  sought  him,  not  precisely  be- 
cause of  having  generally  witnessed  his  mira. 
cles;  but  because  they  had  partaken  of  the 
loaves:  (26,)  exhorts  them  to  labor,  not  for 
perishable  food,  but  for  that  which  endnreth 
to  everlasting  life ;  and  which  the  Son  of  man 
will  give  them ;  showizig  that  giving  them 
this  rood  was  a  great  oJ^ect  of  his  mission. 
They  ask  him  what  they  are  to  do.  He  an- 
swers them,  that  they  are  to  believe  in  him. 
The  Saviour  *had  previously  stated,  that  the 
miracles  which  he  had  wrought  had  not  pro- 
duced a  due  effect  upon  them ;  though  they 
were  led  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  the 
great  legislating  prophet  in  whom,  according 
to  ^e  d&ection  of  Moses  himself  the  law  was 
to  termmate.  They  give  full  proof  of  it  now, 
when  they  ask  him ,  (v.  30,)  what  miracles  does 
he  exhibit,  upon  which  they  may  found  their 
belief.  He  had  wrought  many,  and  he  knew 
that  tbey  did  not  seek  so  much  for  evidence 
to  induce  them  to  submission,  as  for  pretexts 
to  avoid  it,  (v.  65,)  **  For  Jesus  knew  from  the 
beginning  who  they  were  who  did  not  be- 
lieve, and  who  he  was  that  would  betray 
him."  He  therefore  treats  them  as  he  treat- 
ed Herod,  (Lu/cexxiii,  8,  ^lc.)  He  wrought 
no  farther  miracles  for  them :  because  they 
had  already  ^  no  excuse  for  then-  sin,"  {John 
XV,  22,)  he  **  had  done  among  them  works  that 
no  other  man  had  done,"  (24.)  Yet  he  permits 
them  to  proceed ;  that  by  their  very  inquiries 
and  remarks,  the  way  may  be  naturally  open- 
ed to  effect  his  own  purpose.  They  refer  to 
the  manna  which  Moses  gave  their  fathers 
in  the  deserts  The  Saviour  then  proceeds  to 
inform  them,  as  I  stated  in  my  sixth  letter, 
that  the  manna  did  not  come  from  heaven ; 
but  that  "•  his  father  giveth  them  the  true 
bread  from  Heaven,"  (v.  32,)  that  is,  in  giving 
them  his  **  beloved  son  who  came  down  from 
heaven  to  give  life  to  the  world,"  (v.  33,)  and 
who  being  then  present  with  them;  the  present 
tense  expresses  the  iact,  givetk,  6t6u<fDf,  (32) 
and  giving  SMg;  (33)  was  giving  that  life. 
In  V.  34,  the  Jews  appear  to  misapprehend 
him,  for  they  ask  **  Lord  give  us  always  this 
bread."    Upon  which  he  immediately  gives 


the  proper  explanatioD,  (v.  86)  ^I  am  the  broad 
of  life  r  and  ne  proceeds  to  show  the  manner 
inwhichitis  to  DC  turned  to  profit;  **  he  that 
cometh  to  me,  shall  not  hunger :  and  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  shall  never  thirst,"  and  he 
continues  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  this 
faith  and  this  obedience,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  40th  verse.  In  the  41  stand  4Sd,  we  have 
stated  for  us  the  difficulty  which  they  enter- 
tained 41,  ^  The  Jews  then  murmureaat  him, 
because  he  said,  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from -Heaven."  43,  ''And  they 
said,  la  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph, 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know!  How 
then  saith  he,  I  came  down  from  Heaven?" 

The  doctrine  which  he  proposed  to  them 
was,  therefore,  that  he  had  been  given  from 
Heaven  to  them  to  teach  them  the  truths  of 
God:  and  that  they  were  bound  upon  his 
testimony  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  Heaven. 
Their  objection  .was,  that  he  did  not  cofeone 
down  from  Heaven,  because  they  knew  his 
parents,  and  were  convinced  by  the  testimony 
of  their  senses,  that  he  was  no  more  than  a 
human  being.  In  the  43d  and  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  46th  verse,  the  Saviour  makes 
and  continues  his  remarks  on  their  incredu- 
lity ;  and  concludes  this  topic  by  the  solemn 
asseveration  that  this  faith,  to  the  exercise  of 
which  he  invites  them,  and  which  will  lead  to 
eternal  life,  must  be  a  gift  from  the  Father. 

In  the  47th  verse,  he  concludes  bis  argu- 
ment, by  asserting  the  proposition  which  es- 
tablishes his  authority  to  teach ;  and  he  com^ 
mences  a  new  topic  by  the  farther  develop- 
ment of  the  same  truth.  **  Amen,  Amen.  I 
say  unto  you  :  He  that  believeth  in  me  hath 
everlasting  life."  Upon  this  foundation  he 
requires  them  to  give  their  special  assent  to 
his  several  doctrines.  He  had  told  them,  1. 
that  in  giving  him  as  their  teacher,  the  Father 
gives  them  true  bread  from  heaven :  2.  that 
he  had  been  in  Heaven  and  came  down  upon 
the  earth  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father,  by 
bringing  them  to  eternal  life,  and  that  to  this 
end,  3.  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  re- 
ceive his  testimony  ana  believe  his  doctrines. 
Now  he  proceeds  to  give  one  of  those  doc- 
trines. He  repeats,  (v.  48,)  ^  I  am  the  bread 
of  life,**  in  v.  49,  he  refers  to  their  specifica- 
tion of  the  manna,  ^  your  fathers  did  eat 
maona  in  the  desert ;  and  they  died."  He 
contrasts  bis  bread  of  life  wit^  the  manna. 
50.  "  This  is  the  bread  descending  from  Hes- 
yen ;  that,  if  any  one  eat  it  he  may  not  die." 
The  Syriac  gives  us  "  that  one  may  eat  thenv 
of  and  may  not  die."  To  show  still  the  com- 
plete identity  of  what  he  is,  with  what  he 
will  give,  he  repeats,  (51,)  "I  am  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  firom  heaiien."  The 
Vulgate  here  terminates  the  verse,  but  the 
Greek,  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  include 
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what  tlie  Vulgate  makes,  v.  63  in  y.  51.  **  If 
any  man  eat  of  thk  bread  he  shall  live  for- 
ever: and  the  l»ead  which  /  wUl  give  is  my 
lleah  for  the  life  of  the  world/'  In  this  place 
the  Saviour  does  not  speak  of  any  thing  al- 
ready given  in  a  past  time,  nor  actually  given 
at  the  present,  but  of  something  to  be  fiven 
at  a  future  time,  wu  6  ojkoT  Si  ov  syu  oCMfu^ 
ri  (toL^  fiou  ^rfv.  ''And  the  bread  which  I  will 
GIVE  is  my  flesh** — ^the  Greek  is  much  strong- 
er than  the  Vulgate ;  for  it  proceeds  again  with 
the  future,  ^cotf cj,  I  tnll  give^  in  reference  to 
the  flesh: — %v  iyui  dCafu  Cc^f  r%  rw  x6(ffji.©u 
^unig,  **  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
workL** — So  that  in  Greek  we  read  *"!  am  the 
bread  of  life  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
If  any  one  shall  eat  of  this  bread  he  will  live 
for  ever;  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is 
my  fleshy  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world."  The  identification  of  the  bread  with 
himself  is  perfect,  and  the  identification  of 
the  bread  which  he  will  give,  with  the  flesh 
which  he  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  is 

Esrfect.  Now  let  us  for  a  moment  turn  to 
uke  xxii,  19.  *^  And  taking  bread  he  gave 
thanks  and  ^ve  to  them,  s&ying :  This  is  my 
body  which  is  given  for  vou!**  Can  any  thing 
be  more  distinct  than  the  relation  between 
the  expressions — **  my  flesh  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world,"  '*  my  body  which 
is  given  for  you  T  The  Syriac  has  it,  indeed 
a  little  difierent  from  the  Greek,  but  it  is  not 
a  difference  which  injures  our  explanation, 
but  one  that  serves  to  confirm  it. — ^^  And  the 
bread  which'  I  will  give  is  my  body,  which  I 
do  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  The  Ara- 
bic corresponds  exactly  with  the  Syriac. 

To  any  person  who  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately considers  these  expressions,  we  appre- 
hend they  will  appear  to  be  an  explicit  promise 
that  he  would  in  some  way  give  to  them,  in 
like  manner  as  the  manna  was  given  to  their 
fathers,  to  eat,  a  true  living  bread  which  really 
descended  from  Heaven,  and  which  living 
bread  was  the  flesh  or  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  he  was  to  give  or  did  giv^  also  for  the 
life  of  the  world. 

That  he  was  so  understood  by  the  Caphar- 
naites  does  not  admit  of  a  question,  for  the 
Evangelist  proceeds  in  the  next  verse  to  in- 
form us  of  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  such  being  the  impression  on  their 
minds. — 53.  '^The  Jews  therefore  debated 
among  themselves,  saying:  How  can  this 
man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eatT  The  Syriac 
says  they  quarrelled  one  with  another  and 
were  saying :  How  can  he  give  us  his  body  to 
be  eaten?*'  The  Arabic.  **  The  Jews  there- 
fore debated  one  with  another  saying :  How 
can  this  person  give  us  his  body  to  eat  it" 
The  Saviour  was  aware  of  their  dispute,  and 


of  the  sonree  of  their  difeculty.    He  came 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  truth;  surely 
then  if  they  were  under  the  egregious  delu- 
sion of  imagining  that  they  were  to  get  his 
flesh  to  eat,  when  it  was  his  intention  that 
they  were  to  get  only  bread,  or  only  to  be* 
lieve,  what  he  would  teach;  and  that  it  was 
no  part  of  his  teaching,  that  they  were  to  eat 
his  body ;  this  was  of  all  others  the  moment 
to  correct  their  mistake :  not  only  common 
sense,  conunon  justice  and  common  prudence 
would  reqmre  it;  but  of  all  other  persona 
who  ever  existed,  the  Saviour  was  he  who 
would  be  most  ready  to  do  so.    Yet  what  is 
his  conduct  ?    Fully  aware  of  their  dispute, 
and  difficulty ;  he  now  proceeds  (v.  54,  Vulg. 
or  53,  Greek,)  to  say,  "  Amen,  Amen,  I  say 
to  you:  unless  you  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the 
son  of  man  and  drink  his  Mood  you  shall 
not  have  life  in  you."    The  Syriac  and  the 
Arabic  have,  "^unless  you  eat  tiie  body  of 
the  son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,"  &c    I 
now  number  the  verses  according  to  the 
Vulgate.    He  proceeds  55.  *♦  He  that  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  ever- 
lasting life  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  ^e  last 
day."    The  Arabro  says  *"  He  that  eateth  my 
body  and  drinketh  my  blood,  to  him  it  wiu 
be  eternal  life,"  &«.    66.  **  For  my  flesh  is 
meat  mdeed  and  my  blood  is  <hink  indeed." 
Arabic  *^  For  my  body  is  true  food,  and  my 
blood  is  true  drink."   57.  «*  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  abidetifi  in  me 
and  I  in  him.    58.  As  the  living  Father  hath 
sent  roe,  and  I  live  by  the  Father:  so  he  that 
eateth  me  the  same  shall  live  by  me."    The 
Greek  has  **  the  person  eating  me  shall  live  by 
me."    The  Syriac,  ^whosoever  shall  have 
eaten  me,  the  some  person  shall  live  by  rea- 
son of  me."    The  Arabic  corresponds  with 
the  Syriac.  59.  "•  This  is  the  bread  that  came 
down  from  heaven.    Not  as  your  fatheirs  did 
eat  manna  and  died :  he  that  eateth  this  bread 
shall  live  forever.**    The  Syriac,  "he  who 
shall  have  eaten  of  this  bread  shall  live  for 
ever."    The  Arabic,  "This  is  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven :  not  as  the  manna 
which  your  fiithers  eat  and  ore  dead,  he  who 
eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever."  Thus 
the  assertions  of  the  Saviour,  but  tend  fully 
to  show  that  they  understood  him  correctly^ 
when  they  regarded  him  as  promising  to  give 
them  his  flesh  to  eat ; — and  he  shows  that  he 
has  no  explanation  to  give  which  will  tend  to 
do  away  &at  impression.  We  perceive  there- 
fore the  natural  consequence.    61.  '^Many 
therefore  of  his  disciples  hearing  it,  said: 
This  saying  is  hard,  and  who  can  hear  itf 
Clearly  their  difficulty  is  not  removed.  They 
look  upon  him  now  present  with  thena,  they 
hear  the  promise  that  he  makes,  that  he  will 
give  them  his  flesh  to  eat    The  difficulty  is 
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to  them  very  great  ^  How  can  this  man  give 
us  his  flesh  to  eat  1"  He  does  not  sav  to 
them. "'  Fear  not ;  you  are  no't  to  eat  my  tfesh, 
but  you  will  eat  bread  and  wine,  and  eating 
this  food,  you  will  believe  that  I  have  come 
to  show  you  the  way  to  heaven  and  to  ena- 
ble yon  to  arrive  there."  In  all  this  there 
would  be  no  difficulty,  but  in  his  explanation 
and  in  their  apprehension  there  was  indeed 
a  mighty  great  difficulty.  Let  us  see  how  he 
proceeds.  62.  ^  But  Jesus  knowing  in  himself 
that  his  disciples  murmured  at  this,  said  to 
them:  Doth  this  scandalize  you  ?'' 

Hereby  he  shows  them  who  he  ia,  for  he 
reads  their  hearts,  and  he  exhibits  his  know- 
ledge of  their  secret  thoughts,  and  is  aware 
of  their  difficulties.  Yet  what  is  the  expla- 
nation? He  continues,  63.  ^  If  then  you  shall 
see  the  son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was 
before  f — Syriac,  ^  where  he  was  from  the 
beginning;  T  Our  early  witnesses  testify  to 
us,  two  oojects  of  the  Saviour  for  this  expres- 
sion, the  meaning  of  which  is,  If  the  difficul- 
ty is  now  great,  as  you  imagine  it  to  be,  will 
itnot  be  greater  upon  the  supposition,  that 
with  this  Dody  which  is  now  present^  I  shall 
ascend  to  regions  far  distant  from  the  earth  1 
Yet  even  when  this  shall  have  happened  you 
shall  get  this  flesh  to  eat  His  first  object 
was  then  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  perma- 
nent observance  to  continue  after  his  ascen- 
sion. Next,  he  had  an  object  in  correcting 
their  mistake ;  which  was,  that  they  should 
receive  his  body,  as  they  would  the  flesh  of 
animals  exposed  for  sale  at  the  shambles, — 
and  this  would  be  corrected  by  showing  them 
that  his  flesh  would  be  eaten  after  his  ascen- 
sion, such  as  he  would  bear  it  to  heaven,  con- 
sequently not  in  the  way  that  they  imagined. 
This  is  still  farther  confirmed  by  what  fol- 
lows, 64.  ^  It  is  the  spirit  which  quickeneth ; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.*^  Dead  flesh  of 
that  description  would  not  avail  yon :  that 
which  will  be  given  for  your  profit  and  to 
bring  you  to  life,  will  itself  be  living,  q^cken- 
ed  by  the  spirit  and  in  a  peculiar  mixle  of  exis- 
tence, such  as  will  be  exhibited  at  my  asoen- 
sion,  such  as  I  shall  have  with  me  in  Heaven, 
^  the  words  that  I  speak  to  you  are  spirit  and 
lifb."  If  you  believe  me  and  receive  my  doc- 
trine, you  will  have  your  minds  rendered  ca- 
pable of  understandmg  those  spiritual  things 
c<»iceming  which  I  testify  to  vou  the  words 
^idiich  would  lead  to  life :  but  with  your  carnal, 
woridly  notions  you  cannot  understand  those 
things  that  aie  of  God.  66.  **  But  there  are  some 
of  yon  who  believe  not."  They  did  not  yield 
to  the  Father's  gnuse,  nor  co-operate  there- 
with. 69.  ''And  anw  this,  many  of  his  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him.** 

The  Saviour  was  accustomed  freouently  to 
explain  to  the  twelve,  in  a  special  manner. 


what  he  had  said  to  the  people  at  large  in 
other  terms,  because  the  twelve  were  to  be 
liis  witnesses  after  his  ascension.  On  this 
occasion  many  of  his  disciples  left  him,  be- 
cause  they  believed  that  he  had  declared  they 
must  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood;  they 
would  not  wait  to  see  how  it  would  be  done. 
They  looked  upon  the  words  to  have  been  used 
in  their  plam,  obvious  natural  meaning,  with 
only  this  qualification,  that  the  flesh  would  be 
livine  and  united  with  his  spirit ;  and  be  eaten 
equally  after  the  ascension  as  before  it  And 
he  permits  them  to  depart  under  this  notion. 
Let  us  hear,  now,  his  explanation  to  the 
twelve :  68.  "  Then  Jesus  said  to  the  twelve, 
will  you  also  go  away  T  He  has  therefore 
no  farther  explanation  to  give,  and  unless  they 
think  proper  to  remain  and  to  believe  what 
he  has  thus  declared,  they  are  not  needed. 
69.  *' And  Simon  Peter  answered  him:  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.**  That  is,  it  is  useless  for  us 
to  seek  for  information  any  wh^re  else.  For 
your  doctrine  is  to  be  for  us  the  source  of 
eternal  life :  and  we  will  believe  all  that  you 
require.  Already  we  have  ample  proof,  to 
establish  our  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  you 
are  the  Son  of  God;  and  knowing  this,  we 
must  from  you,  receive  the  testimony  of  God ; 
we  therefore  are  quite  reaily  to  believe  that 
you  will  perform  all  that  you  promise.  70. 
**  And  we  have  believed  and  we  have  known 
that  thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God." 
The  Saviour  however  shows  that  Peter  was 
too  forward  in  undertaking  to  answer  for  the 
others,  equally  as  for  himself.  71.  ''Jesus 
answered  them:  Have  I  not  chosen  you 
twelve;  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?  73.  Now 
he  meant  Judas  lecariot,  the  son  of  Simon ; 
for  this  same  was  about  to  betray  him  ; 
whereas  he  was  one  of  the  twelve." 

In  this  chapter  then  we  find  evidence  of  a 
promise  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  at  a  future  pe- 
riod he  would  ffive  to  his  disciples,  to  be  eat- 
en, that  same  flesh  which  he  gave  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world ;  and  that  this  was  the 
true  bread  from  heaven,  far  preferable  to  the 
manna  which  did  not  come  firom  heaven,  tins, 
the  flesh  quickened  by  the  spirit^  and  believ- 
ed in,  by  those  who  faithfully  heaz^and  re- 
ceive the  words  of  Christ,  wluch  are  intelli- 
gible to  the  spiritual  man  and  which  are  tlir 
source  of  eternal  life  to  these  faithful  penonsi 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  said  by  many  that 
this  promise  does  not  relate  to  the  Eoehar- 
ist.  To  what  then  does  it  relate  ?  He  waa 
asked  for  a  sign  corresponding  to  the  miracu- 
lous bestowing  of  the  manna.  He  tells  then 
that  he  will  give,  at  a  future  time,  a  biCMMl 
better  than  the  mamia;  that  he  would  per- 
form a  miracle  cf  a  mo"^  sublime  and  bazia- 
fieial  chaneter.    The  Father  at  preaent  gt 
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tiiem  his  Son  as  the  true  bread  which  de^^cends 
from  Heaven ;  but  at  a  future  day,  that  Son 
would  give  them  a  better  food  than  the  man- 
na, because  he  would  give  them  his  own  flesh 
to  eat,  and  his  blood  to  drink :  for  they  are 
truly  food, — ^the  partakers  of  which  will  have 
everlasting  life ;  whereas  they  who  partook 
of  the  manna  died.  Thus  they  were  in  some 
manner,  but  in  one  very  different  from  any  in 
which  the  ancient  fathers  had  done,  to  eat 
his  flesh  and  to  drink  his  blood.  Now  the 
ancient  fathers  believed  in  the  doctrines  taught 
by  God.  Abraham  knew  the  Saviour,  he 
rejoiced  to  see  his  day  :  he  saw  it  and  was 
glad.  (Jo/(nviii,56.)  Moses  saw  and  describ- 
ed him,  {Devt.  xviii,  15,)  so  did  Israel  when 
in  extatic  rapture  he  pointed  to  him  wasliing 
his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grape,  {Gen, 
xlix,  11.)  He  was  known  to  David,  when 
the  Lord  swore  that-he  was  a  priest  for  ever, 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  (Pa. 
xc.)  Isaias  beheld  him  when  he  proclaimed 
his  miraculous  conception,  (c.  vii.)  and  traced 
the  prophetic  history  of  his  glorious  reign, 
(xi*.  &c.  &c.)  Daniel  undoubtedly  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  whose  weeks  with  their 
events  were  unfolded  to  his  desires,  (ix.)  Mi- 
cheas  fixed  his  eye  upon  Bethlehem  and  be- 
held this  little  one  send  forth  the  ruler  to 
preside  over  Juda.  (v.)  Zacharia-s  gazed  upon 
the  orient  shedding  his  splendor  upon  the 
overnhado wed  regions  of  the  earth,  (iii.)  Ag- 
geus  viewed  him  entering  the  temple,  to 
give  peace ;  and  to  make  the  glofj*  bestowed 
by  the  desired  of  nations  by  his  presence  in 
that  latter  house  far  to  exceed  the  splendor 
of  the  costly  pile  which  the  son  of  David  had 
erected,  (ii.)  All  these  and  thousands  of  other 
holy  ones^  had  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  they 
beheld  afar  off  the  things  promised,  they 
saluted  them,  {Htb,  xi,)  they  confessed  the 
truths  of  God,  and  if  believing  was  eating  and 
drinking  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  they 
indeed  eat  of  his  flesh  and  tliey  drank  of  his 
blood : — ^bnt  they  did  not  receive  the  promises 
in  the  manner  that  they  are  here  specially 
made.  **A11  these  being  approved  by  the 
testimony  of  faith  received  not  the  promise, 
God  providing  something  better  for  us,  that 
they  should  not  be  perfected  without  us." 
Thus  faith  is  not  this  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood. 

Again  the  Saviour  says  that  we  must  eat 
and  drink,  and  his  words  were  thus  under- 
stood by  his  hearers.  This  eating  and  this 
drinking  are  bodily  acts ;  believing  is  a  mere 
mental  act ;  which  will  by  no  means  satisfy 
the  force  of  the  Saviour's  expressions,  nor 
acconl  with  the,  notions  of  tnose  to  whopi 
th^  were  addressed. 

The  Saviour  speaks  of  a  bread  which  he 
will  give  at  a  future  day,  but  this  could  not 


be  Faith ;  because  it  was  ali^ady  in  existence, 
not  only  in  Peter,  who  says  in  the  past  time, 
70.  "  Vve  have  believed  and  known  that  thou 
art 'Christ  the  son  of  the  living  God;**  but 
this  Faith  had  moreover  been  already  siven 
to  that  glorious  band  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed by  St  Paul,  (Heb.  xi.)  The  more 
closely  the  passages  are  examined,  the  more 
plainly  do  they  show,  that  here  the  Saviour 
promises  to  give  then  this  trne  bread  o{  life 
in  the  holy  Eucharist. 

If  St.  John  does  not  here  speak  of  the  Eu- 
charist, we  have  not  in  his  whole  Gospel  a 
single  word  regarding  that  greatest  of  our 
Christian  institutions.  If  St.  John  does  not 
here  describe  the  Eucharist,  we  have  not  on 
rexrord  a  syllable  pronounced  by  the  Saviour 
concerning  the  effects  which  this  sacrament 
would  produce  upon  the  worthy  communi- 
cant !  If  St.  John  does  not  here  treat  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  Gospels  do  not  give  us  any 
information  of  one  word  spoken  by  the  Sa- 
viour to  prepare  his  disciples  for  the  most 
solemn  scene  of  the  substitution  of  the  Pas- 
chal lamb  of  the  New  Testament  for  that  of 
the  old  I  A  number  of  the  most  ancient  coun- 
cils, a  host  of  venerable  and  learned  witness- 
es of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  all  testi- 
fy to  us  that  the  latter  portion  of  this  touch- 
ing and  mysterious  discourse  of  Jesus,  is  the 
promise  which  he  made,  of  giving  his  flesh 
and  blood  to  be  received  by  his  children  in 
that  holy  sacrament  which  he  instituted  on 
the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed. 

And,  Rev.  Sir,  if  you  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  Consubstantiation,  if  you  sustain  the  expli- 
cation of  Schmucher,  those  passages  of  St 
John  present  no  difficulty  to  you. 

They  who  do  not,  however,  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  very  consistent- 
ly indeed,  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  its  force,  by 
denying  that  any  part  of  the  chapter  regards, 
in  any  way,  tho  holy  Eucharist.  Nor  could 
their  efibrt.  to  fix  a  figurative  meaning  to  the 
command  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Saviour, 
especially  as  given  by  himself  in  v.  64,  be 
maintained  for  a  moment  without  producing 
the  most  unfortunate  results.  If  we  are  to  n 
understand  eating  the  flesh  or  body  of  a  per- 
son figuratively, — we  must  understand  the 
figure  according  to  the  custom  of  the  people 
among  whom  that  figure  is  used,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  idiom  of  the  language  in  which 
the  expression  is  conveyed.  I  am  fiir  from 
saying  that  the  Eastern  people  did  not  for- 
merly, and  do  not  at  present  use  in  a  figar»- 
tive  sense,  the  phrase  of  eating  on^s  jta^: 
but  that,  figurative  meaning  has  always  been 
to  detract,  to  calumniate,  to  destroy  the  per- 
son or  the  reputation  of  him  whose  flesh  is 
said  to  be  eaten.  Thus  we  read  in  Job» 
where  he  reproaches  those  who  hsre  spoken 
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nnkindlv  of  -him  in  the  day  of  his  afllietion 
(xix,  22,;  **  Why  do  you  peraeeute  me  as  God ; 
and  glut  yourselves  with  my  flesh  T  And, 
in  Psalm  zxii,  of  our  version,  {Prol.  xzvii, 
w.  1,2,)"  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salva- 
tion ;  whom  shall  I  fear?  The  Lord  is  the  pro- 
tector of  my  life ;  of  whom  shall  I  he  afraid  ? 
Whilst  the  wicked  men  draw  near  against  me 
to  eat  my  flesh.  My  enemies  that  trouble  me, 
have  themselves  been  weakened,**  &c.  In  the 
flgnrative  eating  of  flesh,  then,  in  the  sacred 
volume, the  meaning  iBycalumniaiingf  detract 
ing,  and  such  like.  Surely  the  Saviour  did 
not  give  such  a  precept  to  nis  disciples !  Nor 
did  he  use  the  figure  in  that  other  way,  in 
which  we  sometimes  find  it,  as  in  Micheas 
iii,  2,  "•  You  that  hate  good,  and  love  evil ; 
that  violently  pluck  off  Sieir  skins  from  them, 
and  their  flesh  from  their  bones,'*  3,  **  who 
have  eaten  the  flesh  of  my  people,  and  have 
flayed  the  skin  ofl*  from  them,**  &c.  Here 
eating  flesh  is  figuratively  used  for  oppres- 
sion and  robbery.  And  in  no  other  sense  but 
[one]  analagous  to  this,  is  there  any  instance 
of  its  being  figuratively  used  by  any  Eastern 
nor  in  any  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  Surely 
then,  our  Lord  Jeaiks  gave  no  such  precept 
to  his  disciples  !  He,  therefore,  used  the 
words  in  their  plain  literal  meaning,  and  was 
so  understood  by  the  disciples  who  left  him, 
and  by  those  who  remained  with  him.  He 
thus  promised  that  he  would  five  them  his 
flesh  to  eat,  and  his  blood  to  drink,  and  this 
promise  has  never  been  fulfilled  except  in 

S'ving  them  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  holy 
icrament  of  the  Eucharist.    And  that  he 
has  there  fulfilled  it^  will  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing the  histoiy  of  the  Institution. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  R  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  April  bth,  1838. 

LETTER  X. 
To  ike  Ret.  Jokn  Bachmariy  D,  D.,  <fc. 

Rev.  Sir, — ^I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  than  I 
originally  intended  to  do  upon  all  the  topics 
of  your  Sermon ;  and  having  gone  so  far,  lam 
tempted  to  examine  the  other  scriptural  passa- 
ges which  manifestly  regard  this  sacrament, 
previously  to  my  noticing  any  other  subject. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  :-^it  will 
appear  that  the  Apostles  must  have  been 
fully  prepared  for  some  extraordinary  and 
very  subUme  manifestation  of  the  Saviour's 
power  and  goodness,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture from  the  world.  They  had  beenpre- 
puned  by  him  in  a  special  manner  by  various 
mstnictions  and  conversations,  of  which  we 
have  no  record,  fully  to  comprehend  and  to 
appreciate  duly,  several  of  those  actions  of 
the  Saviour,  of  which  only  an  exceedingly 


brief  and  imperfect  deaeription  is  given  to  as 
in  the  sacred  history.  St  John,  whose  Groapel 
is  the  hitest  written  of  the  inspired  books, 
infonns  us  at  its  conclusion,  (xxi,  SI5 :}  **  Bat 
there  are  also  many  other  things  wfakh  Jeaos 
did:  which  if  they  were  written  eveiy  one, 
the  world  itself,  I  think,  would  not  be  able 
to  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.** 
And  St.  Luke  informs  us  in  Acts  i,  3,  thai 
after  his  resurrection,  the  Lord  Jeaos  con- 
tinued **  £[>r  forty  days  appearing  to  them,  and 
speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God.** 

We  are  not  then  to  imagine  that  all  the 
conversations,  the  instructions  and  prepara- 
tions which  the  Saviour  made  for  aiding  the 
Apostles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  account  left 
to  us  by  the  Evangelists.  And  if  we  do  not 
find  the  record  of  any  special  mode  of  pre- 
paring them  for  an  institution,  registerea  in 
the  Gospel,  it  would  be  going  a  little  too 
far,  to  assert  that  no  such  preparation  was 
made. 

We  may  also,  in  various  places  of  the 
Gospel,  perceive  that  the  Redeemer  shows 
how  the  old  law  and  its  instttutiona  were 
types  of  himself.  (Jokn  iii,  14.)  **  As  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  desert,  so  must 
the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,**  &c.  {MaU, 
xii,  40.)  **•  For  as  Jonas  was  in  the  whale*s 
belly  three  days  and  three  nights :  so  shall 
the  Son  of  Man  be  in  the  heart  of  the  earth 
three  days  and  three  nights.**  (Luke  xxii,  37.) 
^  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  yet  this,  that  is 
written  must  be  fulfilled  in  me :  And  with  the 
wicked  he  was  reputed:  for  the  thinffs  con- 
cerning me  have  an  end.**  (Luke  xxiv,  44.) 
^  And  he  said  to  them ;  These  are  the  words 
which  I  spoke  to  you  while  I  was  yet  with 
you,  that  all  things  must  needs  be  fulfilled, 
which  are  ^ititten  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concern- 
ing me." 

We  have  then  his  own  testimony  for  as- 
serting that  he  used  to  converse  with  his 
AposUes  during  his  mortal  life,  to  show  them 
the  prophecies,  and  the  types  of  himself  and 
of  his  institutions,  though  it  was  only  after 
his  resurrection  that  he  gave  to  them  that 
full  knowledge  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  by  which  they  were  en- 
abled clearly  to  discern  their  full  application. 

It  is  then  a  complete  begging  of  the  oaea- 
tion ;  I  should  rather  sav,  a  manifest  delu- 
sion, to  suppose  that  the  Saviour  on  the 
night  before  he  was  betrayed,  instituted  the 
Eucharist,  without  having  in  any  way  pre- 
pared his  Apostles  for  knowing  what  he 
would  do,  and  for  appreciating  the  power 
which  he  was  about  to  bestow  upon  them. 
I  shall  not  go  farther  than  the  discourse  re- 
corded in  the  sixth  chwter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John ;  as  examined  oriefly  in  my  last  let- 
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ter.  Neitber  is  H  likely  that  he  left  them 
miinforniad  of  the  maimer  in  which  he  was  to 
sab^tote  the  fleah  of  the  trae  Lamb  of  God 
who  takea  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  for 
the  typical  fleah  of  the  Lamb  by  which  the 
Egyptian  deliverance  was  commemorated; 
espeeiallyaa  we  find  him  explaining  to  them 
the  way  in  which  all  the  ancient  prophecies 
concerning  him  were  to  be  f  alfilled  in  Jeru- 
salem :  ai^  this  not  once  or  twice»  but  fre- 
auently.  (MaU,  xvi,  21.)  ^'From  that  time 
forth,  Jesus  began  to  show  to  his  disciples 
that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  aimer 
many  things  from  the  ancients  and  the  scribes 
and  the  (£ief  priests,  and  be  put  to  death, 
and  the  third  day  arise  again.**  (Menrk  x,  32, 
Slc.  Luke  xvii,  26,  xviii,  31,  &c.)  And  al- 
though it  frequentiy  happened  that  they  did 
not  perfectly  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of 
his  explanations  in  the  first  instance,  yet 
when  the  occurrence  to  which  they  referred 
took  place,  they  recollected  the  previous  in- 
struction and  were  fully  enlightened.  (MatL 
xxvi,  76,  xxrii,  63.  Luke  xxiv,  6,  8,  44. 
John  ii,  22,  d&c.) 

It  was  not  then,  without  previously  having 
given  them  a  promise  and  some  explanations 
that  the  Saviour  assembled  his  disciples  for 
the  institution  of  the  blessed  Eucharist: 
though  even  if  he  had  given  them  no  previous 
instruction,  he  could,  m  a  moment,  enlighten 
their  minds  by  his  divine  manifestations. 
The  occasion  was  the  most  solemn  of  his 
mortal  life.  He  was  about  to  be  separated 
from  them,  and  delivered  up  to  those  who 
would  immolate  liim.  He  was  about  to  sub- 
stitute the  most  important  rite  of  his  religion 
for  the  most  sublime  figures  of  the  tvpical 
code  of  ^hat  dispensation  which  shadowed 
forth  the  better  things  to  come.  He  was 
seated  in  the  midst  of  those  whom  he  called 
friends,  (John  xv,  16,)  to  whom  he  was  miir 
king  known  all  things  whatsoever  he  heard 
from  his  Father.  It  was  the  hour  when  he 
was  no  more  to  speak  to  them  in  proverbs; 
{Jdin  xvi,  26,)  but  when  as  his  disciples  them- 
selves remarked,  (29,)  ^  Now  thou  speakest 
plainly,  and  speakest  no  parable."  It  was  in 
this  hour,  that  he,  looking  forward  through 
so  many  intervening  ages,  and  gathering  in 
his  view  the  extended  nations;  saw  that 
throuffh  respect  for  him  and  his  expressions, 
myriads  upon  myriads  would  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  this  world's  existence,  be  guided 
by  the  plain  import  of  his  expressions,  to 
believe  literally,  in  the  simple  fulness  of  their 
fiuth,  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  testa- 
mentary declaration  was  the  truth  which  he 
desired  they  should  believe.  All  this  was 
open  to  his  view,  and  therefore  the  propoai- 
tions  arh  as  plain,  as  simple  and  as  expUoit  as 
it  was  possible  they  could  be. 


Feding  himself  the  deep  inmortanoe  of 
the  hour :  he  ssjrs  in  emphatic  umffuage  to 
the  twelve :  (LuAe,  xxii,  160  **'  ^^  desire, 
I  have  desired,  to  eat  thia  paach  with  you 
before  I  suffer;  16,  For  I  say  to  you  that 
from  this  time  I  will  not  eat  it,  till  it  be  ful^ 
filled  in  the  kingdom  of  God.**  I  know  not 
Rev.  Sir,  whether  you  will  admit  as  correct, 
the  explanation  which  is  given  of  this  text, 
by  the  great  body  of  our  commentators,  but 
it  is  that  which  has  accompanied  the  text 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
elear  that  the  Pasch  never  was,  after  this, 
eaten  by  Christ  The  Jewish  observance 
was  henceforth  to  cease.  Next,  the.Paschal 
observance  was  a  figure  to  be  fulfilled  by  a 
better  institution.  Again,  that  was  to  be  an 
institution  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
And  lastly,  the  Saviour  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  that  Church,  ^  the  kingdom  of  God,* 
*"  the  kingdom  of  his  Father,*'—'*  the  kmgdom 
of  heaven,**  d&c. 

The  plain  and  obvious  meanmff  of  the 
piissaffe  then  is :  **  I  will  not  from  mis  time 
eat  of  the  pasch  unUl  the  old  figure  be  ful- 
filled by  the  substitution  of  the  paach  of  the 
Church.**  And  St  Paul  tells  us  what  this 
Pasch  of  the  Church  was.  (1  Cormlh.  v,  7.) 
"■  For  Christ  our  pasch  is  sacrificed.**  The 
Saviour  proceeds  with  the  rite  usual  at  the 
Paschal  supper,  of  raising  the  wine  whilst  he 
gave  thanks  or  besought  a  blessing,  and  then 
sending  it  round  to  those  at  table  for  each  to 
drink  of  it.  17.  **  And  having  taken  the 
chalice,  he  gave  thanks  and  said:  'Take, 
and  divide  it  among  vou :  18.  For  I  sa^  to 
you,  that  I  will  not  (uink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  till  the  kingdom  of  God  come.*  **  Thus 
terminated  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  rite. 
And  now  the  period  has  arrived  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist ;  the  substitution  of 
the  reidity  for  the  figure :  and  that  fiffure  ia 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  19. 
''And  taking^  bread,  he  gave  thanks,  and 
brake  and  gave  to  them  saying :  'This  is  my 
body  which  is  given  for  you :  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me.'  20.  In  like  manner,  the 
chalice  also  after  he  had  supped  saying: 
'  This  is  the  chalice,  the  new  testament  m  my 
blood,  which  shall  be  shed  for  you.* "  It  may 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  notice  in  this  place  that 
the  translation  here  given  is  exactly  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  Greek.  The  Syriac  hi- 
stead  of  **  after  he  had  supped**  has  ^  after  theff 
had  supped.** 

The  Arabi<;  has  "  after  supper,**  and,  in- 
stead of  "my  body  which  is  given  for  you** 
it  has  **  my  body  which  shall  be  exchanged  for 
you.** 

We  believe  that  by  this  plain  language  he 
informs  the  Apostles,  that,  if  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  give  them  his  body  under  the  tnj^ 
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peamoce  of  bread  to  be  eatea  by  them,  he 
has  done  so.  I  treated  in  my  fifth  letter  the 
question  of  ita  possibility ;  and,  if  you  believe 
aa  Sc^mucher  teaches,  if  you  believe  as  Lather 
taught;  you  not  only  believe  it  possible,  but 
you  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  he  gives  his 
Dody  with  the  bread :  believing  this,  if  you 
also  believe  the  facts  so  frequently  related  in 
the  Scripture,  which  I  presume  you  do,  of  his 
having  given  to  one  substance  the  appearance 
of  another ;  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  ad^ 
mitting  that  he  can  do  so  here,  for  his  power 
is  not  diminished.  Nor  can  you  nor  any 
other  person  show  any  philosophical  objec- 
tion, of  any  moment,  against  this  possibility. 
The  question  then,  T  reoeat,  is  one  of  fact: 
the  fact  to  be  ascertained  is,  what  the  Saviour 
said.  The  declaration  here  is,  that  he  ^ve 
in  what  appears  to  be  bread,  his  body.  What 
body  ?  His  body  which  is  given  for  them. 
That  is,  the  body  which  is  given  for  their 
redemption.  That  is,  his  real,  true,  substan- 
tial body. 

The  subsequent  clause  consists  of  two 
parts: — ^first,  a  direction  to  the  Apostles  to 
do  what  he  had  done,  ''  Do  this/'  What  he 
had  done  must  have  been  complete  and  con- 
cluded at  the  time — that  is,  giving  them  his 
body.  *'Do  this,"  refers  to  something  al- 
ready known-— that  is,  to  which  he  had  done. 
The  second  part  of  the  clause  shows  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  to  be  done  by  them, 
**  for  a  commemoration  of  me.**  The  object 
for  which  an  act  is  done  is  not  a  part  of  the 
act  The  agent  does  an  act  for  a  purpose. 
The  Apostles  were  to  be  the  agents,  the  act 
was  the  consecration  of  the  bread,  which 
oonsecration  made  it  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  that  act  was  to  be 
done,  was  for  a  commemoration  of  him ; — 
or,  as  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  expresses  it : 
(1  Car,  xi,  26,)  to  **  show  the  death  of  the  Lord 
until  he  come.''  Had  what  he  gave,  been 
merely  bread,  the  Saviour  never  would  have 
called  it  **  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  :'* 
he  never  would  have  identified  what  he  gave 
them  as  the  Eucharist,  with  that  body  which 
he  gave  for  then:  redemption,  if  they  were 
different  substances :  but  here  the  identifica- 
tion is  complete. 

The  wonis  regarding  the  chalice,  state  it 
to  be  ^the  chalice*^ — it  was  not  however 
empty.  What  were  its  contents.'  ''The 
newtestament,** — did  these  words  stand  alone 
it  would  perhaps  indeed  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture what  that  new  testament  was : — ^but 
they  do  not  stand  alone,  nor  is  the  sense 
diaeemible  without  the  words  that  follow — 
*  in  my  blood.**  There  is  just  as  little  of 
figure  in  this  expression  as  in  that  of  St. 
Paul,  (Heb,  ix,  30,)  where  describing  the  man- 
ner in  which  Moses  sprinkled  upon  the  peo- 


ple of  Israel,  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats 
which  preiigured  Christ,  he  introduces  the 
legislator,  "•  saying  this  is  the  blood  of  the 
testament,  wnich  God  hath  enjoined  you," 
as  we  read  in  Exod.  xxiv,  8,  ^  And  he  took 
the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  upon  the  peo[4e : 
and  he  said :  This  is  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant which  the  Lord  made  with  you."  These 
two  phrases  have  exactly  the  same  litenl 
meaning,  "•  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
testament"  ^  This  is  the  new  testament  in 
my  blood."  Nor  does  the  description  of  the 
contents  of  the  chalice  terminate  here ;  but, 
to  show  what  blood  it  is,  he  proceeds  to 
identify  it  with  that  by  which  redemption  was 
efiected,  **  which  shall  be  shed  for  you"— and 
clearly  it  is  not  wine  that  was  shed  for  our 
redemption !  '     • 

I  have  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  the  his- 
t4)ry  of  the  institution  from  the  Gospel  of  St 
Luke,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  he  gives 
the  most  detailed  and  special  description  of 
the  two '  observances,  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  viz.  first,  the  figurative  pasch  or 
supper ;  and  then  after  the  supper,  but  whilst 
t^ey  were  still  at  table,  just  at  the  conclusion 
of  eating,  in  the  second  place,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  3fy  second  reason 
was ;  because  in  the  narration  of  St  Luke, 
are  found  the  two  expressions,  by  force  of 
which,  it  is  pretended  the  figurative  meaning 
can  be  best  sustained,  viz.  **  Do  this  for  a 
commemoration  of  me" — and  "  This  is  the 
chalice,  the  new  testament  in  my  blood." 

Having  t}ius  briefly  examined  the  history, 
I  proceed  to  tran.seribe  from  St  Matthew, 
XX vi,  26.  "  And  whilst  they  were  at  supper, 
Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  broke, 
and  gave  to  his  disciples ;  and  said:*  Take  ye 
and  eat :  This  is  my  body.  27.  And  taking 
the  chalice,  he  gave  thanks :  and  gave  to 
them,  saying :  Drink  ye  all  of  this.  28.  For 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which 
shall  be  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  29.  And  I  say  to  you :  I  will  not  drink 
from  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  the  kingdom 
of  my  Father."  Another  effort  is  mime  to 
establish  that  it  was  not  the  Saviour^  blood, 
but  wine,  which  was  in  the  chalice.  This  is 
made  by  stating  that  the  Saviour  used  these 
words  in  the  29th  verse,  not  before  the  con- 
secration, as  given  in  St  Luke,  but  after  it, 
as  related  by  St  Matthew:  and,  that  they  do 
not  refer  to  the  wine  drank  with  the  Paschal 
Umb,  but  to  that  which  the  Saviour  had 
just  given  to  hia  disciples,  and  which  he  had 
called  ^  My  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  shall  be  died  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins." 

As  regards  the  firet  observation ;  that  the 
Saviour  used  the  expressions  after  the  coo- 
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fleeration  of  the  chalice,  and  not  before  it. 
As  it  is  not  an  article  of  faith,  bnt  an  opinion, 
we  make  no  diffienltv  upon  the  snbject  As  I 
respects  the  second;  that  the  expressions! 
regard  the  Encharistie  chalice,  so  far  as  the  I 
assertion  is  confined  to  this  point, — neither 
would  there  be  a  difficulty.  But  so  far  as 
the  assertion  would  establish,  that  by  this, 
the  Saviour  intended  to  say  that  it  was  wine, 
and  not  blood,  [that]  was  in  the  chalice,  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  assent ;  for  we  should  not  feel 
warranted  to  say  that  our  blessed  Lord  had 
contradicted  himself,  by  saying  in  the  same 
sentence,  **  this  which  is  in  the  chalice,  is  my 
blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  shall  ho 
■hed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  and 
**  this  which  is  in  the  chalice  is  not  my  blood, 
but  IS  wine.'^ 

How  then  shall  we  reconcile  the  expres- 
sions without  a  contradiction,  or  without  ad- 
mitting the  expression  .hlood  to  be  figurative, 
if  we  grant  that  the  declaration  was  mado 
alter  the  consecration? 

In  the  first  place  the  opinion  of  the  great 
bodv  of  our  witnesses  is,  that  it  was  not  so 
usecL  But  in  the  supposition  that  it  was ; 
they  state  that  it  regarded  an  impression 
which  was  still  upon  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples; and  to  which  the  Saviour  himself 
alludes  in  his  discourse  with  them  on  that 
very  night,  as  is  related  by  St.  Luke  xxii,  29. 
**  And  f  appoint  to  you,  as  my  Fatlier  hath 
appointed  to  me,  a  kingdom.  30.  That  you 
may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  king- 
dom ;  and  may  sit  upon  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.'*  Thus  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Saviour  would  mean,  ^\  am 
about  to  leave  you,  and  will  no  more  be  with 
you  on  this  earth  at  any  partaking  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine."  The  expression  would 
be  general  and  would  have  no  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Eucharistic  chalice.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  why  did  he  use  the  expression  im- 
mediately after  this  special  partaking  of  the 
chalice,  if  it  had  no  special  reference  thereto  ? 
The  answer  is  plain.  Because  this  was  the 
last  time  that  ho  was  to  be  at  table  with 
them,  befbre  he  would  be  put  to  death.-—, 
(hidce,  xxii,  1 6.)  **  With  desire  have  I  desired 
to  eat  this  pasch  with  you  before  I  sufier. 
16.  For  I  say  to  you,  that  from  this  time,  I 
will  not  eat  it  till  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  king- 
dom of  €rod.  17.  And  having  taken  the 
chalice,  he  gave  thanks  and  said:  Take  and 
divide  it  among  you.  18.- For  I  sav  to 
you  that  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  till  the  kingdom  of  God  come."  In  the 
next  two  verses  he  relates  the  history  of  the 
eonaecration  of  the  Eucharist  It  is  clear 
then  that  he  states  to  them,  before  the  sup- 
per, or  at  it,  that  this  is  the  last  time  he  is  to 
est  or  drink  with  them  hefan  he  shall  suf- 


fer. He  then  partakes  of  the  Paschal  lamb 
and  institutes  the  Eucharist  We  may  with- 
out any  difficulty  also  believe,  that  after  this* 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  he  again  usee 
expressions  corresponding  to  those  which  ' 
preceded  the  supper, — as  related  by  St  Mat- 
thew. 29.  "  Ana  I  say  to  you'  I  will  not 
drink  from  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the 
vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with 
you  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father."  And  he 
then  tells  them  of  that  kingdom  of  his  father. 
(Luke,  xxii,  30.)  ^  That  you  may  eat  and 
drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom. 

If  it  be  still  insisted  that  he  meant  by  the 
expression,  "•  fruit  of  the  vine"  the  Eucharistic 
chalice,  and  that  he  ^id  it  contained  only 
wine,  we  certainly  have  another  very  serious 
objection  to  admit  this  interpretation: — ^for 
by  allowing  it,  we  admit  the  Saviour  to  have 
declared  that  he  would  drink  the  Eucharistic 
chalice  with  his  disciples  in  Heaven,  and  that 
this  which  he  would  there  drink  new  with 
them  in  Heaven,  would  be  this  same  fruit  of 
the  vine.  Yet  we  believe  no  one  will  un- 
dertoke  to  say  that  the  Saviour  promised  his 
disciples  to  partake  with  them  of  the  Eu- 
charist in  Heaven, — because  that  sacrament 
is  only  for  sojourners  upon  this  earth.  Now, 
whether  these  expressions  were  used  only 
before  the  institution  as  related  by  St.  Luke, 
or  only  after  it,  as  related  by  St  Matthew, 
and  St.  Mark,  or  both  before  and  after,  we 
say,  that  they  regard  his  ceasing  thenceforth 
to  eat  or  to  drink  on  earth ;  we  presume, 
thus,  that  no  one  will  say  tliat  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  means 
that  he  and  his  disciples  will  there  use  our 
earthly  meat  and  wine, — ^that  therefore  if  the 
words  in  the  29th  verse  of  Matthew  xxvi 
are  to  be  understood  of  what  he  waste  drink 
in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father,  these  words 
cannot  mean  earthly  w^ine,  and  consequently 
if  the  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the 
Eucharistic  chalice,  they  cannot  mean  earthly 
wine ;  and  therefore,  that  without  a  manifest 
contradiction,  they  cannot  be  inteipreted  to 
signify  that  Christ  used  these  words  to  de- 
clare that  the  contents  of  the  Eucharistic 
chalice  were  wine.  And  again  that  if  he  as- 
serted it  to  be  only  vnne,  he  grossly  contra- 
dicted his  assertion  that  it  was  "•  my  blood 
of  the  new  testament,  which  shall  be  ahed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins," — ^because 
it  was  not  wine  which  was  shed  for  that  pft- 
mission.  Hence,  that  unless  it  was  used 
only  in  the  way  recorded  by  St  Luke,  it 
must  be  understood  generally  of  not  partak- 
ing of  wine  during  the  rest  of  his  mortal 
life,  and  consequenSv  that  this  assertion  had 
no  reference  to  the  Eucharistic  contents  of 
the  chalice. 

I  said,  however,  that  we  did  not  object  to 
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fldimttnig  it  to  refer  to  the  contents  of  the 
Eochaiirac  chalice,  provided  it  was  not  so 
constmed  as  to  deny  the  contents  to  be  what 
the  Savionr  described  [as]  ^^my  blood  of  the 
new  testamenti  which  shall  be  shed  for  man^ 
for  the  remission  of  bIds" — because  thon^  it 
would  be  rather  far-fetched,  abstruse,  sod 
liable  to  many  difficulties,  still  it  would  not 
then  be  in  manifest  contradiction  to  any  other 
revealed  truth. 

SL  Blark  relates  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion to  us  in  chap,  xiv,  22.  *^  And  whilst  they 
were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessing, 
broke,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said :  Take  ye, 
this  is  my  lM>dy.  23.  And  having  taken  tiie 
chalice,  giving  thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them: 
and  they  all  &mk  of  it.  24.  And  he  said  to 
them :  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testa- 
ment, which  shall  be  shed  for  many.  25. 
Amen  I  say  unto  you,  that  I  will  drink  no 
more  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day 
when  I  shall  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
God."  I  shall  merely  renuvk  upon  this,  in 
addition  to  what  I  gave  upon  the  text  of  St 
Matthew,  from  which  Mark  is  said,  generally 
to  have  copied  and  abridged ; — ^tlmt  if  the 
Evangelist  gave  us  the  words  of  this  26th 
verse  to  explain  that  when  Christ  said  in 
verse  24,  that  what  he  declared  to  be  his 
blood,  was  not  his  blood,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  it  is  yet  to  be  observed,  that  he  leaves 
the  declaration  in  verse  22,  "■  This  b  my 
body,*'  without  any  qualification  or  explana- 
tion. Whereas  St.  Luke  gives  us  a  similar 
declaration,  (xxii,  16,)  regar£ng  his  not  eating, 
not  the  Eucharist,  but  3\e  Pasch.  We  have 
also  an  account  given  by  St  Paul  of  this  in- 
stitution, who,  mough  he  was  not  present 
at  the  time,  yet  haa  the  communication,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  best  of  all  witnesses: 
from  the  Lord  himself.  (1  Cor,  xi,  23.)  ""  For 
I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I 
have  also  delivered  to  you,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed, 
took  bread.  24.  And  giving  thanks,  broke, 
and  said :  Take  ye  and  eat ;  this  is  my  body 
which  shall  be  delivered  for  you ;  do  this  for 
the  commemoration  of  me.  25.  In  like  man- 
ner also  the  chalice,  after  he  had  supped, 
saying :  this  chalice  is  the  new  testament  in 
my  blood :  this  do  ye  as  often  as  you  shall 
drink  it  for  the  commemoration  of  me." — 
Here  the  words  of  the  Saviour  terminate : 
The  remarks  of  St  Paul  follow.  I  shall  now 
state  what  we  consider  to  be  the  force  and 
meaning  of  this  expression,  **  for  a  comme- 
moration of  me."  It  is  said  that  a  comme- 
moration cannot  be  made  of  one  who  is 
present,  but  only  of  an  absentperson ;  there- 
fore, that  if  the  Saviour  be  really  present, 
there  can  be  no  commemoration  of  him.  I 
shall  only  remark,  that  supposuig  this  to  be 


true,  it  would  only  cause  a  plain  eoatndie- 
tion  m  the  words,  ^  this  is  my  body  which  is 
given,  (or  which  shall  be  given)  for  you" — 
to  their  sa[^sed  meaning  of  the  words, 
**  this  is  not  my  body  whic£  is  not  present 
but  absent:  but  this  is  bread  which  yon  will 
eat  to  bring  me  to  your  recollection,  though 
I  be  far  distant  from  yon."  St  Paul  in  this 
very  place,  by  his  ovm  comment,  shows  us 
the  meaning  of  this  commemoration,  (v.  26,) 
^  For  as  of^n  as  you  shall  eat  this  bread  and 
diink  this  chalice,  you  shall  show  the  death 
of  the 'Lord  until  he  come."  It  is  then  a 
commemoration  of  him,  ofiering  himself  a 
victim  for  us  at  his  death ;  a  commemoimtioD 
of  him,  doing  a  q>ecial  act  at  a  particular 
time— a  showing  of  his  death.  Now  snp- 
posing  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  that  we 
could  not  commemorate  what  was  present 
ThiB  is  a  producing  of  his  body  to  bring  his 
death  to  our  recollection.  Suppose  his  body 
not  to  have  arisen,  but  to  have  been  pte- 
served  in  the  sepulchre,  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  saying  that  his  death  was  com- 
memorated or  mown  by  occasionally  jprodu- 
cing  that  body  ?  How  then  can  a  difficulty 
arise,  from  saying  that  it  is  commemorated 
by  producing  that  body,  not  indeed  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  rested  in  the  sepulchre,  but 
in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  contained  in  the 
sacrament  The  moment  of  his  death  has 
long  since  passed  away,  but  it  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  consecration,  and  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Eucharist;  and  though  the 
body  be  living  in  that  sacrament,  yet  it  ap- 
pears as  dead :  though  the  Lamb  of  God  be 
there  living,  yet  he  appears  ^  as  it  were  shun," 
(Apocalypssy  v,  6,)  and  hia  death  is  thus  com- 
memorated. As  the  Saviour  placed,  at  the 
last  supper,  his  body  under  the  appearance  of 
bread,  so  the  persons  empowered  by  him, 
continue  to  '^  do  this  for  the  commemoration 
of  him" — ^thus,  **  showing  the  death  of  the 
Lord." 

■The  Syriac  translation  gives  us  **  you  will 
bring  back  to  your  memory  the  death  of  our 
Lord."  But  the  Apostle  caUs  if*  bread  r 
and  we  also  call  it  bread,  for  it  nourishes  to 
spiritual  life :  and  the  Saviour  himself  cslls  it 
bread,  when  he  tells  us,  {John  vi,  52,)  **  And 
the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world." 

Now,  the  host  of  witnesses  of  the  faith« 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  testify  that 
these  words  were  understood  in  their  plain, 
literal,  obvious  meaning,  from  the  day  of  the 
institution,  through  every  sge.  In  my  sixth 
letter,  I  have  stated  the  exceptions,  viz.  the 
Gnostics,  the  MauKheans,  the  Berengarians, 
&LC.  But  why  n^  I  urge  the  reasonableness 
of  this  literal  interpretation  upon  the  Preaideiit 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangebeal  Ln* 
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thenm  Chinch  in  the  United  States?  Yon 
Appear  to  me,  Sir,  to  have  approved,  if  not 
adopted  Sehmucher's  explanation;  and  he  evi- 
dently teaches  the  real  presence  by  consub- 
\  stantiation,  (jpani^apfc  37, 38.)  Andinyonr 
poramph  39,  yon  tell  na,  that  his  doctrine 
and  liUther's  have  the  same  extent ;  and  Lu- 
ther contended  for  the  rei^  presence.  I 
should  then  be  led  to  hope  that  yon  also 
admit  it,  though  you  reject  transubstantia^ 
tion:  and  if  so,  you  must  understand  the 
words  of  the  institution  as  plainly  declaring 
the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  in  the  holy  Eucharist 

There  is  however,  Rev.  Sir,  one  passage 
in  your  36th  paragraph,  that  is  calculated  to 
weaken  this  hope,  if  not  destroy  it  ^  The 
language  of  Christ  at  the  institution  being 
hignly  figurative."  You  do  not  tell  us  in 
whAt  manner  it  is  figurative :  but  not  so  with 
the  early  Protestants ;  they  have  exercised  all 
their  ingenuity  upon  the  subject.  And  if  ta- 
lent, industry  and  perseverance  could  have  suc- 
ceeded against  plain,  simple,  open  evidence, 
their  efforts  would  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  But  never  were  your  expressions, 
in  that  same  36th  paragraph,  more  appropri- 
ate than  when  applied  to  their  exertions  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  language  of  Christ 
at  the  institution  was  figurative.  They  **  all 
had  their  peculiar  views,  in  which  there  may 
be  traced  considerable  shades  of  difference  as 
well  as  of  obscurity."  "  Whilst  all  agreed  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
they  unfortunately  differed  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  should  substitute  in 
its  stead."  I  shall  not  protract  my  already 
too  far  extended  comments  on  this  subject, 
by  remarking  at  any  length  upon  their  pro- 
ductions, but  I  shall  adduce  a  few  specimens 
from  the  multitude,  to  show  their  ingenuity 
and  their  difficulties. 

The  words  upon  which  they  comment  are 
only  four,  **  This  is  my  body" — and  the  pro- 
position would  appear  to  be  as  plain  ana  as 
simple  as  it  is  short.  You  are,  I  presume, 
aware,  that  to  give  these  words  a  figurative 
meaning,  upwards  of  one  hundred  varying 
comments  have  been  given.  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  not  disposed  to  go  through  the 
catalogue,  but  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  give  my 
readers  some  of  llie  most  plausible.  Luther 
in  his  book  Quod  verba  cctrue  stent,  says  that 
at  that  period,  the  Saeramentarians  gave  ten 
different  explanations.  In  the  year  1577,  a 
book  was  published  ffiving  two  nundred  va- 
rying explanations.  T  shfdl  give  but  eight  or 
nine,  as  specimens. 

1.  Carlostadt,  in  a  treatise  published  at 
Basil,  in  1524,  stated  that  he  learned,  by  re- 
velation from  the  Heavenly  Father,  that  the 
word  This,  meant  here.  Hoe  pro  Hie,  so  that 


when  the  Saviour  gave  the  bread  to  his  dis- 
ciplea  he  merely  said,** my  body  is  in  this 
l^ace"— meaning  that  he  was  there  present 
with  them  at  the  table,  giving  them  the  bread. 
Luther  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  truth 
of  this  revelation,  that  he  published  a  refuta- 
tion, **  contra  ccelestes  prophetas,"  *^  against 
the  heavenly  frophets.^ 

2.  Bucer  m  his  retractions,  considers  the 
word  This  to  refer  to  the  whole  rite,  fuid  not 
to  the  sacrament,  nor  to  the  bread  nor  to  the 
body.  So  that  the  meaning  is,  **  This  cere- 
mony represents  the  body  of  Christ" 

3.  John  I^ng  in  his  notes  on  the  second 
apology  of  Justin  the  Martyr,  says,  that  ihu 
means  bread,  but  that  the  bread  is  to  be 
metaphorically  understood :  in  this  fashion, 
**•  this  is  my  body,"  that  is  **  my  body  is  bread," 
because  **  my  body  nourishes  your  souls  in 
like  manner  as  bread  nourishes  your  bodies." 

We  have  here  three  writers,  who  tell  us 
that  the  figurative  word  is  This,  but  no  two 
of  them  agree  in  explaining  what  that  figure 
is*,  but  yet  figure  it  must  be. 

4.  Zuinglius,  in  his  book  **  On  True  and 
False  Religion^  chap.  **  Eucharist,^  says,  the 
proposition  is  figurative,  but  the  figurative 
word  is  not  this,  but  is,  which  means  signifies. 
So  that  the  meaning  is,  **This  (bread)  signi- 
fies my'  body."  It  would  by  no  means  an- 
swer  that  this  authority  should  not  also  be 
supernatural ;  hence,  in  the  year  1625,  he  pub- 
lished his  work,  **  Subsidium  de  Eucharistia,^ 
or  *^  Subsidy  on  the  Eucharist!^  in  which  he 
mentions  tlmt  when  the  town  clerk  of  Zurich 
disputing  with  him,  pressed  him  closely  with 
the  force  of  the  substantive  verb  is,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  have  it  mean  signifies-^-on 
the  following  night  a  spirit  appeared  to  him, 
he  could  not  recollect  whether  black  or 
white,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  passage 
in  Exod.  xii,  11,  ''for  it  is  the  Phase,  that  is 
the  passage,  of  the  Lord,"  where  the  word  is 
means  signifies.  And  next  day  he  silenced 
the  town  clerk,  and  gained  the  victory  by 
this  answer.  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
town  clerk  could  easily  have  replied,  that  in 
this  place  the  word  is  does  not  mean  sign^ 
fies.  However,  it  is  not  my  object  to  enter 
upon  that  topic  at  present 

5.  Peter  Boquin,  (a  Sacramentarian)  in 
his  review  of  Heshusius,  says  that  the  figu- 
rative word  isis,  and  that  it  means  iscaUed; 
by  reason  of  what  divines  describe  as  **  the 
communication  of  idioms"  or  claims  arising^ 
from  union  of  different  natures.  Thus  he 
he  says:  there  is  a  natural  union  between 
the  soul  and  the  body,  by  reason  of  which 
what  belongs  to  one  is  caUed  as  belonging  to 
the  other: — ^there  is  an  hypostatic  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  by 
reason  of  which  what  belongs  to  one  is  cdUed 
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M  belonging  to  the  other:  there  is  a  Socra^ 
mental  union  of  Christ  with  the  bread,  by 
which  what  belongs  to  one  is  called  as  be- 
longing to  the  other.  Thus  he  gives  the 
meaning  "'  This  bread  is  called  my  lK)dy,*'  be- 
cause though  my  body  is  far  distant,  yet  this 
bread  is  sacramentally  united  thereto. 

6.  Your  own  Luther  has  something  very 
like  this,  though  he  was  no  Sacramentariau, 
where  in  his  chap.  1,  **On  the  Captivity  of 
Babylon^  he  teaches,  that  it  is  equally  true  to 
say :  "  This  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ,"  as 
it  is  to  say  of  Christ, "  This  man  is  God,"  but 
I  readily  acknowledge  that  Luther  and  Boquin 
contradicted  each  other  upon  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  case,  for  Luther 
taught  that  the  body  of  Christ  >ya8  really 
present  and  united  w^ith  the  bread,  whereas 
Boquin  taught  that  it  was  not  really  present, 
yet  that  it  was  united  therewith.  1  would 
be  disposed  to  stop  here,  yet  the  temptation 
to  give  a  few  other  instances  is  too  powerful 
for  me  to  resisL 

7.  John  (Ecolampadius  tells  us  that  the 
figurative  word  is  not  either  this  nor  is,  but 
body.  And  that  the  plain  import  of  the 
words  is :  "  This  bread  is  the  figure  of  my 
body"  for  that  body  means  figure  of  body. 
This  he  teaches  in  his  book,  "On  the  Genu- 
ine Exposition  of  the  Woi-ds." 

8.  Calvin  agrees  with  GiScolampadius  that 
Uie  figurative  word  is  body^  but  he  will  not 
admit  that  it  means,  only  what  the  former 
says,  a  mere  naked  figure,  but  a  figure  which 
**  exhibits  the  body  to  us ;"  "  a  true  and  real 
exhibition  of  it:"  "bread  is  called  the  body 
of  the  Lord,  because  it  is  the  symbol  under 
which  the  Lord  truly  offers  us  his  body  to 
eat"  {Inst.  b.  iv.c.  17.  {21.)  He  would  ap- 
pear also  to  deny  that  the  word  is  means 
signifies,  though  he  is  far  from  being  plain 
upon  the  topic.  (76.  (22.) 

9.  Cornelius  Jansen  gives  us  the  explana- 
tion of  some  later  Calvinists,  (ctiap.  69  of 
his  Commenl,)  who  said  that  the  figurative 
word  was  body,  and  that  it  meant  the  mystic 
body  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  Church :  and  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is  **  when  you  eat 
this  bread,  you  are  my  body,"  tliat  is,  mem- 
bers of  my  church. 

10.  Luther  gives  us  an  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  opinions  arose  in  those  days. 
In  his  short,  confession  published  in  1644,  he 
informs  us  tliat  John  Compan  and  others  se- 
riously defended,  as  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words,  "This  is  my -body," — a  proposition, 
which  in  the  year  1627,  he  had  jmblished  as 
a  burlesque  upon  the  manner  m  which  the 
Sacramentarians  distorted  their  meaning  by 
figuratiYe  explanations.  *^  This  bread  is  my 
body;  that  is,  a  body  made  and  created  by 
me,* 


And  now.  Rev.  Sir,  allow  me  to  ask,    If 
Roman  Catholics  will  give  up  their  faith, 
founded  upon  the  plain  sin^ple  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  Saviour ;  upon  what  reason- 
able principle  can  they  prefer  one  of  these 
expliuiations  to  the  rest?    Protestants  cry 
out  that  Catholics  err,  and  yet  they  ask  the 
Catholic  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  transubstaa- 
tiation,  which  he  has  learned  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  from  the  cloud  of  holy  witnesses, 
from  whom  he  has  received  the  sacred  vol- 
ume itself:  and  if  like  you  he  should,  aban- 
doning this  evidence,  reject  it,  what  have  yoo 
to  give  him  in  its  stead  ?    You  honestly  con- 
fess that  you  '*  unfortunately  differ  among 
yourselves  as  to  what  you  should  substitute 
in  its  stead."    We  have  seen  that  you  were 
perfectly  correct  in  your  statement,    that 
amongst  your  leaders  "*  all  had  their  peculiar 
views,  in  which  may  be  traced  comaderable 
shades  of  difference  as  well  as  of  obscurity." 
What  then  is  the  Catholic  to  do  ]    Whom 
is  he  to  take  as  his  guide  ?    You  tell  him  that 
the  words  of  the  institution  are  highly  figu- 
rative—we look  to  those  whom  vou  call  ko- 
man  agents  raised  up  by  Grod  at  a  particular 
time  to  etlect  a  reformation  in  the  Church, 
{paragraph  10), — blessed  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  God,  of  restoring  to  its  original 
beauty  the  now  tarnished  glories  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  by   purifying  ii 
from  corruptions  in  doctrines,  and  from  use- 
less ceremonies  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing for  ages,  and  bringing  it  back  to  the  puri- 
ty and  simplicity  of  the   Apostolic   days. 
{paragraph  8,)  1  have  quoted  but  a  tithe  of 
their  various  and  unauthoritative  opinions. 
To  say  that  you  or  any  one  else  can,  then, 
tell  us  w^mt  is  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  the 
nature  of  the  Eucharist,  would  indeed  be  as- 
serting what  is  not  the  fact    Every  indivi- 
dual amongst  you,  has  his  own  opinion:  you 
grant  and  vou  take  that  privilege,  as  tlie 
ground-work  of  Protestantism.     You  have 
no  doctrine,  I  say  it  without  disrespect,  but  I 
say  it  plainly.    There  is  no  Protestant  doc^ 
trine  upon  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist :  but 
there  are  hmumerable .  Protestdnt  opinions^. 
Why  not  then  allow  Hinkel  to  follow  his 
opinion  ?    Why  not  then  allow  Catholics  to 
follow  the  doctrines  of  their  Church  ?     Why 
will  you  or  any  other  Protestant  gentleman 
undertake  to  tell  us,  that  because  we  hold  to 
the  evidence  which  has  subsisted,  unvarying 
and  unchanged  during  the  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  we  must  have  arrived  at  a  state 
of  credulity,  that  wUl  render  us  incapable  of 
deciding  between  truth  and  error?   {par.  25.) 
Now,  I  have  not  concluded  the  evidences 
which  the  Scripture  alone  funusfaes  to  sus- 
tain the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point.    I 
have  not  entered  upon  the  historical 
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which  would  show,  that  from  the  days  of  the 
Saviour,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
has  been  the  doctrine  of  Christendom.  I 
have  but  lightly  touched  the  topics  which 
show  how  utterly  hopeless  would  be  the 
effort  to  learn  from  Protestant  testimony, 
what  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Saviour  taught 
Yet  I  must  conclude. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon 
this  topic  of  your  discourse ;  but  I  was  in* 
sensibly  drawn  along.  It  may  be,  that  my 
avocations  will  not  permit  me  to  resume  the 
remarks  which  I  must  now,  at  least,  interrupt. 
I  have  not  felt  unkindly  towards  you.  I  trust 
I  have  not  expressed  myself  in  an  unbecom- 
ing way.  And  should  I,  at  a  future  day,  re- 
sume my  remarks  upon  the  other  topics  which 
I  have  selected  from  your  discourse,  I  trust 
it  will  be  with  those  feelings  of  respect  and 
charity, with  which  for  the  present  ibid  you 
£uewell. 

Yours,  B.  C. 

CkarlesUm,  S.  C,  April  12,  1838. 

LETTER  XL 
To  the  Rev,  John  Bachman,  D.  Z>.,  4^. 

Rev.  Sir, — ^My  former  letters  were  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist  I  believe  I  may 
assume  as  proved,  that  Roman  Catholics 
understand  and  are  agreed  upon  that  doc- 
trine which  thev  believe  our  Saviour  tauffht; 
whilst  the  teaching  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  Protestantism  is  undefined  ana  unintelli- 
gible, vajprue,  and  in  fiict,  little  more  than  a 
denial  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine ; 
without  the  ability,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
agree  in  rejecting  transubstantiation,  of  sub- 
stituting any  phun  or  tan^ble  proposition  in 
its  stead;  or  any  proposition,  which  propo- 
sition the  majority  or  indeed  any  considera- 
ble body  of  Protestants  would  acknowledge 
to  be  conformable  to  the  scriptural  testimo- 
ny concerning  the  nature  of  this  sacrament 
And  therefore,  that  upon  this  subject,  Pro- 
testants have  no  rule  of  doctrine.  And  in- 
deed you  remark,  (par*  39,)  ^The  Lutheran 
church  has  for  a  century  past,  ceased  to  agi- 
tate this  question— -leaving  its  members  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  conscience  agreeably 
to  the  light  of  Scripture."  Thus,  Su-,  if  a 
Hinkelite  or  a  Greek,  or  an  Eutychian  or  a 
Russian,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  conscientious- 
ly believes,  agreeably  .to  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  he  does,  that  Christ  revealed  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiatiori, — ^your  own 
principle  protects  him;  you  have  no  right  to 
censure  him;  and  yet  you  do  condemn  him; 
for  in  far.  26,  you  tell  us  ^  it  ia  scarcely  ne- 
ceasaiT  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  doc- 
trine X3IJ  serious  arffument,"  ^if  a  man  can 
once  bring  his  mina  to  believe  sucL  a  doc- 
trine he  must  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  cre- 


dulity which  will  render  him  incapable  of 
deciding  between  truth  and  error,"  and  far- 
ther you  say,  that  there  are  *' evidences  with 
which  the  Scriptures  abound  to  prove  its 
absurdity  and  error." 

My  object  has  been  fully  attained.  It  was 
to  show  that  upon  your  Protestant  principle, 
you  could  have  no  certainty  for  the  world 
at  large,  nor  even  for  an  individual,  to  show  , 
the  doctrines  that  Christ  taught;  but  that 
yon  were  under  the  necAsitv  of  admitting, 
that  each  individual  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand, 
was  to  form  his  own  opinion.  Men  have 
followed  this  mode,  and  you  avow  that  the 
variety  of  those  opinions  is  such  as  to  be 
irreconcilable.  Thus  Faith,  which  is  ^the 
belief  of  what  God  has  revealed,"  and  which 
is  essentially  true,  and  essentiallv  single,  and 
essentially  unchangeable,  vanishes  by  this 
process,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  human  opinion 
is  substituted,  which  opinion  is  various,  con- 
tradictory, irreeoncilable,  in  many  instances 
erroneous,  and  perpetually  changing.  And 
as  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  entertain 
and  maintain,  each,  his  own  peculiar  opinion, 
you,  having  admitted  this  right  of  opinion, 
cannot  arrogate  to  yourself  any  right  to  cen- 
sure any  one  of  its  varieties.  Vet,  when  the 
Hinkelite  and  the  Catholic  use  this  right, 
you  abuse  them  as  dolts,  whose  absurdity  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  expose.  Yon  con- 
demn them  as  holding  absurdities  and  errors 
in  condemnation  of  which,  abundant  eviden- 
ces are  found  in  the  Scriptures ! 

Your  religious  society,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  has  during  a  century,  abandoned 
the  hope  of  preserving,  or  of  establishing  a 
uniformity  of  belief  upon  even  this  one  sub- 
ject, therefore  she  leaves  eVery  individual  to 
follow  his  own  opinion.  There  is  conse- 
quently no  doctrine  upon  the  subject  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  nor  in  any  other  society 
which  adheres  to  the  genuine  principle  of 
Protestantism.  Without  doctrine  there  can 
be  no  Faith.  Behold  then  the  position  to 
which  you  are  reduced ! 

But,  Sir,  is  it  not  strange  that  you  and 
other  gentlemen,  who,  like  you,  have  intel- 
lects and  minds  disciplined  by  science,  should 
not  also  perceive,  that  if  you  adhere  to  the 
first  principle  of  Protestantism,  yon  cannot, 
without  the  most  unwarrantable  self-suffi- 
ciency and  injustice,  tell  either  Catholics  or 
others,  that  your  opinions  are  certamly  cor- 
rect and  that  their  belief  is  certainly  wrong! 
Do  you  not,  Sir,  perceive,  that  if  private  opi- 
nion is  an  unalienable  right,  it  belongs  equal- 
ly to  all  others  as  it  does  to  you?  To  sum 
up  the  whole  in  a  siufi^e  question:  Do  you 
not,  Sur,  cease  to  be  a  Protestant,  when  you 
venture  to  think  or  to  say  that  any  man,  oi» 
at  least  any  professor  of  Christianity,  is  in 
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eiror?  I  am  therefore  warranted  in  aaying, 
that  when  any  Protestant  condemns  any 
other  Christian,  as  erroneons  in  his  teaching 
or  in  liis  belief,  he  is  palpably  contradicting, 
by  his  practice,  the  very  first  principles  of 
his  own  religion ! 

Yet,  strange  to  say!  The  very  essence  of 
what  you  cidl,  the  Keformation,  consists  in 
the  enort  to  establish  this  contradiction  as 
the  very  basis  of  modem  Christianity,  viz. 
That  ail  men  are  t9^  to  form  from  the  word 
of  God,  their  own  belief  of  wh&t«  has  been 
revealed  by  Christ,  and  no  man  is  warranted 
to  arrogate  to  himself  any  superiority  over 
his  fellow-men,  so  as  to  assert  that  his  opi- 
nion is  certainly  right;  and  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  error,  when  they  avail  themselves 
of  their  right  of  examination.  But  you  say 
Catholics,  Greeks,  Unitarians  and  numbers 
of  others,  who  use  this  right,  are  certainly  in 
error,  and  that  you  are  certainly  right  in  con- 
tradicting them,  and  that  you  positively  do 
teach  the  truth  as  revealed  by  Christ  Jesus, 
from  which  truth  the  great  mass  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  had  been  estannged  during  centu- 
ries ;  unto  Luther  and  a  few  others  made 
some  advances  to  its  discovery,  which  ad- 
vances you  have  pushed  farther,  though  you 
are  not  certain  that  others,  your  associates, 
may  not  improve  upon  your  discoveries. 
Vast  numbers  of  them  difier  from  you  also 
upon  a  number  of  the  doctrines;  but  this 
difference  shall  not  prevent  your  sometimes 
saying  that  thev  are  certainly  in  grievous 
error;  and  at  other  times  that  thi^  error  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment  :-^though  because  of 
other  errors  not  greater,  you  were  forced  to 
leave  [thel  Catholic  communion! 

What  tiien!  Are  all  the  absurdities,  the 
errors,  the  contradictions  which  Christians 
profess  and  teach,  and  which  have  been  pro- 
fessed and  taught  during  eighteen  centuries, 
as  derived  from  the  Bible :  are  all  the  misre- 
presentations and  mistakes  and  false  construc- 
tions which  fools  and  fanatics  and  simple- 
tons and  speculatists  and  metaphysicians 
have  forced  upon  thid  sacred  volume,  are  all 
these  the  revealed  word  of  God  ?  Rev.  Sir ! 
Upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  your 
Church,  as  laid  down  by  you,  concerning  the 
Eucharist,  in  paragraph  39,  they  are ! — ^Or 
there  must  be  a  different  principle  for  learn- 
ing from  the  Bible  what  God  has  taught  con- 
cerning the  Eucharist,  and  what  he  has  taught 
on  other  subjects :  because  the  principle  is 
**  leaving  its  members  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  conscience  agreeably  to  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture." And  in  all  these  cases,  the  several 
members  of  the  Christian  Society  only  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  their  conscience  ac- 
€orduiff  to  the  light  of  Scripture.  Upon  the 
principle  of  Protestantism,  Sir,  neither  you 


nor  I,  nor  Lather,  nor  Leo  X,oor  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  nor  the  Synod  of  the  Evangdical 
Lutheran  Church  was  authorized  to  say  to 
any  man  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  that  he 
mistook  its  light,  that  he  was  a  fool,  or  a 
fimatic,  or  a  simpleton,  or  a  man  of  abst^u^- 
tions.  His  title,  his  right,  his  conscience, 
were  all  as  good  as  yours  or  mine.  To  me 
then.  Sir,  it  was  no  matter  of  wonder  to  find, 
in  reviewing  the  works  of  those  whom  you 
call  Reformers,  that  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist  they  were  involved  in  endless  con- 
tradictions. And  I  could  not  but-  admire 
your  candid  avowal,  (paragraph  36,)  ^  Whilst 
they  agreed  in  rejecting  tne  doctrine  of  tran- 
substa^tiation,  they  unfortunately  differed 
amongst  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
substitute  in  its  stead,"  and  I  found  the  na- 
tural result  was  iiiiriy  set  forth  by  you  in 
paragraph  39.  **  In  fact  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  for  a  century  past,  ceased  to  agitate  this 
Question — Cleaving  its  members  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  agreeably  to  the  light 
of  Scripture."  Such  too.  Sir,  has  been  the 
case  with  all  other  Protestant  churches,  as 
far  as  I  can  perceive.  In  fact  they  have  no 
doctrine,  but  as  I  said  in  my  last,  they  have 
an  admirable  variety  of  opinions  upon  the 
subject  I  now  respectfully  ask  yon,  Sir, 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ  concerning  the 
nature  and  essence  of  this  sacrament?  I 
have  frequently  put  this  question  to  my 
Pro^stant  friends  of  various  denominations. 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  many  such. 
Amongst  them  are  several  men  of  fine  tal- 
ents, religiously  disposed,  attached  to  the 
Churches  whose  creieds  they  profess;  men 
extensively  read,  and  who  have  turned  their 
erudition  to  account, — and  never.  Sir,  did  I 
get  from  one  of  them  such  an  explanation  as 
could  lead  me  to  suspect  that  my  friend 
knew  what  to  believe  or  what  to  say  con- 
cerning the  Eucharist  In  short,  he  could 
not  manifest  that  he  had  any  precise  and  de- 
finite notions  upon  the  matter.  You  have 
not.  Sir,  given  to  us  the  benefit  of  your  own 
opinion  upon  this  subject  Would  it  be  ask- 
ing too  great  a  favor  on  the  pan  of  those 
whom  you  aflect  to  despise  for  their  incapa- 
city of  deciding  between  truth  and  error, 
that  you  should  inform  them  precisely  and 
distincUy  what  you  believe  to  be  truth' upon 
the  nature  of  the  Eucharist ! 

I  havo  thus  recapitulated  the  principal 
heads  of  my  former  observations,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  general  conclusion 
to  which  they  led,  and  if  tiiat  conclusion  be 
sufficiently  established,  as  I  think  it  is,  its 
principle  would  suffice  to  dispose  of  all  the 
doctrinal  portion  of  your  discourse.  I  shall 
however,  enter  a  little  into  detailed  examina- 
tion:—and  for  this  purpose,  I  shall  first  con- 
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■ider  tout  pftngraphs  43»  and  48.    l%ey  »« 
as  foUowa: 

48.  We  proceed  to  the  thirdand  laet  error, 
baa  been  adopted  by  thoae  who  prolen 
to  have  derived  the  doetrine  from  the  creed  of 
the  Lutheran  Ghnrch,  via.  *  That  in  par^king 
of  the  eaeramenta  we  become  entitled  to  salva- 
tion.' We  have,  in  diacuasing  the  two  previous 
heada»  ahready  diown,  at  least  in  put,  that  this 
doctrine  is  nnsoripturaL  The  Scnptures  every 
where  assoree  us  that  the  (Gospel  (says  St 
Paul,)  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth.  Beine  bom  again 
(aava  St  Peter,^  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 
of  incorruptible,  oy  the  word  of  God.  And  we 
aak,  were  not  Simon  Magus,  Hymenesus,  Phile- 
tns,  Phygellus,  and  Hennogenes,  all  baptized, 
even  by  inspired  ministers  t  Were  not  the 
gross  tranwressors  in  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia,  once  baptixed,  and  communicants  f—and 
did  not  Judas  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  Sa- 
viour himself  the  sacrament,  and  was  he  not  a 
devil — and  did  he  not  die  the  miserable  death 
of  a  suicide  ff 

**  48.  But  what  say  our  articles, '  Baptism  (as 
we  have  already  shown)  is  a  means  of  grace.* 
In  the  18th  article,  on  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, we  read  these  words : 

*  Ck>noemiiig  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  our 
ehurdies  te^h  that  they  were  instituted 
not  only  as  marks  of  Christian  profession 
ftmongst  men,  but  rather  as  signs  and  evidences 
of  the  divine  disposition  towards  us,  tendered 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  confirming  the 
fiaith  of  those  who  use  them.  Hence  the  sa- 
eramenls  ought  to  be  received  with  fiuth,  in  the 
promiaee  which  are  exhibited  and  proposed  by 
thenL  They,  therefore,  condemn  those  who 
mifcintitin  Uiat  the  sacraments  produce  justifi- 
cation in  their  recipients  as  matters  of  course, 
(ex  oper^  operato,)  and  who  do  not  teach  that 
laith  is  necessary,  in  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments, to  the  remission  of  sins.' — (^Sehmucher'M 
Translations,) 

**  The  meaning  of  this  article  is  so  evident 
that  it  seems  to  require  no  further  illustration." 

Now,  Sir,  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying 
that  it  would  have  been  more  suited  to  the 
enlightening  of  your  hearers  and  readers,  had 
you  explained  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase, 
**  That  in  partaking  of  the  sacraments  we 
become  entitled  to  salvation,''  because,  if  the 
meaning  was  what  you  seem  to  convey,  it  is 
neither  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic,  nor  I 
believe  of  the  Hinkelite.  The  Catholic 
Church  teaches  that  a  person  may  receive  a 
Hacrament  validly,  and  yet  in  doinff  so,  com- 
mit sacrilege.  For  a  person  may  oe  validly 
baptized,  if  in  the  full  possession  of  his  fa^ 
culties,  and  have  none  of  those  virtuous  dis- 
positions which  fit  the  soul  to  receive  the 
grace  of  God.  This  person  would  be  really, 
truly  and  validly  baptized,  and  yet  would 
not  thereby  become  entitled  to  salvation,  but 


to  damnation ;  because  he  had  profimfed  the 
sacrament :  he  waa  guilty  of  aaerilege..  In 
like  manner:  a  person  may,  as  St  Paul  in- 
forms ns,  really  partake  or  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  not  thereby  become  enti* 
tied  to  salvation  but  to  damnation,  **  for  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself,  not  dis- 
cerning the  body  of  the  Lord.'*  (1  Car,  zi, 
29.)  Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  your  42d  paragraph  is 
altogether  irrelevant ;  for  if  the  proposition 
haa  that  meaning  which  Catholks  do  hold 
as  true  doetrine,  your  argument  is  mapplicii- 
ble.  They  tell  vou  that  your  argument  is 
good,  but  that  they  do  not  hold  the  conclu- 
sion which  it  would  destroy.  They  would 
themselves  argue  as  you  do. 

There  is  another  meaning  also  which  the 
proposition  has,  and  whKh  Catholica  reject 
as  untrue :  which  your  argument  would  alao 
destroy  with  their  full  consent,  viz.  That  if  a 
person  once  worthily  partakes  of  a  sacra- 
ment, his  salvation  is  thereby  in&llibly  in- 
sured. This  is  not  a  Catholic  doctrine ;  for 
we  hold  that  a  person  may  fidl  from  the  fa^ 
vor  of  Grod  by  a  crime  subaequently  com- 
mitted. Thus  all  the  persons  enumerated 
by  you  in  paragraph  42,  might  have  worthily 
received  baptism  and  the  Euchariat  and  be 
subsequently  criminals  and  reprobatea,  and 
in  this  sense  the  proposition,  '*  That  in  parta- 
king of  the  sacraments  we  become  entiUed  to 
salvation,"  would  not  be  true :  for  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "•  entitled"  would  in  such  a  case 
imply  an  inamissible  acquirement  in  which 
no  Cfatholic  believes.  Thus  in  the  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Trent,  celebrated  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1647,  the  23d  canon  on 
Justification,  is  the  following: 

If  any  one  shall  say  that  a  man  who  has 
been  once  made  just  cannot  sin  any  more,  or 
that  he  cannot  lose  grace,  and  therefore  that 
he  who  fidls  and  sins  was  never  made  truly 
just    *    *    *    Let  him  be  anathema. 

The  Catholics  find  this  doctrine  also  in 
the  hol^  Scriptures,  as  for  instance  in  Eze- 
chiel  iii,  20,  "Moreover  if  the  just  man  shall 
turn  away  from  hi.s  justice,  and  shall  commit 
iniquity,  I  will  lay  a  stumbling-block  before 
him ;  and  he  shall  die,  because  thou  hast  not 
given  him  warning :  he  shall  die  in  his  sin 
and  his  justices  which  he  hath  done  shall  not 
be  remembered :  but  I  \\nll  require  his  blood 
at  thy  hand.  21.  But  if  thou  warn  the  just 
man,  that  the  just  may  not  sin,  and  he  doth 
not  sin :  living  he  shall  live,"  Slc, 

Hence  we  find  the  Catholic  doctrine  to  be, 
that  a  man  may  be  just,  that  is,  reconciled  to 
God  and  acceptable  to  him,  and  beneficially 
receive  the  sacraments  in  that  state,  and  sub- 
sequently fall  ofiT  firom  that  justice  or  favor. 
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And  thiiB  that  partaking  of  the  saenment 
wfll  not  finally  insure  his  salvation. 

The  proposition  has  a  third  meaning: 
**  That  in  partaking  of  the  sacraments  we  be- 
come entitled  to  salvation.'^  That  is,  that 
we,  by  the  mere  participation  of  the  sacra- 
ment, or  if  I  may  so  express  it,  by  its  mere 
physical  use,  without  any  regard  to  the  mo- 
ral disposition,  may  become  entitled  to  sal- 
vation. And  this,  Sir,  is  one  of  the  charges 
which  is  insinuated  against  Catholics  in  Ar- 
ticle XIII  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
And  this  is  what  your  43d  paragraph  implies. 
Now,  Sir,  if  such  was  tl^e  doctrine  of  Catho- 
lics, they  could  never  imagine  such  a  crime 
as  the  unworthy  participation  of  a  sacrament 

Yet  they  constantly  proclaim  that  there  is 
such  a  crime,  and  they  describe  it  to  consist 
in  partaking  of  a  sacrament  with  a  bad  dis- 

r^sition,  or  without  the  proper  disposition ! 
regret.  Sir,  that  truth  obliges  me  here  to 
charge  the  great  bulk  of  writers  of  several 
Protestant  sects  with  the  most  udbecoming 
conduct ;  for  they,upon  this  head,  have  been 
consistent  in  misrepresenting  our  doctrines. 
Amongst  the  Lutherans,  this  is  coeval  with 
their  secession  from  the  Church,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  It  is  found  in  the  text  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Mosheim  gives 
us  a  famous  specimen  of  it  in  his  work.  (Cent, 
xvi  Sect,  iii,  pari  1,  chap.  1,  \  36.)  And  you 
have  it  in  the  paragraphs  now  under  review. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
this  subject  is  found  in  the  seventh  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  held  on  the  3d  of 
ICarch,  1547,  in  the  6th  canon  on  the  Sacra- 
ments. 

**  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  Sacraments  of 
the  new  law  do  not  contain  the  grace  which 
they  signify  or  do  not  confer  the  grace  itself 
upon  those  who  do  not  place  aa  obstacle  there- 
ta      *      *      *      Let  him  be  anathema." 

Such  too  is  the  language  of  Pope  Euge- 
nius  IV,  in  his  Decree  to  the  Armenians,  in 
the  Council  of  Florence ;  published  in  the 
solemn  public  session  in  the  Cathedral  of 
that  city  on  the  10th  of  the  Kalends  of  De- 
cember 1439.  Speaking  of  the  difference 
between  the  sacraments  of  the  old  law  and 
those  of  the  new,  he  writes : 

They  did  not  cause  grace,  but  merely  fi^^ured 
that  it  would  be  given,  only  by  the  passion  of 
Christ ;  but  these,  ours,  oontam  the  ^^race  and 
confer  it  upon  those  who  worthily  receive  them  I 

I  may  quote  a  variety  of  other  testimonies 
to  the  same  effect,  I  shall  give  but  one  spe- 
cimen in  a  paasaffe  from  a  provincial  coun- 
cil That  of  Nan>onne  in  1 66 1 ,  in  the  month 
of  December. 

In  the  first  CAiiuii,  c^^iCcruir*^  the  Callwlic 
FaUh ;  having  mentioned  the  new  heresies 


of  that  period,  in  the  second  paragraph,  in 
the  third  it  proceeds  to  express  the  deteimi- 
nation  of  opposing  them,  by  following  in 
that  path  which,  in  the  first  paragraph,  it  la 
stated  was  marked  out  for  it  by  the  holy 
fiithers  in  various  councils  under  the  gaidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  uniformly  acQiered  to 
by  the  holy  Roman  Church. 
In  the  rourth  paragra{^  it  {nroceeds : 

We  confess,  in  the  first  place,  with  pure  and 
whole  hearts,  seven  Sacraments  of  the  Chorcfa, 
by  which  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Gfaoet  is  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  are  obedient  and  who 
put  no  obstacle  thereta 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  then  is  that  a 
person  may  receive  the  sacraments  by  the 
external  participation,  but  not  receive  the 
grace  which  God  has  destined  them  to  con- 
vey to  his  soul,  and  this  occurs  when  he 
places  his  bad  disposition  as  an  obstacle  to 
that  grace. 

To  use  a  homely,  but  perhaps,  not  nnapt 
illustration,  the  sacrament  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  grace  of  God,  by  hb  own 
institution,  flows  upon  the  sinner  who  ap- 
proaches to  its  opening;  but  though  accord- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  God,  the  refreshing 
stream  will  now  through  it  by  reason  of  his 
goodness,  yet  the  person  who  approaches 
may  by  his  unworthiness  close  up  this  chan- 
nel, sliould  he  place  his  criminal  acta  as  ob- 
stacles to  the  purifying  and  enriching  water. 
Thus  the  sacrament  is  in  reality  the  inatitu- 
tion  by  which  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  are 
conveyed  to  the  sinner,  but  there  are  certain 
dispositions  also  required  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner,  the  absence  of  which  will  cause  an  ob- 
stacle to  be  pb&ced  to  that  benefit  y/hkh  the 
divine  institution  is  calculated  to  confer. 
Hence  Catholics  believe  that  the  benefit  is 
derived,  not  from  their  dispositions,  nor  from 
their  acts,  but,  by  the  divine  agency,  through 
its  own  institution,  by  reason  of  the  Saviour^s 
merits ;  and  also,  that  the  n^ligence  or  the 
criminality  of  man  may  impecus  the  blessing 
which  this  institution  is  calculated  by  tiie 
divine  goodness  te  confer. 

In  this  view  then,  it  is  untrue  to  say  tiiat 
Catholics  expect  by  merely  partaking  of  the 
sacraments,  whatever  may  be  their  disposi- 
tions, to  become  entitled  to  salvation.  For 
they  do  believe  that  in  adults  those  salutary 
conditions  are  so  neeeaaary,  that  umless  the 
good  disposition  be  found,  the  obatacle  to 
grace  is  found,  and  where  that  obstacle  ex- 
ists, a  sacrilege  is  committed,  becwiae  a  sa- 
crament ia  unworthily  received.  Nor  is  this 
a  free  opinion,  itia  strict  doctrine:  as  has 
been  shown  from  the  ti>«fthmg  of  the  Coan- 
cil  of  Florence  and  that  of  the  Cowiei]  of 
Trent 
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The  preparation  for  insuring  those  dispo- 
sitions hy  turning  to  account  the  actual 
graces  which  Grod,  in  his  mercv,  previously 
bestows,  is  described  at  length  in  the  4th, 
6th,  6th  and  7th  doctrinal  chapters  of  the 
sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  It  is 
substantially  Faith,  without  which  no  good 
can  arise,  sorrow  and  repentance  for  sin, 
abandonment  of  the  occasion  which  led  to 
its  commission, — ^the  observance  of  God's 
commandments,  the  love  of  his  service,  love 
for  himself,  and  the  firm  determination  to  fulfil 
his  law  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  means  of 
grace  or  sacraments  which  he  has-established. 

Another  serious  misrepresentation  of  Cath- 
olic doctrine  by  the  great  body  of  the  Pro- 
testant writers  is  the  attributing  to  the  tech- 
nical phrase  ex  opere  aperatOy  a  meaning 
which  it  has  not. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  give  my  readers  as  ac- 
curate a  notion  as  I  can  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  phrase — ^which  like  most  technical  ex- 
pressions is  very  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  Saviour  gave  power  to  his  disciples, 
as  we  read  in  various  places,  (Matt  x,  1,) 
(Mark,  iiif  15,)  &c.,  &.C.,  to  heal  the  sick. 
In  Mark,  xvi,  18,  we  read  that  this  was  on 
some  occasions  to  be  done  by  the  laying  on 
of  their  hands.  Now  we  shall  suppose  tiiat 
a  sick  person  was  thus  healed  by  the  per- 
formance of  this  ceremony.  It  is  clear  that 
whoever  might  have  been  the  agent,  the 
healing  was  the  effect  of  God's  power ;  but 
this  power  was  applied  by  means  of  a  cere- 
mony instituted  by  God  for  that  purpose. 
The  healing  was  the  consequence,  then, 
which  followed  from  the  performance  of  the 
rite  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  God.  This 
effect  was  not  produced  by  the  good  dispo- 
sition of  the  agent  nor  by  his  natural  power, — 
not  by  the  eood  disposition  of  the  sick  per- 
son, nor  by  his  natural  power, — ^but  it  was  the 
result  of  the  work  or  ceremony  which  God 
had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  cure  be- 
ing wrought  by  the  performance  of  this  work 
or  ceremony,  was  of  course,  wholly  attributa- 
ble to  the  power  of  God  Thus  we  say  it  is 
ex  opere  operaio,  that  is,  firom  the  power 
wrought  (by  God ;)  not,  ex  opere  operantis, 
Tiotfiom  the  power  of  the  ^'snL 

ifhuB  we  say  that  the  emct  of  the  Saonu 
ments  is  produced  by  the  power  of  God 
working  tlut>ugh  the  means  wimh  he  esta- 
blished for  that  purpose,  viz.  the  proper  per- 
formaoce  of  the  rite,  and  the  existence  of 
proper  dispositiona  on  the  part  of  the  person 
ID  whose  regard  the  rite  is  perfonnedt— that 
is,  eat  opere  operaio.  But  that  although  this 
proper  diqxMition  is  required,  as  a  necessary 
condition,  in  tiie  person  who  ia  to  be  ben^ 
fited,  yet  thai  Uia  benefit  is  not  produced  ex 
opere  operanHsj  thai  i%  by  the  mere  power  of 


the  person  who  has  this  disposition — ^neither 
by  virtue  of  the  disposition,  but  by  Grod  him- 
self through  his  own  institution.  Thus  in 
the  7th  doctrinal  chapter  of  the  sixth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  taught,  that 
**  the  efficient  cause  of  sanctification  or  justi- 
fication, is  the  merciful  God  who  gratuitous- 
ly washes  and  sanctifies  us,  signing^  us  and 
sealing  us  with  the  holy  spirit  ol  promise, 
who  is  the  pledge  of  our  inheritance.  The 
meritorious  cause  is  his  most  beloved,  only 
begotten  son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who , 
when  we  were  his  enemies,  by  reason  of  the 
exceeding  charity  wherewith  he  loved  us, 
merited  our  justification  and  made  satisfiie- 
tion  for  us  to  the  Father  by  his  most  holy 
suffering  upon  the  wood  of  the  cross."  The 
sacraments  are  then  the  instruments  or  means 
by  which  this  grace  is  applied  to  the  soul  of 
the  properly  disposed  person,  producing  their 
effect,  ex  opere  operato,  that  is,  by  virtue  of 
their  divine  institution. 

Now  for  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  Sa- 
craments, in  adults,  we  not  only  require  Faith, 
but  also  repentance,  hope,  charity  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  other  Christian  virtues. 

Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  your  paragraph  43,  whilst 
it  condemns  the  doctrine  that  Sacraments 
produce  their  effect,  ex  opere  operator  grossly 
misrepresents  the  doctrine  itself.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  we  do  not  teach  that  justification  is 
derived  from  Faith  alone,  but  I  greatly  mis- 
take, if  I  shall  not  bring  Luther  and  the  chief 
body  of  your  own  Doctors  to  my  aid,  when 
I  come  to  discuss  that  question.  1  apprehend 
also,  that  I  shall  show  that  the  Article  xiii, 
which  you  have  there  quoted,*  is  by  no  means 
so  clear  as  you  assume  it  to  be. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  by  inserting  that 
passage  of  Mosheim,  to  which  I  alluded,  and 
Maclaine^s  notes  thereon,  with  a  very  few  r&> 
marks,  for  which  the  reader  is  now  prepared. 

Monheim,  C€ntiiryXVI,»eet,m,  Parti,  chapter 

i,  §  86. 
"  XXX  VL  Tlie  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, especially  those  of  penance  and  the  JBu- 
charuity  forms  the  fifth  suoject  of  controversy 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Jesuits  and  many 
other  Doctors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  salutair 
effects  of  the  Sacraments  are  produced  by  their 
intrinnc  virhse  and  immediate  operaHon*  npoo 

Machine  t  Notee. 
*  lliis  is  the  only  expression  that  occmred 
to  the  translator,  as  proper  to  render  the  true 
sense  of  that  phrase  of  the  sdralastic  divine^ 
who  say,  that  the  Sacraments  produce  their  efr 
feet  opere  openUo.  The  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
ffmintAin  that  the  Sacraments  have  in  them- 
selves an  instrumental  and  iffideot  power,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  work  in  the  soul  (inde- 
pendently on  its  previous  preparatioQ  or  pro- 
pensities) a  disposition  to  reoaiye  the  difm 
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the  mind  at  the  time  they  are  administered' 
and  that  consequently  it  requires  but  little  pre- 
paration to  receive  them  to  edification  and  com- 
n>rt ;  nor  do  they  think  that  Ood  requires  a 
mind  adorned  with  inward  purity,  a  heart  ani- 
mated with  divine  love,  in  ord6r  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  ends  and  purposes  of  these  religious 
institutions.  And,  hence  it  is,  that  accordiag  to 
their  doctrine,  the  priests  are  empowered  to 
give  immediate  absolution  to  aU  sucn  as  confess 
their  transgressions  and  crimes,  and  afterwards 
to  admit  tliem  to  the  use  of  the  Sacraments. 
But  such  sentiments  are  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion by  all  those  of  the  Romish  communion  who 
have  the  progress  of  vital  and  practical  religion 
truly  at  heart.  These  look  upon  it  as  the  duty 
of  the  clergy  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  and 
assiduity  in  examining  the  characters,  tempers, 
and  actions  of  those  who  demand  absolution 
and  the  use  of  the  Sacraments  before  they  grant 
their  requests :  since,  in  their  sense  of  things, 
the  real  benefits  of  these  institutions  can  ex- 
tend to  those  only  whose  hearts  are  carefully 
Surged  from  the  corruptions  of  iniauity,  and 
lied  with  that  divine  love  that  castetn  out  fear. 
Hence  arose  that  famous  dispute  in  the  Clmrch 
of  Rotnf,  concerning  a  frequent  approach  to  the 
holy  communion^  which  was  carried  on  with 
such  warmth  in  the  last  century,  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  witli  Amauld*  at 
the  head  of  the  latter,  and  has  been  renewed 
in  our  times  by  the  Jesuit  Pichon,  who  thereby 
incurred  the  indignation  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  French  Bishops.!  The  frequent  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Suppej*  is  one  of  the  main  duties 
which  the  Jesuits  recommended  with  peculiar 
earnestness  to  those  who  are  under  their  spirit- 
ual direction,  representing  it  as  the  most  cer- 
tain and  infallible  method  of  appeasing  the 
Deity,  and  obtaining  from  him  the  entire  re- 
mission of  their  sins  and  transgressions.  This 
manner  of  proceeding  the  Jansenists  censure 
with  their  usual  severity ;  and  it  is  also  con- 
demned by  many  other  learned  and  pious  Doc- 
tors of  the  Romish  communion,  who  reject  that 
intrinsic  virtue  and  efficient  operation  that  is 
attributed  to  the  Sacraments,  and  wisely  main- 
tain that  the  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  can  be  profitable  to  those  only 
whose  mindH  are  prepared,  by  faith,  repentance, 
and  the  love  uf  God,  for  that  solenm  service. 

grace ;  and  this  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
opfM  operatum  of  the  Sacraments,  lliua,  ac- 
cording to  their  doctrine,  neither  knowledge, 
wisdom,  humility,  faith,  nor  devotion,  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments,  whose 
victonous  energy  nothing  but  a  mortal  sin  can 
resist.  See  Dr.  Courrayer's  Translation  of  Paul 
Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent»  tom.i, 
livr.  ii,  p.  428,  424,  edit.  Amsterdam. 

*  Amauld  published,  on  this  occasion,  his  fa- 
mous book  coDoemingthe  Practice  of  Oommu- 
nicatingFrequen%.  The  French  title  is,  *TV«ite 
de  la  f^uente  Commrniion.' 

t  See  JmitneU  UMkrtei,  Una,  ziii,  p.  148, 
torn.  XT,  p.  868p  torn,  zy,  p.  IM. 


First,  I  observe  upon  the  text  of  Moaheim. 
That  he  wholly  misrepresenta  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats ;  because  there  was  no  dis- 
pute such  as  he  repre-sents,  between  Catho- 
lics. Next :  the  Jesuits  hold  the  doctrine  of 
the  Councils  of  Florence  and  of  Trent,  which 
is  quite  different  from  that  here  attributed 
to  them :  so  that  the  entire  statement  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  intrinsic  virlue  and 
immediate  operation,  or  opus  operaium,  is  a 
tissue  of  untruth.  Again,  the  statement  of 
*4hose  of  the  Romish  Communion  who*^  are 
said  to  "have  the  progress  of  vital  and  prac- 
tical religion  truly  at  heart,''  corresponds  with 
the  doctrinal  chapters  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Fourthly,  The  dispnte  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Jansenists  did  not  arise  oiit  of  this 
question,  nor  rest  upon  this  ground.  Fifthly, 
The  Jansenists  were  not  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church:  they  held  many 
doctrinal  errors  for  which  they  were  con- 
demned. Sixthly,  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Catholics  concerning  the  mamier  in 
which  the  sacraments  produce  their  efftvt: 
for  it  is  an  article  of  faith,  that  they  produce 
it,  opere  operato. 

So  that  in  this  paragraph  Mosheim  has 
made  at  least  six  false  statements:  and  when 
his  powers  of  mind  and  means  of  infornuu 
tion  are  considered,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  one  of  them  was,  on  his  port, 
a  mistake. 

As  to  Maclaine's  notes:  He  most  outrage- 
ously misrepresents  the  Jesuits  and  the  Do- 
minicans. How  far  he  is  sustained  in  this 
misconduct  by  Courrayer  or  Paul  Sarpi,  I 
will  not  now  inquire.  The  original  treatises 
and  documents  are  open  under  my  eye ;  and 
neither  the  treachery  of  Courrayer  nor  the 
infidelity  of  father  Paul  can  change  ^e  re- 
cords which  convict  of  groat  error  the  com- 
piler of  the  notes.  The  work  of  father  Paul 
is  just  at  my  hand,  and  possibly  may  warrant 
Maclaine  in  stating  that  its  compiler  made 
this  false  statement  amongst  many  hundreds 
of  other  untruths.  But,  as  I  remarked,  the 
originals  are  before  me;  and  they  are  the 
best  evidence  of  their  own  meaning*; — and 
they  contradict  the  note.  I  care  not  then 
to  examine  father  Paul. 

I  have  now,  Rev.  Sir,  examined  your  state- 
ment of  what  you  deem  to  be  worthy  of 
censure  in  our  doctrine  conceminff  the  na- 
ture of  a  sacrament  In  my  next,  I  shall  tiy 
to  show,  that  if  you  believe  as  your  aennon 
teaches,  you  and  I  are  better  agreed  upon 
this  doctrine  than  you  iqipear  to  aospeet, 
and  you  will  perhaps  find,  that  in  eondann- 
ing  our  doctrine  of  opus  operahcm,  yoo  con- 
demn yourself. 

1  remain.  Rev.  Sir,  youn»        B.  C. 

Charlutam,  8,  C,  Jum  14, 1838. 
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To  the  EditoTB  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Miteellany. 

Gi;ntlemen, — ^I  was  not  aware  until  mj  last 
letter  had  been  sent  for  publication,  that  the 
R«v.  Dr.  Bachman  had  sailed  for  Europe. 

I  am  anxious  to  close  my  strictures  on  his 
Sermon  as  speedily  as  mj  other  occupations 
will  permit. 

As  the  greater  number  had  been  published 
during  his  dwelling  iif  Charleston,  and  as  I  par- 
ticipate in  the  feelmg  of  his  very  numerous  and 
respectable  friends  in  the  best  wishes  for  his 
safety,  his  health  and  happiness,  and  cherish 
the  hope  of  his  return  ere  long,  to  continue 
amongst  us,  1  can  perceive  no  reason  for  my 
changing  their  address,  nor  for  discontinuing 
their  publication. 

Should  any  one  of  his  friends  think  proper  to 
reply  to  me,  the  question  not  being  a  pcr^nal 
but  a  public  one,  it  is  competent  for  him  to  do 
so.  Should  no  one  el^e  unaertake  it,  my  letters 
will  be  placed  under  the  Doctor's  eye  at  his  re- 
turn, wlien  he  may  use  his  own  discretion. 
Yours,  Gentlemen,  very  truly,         B.  C. 

(Viarhston,  June  21,  1838. 


LETTER  XIL 
To  tJie  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D,  D.,  tj-c. 

Rev.  Sir, — I  have  shown  in  my  last  letter 
that  Roman  Catholics,  in  believing  that  the 
Sacraments  produce  their  effect,  ex  opere 
fmeraiOy  attribute  a)l  the  benefit  derived  from 
them  to  the  goodness,  the  mercy  and  the 
power  of  God,  and  not  to  the  power  or  vir- 
tue of  the  per%«on  who  administers,  nor  to 
that  of  the  person  who  receives  the  sacra- 
ment: yet  that  the  receiver  must,  if  an  adult, 
have  dispositions  such  as  Christ,  who  insti- 
tuted those  Sacraments,  requires ;  otherwise 
he  places  such  an  obstacle  to  the  jgraces  of 
the  Sacrament,  as  to  deprive  himself  of  its  be- 
nefit ;  and  by  profaning  a  holy  institution  of 
the  Redeemer,  seriously  offends  him.  These 
graces  are  derived  from  the  merits  of  Christ, 
who  established  the  Sacraments  as  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  enabling  us  to  partake  thereof 
and  thereby  to  profit  by  his  redemption.  It 
ifl  clear,  then,  that  in  the  view  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  Sacraments  confer  grace  ex 
apere  operatOt  the  whole  favor  is  attributable 
to  the  mercy  of  God  through  the  merits  of 
Christ.  They  do  not  then  attribute  to  them- 
aelves,  to  their  acts,  to  their  merits,  the  fruit  of 
the  Sacraments,  but  they  render  acknowledg- 
ments to  him  who  is  their  institutor  and  our 
bene&ctor. 

Now  there  are  others  who  eay  that  the 
ffiBoes  are  obtained  not  m  the  maimer  which 
T  have  here  described,  not  opere  operato,  hut 
ex  opere  openmlis,  that  is,  by  reaaon  of  the  act 
<if  toe  reoeiver.  TKp^  persons  say  that  the 
chief^  if  not  the  only  benefit  of  the  &ienunent, 
conaittt  m  ita  being  an  exciting  eaue  or  oc- 


casion which  moves  us  to  dispositions,  by 
reason  of  which  dispositions  wo  obtain  the 
favor  of  God,  or  are  made  acceptable  to  him. 
,  Thus  they  say,  the  benefit  being  conferred 
by  reason  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  re- 
ceiver, to  whicli  he  is  excited  by  occasion  of 
the  Sacrament:  the  receiver  himself  works 
or  acts  in  producing  tliis  disposition,  and  in 
obtaining  that  grace  whicli  is  consequently 
received. 

Thus  it  is  by  his  own  act  he  is  benefited : 
he  acted,  and  therefore  God  bestowed  grace, 
this  favor  was  then  ex  opere  operanlis,  from 
the  work  of  the  agent,  which  agent  is  also 
the  person  benefited.  Thus,  this  is  not  Ca- 
tholic doctrine ;  and  Catholics  do  not  teach 
that  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  is  attributa- 
ble to  their  own  acts,  but  to  the  divine  in- 
stitution. 

Now,  Rev.  Sir,  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  charge  so  perpetually  brought  against 
Catholics  by  the  whole  host  of  Reformers, 
alleging  that  Catholics  destroy  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  claim  salvation  irom  their  own 
merits,  by  their  own  works,  because  of  their 
own  agency,  and  are  therefore  enemies  to  the 
GospcQ  bo  you  not  perceive  the  incompa- 
tibilitj^f  their  doctrine  that  grace  is  obtain- 
ed through  the-Soemments,  ex  opere  operato, 
that  is,  by  the  merits  and  through  the  insti- 
tutions of  Christ,  and  the  assertion  that  it  is 
produced  ex  opere  operanlis;  by  the  acts,  and 
because  of  the  acts  and  by  reason  of  the 
exertion  of  the  person  who  receives  the  Sa- 
crament ? 

It  would,  Sir,  be  a  curious,  though  a  melan- 
choly exhibition,  iq  place  the  contradictions 
upon  this  subject,  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
you  call  Reformers,  side  by  side.  It  would 
De  a  still  more  melancholy  picture  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public  view,  their  palpable  false- 
hoods respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholus 
Church,  and  the  writings  of  approved  Catho- 
lic diyines  on  this  topic  ? 

Cardinal  BelUrmine,  in  his  work  of  Con- 
troversy, in  his  treatise  **Onthe  SacramenU 
in  General,'*  cav.  I.  *"  On  the Effectsqfthe  So- 
cramtnis"  Book  ii,  c  1,  has  the  following  il- 
lustration of  our  doctrine : 

^  We  may  find  an  example  in  nature.  If 
we  desire  to  bum  wood,  it  is  first  put  to  dry- 
fire  is  struck  from  a  flint;  it  is  applied  to  the 
wood;  thehuminff  foUows;  no  one  would 
say  that  the  immeoiate  cause  of  the  burning 
was  the  dryness  of  the  wood,  nor  tiie  striking 
fire  from  the  flint,  nor  the  application  of  the 
fire  to  the  wood ;  but  it  is  the  fire  itself  which 
cauiea  the  conflagration?  This  is  the  primanr 
cause,  and  the  mat  or  heating  therewith  la 
the  instrumental  cause.'' 

He  had  preyiously  laid  down  the  doctrine 
which  he  dasired  to  exemplify. 
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'^Many  things  concur  for  that  jastification 
which  is  produced  when  the  Sacraments  are 
received.  On  the  part  of  God,  his  will  to  use 
this  sensible  institution ;  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
his  passion ;  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  }\is 
power,  his  will,  his  probity;  on  the  part  of 
the  receiver,  his  will,  his  faith,  and  his  repent- 
ance; on  the  part  of  the  Sacrament,  the  ex- 
ternal act,  which  is  the  proper  application  of 

the  form  and  matter. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  will  of  Grod  which  uses  Ihe  Sacrament 
(as  its  instrument)  concurs  actively,  and  is 
uie  principal  cause.  The  passion  of  Christ 
concurs  and  is  the  meritorious  cause,  but  not 
the  effective ;  for  his  suffering  does  not  now 
exist,  but  has  passed  awav,  though  it  remains 
in  the  mind  of  God.,  'f  he  power  and  the 
will  of  the  minister  necessarily  concur,  but  are 
remote  causes,  because  they  are  required  for 
the  performance  of  ihe  act  itself.  The  pro- 
bity of  the  minister  is  in4eed  required,  that 
he  should  not  himself  be  guilty  of  sin  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  the  receiver  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Sacrament,  but  only  beneficial  in  the 
way  of  prayer  or  of  example.  The^U,  the 
faith,  and  the  repentance,  are  necessRly  re- 
quired in  the  adult  recipient.,  as  dispositions, 
on  the  part  of  the  subject;  but  not  as  active 
causes,  for  it  is  not  faith  and  repentance 
which  produce  the  Sacramental  grace;  nei- 
ther do  they  produce  the  effect  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, but  they  remove  those  obstacles  which 
would  prevent  the  Sacraments  from  produc- 
ing their  effect.  Hence  in  children,  where  a 
disposition  is  not  required,  justification  takes 
place  without  them." 

Thus  the  effect  flows  from  the  institution, 
the  power  and  the  will  of  God,  who  freely 
chose  this  mode  out  of  many  others  from 
which  he  was  free  to  select. 

'Die  Catholic  is  always  taught  to  look  to 
the  power  and  the  will  of  God,  producing 
the  spiritual  effects  by  the  instrumental  agency 
of  a  man  whom  he  appointed  to  be  his  min- 
ister, and  by  reason  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
Jesus,  through  whose  redemption  only,  we 
are  made  partakers  of  every  blessing.  No- 
thing can  then  be  more  unfair  than  the  manner 
in  which  Calvin  states  the  (question,  (Inst  b. 
iv,  c.  xiv,  5 17,)  "  The  question  is  only  whe- 
ther God,  as  &ey  say,  works  by  his  own  pro- 
per and  intrinsic  power,  or  whether  he  re- 
signs his  place  to  external  sjrmbols."  There 
is  no  such  question,  at  least  so  far  as  Catho- 
lics are  concerned ;  because  they  teach  that 
God  himself  works  by  means  or  those  sym- 
bols, because  he  thus  freely  instituted  them 
for  that  purpose ;  and  the  symbols,  without 
his  power,  would  be  valueless. 

A  little  previously,  Q  14,)  Calvin 


^  He  who  derives  the  cause  of  justice  from 
the  Sacraments,  brings  down  by  his  super- 
stition the  miserable  minds  of  men  to  that 
earth  to  which  they  are  too  much  of  their 
own  nature  inclined ;  so  that  he  would  rather 
adhere  to  the  contemplation  of  a  corporeal 
thing  than  rest  in  God."  Many  similar  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  found  in  Luther. 

Yet  Luther  sometimos  writes  like  a  Catho- 
lie.  In  liis  book  ^  On  the  Captivity  of  Bo- 
byloTi,^  writing  on  baptism,  he  says  of  Cath- 
olics, ^*  Many  thought  that  there  was  some 
hidden  spiritual  virtue  in  the  word  and  in  the 
water  which  wrought  the  grace  of  Christ  in 
the  soul  of  the  recipients.  Others,  contnu 
dieting  them,  stated  that  there  was  no  virtue 
in  the  Sacraments,  but  that  the  grace  is  be^ 
stowed  by  God  only,  because  by  covenant  he 
is  present  at  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments which  he  instituted ;  but  all  agree  in 
this,  that  the  Sacraments  are  efficacious  signs 
of  grace." 

Here  we  have  Calvin  asserting  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  external  symbol  draws 
off  the  mind  from  God,  and  Luther  tells  uh 
that  whilst  all  (Catholics)  acknowledge  them 
to  be  efficacious  signs  of  grace,  the  great 
portion  of  them  (he  ought  to  have  written  aif) 
look  to  God  only  as  the  author  of  that  grace. 

Luther,  in  his  book  ^  On  the  Captivity  cf 
BabyUm^  says  tliat  Papists  claim  to  have 
merit  in  receiving  a  Sacrament,  because  they 
thereby  fulfil  a  precept  and  exhibit  then-  £iith. 
Yet,  in  the  same  book,  in  the  chapter  on 
fiaptism,  in  which  he  made  that  very  asser- 
tion, he  says  that  "they  were  driven  to  attri- 
bute so  great  value  to  the  Sacraments  of  the 
New  Law,  as  to  assert  tliat  they  were  profit- 
able even  to  those  who  were  in  mortal  sin ; 
and  that  to  receive  them,  neither  faith  nor 
grace  was  nequired  by  the  Papists  T  "niis 
IS  not  only  contradicting  himself,  bat  grossly 
misrepresenting  us. 

Calvin,  (in  his  Instil  b.  iv,  c  xiv, }  26,) 
states  that  not  only  is  our  doctrine  of  t^nts 
operatum  false,  but  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament  That  it  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  merely  passive 
and  do  nothing,  and  consequently  have  no 
merit  Yet,  (in  his  Anlidoi,  Sess.  7,  Can.  8,) 
he  refutes  this  very  doctrine  of  opus  operatttm^ 
upon  the  principle  that  it  makes  the  efficacy 
01  Sacraments  to  depend  upon  human  merit ! 
In  the  same  work,  (Can,  6,)  he  states,  ^  If  it 
be  granted,  as  they  ask,  that  in  the  Sacra- 
ments grace  is  obtained,  opere  operator  the 
part  of  merit  is  separated  from  fitith,  bo  thai 
the  use  of  the  Sacrament  would  alone  soffiee 
for  salvation."  In  the  same,  (on  Can,  6,)  he 
writes  of  QB,  ^^  They  feicn  that  there  is  some 
magical  virtue  in  the  ^a::r::inont,  which  be- 
comes effieaoioos  without  Faith." 
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Not  only  are  those  statements  contradicto- 
ry, but  like  almost  all  the  assertions  of  the 
originators  of  the  Protestant  religion,  in  re- 
spect to  us — ^they  are  notorious  misrepre- 
sentations. Sometimes,  however;  the  noto- 
riety and  plainness  of  a  writing  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  misrepresent,  and  in  such 
cases  they  had  recourse  to  the  disreputable 
practice,  of  which  Kemnitz  furnishes  us  with 
the  following  sample.  In  his  Hxamin,  (par. 
ii,  cap.  de  opere  opereUo,)  he  says  that  some 
Catholics,  such  as  Gropper  and  Alphonsus, 
explained  the  doctrines  in  a  correct  and  or- 
thodox way,  but  that  they  differed  from  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  from  the  bulk  of  Cath- 
olic writers. 

**  Gropper  and  Alphonsus  pretended  that 
an  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  school  doc- 
tors, when  it  is  stated  that  as  the  meaning  of 
ex  opere  operato  they  taught,  that  the  Sacra- 
ments conferred  grace  on  the  recipient  who 
had  no  faith ;  but  they  say  that  these  writers 
only  meant  to  teach  by  this  phrase  that  the 
truth  (validity)  of  the  Sacraments  was  not 
to  be  derived  from  the  dignity  or  merit  of 
the  minister  who  was  acting,  but  from  the 
institution,  the  power  and  the  operation  of 
God,  who  is  their  author.    ***** 

"  But  if  the  adherents  to  the  Pope  mean 
only  this,  when  tliey  contend  for  opere  ope- 
rato; because  this  opinion  is  true,  there 
would  have  been  no  controversy.  But  all 
the  schoolmen  did  not  formerly  think  so — 
nor  do  the  adherents  of  the  Pope  have  this 
opinion  even  now,  themselves,  when  they 
contend  for  opus  operaium,  but  they  conceal 
and  nourish  and  ootrude  upon  the  church  a 
very  different  monster  under  those  exotic 
words." 

Thus^  at  all  times,  when  there  is  question 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  regarding 
w^hat  Catholics  really  believe,  it  has  been  axSi 
still  is  a  rule  which  our  adversaries,  with  a  mo- 
desty peculiar  to  themselves,  endeavor  to  en- 
force, that  we  must  not  say  what  we  believe, 
nor  explain  the  meanin£f  of  our  own  writers, 
but  we  must  quietly  idlow  those  of  whom 
we  complain  as  guilty  of  habitual  misrepre- 
sentation, to  explain  our  writers  and  to  make 
opinions  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  being  ridiculed  for  absurdities  which 
we  disclaim,  and  being  detested  for  blasphe- 
mies which  we  do  not  commit 

The  world  is  to  be  told  that  opus  opeMlum 
is  a  monster.  We  undertake  to  show  that  it 
has  neither  teeth  nor  claws,  and  is  quite  gen- 
tle, but  we  will  not  be  allowed  to  produce  it; 
our  opponents  have  procured  a  hyena,  which 
they  provoke  and  exhibit  under  the  barba^ 
rous  appellation  of  our  harmless  pet  We 
say  that  the  hyena  is  not  ours,  and  the  good 
promulgators  of  the  Gospel  truth  exclaim, — 


^  The  Romanists  are  ashamed  of  their  pro- 
perty, they  disavow  their  associates,  they  im- 
pose upon  you !  We  warn  you  to  beware 
of  them^onfide  in  us.  See  what  a  terrible 
brute  this  opus  ojperatum  is !  God  preserve 
you  from  it,  my  mends.  Prince  Mettemich 
has  sent  it  hither  to  devour  the  lambs,  yea, 
even  the  sheep  entrusted  to  our  care  T'  Shall 
I  ask,  ^  By  whom  have  they  been  committed 
to  your  charge?" 

You  tell  us,  Sir,  that  the  Sacraments  are 
not  only  marks  of  a  Christian  profession 
amongst  men,  but  something  more:  "they 
are  rather  signs  and  evidences  of  the  divine ' 
disposition  towards  us,  tendered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  and  confirming  the  faith  of 
those  who  use  them."  In  full  accordance 
with  this,  the  early  associates  of  Luth^  com- 
pare them  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  with 
this  sole  difference,  that  the  speaker  address- 
es the  ear,  the  minister  of  the  sacrament  ad- 
dresses the  eye,  the  object  of  both  is  the 
same,  viz.  **  to  excite  and  confirm  the-  faith 
of  those  who  use"  the  Sacrament  or  who 
hear  the  Sermon.  Thus,  the  being  present 
at  a  good  sermon,  was  equally,  perhaps  more 
beneficial,  than  receiving  the  Sacrament. 
Thus  Luther  wrote  in  1620,  (in  his  book  "  On 
the  Captivity  of  BahyUm^  chap,  cf  Baptism.) 

*' Baptism  justifies  no  person;  nor  doth  it 
profit  any  person;  but  faith  in  the  word  of  pro- 
mise, to  which  Baptism  Is  added,  for  this  is  what 
justifies." 

Again,  he  writes  in  the  same  chapter: 

"  The  same  Ood  who  now  saves  us  in  Baptism 
and  by  bread,  also  saved  Abel  by  sacrifice,  Noe 
by  the  ark,  Abraham  by  circumdsion,  and  all 
others  by  their  proper  signs." 

After  mentioning  a  variety  of  signs  in  the 
old  law,  which  he  calls  Sacraments,  and 
places  on  a  footing  of  equal  dignity  with 
those  of  the  new  law,  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  Sacraments  do  not  produce  any  be- 
neficial effect  Amongst  the  signs  of  the  old 
law  he  mentions  the  fieece  of  Gedeon,  {Judges^ 
vi,)  the  sacrifice  of  Manue,  {Ibid,  xvii,)  and 
the  sign  given  to  Achaz,  {Isaias^  viL)  After 
the  enumeration,  he  concludes : 

**  Our  signs  or  sacraments  and  those  of  the 
fiithers  have  annexed  to  them  the  word  of  pro- 
mise, which  excites  faith,  and  which  can  be  ful- 
filled by  no  other  work;  therefore  they  are 
signs  or  sacraments  of  justification,  because  they 
are  sacraments  of  justifpng  Faith,  and  not  of 
work :  whence  their  entire  efficacy  is  £aith  it- 
self not  work :  because  he  who  believes  fulfils 
them  even  though  he  should  work  nothing. 
»    »    #    #    #    If  or  gnu  it  ijQ  true  that  there 

is  in  the  Sacraments  any  efficacious  power  of 
justification,  or  that  they  are  efficacious  signs  of 
grace :  for  all  these  assertions  are  made  to  the 
loss  (injury)  {JQghvram)  of  fiuth." 
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In  the  next  year  he  wrote,  {Art.  1.) 

"  We  say  that  neither  the  Sacraments  of  the 
old  law,  nor  those  of  the  new ;  but  faith  alone 
justifies." 

In  the  year  1523,  we  find  in  his  book  against 
Cochlaeus, 

**  Nor  can  any  share  of  justification  be  attri- 
buted to  Baptism ;  for  otherwise,  if  in  any  way 
it  justified,  it  would  not  be  lawful  to  deny  that 
Baptism  without  faith  justified ;  but  when  it  is 
denied  to  that  (Baptism),  it  is  left  properly  to 
faith  only." 

Thus,  Sir,  it  is  qnite. plain,  that  from  the 
year  1620  to  1524,  Luther  attributed  to  the 
Sacraments  no  more  effect  than  would  be 
'  produced  by  a  Sermon,  viz.  the  exeiting  and 
confirming  of  faith,  and  consequently  that  the 
administration  of  a  Sacrament  to  a  person 
whose  faith  >could  not  thereby  be  excited  or 
confirmed,  would  be  as  egregious  a  piece  of 
folly  as  it  would  be  to  preach  to  a  person 
who  was  deaf  or  to  exhibit  a  picture  to  one 
who  was  blind ;  and  indeed  Melancthon,  in 
the  year  1530,  remarking  on  the  13th  article 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  in  the  Apol- 
ogy, compares  the  Sacrament  to  a  picture  of 
the  word — and  in  his  book  against  the  Ana- 
baptists, he  writes,  "  As  the  will  of  God  is 
■hown  in  the  word  or  promise,  so  is  it  shown 
in  the  Sacrament  as  in  a  painting.** 

It  is  true,  Rev.  Sir,  that  you  have  [said]  in 
your  parafi^raph  26,  that  Luther  was  alow  in 
laying  aaide  the  errors  in  which  he  had  been 
eaucated;  that  he  commenced  writing  and 
publishing  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  abuses 
of  the  Romish  Church ;  that  his  mind  was  for 
a  long  time  trammelled  by  the  education  of  a 
monastic  life.  I  at  least  intend  to  deal  as 
honestly  with  Luther  as  he  dealt  with  him- 
aelf.  You  state  that  ^  He  renounced  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  several  doctrines  which 
he  had  advocated  at  an  earlier  period.  In  an 
address,  written  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
he  says,  *  I  entreat  you  to  read  my  writings 
with  cool  consideration,  and  even  with  much 
pity.  I  wish  you  to  know  that  when  I  began 
the  afSur  of  indulgences,  I  was  a  monk,  and 
a  most  mad  papist  I  went  seriously  to  work, 
fts  one  who  had  a  horrible  dread  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  who,  from  his  inmost  soul, 
was  aniious  for  salvation.  You  will  find, 
therefore,  in  my  earlier  writings,  many  things 
of  which  I  do  not  now  approve.'  It  will, 
conseouently,  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  writ- 
iogA  of  Luther,  previous  to  1630,  some  things 
in  ikvor  of  errors,  which  he  afterwards  re- 
nounced, and  which  the  Church  to  which  he 
was  attached  subaequentljr  brought  nearer 
to  Sariptnre  tmth.  And  this  was  in  conform- 
ity to  his  djring  commands.  'Many  thii^fs,' 
said  he,  *  are  yet  to  be  made  better.  We  have 


only  made  the  beginning,  and  have  retained 
some  customs  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
weak  minds.  They  that  come  after  us  we 
hope  will  be  enabled,  by  the  spirit  of  God  to 
do  more.' " 

Now  upon  this  principle  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  as  he  advanced  in  his  Reformation, 
he  came  nearer  to  truth.  We  have  seen  his 
doctrine  respecting  the  effects  of  the  Sacra- 
ments previous  to  the  year  1630.  Lotus  see 
what  it  was  after  that  year. 

In  his  First  Homily  on  Baptism,  put  forth 
in  1635,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
part^  we  read: 

**  Baptism  was  instituted  for  the  purjMse  of 
serving  us,  of  being  profitable  to  us,  that  it  may 
bestow  upon  us  not  any  thing  carnal  or  bodily, 
but  eternal  grace,  eternal  cleanliness  and  holi- 
ness, eternal  life." 

This  looks  mightily  like  opus  operatum, 
and  a  contradiction  to  some  of  his  former 
writings.  His  Secotid  Homily  on  Baptism 
was  put  forth  five  years  after,  viz.  in  1640. 

^  Baptism  cannot  but  work  (operari)  that  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  videlicet,  regeneration, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ohoat    ♦    •    ♦ 

•  •  •  •  •  Baptism  hath  such  virtue 
and  energy,  that  a  man  who  was  conceived  and 
bom  in  sin  may  be  regenerated  before  God,  and 
that  he  who  was  before  condemned  to  death, 
may  now  become  the  son  of  Qod.  Who  can  be 
able  by  his  senses,  by  his  thoughts,  by  his  hn- 
man  understanding,  to  attain  and  to  perceive 
this  gloij  and  virtue  of  the  most  holy  Baptism  t 

•  •«•••  joim  desired  hv  these 
words  to  signify  that  Baptism  was  soeflScacioai 
and  of  such  virtue  that  it  could  wash  away  sins, 
drown  and  sufibcate  death,  and  heal  and  cleanse 
all  vices  and  filth." 

I  premised  that  I  would  adduce  Lutlier 
himself  as  vindicating  the  doctrine  of  opus 
operatumy  and  I  think  r  have  here  fulfilled  my 
promise.  I  did  not^  however,  engage  to  keep 
this  mighty  man  in  a  state  of  consistency ; 
for  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits 
of  his  character  is  self-contradiction.  You 
are  too  well  acquainted,  I  presume,  with  his 
famous  sermon  preached  m  the  Church  at 
Wittenberg,  after  he  had  come  out  from  Pat- 
mos,  to  doubt  his  recklessness  on  this  score. 
^'If  you  pretend  to  continue  doiuff  things 
by  these  common  deliberations,  I  will  unsay 
without  hesitation  all  that  I  have  written  or 
tau^^  I  will  make  my  recantation,  and 
leave  you.  Remember,  I  have  said  it,  and 
after  all,  what  harm  will  the  Popish  Mass  do 
your  This  was  indeed  written  before  1530. 
But  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  for 
the  efllcacy  ei  the  Sacraments  were  written 
in  1636  and  1640. 

The  article  ix  of  the  Confession  of  Aim- 
burg  states  ''that  little  children  ought  to  be 
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baptized;  that  ^ptism  is  necessary  for  their 
salvation ;  and  that  by  this  Sacrament,  they 
are  made  the  children  of  God."  Let  us  for 
a  moment  suppose,  what  the  context  will  not 
allow,  that  the  former  passafea  from  the 
Homilies  on  Baptism,  mean  omy,  that  Bap- 
tism excites  or  creates  Faith,  and  that  Faith 
produces  all  those  fine  effects,  and  therefore 
that  they  are  produced  not  by  baptism  mere- 
ly, but  by  Faith,  which  is  its  consequence. 
The  context,  I  repeat,  would  not  warrant 
this  effort  at  creating  a  consistency  in  his 
teaching.  Yet  suppose  it  did.  We  now  have 
a  subject  incapable  of  Faith,  viz.  a  little  child. 
Yet  this  little  child,  we  are  told,  ought  to  be 
baptized!  For  what  purpose?  Because,  says 
the  article,  *^  baptism  is  necessary  for  its  salva- 
tion." If  the  child  is  not  saved  without  Bap- 
tism, it  must  be  because  of  sin ;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  sin,  that  the  child  may  be 
saved.  It  is  necessary  for  its  salvation  that 
it  should  be  baptized.  Baptism,  then,  de- 
stroys sin,  which  was  the  only  obstacle  to  its 
salvation.  But  how  does  baptism  produce 
this  destruction  ?  By  exciting  in  the  little 
child  a  justifying  faith!  Certainly  not;  be- 
cause the  child  is  incapable  of  having  it« 
fiuth  excited — as  incapable  as  a  deaf  man  is 
of  hearing  the  word,  as  incapable  as  a  blind 
man  is  of  seeing  a  mcture.  Yet  the  Baptism 
destroys  sin  by  making  the  child  partaker  of 
the  merits  of  Christ,  which  merits  blot  out 
the  luukUwriting  of  sin  and  death,  and  this  is 
a  consequence  of  the  will  and  power  of  God, 
of  the  merits  and  institution  of  Christ,  of  the 
ministerial  act  of  him  who  administers  the 
Sacrament  Thus  the  Sacrament  necessarily 
produces  its  effect  ex  opere  operatOy  on  the 
principle  that  is  expressed  m  the  sixth  arti- 
cle of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  ''Bap- 
tism is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  little 
children."  **  By  uiis  Sacrament  they  are  made 
children  of  God."  Now,  the  Confession  of 
Auffsbur^  gave  this  principle  its  fullest  force 
in  declanng  its  condemnation  off  the  Ana^ 
baptists,  for  ^  asserting  that  children  may  be 
saved  without  baptism,  and  out  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ*^  (ArL  ix,  p.  12.) 

Amongst  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
Lutheran  writers  at  a  later  period  Kemnitz 
may  be  placed.  After  quoting  a  number  of 
Scriptuial  passaffes  against  the  Anabaptists 
to  snow  the  eflfeacy  of  the  sacraments,  he 
writes,  {Exam.  p.  98,  in  part  2,) 

"Here  are  most  plain  testimonies  which  at- 
tribute efficacy  to  the  sacraments,  and  which 
explun  what  it  is :  neither  are  they  to  be  per- 
verted bj  tropes  from  that  simple  and  genuine 
nv»»"»"g  which  the  true  and  proper  force  of 
the  words  gives :  and  thus  did  the  ancients 
understand  these  testimonies,  simply  as  they 
sound  to  the  ear." 


How  excellent  a  rule !  But  how  litUe  ob- 
served by  those  who  lay  it  down  to  confute 
the  Anabaptists,  and  deny  its  force  when  it 
is  used  against  themselves  by  the  Catholic  !^ 
The  same  writer  goes  on  in  p.  101 : 

**  Hie  sacraments  are  instrumental  causes,  so 
that  by  those  means  or  organs,  the  Father  wills 
to  exhibit,  to  give  and  to  apply  his  grace ;  the 
Son  wills  to  oommunicate  his  merit  to  the  be- 
lievers ;  the  Holy  Ghost  to  exerdse  his  efficacy 
to  salvation  unto  every  believer." 

The  language  is  precisely  such  as  a  Catho- 
lic would  use  to  show  how,  by  means  of  the 
sacrament,  God  produces  the  sanctifying  ef- 
fects ex  opere  operato. 

I  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the 
passages  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  which  the 
foun£tions  of  this  doctrine  may  be  s^n : — 
viz.  That  in  a  properly  disposed  subject,  God 
communicates  his  grace  in  virtue  of  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  sacraments,  by  virtue  of  his 
own  institution,  producing  at  once  by  his 
own  power  the  effect  for  which  the  sacra- 
ment was  intended,  that  is,  ex  opere  operato, 
and  not  by  merely  exciting  in  the  recipient  a 
faith  or  conlideiice  by  the  exercise  of  which 
&ith  the  individual  is  justified,  that  is,  cor 
opere  operantis. 

In  Matthew  iii,  2,  John  says,  **  I  indeed 
baptize  you  in  water  unto  penance."  That 
is,  I  perform  a  ceremony  which  will  excite 
you  to  do  penance, — opus  operantis.  **  He 
shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire."  His  baptism  will  pour  into  yon 
the  author  of  Grace  and  the  nre  of  Charity — 
opus  operatwn.  (Marki^S.)  <'Ih&vebaptued 
you  with  water:  but  he  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  other  Evange- 
lists have  similar  testimony. 

{Mark  xvi,  16.)  *"  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved."  The  adult  who  la 
capable  of  belief  will  not  be  saved  by  his 
faith  or  belief,  but  by  the  sacrament  which 
he  subsequently  receives.  (Jo^n  iii,  6.)  **  Un- 
less a  man  be  bom  again  of  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom  of  God."  Here  we  have  the  extendi 
sign  of  water  and  tiie  internal  accompanying 
Grace,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  effiMst,  enter- 
ing the  kmgdom  of  God. 

(AcU  ii,  §8.)  **  Do  penance  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  tne  remission  of  your  sins:  and  yon  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost**  Here 
is  the  removal  of  the  obstacles,  *"  Do  pen- 
ance," or  as  yon  translate  it,  "^  Repent,"  the 
leceiving  of  the  sacrament,  *"  Be  baptized," 
the  object  **  for  the  remission  of  your  ems  :* 
the  effect,  **you  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost" 

(AcU  xxii,  16.)  <'Riae  np,andbebi^tiMd, 
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and  wash  away  thy  sins."  Yet  we  read  that 
previous  to  this,  Saul  prayed,  (is,  11,)  and 
was  called  to  be  a  yessel  of  election  (15.) 
But  Ananias  was  sent  to  baptize  him,  to 
wash  away  his  sins,  and  that  he  might  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  (ix,  17.)  Yet  he 
had  faith  for  he  belieyed,  he  prayed  and  was 
three  days  fasting,  (ix,  9.)  Still  his  sins 
were  to  be  washed  away  by  baptism. 

(ActSy  viii,  17.)  **  Then  they  laid  their  hands 
upon  them;  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Griiost  18.  And  when  Simon  saw  that  by 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them 
money.  19.  Saying:  Give  me  also  this 
power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  shall  lay  hands, 
he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here  is  a 
power,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  an  exter- 
nal rite,  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  author 
of  Graeei  in  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation, 
to  the  properly  disposed  persons  who  had 
been  baptized. 

(2  Tim,  i,  6.)  "•  I  admonish  thee,  that  thou 
stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by 
the  imposition  of  my  hands.'^  By  the  exter- 
nal rite  of  ordination  the  grace  of  God  was 
given  to  him. 

I  could  multiply  quotations,  but  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose.  The  few  passages  referred 
to,  suffice  to  exhibit  the  Scriptural  ground  on 
which  our  teaching  rests, — and  could  it  tend 
to  any  useful  purpose,  I  could  adduce  the 
testimony  of  early  councils,  and  of  the  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
portions  of  the  Church,  from  Justin  Martyr, 
who  stated  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  in 
his  apology  **■  that  we  obtain  in  water  the 
forgiveness  of  our  previous  sins,*^  and  from 
Tertullian,  who  recites  the  spiritual  effects 
of  several  of  the  sacraments  as  produced  by 
the  performance  of  the  external  rite,-— down 
to  the  very  day  when  the  contradictory  doc- 
trine was  Droached  by  Lutlier  in  his  work, 
''On  the  Babylonish  Captimly,"*  in  1520. 

I  am  aware  of  the  supercilious  air  with 
which  several  Protestant  writers  affect  mighty 
wisdom  in  rising  above  the  vulgar  prejudices, 
as  they  say,  or  an  ignorant  age,  when  men 
imagined  religion  was  a  sort  of  magic,  and 
that  the  insensible  elements  were  to  obey 
the  command  ridiculously  given  to  them  by 
men  who  addressed  them  as  if  they  had 
sense  and  understanding  and  power  of  action. 
But,  Sir,  there  is  a  semblance  of  wisdom 
which  is  destructive! — What  would  tiiose 
men  say  to  the  sacred  record  ?  (Josue,  x,  12.) 
**  Then  Josue  spoke  to  the  Lord,  in  the  day 
that  he  delivered  the  Ammorhites  in  the  sight 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  said  before 
ihem :  Move  not,  O  Sun,  toward  Gabaon,  nor 


thou,  O  Moon,  toward  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 
13.  And  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  stood  still," 
&c. 

Shall  I  tear  this  passage  from  the  sacred 
volume  ?  If  I  do,  why  shall  not  one  and 
another,  and  anotiier  tear  away  other  pas- 
sages upon  the  same  principle  1  What  then 
becomes  of  the  Book  ?  Sir,  we  must  give 
up  the  Bible,  or  we  must  believe  that  it  is 
not  folly  to  show  the  power  of  God  in 
using  the  materials  of  the  natural  world  for 
his  own  supernatural  purposes,  and  that  this 
may  be  done  even  by  an  appeal  or  an  address 
to  an  insensible  element  The  Saviour  him- 
self declares  it  (MalL  XYU,  19,)  "If  you 
have  faith,  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  you 
shall  say  to  this  mountain;  Remove  from 
hence  to  yonder  place ;  and  it  shall  remove.^' 
The  Lord  himself  commanded  the  winds  and 
the  waves,  {MalL  viii,  26,)  and  they  obeyed 
him.  Not  only  did  the  Saviour  address  the 
dead,  (Ltike,  vii,  14,  John,  xi,  43,)  but  in  this 
he  was  imitated  by  St  Peter,  (Acts^  ix,  40,) 
and  with  a  like  result 

The  sacraments  produce  their  effects  not 
according  to  the  caprice  of  man,  but  by  the 
institution  of  God,  and  this  is  an  unvarying 
ordinance.  They  produce  their  effects  by 
the  power  of  God,  but  by  man's  ministeriid 
agency,  solely  because  it  was  so  regulated 
by  the  Saviour.  They  produce  their  effects, 
by  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  by 
ceremonial  observance,  because  Christ  estab- 
lished this  as  the  mode.  Their  value  does 
not  depend  upon  the  worth  or  virtue  of  the 
minister,  because  it  is  not  of  his  merits,  but 
of  those  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  recipient 
partakes.  Their  validity,  however,  does  de- 
pend upon  the  ministerial  character  of  him 
who  administers ;  because  the  effect  can  be 
produced  only  by  observing  the  ordinance  of 
Christ,  and  no  one  can  validly  confer  the 
benefit  but  he  to  whom  Christ  has  committed 
the  power. 

The  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  good 
disposition  of  the  recipient,  though  it  wiU  not 
bo  produced  in  one  who  is  not  properly 
disposed.  Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  it  is  produced  by 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  ex  opere 
operatOy  and  not  by  the  agency  of  the  reci- 
pient, or  ex  opere  operantis.  if  it  be  not  so 
produced  by  oaptism  in  a  little  child,  how  is 
it  produced  ?  Your  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
Luther,  and  your  principal  writers  teach  con- 
tradictions upon  the  subject  The  Catholic 
Church  has  always  taught  her  present  doc- 
trine, and  will  continue  always  so  to  teach ! 
I  remain,  R^v.  Sir, 

Yours,  B.  C. 

Charleslonj  S.  C,  June  21, 1838. 
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LETTER  XIIL 
To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  <f«. 

Rev.  SoLi — ^I  have  now  shown  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic 
Church,  the  unworthy  receivers  of  a  sacra- 
ment, not  only  do  not  partake  of  salvation, 
but  do  commit  a  sacrileg^ ;  and  that  they  who 
partake  of  those  sacr^  institutions  of  the 
Saviour  with  proper  dispositions,  do,  there- 
in, by  the  power  and  mercy  of  God  and  by 
the  ministiy  of  the  Church,  certainly  obtain 
the  graces  and  blessings  which  the  Saviour 
attached  thereto.  I  have  further  shown,  that 
according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  the  ^ce 
.  thus  acquired  may  be  lost  by  the  criminali- 
ty or  by  the  negUgence  of  the  person  who 
received  the  favor,— «nd  hence  that  your  42d 
paragraph  was  altogether  based  upon  a  mis- 
take. I  have  too  much  resjpect  for  you,  to 
suppose  that  it  was  a  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion. I  have  farther  shown  you,  that  if  the 
Sacraments  be,  as  you  admit  they  are,  ^  means 
of  grace,'*  their  effects  must  be  produced 
by  their  o>vn  immediate  instrumentality  as 
"  means*'  instituted  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Saviour,  and  this  is  what  Catholic  divines  un- 
derstand by  opus  oferaiuin.  And  I  have 
shown  you  that  subsequently  to  the  year 
1530,  Luther  and  several  other  eminent  teach- 
ers of  y^ur  society,  wrote  and  spoke  as  strong- 
ly in  support  of  this  doctrine  as  Catholics  do. 
I  now  nirther  observe  upon  your  43rd  para> 
graph,  that  you  would  therein  appear  not  to 
condemn  the  doctrine  yourself,  because  you 
do  not  simply  assert  that  **  your  churches" 
**  condemn  those  who  maintain  that  the  Sa- 
craments produce  justification  in  their  reci- 
pients as  matters  of  course  (exopereoperato),^ 
out  you  give  as  a  portion  of  the. same  sen- 
tence the  following  passage—^  and  who  do 
not  teach  that  £uth  is  necessary  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  to  the  remission  of 
sins."  Now,  Sir,  this  quotation  which  you 
adopt  from  Schmucher,  leaves  uncensured, 
the  doctrine  *^  that  the  Sacraments  produce 
jusUfieation  in  their  recipients  as  matters  of 
course,  if  those  recipients  have  fiiith  at  the 
time  of  receiving  them.** — ^And  the  Catholic 
Church  holds,  as  doctrine  that  passage  of  St. 
Paul,  (Heb,  xi,  6,)  "  Without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God.  For  he  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him."  They 
also  hold,  as  doctrine,  that  no  one  can  be 
justified  to  the  remission  of  sins,  without 
pleasing  God.  Thus  your  43d  paragraph,  if  in 
regular  theological  meaning,  it  was  intended 
to  assert  that  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which  you 
identify  with  that  of  Hinkel,  was  condemned 
even  bv  your  Churches,  is  also  baaed  upon  a 
palpable  mistake^ — because  both  clauses  of 
your  senten^  must  be  isken  as  a  whole,  for 


they  are  united  by  the  conjunctive  participle 
andi — wherefore  the  condemnation  attaches 
only  to  those  who  hold  both  clauses  con- 
junctively, which  neither  Catholics  nor  Hink- 
elites  do.  Neither  do  I  understand  clearly 
what  your  own  teaching  is,  nor  can  I  deter- 
mine that  of  your  society,  nor  of  your  eminent 
writers  upon  this  subject,  because  I  find  them 
teaching  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  ano- 
ther way.  In  fact,  Sir,  they  are  as  vague,  as 
indefinite,  and  as  unstable  [in]  teaching  the 
nature  of  the  Sacraments  as  they  are  [in] 
teaching  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist 

You  have  undertaken.  Sir,  (in  parag,  13,) 
**  to  show  from  that  holy  volume  to  which 
Luther,  Melancthon  and  the  learned  and  pious 
Reformers  ever  resorted  for  light  and  know- 
ledge, that  their  (the  Hinkelites')  doctrines 
are  unscriptural,  and  that  the  sentiments  they 
promulgate  are  not  contained  in  the  articles 
of  the  church  or  in  the  w^ritings  of  the  Re- 
formers." **  We  wish  to  convince  them  and 
all  others,  that  there  is  an  evident  act  of  in- 
justice in  advocating  sen^ments  as  coming 
from  the  Reformers  which  are  directly  op- 
posed throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
writings." 

Now,  Sir,  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
doctrine  that  the  Sacraments  produce  imme- 
diately, of  their  own  nature,  under  the  pro- 
per circumstances,  the  spiritual  effects  for 
which  they  were  instituted  by  Christ,  viz., 
conveying  his  grace  to  our  souls, — ^have  been 
examined  by  me  in  such  a  way,  as  I  think 
shows :  first,  that  neither  of  them  is  unscrip- 
tural ;  and  ^so  to  show :  secondly,  that  the 
sentiments  which  you  appear  to  condemn, 
are  contained  in  the  authoritative  writings  of 
several  of  your  public  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies r  and  are  in  the  third  place  sustained  in 
the  writings  of  many  of  those  gentlemen 
whom  you  call  Reformers.  I  apprehend,  Sir, 
thatyou  have,  unintentionally  I  presume,  done 
more  injustice  to  the  Catholics  and*  to  the 
Hinkelites  than  these  latter  have  done  to  you, 
by  your  stating  that  they  taught,  **  That  in 
partaking  of  the  Sacraments  we  become  en- 
titled to  salvation," — and  **  that  faith  is  not 
necessary,  in  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments, 
to  the  remission  of  sins." 

I  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  your 
paragraphs  14, 16,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20<— 
and  f  prefer  inserting  them  here,  in  full,  that 
they  Huiy  be  more  directly  under  the  eye  of 
the  reader. 

14.  "Ist.  Then  let  us  inquire  whether  the  Holy 
Scriptures  any  where  inculcate  the  belief  that 
baptism  is  reeeneratioD. 

**'We  will  mnst  endeavor  to  explain  those  paa- 
sages  of  Scripture  that  are  usually  urged  in  £1- 
vor  of  this  doctrine. — In  a  conversatiott  with 
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Nicodemufl,  (i/bAn,  Sd  chapter)  our  Saviour  in- 
structs him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  birth,  or 
regeneration.  In  the  Srd  Terse  he  says  *  except 
a  man  be  bom  againhe  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  The  meaning  in  the  original  is,  ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  from  above.  Every  man 
must  have  two  births,  one  from  the  earth  which 
enables  him  to  see  the  light,  and  experience  the 
enjojments  of  this  world,  and  one  firom  above, 
which  fits  him  for  the  kingdom  of  glory  hereaf- 
ter. Nicodemus  could  not  comprehend  how  a 
man  could  be  bom  when  he  was  old.  Our  Lord 
then  reiterates  his  first  declaration  with  an  ad- 
dition,-—'Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and 
the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.* 
When  men  became  converted  to  the  Christian 
religion  thej  were  admitted  bv  water  baptism 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
But  the  water  which  was  used  was  onlj  an  em- 
blem  of  the  Holy  Spirit.-— This  baptism  admit- 
ted them  into  the  visible  kingdom  of  Gkxl — into 
the  family  of  believers.  Something  more  was 
nece^ary,  and  our  Saviour  taught  Nicodemus, 
that  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  invisible 
kingdom  of  God  he  must  be  bom  of  the  Spirit 
— ^his  heart  must  be  converted  to  God  by  the 
divine  influences  from  above.  If  b&ptism  alone 
was  regeneration  why  does  the  Saviour  lay  such 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  as  effect- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  In  the  16th  chapter 
of  Mark,  after  our  Lord  had  given  his  commis- 
sion to  his  Apostles,  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  ffospel  to  every  creature,  he  tells 
them,  *  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned.'  *He  that  believeth'-^that  accepts 
this  Gospel  as  a  revelation  firom  God — 'and  is 
baptized  — that  is,  makes  an  open  profession  of 
it  in  the  way  which  God  has  instituted,  hv  bap- 
tism—' shall  be  saved ;'— *  but  he  tliat  beheveui 
not' — ^that  is,  he  that  yields  no  faith  or  obe- 
dience to  this  Gospel,  (and  here  no  reference  is 
made  to  baptisni)-^' shall  be  damned' — ^be- 
cause he  relects  the  Gk>spel,  the  only  provision 
that  ooidd  be  eflfoctual  in  saving  his  souL  The 
following  passage  contained  in  Paulas  Epistle  to 
Titos,  Srd  duster,  6th  verse,  has  also  been 
brought  forward  as  evidence  in  favor  of  their 
doetrme.  '  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us 
by  the  washing  of  regenaratiiMi,  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Ho^  Ghost'  If  these  words  have 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  they  can 
^only  mean  that  baptism  which  Christ  has  es- 
tablished in  his  Church,  is  symbolical  of  that 
chapge  of  the  heart  which  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation.— Thus  far,  therefore,  we  fiind  notlunff  in 
the  holy  Scriptures  that  can  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving so  dangerous  a  doctrine." 

16.  **  But  let  us  inquire  in  what  manner  were 
men  under  the  Gtoepel  dispensation  converted 
to  God.  When  the  Apoatles  received  their 
cgmimswion,  they  were  commanded  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  baptism  was 
to  be  an  evideoiDe  of  their  faith,  ana  not  fiuth 
the  result  of  baptism.  They  preached  first  re- 
pentance and  fittth,  and  then  enjoined  the  duty 


of  baptism.  We  road  that  Lydia  was  baptized, 
but  not  until  the  Lord  had  opened  her  heart 
The  Jailer  was  baptized  in  consequence  of  his 
faith.  Paul  was  not  baptized  until  after  he  had 
been  converted  in  a  miraculous  manner.  And 
when  the  Eunuch  said  to  Philip,  see  here  is 
water,  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized, 
Philip  replied,  if  thou  believest  with  all  thy 
heart  thou  mayest" 

16.  ''If  the  doctrine  was  true  that  baptism 
is  regeneration,  then  all  Uiose  vast  horcTes  of 
Indian  captives  that  were  driven  to  the  baptis- 
mal font  by  Cortes,  Pizarro,  and  their  infismous 
hosts  of  plunderers,  who  held  over  them  the 
sword  in  one  hand  'and  the  cross  in  the  other, 
must  have  been  suddenly  converted  from  hea- 
thenism to  the  true  faith,  and  been  fitted  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  world  has  been 
unjust  in  censuring  them  for  crimes,  which,  how- 
ever great  may  have  been  the  tortures  they  in- 
flicted on  their  fellow-men,  were  yet  the  instru- 
ments of  saving  their  souls." 

17.  "  Thus  St  we  have  only  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  persons  of  adults,  who  had^  been 
converted  and  baptized.  But  the  individuals 
who  have  adopted  these  unscriptural  senti- 
ments, are,  in  common  with  us,  advocates  of 
infant  baptism.  Among  the  Jews  the  prose- 
lytes from  heatheni«an  were  baptized  as  well  aa 
their  children,  and  in  the  New  Testament  we 
read  that  whole  famiUes  were  baptized ;  wit- 
ness those  of  the  Jailer  at  Philippi— of  Lydia 
and  Stephanus ;  and  we  are  no  wnere  told  that 
the  diildren  were  excluded.  A  v^Mt  majority 
of  the  Christian  world  has  acknowledged  a  be- 
lief in  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  and  our 
opponents  are  equally  strenuous  with  ourselves 
on  this  subject  If  baptism  is  regeneration, 
why  does  not  every  chud  baptized  in  infiincy, 
henceforth  walk  with  God,  and  lead  a  devoted, 
pious  life.  Now  is  this  the  fact  t  Have  we  not 
on  the  contrary  the  must  unquestionable  evi- 
dence, from  the  conduct  of  thousands  of  young 
persons,  that  their  hearts  are  yet  unchanged — 
that  they  are  stUl  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and 
in  the  bonds  of  iniquity." 

18.  "  We  have  now,  we  think,  conduaiyely 
shown,  that  this  doctrine  is  every  where  oj^mm- 
ed  by  the  letter  and  maaning  of  the  Scripture ; 
it  may,  however,  be  inquired,  is  it  not  counten- 
anced by  the  creed  of  our  Church,  firom  whence 
it  is  pretended  to  be  derived  f  Weanewer,  let  the 
language  ofour  confeesioo  speak  for  itaeLt  The 
following  is  the  whole  of  our  article  on  baptism.** 

19.  "'Concerning  baptism,  our  Chnrdies 
teach  that  it  is  a  necessair  ordinance,  that  it  is 
a  means  ofaraee,  and  ought  to  be  adininistered 
also  to  children,  who  are  thereby  dedicated  to 
God,  and  received  into  his  &yor.  ** 

20.  "  Here  then  it  is  jJainly  declared  that 
baptism  is  only  the  means  of  grace,  and  in  con- 
formity to  these  views,  our  Chnrdies  both  m 
Europe  and  America,  teach  no  other  doctrine, 
and  reel  themselves  authoriaed,  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  artides  of  fioth,  to  dedara  that 
baptioa  la  not  rsgeiMntiioo.* 
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I  must  begin  by  remarking  that  in  para- 
graph 22,  yon  state  that  the  doctrine  which 
you  here  combat  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  doctrine  is  stated  to  be  "  Baptism  is 
regeneration."  Now  Sir,  regeneration  means 
the  being  bom  again.  But  as  this  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  variety  of  ways,  it  is  better  that 
we  should  be  explicit  and  precise  in  Jhe 
meaning  of  our  subject.  In  paragraph  1 6, 
you  appear  to^  say  that  we  call  Baptism  re- 
generation, in  the  sense  that  by  the  mere  per- 
formance of  the  rite  upon  the  adult,  he  is 
suddenly  fitted  for  heaven,  whatever  his  dis- 
position may  be,  even  though  he  had  not 
faith.  This  is  in  keeping  with  your  assertion 
in  paragraph  42,  stating  that  we  teach  ^that 
in  partaking  of  the  Sacraments  we  become 
entitled  to  salvation."  Sir,  the  Catholic 
Church  teaches  no  such  doctrine.  Therefore 
if  I  am  to  understand  your  proposition  thus 
explained,  you  have  made  another  egregious 
mistake.  I  will  not  say  that  you  have  in- 
tentionally misrepresented  us,  for  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  you  have  been  honestly  led 
astray  by  your  own  Theologians,  who  scarce- 
ly ever  give  an  honest  representation  of  what 
we  teach.  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  find  a 
correct  exhibition  of  the  coiutems  of  a  Con- 
vent from  Maria  Monk,  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Slo- 
cum,  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brownlee,  of  New  York, 
as  I  would  to  obtain  a  correct  statement  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  from  one  of  your  Theolo- 
gians. I  have.  Sir,  read  probably  as  deeply 
as  yon  have,  the  works  or  the  great  defend- 
ers of  what  you  call  Reform,  and  I  am 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cfatholic  Church,  and  I  know  of  no  more 
mean  and  wicked  and  unprincipled  forgery : 
this,  Sir,  is  very  strong  language,  which  I  de- 
liberately use :  I  know  of  no  more  mean  and 
wicked  and  unprincipled  forgery,  than  the 
great  body  of  Protestant  Theoloffians  have 
committed^  in  misrepresenting  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Hence,  Sir,  I  am  by  no  means  aston« 
ished  at  the  palpable  ignorance  of  the  genu- 
ine doctrine  of  otir  Church,  which  manifestly 
pervades  the  great  body  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  who  &ady  thoee  works,  and  who 
rely  upon  their  authority. 

In  your  paragraph  14,  yon  say,  ^'The 
meamng  of  tne  origmal  Scripture  text  is,  ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  from  above."  Now,  Sir, 
yon  will  excuse  me  for  dissenting  from  you. 
The  word  in  Greek,  which  I  suppose  yon  call 
the  /original,  is  av*'b^sv.  This  word  has  se- 
veral meanings,  amongst  which  is  **firom 
above"  and  **  again,**  or  **  a  second  time.** — ^My 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  yon  are ;  first, 
the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  one  of  the  very 
oldest  Latin  translations,  made,  I  may  say,  at 
the  moment  almost  eo-eval  with  the  original. 


and  this  gives  me  denuo,  **  oeairT  or  ^  a  se- 
cond time^^ — secondly,  the  oj'riac  translates 
it  in  the  same  manner,  again ;  thfrdly,  the 
Arabic  translates  it  a  second  time.  Upon  the 
plain  principle  that  the  early  translatorfT  and 
the  great  body  of  Christians  in  the  first  ages, 
were  better  qualified  than  either  you  or  I 
can  now  pretend  to  be,  to  express  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  word,  I  should  rest  satisfied. 
But,  Sir,  the  very  answer  of  Nic*odemu8  in  the 
4th  verse,  shows  the  meaning.  ^  How  can 
a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  can  he  enter 
the  second  time  ^surepov  into  his  mother's 
womb,  and  be  bom  again  f 

Again,  Sir,  you  say,  **  But  the  water  which 
was  used  was  only  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  this  baptism  admitted  them  into  the 
visible  kingdom  of  God,  into  the  family  of 
believers."  If  he  was  admitted  into  the  fa- 
mily of  believers  in  a  proper  manner,  he  must 
be  a  believer, — if  a  believer,  he  must  have 
faith ;  and  according  to  you,  if  he  had  faith, 
he  was  justified.  Thus  he  must  have  been 
justified  either  before  or  at  baptism. 

The  Catholic  says,  that  without  fiiith  in 
the  adult,  the  Sacrament  will  not  produce  its 
efi^ts  of  sanctification  or  justification,  be- 
cause the  want  of  faith  is  an  obstacle  to  that 
grace. 

You  appear  by  your  explanation  of  the  above 
passage  of  St.  John  and  of  that  in  the  16th 
chapter  of  St.  Mark  to  consider  Baptism  not 
indeed  to  be  regeneration,  but  not  to  be  more 
tKan  a  mere  unessential  profession  of  belief, 
for  you  tell  us  that  no  reference  is  made  to 
want  of  Baptism  where  the  man  is  damned ; 
but  he  sufi^rs  this  penalty,  because  he  rejects 
the  Gospel,  the  only  provision  that  could  be 
effectual  in  saving  his  soul.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  you,  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
only  provision  for  salvation.  If  by  this  you 
mean,  ^that  the  only  way  in  which  a  person 
can  partake  of  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  is 
by  oDeying  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  you 
teach  Catholic  doctrine.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  an  authoritative  exhibition  of  what 
preparation  the  Catholic  Church  requires  in 
an  adult,  who  prepares  for  Baptism.  After 
haying  in  chapter  v,  of  the  sixth  Session  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  celebrated  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1647,  described  the  excitement  of 
the  sinner  by  God*s  holy  inspiration,  and  his 
correspondence  with  this  grace  by  his  deter- 
mination to  turn  to  God  and  his  prayer  for 
aid^ — ^the  council  phxjeeds  to  state  m 

OHAFTBS  VI. 

The  manner  of  preparoHfm. 
But  they  are  disposed  for  justification  itseU; 
whilst  ezated  hj  cUTine  ^race,  and  beinff  aided  . 
in  receiving  fiiith  by  heanng  (Rom.  t,)  they  are 
freely  moved  towards  Qod,  beliermg  those 
things  to  be  true  which  are  divinely  revealed 
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and  promised ;  and  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
impious  man  is  justified  by  Grod,  through  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus:  {Rom,  iii,  24,)  and  whilst  understanding 
thatihej  are  sinners,  b^  turning  themselves 
fipom  the  fear  of  divine  justice,  by  which  they 
are  usefully  sliaken  to  the  contemplation  of 
God's  mercy,  they  are  raised  to  hope  trusting 
that  God  will  be  merciful  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  they  begm  to  love  him  as  the  foun- 
tain of  all  justificatioa  (Paalm  xli,  1.)  And 
therefore  they  are  moved  against  their  sins 
with  a  sort  or  hatred  and  detestation,  that  is 
with  that  penance  which  should  be  done  before 
Baptism,  whilst  finally  they  propose  to  receive 
Baptism,  to  begin  a  new  hfe  and  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God.  Concerning  this  dis- 
position, it  is  written,  (ffeb.  z>,  6,)  that  he  that 
Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him :  and  (Matt,  iz, 
2 ;  Mark,  ii,)  Son  liave  confidence,  thy  sins  are 
foigiven  thee,  and  (i?cc/M.i,  27.)  ITie  fear  of  the 
Lord  driveth  out  sin,  and  (AcU  ii,  88.)  Do  pen- 
ance and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  your 
sins,  and  you  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Uoly 
Ghost:  and  (Matt,  xzviii,  19,  Mark  xvi,  16,) 
Going,  therefore,  teach  all  nations ;  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  tne  Sou 
and  of  the  Holy  GhdSt,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsover  I  commanded  you.  And 
(1  Kittgs\Uf  8,ii,  1.)  Prepare  your  hearts  imto 
the  Lord. 

When  you  calmly  examine  this  doctrinal 
declaration,  is  it  possible  you  could  deliber- 
ately assert,  that  Catholics  teach,  that  the 
mere  rite  of  Baptism  is  regeneration  ?  No 
Sir,  no  honest  and  intelligent  man  could  do 
so.  You  have  done  it,  not  I  believe  by  rea- 
son of  any  want  of  honesty,  nor  because  of 
any  lack  of  intelligence,  but  because  you  have 
never  studied  oUr  doctrines  in  their  proper 
place,  but  taken  upon  trust,  the  assertions  of 
your  first  founders  and  of  yotu*  divines,  whom 
vou  call  Reformers,  and  whom  I  decbre  to 
be,  in  this  instance,  void  of  all  honesty. 

The  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  the  means  or 
instrument  by  which  God  takes  away  sin  and 
sanctifies  the  soul  of  the  properly  dispos- 
i  ed  adult.  Thus,  though  it  be  not  regenera- 
tion, it  is  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration, — 
and  1  believe  you  will  find  in  the  passages  of 
Scripture  above  cited  and  in  many  others, 
sufiicient  warrant  for  this  belief. 

Now,  Sir,  there  was  no  sufilicient  motive  for 
mistranslating  the  word  ow"u6sv  to  find  a 
proof  against  us,  of  tlie  necessity  of  the  in- 
fluence from  above,  to  prepare  an  adult  for 
the  Sacrament  of  regeneration,  because  any 
man  who  would  deny  such  necessity  would, 
by  the  fiict,  cease  to  be  a  Cathohe.  The 
third  canon  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  is  in  the  following  words: 

If  any  one  shall  say,  that  a  man  is  able  to  be- 


lieve, to  hope,  to  love  or  to  be  penitent,  as  he 
ought,  so  that  the  grace  of  justificatioa  may  be 
bestowed  upon  him,  without  the  previous  inspi- ' 
ration  of  the*  Holy  Ghost  and  his  aid.  Let  mm 
be  Anathpma. 

Thus  Sir,  the  Catholic  Church  condemns  as 
a  heresy  that  which  your  teachers  impute  to 
her  as  a  doctrine;  and  she  anathematizes 
those  who  hold  that  which  you  charge  her 
with  teaching.  Is  there  any  reason  here.  Sir, 
for  the  application  of  the  10th  verse  of  that 
same  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  ? 
"  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel  and  knowest 
not  these  things  ?" 

I  have  nothing  then  to  say  to  your  15th 
paragraph,  but  that  it  leaves  the  Catholic  un- 
touched, and  that  a  mistake  concerning  doc- 
trine, which  it  contains,  will  not  be  easily  re- 
conciled with  either  your  19th  or  your  20th 
paragraphs. 

Your  16th  paragraph.  Sir,  is  so  pretty  a 
piece  of  rhetoric  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
spoil  it,  did  not  the  unsparine  sternness  of 
truth  and  justice  require  its  decomposition. 
In  the  first  place,  good  Sir,  you  ought  to  have 
better  ascertained  the  fiict  that  Cortes,  Pi- 
zarro  and  their  infamous  host  of  plunderers 
really  did  hold  swords  in  one  hand  and  cross- 
es in  the  other,  before  you  made  the  asser- 
tion. I  once  knew  the  Mayor  of  a  city,  who 
sent  a  dispatch,  assuring  the  government, 
that  he  was  in  such  ^read  of  an  invading 
army,  that  whilst  he  was  writing  the  commu- 
nication, he  had  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other !  I  am  aware.  Sir,  that 
Hume  and  Robertson,  and  other  philosophi- 
cal historians  furnished  models  for  pretty  sen- 
tences of  this  description.  But  I  can  assure 
you  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  hyperbole 
on  their  pages,  and  where  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  in  question,  they  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed one  whit  more  than  are  your  theologians. 
I  put  down  the  sword  and  cross-then  as  figu- 
rative. You  see,  I  am  not  alw^ays  an  enemy 
to  the  figurative  sense.  I  am  no  apologist 
for  the  barbarous  extirpators  of  the  Indians: 
but  recollect.  Sir,  that  there  are  some  senti- 
mental members,  even  to-day,  m  the  Evan- 
gelical  Churches  of  our  Union,  and  perhaps 
lir,  even  in  the  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  United  States,  who  weep  over  the 
wrongs  endured  by  our  red  brethren  in  Flori- 
da and  in  the  Cherokee  district,  and  who  de- 
nounce in  no  measured  terms,  the  barbarities 
of  Georgia  and  the  cruelty  of  the  infamous 
hosts  of  plunderers  who  are  aided  and  a})et- 
ted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Sir,  I  have  lamented  the  &te  of  the  Garrib,  I 
traversed  the  odoriferous  lands  where  once  he 
dwelt  in  peace  before  the  &ce  of  the  white 
man  was  seen  within  his  borders.  I  have 
read  the  description  of  the  injustice  and  cm- 
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elty  under  which  he  was  bowed  down  and  I 
wept  I  have  read  and  I  have  listened  to  the 
effusions  of  a  similar  description  by  our  own 
public  men  and  by  those  who  are  eminent 
as  statesmen  and  as  scholars  in  remote  na- 
tions, when  they  were  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  Indian  and  of  the  Negro!  'I  have  ob- 
served both,  and  I  have  learned  the  value  of 
the  effusion. 

These  descriptions  will  go  down  to  the 
children  of  future  generations :  and  before 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  it  will  be  pro- 
claimed and  generally  believed,  that  we  of 
this  age,  and  of  this  section  of  our  Union 
were  heartless  and  unjust.  Even  now  Sir, 
this  is  proclaimed  to  half  the  world,  and  by 
the  greater  portion  of  that  half  it  is  believed. 
You  and  I  know,  that  this  is  an  unfounded 
calumny, — ^yet  we  are  not  able  to  prevent  its 
transmission  to  other  days,  nor  its  belief  by 
generations  yet  fo  rise. 

Thus,  also,  Sir,  your  16th  paragraph  is  the 
production  of  mistake.  It  is  imagination,  a 
painting. 

The  Catholic  Church  confers  not  baptism 
upon  an  adult  against  his  will,  not  without 
his  consent,  nor  would  such  a  baptism  be  a 
sacrament.  Hence  from  the  beginning,  she 
prepared  those  who  sought  Baptism  by  the 
exercises  of  the  Catechumen,  in  order  to  cre- 
ate those  dispositions  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  describes.  It  was  often  discovered  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  that  persons 
feig  ned  a  desire  which  they  had  not,  and  in 
order  to  prove  and  to  prepare  them,  several 
councils  enacted  that  they  should  be  kept 
during  months  in  a  state  of  pr^aration,  until 
their  motive  could  be  detected  and  their  dis- 
positions be  ascertained.  And  it  is  indispen- 
sably required  in  every  case,  that  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  asked  "  Wilt  thou  be  baptized  V 
Children  answer  by  their  sponsors;  but 
adults  must  answer  also  for  themselves, — 
and  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  writing  upon  the 
subject  nearly  three  centuries  previous  to  the 
formation  of  a  Lutheran  Church,  gives  the 
following  reasons :  (3  par.  qu.  Ixvih,  Art  7,) 
First,  The  persons  who  come  for  baptism, 
are  by  the  ritual  required  to  ask  it  from  the 
Church,  ^ext,  by  baptism  we  die  to  the  old 
life  of  sin,  aid  begin  a  new  life  as  described 
in  Rom.  vi,  3,  4.    He  proceeds  to  say : 

"And  therefore  as  in  a  person  having  the  use 
of  free  will,  its  determination  is  required,  that 
he  should  die  to  his  old  life,  by  which  determi- 
nation he  repents  of  its  acts :  so  a  determina- 
tion is  required  by  which  he  would  intend  a 
newness  m  life,  and  the  beginniitf  thereof  is 
the  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  itseli" 

In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
(part  ii,  chap,  xl,)  three  thmgs  are  declared 
to  be  necessary  for  adults  in  order  to  be  bap- 


tized. 1.  The  will,  or  consent  2.  Faith,  for 
which  the  words  of  th^  Saviour  are  quoted 
(Mark^  xvi,  16)  and  3»  Repentance  or  pen- 
ance with  a  determination  not  to  sin  again. 

In  the  chapter  xxxviii,  the  catechism  states 
distinctly  the  reason  why  the  consent  or  will 
of  an  adult  is  necessary  for  baptism,  and  ree- 
fers not  only  to  the  passage  which  I  have 
quoted  from  St.  Thomas,  but  also  to  a  pas- 
sage of  St  Augustin  testifying  the  same. 
And  now  with  this  testimony  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  you  can  easily  perceive  what  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blunders  lies  covered  by  the 
pretty  figure  which  your  imagination  painted 
to  decorate  your  16th  paragraph. 

Your  17th  paragraph  assumes  the  truth  of 
an  opinion  which  we  condenm.  Upon  the 
assumption  that  grace  is  inamissible,  that  is, 
that  a  person  once  converted  to  God  can  nev- 
er  commit  sin  again,  you  argue  that  baptism 
gives  no  ffrace,  because  they  who  have  been 
baptized  do  subsequently  commit  sin.  Now 
Sir,  the  argument  is  of  no  weight  as  against 
us,  because  we  hold  that  grace  once  received 
may  be  lost,  that  a  person  may  be  justified 
by  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  Ml  off  from  that 
state  of  justification.  We  find  that  in  the 
nth  article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
the  Lutherans  of  that  day,  teach  "  that  they 
condemn  the  same  Anabaptists  who  deny 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  lost  after  man 
is  once  justified." 

Thus,  Sir,  the  principle  of  your  17th  para- 
gnmh  is  cut  away  from  you,  by  the  leaders 
and  founders  of  your  own  Church,  in  that 
very  document  in  which  you  say  "  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  Reformation,  were  clearly  de- 
fined." (par.  8.)  This  Sir,  is  not  the  place 
for  me  to  enter  upon  a  history  of  this  tenet 
and  of  the  disputes  and  contradictions 
amongst  the  Protestants  upon  the  subject ; 
even  among  those  who  professed  Calvinism, 
it  was  the  great  cause  of  serious  differences 
at  the  Synqd  of  Dort ; — and  although  Cal- 
vin deduced  it  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  Lutheran  principle  of  the  certainty 
which  a  man  has  of  his  justification,  still  the 
Lutiierans  denied  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
ference, and  it  continued  in  the  most  memo- 
rable disputes,  of  Lutherans  with  other  Pro- 
testants, to  be  as  firmly  denied  to  have  been 
revealed  by  God,  as  it  was  asserted  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Calvinists  to  be  an  origi- 
nal essential  article  of  that  revelation.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  find  this  Calviiiistic  te- 
net embraced  bv  the  President  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  destroy  in  reality,  the 
viilue  of  infant  baptism,  when  in  the  9th  ar- 
ticle of  the  Confeabion  of  Augsburg  the  Lu- 
therans declare  **  thai  baptism  is  necessary 
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to  salvation,  and  that  they  condemn  the  Ana^ 
baptists  who  assert  that  children  may  be 
saved  without  baptisiB,  and  out  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ"  Thus,  Sir,  if  your  17th 
paragraph  condemns  the  Hiukelite,  it  must 
also  condemn  the  whole  Luthenm  Society  in 
1530,  and  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
subsequently  thereto :  for  they  held  that  by 
Baptism  a  child  is  received  unto  God's  lavor, 
and  that  grace  may  be  lost 

Your  18th  paragraph  is  of  no  account 
Your  19th  states  as  the  doctrine  of  your 
churches,  1st,  that  Baptism  is  a  necessary  or- 
dinance, yet  in  par.  14  you  have  told  us,  that 
**  the  water  was  only  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  "  that  no  reftfrence  was  made  by  tlie 
Saviour  to  baptism" — where  he  declared  that 
the  unbeliever  shall  be  damned  **  that  baptism 
is  [only]  symbolical  of  that  change  of  the 
heart,  which  [change  of  the  heart]  is  necessa- 
ry to  salvation,"  of  course  the  symbol  is  not 
necessary. 

You  proceed  to  say  that  your  churches 
teach  that  it  is  ^a  means  of  ^race"  of  course 
the  means  procure  the  end,  then  baptism  pro- 
cures grace.  This,  Sir,  is  in  perfect  con- 
formity with  the  doctrine  of  its  necessity,  but 
which  necessity  it  would  appejir  from  your  par 
ra^phs  14  and  15,  you  do  not  admit,  for  be- 
sides what  we  have  seen  in  the  14  th,  you  say 
in  the  15th,  '*  baptism  was  to  be  an  evidence 
of  faith,"  which  faith,  according  to  you  in  par. 
14,  justified.  "He  that  believeth — that  ac- 
cepts this  Gospel  as  a  revelation  from  God" 
— farther  on  you  say,  the  receivuig  this  Gos- 
pel is  **■  the  only  provision  tliat  could  be  effec- 
tual in  saving  his  soul."  It  is  true,  that  you 
said  that  baptism  was  making  "  an  open  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  the  way  which  God  has 
instituted" 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  you  say,  that  the 
sentence  of  damnation  is  the  consequence  of 
yielding  no  fiuth  or  obedience  to  this  Gospel, 
and  **  without  any  reference  to  baptism." 
This  looks  very  tike  a  contradiction  of  the 
teaching  of  your  own  church,  that  baptism  is 
a  means  of  grace,  that  by  baptism  children 
are  not  only  dedicated  to  God,  but  are  there- 
by received  into  his  favor. 

Now,  Sir,  the  child  is  incapable  of  faith^ — 
the  child  is  incapable  of  belief,  the  child  is  in- 
capable of  accepting  the  Gospel,  or  a  revela^ 
tion  from  God :  the  child  is  incapable  of  mak- 
ing open  profession  of  that  belief  or  accept- 
mg  6f  the  Gospel.  If  baptism  then  is  only 
this  profession,  this  accepting — ^the  child  is 
altogether  incapable  thereof :  wherefore,  bap- 
tism, for  a  child,  so  far  from  being  ^a  neces- 
sary ordinance,"  would  be  an  useless  and  a 
delusive  superstition.  The  Anabaptist  would 
be  right  in  rejecting  it  Yet  the  Lutherans 
is  tb&  Ccofemoa  of  Augsburg  declare  **  that 


baptism  is  necessary  for  salvation;  and  that 
they  condemn  the  Anabaptists  who  assert  that 
children  may  be  saved  wittiout  baptism." — 
You  tell  us,  that  it  is  a  necessary  ordinance, 
that  it  is  a  means  of  grace,  tliat  it  ought  to  be 
administered  to  children,  that  by  it  they  are 
dedicated^to  God :  that  by  it  thf.y  are  received 
into  his  favor. 

Now,  Sir,  the  solution  of  the  contradic- 
tions is  tliis:  Concerning  what  Baptism  is, 
you  give  us  in  your  19th  paragraph  the  Lu- 
theran teaching  as  it  was  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years, — and  in  paragraph 
14,  you  have  adopted  the  Calvinistic  teach- 
ing which  contradicted  the  Lutheran, — and 
in  paragraph  20  you  blend  them  bolli ;  he- 
cause,  in  the  first  part  you  tell  us,  that  it  is 
a  means  of  grace,  that  is,  that  thereby  the 
child  that  was  out  of  God's  favor,  ieing 
therein  dedicated  to  God,  is  received  into  liis 
favor, — if  received  into  his  favor,  it  must  be 
justified  through  Christ,  if  justified  through 
Christ,  it  is  born  again  of  water  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  is  saved  as  St.  Paul  says, 
(TU.  iii,  6,)  ''Not  by  the  works  of  justice 
which  we  have  done,"  "-  but  according  to  his 
mercy,  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  in  Uie 
second  part  you  also  tell  us  that  ^*  Baptism 
is  not  regeneration."  I  shall  not  dwell  any 
longer  upon  the  contradictions,  not  only  be- 
tween your  own  assertions,  but  of  your  own 
teachers.  I  might  have  dilated  upon  this 
topic  still  fiirther,  by  contrasting  the  asser- 
tions of  vour  14th  paragraph  with  those  of 
your  43<L  It  woidd  have  been  a  more 
[leasing  task  for  me  to  have  been  otherwise 
engaged; — but  you  left  me  no  choice. — 
You  umiecessarily  assailed  tliat  Church  to 
which  I  belong,  with  the  charges  of  teach- 
ing doctrines  **  unscriptural,^  and  ^  of  dan- 
ferous  tendency f"  *' calculated  to  produce 
emoralizing  effects."  You  compared  us  to 
some  members  holding  the  tenets  of  the 
original  Lutheran  Church,  whom  yon  were 
pleased  to  designate  ''  a  declining  and  unen- 
lightened sect,"  dwelling  ^  in  the  abodes  of 
obscurity,"  followere  of  **  a  weak  and  illite- 
rate man,  whose  ground  of  dissent  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  crude,  visionary, 
and  inflammatory  publications^  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  either  under  his 
name,  or  that  of  his  sect,  was  that  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  had  departed  from  the  trae 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  whieh  he  and 
his  church  attempted  to  restore."  With  him 
and  his  followers,  I  have  as  little  connexion 
as  I  have  with  you  or  youra  But  I  appre- 
hend that  they  who  have  had  the  patienoe 
to  read  what  I  have  set  forth  rejecting  doc- 
trine, on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  on 
the  naljan  of  the  aaoimaients»  and  of  Bi^ 
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tism,  have  found  some  cauae  to  believe,  1st 
Tliat  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  these  pomts 
is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  Scriptures. 
2d.  That  although  there  arc  a  great  variety 
of  opinions  on  those  subjects  in  tlie  several 
divisions  of  Protestantism,  there  is  no  doc- 
trine, that  is,  no  certain  knowledge  of  what 
Christ  has  taught,  nor  any  sufficient  and  so^ 
tisfactory  mode  of  ascertaining  it  upon  Pro- 
testant principles, — and  3d.  That  there  is  in 
tlie  works  of  the  first  Protestant  writers  and 
in  their  doctrinal  articles,  as  much  matter  to 
sustain  the  Hinkelites  in  their  teaching,  as 
to  sustain  you  in  the  opinions  which  you 
promulgate. 

I  have  now  done  with  your  doctrinal  ex- 
hibition, but  there  still  remain'  about  a  dozen 
paragraphs,  some  of  which  contain  imputa- 
tions of  a  nature  very  offensive  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  put  forward  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  vindicating  your  own. 
I  shall  therefore  try,  in  a  few  more  letters, 
to  examine  the  ground  upon  which  they  are 
made.    I  remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &e.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  June  28,  1838. 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  the  Rei\  John  Bachman,  D,  D.y  4*^. 

Rev.  SiRi — ^In  your  46th  paragraph  you 
proceed  with  explanations  whose  object  is 
set  forth  in  your  46th ;  viz.  to  show  how 
generally  you  agree  with  all  other  Protestant 
Churches.  You  commence  by  saying  that 
you  **  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conditional election."  This  belief  is  by  some 
deemed  most  important  and  essential.  So 
much  so  that  f6r  rejecting  it  and  for  believ- 
ing as  you  do,  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618, 
condemned  the  Remonstrants,  depriving  them 
of  their  place  "^  in  the  ministry,  of  their  chairs 
of  professorship  in  divinity,  of  all  other  func- 
tions as  well  ecclesiastic  as  academical  until 
havmg  satisfied  the  Church,  they  be  fully  re- 
conciled and  received  into  her  communion." 
This  Synod  requested  the  State,  not  to  per- 
mit ^  any  other  doctrine  but  tliat  which  was 
just  defined  (the  doctrine  of  unconditional 
election)  to  be  taught;  and  to  obstruct  here- 
sies and  errors  that  were  creeping  in."  Thus, 
Rev.  Sir,  either  this  doctrine  is  important 
and  essential,  or  we  have  the  Synod  of  Dort 
excommunicating  and  deposing  a  large  num- 
ber of  Protestants  for  holding  opinions  that 
do  not  trench  upon  any  important  or  essen- 
tial doctrine.  I  ssspect  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  all  the  turmoil  between 
tbe  new  school  and  the  old  school  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  United  States  this  day. 
It  would  be  folly  to  seek  for  that  which  is 
impossible,  viz.  an  aereement  in  doctrine  be- 
tween Ftotaetant  C&archea,  because  tbeir 


very  separation  from  each  other  springs  from 
contradiction.  One  asserting  that  God  actu- 
ally revealed  what  another  declares  to  be  a 
direct  contradiction  to  his  revelation !  fhey 
agree  but  in  one  point,  viz.  To  contradict 
the  Catholic  Church ;  and  yet,  in  their  spe- 
cifications of  error,  they  acquit  by  the  majo- 
rity of  their  suffrages  that  very  Church  to 
which  they  are  opposed. 

I  believe,  Sir,  that  the  .majority  of  Protest- 
ants, judging  by  their  forms  of  profession, 
would  condemn  you  of  error  upon  this  head: 
I  believe  that  judging  by  their  individual 
opinions,  the  majority  would  be  in  your  fa- 
vor. But  you  may  as  well  seek  to  construct 
a  permanent  fortress  upon  the  quicksand  of 
the  desert  as  to  exhibit  a  doctrinal  agree- 
ment between  the  ramifications  of  what  you 
call  the  reformation! 

You  next  inform  us  that  you  practice  the 
rite  of  confirmation  as  a  mode  of  admitting 
members  into  the  Church,  accompanied  by 
the  profession  of  faith,  but  you  do  not  regard 
confirmation  as  a  sacrament."  In  this  denial 
of  its  being  a  sacrament  you  agree  with  per- 
haps all  Protestants.  But,  in  paragraph  43, 
you  state  that  a  sacrament  is  not  only  a  mark 
of  Christian  profession  amongst  men,  but 
rather  a  sign  or  evidence  of  the  divine  dispo- 
sition towards  us  tendered  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  and  confirming  the  faith  of  those 
who  use  them.  Upon  this  definition  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  you  ought  to  admit 
its  being  a  sacrament  For,  clearly  it  is  a 
mark  of  Christian  profession  among  men, 
and  next  it  is  a  divine  institution  practised 
b^  the  Apostles ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  di- 
vme  disposition  towards  us,  it  is  tendered 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  confirming 
the  faith  of  the  recipient 

I  do  not,  by  any  means  admit  the  accuracy 
of  your  definition ;  but  supposing  its  cor- 
rectness^— ^you  must  admit  the  rite  to  be  a 
sacrament  No !  You  say,  **  it  is  a  mode  of 
admitting  members  into  the  church,  accom- 
panied by  a  profession  of  faith."  Why*  good 
Sir,  you  informed  us  in  pardg.  14,  ^  When 
men  became  converted  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, they  were  admitted  by  water  baptism 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeem- 
er."' In  the  same  paragraph,  you  say,  that 
the  profession  of  faith  was  necessary  with 
the  use  of  water,  you  called  bi4>tism  itself 
^  making  an  open  profession  of  it  (the  Gospel 
as  a  revelation  from  God)  in  the  way  which 
God  has  instituted,  by  baptism."  Thus  by 
the  rite  of  baptism,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  the  rite  itself  is  not  only 
a  sufficient  profession,  but  the  profession  in 
the  way  that  God  has  instituted,  persons  are 
admitted  as  memben  of  the  Church.  Again, 
in  jforag.  19,  you  inform  us  thatbybaption. 
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children  are  dedicated  to  God  and  received 
into  his  favor,"  necessarily  therefore  into  his 
church,  and  yet  in  46,  they  are  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  chur<ih  by  confirmation,  after 
having  been  received  into  it  by  baptism.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say  that  you  cannot 
unravel  this,  but  it  is  perplexity  to  me ! 

You  say  that  your  "  church  government  is 
of  a  simple  form  corresponding  in  this  re- 
spect, with  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
land."  This  may  be  the  case  in  America, 
and  I  am  convinced  you  think  it  is :  however 
Sir,  such  is  not  the  case  in  Europe.  There 
is  very  little  of  republicanism  in  Sweden, 
in  Norway,  in  Denmaik,  in  Prussia,  in  Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  in  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  in  Oldenburg,  in  Brunswick,  in  Saxe- 
Weimar,  in  Saxe-Coburff-Gotha,  in  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  in  Saxe-Altenburg,  in  Schwartz- 
Rudoltstadt,  in  Schwartz-Sunderded,  in 
Reus  of  the  elder  line,  in  Reus  of  the 
younger  line,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  Wur- 
temburg  or  in  Hanover.  I  do  not  insinu- 
ate that  American  citizens,  who  profess 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  relimon  are  one 
whit  less  attached  to  liberty,  because  their 
fellow-religionists  in  Europe  are  the  most 
tyrannical  among  the  reigning  despots  and 
the  most  abject  of  those  en^ved : — ^but  I 
thought  that  as  you  made  your  proposition 
general,  it  would  be  as  well  to  show  that 
your  religious  society  was,  like  all  others  of 
any  considerable  extent,  as  varying  in  its  po- 
litical features  as  are  the  governments  of 
those  countries  in  which  it  was  found.  We 
too  Sir,  have  despots  and  republicans  in  our 
communion ;  and  you  are  in  this  respect  at 
least  assimilated  to  us:  though  I  suspect 
your  object  was  to  insinuate  that  republi- 
canism and  Protestantism  necessarily  were 
allied,  and  that  you  desired  to  recommend 
yourself  to  the  fraternal  affection  of  your  fel- 
low Protestants  by  showing  how  unlike  to 
the  Catholic  despots  were  the  republican 
Evangelical  Lutherans. 

Recollect,  Sir,  that  you  cannot  charge  me 
with  having  placed  you  in  company  with 
the  names  on  tibe  illustrious  list  that  I  have 
given.  You  gave  us  a  specimen  of  your 
sort  of  dislike  to  royalty  and  aristocracy  in 
parag.  56;  where  you  inform  us  that  the 
sentiments  of  vour  church  *^  have  in  Europe 
been  adopted  oy  Prussia,  (the  most  tyranni- 
cal despot  ii\  the  world  is  first  upon  your 
list),  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland, 
lApland,  Finland  and  parts  of  France,  Hun- 
gary and  Russia:  (you  close  with  the  worst 
autocrat,  as  you  began  with  the  most  faith- 
less and  perfidious  despot) ;  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  a  good  author, 
to  27,000,000  of  iniiabitauta  ol  Lui-upe^uoue 
and  embiaeing  in  it  sevbhtbeh  bbighoig 


Sovereigns.''  You  will  perceive  then.  Sir, 
that  I  have  only  enumerated  the  sevexteek 
REiGNiRG  Sovereigns,  whom  you  probably 
will  show  forth  as  lovers  of  your  simple,  re- 
publican  form  of  government!  Sir,  it  is 
rather  a  curious  mode  of  proving  your  pre- 
ference of  republicanism,  to  boast  that  you 
have  seventeen  reigning  Sovereigns  in 
your  communion. 

Now,  Sir,  if  your  republicanism  and  ours 
be  estimated  by  the  number  of  reigning  Sove- 
reigns in  our  several  communions,  we  shall 
be  pretty  nearly  upon  a  par ;  for  we  shall 
make  out  precisely  seventeen  in  Europe; 
provided  we  ^  allowed  to  number  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Greece,  and  the  King  of 
Saxony  upon  the  catalogue.  So  that  in  this 
point  of  view  you  are  not  one  whit  less  royal 
or  princely  than  we  are. 

if,  however,  we  are  to  estimate  the  love  of 
royalty  by  the  ratio  of  the  sovereigns  to  the 
people,  we  shajl  come  to  a  very  different  re- 
sult You  have  in  Europe  seventeen  sove- 
reigns to  27,000,000  of  subjects,  whilst  we 
have  there  only  seventeen  sovereigns  to 
121,743,367  of  subjects, — ^which  is  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  Europe  according  \o  the 
American  Almanac, — and  which  I  consider 
to  be  under  the  truth.  Upon  these  data,  the 
Lutherans  have  one  sovereign  for  1,688,236 
subjects;  Whilst  the  Catholics  have  but  one 
sovereign  for  7,161,375  subjects.  Thus,  Rev. 
Sir,  the  Lutherans  have  at  least  Ai  times 
as  much  royalty  as  the  Catholics :  and  if  the 
love  of  republican  simplicity  indisposes  for 
the  love  of  royalty,  your  46th  and  66th  pa- 
ragraphs are  not  the  most  fortunately  allied. 

Again,  Sir,  the  American  Almanac  gixes 
us  the  sum  total  of  all  the  Protestants  in 
Europe  as  52,340,432.  If  we  deduct  from 
this  your  27,000,000,  we  shall  have  a  remain- 
der of  25,340,432,  under  twelve  Protestant 
sovereigns  and  in  republics,  but  as  I  have  not 
deduct^  the  Lutherans  or  the  Catholics  who 
are  republicans,  I  shall  not  now  take  any  no- 
tice of  the  number  here ;  and  in  truth  it  would 
not  materially  chai^  the  result,  for  the 
whole  number  does  not  amount  to  two  mii- 
lions  and  a  half,  and  of  which  J  shall  take  a 
brief  view  before  I  close  this  letter.  The 
same  Almanac  gives  us  the  number  of  Brit- 
isli  Protestants  as  18,676,687,  were  we  to 
deduct  this  from  the  25,340,432,  we  should 
have  a  remainder  of  only  6,663,746,  Protest- 
ant subjects  of  Calvinistic  denominations, 
to  eleven  sovereigns,  of  Evangelioal  and  Re- 
formed Protestant  denominations,  that  is — 
606,796  subjects  to  each  soverngn ;  which 
would  give  us  the  Calvinistie  attMhment  to 
royalty  to  be  more  tiian  two  and  a  half  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Lu(heraiis>  and  about 
flizty-fonr  limea  as  great  M  the  Catholiea; 
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nor  need  this  startle  us,  for  we  perceive  the 
sovereign  of  Anhalt  Bemberg  with  43,325 
subjects,  the  sovereign  of  Anhalt  Coethen 
with  36,000;  the  former  is  an  Evangelical,  the 
latter  is  of  the  Retbrmed;  and  his  Highness 
of  Anhalt  Dessau,  who  is  Evangelical,  is 
sovereign  over  57,629  subjects,  or  vassals,  if 
you  prefer  so  calling  them.  The  prince  of 
lippe  Schauenburg  is  also  of  the  Reformed, 
and  his  sceptre  sways  26,000.  Hesse  Hom- 
burg  is  Reformed,  and  governs  24,000.  The 
elder  Reus,  who  is  a  Lutheran,  has  30,041, 
whilst  the  sovereign  of  the  younger  line, 
Henry  the  sixty-second,  a  Lutheran  tdo,  re- 
joices in  dominion  over  68,854.  By  this 
time,  Sir,  I  think  we  can  perceive  the  inhe- 
rent love  of  hberty,  the  simplicity  of  repub- 
licanism and  the  hatred  of  monarchy  and  of 
despotism  which  dwells  within  the  bosoms 
of  the  seventeen  Lutheran  reigning  sove- 
reigns, and  of  the  twelve  reigning  sovereigns 
of  the  other  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe. 
There  are,  taken  as  a  body,  twenty-nine 
reigning  Protestant  sovereigns  in  Europe, 
with  52,340,432  Protestant  subjects :  seven- 
teen Catholic  reigning  sovereigns  in  Europe 
with  121,743,357  Catholic  subjects:  one  sove- 
reign professing  the  Greek  religion,  43,300^- 
688  ot  Greek  subjects:  one  sovereign  pro- 
fessing the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  same  religion  are  8,050,000. 
From  this  view,  Sir,  it  is  not  the  most  natu- 
ral conclusion  that  Lutherans  love  republi- 
canism and  hate  monarchy, — and  the  Calvin- 
ists  appear  abo  to  think  in  Europe,  as  they  do 
elsewhere,  that  the  power  of  ruling  is  by  no 
means  to  be  eschewed. 

But  how  stands  the  question  of  republi- 
canism? Alas,  Sir,  there  is  very  little  of  it 
to  be  found  in  Europe.  Let  us  take  Switz- 
erland !  Her  Catholics  are  set  down  at  800,000; 
her  Protestants  at  1,300,000^— the  majority 
of  whom  are  Evangelical  ^d  Calvinistic,  a 
minority  Lutheran.  San  Marino  is  very  small, 
but  is  purely  democratic,  under  the  Papal 
protectioD,  md.  suirouDded  by  the  Papal  ter- 
ritoiy.  Its  population  is  but  7000.  In  the 
Ionian  Islaiida  which  are  called  republican, 
under  British  protection,  there  are  36^200 
Catholics,  and  148,018  Greeks.  The  sum 
total  of  Catholics  in  European  repnblics  is 
then  843,200.  Dividing,  by  estimate,  Switz- 
erland between  Lutherana  and  other  Protest- 
ants, alter  deducting  the  800,000  Catholwa, 
I  shonld  say  there  were  470,000  Lutherans 
and  830,000  other  Protestants.  In  the  Han- 
seatic  towns  the  estimate  is  373,000  Lathe- 
rsns,  13,000  other  Protestants,  and  11,000 
Catholics.  If  to  those  we  add  a  division, 
once  free,  stiU  loving  Uberty,  bowed  unfor- 
tunately beneath  an  von  yoke,  bm  yet  re- 
taining a  sort  of  permission  to  keep  their 


form  of  administration  in  Cracow,  there  are 
116,750  Catholics,  1,000  Reformed  or  Cal- 
vinists,  and  about  500  Lutherans.  This  gives 
us  m  our  grand  total  934,750  Catholics,  844^ 
000  Calvinists  and  Evangelicals  and  743,750 
Lutherans.  Now  if  I  strike  unfortunate 
Cracow  from  the  estimate,  I  shall  still  have 
818  to  your  743 !  There  is,  Sir,  a  magic  in 
figures  and  a  power  in  statistics,  which, 
properly  applied,  would  quickly  destroy  the 
false  gloss  which  a  bad  volubility  careless  of 
truth,  has  in  our  country  given  to  fictitious 
charges  against  Catholics.  I  believe,  that 
the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States  are  as  much 
attached  to  the  simplicity  of  republicanism 
as  are  the  Catholics:  but  they  are  not  more 
so.  Nor  is  the  Catholic  Church  government 
less  fitted  for  a  republic  than  the  Lutheran. 
Your  clergy  claim  to  hold  their  charges  as 
long  as  they  behave  themselves, — no  Cath- 
olic priest  or  Bishop  has  any  more  firm 
tenure. 

The  title  and  terra  of  office  of  a  judge  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  judge  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  is  exactly  analagous  to 
that  of  a  Catholic  Bishop; — ^you  as  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Evangelical  church  in  this  cit)', 
and  most  of  the  pastors  of  the  other  Protest- 
ant churches,  claim  to  hold  by  a  like  tenure, 
and  yet  you  say  nothing  against  this  for  its 
incompatibility  with  republicanism;  because, 
as  you  would  properly  answer,  they  are 
compatible.    Sir !  so  is  ours. 

In  this  country,  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  your  church  is  as  you  describe,  but 
surely  you  will  not  assert  that  such  is  its  ad- 
ministration in  Prussia,  in  Sweden,  in  Den- 
mark, and  in  those  other  States  of  your  sev- 
enteen reigning  sovereigns !  and  therefore  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  your  members  here 
are  despots  ana  vassals,  because  their  breth- 
ren are  so  elsewhere.  In  this  country  the 
Church  and  the  State  are  separated, — ^it  is  not 
so  in  those  other  places.  Now,  Sir,  even  in 
the  United  States,  your  administration  of 
sacraments,  your  merely  religious  concerns 
are  in  the  sole  care  or  your  clergy.  But 
when  you  speak  of  the  administration  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  church,  if  by  this  you  mean  its 
management  of  property,  you  are  aware  that 
in  every  denomination  this  is  managed  dif- 
ferently in  different  countries.  In  Europe, 
the  State  manages  it  for  you,  and  here  you 
menage  it  for  yourselves  as  you  may  see  con- 
venient^—and  so  also.  Sir,  it  is  with  Roman 
Catholics.  Their  management  of  churoh- 
property  is  a  subject  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It 
varies  in  different  places  and  times,  and  here, 
the  laity  whether  vrith  or  without  right,  in 
most  instances,  have  as  much  to  do  witii  its 
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administratioii  as  they  have  amongBt  3roa.  In 
tome  instances,  under  proper  re^ilations  it 
has  been  usefully  conceded  to  them,  in  other 
instances  they  have  made  churches  desolate 
and  disgraced  religion  by  their  usurpations, 
their  peculation,  meir  misapplication  of  the 
fimds^  But,  Sir,  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Ca- 
tholics. 

Your  47th  paragraph  alleges  that  *Mrour 
church  has  never  desired  the  aid  of  the  State 
for  the  support  of  its  miniaters.''  If  you  con- 
fine the  observation  to  the  United  States,  it 
is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  the  same  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  would  be  folly  to  de- 
sire what  could  not  be  obtained.  If  you 
mean  the  observation  to  ^>ply  to  Europe,  the 
case  is  very  different.  There,  your  church  is 
united  with  the  State,  and  your  ministera  are 
supported  by  the  State.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  whether  this  support  is  giv- 
en against  the  dergy^s  desire  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  [your]  church.-  Your  min- 
istera are  thus  supported  even  where  [their] 
church  is  not  united  with  the  State ;  as  in 
France,  where  last  year  a  very  liberal  grant 
was  made  to  pay  388  Lutheran  ministers, 
345  Calvinistic,  and  92  Jewish.  Catholic 
Austria  pays  for  the  support  of  a  ministry 
for  about  4,000,000  of  Lutherans,  for  nearly 
1,000,000  of  Calvinista,  and  nearly  3,000,000 
of  Greeks,  besides  having  half  a  million  of 
Jews,  less  than  one  thousand  Mohammedans, 
and  27,000,000  of  Catholics.  You  observe 
that  this  one  Catholic  monarch  has  in  his  do- 
minions exactly  as  many  Catholics,  as,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  statement,  there  are  of 
your  religion  in  all  Europe,  and  you  are  twice 
as  many  as  is  any  other  denomination  of 
Protestants.  I  could  cite  several  other  in- 
stances  of  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
with  the  State  in  the  realms  of  seventeen 
reigning  sovereigns  of  that  denomination,  be- 
sioes  its  ministera  deriving  their  support  from 
the  State  in  several  other  territories.  Here 
again.  Sir,  the  Lutheran  Church  is  in  exactly 
the  same  predicament  as  are  the  Catholic 
and  the  Calvinistic  Churches. 

But  Luther  himself,  in  1538,  acknowledg- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  visitation  of  the  church- 
es, and  moreover  feeling,  that  there  must  be 
the  appearance  of  a  mission,  (  Visii.  Sax.  cap. 
de  Doct.  Cap.  de  liberi.  Chrisl)  said,  that 
though  the  visitation  was  an  Apostolic  func- 
tion and  could  not  be  performed  oy  the  Prince 
in  pereon,  yet  it  was  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  m  charity  to  appoint  one  capable 
of  making  it :  and  he  accepted  the  commis- 
sion of  visitor  from  the  prince,  and  thus  he  not 
only  united  the  church  and  State,  but  he  sub- 
sequently, in  one  of  the  most  extraordmary 
documents  to  which  he  ever  gave  his  eigna- 
tuve,  declared  the  necessity  for  the  chuicn  of 


having,  at  that  time,  State  protection.  Any 
person  who  is  conversant  with  the  histoiy  of 
that  period,  knows  that  Philip  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  was  the  soul  and  life  of  the 
Protestant  league  of  Smalcald,  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  keep  the  CathoUc  powera  in 
check.  Amongst  other  curious  notions,  this 
Philip  determined  to  have  the  written  opin- 
ion of  Luther,  Melancthon  and  Bucer,  for  the 
lawfulness  of  simultaneous  polygamy  in  his 
own  case.  He  only  wished  to  have  two 
wives  at  the  same  time,  and  made  some 
threats  of  unpleasant  consequences,  should 
the  decision  not  be  according  to  his  wishes. 
The  liindff  rave's  application  is  dated  at  Mel- 
sigen,  on  ue  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  St 
Catherine,  in  1539.  The  answer  in  twenty- 
four  articles,  declaring  it  to  be  lawful,  by 
way  of  dispensation,  to  have  two  wives  at 
the  same  time,  is  subscribed  by  Martin  La- 
ther, Philip  MeUmcthon,  Martm  Bucer,  An- 
thony Corvin,  Adam,  John  Leningue,  Justus 
Wintferte  and  Denis  Melander,  and  is  given 
from  Wittenberg,  on  the  Wednesday  after 
the  feast  of  St  Nicholas,  1539. 
The  third  article  is  thus  transited : 

*^'  IIL  Your  highness  is  not  ignonuit  in  how 
great  need  our  poor  miserable  little  and  aban- 
doned church  stands  of  virtuous  nrinoes  and  ru- 
lers to  protect  her ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  God 
will  always  supply  her  with  some  such,  al- 
though from  time  to  time  he  threatens  to  de- 
prive her  of  them,  and  proves  her  by  sundry 
temptations." 

Having  thus  far  triumphed  over  ihe  patri- 
archs of  the  Reformation,  the  Landgrave  be- 
came their  dictator.  In  1542,  he  was  desirous 
to  draw  the  Swiss  into  the  Smalcaldic  league, 
but  they  had  an  utter  aversion  to  the 
elevation  of  the  host  at  Mass,  to  the  ringing 
of  the  bell,  and  to  the  striking  of  their  breasus 
by  the  people,  and  the  landgrave  insisted 
upon  the  abolition  of  those  rites  by  Luther, 
though  the  new  Apostle  had  for  twenty-five 
yeara  contended  for  ret^ning  them.  In  fact. 
Sir,  all  through,  the  civil  magistrate  has  had 
the  Lutheran  clergy  of  Europe  in  his  pay  and 
under  his  control.  Such  is  the  case  to-day. 
The  principal  wara  in  Europe  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  powera  during  nearly 
two  centuries,  had  for  tiieir  object  not  only 
the  domination  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  re- 
ligion, but  the  acquisition  of  the  church- 
property,  which,  umen  seized  upon  by  the 
seventeen  sovereigns,  they  generally 'kept 
for  themselves,  giving  but  a  amall  portion  to 
those  ministera  whom  they  employed  u> 
preach  the  Go^l  In  America,  howew,  it 
is  otherwise  regulated. 

I  am  far  from  charsing  upon  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Choidi  of  the  United  States 
those  acis  of  the  Lutbenn  soverBigiia  of  ths 
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petty  German  jprineipalities  and  of  the  North- 
era  despots  of  Europe. 

'I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  folly  of  ima^ 
gining  that  your  church  seeks  to  create  an 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  this  country. 
But  of  that  and  other  topics,  more  in  my 
next    I  remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &C.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  July  6, 1838. 

LETTER  XV. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Bachmanf  D.  i>.,  eft:; 

Rev.  Sir, — In  your  47th  paragraph^  you 
state  that  "  the  cry  of  danger  to  our  free 
institutions  in  a  supposed  attempt  at  a  union 
of  Church  and  State,  has  sometimes  been 
raised  in  this  country  by  the  enemies  of  re- 
ligion." Now  Sir,  if  by  this  you  mean  to 
convey  the  notion,  that  the  ciy  was  raised 
only  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  it  is  rather 
a  severe,  assault  upon  those  who  would  be 
considered  the  elect  and  the  devoted  amongst 
Protestants;  for  they  have  cried  most  lustily 
against  the  danger  to  those  institutions  from 
an  union  with  Popery !  Yes  Sir,  with  Popery ! 
And  thus  the  State  was  to  be  controled  by 
Popery,  and  Popery  was  to  be  controled  by 
Prince  Mettemich,  and  thus  were  our  liber- 
ties to  be  destroyed !  It  is  rather  cruel  for 
you  to  call  the  holy  ones,  the  Saints,  the 
Brownlees,  the  Hoyts,  the  Breckenridges, 
the  Beechers,the  McCailas,  the  Bemans,  and 
though  last  not  least,  the  Maria  Monks,  the 
Theresa  Reeds  and  the  Mrs.  Culbertsoq^ 
the  Jane  Shores  and  the  Rosamonds  of  the 
American  Protestant  Churches,  by  the  appel- 
lations of  enemies  to  religion !  They  have 
been  the  loudest  in  their  cry  of  the  danger 
to  which  our  free  institutions  and  our  pure 
morals  were  exposed!  But  Sir,  I  do  not 
agree  with  you,  that  this  Union  of  Church 
and  State  was  not  sought  by  the  Elys  and 
the  anti-Sunday-mail-school  as  well  as  by  the 
Sabbath-school  people,  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  that  the  opponents  of  this  scheme 
were  the  enemies  to  religion.  I  do  hold 
with  you,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that 
the  schemers  should  succeed  in  our  present 
circumstances.* 

In  the  same  47th  paragraph  you  state, 
**  the  discipline  to  which  your  ministers  are 
.subjected,  is  that  whieh  they  themselves 
consent  to  adopt  for  the  sake  of  order."  If 
by  this  you  intimate  that  the  discipline  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  forced  upon 
her  ministers,  you  state  that  which  is  Hot  the 
&ctrJbecau0e  previous  to  his  ordination,  every 
one  of  them  W  had  abundant  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  discij^ne  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  the  tribunal  by  which  alone  it 
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maybe  lawfully  modified,  and  he  was  on  the 
day  of  his  ordination,  and  before  the  rite 
was  performed,  again  solemnly  and  distinctly 
admonished  of  the  obligations  he  would  incur 
and  warned  before  he  came  forward.  If 
then,  he  subjected  himself  thereto,  it  was 
willingly  done.  We  also  do  believe,  Sir, 
that  it  is  useful  for  order,  and  that  *^it  is 
opposed  to  vice  in  every  form."  The  rules 
that  are  formed  for  the  government  of  the 
members  do  not  deprive  our  people  of  their 
rights  or  liberties,  as  you  appear  to  insinuate 
they  do,  but  *^they  are  such  as  the  collected 
wisdom  and  piety  of  the  church  conceives 
necessuT  for  its  purity  and  prosperity." 

And  Sir,  if  ^  it  nas  ever  been  uie  practice, 
both  amongst  ministers  and  people  to  com- 
municate (amongst  you)  their  thoughts  free- 
ly to  each  other,  without  the  danger  of  being 
suspected  as  heretics,"  you  are  not  singular 
in  tnis  respect  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  a  very  precise  and  distinct  definition  of 
what  heresy  is.  She  calls  it  a  deliberate  and 
obstinate  rejection  of  a  doctrine  revealed  by 
God,  so  that  whatever  opinion  does  not  come 
under  this  description  is  not  heretieaL  She 
has  moreover  a  tribunal  to  determine  when 
there  is  evidence  that  Grod  has  revealed  a 
doctrine;  and  no  man  upon  his  own  opinion 
can  condemn  his  brother  as  a  heretic,  unless 
he  is  sustained  by  the  decision  of  this  tri- 
bunal Hence  Sir,  so  far  as  regards  the 
danger  of  being  suspected  as  a  heretic  be- 
cause of  a  free  interchange  of  thought  whether 
between  the  clergy  or  the  laity,  or  both,  it  is 
perfectly  visionary,  so  long  as  they  do  pot 
contradict  the  ascertained  teaching  of  God: 
and  I  hope  you  would  not  extend  your  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  liberty,  so  fiir  as  to  destroy 
this  exception. 

The  judge  who  presides  in  a  court  fre- 
quently has  a  high  respect  for  the  opmion  of 
some  uncommissioned  friend, — will  consult 
him  in  his  doubts,  will  request  his  aid  in 
difficulties,  will  rely  greatly  upon  his  infor- 
mation, and  will  derive  great  benefit  there- 
from. Yet  he  cannot  associate  him  by  his 
side  as  vested  with  authority,  nor  will  the 
executive  officer  obey  the  mandate  unless  it 
be  the  act  of  the  judge,  though  he  should  be 
fully  aware  that  it  emanated  m>m  this  friend. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  recog- 
nise only  that  authority  which  Christ  hais 
established,  but  not  only  do  our  prelates  not 
reject  the  advioe,  nor  undervalue  the  opinions 
or  the  information  of  their  brethren  of  the 
clergy  and  the  huty;  but  very 'frequently 
they  seek  for  it,  they  respect  it  and  they 
pcofit  by  it  Nor  even  shoukl  they  differ 
from  them  'in  opinion,  will  they  always  sua. 
pect  them  as  heretics,  because  there  is  ample 
aeopelbfdifoei^  of  opinion  without  tieneb- 
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ing  upon  doctrine,  a  contradiction  to  which 
alone  is  heresy. 

The  same  freedom  exists  respecting  dis- 
cipline. We  are  bound  not  to  disobey  the 
law,  nor  to  treat  the  le^slature  with  disres- 
pect, yet  we  are  at  liberty  respectfully  to 
give  our  opinion  regarding  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  the  law,  the  utility  or  the 
inaptitude  of  the  discipline.  We  have  there- 
fore all  that  liberty  which  is  consistent  with 
good  sense,  good  order,  and  the  general 
good.  We  have  just  as  much  as  atiy  citizen 
has  in  any  well  organized  State.  It  is  true 
that  we  believe  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  changed ;  because  it  ema^ 
nates  from  God  and  not  from  man :  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
unchangeable ;  but  the  legislation  of  the 
Church  is  so  far  liable  to  change,  as  that  it 
may  by  the  proper  tribunals  be  accommoda- 
ted to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
not  only  to  preserve  order  but  to  promote 
the  purity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  body  of 
the  faithful.  Thus  Sir,  the  people  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  are  not,  by  its  discipline, 
deprived  of  either  right  or  liberty. 

And  now,  Sir,  if  we  look  abroad  into  the 
domains  of  your  seventeen  reigning  sover- 
eigns, we  shall  discover,  that  although  in  this 
country  your  Church  possesses  that  freedom 
which  you  describe,  yet  in  most  of  their 
realms  the  discipline  is  more  effectually  re- 
gulated by  those  potentates  than  either  by 
your  clergy  or  your  laity.  This  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine,  save  that  in  these  latter  para- 
graphs you  appear  to  me  to  be  engaged  in 
reconcilmg  yourself  to  your  fellow  Protest- 
ants, and  seeking  their  good  will  by  covert 
and  by  open  attacks  upon  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  My  object  then  is  to  repel 
those  attacks,  and  is  merely  that.  Hence  I 
«do  not  follow  up  by  carrying  the  war  into 
your  own  quarters,  many  an  opportunity  for 
4ioing  which  offers  itself  to  me. 

As  to  your  money  collections,  I  say  no- 
thing, for  with  this  I  have  no  concern,  espe- 
cially as  upon  this  head,  you  make  no  inainu- 
fttion  against  us.  And  I  regard  you,  person- 
ally, as  having  too  much  of  the  hic^  honor 
of  a  gentleman,  to  be  directly  or  mdirectly 
concerned  in  any  of  the  religious  swindling 
by  which  others  contrive  to  get  enriched. 

You  say  that  the  ministers  of  your  church 
are  proverbially  poor.  I  apprehend  that  our 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States,  will,  as 
a  body,  be  well  able  to  meet  yon  upon  the 
^ground  of  poverty ;  and  if  the  insufficient 
means  of  its  clergy  be  a  criterion  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  religion,  you  will  instantly  con- 
cede that  the  (Sitholic  is  the  best  Church  in 
the  South. 

The  great  principle  which  pervades  this 


latter  portion  of  your  sermon  I  take  to  be 
that  which  is  developed  in  your  49th  pan^ 
graph. 

49.  "  We  would  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
believe  that  oiu*  Protestant  brethren  would 
intentionally  misrepresent  our  doctrines.  A 
Church  which  has  ever  exercised  charity  and 
brotherly  kindness  to  its  brethren  of  other  de- 
nominations has  a  right  to  claim  that  her  doc- 
trines and  her  principles  should  be  weighed 
with  all  that  candor  which  we  ought  to  bring 
to  the  investigation  of  religious  truth.  Yet 
from  some  cause, — ^probably  Uie  want  of  correct 
information  as  to  our  creed, — we  are  sometimes 
charged  with  entertaining  superstitious  notions ; 
and  in  a  comparatively  recent  wcH-k,  (Buck's 
Theological  Dictionary,)  which  is  a  standard 
book,  in  the  hands  of  all  denominations,  it  is 
stated  that  '  The  Lutherans,  of  all  ProtestanUs 
are  said  to  differ  least  from  the  Romish  Church.' " 

Upon  this  you  ask  in  your  50th  paragraph, 
^  Now  we  would  ask  in  all  fairness  and  can- 
dor, whether  we  are  deserving  of  this  charge  T 
So  that  you  colasider  [it]  to  be  a  charge  of  a  se- 
rious nature ;  one  which  you  do  not  deser>e; 
[that]  "  The  Lutherans,  of  all  Protestant!*, 
are  said  to  differ  least  from  the  Romish 
Church."  For  the  purpose  of  repelling  this 
charge,  you  enter  into  the  specifications. 
"  And  wherein  are  we  more  like  the  Romish 
Church  than  any  other  Protestants !  Is  it  in 
our  doctrines  ?"  Upon  this  score  I  have  no 
remark  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  given. 
I  leave  you  to  claim  the  honor,  if  honor  it  be, 
of  having  led  off  the  others  from  that  belief 
of  doctrine,  which  from  the  beginning  was 
preserved  in  the  Catholic  Church.  1  leave  to 
you  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  having 
led  the  way  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  without  ascertaining  what  yon 
should  substitute  in  its  stead.  I  leave  to 
you  to  boast  of  having  destroyed  the  unity  of 
Faith  and  introduced  so  many  peculiar  views 
in  which  there  may  be  traced  conskleFable 
shades  of  difference,  as  well  as  of  obscuritj. 
But  if  you  hold  to  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg yon  will  hold  to  its  21st  article,  which 
states,  ^  Such  is  the  abstract  of  bur  Faith, 
where  nothing  will  be  seen  contrary  to 
Scripture,  nor  to  the  Catholie  Churob,  nor 
even  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  far  as  can 
be  known  from  her  writers."  The  apology 
added,  *^  The  matter  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  dispute,  regards  some  few  abuses,  which, 
without  any  certain  authority,  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  churches ;  and  thouflfa  ther* 
should  be  some  difference,  it  ought  to  bo 
tolerated,  since  it  is  not  necesaaij  that  church 
rites  should  every  where  be  the  fiune.* 
Even  four  years  later,  in  1634,  Lather  him- 
self (in  his  Tr  de  Missa,  t  vii,  p.  336,  &c) 
writing  of  the  Roman  Catholie  Charoli,  at«taa. 
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"■  that  she  is  the  trae  church,  the  pillar  and 
gronnd  of  truth,  and  the  most  holy  place.** 
**  In  this  church  God  miraculously  preserves 
Baptism,  the  text  of  the  Gospel  in  all  lan- 
guages, the  remission  of  sins,  and  absolution 
as  well  in  Confession,  as  in  public ;  the  sa- 
crament of  the  altar  about  Easter,  and  three 
or  four  times  in  the  year,  though  the  people 
have  been  deprived  of  one  kind,  the  vocation 
and  ordination  of  pastors ;  the  image  of  the 
crucifix,  together  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  death  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the 
Psalter,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Symbol,  the 
Decalogue  and  many  pious  canticles  in  Latin 
and  Germaa"  *  *  ♦  ♦  « Where 
the  true  relics  of  Saints  are  to  be  found, 
there  doubtless  the  saints  have  dwelt ;  for  the 
institutions  and  sacraments  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  there,  excepting  one  kind  that  has  been 
forcibly  taken  away.  For  which  reason  it  is 
certain  Jesus  Christ  has  been  there  present 
and  his  Holy  Spirit  there  does  preserve 
his  true  knowledge  and  the  true  faitn  in  liis 
elect." 

I  could  multiply  extracts  to  show  that  the 
original  Lutherans  in  their  boasted  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  Luther  liimself,  the  father 
of  the  Reformation,  as  it  is  called  by  its  fol- 
lowers, proclaimed  that  in  their  doctrines 
they  were  mighty  like  **  the  Romish  Church." 
Some  one  may  exclaim :  Then  why  did  they 
separate  from  it,  and  call  it  Babylon  and  the 
seat  of  Antichrist?  I  do  not  know !  I  only 
know  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  I  state ; 
I  do  not  undertake  to  reconcile  contradic- 
tions. Some  of  y 0  ur  philosophical  historians, 
as  they  are  called,  your  Gibbons,  your  Humes, 
your  Robertsons,  may  assert  that  either 
there  was  no  separation,  or  that  those  decla- 
rations were  not  made,  because  to  suppose 
the  truth  of  both  is  to  admit  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  leaders  of  the  religious  change, 
which,  they  will  say,  would  be  absurd. 

However,  mine  oeing  only  a  plain  sort  of 
understanding,  I  believe  in  the  fiict  of  the 
separation  of  these  religionists,  I  believe  in  the 
fact  that  the  leaders  wrote  the  passages,  be- 
cause they  appeared  in  thehr  day,  were  avow- 
ed by  them ;  have  been  since  preserved  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  subsist  at  present,  and  only 
establish  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  are 
called  Reformers;  a  fact  notoriously  estab- 
lished by  a  variety  of  other  evidence,  and  in 
admittii^  which,  no  one  need  have  any  diffi- 
culty. You,  Sir,  do  not  claim  for  any  of  them 
the  prerogative  of  exemption  from  error  or 
from  self-contradiction. 

You  glory,  in  your  48th  paragraph,  that  it 
was  your  church  **  that  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  the  corruption  and  in- 
tolerance of  that  of  Rome."  As  to  the  **  cor- 
niptaoii''-^I  shall  at  present  only  ask,  what 


would  be  said  of  the  comparative  infiuence 
upon  morals  of  the  contradictory  maxims, 
"  Good  works  are  neccHsary  for  salvation," 
and,  *^Good  works  are  not  necessary  for 
salvation."  Now  the  first  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  se- 
cond was  that  of  the  first  Lutherans.  I 
must  avow  that  I  do  not  know  what  yon 
teach  to-day  upon  that  subject.  The  neces- 
sity of  such  works  for  salvation,  had  been 
frequently  denied  in  earlier  writings,  but  at 
the  Conference  of  Worms,  in  1567,  Melanc- 
thon  informs  us  of  the  process.  In  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  the  Lutheran  Doctors, 
{Lib,  i,  Ep.  70,)  he  stiys,  it  was  proposed  to 
condemn  four  sorts  or  errors,  qf  which  the 
third  was  **  That  proposition  which  affirms 
that  good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation," 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  doctrine  was 
treated,  at  length,  was  by  cutting  off  the  "  for 
salvation."    So  that  a  man  who  held  that 

food  works  were  necessary,  might  be  a  good 
lUtheran,  but  if  he  held  them  to  be  necessary 
"for  salvation,"  he  ceased  to  hold  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Erasmus,  {Ep.  p.  88,)  observing  the  dete- 
rioration of  their  morals,  asks  **What  an 
Evangelical  generation  is  this?"  Again,  (Lib, 
xix,  Ep.  3,  xxxi,  47,  p.  2063,  &c.)  "  Nothing 
was  ever  more  licentious,  and  also,  more  se- 
ditious; nothing  in  short,  less  evangelical 
than  these  pretended  evangelicals ;  they  ab- 
rogate vigils  and  the  divine  offices  of  the 
night  and  day.  They  said  these  were  Phari- 
saical superstitions ;  but  if  so,  they  ought  to 
have  substituted  something  better  in  their 
stead,  and  not  become  Epicureans,  that  they 
may  avoid  Judaism."  **  All  is  carried  to  an 
extremity  in  this  new  Reformation.  They 
root  up  where  they  ought  to  have  pruned, 
they  set  fire  to  a  house  to  cleanse  away  its 
filth."  **  Morals  are  neglected;  luxury,  de- 
bauchery, adulteries  increase  more  than  ever 
heretofore ;  there  is  no  order ;  there  is  no 
discipline  amongst  them."  ^  The  people  indo- 
cile after  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  their 
superiors,  will  believe  no  one ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  such  disorder  and  Iwentiousness, 
Luther  will  soon  have  to  regret  the  absence 
of  what  he  called  the  tyranny  of  Bishops." 
You  may  consult  lib.  xix,  a,  ajid  xxx,  62,  to 
find  how  exactly  his  Protestant  friends  agreed 
in  the  correctness  of  this  description.  In 
lib.  zxzi,  Ep.  59, — ^he,  alter  a  special  review 
of  their  leading  men,  declares,  ^  I  find  more 
piety  in  one  good  Catholic  Bishop  than  in  all 
these  new  Evangelicals." 

As  I  wish  to  bring  these  letters  to  a  termi- 
nation as  speedily  as  I  can,  I  shall  not  enter 
farther  into  testimony  upon  this  head,  unless 
it  be  specially  desired,  and  in  such  a  case 
there  is  no  lack  of  witnesses. 
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Yon  stated,  Sir,  in  paragraph  66,  that  jon 
**  do  not  lend  a  willing  ear  to  every  idle  tale 
promulgated  against  the  morals  of  oar  priests 
and  people.**  Yon  cannot  be  unaware  of  the 
vile  and  demoralizing  tales  promulgated  chief- 
ly under  the  auspices  of  the  Kev.  Doctor 
firownlee,  Pastor  of,  I  think,  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  by  the  woman 
whom  he  and  [Mr.]  Hoyt  had  under  their 
protection !  You,  I  inresume,  do  not  confide 
m  the  virtue  of  the  lady  nor  in  the  truth  of 
her  fable.  Yet,  Sir,  perhaps  a  centhry  hence, 
some  future  Brownlee,  or  some  Mrecken- 
ridge  that  shall  be  hereafter,  will  proclaim 
the  corruption  of  the  **  Romish  Church"  of 
this  day  in  Canada,  and  suj^rt  his  alle- 
gation, by  the  unretraoted  commendation 
of  her  book  by  the  men  who  occupy 
the  most  respectable  pulpits  of  our  largest 
city! 

It  is,  Sir,  unfortunately  true,  that  at  all 
times  and  in  all  nations,  the  enemy  has  sown 
tares  amongst  the  good  seed  oi  the  Lord, 
and  bad  men  have  been  found  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary, as  Judas  was  in  the  College  of  the 
Apostles,  and  a  companion  of  the  Saviour. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case,  when  the 
alliance  existed  more  closely  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  and  particularly  when 
a  super-abundance  of  worldly  wealth  and  of 
worldly  patronage  was  in  the  gift  of  the 
Church,  when  her  Bishops  were  distracted 
fW>m  then*  proper  avocations  and  excused 
from*  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  the 
interference  of  a  court.  But  in  the  very 
worst  days,  the  evils  arising  from  this  source 
did  not  equal  those  which  were  at  once 

Soured  in  upon  a  larse  portion  of  Christen- 
om,  by  the  men,  who  under  the  pretext  of 
reforming  morality,  destroyed  the  stability 
and  the  purity  of  f^aith,  and  sent  the  human 
mind  adrift  upon  the  billows  of  uncertainty, 
to  be  not  only  agitated  by  their  fluctuation, 
but  also  carried  anout  by  every  wmd  of  doc- 
trine, the  tattered  and  destitute  sport  of 
every  impulse  of  fanaticism,  or  gale  of  popu- 
lar caprice. 

Thus,  Sir,  the  Churchy  whilst  she  preserved 
her  faith,  reformed  her  discipline^ — ^whilst 
they  who  assailed  her  for  pretended  errors, 
acknowledged  that  they  did  no  service  to 
moralsy'^that  the  principles  of  discipline  were 
totally  given  up,  and  they  cast  away  the 
ancient  teaching,  derived  from  the  Apostles, 
without  bein^  able  to  agree  upon  what  they 
should  substitute  in  its  stead.  If  it  be  a 
cause  of  gibtulation  to  you,  that  your  church 
led  the  way  in  these  proceedings,  I  Sir,  for 
one,  do  not  admire  your  taste  nor  desire  to 
partake  of  your  exultation. 

The  question  of  our  and  your  intolerance, 
demands  more  spaoe  than  I  am  waned  ia 


now  at  my  diq>osal,  and  I  shaU  therefore 
defer  its  examination  to  my  next 
I  remain  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  B.  C. 

CharkHon,  July  19^  183a 

LETTER  XVL 
To  tkt  Rev.  John  Bachmarif  D.  D.,  <f«. 

Rev.  Sm, — ^You  state  in  your  48th  para- 
graph, that  it  was  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  ^  that  made  the  first  successful  oppo- 
sition to  the  corruptions  and  intoleranoe  of 
that  of  Rome,**  and  subsequently  you  say 
that  it  was  Luther  and  his  fellow-laborers 
who  devoted  the  labors  of  their  ffigantic 
minds,  and  the  ferve>it  piety  of  their  devoted 
hearts,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  to  this  work.** 
^'Bnt  they  lived  long  enou^  to  witness  the 
dawn  of  briffhter  days — ^to  oehold  deep  root- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  men  these  principles 
which,  in  process  of  time,  would  give  re- 
ligions toleration  to  the  human  race."  In 
your  52d  paragraph,  you  ask,  **  Do  we  differ 
least  from  them  (Roman  Catholics)  in  the 
intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of  that 
Church  r  And  where,  we  ask,  has  the  Lu- 
theran Church  ever  betrayed  a  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance?" 

You  proceed.  Sir,  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  that  paragraph,  and  in  the  enthe  of  your 
63d,  in  the  following  language,  to  sustain 
the  position  you  have  thus  assumed: 

"When  the  dangerous  fiEuiatics  of  Munster 
created  disturbanoes  in  Thurinsia,  Moravia  and 
Switzerland,  Luther,  although  he  oppoeed  their 
sentiments,  labored  to  sta^  the  arm  of  perse- 
cution. '  It  is  not  ric^t,'  said  he, '  to  persecute, 
to  murder,  to  burn  and  destroy,  such  poor  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  their  religions  tenets.  We 
should  let  every  one  believe  what  he  thinks 
right  r  And  to  the  Council  of  Nuremberg  he 
wrote,  '  I  am  always  opposed  to  the  shedding 
of  blood  for  the  »ake  of  religion,  and  I  shau 
never  give  my  vote  to  persecute  those  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  false  teachera'" 

58.  "  After  passing  through  the  most  memo- 
rable struggle  that  ever  signalized  any  age,  sa^e 
that  at  the  first  introduction  of  the  Cnristian 
faith  by  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  after  having  en- 
dured with  ftnrtitude  the  persecutions  of  bigotry 
and  power,  our  Church  at  last  became  triumph- 
ant, and  her  doctrines  were  established  as  the 
national  rdigion  of  Prussia,  Denmaric,  and 
Sweden.  Mark  the  temper  she  exhifatted  in 
ibe  day  of  triumph.  She  oommenced  no  reta- 
liation against  her  persecutors.  She  encouraged 
no  bitter  spirit  of  revenge.  Her  former  oppo- 
nents of  the  Romish  Church  were  allowed  to 
dwell  unmolested  in  the  land,  there,  to  this 
day,  their  temples  and  monasteries  remain,  as 
the  monuments  of  the  toleration  of  our  Churoh.* 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  yon 
mean  by  the  ^'priiieiides  wfakh  would  give 
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religious  toleration  to  the  human  race,"  for 
I  presume  you  have  read  history,  and  the 
works  of  your  fiithers  of  the  Reformation, 
and  unless  we  have  very  different  notions  of 
those  piincq>les,  I  cannot  conceive  upon  what 
your  assertions  are  based. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  a  defence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  I  shall  glance 
at  some  difficulties  which  prevent  my  admit- 
ting the  truth  of  your  description.  Vou  are 
aware,  Sur,  that  in  1617,  the  Turkish  forces 
were  threatening  the  ruin  of  Germany  and 
the  subversion  of  Christianity.  O^e  of  Lu- 
ther's propositions  on  this  occasion  was, 
*^  That  It  is  man's  duty  not  only  to  will  all 
that  God  requires  of  us  to  will,  but  moreover 
to  will  absolutely  all  that  God  himself  wills;" 
— and  from  this  principle  he  concluded  '*  that 
since  God  willea  that  the  Turk  should  in- 
vade Germany,  to  resist  him  would  be  to  re- 
sist the  will  of  God."  This  is  indeed  a  prin- 
ciple of  one-sided  toleration — ^toleration  for 
the  unresisted  enemy  of  Christianity,  to 
plunder  and  to  enslave  the  Christian. 

I  will  assume  that  you  do  not  approve  of 
a  principle  which  establishes,  that  it  would 
be  intolerance  for  a  Christian  who  is  con- 
vinced of  the  divine  truth  of  his  religion  to 
oppose  the  forcible  introduction  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan error,  and  to  protect  himself,  his 
family  and  his  country,  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  that  religion  which  he  was  as- 
sured was  that  of  oar  blessed  Saviour,  and 
in  the  preservation  of  that  property  which 
his  ancestors  had  left  to  him,  and  which  his 
own  industry  had  increased,  and  a  portion  of 
which  had  heen  devoted  by  them  and  by  him 
to  sustain  their  religion  and  its  services  and 
ministers.  Thus,  Sir,  I  hope  we  are  agreed 
upon  this  principle ;  that  for  men  to  protect 
their  ancient  and  peaceably  held  rights  and 
possessions,  even  by  force  of  arms,  against 
self-sufficient  arrogant  aggressors,  who  think 
proper  to  charge  them  with  religious  error, 
is  not  intolerance ;  neither  is  such  aggression 
and  robbery  an  evidence  of  toleration.  Yet, 
you  see  Luther's  proposition  would  contra- 
dict what  I  presume  is  your  opinion,  and 
what  certainly  is  mine  upon  this  subject 

The  words  irUolercmce  and  toleration  have 
no  definite  meaning.  The  magistrate  is  bound 
to  be  intolerant  of  murder,  oi  rapine,  of  riot, 
of  injustice:  and  it  would  be  poor  praise  to 
give  a  teacher  of  science,  jto  proclaim  that  he 
was  so  liberal  as  to  tolerate  his  disciples  in 
asserting  that  what  he  knew  to  be  &lse  was 
evident  truth.  It  would  be  a  very  curious 
sort  of  liberality  for  the  Apostle  St  Peter  to 
say,  '^  I  am  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  but  I  shall  embrace  in  Christian  bro- 
therhood, the  men  who  proclaim  that  I  testi- 
fy a  falsehood,  and  that  the  Redeemer  never 


arose."  The  declaration  of  the  AposUe  waa, 
(^AeU  iv,  20,)  **  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the 
things  that  we  have  seen  and  heard."  And 
you  put  a  similar  expression  into  the  mouth 
of  Luther  in  paragn^h  66.  *<  And  who  would 
charge  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  all  others, 
with  advocatingthesvstem  of  papacy  1  The 
persecutions,  the  trials  and  suffennffs  of  her 
Reformers  (when  and  where  ?)  and  we  labors 
of  their  mighty  minds  will  be  handed  down 
by  history,  to  the  end  of  time:  nor  will  her 
struggles  m  the  cause  of  truth  be  for  ever 
forgotten,  so  long  as  the  heroic  language  of 
Luther  shall  be  remembered,  who,  wnen  sum- 
moned  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  com- 
manded to  retract  his  opinionSf  fearlessly  re- 
fused in  the  spirit  of  a  willing  martyr,^ — (a 
martyr  does  not  suffer  for  opinions  in  which 
men  may  err,  but  for  revealed  fiicts,  concern- 
ing which  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  or 
doubt,)  **  declared  in  the  fiice  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  that  were  thirstinff  for  his 
blood,  *  Here  I  stand,  1  cannot  do  ouierwise: 
God  help  me.'"  Thus  you  adopt  the  very 
principle  which  establishes,  that  man  is  bound 
to  sustain  religious  truth,  even  vrith  the  loss 
of  life,  and  you  call  Luther  a  hero,  with  a 
martyr's  spirit,  for  holding  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Thus  neither  he  nor  you  can  style  it 
intolerance.  Now  suppose  I  grant  you,  what 
I  do  not  believe,  that  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
system.  I  trust  you  will  allow  me,  that  the 
Catholics  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
their's.  They  had  received  it  from  their  pro- 
genitors, they  fireely  professed  and  practised, 
they  were  in  possession.  The  Churches  were 
their's,  the  property  was  their's,  they  were 
warranted  in  holding  and  in  defending  them 
against  the  aggressions  of  a  newly  risen 
and  scarcely  organized  minority,  whom  they 
looked  upon  to  be  equally  innovators  for 
error  and  aggressors  upon  their  ri^ts.  It 
is  natural  in  such  a  state  of  thuigs  for 
the  weaker  party  to  cry  out  agabst  the 
use  of  those  means,  by  which  they  must  be 
overcome.  The  weaker  party  in  such  con- 
tests is  always  the  advocate  of  what  you  call 
toleration  I  Let  us  see  now  how  far  the  Lu- 
therans were  tolerant. 

In  his  defence  of  the  Articles  condemned 
by  the  Pope's  Bull  in  1630,  Luther  proclaims, 
*4f  tiie  Pope  be  not  brought  to  an  account, 
Christendom  is  ruined;  let  him  who  can  flee 
to  the  mountahis,  go  tiiither;  or,  let  this  Rfh 
man  homicide  be  slain,^  **  Forbear  to  make 
war  upon  the  Turk,  until  the  name  of  the 
Pope  oe  taken  from  beneath  the  heavens." 
*'I  have  said  it"  This  was  but  a  poor  tole- 
ration for  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  I 
About  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  lAither 
found  that  the  Roman  homkside  had  not  yet 
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been  slaiiij  he  published  in  1540  the  follow- 
ing exhibition  of  his  tolerant  spirit  ^  The 
Pope  is  a  wolf,  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit ; 
from  every  village  and  every  hamlet  men 
should  assemble  against  him;  neither  the 
sentence  of  a  judge  nor  the  authority  of  a 
council  must  be  waited  for;  nor  is  it  any  mat- 
ter if  kings  and  Cssars  should  make  war  on 
his  behalt.  He  that  rises  in  arms  under  a 
thief  does  it  at  his  own  risk.  Neither  kings 
nor  Caesars  are  exculpated  by  saying  that 
they  are  only  defending  the  Church  against 
aggression :  for  they  ought  to  know  what  is 
the  true  Church.*'  (Prop,  69,  &c.,  t  i,  f.  497.) 
I  am  quite  aware  that  this  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  declaration,  that  he  **  would 
never  give  his  vote  to  persecute  those  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  false  teachers."  But  it  is 
only  one  of  his  multitude  of  contradictions ! 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  moderated  his  ex- 
pressions, as  we  read  in  torn,  ii,  f.  123,  [that] 
when  he  burned  the  book  of  the  Decretals,  he 
said,  in  a  very  eloquent  siddress,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  it  was  the  Pope  liim  self  who 
was  burning  in  place  of  the  book,  "  tliat  is," 
he  adds,  ^  the  papal  chair."  He  also  declared 
more  than  once,  that  the  two  Anti-christs 
would  fall  together.  The  Turk  was  tot- 
tering to  ruin,  and  Hungary  was  to  be  the 
grave  of  his  power.  He  was  equally  unfor- 
tunate in  the  prophecy  which  he  had  made 
from  St.  Paul  ana  from  Daniel,  of  the  period 
when  the  Papacy  should  be  no  more.  In 
glowing  eloquence,  as  if  really  filled  with 
supernal  inspiration,  he  led  to  the  expecta^ 
tion  of  this  result  within  less  than  two  years 
from  the  day  on  which  he  wrote.  Alas,  for 
the  glory  of  his  miraculous  foreknowledge ! 
Three  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the 
termination  of  those  two  years,  and  the  Papa- 
cy has  continued  to  exist,  notwithstanding 
the  host  of  Protestant  prophets  who  have 
fixed  upon  ten  tliousand  intervening  periods 
in  those  passing  lustra,  in  each  one  of  which 
the  man  of  sin  was  to  have  been  destroyed, 
popery  was  to  perish,  the  mariners  compass 
was  to  be  encircled  with  a  halo  of  new  glory, 
the  printing  press  was  to  shed  heavemy  ra- 
diance upon  the  orb  which  we  perambulate, 
and  the  millenium  was  to  commence !  But 
away  with  the  rhapsody !  The  mighty  Fa^ 
ther  and  Prophet  was  at  this  period  to  allow 
no  arms  to  be  used,  no  violence  was  to  be 
committed.  **  Martin  Luther,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Ecclesiastes  of  Wittenberg."  (Ep, 
adfiUto  nom.  ordin,  Epis.  t.  ii,)  was  not  then 
to  approach  towards  tne  seven  hilled  city  of 
the  beast,  *<  followed  by  5,000  horse  and 
20,000  fooU^  (advers,execrab.  Bid.  Antichrist,) 
all  was  to  be  done  by  the  prayers  of  Luther, 
of  which  I  shall  give  a  description  in  his  own 
words.  (Ep.ad€feor.  Sax.  tii,)  '^  My  prayer 


will  not  be  like  the  thunder  of  Salmoneus,  it 
will  be  no  empty  rumbling  in  the  air.  Lu- 
ther's voice  is  not  to  be  so  easily  stopped^ 
and  your  Highness  will  find  it  to  your  cost 
My  prayer  is  an  impregnable  bulwark,  more 
powerful  than  the  Devil  himself.  Had  it  not 
been  so,  long  since,  no  one  would  even  have 
spoken  of  Luther;  and  men  will  not  stand 
astonished  at  this  miracle."  Melancthon, 
amongst  others,  looked  upon  him  at  this 
period  to  be  a  prophet,  and  wrote  to  Eras- 
mus, who  undervidued  the  supposed  gift, 
^  We  ought  to  prove  prophecies  but  not  to 
despise  them." 

And,  Sir,  it  was  after  the  discovery  that 
his  rumblings  did  indeed  resemble  those  of 
Salmoneus,  that  he  descended  from  his  cha- 
riot and  endeavored  to  collect  his  dogs  of 
war  for  the  death-chase  of  the  Roman  wolf. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Luther  wrote  those 
passages  which  you  quote  in  your  52d  para- 
graph—<but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  wrote 
another  letter,  as  Sleidan  informs  us,  urging 
tlie  priuces  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  ^  to 
extirpate  without  pity  those  miserable  wretch- 
es who  would  not  follow  his  advice,  and  to 
spare  only  those  who  would  voluntarily  lay 
down  their  arms."  And  it  Is  also  true,  as 
Sleidan  elsewhere  informs  us,  that  he  wrote 
a  treatise  expressly  to  prove  "that  no  mercy 
ought  to  be  showed  to  rebels  (the  dangerous 
fanatics  as  he  called  the  Anabaptists)  and 
that  forgiveness  was  not  to  be  extended  to 
those  whom  the  multitude  had  drawn  even 
by  force  into  any  seditious  action."  Need  I 
describe  the  desolation  which  foil  owed  ?  Mos- 
heim  gives  it  in  a  few  words,  after  having 
touched  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  those 
parts  which  he  would  not  wish  to  nave  fully 
developed,  {CenL  xvi,  sect,  iii,  part  ii,  J 21.) 
**■  It  is  well  known  that  the  better  part  of  the 
motley  tribe,  terrified  by  the  unhappy  and 
deserved  fate  of  their  unworthy  associates, 
whom ^  they  saw  extirpated  and  massacred 
with  the  most  unrelenting  severity,  saved 
themselves  from  the  ruin  of  their  sect,  and  at 
length  embraced  the  communion  of  those 
who  are  called  Mennoniles,^  "The  zeal,  vigi- 
lance and  resolution  of  Luther,  happily  pre- 
vented the  divisions  which  the  odious  disci- 
ples of  Munzer  attempted  to  excite  in  the 
Church  he  had  foundei,  and  preserved  the 
giddy  and  credulous  multitude  (where  is  the 
right  of  private  judgment?)  from  their  se- 
ductions. And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vigor  and  fortitude 
of  this  active  and  undaunted  Reformer,  the 
Lutheran  Church  would  in  its  infancy  have 
fallen  a  miserable  prey  to  the  enthusiastic 
fury  of  these  detestable  fanatics." 

Li  anoUier  place,  {CenL  xvi,  «ec  i,  }22,) 
Mosheim  lets  in  more  light  upon  the  subject ; 
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where  he  endeavora  to  defend  his  and  yonr 
hero  from  the  charge  of  having  first  urged 
these  unfortunate  fanatics  to  insurrection,  by 
inspiring  them  with  strange  notions  of  Chris- 
tian liberty ;  and  then  urging  their  exth-pa- 
tion  because  they  would  not  confine  their 
notions  of  that  Christian  liberty  within  the 
boundaries  which  he  thought  fit  to  prescribe: 
when  upon  his  own  principles,  the  true 
principles  of  Protestantism,  each  individual 
amongst  them  had  an  equal  right,  as  Lu- 
ther had,  to  interpret  the  word  of  God  for 
himself  and  to  prescribe  the  rule  for  his  own 
conduct 

"The  sentiments,  however,  of  this  seditious 
and  dissolute  multitude  were  greatly  divided, 
and  their  demands  were  very  different.    One 
part  of  them  pleaded  for  an  exemption  from 
all  laws,  a  licentious  immunity  from  every  sort 
of  government ;  another,  less  outrageous  and 
extravagant,  confined  their  demands  to  the 
diminution  of  the  taxes  they  were  forced  to 
pay,  and  of  the  burthens  under  which  they 
groaned;  another  insisted  upon  a  new  form  of 
religious   doctrine,  government  and  worsliip, 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  pure  and  unspotted 
Church,  and  to  add  weight  to  tMs  demand,  pre- 
tended that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  which  they  were  divinely  and  mi- 
raculously inspired;  w'hile  a  very  considerable 
part  of  this  furious  rabble  were  without  any 
distinct  view  or  any  fixed  purpose  at  all,  but, 
infected  with  the  contagious  spirit  of  sedition, 
and  exasperated  by  the  severity  of  their  ma- 
gistrates and  rulers,  went  on  headlong  without 
reflection  or  foresight,  into  every  act  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  which  rebellion  and  enthusi- 
asm could  suggest.    So  that,  if  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  many  of  these  rioters  had  perversely 
misunderstood  the  doctrine  of  Luther  concern- 
ing Christian  liberty,  and  took  occasion  from 
thence  of  committing  the  disorders  that  render- 
ed them  so  justly  odious,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  a  most  absurd  instance  of  partiali- 
ty and  injustice  to  charge  that  doctrine  with  the 
blame  of  those  extravagant  outrages  that  arose 
cnly  from  the  manifest  abuse  of  it.    Luther 
himself  has  indeed  sufficiently  defended  both 
his  principles  and  his  cause  against  any  such 
imputations  by  the  books  he  wrote  against  this 
turbulent  sect,  and  the  advice  he  addressed  to 
the  princes  of  the  empire  to  take  arms  against 
them.     And,  accordir;gly,  in  the  year  1625,  this 
odious  faction  was  defeated  and  destroyed,  in  a 
pitched  battle  fouf  ht  at  MtUhaxiten ;  and  if  un- 
Eer,  their  rin<;:leader,  taken  and  put  to  death." 

You  will  find  another  evidence  of  Luther's 
toleration  in  his  treatment  of  Zuinglins,  in 
1626*  Writing  of  his  fellow  Reformer,  he 
says,  "How  is  it  possible  to  be  silent,  whilst 
these  men  disturb  our  Churches  and  impugn 
our  authority  ?  If  they  are  unwilling  to  suf- 
fer their  own  to  be  weakened,  the  same  rea- 
son should  prevent  their  weakening  onra. 


*  *  *  There  is  no  medium,  either  I  or 
they  must  be  ministers  of  Satan." 

As  soon  as  the  Lutherans  had  grown  strong, 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  confederation,  raised 
troops  under  a  pretext  which  he  himself  sub- 
seouently  declared  was  without  foundation, 
and  which  Melancthon  and  others  of  the 
party  also  state  to  have  been  evidently  ground- 
less, viz.  That  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and 
other  Catholic  princes,  intended  to  extermi- 
nate the  Lutherans.  The  principal  object 
was,  however,  attained,  with  Luther's  full  ap- 
probation, the  payment  of  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney by  the  ecclesiastical  princes  to  the  Pro- 
testants, by  way  of  indemnifyii^  them  for 
their  expenses  in  raising  troops.  Luther  add- 
ed, on  this  occasion,  that  besides  his  prayers, 
he  would  give  notice  to  the  princes  to  exter- 
minate such  people  as  Geoi^,  this  greatest 
of  all  Saxon  fools. 

When,  in  1630,  the  confederacy  of  Smal- 
cald  was  formed,  Luther  formally  abandoned 
his  position  that  the  Church  was  not  to  use 
arms.  Sleidan  informs  us  of  a  publication 
by  him,  in  which,  after  declaring  that  he  had 
hitherto  thought  that  men  should  not  resist 
the  lawful  powers,  he  stated,  that  when  he 
adopted  this  maxim,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  legal  principles,  and  that 
it  was  unquestionable  that  the  political  laws 
and  the  Gospel  were  in  full  accord,  he  there- 
fore referred  the  decision  to  lawyers — and 
believed  that  in  bad  times,  such  as  the  pre- 
sent, not  only  would  the  civil  law,  but  con- 
science also,  require  of  men  who  held  the 
true  faith,  to  band  themselves  together  and 
take  up  arms  against  all  opponents,  whether 
Kings  or  Emperore.  Melancthon  bewailed 
this  change  of  Luther's  sentiments— though 
gradually  he  fell  into  accord  with  the  maxim, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  letter  to  Camerarius. 

Mosheim  then  informs  us,  {Cent,  xvi,  sec, 
i,  36,)  "'  that  the  Lutherans  formed  a  solemn 
alliance  and  confederacy,  with  the  intention 
of  defending  vigorously  their  religion  and  li- 
berties against  the  dangers  and  encroach- 
ments with  which  tiiey  were  threatened  by 
the  edict  of  Augsburg,  without  attempting, 
however,  any  thing  properly  speaking,  against 
the  votaries  of  Rome."  Here,  then,  is  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
Germany,  entering  into  an  armed  league,  be- 
cause they  desired  to  change  their  religion: 
As  yet,  no  one  assails  them,  but  they  seek 
unconstitutionally  foreign  alliances. 

''Into  this  confederacy  they  invited  the 
Kings  of  England,  France  and  Denmark,  with 
several  other  Republics  and  States,  and  left 
no  means  unemployed  that  might  corroborate 
and  cement  this  important  alliance.'' 

Thus,  the  first  feagne  of  Protestants  ie 
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entered  into  to  invite  foreign  armed  poten- 
tates to  their  aid. 

Yea,  ^  but  they  were  not  to  attempt  any 
thing,  properly  speaking,  oflfensive  to  the  vo- 
taries of  Home."  Let  us  see  what  they  did, 
not  what  they  said.  Luther  gave  his  full 
sanction  and  enooucagement  to  this  league— 
save  that  as  Maclaine  remarks  in  his  note  (h) 
**  Luther,  who  at  jSrst  seemed  adverse  to  this 
confederacy,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  ca- 
lamities and  troubles  it  may  produce,  per- 
ceiving at  length  its  necessity,  consented  to 
it»  but  uncharitably,  as  well  as  imprudently, 
refused  comprehencling  in  it  the  followers  of 
Zuii^lius  among  the  Swiss,  together  with 
the  German  States  or  cities  which  had  adopt- 
ed the  sentiments  and  confession  of  Bucer." 
This,  Sir,  is  another  specimen  of  his  tolera- 
tion! The  good  Reformers  of  Zurich,  as 
Hospinian  iiSbrms  us,  whilst  they  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  an  excellent  servant  of  God, 
ob^rved  upon  his  intolerant  spirit,  and  said, 
that  their  mildness  in  his  regaro,  only  served 
to  make  him  ''more  inhuman  and  more  inso- 
lent" His  toleration  to  his  fellow  Reformers 
is  also  manifested  in  his  letters  forbidding 
the  bookseller  to  send  him  any  thing  from 
those  of  Zurich,  **  for  they  were  damned  men 
who  dragged  others  into  Hell,  and  the  Church- 
es eould  no  longer  communicate  with  them 
nor  consent  to  their  blasphemies."  In  1644, 
in  his  little  Confession  of  Faith,  he  calls  them 
« madmen,  blasphemers,  miserable  wretches, 
damned  souls,  for  whom  it  was  not  lawful  to 
pray."  » 

Looking,  then,  to  the  principles  of  Luther 
and  his  associates,  as  made  manifest  by  their 
acts,  they  were  not  certainly  those  wluch  in 
process  of  time  would  give  religious  tolenu 
tion  to  the  human  race. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  your  ques- 
tions. ''Do  we  differ  least  from  them  (Caith- 
olics)  in  the  intolerant  and  persecutmff  spirit 
of  that  Chntch?  And  where,  we  ask,  has 
the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed  a  spirit 
of  intolerance?" 

The  author  of  the  Appendix  I  to  Mos- 
heim's  History  of  Lutheranism  in  the  16th 
centurv,  did  not  make  so  bold  a  challenge; 
he  endeavored  to  palliate  what  he  could  not 
deny.  Whilst  he  endeavors  to  save  the  cha- 
racter of  the  leaders,  he  flings  the  oUoquy  of 
the  misdeeds  upon  their  followers. 

''The  soyereigna,  the  ecclesiastics^  the  men 
of  weight;  piety  and  learning,  who  arose  to  as- 
sert the  ri^ts  of  human  nature,  the  cause  of 
genuine  Christianity,  and  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gions liberty,  came  forth  into  the  field  of  con- 
troversy with  a  multitude  of  dependents,  ad- 
mirers and  friends,  whose  motiyes  and  conduct 
cannot  be  entirely  justified.  Besides,  when  the 
eyes  of  whole  nations  were  opened  upon  the 


iniquitous  absurdities  of  popery,  and  upatk  tlie 
tyranny  and  insolence  of  the  Roman  pootiflh, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  set  bounds  to  tbs 
indigDation  of  an  inooised  and  tumultuoas  mul- 
titude, who  are  naturally  prone  to  extremes, 
generally  pass  from  blind  submission  to  lawless 
ferocity,  and  too  rarely  diBtinguish  between  the 
use  and  the  abuse  of  their  undoubted  rights." 

Would  the  author  of  this  pretty  paragraph 
say  that  the  following  address  vras  that  ns-  i 
turally  calculated  to  restrain  this  incensed 
and  tumultuous  multitude  1  **  The  Pope  is  a 
wolfl  possessed  by  an  evil  sphit;  frt)m  every 
village  and  every  hamlet  you  must  assemble 
against  him."  ^  Let  this  Roman  homicide  be 
slain!"  These  are  the  expressions  of  Lntiier. 

I  have  before  adverted  to  the  arming  and 
rapine,  of  sovereigns,  men  of  weight,  d&c^ 
under  what  MeUmcthon  and  other  leading 
Protestants  acknowledged  to  have  been  false 
pretexts.  In  1532,  a  treaty  was  made  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Princes  of  the 
Protestant  league,  at  Nuremberg,  in  which 
the  latter  obtained  the  free  and  unmolested 
exercise  of  their  religious  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, until  after  the  decision  of  a  general 
council,  to  whose  decrees  they  affected  a  dis- 
position to  submit.  But  when  this  council 
was  to  be  assembled,  the  Lutheran  or  Pro- 
testant party  assembled  in  1537  at  Smalcald, 
protested  against  the  council,  even  before  it 
met,  and  £ew  up  the  new  Confession  of 
Faith,  known  as  the  Articles  of  Smalcald.  In 
1541,  the  Emperor  sought  in  the  Conference 
of  Worms,  subsequently  continued  at  Ratis- 
bon,'to  conciliate  the  differences,  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  learned  and  moderate  men.  It 
ended  only  in  agreeing,  apparently,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decision  of  a  Council.  At  the 
Diet  of  Spire,  in  1543,  the  Pope  notified  that 
the  Council  would  assemble  at  Trent,  should 
the  Diet  consent  to  allow  its  sessions  in  that 
city,  as  other  cities  which  he  proposed,  had 
been  objected  to.  The  minority  of  the  Diet 
assented,  but  the  Lutherans  objected.  In 
1545,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  Emperor 
still  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  Luthe* 
rans  to  have  their  disputes  terminated  by  the 
Council,  and  to  have  peace  restored  to  Chris- 
tendom. They  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
submitting,  and  had  now,  as  they  supposed, 
made  their  party  sufficiently  strong  to  act  in 
the  field.  And  up  to  this  period  not  a  single 
act  of  hostility  had  been  committed  against 
them,  though  the  Catholics  had  sufiferoi  se- 
vere losses,  and  in  many  places  endured  much 
from  violence  and  war. 

Mosheim  insinuates  that  the  Protestants 
in  their  measures  of  aggression,  only  acted 
in  self-defence.  The  words  of  his  tmnslator 
are— **  Upon  which  the  Emperor,  who  had 
hitherto  disapproved  of  the  violent  measures 
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that  were  inoesaantly  suggested  by  the  court 
of  Rome."  There  is  not  one  particle  of  evi- 
dence for  the  assertion,  that  Rome  ever  had 
made  any  such  suggestion,  but  there  is  not 
only  abundant  proof^  but  full  acknowledg- 
ment, that  there  was  no  violence  used  up  to 
this  moment  against  the  Lutherans.  **  Depart- 
ed from  his  usual  prudence  and  moderation, 
and  listening  to  the  sanguine  counsels  of 
Paul,  formed  in  conjunction  with  that  subtle 
poLtifT,  the  design  of  terminating  the  debates 
about  religion  by  the  foree  of  arms.*'  There 
is  not  one  particle  of  ground  for  this  asser- 
tion, but  the  fact  is  evident  that  the  only  plan 
they  were  united  in  canying  into  effect  was 
the  assembling  of  that  Council  for  which  the 
Lutherans  cri^  out  until  it  was  about  to  as- 
semble, but  against  which  they  protested 
when  they  perceived  it  would  meet 

**The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  andthe  elector 
of  Saxony,  who  were  the  chief  protectors  of 
ib&  Protestant  cause,  were  no  sooner  inform- 
ed of  this,  than  they  took  proper  measures  to 
prevent  their  being  surprised  and  overwhelm- 
ed by  a  superior  force,  and  accordingly  raised 
an  army  for  their  defence."  There  was  no 
menace  made,  there  was  no  Catholic  army 
raised.  How  could  they  be  surprised? — 
Against  whom  were  they  to  defend  tjiem- 
seTves?  This  was  fully  fifteen  years  after 
Luther  had  sanctioned  tiie  league,  and  pub- 
lished his  pamphlet,  justifying  their  taking 
arms.  Yet  Mosheim  tells  us,  ''while  this 
terrible  storm  was  rising,  Luther,  whose  aver- 
sion to  all  methods  of  violence  and  force,  in 
matters  of  religion,  was  well  known,  and 
who  recommended  prayer  and  patience  as  the 
only  arms  worthy  of  those  who  had  the  cause 
of  genuine  Christianity  at  heart,  was  removed 
by  Providence  from  this  scene  of  tumult  and 
the  approaching  calamities  that  threatened 
his  country." 

So  far,  then,  we  perceive  that  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1645,  the  Lutherans  suffered  no 
persecution,  though  in  1530,  with  the  appro- 
nation  of  Luther,  they  had  entered  into  a 
formidable  league,  to  unite  in  which  they  had 
invited  several  foreign  states  and  pnnces. 
They  had  appealed  to  a  Council,  and  when 
the  Council  was  called,  it  was  not,  they  said, 
Buch  as  they  appealed  to,  and  they  protested 
against  it 

They  saw  it  upon  the  eve  of  meeting,  and 
then  raised  an  army  under  the  pretext  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  an  alleged  alii, 
ance  for  their  destruction:  just  such  a  plea 
as  they  had  used  a  dozen  years  previously, 
for  the  purpose  of  booty.  Luther  dies,  but 
the  Lutheran  confederation  survives. 

I  follow  Mosheim  still,  in  order  to  give  you 
the  bttiefit  of  your  own  historian.  In  his 
chap,  iv  of  the  same,  sec  i  of  the  xvi  centu- 


ry, he  opens  by  assummg  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  before  gratuitously  asserted,  a  league 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestants.  The  IVo- 
testants  have  an  army  raised,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say !  the  Catholics  have  not  as  yet  armed  a 
soldier.  The  Council  of  Trent  is  in  session, 
and  its  opponents  are  left  unmolested.  Nay, 
at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  this  year,  Mosheim 
himself  states,  there  was  a  conference  be- 
tween some  eminent  doctors  of  both  parties, 
with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  their 
religious  differences :  but  it  appeared  .suffi- 
ciently, both  from  the  nature  of  this  dispute, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  and  its 
issue  and  result,  that  the' matters  in  debate 
would  be  sooner  or  later  decided  in  the  field 
of  battle."  The  Protestant  army  was  already 
prepared  for  action — we  may  easily  perceive 
why  this  conclusion  was  drawn. 

The  Protestant  princes  rejected  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  at  the  Diet  Mos- 
heim says  no  more  save  that  they  were  upon 
that  account  proscribed  by  the  Lmperor.  It 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  state  that 
thev  were  required  to  disband  their  army, 
which  had  been  illegally  raised  and  organ- 
ized— and  upon  their  refusal,  "•  the  Emperor 
raised  an  army  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.*' 

The  army  of  the  confederated  Lutherans 
was  numerous  and  well  organized;  it  was 
raised,  not  to  oppose  any  tyranny  or  perse- 
cution which  existed,  or  of  which  there  was 
any  reasonable  prospect  They  had,  during  a 
number  of  years,  enjoyed  full  religious  liber- 
ty. The  army  was  raised,  we  are  told,  for 
protection  and  defence.  Yet  Mosheim  him- 
self  informs  us  that  they  were  the  aggressors. 
**  The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  led  their  forces  into  Bavaria  against 
the  Emperor,"  contrary  to  their  duty  and 
their  oath,  ^and  cannonaded  his  camp,  at 
Ingolstadt,  with  great  spirit."  Mosheim  says 
that  if  both  armies  had  been  then  brought  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  Lutherans  would  have  been 
victorious.  He  gives  many  reasons  why  they 
were  not  so,  and  amongst  others,  **  the  fail- 
ure of  France  in  furnishing  the  subsidy  that 
had  been  promised  by  its  monarch."  Upon 
this  statement  I  rely  to  show  that  the  Luthe- 
rans had  suffered  no  persecution  or  oppres- 
sion from  the  Cathoucs  of  Germany,  when 
they  appeared  in  arms,  leagued  with  foreign 
allies,  to  dispossess  by  violence  the  Catholics 
of  theb  rights,  civil,  political  and  relif^ous, 
and  to  introduce  a  new  form  of  religion,  I 
care  not  whether  it  was  true  or  fiilse,  against 
the  will  of  those  who  peaceably  followed 
what  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers,  »nd 
what  they  were  convinced  had  been  revealed 
by  their  Redeemer;  and  thus  they  placed 
themaelyes  in  the  position  of  peraeenting  ag- 
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gressors.  This  is  tho  first  part  of  my  answer 
to  your  questions,  **  Do  we  difler  least  from 
them  in  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  that  Church  ?  And  where,  we  ask,  has 
the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed  a  spirit 
of  intolerance  ?" 

I  might,  if  I  would,  here  close  my  statement 

and  charge  upon  the  Lutherans  all  the  cruel 

consequences  of  this  effort  to  subdue  by  arms 

those  whom  they  could  not  gain  by  persuasion. 

1  remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  B.  C. 

Chareston,  S.  C,  July  21,  1838.. 

LETTER  XVII. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  rf«. 

Rev.  Sir, — In  my  last  I  quoted  Dr.  Mos- 
heim  to  sustain  my  allegations,  that  the  Lu- 
therans were  not  more  tolerant  than  the 
Catholics ;  that  Luther  exhorted  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Anabaptists  by  arms;  that  the 
first  to  take  up  arms  and  to  sustain  them- 
selves by  the  sword  in  Germany,  at  the  pe- 
riod which  you  call  that  of  the  Reformation, 
were  the  Lutherans;  that  they  suffered  no 
persecution ;  but  that  they  illegally  and  un- 
constitutionally formed  alliances  with  the  fo- 
reign enemies  of  their  liege  lords,  and  that 
they,  by  force,  stripped  the  Catholics  of  their 
church-property.  1  shall  now  bring  a  few 
passages  from  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of 
Charles  V,  to  sustain  the  same  propositions. 
— And  should  it  be  necessary,  I  can  produce 
from  other  authors,  of  high  standing,  many 
additional  proofs. 

You  are  aware,  Sir,  that  in  this  case,  Ro- 
bertson as  well  as  Mosheim,  is  a  very  unwill- 
ing witness. 

"  Meanwhile  the  German  princes  were  highly 
offended  at  the  insult  offered  to  tlieir  dignity 
by  Boccold's  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal 
honors ;  and  the  profligate  manners  of  his  fol- 
lowers, which  were  a  reproach  to  the  Christian 
name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  horror. 
Luther,  who  had  testified  against  this  fanatical 
spirit  on  its  first  appearance,  now  deeply  la- 
mented its  progress,  and  exposed  the  delusion 
-with  great  strength  of  argument,  as  well  as 
acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  upon  all  the 
States  of  Germany  to  put  a  stop  to  a  phrenzy 
no  less  pernicious  to  society  than  fJAiaX  to  reli- 
gion." *  *  *  *  "  The  king,  loaded  with  chains, 
was  carried  from  city  to  city  as  a  spectacle  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  was  ex- 
posed to  all  their  insults.  His  spirit,  however, 
was  not  broken  or  humbled  by  this  sad  reverse 
of  his  condition;  and  he  adhered  with  unshaken 
firmness  to  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  his  sect. 
After  this,  he  was  brought  back  to  Munster, 
the  scene  of  his  royalty  and  crimes,  and  put 
^  to  death,  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as 
lingering  tortores.''— (J/m^.  GkarleM  V,  book  v, 
16S4.) 

The  following  passage  from  the  same 


book,  and  almost  tihe  succeeding  paragraph, 
shows  the  meims  which  the  Lutheran  party 
possessed  at  this  period,  not  only  to  protect 
themselves  against  persecution  should  it  be 
attempted, — ^but  also  exhibits  to  us  that  it 
had  a  power  which  was  not  neglected,  of  pro- 
tecting every  unprincipled  tyrant  who  adopt- 
ed the  party,  and  whose, crimes  the  historian 
excuses,  because  of  his  Protestantism. 

"  The  alliauce  between  the  French  king  and 
the  confederates  at  Smalcald  began  about  this 
time  to  produce  great  effects.  Ulric  duke  of 
Wurtemburg,  having  been  expelled  his  domi- 
nions in  the  year  1519,  on  account  of  his  vio- 
lent and  oppressive  administration,  the  house 
of  Austria  bad  got  possession  of  his  duchy. 
That  prince,  having  now  by  a  lone  exile,  atoned 
for  the  errors  of  his  conduct,  which  were  the 
cfiect  rather  of  inexperience  than  of  a  tyraimi- 
cal  disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general 
compassion.*' 

What  a  change  would  be  rung  upon  all 
the  chimes  of  declamation  against  the  spirit 
of  Popery,  should  it  grant  such  indulgence 
to  tyrants?  Yet  it  is  but  toleration  and  lib- 
erality and  kindness  of  heart  and  charity,  to 
excuse  this  indiscreet  youth  Ulric ! 

"  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  in  particular,  his 
near  relation,  warmly  espoused  his  interest, 
and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his 
ancient  inheritance.  But  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a  valu- 
able acquisition,  whidi  his  family  had  made 
with  so  much  ea.<*c.  llie  landgrave  unable  to 
compel  him,  applied  to  the  King  of  France,  his 
new  ally." 

The  Duchy  had  been  legally  forfeited  for 
oppression  and  tyranny,  by  the  supreme  law 
which  Catholics  had  made,  to  curb  oppressions 
and  to  punish  tyrants.  Every  memoer  of  the 
Roman  or  German  Empire  was  sworn  to 
observe  these  laws.  Yet,  despite  of  that 
oath,  here  is  the  leader  of  the  Lnthenin 
confederacy,  applying  to  a  foreign  enemy  for 
aid,  to  violate  equally  his  oath,  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  and  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  benevolence. 

"  Francis,  easer  to  embrace  an^  opportunity 
of  distressing  the  house  of  Austria,  and  desir- 
ous of  wrestm^  from  it  a  territory  which  gave 
it  footing  and  mfluence  in  a  part  of  Germany, 
at  a  distance  from  its  other  dominions,  en- 
couraged the  landgrave  to  take  arms,  and  se- 
cretly supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of  moDey. 
This  he  employed  to  raise  troops :  and  march- 
ing with  great  expedition  towards  Woriembetg, 
attacked,  defeated  and  dispersed  a  ooosideimble 
body  of  Austrians,  entrusted  with  the  defenee 
of  the  country  .** 

Thus  by  means  of  foreign  aid,  given  to  a 
body  of  the  conspirators  at  home,  the  Uws 
of  the  land  are  violated,  and  the  troops  of  the 
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lawful  lord  are  asaafled  and  defeated.  But 
the  historian  does  not  stop  here.  He  records 
a  really  miraculous  event  The  people,  who 
sixteen  years  previously,  had  groaned  under 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  a  profligate, 
whom  they  nnitea  to  expel,  are  now  so 
deeply  enamored  of  him  as  to  rush  with  emu- 
lation to  welcome  him  to  the  repetition  of 
that  tyranny ! 

"  All  the  Duke^s  Bubiects  hastened  with  emu- 
lation, to  receive  their  native  Prince,  and  re- 
invested him  with  that  authority  which  is  still 
enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  At  the  same 
tiiide  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  was 
established  in  his  dominions." 

Thus  they  loved  him  so  well,  that  they 
not  only  were  emulous  who  should  be  the 
first  to  welcome  the  reformed  tyrant;  but 
thej  became  heart  and  soul  most  conscien- 
tious Lutherans,  to  gratify  him  more  highly. 
It  is  however  rather  unfortunate  that  other 
equally  credible  historians  state  that  Ulric 
was  K)rced  upon  them  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  and  against  their  will,  and  that  Ulric 
compelled  them  to  adopt  the  changes  in  re- 
ligion, dictated  by  the  leaders  of  that  host 
which  forced  him  upon  the  ducal  chair.  But 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  were  tliey  not  aided  by 
the  Catholics?  Doctor  Robertson  himself 
answers  it  in  the  next  paragraph. 

**  Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  un- 
expected blow,  not  daring  to  attack  a  Prince, 
whom  all  the  Protestant  powers  in  Germany 
were  ready  to  support,  iuaged  it  expedient  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which,  in  the 
most  ample  form,  he  recognized  his  title  to  the 
duchy.  The  success  of  the  landgrave's  opera- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
having  convinced  Ferdinand,  that  a  rupture 
with  a  league  so  formidable  as  that  of  Smalcald, 
was  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care,  he 
entered  likewise  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
Elector  of  Qaxooj  the  head  of  that  union,  and 
by  some  concessions  in  fiivor  of  the  Pk-otestant 
religion,  and  others  of  advantage  to  the  Empe- 
ror himself  he  prevailed  on  him  together  with 
his  confederates  to  acknowledge  him  King  of 
the  Romans.'* 

Thus  from  their  attitude,  their  force,  their 
confederacy  and  theur  alliance  with  foreign 
enemies,  the  Latherana  not  only  sufTered  no 
persecution,  but  held  a  formidable  position 
in  the  year  1636,  and  they  renewed  their 
league  for  ten  more  years.  In  his  Book  vi, 
treating  of  the  coneema  of  this  same  year, 
1636,  Doctor  Robertson  gives  farther  evi- 
denee  that  the  Lutherans  had  suffered  no 
▼iolence,  nor  even  much  molestation.  I 
would  say  not  any  molestation  in  Germany. 
And  also,  that  howerer  they  might  have 
been  aided  by  a  Catholic  Pnnce,  still  they 
would  not  retuin  the  ikyor  by  any  service  to 


him,  should  he  express  his  attachment  to  liis 
own  religion.  Thus  because  Francis  had 
permitted  the  execution  of  six  Protestants  in 
Paris,  not  for  the  profession  or  practice  of 
their  own  religion,  but  for  grossly  insulting 
the  reliffion  of  the  State  and  the  royal  &mily, 
men  whofn  Robertson  himself  declares  to 
have  been  influenced  by  "  indiscreet  zeal''*— 
and  whose  public  acts  he  styles  ^  inde- 
cent,^'—they  refused  to  aid  him  who  had 
aided  them  by  virtue  of  a  common  treaty. 

"  The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalcald,  filled 
with  resentment  and  indignation  at  the  cruelty 
with  which  their  brethren  were  treated,  could 
not  conceive  Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  he 
offered  to  protect  in  Germany,  those  very  tenets 
which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigor  in  his  owu 
dominions,  so  that  all  Bellay's  art  and  eloquence 
in  vindicating  his  master,  or  apologising  for  his 
conduct,  made  little  impression  upon  them. 
They  considered  likewise,  that  the  Emperor, 
who  hitherto  had  never  employed  violence 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformation,  nor 
even  given  them  much  molestation  in  their  pro- 
gress, was  now  bound  by  the  agreement  of 
Katisbou,  not  to  disturb  such  as  had  embraced 
the  new  opinions ;  and  the  Protestants  wisely 
regarded  this  as  a  more  certain  and  immediate 
security,  than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes 
with  which  Francis  endeavored  to  allure  them. 
*  *  *  *  the  Protestant  princes  refused  to 
assist  the  French  king  in  any  hostile  attempt 
against  the  Emperor." 

In  the  same  book  treating  of  the  year  1541, 
we  are  informed  that  when  on  the  28th  of 
July,  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  by  a  recess  as 
displeasing  to  Rome  as  it  was  inconsistent 
with  Catholic  principles,  gave  some  sem- 
blance of  requiring  the  Protestants  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  a  general  council,  for  which 
they  had  themselves  been  loud  in  their  de- 
mands, these  latter  were  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  compel  the  Emperor  to  yield  to  their 
dictation :  so  that  ^  he  granted  them  a  private 
declaration,  in  the  most  ample  terms,  ex- 
empting them  from  whatever  they  thought 
oppressive  or  injurious  in  the  recess,  and 
ascertaining  to  them  the  full  possession  of 
all  the  privileges  which  they  had  ever  en- 
joyed." Thus  we  have  no  persecution  or 
sumering  to  the  year  1643. 

The  city  of  Goslar  having  entered  into  the 
league  of  Smalcald,  iUeffuly  and  violently 
plundered  CathoUc  Churdies.  Henry,  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  .was  directed  by  a  decree  of 
the  Imperial  Chamber,  to  cause  the  city  to 
make  restitution.  Thus  the  plunderers  were 
legally  brought  within  the  reach  of  justice, 
not  or  persecution ;  4hey  being  themselves 
the  persecutors  and  the  aggressors.  The 
Protestants  however,  would  not  pennit  the 
sentence  tv  be  vAOcuted.  They,  not  only  as 
Robertson  infonns  us,  book  vii.  in  1643, 
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took  every  oocaaion  of  poaring  contempt 
upon  the  Holy  See ;  but  the  £mperor  and 
Kuig  of  the  Ilomana  found  it  necessary  not 
only  to  connive  at  their  conduct,  but  to 
court  their  favor  by  repeated  acts  of  indul- 
gence. At  the  Diet  of  Spire,  In  this  year, 
they  not  only  protested  in  the  most  disres. 
peetful  terms,  against  assembling  the  council 
at  Trent,  but  they  had  their  protest  inserted 
on  the  records  of  the  diet,  and  procured  a 
suspension  of  a  decree  against  the  city  of 
Goslar,  with  an  injunction  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  to  desist  from  its  execution ;  and 
under  pretext  of  his  having  disquieted  the 
people  of  Goslar,  *^  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  that  they  might  not 
suffer  any  member  of  the  Smalcaidic  body  to 
be  oppressed,  assembled  their  forces,  de- 
clared war,  in  form,  against  Henry,  and  in 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping  him  en- 
tirely of  his  dominions,  drove  him  as  a 
wretched  exile  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of 
Bavaria.  By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less 
severe  than  sudden,  they  filled  all  Germany 
with  dread  of  their  power,  and  the  confede- 
rates of  Smakald.appeared  by  this  first  effort 
of  their  arms,  to  be  as  prompt  as  capable  to 
|»-otect  those  who  had  joined  their  asso- 
ciation/* 

Now  this  is  an  extraordinary  contradiction 
to  your  assertion  in  paragraph  53.  ^  After 
passing  through  the  most  memorable  struggle 
that  ever  signalized  any  age,  save  that  at  me 
first  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith  by  the 
Son  of  Grod,  and  after  having  endured  witli 
fortitude  the  persecutions  of  bigotry  and 
power,  our  church  at  last  became  trium- 
phant." ♦  ♦  ♦  *  "Mark  the  temper  she 
exhibited  in  the  day  of  triamph.  She  com- 
menced no  retaliation  against  her  persecutors. 
She  encouraged  no  bitter  spirit  of  revenge. 
Her  former  opponents  were  allowed  to  dwell 
unmolested  in  the  land." 

We  shall,  however,  again  listen  to  Doctor 
Robertson.  **  Emboldened  by  so  many  con- 
cessions in  their  favor,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
gress which  their  ojnnions  daily  made,  the 
princes  of  the  league  of  Smalcald  took  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  imperial  chamber, 
and  declined  its  jurisdiction  for  the  future." 
This  was  exactly  doing  in  the  State,  what 
they  had  done  in  the  Church,  but  with  this 
notorious  difference.  The  constitution  of 
the  Church  had  been  established  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  is  unchangeable :  the  constitution 
of  the  German  Empire  was  established  by 
men  and  was  liable  to  change, — ^but  they 
violated  its  provisions  and  their  own  oaths  by 
this  irregular  mode  of  proceeding.  ^^Not 
long  after  this,  they  ventured  a  step  farther, 
and  protesting  against  the  recess  of  a  diet 
held  at  Nuremb(Mrg»  which  provided  for  the 


defence  of  Hungary,  refused  to  permit  their 
contingent  for  the  purpose,  unless  the  impe- 
rial chamber  were  refonned,  and  full  aeeuiity 
were  granted  them  in  every  point  with  regard 
to  religion.'* 

Yet  this  is  a  poor  perseeuted  sect  I — ^At 
least  Dr.  Badiman  tells  us  of  their  **  having 
endured  with  fortitude  the  persecutions  of 
bigotry  and  power."    He  tells  as  in  panu 
graph  66,  ''The  persecutions,  the  trials  and 
sufirerings  of  her  (the  Lutheran  Church's) 
Reformers,  and  the  labors  of  their  mighty 
minds,  will  be  handed  down  by  history  to  the 
end  of  time :  nor  will  her  struggles  in  the 
cause  of  truth  be  forgotten,"  &c    The  strug- 
gle made  by  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  to 
which  you  here  r^fer,  was  a  declaration 
which  he  made  before  those  ^om  you  po- 
etically described  as  thireting  for  his  blood 
Robertson  says,  (^Book  ii,  an,  1521,)  **  The 
reception  which  he  met  at  Worms,  was  such 
as  he  might  have  reckoned  a  full  reward  of 
all  his  labors,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  ap- 
plause  had  been  the  principles  by  which  he 
was  influenced;  greater  crowds  assembled  to 
behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  Empe- 
ror's public  entry ;  his  apartments  were  d^y 
filled  with  princes  ana  personages  of  the 
highest  rank,  (for  this  Robertson  quotes  La- 
ther, Oper.  11,  414,  and  SeckejuL  166,)  and 
he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to 
those  who  possess  the  power  of  directing  the 
understanding  and  sentiments  of  other  men ; 
an   homage  more  sincere,  as  well  as  more 
flattering,  than  }iny  which  pre-eminence  in 
birth  or  condition  could  command."    Placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  he  re- 
mained and  departed  in  safety ;  though  hi:} 
opinions  were  subsequently  condemned. — 
lit  ua  however  proceed  with  the  evidence. 
Treating  of  the  year  1544,  Robertson  says, 
*'  such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  Pro- 
testants had  proceed^  and  such  their  confi- 
dence in  their  own  power,  when  the  Emperor 
returned  from  the  lower  countries,  to  hold  a 
diet,  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at 
Spire.    The  respect  due  to  the  Emperor,  a:s 
well  as  the  imnortance  of  the  aflGurs  which 
were  to  be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  as- 
sembly extremely  full.    All  the  electors,  a 
great  number  of  princes  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  with  the  deputies  of  most  of  the 
cities,  were  present,    Charles  soon  perceived 
that  this  was  not  a  time  to  offend  the  jealous 
spirit  of  the  Protestants,  by  asserting  in  any 
high  tone  the  authority  ana  doctrines  of  the 
Chureh,  or  by  abridging  in  the  smaileat  ar- 
ticle the  liberty  wmch  they  now  enjoyed; 
but  that  on  the  contrary    '***'*    he 
must  soothe  them  by  newconeessioiui  and  a 
more  ample  extension  of  their  privileges. 
He  began  aoeorduigiy  with  courting  the  Meo- 
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tor  of  Saxonv  and  the  lAndgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  by 
gi?iii^  up  some  things  in  their  iavor,  and 
granting  liberal  promises  with  regard  to 
others,  he  secured  himself  from  any  danger 
of  opposition  on  their  part"    Yet  the  Pro- 
testants, the  German  Latherana,  ''endured 
with  fortitude  the  persecutions  of  bigotry 
and  power  r     At  tnis  diet  every  decree, 
regulation,  or  edict  unpalatable  to  them  was 
recessed  or  abrogated,  the  Imperial  chamber 
was  modified  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  mem- 
bers of  this  court    In  return  for  which,  the 
Lutherans  united  with  the  Catholics,  who 
formed  the  great  majority  of  the  Diet,  in  the 
declaration  of  war  against  France.    Hitherto, 
it  was  usual  to  say  that  a    general  council, 
properly  convoked,  would  be  a  proper  body, 
qualified  authoritatively  to  settle  all  differ- 
ences of  religion.    The  Protestants,  now  that 
the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Trent, 
declared  it  to  have  been  irregularly  called, 
to  be  a  partial  assembly,  to  have  no  authori- 
ty: declared  they  would  not  accept  its  deci- 
sions.   At  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1545,  two 
topics  were  introduced.    The  Turkish  inva- 
sion, to  oppose  which  all  were  called  upon  to 
unite ;  and  the  religious  differences,  in  respect 
to  which  it  was  expected  that  all  would 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  council  now 
soon  to  assemble.   The  Catholics  acquiesced. 
The  Lutherans  refused,  and  'declined  con- 
sidering the  question  of  defence  against  the 
Turk,  until  the  religious  question  was  dis- 
posed of,  without  any  regard  to  the  expected 
council :  and  now  the  members  of  the  league 
began  their  preparations  for  the  field.  Henry 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  Catholic,  under  pre- 
tence  of  raising  troops  for  the  King   of 
France,  made  an  effort  to  regain  those  es- 
tates from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the 
Lutherans,  but  they  armed  and  vigilant,  des- 
troyed his  force,  took  him  prisoner,  and  kept 
him  in  close  confinement. 

To  this  moment  then,  the  Lutherans  had 
suffered  no  persecution  for  religion's  sake. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  period  of  Luther's 
death.  The  writers  who  are  anxious  for  the 
defence  of  the  Lutherans  give  us  a  variety  of 
conjectures  and  surmises  concerning  leagues, 
alliances  and  plans  for  their  destruction,  and 
all  this  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  but 
from  a  conviction  that  their  sub^^equent  con- 
duct is  altogether  mdefenaible,  and  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  furnish  a  pretext, 
if  not  ground  for  their  bathing  their  country 
in  blood.  That  the  Catholics  were  unmoved 
by  the  insolence  with  which  their  religion 
had  been  treated,  their  revenue  plundered, 
their  dignitaries  vilified  and  themselves  and 
their  friends  despised  and  injured,  b  not  to 
be  imagined :  neither  can  it  be  denied  that 


the  Emperor  and  the  Catholic  princes  found 
that  their  efforts  to  conciliate  tended  only  to 
provoke  new  demands,  and  they  began  to 
feel  impatient  Robertson  tells  us,  {Book  viii, 
an,  1646,)   ''In  the  present  juncture  the 
sources  of  discord  were  many  and  as  various 
as  had  been  known  on  any  occasion.    The 
Roman  Catholics  animated  with  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  their  religion  proportional  to  the 
fierceness  with  which  it  had  been  attacked 
were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to  humble 
those  innovators  who  had  overturned  it  in 
many  provinces,  and  endangered  it  in  more. 
John  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  as  well  as 
several  other  princes,  incensed  at  the  haugh- 
tiness and  rigour  with  which  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  hmi  been  treated.by  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalcald  were  impatient  to  rescue 
him,  and  to  be  revenged  on  them."    The 
confederates  had  been  insolent,  overbearing, 
suocessfrd,  inflated,  sustained  by  promises 
and  alliances  abroad  and  accustomed  to  dic- 
tate to  liie  Emperor  and  to  the  majority  at 
home,  they,  so  far  from  having  been  perse- 
cuted, had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  for- 
bearance ;  but  having  gone  to  the  fiirthest 
limits,  the  Emperor  and  the  Catholics  saw 
that  it  was  time  to  protect  themselves  and 
what  remained  of  their  properhr  and  rights. 
The  Diet  of  Ratisbon  assembled  in  1546. 
Most  of  the  Catholic  members  attended,  the 
Protestants  with  scarcely  an  exception  re- 
mained at  home,  under  pretext  of  economy, 
and  only  their  deputies  were  present    lliese 
deputies  objecteid  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
they  affected  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  a /ree 
council,  assembled  within  the  limits  of  the 
German  emmre  by  authority,  not  of  the  Pope, 
but  of  the  Emperor.    The  trick  was  now 
manifest,  and  as  the  Emperor  was  raising 
troops,  the  Protestant  deputies  demanded  for 
what  purpose  and  against  whom  they  were 
levied.    The  Emperor  replied  that  they  were 
intended  not  to  molest  on  account  of  religion, 
any  person  who  should  observe  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  but  to  preserve  that  con- 
stitution from  wanton  aggression.  The  Pro^ 
testant  deputies  retired.    They  met  at  Ulm, 
their  troops  were  in  readiness,  the  members 
of  the  league  applied  to  Venice,  to  Switzer- 
Uind,  to  France  and  to  EngUnd  for  aid,  and 
took  the  field  with  an  imposing  force,  70,000 
infimtry,  15,000  cavalry,a  train  of  120  cannon, 
800  ammunition  wagons,  8,000  beasts  of  bur- 
den and  6,000  pioneers,  forming  altogether 
an  army  of  about  100,000  effective  men, 
which  with  proper  arms,  equipments  and  sup- 
plies, formed  a  formidable  force  belonging  to 
the  persecuted  Lutheran  Church !   Yet  there 
were  Lutheran  States  that  had  a  feeling  quite 
assured  of  religious  freedom,  and  were  not 
disposed  to  oomineer  over  their  Catboik 
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fellow  subjects  or  brethren.  They  were,  the 
Electors  of  Cologne  and  of  Brandenburg 
and  the  Count  Palatine,  who  were  neuter, 
John,  Marquis  of  Bradenburg  Bareith,  Albert 
of  Bradenburg  Anspach,  and  Maurice  of 
Saxony^ — ^who  united  with  the  Emperor. 
Maurice  subsequently  became  the  Emperor's 
opponent  and  general  of  the  league.  This 
^rand  chief  of  the  Catholics,  the  Emperor, 
had  but  a  force  of  8,000  men,  when  tlie 
ban  of  the  empire  was  proclaimed  and  the 
Lutheran  army  sent  an  herald  to  offer  de- 
fiance to  this  pretended  Emperor  as  they  now 
proclaimed  him  whom  they  styled  Charles 
cf  Ohent,  but  even  previous  to  this  formality 
4heir  troops  were  active. 

Thus,  I  appreiiend,  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  person  who  dispassionately  considers 
these  facts,  that  of  all  other  religious  bodies 
that 'ever  existed,  the  Lutherans  in  Germany 
have  least  cause  to  complam  of  persecution 
from  Catholics.  We  now  leave  them  in  the 
field,  the  instigators  of  a  civil  war,  after  hav- 
ing been  the  aggressors  upon  the  religion, 
the  rights  and  the  property  of  the  Catholics; 
and  were  it  necessary  to  trace  the  history 
fSu'ther  on,  the  same  exhibition  could  be  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  by  producing 
Robertson's  observations  respecting  tolera- 
tion. After  giving  his  notice  of  the  treaty  of 
Passau,  signed  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1552, 
generally  called  ^  the  first  peace  of  relimon." 
After  nearly  six  years  of  carnage  and  devas- 
tation, the  following  articles  were  the  out- 
line of  their  agreement :  That  the  Protest- 
ants who  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg should  be  allowed  the  free  and  uncGs- 
turbed  exercise  of  their  religion;  that  the 
Protestants  shall  not  molest  the  Catholics 
either  in  the  exercise  of  ecelesiastical  juris- 
diction, or  in  the  performance  of  religious 
ceremonies;  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
shall  sit  indiacriminately  in  the  Imperial 
Chamber.  Three  years  later,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1666,  tne  articles  of  the  second 
religious  peace  were  signed  at  Augsburg,  by 
which  each  State  waa  to  determine  the  form 
of  doctarine  and  worship  for  its  subjects,  and 
all  who  did  not  conform  thereto,  were  to 
leave  the  territory.  No  Catholic  priest  waa 
to  claim  any  spiritual  juriadiction  in  those 
States  that  received  the  Confession  of  Auga- 
burff.  The  revenues  and  church  property  of 
Catholics  seized  before  the  treaty  or  Paaaau 
were  to  be  retained  by  the  Lutherans. 

In  your  paragraph  62  you  ask,  **  Where 
has  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed  a 
flfurit  of  intolerance  f*  I  answer :  in  the  trea- 
ties of  Paasau  and  of  Angaburg,  where  she 
would  not  admit  vu  Iheir  benefit  any  Pro- 
testant who  did  not  receive  the  Confeaaion  of 


Augsburg.  In  her  condemnation,  aa  heretics, 
of  other  Protestants  who  act^  upon  her 
own  recognised  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment Robertson  {Book  xi,)  after  saying 
that  the  Catholics  resting  upoUithe  in&lli- 
bility  of  their  judge,  were  intolerant^  adds, 
""  The  Protestants  no  less  confident  that  their 
doctrine  was  well  founded,  required  with 
equal  ardor  the  princes  of  their  party  to 
check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  or  to 
oppose  it.  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Knox, 
the  founders  of  the  reformed  church  in  their 
respective  countries,  inflicted,  as  far  as  they 
had  power  and  opportunity,  the  same  pun- 
ishments which  were  denounced  against  their 
own  disciples  by  the  Church  of  Rome  upon 
such  as  called  in  question  any  article  of  their 
creeds." 

Thus  Sir,  Doctor  Robertson  and  a  mass  of 
historical  fiicts  answer  your  question  '^Do 
we  differ  least  from  (the  Catholics)  in  the 
intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of  that 
church!" 

In  my  next,  Sir,  we  shall  go  to  Prussia, 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

I  remain.  Rev.  Sir,  vours, 

B.  C. 

Charleston,  8,  C,  August  2d,  1838. 

LETTER  XVin. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  />.,  <fc. 

Rev.  Sir, — When  we  undertake  to  exam- 
ine any  remarkable  occurrence,  it  does  not 
suffice  to  consider  merely  the  transaction 
itself,  without  its  connexion  with  others, 
whose  relations  thereto  may  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  its  character. 

Thus  when  you  tell  us  in  your  paragraph 
53:  ^  Our  (Lutheran)  church  at  last  became 
triumphant,  and  her  doctrines  were  estab- 
lished aa  the  national  religion  of  Prussia, 
Denmark  and  Sweden,"  it  b^omes  important 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  by  mere  force  of 
the  evidence  of  its  conformity  with  the  Gos- 
pel, it  won  its  way,  or  whether  it  was  by 
force  of  principles,  unsanctioned  by  that  Gos- 
pel. I  shall  briefly  proceed  with  that  exami- 
nation, and  shall  commence  with  Pruseia. 

Stranffe  as  it  may  seem  to  some  of  my 
readers,  I  must  enter  upon  that  examination 
before  the  walls  of  Acre :  in  the  camp  of  the 
crusaders.  You  may  there  behola  a  few 
poor  tents,  without  any  of  the  gorgeous  dra- 
pery which  decorated  many  others :  they  are 
constructed  with  the  sails  that  aided  their 
owners  to  traverse  the  ocean  to  this  land  of 
chivalry.  Enter  them.  You  behold  the 
woun<led,  thefbvered,theexhaust6dpatieDt^ 
ikr  from  the  land  of  their  childhood,  laid  on 
couches  fonned  with  some  care,  and  sedolon*- 
ly  attended  by  men,  who  are,  as  occasion  d»> 
mauds,  soldiers  in  the  field,  or  attaodants 
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upon  the  siek.  This  was  in  the  year  1 190. 
These  were  the  tents  of  the  men  of  Bremen 
and  of  Lnbec.  Previous  to  the  siege  of 
St  John  of  Acre,  a  few  of  them  in  Jerusa- 
lem, devoted  themselves  to  prefer  the  com- 
fort of  the  sick  to  their  own,  they  extended 
this  spirit  through  their  brethren,  and  conse- 
crating their  lives  to  Christian  charity  and  to 
Christian  valor,  they  were  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  bravest  bands  in  the  field,  and 
the  most  tender,  affectionate  and  indefatiga- 
ble servants  in  the  hospital.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  principal  officers  in  the  camp, 
Frederick,  the  duke  of  Suabia,  transmitted 
to  his  brother  Henry  VI,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  recommendation  that  those 
men  should  be  formed  into  a  religious  order, 
and  have  a  good  rule  prescribed  for  their  ob- 
servance. Upon  the  Emperor^s  application, 
Pope  Celestin  III  approved  the  Institute, 
placing  it  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  for 
the  purposes  of  religion ;  under  that  of  the 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  for  their  constitu- 
tion and  service  of  the  sick,  and  the  poor ; 
and  prescribing  the  rules  of  the  Knights 
Templars  for  their  military  and  ecclesiastical 
direction.  The  brethren  were  to  wear  a 
white  mantle,  with  a  large  black  cross  over 
the  left  breast  and  arm.  Forty  German  no- 
bles were  invested  with  the  habit  on  the  first 
day  of  installation  before  the  walls  of  Acre, 
and  they  were  known  as  the  Hospitallers  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Germans.  Henry  Walpot 
was  their  first  Grand  Master,  their  property 
was  to  be  held  in  common  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  body,  and  for  that  of  the  sick  and 
of  the  poor,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  chapter,  or  legislative  body  of 
the  order ;  the  executive  power  was  lo<lged 
in  the  grand  master,  who  was  sworn  to  ob- 
serve, maintain,  and  execute  the  statutes — 
and  it  was  his  special  duty  to  preserve  for 
the  order  its  property. 

The  order,  leaving  a  portion  of  its  force  in 
Syria,  placed  its  principal  establishments  in 
CJermany.  Prussia  was  not  then  civilized. 
It  was  occupied  by  barbarous  idolaters,  who 
made  frequent  incursions  on  their  Christian 
neighbors.  Soon  after,  Christian,  a  Cister- 
cian monk  who  had  been  consecrated  bishop 
was  sent  to  Prussia,  which  then  was  the 
name  of  a  comparatively  small  district,  lying 
about  the  gulf  of  Dantzio,  and  stretcnmg 
South,  on  the  East  of  the  Vistula.  Thebar- 
barians  made  a  devastating  irruption  on  the 
territories  of  Conrad,  Duke  of  Poland,  as  he 
18  sometimes  called,  but  whose  dominion  was 
chiefly  comprised  in  the  ancient  Mazovia  and 
Cujavia.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared : 
the  best  bnildinffs  were  destroyed;  the  wo- 
bien  and  koe  clMken  were  borne  away  inlo 
captivity ;  Ploczko  upon  the  Vistula,  was  the 


last  retreat  of  those  who  escaped.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  churches  were  burned ;  the 
priests  were  in  many  places  massacred  at  the 
altars,  the  monasteries  were  made  the  scenes 
of  every  crime.  An  order  of  knights  was 
created,  bound  by  vow  to  defend  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  barbarians ;  they  were  called 
the  Knights  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the 
chief  place  of  their  residence,  the  Knights  of 
Obrin.  But  the  Prussians  reduced  them  so 
far,  as  to  keep  them  shut  up  in  their  fortress, 
unable  even  to  make  a  sally. 

The  Hospitallers  of  our  Lady  of  Germany 
had  at  this  period  become  powerful  under 
the  administration  of  Herman  de  Salza,  their 
grand  master,  and  were  known  as  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights.  Conrad  not  only  made  ap- 
plication to  them  directly,  but  he  procured 
the  intercession  of  Pope  Gregory  IX,  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II,  and  of  several  German 
princes,  to  second  his  entreaties  that  they 
would  engage  to  protect  the  Christian  peo- 
ple, by  subduing  the  Prussians,  and  taking 
possession  of  their  territory.  They  were  to 
be  aided  in  their  enterprise  by  receiving  from 
Conrad  immediate  possession  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Culm  and  Lubonia,  and  large  sullies 
of  troops  from  the  German  princes.  They 
undertook  the  enterprise,  and  having  repelled 
several  efforts  of  the  barbarians ;  in  1230, 
under  the  direction  of  the  grand  master,  they 
crossed  the  Vistula,  and  carried  on  offensive 
operations.  They  in  less  than  seven  years, 
had  fully  established  themselves  as  the  own- 
ers of  the  lands  that  belonged  to  the  van- 
quished pagans ;  but  their  dominion  was  not 
to  be  undisturbed:  [in]  1240,  an  insurrection 
cost  three  years  of  exertions,  and  the  effusion 
of  much  blood ;  a  more  formidable  effort  in 
1260,  cost  fifteen  years  of  disastrous  war- 
fare. The  repose  was  short,  wheA  under  the 
grand  master  Hannon-auf-Sanger-Hausen, 
diere  was  a  struggle  of  nearly  seven  years : 
one  more  trial  of  strength  took  place  in 
1286,  but  it  was  terminated  within tne  year: 
the  final  blow  was  struck  in  1296,  but  the 
country  was  now  so  filled  with  forts  and 
castles,  and  the  knights  had  so  poweifiilly 
estabUshed  their  superiority,  so  that  msoy 
of  the  barbarians  haa  bowed  their  necks  to 
the  Christian  yoke,  that  the  contest  was  st 
an  end.  In  this  manner  the  Teutonic  kni^ts 
whilst  they  were  made  the  bulwark  of  civili- 
zation ana  religion,  on  the  North-eastern 
frontier  of  Germany,  had  acquired  a  large 
territory  for  their  order.  Their  name  of 
Teutonic  Knights,  is  equivalent  to  their  ori- 
ginal ordinary  appellation  Die  Jhuche  Hsr^ 
re%  or  **  the  German  Order." 

It  is  not  my  object  to  enter  fkrther  into 
their  liistury  Uiaa  to  slate,  tliat  by  mutusl 
consent,  the  Knights  of  lironia  or  **  Swoid- 
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bearers,**  so  called  from  having  on  the  left 
breast  of  their  white  mantles,  two  swords 
guleSy  in  the  figure  of  a  St  Andrew^s  cross, 
were  incorporated  with  the  Teutonic  order, 
by  the  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  IX,  in 
1238.  Upon  the  death  of  Wolken  Shenk, 
the  grand  master  of  the  Livonian  order,  and 
who  had  himself,  with  the  consent  of  his 
chapter,  made  the  proposition  to  Herman-de- 
Salza.  Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  order 
was  extended  over  a  considerably  larger  ter- 
ritory. 

Lake  all  other  sovereigns  of  that  period, 
the  order  was  under  the  necessity  of  en- 
gaging in  several  wars  with  various  success. 
In  1463,  Thorn,  Elbing,  Koningsberg,  and 
Dantzic,  with  some  other  towns,  revolted, 
and  the  King  of  Poland  advancing  with  a 
powerful  army  into  Prussia,  received  from 
those  cities  their  troops,  their  homage,  and 
their  oath  of  fealty.  Harassed  by  a  war  of 
thirteen  years,  the  order  concluded  a  dis- 
graceful peace  in  1466,  ceding  to  Poland  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  together  with  the 
dties  and  forts  dependent  upon  it,  Maricn- 
burg,  Elbing,  and  all  the  country  and  the 
towns  of  Culm  and  Obern. 

The  knights  were  by  no  means  satisfied, 
with  this  treaty,  and  four  successive  grand 
masters  endeavored  to  obtain  a  retrocession 
of  the  territory.  In  1498,  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  Marquis  of  Misnia  and  Landgrave 
of  Thuringia,  having  been  elected  grand 
master,  took  energetic  measures  for  the  res- 
titution, and  appealed  to  the  Pope,  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  princes  of  the  Empire, 
for  their  mediation.  They  acquiesced,  a  day 
was  fixed  for  a  grand  assemblage  of  the  am- 
bassadors and  deputies  at  Posnan;  the  ar- 
bitrators decided  in  favor  of  the  knights,  but 
the  King  felused  to  make  the  restitution. 
The  grand  master,  Frederick,  dying  in  1510, 
and  Sigismund  1  being  now  King  of  Poland, 
the  chapter  expected  that  by  placing  a  rela- 
tive of  his  at  the  head  of  the  order,  the  res- 
titution would  be  more  easily  accomplished. 
His  nephew,  Albert,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
was  a  canon  of  the  chapter  of  Cologne,  and 
was  elected  grand  master.  Following  the 
example  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Al- 
bert refused  to  do  homage  to  Sigismund  for 
Pomerania  and  its  adjuncts.  This  occasioned 
a  war,  in  which  Sigismund  had  considerable 
advantages,  but  upon  the  petition  of  his  ne- 
phew, concluded  a  truce  for  four  years.  Du- 
ring this  period,  preparations  were  made  in 
several  of  the  commanderies,  by  appointing 
to  those  governments,  men  of  whose  princi- 
ples there  was  gre^t  suspicion :  Germany 
was  in  a  religious  ferment,  by  reason  of  the 
Lutheran  disputes  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  boors.    A  treaty  was  privately  made  be- 


tween the  grand  master  and  the  King  of  Po- 
land, in  which  Albert  ceded  a  large  portion 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  order  to 
Sigismund,  ana  stipulated  to  do  homage  for 
the  remainder,  as  a  fief  of  Poland^  upon  the 
condition  that  it  should  be  confirmed  to  him 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  (he  was  bound 
to  celibacy)  by  the  Polish  power,  and  thai 
he  should  be  made  Duke  of  Prussia.  Thus 
violating  his  obligations  to  God  and  to  man 
he  betrayed  and  robbed  the  order  which  he 
was  sworn  to  sustain  in  all  its  rights,  and  in 
defence  of  whose  property  he  was  bound  to 
expose  himself  to  death. 

In  1525,  Albert  went  to  Cracow,  and  there 
on  tlie  5th  of  April,  he  divested  himself  of 
his  mastership,  renounced  the  Teutonic  Or- 
der, and  did  homage  for  the  Dukedom  of 
Prussia,  and  swore  fealty  to  Sigismund  of 
Poland,  who  undertook  his  protection.  As 
by  the  laws'of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  had 
rendered  himself  liable  to  severe  penalties 
and  to  restitution  to  the  order,  he  renounced 
the  church  itself.  He  had  already  prepared 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  commanderies  with 
men  ready  to  aid  him ;  imitating  his  example, 
they  renounced  the  order  and  assumed  the 
title  of  lay-lords,  and  tlius  the  Duke  and  a 
large  party  of  the  Prussian  nobility,  were 
prepared  fur  professing  the  principles  of  Lu- 
theran! sm  by  the  practice  of  perfidy,  trea- 
son, pt'rjury  and  plunder!  The  otlier  com- 
raanders  and  the  knights  who  refused  to 
unite  in  their  misconduct,  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  dominions  of  his  new  highness,  who 
naturally  was  attached  beyond  measure  to 
the  glories  of  the  new  gospel.  In  1526  he 
married  the  princess  Dorothy  of  Denmark, 
and  he  confirmed  to  the  commanders  who 
joined  in  his  treason,  their  I/ordships  to  them 
and  to  their  children  in  perpetuity.  The 
preachers  of  the  new  religion  were  called  in, 
such  of  the  clergy  as  continued  faithful,  were 
stripped  of  their  income,  and  driven  from 
th(jir  churches,  or  monasteries,  the  goods  of 
these  latter  were  confiscated,  the  Catholics 
of  note  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and 
their  country;  the  peasants  and  the  artizans 
and  laborers  were  accounted  as  nothing,  and 
as  you  tell  us, "  Your  church  became  triumph- 
ant, and  her  doctrines  were  established  as 
the  national  religion  of  Prussia.*'  But  if  yoa 
have  studied  history,  it  is  very  strange  that 
you  should  add — *^  Mark  the  temper  which 
she  has  exhibited  in  the  day  of  triumph :  she 
commenced  no  retaliation  afainst  herperseeu- 
tors."  In  Prussia,  at  least,  Sir,  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  done  so, 
because  no  one  had  persecuted  her !  ■*  She 
encouraged  no  bitter  spirit  of  revenge." 
There  was  nothing  to  be  revenged.  £9ie  was 
introduced  by  peildy  and  power  united,  and 
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^Tery  one  who  did  not  submit  to  her  was 
banished.  **  Her  opponents  -of  the  Romish 
Church" — ^we  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  po- 
liteness in  bestowing  nicknames — ^  were  al- 
lowed to  dwell  unmolested  in  the  land.'*  Go, 
Sir,  read  the  annals  of  the  Teutonic  Order ; 
read  Prussian  history :  and  your  own  feel- 
ings of  honor  will  dictate  your  retractation. 
"  There,  to  this  day,  their  temples  and  their 
monasteries  remain  as  the  monuments  of  the 
toleration  of  our  church.'*  Yes,  Sir,  the  tem- 
ples remain  in  the  old  duchy  of  Prussia,  that 
of  which  we  treat,  and  now,  three  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  they  have  been  occupie<f 
exclusively  for  Lutheran  worship.  Is  this 
your  monument  of  toleration?  Why,  Sir,  it 
IS  just  such  toleration  as  England  practised 
when  she  drove  tiy  Catholic  clergy  from  the 
chancels  of  her  churches,  put  men  of  a  new 
religion  in  their  places,  bestowed  upon  them 
a  portion  of  the  revenues,  bribed  some  of  her 
powerful  e^i^pectants  and  courtiers  with  the 
remainder,  made  laws  to  punish  as  guilty  of 
high  treason  any  one  of  the  banis^hed  clergy 
who  should  return :  and  still  keeps  the  pos- 
session which  was  thus  commenced.  And 
this  is  a  monument  of  toleration  in  your 
opinion !  Blessings  on  your  notion  of  tole- 
ration !  **  There  to  this  day  their  monaste- 
ries remain."  Where  is  tfie  there  /  In  that 
spot  which  was  Prussia  three  centuries  ago  ? 
No,  Sir!  No  monastery  has  within  three 
centuries  been  occupied  by  the  religious 
therein !  Again,  Sir,  I  reqnest  of  you  to  read 
the  history  of  the  period  of  which  you  write. 
It  will  preserve  you  from  sad  mistakes.  You 
may  perhap;^  occa^^ionally  find  the  religious 
edifice,  as  it  is  found  in  England,  the  mansion 
of  some  nobleman,  or  the  refuge  for  the 
peasant  who  finds  shelter  in  a  ruin ;  or  per- 
haps it  is  such  a  monastery  as  Massachu- 
setts loves  to  decorate  that  place  with,  where' 
freedom  struck  her  best  and  bravest  blow — 
the  blackened  remnant  of  a  smouldering  edi- 
fice, whence  in  the  bitter  hour  of  night,  a 
rabble  of  demon  bigots  drove  helpless  in- 
fants and  trembling  virgins,  affrighted  and 
unprotected  and  unclad,  whilst  they  danced 
around  the  flames  that  ^ave  light  to  share 
the  booty  which  they  had  torn  from  the  cave 
of  the  dead  and  from  the  altar  of  their, — 
their,  did  I  write? — Yes,  even  their  God. 
This,  Sir  is  a  monument  of  the  toleration  of 
a  Protestant  State !  Yes,  Sir,  the  Governor 
of  that  State  and  its  legislature,  whilst  they 
affected  indignation  at  the  outrage  against 
the  majesty  of  the  laws,  gave  every  token  of 
their  inward  gratification  at  the  ruin  that  was 
made,  and  scouted  the  petition  for  redress 
from  their  tables !  This,  Sir,  is  a  specimen 
of  our  toleration  here  I — But  though  the  cru- 
elty taid  the  bigotry  of  Prussia  were  equal  to 


those  of  Massachusetts,  she  had  less  hypo- 
crisy, for  she  had  no  sickly  affectation  of  Do- 
ing indignant  at  the  perpetration  of  those 
crimes  which  she  approved. 

I  am,  however,  astonished  to  find,  that  if 
you  read  history,  you  should  praise  Prussian 
toleration :  and  I  am  equally  amazed,  if  you 
have  not  read  it,  that  you  should  write  and 
preach  upon  a  subject  which  demands  accu- 
rate historical  knowledge.  R^inting  may  be 
tolerated  m  others,  but  people  expect  infor- 
mation from  you.  ••'And  where,  we  ask, 
has  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed  a 
spirit  of  mtolerance?"  I  answer  you.  In 
Prussia  at  her  introduction,  and  for  nearly 
two  centuries  after,  and,  I  may  add,  even 
down  to  this  day. 

But  to  follow  up  a  sketch  of  the  affairs  in 
Prussia  with  any  accuracy,  we  roust  still 
keep  our  eye  on  the  surrounding  territories, 
most  of  which  have  become  integrant  parts 
of  the  modern  kingdom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sigismund,  King  of 
Poland,  in  1548, — ^his  son,  Sigismund  II,  or 
Augustus,  was  his  successor,  and  immediate- 
ly upon  his  coming  to  the  crown  at  the  age 
of  28  years,  he  privately  married  Barbara 
Radziwill  who  had  been  his  mistress.  The 
Poles  were  indignant  when  he  demanded  for 
her  the  honors  due  to  a  queen,  and  a  diet  was 
held  to  deliberate,  whether  they  should  not 
require  her  being  set  aside.  Though  Luther- 
anisin  was  not  openly  professed  in  Poland, 
still  there  were  several  who'  espoused  the 
opinions  of  the  new  scctitrian  leaders.  Among 
those  were  found  the  principal  supporters  of 
Barbara's  claims,  and  in  return  for  their  de- 
votion to  her,  though  the  King  did  not  open- 
ly support  them,  he  permitted  their  children 
to  be  sent  to  Protestant  colleges  in  other 
States  for  their  education.  Though  Poland 
was  not  without  its  troubles  caused  by  the 
efforts  to  destroy  the  old  religion,  yet  the 
Lutherans  suffered  no  persecution.  Sigis- 
mund had  Lithuania  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom,  and  seized  upon  Livonia,  wsurp- 
ing  the  possessions  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
which  were  immense,  and  pillaging  the  Ar- 
chiepiscopol  See  of  Riga  of  its  income.  He 
died  in  1572,  and  in  him  concluded  the  male- 
line  of  the  Jaggellon  dynasty.  Poland  may 
be  considered  as  continuing  Catholic,  and  Lu- 
theianism  unpersecuted  and  tolerated  there. 

The  house  of  Hohenzollern  became  electo- 
ral  in  1415,  by  the  raising  of  Frederick  VI, 
Burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  to  ihe  dignity  of 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  which  territory  lay 
to  the  west  of  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Oder.  Joachim  II  succeeded  his  father,, 
the  first  of  that  name,  as  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  in  1532,  at  the  age  of  27  years, — and 
in  1689  he  embraced  Lutheranism,  and  pro- 
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eured  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburgfa  and  the 
chief  persons  of  his  court  to  unite  with  him 
in  the  transition,  which  was  by  no  means  un^ 
productive  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  He 
acquired  thereby  large  revenues  and  domains 
which  formed  tne  mensals  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Brandenburgh,  Hawelburg,  and  of  Lebus. 
He  declined  joining  the  league  of  Smalcald, 
being  quite  satisfied  with  these  acquisitions 
and  leaving  to  others  the  honor  of  fighting  for 
religion.  He  obtained  by  purchase  from  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  11,  the  duchy  of  Cros- 
sen  in  Silesia,  and  in  1569,  his  relative,  Si- 
fiismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  invested 
him  with  the  right  to  succeed  to  the  estate 
and  title  of  Albert  Frederick,  son  of  ^he 
apostate  grand  master,  and  second  duke  of 
Prussia,  should  he  die  without  issue.  The 
duke  was  insane ;  his  government  was  ad- 
ministered by  Joachin  Frederick,  the  eighth 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  grand-son  to 
Joachim  II.  John  Sigismund,  the  son  of  this 
Joachin  Frederick,  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Albert,  the  mad  duke  of  Prussia,  and 
upon  this,  entered  into  possession  not  only 
of  Prussia,  but  in  right  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Mary  of  Juliers,  the  wife  of  Albert,  became 
master  of  J^uliers,  near  Aix-lsrChapelle,  and 
of  CI  eves  near  Holland,  which  had  strong 
Calvinistic  attachments,  and  he  became  a 
Calvinist.  Thus,  the  duchy  of  Prussia, 
which  was  Lutheran,  carae  into  possession 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  now  Calvin- 
istic— ^formerly  Lutheran,  and  which  had  al- 
ready a  considerable  domain.  This  history 
of  the  mode  in  which  Lutheranism  was  es- 
tablished in  Prussia,  leads  us  to  two  conclu- 
sions. First,  that  its  introduction  was  ac- 
companied by  the  plunder  of  Catholic  church- 
property,  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  new  religion.  Secondly,  that 
Lutheranism  had  no  struggle  to  make,  had 
endured  no  persecution. 

The  Lutheran  was  then  the  established 
religion  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburgh, 
and  the  duchy  of  Prussia;  the  Catholics luul 
been  plundered,  banished  and  were  scarcely 
known :  the  Calvinists  enjoyed  a  full  tolera- 
tion. But  the  ravages  of  the  thirty  years 
war  made  a  large  portion  of  this  dominion  a 
waste,  not  so  much  because  the  simpleton 
George  William  the  10th  elector,  was  en- 
gaged therein,  but  because  the  hostile  ar- 
mies met  and  fought  upon  his  territory. 
However,  the  great  elector  Frederick  WiU 
liimi,  repaired  much  of  the  ruin,  colonizing 
with  Protestants  chiefly  from  France  and 
Switzeriand,  and  at  the  peace  of  Westohalia, 
in  1648,  secured  extensive  domains.  He  did 
not  persecute  Catholics,  for  he  had  none 
worth  persecution  in  his  realms. 

When  his  son  Frederick  SEueceeded,  he  | 


exhibited  his  ambition,  and  sought  to  obtain 
from  the  Emperor  the  titie  of  King  of  Pms- 
sia,  but  in  .1695,  he  could  not  induce  Leo- 

Sbld  even  to  recognise  the  validity  of  that  of 
uke,  nor  in  &ct  that  Prussia  was  a  lay  do- 
minion. Being  however,  five  years  after- 
wards in  need  of  aid  in  his  war  with  France, 
Leopold  created  as  King  of  Prussia,  him  whom 
he  had  refused  to  acknowledge  as  its  duke, 
and  thus  in  1601,  the  house  of  Hohenzollern 
became  royal. 

I  might  here  balance  our  accounts,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  ask  you:  In  the  first  place, 
have  the  Lutherans  of  Prussia  been,  at  any 
time,  in  any  way,  persecuted  or  oppressed 
by  the  Catholics  ?  If  they  have,  pray  inform 
us:  Where?  When?  By  whom?  In  what 
manner  1  And  if  you  afs  unable  to  point 
this  out,  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  asser- 
tion in  parag.  53,  "•  She  commenced  no  retali- 
ation against  her  persecutors.  She  encour- 
aged no  bitter  spirit  of  revenge."  - 

Frederick  William  I,  son  to  him,  who  from 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  became  King  of 
Prussia,  succeeded  to  his  father  in  1713.  He 
was  a  singular  original,  who  with  great  quali- 
ties had  great  peculiarities.  He  perhaps  was 
guilty  of  some  persecution  of-  the  Lutheran 
clergy,  though  himself  a  Protestant,  and  hav- 
ing strict  notions  of  reli^on.  He  did  as 
much,  perhaps  more,  with  nis  cane  than  with 
his  pen, — and  when  he  met  any  clergymen 
at  military  reviews,  of  which  he  was  specially 
fond  himself,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  little 
persecution  would  teach  them  their  proper 
occupa^on.  Instead,  therefore,  of  sending 
his  aids  to  order  them  from  Uie  4eld :  his 
majesty  vouchsafed  to  go  in  person  and  be- 
stow tne  parental  admonition  of  his  cane, 
upon  their  shoulders,  with  an  injunction  to 
go  home  and  study  the  Bible,  or  compose 
sermons.  Though  it  is  certain  that  some 
godly  men  suffered  this  persecution ;  I  have 
no  documents  at  hand  that  would  enable  me 
to  state  the  number  of  the  afflicted.  But  it 
is  a  consolation  to  know  that  this  was  no  per- 
secution inflicted  by  the  *^  Romish**  Church. 

The  year  1740  saw  Frederick  the  Great,  as 
he  is  called,  ascend  the  Prussiaii  throne.  An 
infidel  of  the  school  of  what  was  mis-called 
philosophy,  he  was  by  law  the  chief  manager 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  his  dominions. 
His  notions  of  religion  were  unasttkid,  but 
be  was  a  close  observer  of  its  efibets.  He 
made  conquest  of  Sileaia»  in  whieh  there 
were  Catholics,  he  added  New  Prussia  to  his 
dominions  in  the  dismembeiment  of  Poland, 
in  1773,  and  thereby  meoiporated  some  mil- 
lions  of  Catholics  with  his  people.  He  rfr- 
coflnised  their  religious  rigfata— 4md  if  hb 
had  any  preference,  pcrbaps  It  was  for  the 
evideiioes  of  the  Catiiolk  religion.    A  Mying 
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of  bis  upon  the  sabject  of  the  respective  cere- 
monials is  recorded,  which  perhaps  is  not 
new  to  yon.  Having  been  present  at  the 
Cathedra]  of  Breslaw,  at  a  high-mass,  cele- 
brated by  Cardinal  Zinzendorf  he  said  to  the 
Cardinal  after  mass — *•  The  Calvinists  treat 
the  Almighty  God  as  their  servant ;  the  Lu- 
therans treat  him  as  their  equal;  but  the 
Catholics  serve  him  as  their  God."  Frede- 
rick, though  not  a  persecutor,  still  had  no 
objection  to  plunder  the  Church  occasion- 
ally. In  the  partition  of  Poland  he  contrived 
to  get  for  himself  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  Bishop  of  Warmia.  The  pre- 
late loved  his  majesty,  and  having  come  to 
Potsdam,  in  1770,  to  pay  his  respects,  the 
King  remarked  to  him — ^"It  is  impossible 
you  could  love  me."  The  bishop  replied 
that  he  could  not  forget  his  sovereign.  "  For 
my  part,"  said  his  majesty,  '*  I  am  sincerely 
your  friend,  and  I  calculate  a  good  deal  upon 
your  affection.  If  St  Peter  should  one  day 
refuse  me  admittance  to  Paradise,  I  hope  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  cover  me  with 
your  cloak,  and  smuggle  me  in  widiout  being 
noticed."  ^  That  would  be  exceedingly  di£ 
ficult,"  said  the  bishop,  **  for  your  majesty 
has  clipped  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  at 
present  I  could  not  cover  any  thing  con- 
traband." 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1786,  the 
events  of  the  French  revolution  left  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe  little  time  for  doini?  the 
work  of  bigotry.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was 
that  of  the  fanaticism  of  iu fidelity  and  of  the 
mysticism  of  the  new  school  of  Masonic 
adepts,  and  of  the  illuminated.  Frederick 
William  II  left  the  religious  state  of  his 
kingdom  in  1797,  nearly  as  he  found  it  upon 
his  accession  eleven  years  before.  But  his 
Buccesaor,  the  third  of  that  name,  is  now 
equally  bigoted,  as  he  is  tyrannical,  and  has 
proved  himself  equally  perfidious  to  engage- 
ments as  he  is  despotic  in  his  dominion. 

He  has  given  his  attention  to  the  manu- 
lecturing  of  a  new  religion,  which  is  neither 
Lutheran  nor  Calvinistic,  but  a  compound 
sublimation  of  both,  under  the  title  of  Evan- 
gelical, he  has  framed  a  liturgy,  which  must 
be  adopted,  he  has  enacted  a  code  of  discip- 
line which  they  must  follow;  he  is  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  his  dominions  and  he  must 
be  obeyed.  The  parents  are  not  allowed  to 
educate  their  ehiloren  in  the  reli^on  of  their 
choice.  The  wUl  of  the  monardi  is  the  law, 
the  law  determines  the  religion  in  which  the 
child  must  be  educated,  and  the  law  must  be 
obeyed !  His  Protestant  subjects  are  discon- 
tented, but  his  army  is  stronger  than  his  peo- 
ple, his  fortresses  are  armed  and  his  aun- 
geons  are  prepsred. 

He  allied  himsdif  with  Napoleon  against 


Russia  when  the  star  of  that  extraordinary 
man  appeared  in  its  culmination.  He  was 
the  first  to  assail  and  to  worry  the  unfortunate 
emperor  when  the  flower  of  his  army  was 
buried  in  the  snow.  He  dared  to  mingle 
with  the  triumphant  allies  in  their  hey-<&y 
of  victory,  and  to  boast  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  harassed  and  slew  those  who  re- 
lied upon  the  pledge  of  his  friendship.  He 
claimed  his  share  of  the  plunder,  and  when 
he  was  told  that  the  portion  which  was  to  be 
assigned  to  him  was  Catholic,  and  must  be 
protected;  he  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
confederated  monarehs  of  Europe,  the  so- 
lemn guarantee  of  their  religious  freedom  to 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  unshackeled,  and  un- 
restricted. He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Pope, 
by  which  he  obtained  important  and  valua- 
ble concessions,  for  the  favor  which  he  pro- 
mised and  the  protection  which  he  was  to 
afford. 

To  the  allies  themselves  and  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  th^  consigned  to  his  government, 
he  promised  a  written  constitution  upon  libe- 
ral principles,  and  a  form  of  legislation  in 
which  the  people  should  be  heard  by  their 
own  representatives.  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  and  the  despotism  of  Prussia  is  un- 
qualified, the  notion  of  a  constitution  is  scout- 
ed, and  the  prop  of  the  Hanoverian  in  his  inso- 
lent tyranny,  is  the  perfidious  despot  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern,  in  whose  veins  flows 
the  blood  of  the  traitorous  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  knights. 

Not  content  with  domination  at  home,  he 
would  extend  it  abroad ;  he  treated  with  cold 
cruelty,  the  sister  whose  talents  and  whose 
virtues  would  redeem  his  name,  when  he  re- 
proved the  dowafer  Grand  Duchess  of  An- 
halt-Coethen  and  her  illustrious  husband, 
for  following  the  decisions  of  their  jud^ents 
and  using  the  liberty  which  you  proclaim  to 
be  their  right,  in  returning  to  the  bosom  of 
that  church  from  which  their  ancestors  had 
strayed.  The  prisons  of  Minden  and  of  Mag- 
deburg, the  complaints  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Posen  and 
Gnesen  and  of  their  sufiragans,  the  insulted 
Catholic  nobles  who  were  spurned  from  the 
footstool  of  his  throne,  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Holy  See  for  violated  faith,  for  dishono- 
I  rable  chicanery,  for  dishonest  suppression 
and  open  violence ;  the  efforts  to  stifle  the 
complaints  of  the  injured,  and  to  cut  off  the 
Catholics  of  his  dominions  from  all  fellow- 
ship with  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  ihrou£^« 
out  the  world :  all  these,  and  more  than  these, 
proclaim  the  character  of  your  Prussian  idol. 

His  uniform  perfidy,  his  notorious  biffotry 
and  his  indefensible  tyranny,  have  raisea  him 
to  an  unenviable  position.  1  leave  it  to  otJieraii 
if  they  can,  to  remove  the  carcass  of  his  roy- 
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alty  from  the  ffibbet  upon  which  it  is  sus- 
pended in  the  face  of  the  world. 

I  remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &€.,       B.  C. 

CharUsUm,  8,  C.,Aug,  9thj  1838. 

LETTER  XIX. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D,  D.,  <ft;. 

Rev.  Sir, — ^Having  disposed  of  Prussia,  I 

So  to  Denmark,  where  you  inform  us  that  the 
octrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were  estab- 
lished as  ^  the  national  religion,'^  where  you 
tell  us  **  Mark  the  temper  she  exhibited  in  the 
day  of  triumph,  she  commenced  no  retaliation 
against  her  persecutors.  She  encouraged  no 
bitter  spirit  of  revenge.  Her  former  oppo- 
nents of  the  Romish  Church  were  allowed 
to  dwell  unmolested  in  the  land."  Sir,  you 
have  read  of  the  Nero  of  tlie  North.  You 
must  know  something  of  Christiern  II,  King 
of  Denmark,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  who  ascen<C 
ed  the  Danish  throne  upon  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  John,  in  1 5 1 3,  and  who  contrived  to  get 
himself  elected  king  of  Sweden,  in  1520.  You 
know.  Sir,  that  it  was  he  who  treacherously 
invited  the  Swedish  Senate  to  a  feast,  which 
was  for  them  the  feast  of  death.  Amongst 
the  victims  were  the  aged  father  of  Gustavus 
Yasa,  and  several  of  the  most  respectable 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  When  tliis  same 
Gustavus,  aided  by  the  brave  men  of  Dalecar- 
lia,  struck  against  the  tyrant  in  Sweden ;  the 
one  urged  by  a  fiery  spirit  of  vengeance,  sus- 
tained by  a  mettlesome  ambition;  the  others, 
for  their  ancient  rights,  and  that  freedom 
which  the  Northmen  loved :  you  know,  Sir, 
how  the  execrable  Christiern,  caused  the 
mother  and  the  sister  of  this  same  Gustavus 
to  be  tied  in  sacks  and  cast  into  the  sea.  A 
monster  of  blood,  the  incarnate  spirit  of  re- 
lentless tyranny : — few  were  found  willing  to 
resist,  until  the  yoke  of  his  oppressions  forced 
all  to  reject  him.  This,  Sir,  was  the  apostle 
of  Lutheranism  in  Denmark.  I  should  sup- 
pose that  you  have  more  than  once  read  what 
your  own  historian,  Mosheim,  wrote  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  notes  of  his  translator,  Mac- 
laine ;  but  as  these  letters  are  intended  more 
for  others  than  for  you,  and  they  probably 
have  not  perused  the  history,  I  shall  here  in- 
sert it 

"The  light  of  the  reformation  was  also  re- 
oeived  in  Denmark,  and  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1521,  in  consequence  of  the  ardent  desire 
discovered  by  Christian,  or  Christiern  II,  of  hav- 
ing his  subjects  instructed  in  the  principles  and 
d<^trine8  of  Luther.  This  monarch,  whose  sav- 
age and  infernal  cruelty  (whether  it  was  the  ef- 
fect of  natural  temper,  or  of  bad  counsels)  ren- 
dered his  name  odious  and  his  memory  execra- 
ble, was  nevertheless  desirous  of  delivering  his 
dominions  from  the  superstition  of  Rome.    For 


this  purpose,  in  the  year  1620,  he  sent  for  Mar- 
tin Reinard,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Garolostadt^ 
out  of  Saxony,  and  appoint^  him  professor  of 
divinity  at  Hafnia ;  and  after  his  death  whidi 
happened  in  the  year  following,  he  invited  Caro- 
lostadt  himself  to  fiU  that  important  place^ 
which  he  accepted  indeed,  but  nevertheless, 
after  a  short  residence  in  Denmark  returned  in 
to  Oermany.  These  disappointments  did  nol 
abate  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  Danish  mon- 
arch, who  used  his  utmost  endeavors,  though  in 
vain  to  engage  Luther  to  visit  his  dominions,  and 
took  several  steps  that  tended  to  the  diminu- 
tion, and  indeea  to  the  suppression  of  the  ju- 
risdiction exercised  over  his  subjects  by  Uie 
Roman  pontic" 

**  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  in  all 
these  proceedings,  Chnstiem  II  was  animated 
by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  ambition.  It 
was  the  prospect  of  extending  his  authority, 
and  not  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  re- 
ligion, that  gave  life  and  vigor  to  his  reforming 
projects." 

**  His  very  actions,  independently  of  what 
may  be  concluded  from  his  own  character,  evi- 
dently show  that  he  protected  the  religion  of 
Luther  with  no  other  view  than  to  rise  by  it  to 
supremacy,  both  in  church  and  state :  and  that 
it  might  afford  him  a  pretext  for  depriving  the 
bishops  of  that  overgrown  authority,  and  those 
ample  possessions  wliich  they  had  gradually 
usurpea,  and  of  appropriating  them  to  himself 
A  revt)lution  produced  by  his  avarice,  tyraunv» 
and  cruelty,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  bold 
enterprise.  Tlie  states  of  the  kingdom  exas- 
perated, some  by  the  schemes  he  luui  bud  for 
destroying  the  liberty  of  Demnarky  others  by 
his  attempts  to  abolish  the  superstition  of  their 
ancestors,  and  all  by  his  savage  and  barbarous 
treatment  of  those  who  dared  to  oppose  his 
avarice  or  ambition,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
him  in  the  year  1523,  by  which  he  was  deposed 
and  banished  from  his  dominions,  and  his  unde 
Frederick,  duke  nf  ffoUtein  and  Siennc,  placed 
on  the  throne  of  7>'<.io;  -tA*. — {Cent  xvi,  ckap,  ii, 
«e«.  l,gSl.) 

Mosheim,  you  observe,  so  far  from  linking 
"  Poporj^and  despotism"  together,  shows  thai 
the  revolution  was  produced  by  an  attempt  to 
destroy  their  liberties  and  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, which  he  calls  "  the  superstition  of  their 
ancestors.'^  The  Danish  States  issued  a  de- 
claration of  the  motives  by  which  they  wer« 
urged  to  this  revolution,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Vol.  V  of  Ludgewig^s  compilation  called  ^  Re- 
liquiae  M  S.  Sorum,*'  and  proves  that  they 
were  not  at  that  time  consenting  parties  to  the 
introduction  of  Lutherans.  ^  Lutheranse  h(pre> 
sis  pullulatores,  contra  jus  pietatemque  in 
regnum  nostrum  Catholicum  introduxit,  doc- 
torem  Carlostadium  fortisaimum  Lutheri  ath- 
letam  enutrivit."  "  He  conUrary  to  right  and 
to  piety,  introduced  into  our  Catholic  rSHm,  the 
propagators  of  the  Lutheran  heresy^  he  flustered 
Doctor  Carolostadt  the  strongest  wr^tler   of 
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Luther.^  Thus  the  men  who  stood  for  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  their  country,  were 
Ronuixi  Catholics,  who  held  also  to  the  insti- 
tations  of  their  religion ;  and  the  Nero  of  the 
North,  who  sought  to  destroy  every  right  of 
his  people,  and  to  trample  into  extinction  the 
last  «>ark  of  liberty,  was  the  one  who  intro- 
ducea  the  Protestant  religion  into  Denmaric 
to  attain  this  object  Under  him  your  Church 
suffered  no  persecution. 

Speaking  of  his  uncle  and  successor,  Dr. 
Mosheim  proceeds: 

**  This  prince  conducted  matters  with  much 
more  eauity,  prudence,  and  moderation,  than 
his  preaecessor  had  done.  He  permitted  the 
Protestant  Doctors  to  preach  publicly  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  but  did  not  venture  so  far 
as  to  change  the  established  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Church.  He  contributed,  how- 
ever, greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
bv  his  successful  attempts  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty,  at  the  assembly  of  the  States  that  was 
held  at  Odentee  in  the  year  1627.  For  it  was 
here  that  he  procured  the  publication  of  that 
famous  edict,  which  declared  every  subject  of 
Denmark  free,  either  to  adhere  to  tne  tenets  of 
the  Church  of  liome^  or  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
of  Luther.  Encouraged  by  this  resolution,  the 
Protestant  divines  exercised  the  functions  of 
their  ministry  with  such  zeal  and  success  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Danes  opened  their  eyes 
uoon  the  auspicious  beams  of  sacred  liberty,  and 
abandoned  gradually  both  the  doctrines  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Church  of  Rovie.  But  the  ho- 
nor of  finishing  this  glorious  work,  of  destroying 
entirely  the  reign  of  superstition,  and  breaking 
asunder  the  bonds  of  papal  tyranny,  was  re- 
served for  Christiem  III,  a  prince  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  his  piety  and  prudence.  He  be- 
gan by  suppressing  the  despotic  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  by  restoring  to  their  lawful  owners 
a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and  possessions  which 
the  church  had  acquired  by  the  artful  stratagems 
of  the  crafty  and  designmg  clergy.  Tliis  step 
was  followed  by  a  wise  and  well-judged  settle- 
ment of  religious  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship, throughout  the  kingdom,  according  to  a 
pUm  laid  down  by  Bugenhagius,  whom  the  king 
had  sent  for  to  Wittenberg  to  perform  that  ar- 
duous task,  for  which  his  piety,  learning,  and 
moderation  rendered  him  peculiarly  proper. 
The  assembly  of  the  States  at  Odensee,  in  the 
year  1639,  gave  a  solemn  sanction  to  all  these 
transactions ;  and  thus  the  work  of  the  refor- 
mation was  brought  to  perfection  in  Denmark" 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  the  self- 
contradictions  of  Dr.  Mosheim  ?  Christiem 
introduced  Lutheranism,  that  by  its  aid  he 
may  *<  rise  to  a  supremacy  both  in  Church  and 
State."  "  The  States  exasperated,  some  by 
the  schemes  he  had  laid  for  destroying  the 
liberty  of  Denmark."  But  when  Frederick 
supports  that  same  religion  *'  the  greater  part 
of  the  Danes  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  aus- 


picious beams  of  sacred  liberty."  When  they 
were  Catholics  they  deposed  tnat  tyrant  who 
sought  to  destroy  their  liberties :  becoming 
Lutherans,  they  aid  Christiem  in,in  ^  break- 
ins  asunder  the  bonds  of  papal  tyranny,"  of 
whose  existence  they  had.not  been  previous* 
ly  aware ! 

Maclaine  remarks  upon  the  edict  of  Oden- 
see of  1627 — *^  It  was  further  added  to  this 
edict,  that  no  person  should  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  religion,  that  a  royal  protec- 
tion should  be  granted  to  the  Lutherans  to 
defend  them  from  the  insults  and  malignity 
of  their  enemies;  and  that  ecclesiastics  of 
whatever  rank  or  order  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  married  state,  and  to  fix 
their  residence  wherever  they  thought  proper, 
without  any  regard  to  monasteries,  or  other 
religious  societies."  Thus,  Sir,  the  introduc- 
tion of  Lutheranism  took  place  in  Denmark 
without  any  persecution  of  the  LutheranSi 
but  accompanied  by  the  enormous  plunder  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

I  shall  now  observe  that  though  Fred- 
erick professed  the  Lutheran  religion  some 
time  after  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark, it  would  not  have  been  either  pradent 
or  politic  on  his  part,  to  oppress  Ihe  Catho- 
lics ;  when  the  introduction  of  the  Lutheran 
errors  into  their  Catholic  realm,  was  one  of 
the  grievances  of  which  the  States  complain- 
ed, in  their  act  of  deposition  of  Christiem,  and 
to  which  act  Frederick  himself  was  a  party ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  tne 
throne.  Nor  did  the  policy  which  he  adopt- 
ed injure  the  cause  which  he  undertook  to 
sustain,  for  he  succeeded  in  removing  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  introduction  of  the  new  teach- 
ers, and  in  having  them  effectually  protected, 
until  at  the  period  of  his  death,  every  thing 
was  ready  for  the  hand  of  him  who  under- 
took the  persecution,  not  of  the  Lutherans, 
but  of  the  Catholics.  The  assault  was  to  be 
made  upon  the  Bishops,  for  when  the  flock  is 
to  be  destroyed,  the  guardians  must,  if  possi- 
ble, be  sacrinced  in  the  first  instance.  The 
f)retext  was,  that  the  bishops  were  too  opu- 
ent,  and  too  powerful.  Let  us  examine  the 
facts  a  little,  for  the  examination  will  tend 
greatly  to  elucidate  the  main  question.  **  Did 
the  Catholic  Church  persecute  the  Lutherans 
in  Denmark ;  or  were  the  latter  the  persecu- 
tors of  the  Catholics  ?"  The  Catholic  religion 
had  been  established  during  upwards  of  five 
hundred  years  in  Denmark,  previous  to  the 
accession  of  Christiem  III.  Though  the  first 
Bishops  had  much  to  endure,  and  little  to  pos- 
sess, yet  in  process  of  time,  their  successors 
obtained  not  only  the  respect  and  confidenee 
of  the  nation,  but  valuable  gifts  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion ;  the  administration  of  whose 
funds  was  confided  to  their  care.     But  their 
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own  industry  and  their  frugality,  generally 
nuide  those  acquisitions  more  valuable  in  a 
Buocession  of- years.  The  lands  which  they 
received  in  a  barren  and  uncultivated  state, 
were  improved  by  an  orderly  peasantry, 
amongst  whom  they  endeavored  to  difiuse 
information,  and  to  preserve  moral  and  indus- 
trious habits.  Thus,  whilst  the  lands  of  the 
lay-lords,  and  even  those  of  the  crown,  were 
frequently  neglected,  by  reason  of  calling  otf 
the  cultivator  to  the  camp,  and  by  the  habits 
of  idleness  and  dissipation,  which  the  soldier 
had  acquired ;  and  whilst  the  estate  became 
dilapidated  by  tiie  extravagance  of  its  owner; 
the  church  land  went  down  from  one  occu- 

ntto  the  next,  generally  improved,  frequent- 
Dcreased.  And  thus  in  many  instances 
tbe  property  made  valuable  chiefly  by  the 
moderation  and  the  industry  of  the  bishops, 
presented  a  strong  temptation  to  the  poverty, 
the  cupidity,  the  recklessness  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  princes  and  their  courtiers.  And  the 
former  were  generally  sustained  in  their  ag- 
gression by  ^e  latter,  not  merely  because  of 
habitual  oosequiousness,  or  positive  com- 
mand ;  but  from  the  more  powerful  motive 
of  pailicipating  in  the  plunder.  Thus,  there 
never  was  a  tyrant  who  did  not  at  least  en- 
deavor to  compel  church-men  to  the  obser- 
vance of  gospel  poverty,  and  who  was  not 
eloquent  upon  the  subject  of  clerical  rapacity. 
We  must,  however,  go  a  little  farther.  The 
possessor  of  land  was  obliged,  at  this  period, 
to  provide  for  its  defence,  by  studding  it  with 
castles.  Thus,  if  the  prelates  did  not  erect 
and  maintain  the  castles,  they  should  forfeit 
the  lands.  Upon  those  lands  there  also  grew 
up  towns,  and  the  owner  was  obliged  under 
pain  of  forfeiture,  to  make  some  provision  for 
sustaining  and  governing  the  municipalities. 
A  limited  civil  and  military  jurisdiction,  then 
necessarily  vested  in  the  trustee  of  this  pro- 
perty, and  as  the  property  vested  in  the  bish- 
op for  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  he  could 
not  under  me  laws,  preserve  the  property  and 
divest  himself  of  the  power.  They  went  to- 
gether. There  was  a  farther  obligation :  the 
prelate  was  not  only  morally  bound  to  pre- 
serve all  the  property,  and  to  administer  it 
fiiiriv  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been 
originaUy  bestowed,  and  which  were  indicated 
by  the  records  of  the  diocess,  but  he  was  so- 
lemnly sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
those  duties,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
rifffats  and  privileges  ^ap^ainst  every  man.** 
"m  was  bound  to  mamtain  them,  if  necessa- 
ry, against  the  monarch  or  against  the  Pope. 
They  had  their  respective  jurisdictions  over 
him,  but  he  had  his  rights  to  maintain,  even 
•gainst  them  if  necessary.  And  the  histoiy 
w  those  ages,  shows  us,  that  when  mailed 
monarehs  bent  their  barons  to  the  dust ;  the 


crazier  alone,  frequently  was  a  barrier  to 
their  despotism.  The  bishop  was  therefore 
generally  to  the  proud  invader  of  popular  or 
baronial  rights  or  privileges,  a  most  obnox- 
ious individual,  and  yet  strange  to  say,  they 
of  our  opponents,  who  afiect  to  execrate  ty- 
rants, and  to  love  liberty,  perpetually  endea- 
vor to  impress  us  with  the  notion  that  those 
bishops  were  turbulent  and  criminal  rebels, 
proud,  arrogant,  unfeeling  men,  who  refused 
to  the  ruler  of  the  land  the  homage  due  to  his 
station,  and  who  trampled  upon  the  people 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  race. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  every 
bishop  properly  discharged  his  dyty,  for  I 
have  evidence  that  several  did  not.  But  in 
most  cases,  where  they  were  assailed  by  the 
monarehs,  it  was  for  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

To  apply  these  observations  to  the  case 
before  us,  Dr.  Mosheim  says,  that  Christiem 
^  began  by  suppressing  the  despotic  authority 
of  uie  bishops."  He  does  not  specify  what 
this  **  despotic  authority**  v^as,  but  the  annals 
of  the  times  informs  us  that  he  abolished 
**  their  entire  authority,"  and  in  the  next  pa- 
ragraph, Mosheim  himself  informs  us,  **  The 
bishops  were  deprived  of  their  honors,  privil- 
eges and  possessions,  without  their  consent,** 
upon  which  Dr.  Maclaine,  his  translator,  ap- 
pends the  following  note : 

"What  does  Dr.  Hoafaeun  mean  here  f  did  ever 
a  usivper  give  up  his  unjust  poseessions  with- 
out reluctance  ?  does  rapine  constitute  a  right, 
when  it  is  maintained  oy  force  f  Is  it  unlaw- 
ful to  use  violence  against  extortioners  I  The 
question  here  is,  whether  or  do  the  Inshops  de- 
served the  severe  treatment  they  received  from 
Christiem  III  f  And  our  author  seems  to  an- 
swer this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  de- 
clare this  treatment  both  just  and  necessary,  in 
the  following  part  of  this  section.  Certam  it 
is,  that  the  bishops  were  treated  with  great  se- 
verity, detx)6ed  from  their  sees,  imprisooed  on 
account  oftlieir  resistance ;  all  the  churdi-lands, 
towns  and  fortresses,  annexed  to  the  crown,  and 
the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  forever  abol- 
ished. It  is  oJso  certain,  that  Luther  himself 
looked  upon  these  measures  as  violent  and  ex- 
cessive, and  even  wrote  a  letter  to  Christiern, 
exhorting  him  to  use  the  clergy  with  more  leni- 
ty. It  is  therefore  proper  to  decide  with  mo-' 
Oration  on  this  subject,  and  to  grant  that  if  the 
ineolenoe  and  licentiousness  of  the  deigy  were 
enormous,  the  resentment  of  the  Danish  moo- 
arch  may  have  been  excessive.  Nor  indeed 
was  his  politicid  furodence  here  so  great  as  Dr. 
Mosheim  seems  to  represent  it ;  for  the  equi- 
poise of  government  was  hurt,  by  a  total  sup- 
pression of  the  power  of  the  bishops.  Tlie  no> 
bility  acquised  oy  this  a  prodigious  degree  of 
influence,  and  the  crown  lost  an  order,  whidi, 
under  proper  regulations,  might  have  been  ren- 
dered one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  its  pre- 
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ragatiTe.  But  disquisitions  of  this  nature  are 
foreign  to  our  purpose.  It  is  only  proper  to 
obsenre,  that  in  the  room  of  the  bishops,  Chris- 
tiem  created  an  order  of  men,  with  the  denom- 
ination of  SuperintendantSf  who  performed  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  episcopal  office,  without 
sharing  the  least  Bha(K>w  of  temporal  autho- 
rity.'' 

Mosheim  next  says,  that  Christiem  contin- 
ued  **  by  restoring  to  their  lawfid  oumers,  a 
great  part  of  the  wealth  andpoBsessiona  which 
the  Church  had  acquired  by  the  artfnl  strata- 
ffems  of  the  crafty  and  aesigning  cleigy.*^ 
Who  were  these  lawful  owners  1  The  church 
bad,  by  the  sanction  oflaWf  been  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  larger  portion  of  this  property, 
during  upwards  of  two  hundredyears.  Neither 
does  he  inform  us  of  the  clergy  who  got  it, 
of  the  persons  who  gave  it,  nor  of  the  strata- 
gems made  use  of  to  obtain  it.  But,  as  usual, 
we  must  pass  a  sweeping  condemnation  upon 
the  Catholic  clergy,  without  any  evidence  to 
prove  more  than  that  (bey  had  been  robbed 
Dy  the  Lutherans,  to  whom  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts,  they  had  mven  full  toleration 
about  a  dozen  years  before !    It  is  just  the 
same  return  that  the  Catholics  of  Maryland 
received  from  the  Puritan  and  the  Protestant, 
whom  they  more  than  tolerated  when  these 
men  persecuted  each  other.    The  Catholics 
of  Maryland  took  them  to  their  bosom,  cher- 
ished them,  and  were  stunr  by  the  enactment 
of  the  penal  code.    And  the  American  Fto- 
testant  proclaims  that  the  Catholic  is  intoler- 
ant !    *«  Do  we  differ  least  from  them  (Catho- 
lics) in  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  that  Church."    As  yet,  Kev.  Sir,  in  exam- 
ining your  own  cases,  we  find  your  intolerance 
and  persecution  to  be  exceedmgly  ill-favored 
samples  to  sustain  your  boast  1 

*'The  lawful  owners*^  got  the  property. 
The  king  took  it  to  himself  and  doled  out  a 
trifle  to  others ;  they  were  that  portion  of  the 
Danish  nobility,  who  got  a  sop  to  keep  them 
in  humor,  and  who,  when  deprived  of  the 
restraints  which  checked  their  ambition  and 
turbulence,  as  Dr.  Maclaine  tells  us,  became 
more  troublesome  to  the  monarch  than  ever 
the  calumniated  bishops  had  been. 

Now  Sir,  will  you  please  to  inform  us  in 
what  part  of  the  Danish  history,  evidence  is 
found  of  a  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  by  the 
Catholuss?  I  have  shown  you  the  evidence 
of  a  persecution  of  the  Catholics  by  the  Lu- 
therans, carried  on  by  confiscation,  plunder, 
imprisonment,  chains,  banishment  and  death. 

Mosheim  feels  the  whole  weight  of  his 
difficulty  when  about  to  treat  of  this  perse- 
cution. Finding  that  he  cannot,  escape  de- 
tailing the  ficts,  he  uses  every  effort  to  se- 
parate the  persecution  fW>m  hia  religion,  but 
ba  cannot  succeed,  and  he  aaaerta  without  a 


particle  of  proof,  that  which  all  evidence 
would  destroy,  if  he  ventured  upon  specifica^ 
tions, — ^that  the  bishops  had  appropriated  to 
themselves  a  considerable  part  of  the  royal 
patrimony,  and  of  the  public  revenues  of  the 
kingdom." 

And  was  the  Nero  of  the  North  a  man  to 
permit  his  property  to  be  thus  abstracted? 
Was  Frederick  so  enamored  with  the  bish- 
ops as  to  allow  their  undisturbed  possession! 
The  effort  of  your  historian  in  struggling 
with  the  meshes,  is  not  the  least  amusinfr  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  truth  over  the  dispo- 
sition to  misrepresent.    Mosheim  says: 

**  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
history  of  the  reformation  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  reformation  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  re- 
formation of  the  episcopal  order,    tor  though 
these  two  things  may  appear  to  be  closely  con- 
nected, yet,  in  reality,  they  are  so  far  distinct, 
that  eitJier  of  the  two  might  have  been  com- 
pletely transacted  without  the  other.    A  re- 
formation of  doctrine  might  have  been  effected 
without  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  bish- 
ops, or  suppressing  their  order ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  bishops 
might  have  been  reduced  within  proper  bounds 
without  introducing  any  change  into  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  that  had  been  so  long  establish- 
ed, and  that  was  generally  received.    In  the 
measures  taken  in  these  northern  kingdoms,  for 
the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  doctrine  and  a  su- 
perstitious discipline,  there  was  nothing  that  de- 
served the  smallest  censure :  neither  fraud  nor 
violence  Were  employed  for  this  purpose ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  tnin^s  were  conducted,  with 
wisdom  and  moderation,  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  dictates  of  e<)uity  and  the  spirit  of  Chria- 
tiauity."    Why,  Sir,  the  historian  appears  to 
have  strange  notions  of  moderation.  "The  same 
judgment  cannot  easily  be  pronounced  with  re- 
spect to  the  meihods  of  proceedmg  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  clergy,  and  more  especially  of 
the  episcopal  order.    For  here,  certainly,  vio- 
lence was  used,  and  the  Bishops  were  deprived 
of  their  honors,  privileges  and  possessions,  with- 
out their  consent ;  and,  indeed,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  struggles  and  the  wannest  opposi- 
tion.   The  truth  is,  that  so  far  as  the  reforma- 
tion in  Sweden  and  Denmark  regarded  the  pri- 
vileges and  poesessions  of  the  bishops,  it  was 
rather  a  matter  of  political  expedien<^  than  of 
religious  obligation;  nay,  a  cnange  here  was 
become  so  necessary,  that  had  Luther  and  his 
doctrine  never  appeared  in  the  world,  it  must 
have  been  nevertheless  attempted  by  a  wise 
leffLslator.  For  the  Inshops,  by  a  variety  of  per- 
fidious stratagems,  badf  got  into  their  hands 
such  enormous  treasures,  such  an^le  possea- 
sions,  so  many  castles  and  fbrtified  towns,  aiid 
had  assumed  such  an  unlimited  and  despotic 
authority,  that  tiiey  were  in  a  condition  to  give 
law  to  the  sovereign  himaeU^  to  rule  the  nation 
as  they  thought  proper :  and  in  effect,  already 
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abused  their  power  so  far  as  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  considerable  part  of  the  royal  pa- 
trimony, and  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  Idng- 
doDL  Such,  therefore,  was  the  critical  state  of 
these  northern  kingdoms  in  the  time  of  Luther 
that  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  either  to 
degrade  the  bishops  from  that  rank  which  they 
dishonored,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  greatest 
part  of  those  possessions  and  prerogatives  whidi 
they  had  so  unjustly  acquired  and  so  licentious- 
ly abused,  or  to  see,  tamely,  royalty  rendered 
contemptible  by  its  weakness,  the  sovereign 
depriv^  of  the  means  of  protecting  and  suc- 
ocNrins  his  people,  and  the  commonwealth  ex- 
posed to  rebeUion,  misery,  and  ruin." 

The  truth,  Sir,  is  permitted  to  escape.  The 
king  wanted  the  property  of  the  Church,  and 
the  establishment  of  Lutheranism ;  the  bish- 
ops were  mighty  obstacles  to  his  projects. 
They  would  not  come  into  his  views.  They 
were  deposed,  dishonored,  imprisoned,  and 
some  of  them  died  in  chains. 

Nor  did  the  persecution  terminate  with 
the  bishops;  but  continued  until  the  Catholic 
religion  was  rooted  out  of  the  country :  and 
80  high  did  Denmark  stand  in  the  esteem  of 
the  sect,  that  before  the  close  of  that  century 
she  beheld  her  monarch  Christiern  IV,  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  confederacy. 

Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Lutheran  re- 
ligion was  introduced  into  Denmark  by  the 
worst  of  her  kings,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  destruction  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  of  adding  to  his  own  des- 
potic power,  and  of  promoting  his  aggran- 
dizement That  his  successor  was  himself 
a  Lutheran,  and  protected  the  professors  of 
that  religion.  That  therefore  up  to  the  death 
of  Frederick  the  Protestiints  not  only  suffer- 
ed no  persecution,  but  were  specLally  pro- 
tected. 

That  upon  the  acceHsion  of  Christiern  III, 
the  Catholic  bishops  were  stripped  of  their 
honors,  their  possessions,  their  ciiurches  and 
their  authority ;  that  they  were  cast  into 
prison,  where  most  of  them  died  in  irons : — 
that  the  Lutheran  religion  was  by  law  mode 
the  national  religion,  and  the  Catholics  wor- 
ried until  not  one  was  to  be  found  in  the 
realm,  and  that  at  this  day  the  few  Catholics 
who  are  to  be  found  there,  are  in  a  state  of 
humiliation  and  degradation  scarcely  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  toleration. 

And  now,  Sir,  having  placed  Denmark 
even  lower  than  Prussia,— I  ask  you,  how  it 
has  happened  that  you  forgot  yourself  so  far 
as  to  write  your  53d  paragraph  ?  Did  you 
imagine  that  no  one  had  r^  the  history  of 
those  nations  or  of  your  religion  ?  Or  is  it 
possible  that  you  never  read  those  historians 
yourself?  And  if  you  did  not,  how  was  it 
possible  for  you  to  venture  such  assertions 
on  such  an  occasion  ?    And  not  only  to  make 


them  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  print  and  to 
publish  them  to  the  world?  And  yon,  not 
only  the  President  of  the  GJenenil  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  also  the  President  of  the  Li- 
terary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina!  We  shall  next,  Sir, 
proceed  to  Sweden. 

I  remam,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  B.  C. 

Charieston,  S.  C,  August  9th,  1838. 

LETTER  XX. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  />.,  <}«. 

Rev.  Sib, — ^I  now  proceed  to  show  thai 
in  procuring  the  establishment  of  Lutheran- 
ism in  Sweden,  your  church  endured  no  per- 
secution, but  that  the  Catholics  were  op- 
pressed and  grievously  persecuted. 

Those  who  have  read  my  last  letter  to  you 
will  have  observed  that  Christiern  II,  the 
Nero  of  the  Norlk,  who  introduced  Lnthenui- 
ism  into  Denmark,  procured  that  he  should 
be  elected  king  of  Sweden  in  1620 ;  in  fact, 
he  had  a  strong  party  there  which  gave  him 
considerable  influence  long  before  that  pe- 
riod. The  principal  opposition  that  he  met 
with  was  in  the  senate,  and  from  the  higher 
clergy,  who,  having  witnessed  his  tyranny  in 
the  neighboring  kingdom  that  he  ruled,  were 
anxious  to  guard  their  rigiits  and  liberties 
against  his  power  and  despotism.  As  soon 
therefore  as  he  found  himself  upon  the 
throne,  he  sought  to  crush  them,  and  to  se- 
cure to  himself  an  irresistible  dominion. 
The  mode  which  he  adopted  was  congenial 
to  his  nature.  He  invited  to  a  great  banquet 
the  senators  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  festivity, 
his  minions  seized  upon  them,  and  seventy 
of  the  great  defenders  of  the  rights  of  Swe- 
den, paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,. 

The  power  of  the  senate  was  broken ;  but 
still  the  Swedes  were  Catholic,  and  he  hesi- 
tated to  strike  so  decisive  a  blow  against 
their  church.  Whilst  they  continued  Cath- 
olic, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  unite 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  his 
pwn  person.  He  sought  to  do  as  he  was 
practising  in  Denmark,  to  excite  declarations 
against  papal  usurpations  and  tyranny,  and 
to  alienate  the  people  from  the  clergy,  by 
continual  vituperation,  by  magnifying  their 
faults,  by  inventing  calumnious  charges;  and 
thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  enriching  himself 
with  that  property  which  in  ancient  days 
had  been  consecrated  by  piety  to  sustain  reli- 
gion, and  which  had  been  improved  through 
successive  ages  by  the  industry,  the  frugality 
and  fidelity  of  the  beneficiaries.  To  effect 
this,  he  encouraged  the  new  preachers  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  to  enter  Sweden,  and  to 
declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and 
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the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.  Amongst  those 
who  so  entered  and  exerted  themselves,  Olaus 
Petri  was  conspicuous. 

Amongst  the  Senators  who  were  beheaded, 
was  Eric  Vasa,  or  Wassa,  Duke  of  Grips- 
holm  and  Governor  of  Hat  land,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Sweden.  His  eon, 
Gustavus  Vasa,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
Ericson,  had,  in  1618,  been  sent  to  Denmark 
as  a  hostage,  but  made  his  escape  as  soon  as 
he  learned  the  murder  of  his  fiither.  Burning 
with  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  indignant  at 
beholdinff  the  murderer  of  his  parent  and  of 
his  frienas  seated  upon  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, he  wandered  for  some  time,  and  da- 
ring a  sojourn  in  Lnbec,  he  made  a  more 
special  acquaintance  with  the  Lutheran  teach- 
ing and  some  of  its  adherents.  Privately  re- 
turning into  Sweden,  he  took  refuge,  as  a 
wanderer,  amongst  the  brave  miners  of  Da- 
lecarlia;  there,  for  a  time,  he  wrought  with 
them  and  gained  their  confidence  and  affec- 
tions, until  the  arrival  of  a  moment  when  he 
believed  that,  at  the  head  of  those  hardy 
lovers  of  Jiberty,  he  could  strike  that  blow 
which  he  had  so  long  meditated.  On  a  fair 
day,  he  went  into  the  midst  of  the  throng  and 
harangued  them  upon  the  oppressions  of  their 
common  country,  until  he  found  their  enthu- 
siasm elevated  to  a  proper  point ;  then  making 
himself  known,  he  called  upon  the  men  of 
Dalecariia  to  aid  in  the  effort  he  was  about  to 
make  for  the  restoration  of  Sweden.  Gather- 
ing round  him  whom  they  admired  for  his 
assiduity  in  their  common  toil,  and  whom  they 
now  proclaimed  as  their  deliverer,  the  honest 
band  armed  and  came  forward  to  assert  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  The  Dalecarlians 
were,  to  a  man,  devoted  Roman  Catholics. 

How  has  my  eye  been  moistened  and  my 

heart  affected,  when,  in  early  youth,  I  pored 

with  delight  upon  the  description  of  the  bird 

of  liberty  perched  upon  the  craggy  summit 

of  those  mountains,  preparing  his  wings  to 

cleave  the  opposing  cloud  and  to  lift  himself 

in  the  storm !     Gustavus  was  an  idol  of  my 

devotion ;  the  conclusion  of  an  address  made 

by  him  to  his  companions  in  arms,  previous 

to  an  assault  upon  the  troops  of  Cliristiern, 

seemed  to  me  but  the  effusion  of  the  poet  as 

he  viewed  the  individual  hero— 

"Like  Uie  bird  of  glory  towering  high, 

Thunder  within  his  grasp,  and  lightning  in  liis  eyo.** 

The  genius  of  freedom  seemed  to  me  to  have 
attached  the  security  of  victory  to  his  band; 
the  mountain  miners  were  invincible — ^were 
victorious:  her  shackles  broken,  Sweden  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  her  tyrant  and  thought  her- 
self free.  Gustavus  was  the  object  of  her 
love,  of  her  gratitude,  and  the  monarch  of 
her  chokse. 
Christiem  fled  before  him,  Stockholm  re- 


ceived him,  and  he  was  chosen  King  of 
Sweden  in  1523.  Scarcely  seated  on  his 
throne,  he  proclaimed  himself  a  Lutheran^ 
and  encouraged  the  preachers  who  were  aU 
ready  propagating  the  tenets  of  that  sect;  he 
invited  others  and  ffave  a  deeided  preference 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Swedish  church ;  he 
next  seized  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  Epis- 
copal revenues  and  church  possessions,  and 
divided  a  small  fraction  among  some  of  the 
nobility.  Mosheim  informs  us,  that  whilst 
at  Lubiec,  he  was  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  **  and  looked  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  not  only  as  agreeable  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  but  also 
as  favorable  to  the  temporal  state  and  politi- 
cal constitution  of  the  Swedish  domim'ons.* 
The  acts  of  Gustavus  to  regulate  the  politi- 
cal state  of  Sweden,  will  Uien  be  for  us  a 
good  key  to  the  discovery  of  his  motives  for 
the  introduction  of  Lutheranism.  Hitherto 
the  Swedes  had  the  right  of  electing  their 
monarch.  Gustavus  procured,  when  he  had 
fully  established  the  dominion  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  in  1544,  that  the  crown  should 
be  hereditary  in  his  £unily :  he  curtailed  the 
privileges  of  the  nolHlity :  he  deprived  them 
of  many  of  their  ancient  rights  and  left  not 
to  the  people  a  shadow  of  liberty.  He  who 
dethrones  a  tyrant  can  often  do  with  impuni- 
ty what  his  predecessor  dare  not  have  a1^ 
tempted.  Mosheim  tells  us  that  in  the  en- 
couragement and  introduction  of  Lutheran 
preachers,  Christiern  II  was  animated  by  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  ambition.  ^*  It  was 
tlie  prospect  of  extending  his  authority,  not 
a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion 
that  gave  life  and  vigor  to  his  reforming  pro- 
jects," "  he  protected  the  religion  of  Luther 
with  no  otiier  view  than  to  rise  by  it  to  supre- 
macy in  church  and  state:  and  that  it  might 
afford  him  a  pretext  for  depriving  the  bishops 
of  their  overgrown  authority  and  those  ample 
possessions  which  they  had  gradually  usurp- 
ed, and  of  appropriating  them  to  himselL** 
Thus,  too.  Feller  says  of  Gustavus,  "Pour 
affermir  sa  domination,  il  s^imagina  devoir 
abolir  Tancienne  religion  du  pays,  et  etablir 
le  Lutheranisme  dans  ses  etats.  U  s'empara 
d*une  partie  des  biens  du  clerge ;  mais  pour  que 
le  peuple  adoptat  plus  facilement  ces  change- 
mcns,  il  lui  laissa  des  eveques,  en  diminuant 
leur  revenu  et  leur  pouvoir.*'  "  To  strengthen 
his  d/>minationy  he  ifnagined  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abolish  the  OTicierU  religion  (^  the  coun^ 
tryy  and  to  establish  Lutheranism  in  his  states. 
He  took  to  himself  a  portion  of  the  goods  <f  the 
clergy;  but  that  the  people  shoruld  more  easily 
adopt  these  changes^  he  left  them  bishops  with  du 
minished  income  and  abridged  power r  There 
is  no  need.  Sir,  of  multiplying  quotations  or 
accumulating  proofs.    Nothing  is  more  clear 
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Sthan]  that  the  object  of  Christiem,  of  Fre- 
lerick  and  of  Gustavus  was  the  same,  to  de- 
stroy the  Catholic  religion  and  to  introduce 
Lutheranisni,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
free  constitutions  into  despotisms.  The  un- 
fortunate pioneer  was  unsuccessful,  but  the 
two  double  dealers,  who  succeeded  him,  had 
more  success. 

Yes,  I  call  Gustavus  a  double  dealer,  and 
the  Abbe  Berault,  who  is,  in  general,  his 
panee^yrist,  is  forced  to  avow  **  that  he  entan- 

Sled  his  soul  in  the  trickery  of  pretence  and 
eceit,  in  low  chicane,  in  notorious  oppres- 
sions and  in  manceuvres  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  common  honesty.''  He  prepared  with 
adroitness  the  way  tor  the  accomplishment 
of  his  object.  Under  pretence  of  seeking  for 
truth,  he  caused  public  disputes  to  he  held, 
after  which  he  affected  to  yield  to  a  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  six  years 
before  detennjned  to  sustain. 

In  1527,  at  the  convention  of  the  States  at 
Westeraas,  he  officially  and  authoritatively 
recommended  the  establishment  of  Luther- 
anism.  Not  only  was  he  strenuously  op- 
posed, but  the  great  majority  was  against 
him :  yet  by  threats,  by  an  affectation  that  he 
woula  resign  his  place  and  deliver  them  over 
to  the  evils  of  anarchy,  unless  they  would 
reject  the  papal  supremacy,  he  succeeded  in 

g3ttinff  himself  made  head  of  the  Swedish 
hurch,  as  well  as  King  of  Sweden.  Thus 
was  Lutheranism  forced  upon  the  kingdom 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Swedish 
people ;  in  complete  domination  over  the  free 
sufirages  of  the  representatives  of  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom. 

I  shall  lay  before  my  readers  the  account 
given  by  Doctor  Mosheim,  which,  though  ex- 
ceedingly partial,  and  imperfect-,  yet  discloses 
enough  to  sustain  me  in  what  I  have  stated : 

''The  reformed  religion  was  propagated  in 
Sweden,  soon  after  Luther's  rupture  with  Rotne, 
by  one  of  his  disciples,  whoso  name  was  Olaus 
Petri,  and  who  was  the  first  herald  of  religious 
liberty  in  that  kingdom.  The  zealous  effortsof 
this  missionary  were  powerfully  seconded  by 
that  valiant  and  public  spirited  prince,  Qustavus 
Vassa  Errickson,  whom  Sweden  had  raised  to 
the  throne  in  the  place  of  Christiem,  King  of 
Denmark,  whose  horrid  barbarity  lost  him  the 
sceptre  that  he  had  perfidiously  usurped.  This 
generous  and  patriotic  hero  had  been  in  exile 
and  in  prL'^oo,  while  the  brutish  usurper  now 
mentioned,  was  involving  his  country  in  desola- 
tion and  misery ;  but  having  escaped  from  his 
confinement  and  taken  refuge  at  Lubec^  he  was 
there  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  JElefor- 
mation,  and  looked  upon  the  aoctrine  of  Luther 
not  only  as  agreeable  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  but  also  as  jfavorable  to  the  temporal 
state  and  political  constitution  of  the  Swedish 
dominions.    Hie  prudence,  however,  of  this  ex- 


cellent prince  was  equal  to  his  seal,  and  ac- 
companied it  always.    And  as  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Swedes  were  in  a  fluctuating 
state,  and  their  minds  divided  between  their 
ancient  superstitions,  recommended  by  custom, 
and  the  aoctrine  of  Luther,  which  attracted 
their  assent  by  the  power  of  conviction  and 
truth,  Gustavus  wisely  avoided  all  vehemence 
and  precipitation  in  spreading  the  new  doctrine, 
and  proceeded  in  this  important  undertaking 
with  circumspection,  and  by  degrees,  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  compulsion 
and  violence.    Acoordmgly,  the  first  object  of 
his  attention  was  the  instruction  of  his  people 
in  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
for  which  purpose  he  invited  into  his  dominions 
several  learned  Germans,  and  spread  abroad 
through  the  kingdom  the  Swedish  translation 
of  the  Bible  that  had  been  made  by  Olaus 
Petri.    Some  time  after  this,  in  the  year  1526, 
he  appointed  a  conference  at   Uptal^  between 
this  eminent  reformer  and  Peter  Gallius,  a  zeal- 
ous defender  of  the  ancient  superstition,  in  which 
these  two  champions  were  to  plead  publicly 
in  behalf  of   their  respective  opinions,   that 
it  might  thus  be  seen  on  which  side  the  truth 
lay.    The  dispute,  in  which  Olaus  obtained  a 
signal  victory,  contributed  much  to  confinn 
Gustavus  in  his  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Lu- 
ther*8  doctrine,  and  to  promote  the  progress  oi 
that  doctrine  in  Steeden.    In  the  year  following, 
another  event  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  its 
propagation  and  success,  and  this  was  the  as- 
sexnbly  of  the  States  at  Westeracu^  where  Gus- 
tavus recommended  the  doctrine  of  the  Reform- 
ers with  such  zeal,  wisdom,  and  piety,  that,  aHa 
warm  debates  fomented  by  the  clergy  in  gen- 
eral, and  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops,  in  particular,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  plan  of  reformation  proposed  by 
Luther  should  nave  free  admittance  among  the 
Swedes.  This  resolution  was  principally  owing 
to  the  firmness  and  magnanimity  of  Gustama, 
who  declared  publicly,  that  he  would  lay  down 
his  sceptre  and  retire  from  his  kingdom,  rather 
than  rule  a  people  enslaved  to  the  orders  and 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  more  controlled  by 
ihe  tyranny  of  their  bishops,  than  by  the  laws 
of  their  monarch.    From  this  time  the  papal 
empire  in  Sweden  was  entirely  overtumeci,  and 
Gustavus  declared  head  of  the  church." — ( Cent 
xvi,  chap,  ii,  9ee.  1,  g  30.) 

Doctor  MacUdne  also  in  one  of  his  notes, 
trumpets  forth  the  praise  of  Guatavna  in  the 
following  strain : 

'*This  incomparable  model  of  princes  gave 
many  proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  moderation. 
Once  while  he  was  absent  fipom  SioekkolnL,  a 

Seat  number  of  German  Anabaptists,  proba- 
y  the  riotous  disciples  of  Mwuer,  arrived  in 
that  city,  carried  then*  fanaticism  to  the  higliest 
extremities,  puUed  down  with  fury  the  images 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  churches,  while  the 
LtUheranf  diMembled  their  teniinMnta  of  this 
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riot  in  ezpectatioD  that  the  stonn  would  turn 
to  their  advantage.  But  GuBtavus  no  sooner 
returned  to  JSioekKolm  than  he  ordered  the  lead- 
ers of  these  fanatics  to  be  seized  and  punished, 
and  covered  the  Lutherans  with  bitter  re- 
proaches for  not  haying  opposed  these  fanatics 
m  time.** 

Now  I  would  ask,  what  right  had  tlie  Lu- 
therans or  had  Gustavus  himself  to  reform 
religion,  tliat  was  not  equal!  j  a  right  of  these 
Anabaptists  ?  Had  they  not  as  good  a  war- 
rant to  cast  out  images  as  he  had  to  cast 
out  the  Pope  ?  But  the  simple  solution  is 
easily  discovered  in  the  fact,  that  the  Ana- 
baptists would  not  acknowledge  the  head- 
ship of  hi§  majesty,  but  the  Lutherans  did 
him  due  homage  in  this  new  character. 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  obser\'e  how  the 
same  Dr.  ALiclaine,  in  another  note,  roars 
lustily  against  the  bishops: 

'*  It  was  no  wonder  indeed  that  the  bishops 
opposed  warmly  the  proposal  of  Gustavus, 
smce  there  was  no  country  in  Europe  where 
that  order  and  the  clergy  in  general  drew 
greater  temporal  advantages  from  the  super- 
stition of  the  times  than  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. The  most  of  the  bishops  had  revenues 
superior  to  those  of  the  sovereign,  they  pos- 
sessed castles  and  fortresses  that  rendered  them 
independent  of  the  crown,  enabled  them  to  ex- 
cite conmiotions  in  the  kingdom,  and  gave  them 
a  degree  of  power  that  was  dangerous  to  the 
State.  They  lived  in  the  most  dissolute  luxury 
and  overgrown  opulence,  while  the  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  were  in  misery  and  want.  The 
resolution  formed  by  the  States  assembled  at 
Westeraas,  did  not  so  much  tend  fo  regulate 
points  of  doctrine,  as  to  reform  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  to  reduce  the  opulence  ana  au- 
thority of  the  bishops  withm-  their  proper 
bounds,  to  restore  to  tlie  impoverished  nobiUty 
the  lands  and  possessions  tiiat  their  supersti- 
tious ancestors  had  given  to  an  all-devouring 
clergy,  to  exclude  the  prelates  from  the  senate,  to 
take  from  them  their  castles,  and  things  of  that 
nature.  It  was,  however,  resolved,  at  Uie  same 
time,  that  the  Church  should  be  provided  with 
able  pastors,  who  should  explain  the  pure 
word  of  God  to  the  people  m  their  native 
tongue ;  and  that  no  ecclesiastical  preferments 
ihould  be  granted  without  the  king's  pennis- 
aion.  This  was  a  tacit  and  gentle  method  of 
promoting  the  reformation." 

Yet  this  is  the  same  Doctor  ^ibo  roared 
out  80  gently  in  another  note  upon  the  same 
siibjeet  in  DSennuurk,  where  he  blamea  Chria- 
tiem  n  for  the  very  policy  which  he  com- 
mends in  Gustavus,  as  may  be  seen  in  my 
laatletter.  * 

But  the  character  of  Gustavus  ifl  not  yet 


The  reader  will  recollect  tiiat  it  was  by  the 
energy  amf  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  !?r.tr: 
otisffl  of  the  brave  mda  of  Daleeariia,  Gn^i- 


vus  was  enabled  to  liberate  Sweden  and  to  oo- 
cupy  its  throne.  The  Dalecarlians  were  Cath- 
olics ;  they  loved  their  religion  as  they  loved 
their  country ;  they  soon  practically  relt  the 
oppressions  and  the  persecutions  of  the  new 
bead  which  was  placed  upon  the  Swedish 
Church  at  Westeraas,  in  1527.  They  re- 
monstrated; but  in  vain;  they  claimed  their 
ancient  usages,  their  religious  rights,  the  in^ 
violability  of  their  worship.  The.  stem  an- 
swer was,  that  all  must  be  obedient,  as  well 
in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  concerns.  They 
reminded  the  monarch  of  the  principles  which 
he  proclaimed  when  the  crow-oar  of  the  miner 
levelled  the  ranks  of  Christiern.  But  the  max- 
ims of  the  mountain  warrior  were  not  the  max- 
ims of  the  King  of  Sweden.  Dalecarlia  rose 
once  more  to  vindicate  her  freedom :  but  alas  I 
— victory  had  deserted  her.  Hill  after  hill 
was  carried,  cavern  af^er  cavern  was  search- 
ed, and  because  Dalecarlia  would  not  tamely 
bow  to  the  dictates  of  Gustavus  and  adopt 
the  religion  of  Luther,  the  bravest  of  her 
sons  fell  upon  her  fields  and  others  expired 
under  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  hardy  soldiers  of  the 
mountain  by  him  whom  they  bore  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  love  of  freedom  to  a  throne, 
was  the  ruin  of  Catholicity  and  of  liberty  in 
Sweden. 

In  1544,  at  his  dictation,  the  States  of 
Westeraas,  now  become  the  phantom  of 
a  deliberative  body,  decreed  that  Gustavus 
should  be  almost  absolute  in  his  authority, 
and  that  the  crown  should  descend  to  his 
children.  This  monarch  d'ed  in  1560,  having 
nearly  extinguished  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Sweden. 

Thus,  Sir,  it  is  manifest  that  Lutheraniam 
suffered  no  persecution  in  Sweden: — ^but^that 
at  its  introduction,  it  was  cherished  and 
protected ;  and  the  Catholics  were  grievously 
oppressed,  their  Church  establishments  de- 
stroyed, their  clergy  degraded,  pillased,  and 
in  several  instances  imprisoned  and  put  to 
death,  the  professora  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  land,  who  firat  aided  in  the  cause  of  lU 
bertv,  butchered  upon  their  own  hills,  because 
of  their  attachment  to  the  creed  of  their 
ikthers.  Where,  then,  Sir,  is  the  cruel  tyrour 
ny  of  Catholics?  Where  the  boasted  tole- 
ration  of  your  Church?  You  have  referred 
us  to  Sweden;  we  have  gone  thither.  Behold 
the  result! 

To  follow  up  the  history  after  the  death 
of  Gustavus,  would  be  only  to  continue  on 
exhibition  of  suooeasiye  oppresdona  and  r^ 
volte ;  yet  perhaps  on  outbne  may  be  profita- 
bly given,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
from  that  day  to  nearly  this.  Catholics  have 
suffered  for  tncir  relimon,  from  the  monarch^ 
of  tliia  nation  which  yon  put  fotwoni  as  a 
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mode)  of  ChriBtiAn  meekness  of  Lutheran 
toleration. 

His  eldest  son,  Erie  XIV,  succeeded  Gus- 
tavus.  The  ambition  of  this  man  was  to 
become  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land ;  disappointed  in  his  scheme,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  peasant;  which  offended  an 
aristocracy  already  disgusted  with  his  t3rran- 
ny.  Whilst  he  gave  his  best  attention  to  the 
confirming  of  Lutheranism,  he,  by  his  vices, 
his  crimes,  and  his  despotism,  caused  himself 
and  the  country  which  tolerated  him  to  be 
despised.  The  ancient  glories  of  Sweden 
were  no  more;  the  spark  of  patriotism  which 
Dalecarlia  once  nourished  with  religious  af- 
fection had  been  quenched  in  blood ;  Pibrac, 
the  Chancellor  of  Henry  IV,  King  of  Na- 
varre, seeking  to  express  the  most  contempt- 
ible notion  of  royalty,  said,  that  France  had 
no  more  respect  for  Henry  than  it  would 
had  he  been  King  of  Sweden  or  of  Cyprus. 
Upon  the  most  unfounded  suspicions,  Eric 
shut  up  his  brother  John  in  prison,  where  he 
lay  during  five  years.  At  the  instance  of  an 
infamous  favorite,  he  had  some  of  the  best 
of  his  nobility  put  to  death :  he  stabbed  with 
his  own  hand  a  nobleman,  Sture,  to  whom 
he  suspected  the  queen  was  partial.  Afcer 
eight  yeiirs  of  a  disgraceful  rule  he  was  de- 
posed, and  his  brother  John  took  his  place 
upon  the  throne.  Whilst  the  Swedish  go- 
vernment was  endeavoring  to  root  out  the 
last  fibres  of  Catholicism  from  the  land, 
Sigismund  II,  of  Poland,  a  Catholic,  in  1563, 
repealed  the  law  of  that  kingdom  which  ex- 
cluded all  but  Catholics  from  the  higher  civil 
offices.  Was  it  not  a  little  strange.  Sir,  that 
you  overlooked  this  contrast  when  the  53d 
paragraph  was  issuing  from  your  pen  ? 

John  in,  second  son  of  Gustjivus  Vasa, 
was  married  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sigis- 
mund of  Poland,  by  whom  he  was  induced 
to  have  favorable  sentiments  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Wlien  he  was  called  to  the  throne 
in  1568,  he  found  the  kingdom  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia  and 
Denmark. 

He  had  in  his  service  an  able  French  offi- 
cer, PontuB,  Baron  De  La  Gardie,  whom  he 
employed  in  negotiations  and  in  the  field. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  procure  peace  by 
yielding  Norway  to.  Denmark  and  other  pro- 
vmces  to  Russia,  though  De  La  Gardie  had 
been  successful  in  the  field.  John  became  a 
Catholic  and  educated  his  son,  Sigismund,  in 
that  religion,  and  also  proposed  to  the  people 
to  return  to  the  church  of  their  &thers.  De 
La  Gardie  was  employed  to  treat  for  proper 
aid  at  Vienna,  and  to  negotiate  with  Rome. 

The  nobility  opposed  all  efforts  to  favor 
the  Catholic  religion;  John  was  of  a  vacil- 
lating disposition,  his  queen  died  in  1683, 


after  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  once 
again  to  profess  tlie  Lutheran  religion;  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Catholics,  but  favored 
and  sustained  the  Protestants.  Thus  up  to 
the  period  of  his  death  there  was  no  perse- 
cution of  Protestants,  and  scareely  any  pro- 
tection for  Catholics. 

Sigismund  III,  who  continued  in  the  Catho- 
lic communion,  was  seventeen  years  old  at  the 
period  of  his  mother^s  de-ath,  and  four  years 
afterwards  was  crowned  King  of  Poland. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  went  into 
Sweden  to  occupy  that  throne  in  1594.  His 
religrion  caused  the  Swedes  to  treat  bim  with 
coldness.  He  constituted  his  uncle,  Charles, 
Prince  of  Sudermania,  who  was  a  Lutheran, 
and  youngest  son  of  Gustavus,  his  viceroy. 
Upon  disputes  arising  between  Charles  and 
the  senate,  Sigismund  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  and  Charles  revolted,  and  after  some 
defeats  and  trials,  succeeded  in  securing  to 
himself,  in  1604,  that  crown  which  he  wore 
under  the  title  of  Charies  IX.  The  fact  is 
notorious,  that  Sigismund,  who  was  remark- 
able for  piety,  for  justice,  and  for  clemency, 
lost  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  because,  and 
only  because,  of  his  profession  of  tlie  Cath- 
olic  religion.  Probably,  Sir,  you  would  not 
deem  this  to  be  persecution ;  it  is  a  species 
of  toleration  of  which  Protestantism  furnish- 
es us  with  numerous  examples. 

Upon  the  death  of  Faedor  or  Theodore 
Ivanowitz,  the  last  male  descendant  of  the 
Czars  of  Muscovy,  of  the  line  of  Rune,  id 
1588,  Sigismund  was  entitled  to  the  domin- 
ion, but  his  accession  thereto  was  opposed 
upon  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Catholic,  and 
he  preferred  the  loss  of  a  realm,  with  a  con- 
science void  of  offence,  to  an  extensive  do- 
minion which  could  only  be  obtained  by  hy- 
pocrisy. It  is  true.  Sir,  that  they  were  not 
Luthernns,  who  openly  opposed  his  claims  to 
MuBcovy ;  but  I  make  the  statement  to  show 
that  Catliolics  were  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  persecution. 

Sigismund  had,  however,  much  more  lo 
undergo. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  the  Lu- 
therans were  triumphant,  and  the  few  Catho- 
lics that  remained  were  grievously  oppressed. 
He  died  in  1611,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Gusta^s  Adolphus,  who  was  not  only 
a  Lutheran,  but  a  strict  observer  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  sect  Having  a  decided  propen- 
sity for  war,  he  was  as  successful  aa  he  was 
enterprising.  He  in  two  years  forced  Den- 
mark and  Muscovy  to  make  with'  him  an  ad- 
vantageous peace:  then  uniting  with  him  the 
German  Lutherans,  and  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  confederaey,  he 
drove  Sigismund  from  Poland,  and  under- 
took to  subdue  the  Emperor  and  tbe  CaUuK 
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lie  princes  of  Gennany.  In  less  than  three 
years  he  overran  two-thirds  of  Gennany, 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Danuhe  and  the 
Rhine.  He  fell  upon  the  plain  of  Lutzen  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1633.  He  not  only 
had  the  most  severe  penalties  enacted  in 
Sweden  against  the  introduction  of  Catholic 
clergymen,  but  Catholic  Grermany  felt  in  him 
the  oppression  of  a  hardened  persecutor — 
churches  robbed,  altars  overturned,  the  wor- 
shippers insulted  and  plundered  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  soldiers,  and  other  such  feats, 
ngnalize  the  zeal  of  the  king  and  of  his 
soldiers  against  the  Catholic  religion.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  he  daily  had,  in  his  camp, 
at  stated  hours,  prayers  composed  by  him- 
self, and  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures.  Under  this  prince, 
Lutheranism  was  sustained  and  triumpliant, 
and  Catholics  suffered  greatly  by  his  armies, 
directed  to  break  their  power  and  to  subjugate 
their  country. 

Christina  succeeded  to  her  father  in  1633, 
with  more  splendid  talents  and  extensive  in- 
formation. Hating  war,  loving- literature,  and 
liberty,  she  waited  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to  execute  a  re- 
solve which  she  had  made  seven  years  pre- 
viously, at  the  age  of  20  years.  In  1654,  she 
abdicated  in  favor  of  her  relative,  Charles 
Gustavus,  son  of  her  father's  sister  Catha- 
rine, who  had  married  John  Casimir,  Duke 
of  Deux-Ponts-Cleburgh,  and  thus  that  house 
gave  to  Sweden  a  new  dynasty,  which  con- 
tinued to  enforce  the  exclusion  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  by  the  most  cruel  laws  that  were 
enacted  against  the  clergy,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  those  in  force  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  American  colonies, 
now  the  United  States.  Shortly  after  her 
abdication,  Christina  returned  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  embracing  the  original  Christian 
religion  of  her  ancestors,  at  Brussels. 

Charles  X  was  ambitious  of  the  laurels  of 
a  warrior,  and  died  at  the  age  of  37  years, 
whilst  he  was  preparing  to  do  what  his  son 
effected  for  absolutism.  Charles  XI,  also 
active  in  the  field,  was  not  so  fortunate  in 
defence  of  his  possessions  in  Pomerania ;  he, 
however,  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  recovered 
what  he  had  yielded  in  fight,  and  was  subse- 
quently chosen  mediator  to  establish  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  A  despot  over  his  people, 
he  destroyed  the  power  of  the  senate,  he 
pUycd  the  tyrant  with  his  subjects,  and 
strengthened  the  domination  of  Lutheranism 
in  the  country,  adding  also  to  the  severity  of 
the  edicts  against  the  introduction  of  Catho- 
lic priests. 

Charles  XII  caused  the  North  to  bristle 
with  bayonets,  but  was  careless  of  the  prac- 
tice of  religion,  he  professed  and  sustained 


Lutheranism.  He  had  no  Catholkis  to  be 
objects  of  domestic  persecution,  nor  did  he 
cflire  to  worry  them,  if  he  had.  Neither  his 
sister  Ulrica  Leonora,  to  whom  the  crown  de- 
volved, nor  her  husband,  Frederick,  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  in  whose  favor  she  abdicated,  had 
much  to  do  with  persecution  or  protection. 
The  fSamilv  of  Holstein  Hutin  succeeded  in 
1751,  in  the  person  of  Adolphus  Frederick, 
a  descendant  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  from 
whom  his  mother,  Albertina,  was  a  fourth 
descent.  He  was  a  friend  of  science,  but 
was  greatly  crippled  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
its  interests  and  to  reform  the  laws,  by  the 
factions  of  the  Senate,  to  which  Ulrica,  after 
the  death  of  her  brother,  had  restored  its 
ancient  power.  He  was  succeeded  in  1771, 
by  his  son,  Gustavifs  III,  who  was  assassin- 
ated in  1792  by  Ankarstroem..  Few  better 
educated  or  more  active  monarchs  then  filled 
any  throne  in  Europe.  He  found  in  his  realms 
a  very  few  Catholics,  the  shred  that  was  left 
of  a  once  powerful  populatioa,  almost  anni- 
hilated by  an  emaciating  persecution,  which, 
with  little  intermission,  had  now  continued 
during  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years — ^begun  by  Lutherans,  continued  by 
Lutherans,  aggravated  by  Lutherans,  and  of 
course  approved  of  by  Lutherans.  He  found 
this  poor  remnant  without  a  church,  without 
a  monastery,  exposed  to  the  operation  of 
cruel  laws,  and  he  took  pity  upon  it  He 
conciliated  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  mercy,  and  in  1781  he  gave  them 
liberty  to  make  open  profession  of  their  faith, 
to  build  houses  of  worship,  and  to  perform 
the  rites  of  their  religion !  This  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  relaxation  of  the  heavy  per- 
secution of  Catholics  in  Sweden. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  trust  I  have  answered  your 
question,  paragraph  52.  "And  where,  we 
ask,  has  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  ?"  I  have  told  you,  "In 
Prussia,  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden" — and  if 
this  will  not  satisfy  you,  I  shall  fUmish  you 
with  as  much  more. 

Now,  Sir,  what  think  you  of  your  53d  pa- 
ragraph ?  "  After  having  endured  with  for- 
titude tlie  persecutions  of  bigotry  and  power, 
our  Church  at  last  became  triumphant,  and 
her  doctrines  were  established  as  the  national 
religion  of  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Mark  the  temper  she  exhibited  in  the  day 
of  triumph.  She  commenced  no  retaliation 
against  her  persecutors.  She  encouraged  no 
bitter  spirit  of  revenge.  Her  former  oppo- 
nents of  the  Romish  Church  were  allowed 
to  dwell  unmolested  in  the  land,  there  to  this 
day  their  temples  and  their  monasteries  re* 
main  as  monuments  of  the  toleration  of  our 
Church."  You  have  selected  Prussia,  Den- 
i  mark  and  Sweden,  I  have  followed  yon  thither 
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and  from  the  records  of  history  and  by  the 
testimony  of  your  own  writers,  I  have  dissi- 
pated those  hciions  which  your  imagination 
put  forward  as  facts.  You  have  chiu'ged  us 
with  being  persecutors,  when  we  had  it  not 
in  our  power  to  persecute  you,  even  if  we 
would.  You  proclaimed  your  fortitude  in 
sufferings,  when  we  suffered  bitterly  from 
your  abuse  of  our  confidence  and  your  ex- 
ertion of  force.  You  told  us  that  toleration 
was  your  peculiar  attribute,  and  upon  your 
principles  it  ought,  for  you  declare  that  al- 
though you  think  your  surmises  as  to  what 
God  has  revealed  are  probably  correct,  yet 
you  cannot  be  certain  that  you  are  right 
and  that  they  who  differ  from  you  are  wrong; 
yet  wherever  you  had  authority,  it  has  been 
exercised  with  peculiar  intolerance.  You 
told  us  that  your  Church  in  the  day  of  tri- 
umph commenced  no  retaliation  against  her 
persecutors.  In  this  you  are  correct,  because 
there  was  no  persecutor  upon  whom  she 
could  retaliate;  so  there  was  nothing  for 
which  she  could  seek  revenge.  You  say  that 
her  former  opponents  of  the  Romish  Church 
were  allowed  to  dwell  unmolested  in  the 
land,  and  you  wrote  this  with  the  history  of 
Prussia,  of  Denmark  and  of  Sweden  open 
before  you !  Be  good  enough  to  point  out 
the  temples  of  which  we  had  not  been  de- 
prived. Name  the  monasteries  of  which  we 
had  not  been  despoiled !  And  noW  Sir,  how 
could  you  have  asked,  "  And  where,  we  ask, 
has  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  T  *^  Do  we  differ  least 
from  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
that  (Catholic)  Church  ?" 

To  continue  the  historical  view,  would  be 
only  to  show  the  efforts  of  a  few  Catholics 
to  profit  by  the  kindness  which  was  shown  to 
them,  in  their  endeavoring  to  practice  what 
they  believed,  without  troubling  those  who 
differed  from  them.  In  fact,  their  number 
was  80  small,  and  their  poverty  so  great, 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  noticed  in  the 
review  of  the  population;  so  e£fectualy  had 
they  been  worn  down  by  ages  of  persecution. 
Gostavus  IV  gave  them  neither  annoyance 
nor  aid  from  the  period  of  his  accession  in 
1792,  to  the  year  1809,  when  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  his  folly  and  derangement,  he  was 
quietly  set  aside,  to  make  room  for  his  uncle 
toe  Duke  of  Sudeimania,  who  succeeded  by 
the  name  of  Charles  XIII.  Under  him  there 
was  no  persecution.  He  had  no  child,  and 
passing  by  the  son  whom  his  nephew  had 
left,  1^  procured  the  nomination  of  the 
French  Marshal  Bemadotte,  as  his  successor. 
This  man,  like  most  of  Napoleon's  officers  of 
rank,  professed  the  Catholks  religion,  but 
had  no  idea  of  p^rmituog  it  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  hk  wearing  a  crown.  To  please  the  Swedes 


and  to  remove  Ihe  impediments  which  it 
might  raise  between  him  and  the  throne,  he 
solemnly  abjured  the  Catholic  religion  and 
made  profession  of  the  Lutheran  opinions. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1818,  upon  the  death  of 
Charles  XIII,  he  became  Kin^  of  Sweden,  by 
the  title  of  Charles  John.  Under  his  sway 
the  Catholic  religion  has  no  serious  impedi- 
ment A  collection  has  been  lately  made  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  to  enable  the  Catholics 
to  build  a  good  church  in  Stockholm,  and  it 
has  been  raised  and  blessed.  Some  of  the 
royal  family  vouchsafed  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  And  thus.  Sir,  after  a  long  and 
disastrous  persecution,  the  Catholics  again 
are  permitted  peaceably  to  worship  in  the 
way  that  was  practised  by  those  brave  miners 
of  Dalecarlia,  who  raised  to  power  and  to 
&me  the  faithless  Gustavus,  who  smote  upon 
their  thresholds  tlie  men  who  nreferrea  to 
their  own  lives,  their  country  and  their  God. 

And  now,  having  made  a  partial  settlement 
of  our  accounts  upon  the  score  of  persecution, 
by  paying  you  an  Instalment  of  Lntberan 
deeds,  I  l^g  to  assure  you,  that  should  you 
or  your  friends  demand  it^  there  is  more  at 
vour  service  in  the  fund  from  which  this  has 
been  drawn. 

Recollect,  Sir,  that  you  have  provoked  this 
yourself.  We  left  you  unassaiied,  until  you 
thought  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  you  ought  to  be  cherished  in  Protestant 
fellowship,  to  charge  us  with  persecuting 
the  Lutherans ;  you  boasted  of  their  kindness 
towards  us.  We  have  feelings  like  other 
men,  and  the  records  of  history  are  open  to 
us  equally  as  they  are  to  you.  You  have 
driven  us  to  the  necessity  of  producing  them 
to  vindicate  ourselves.  If  we  show  that  they 
contain  what  you  did  not  imagine ;  we  can 
only  say  that  it  would  have  li^n  pmdenee 
on  your  part,  to  hitve  consulted  them  before 
you  ventured  to  assert  what  you  easnot 
prove. 

We  believe.  Sir,  that  you  are  as  tolerant 
as  any  other  Protestants  are;  but  that  is  not 
more  so  than  we  claim  to  be,  and  it  is  much 
less  than  your  flatterers  proclaim. 

There  are.  Sir,  in  your  Sermon,  a  few  other 
topics  which  I  must  notkse.  I  shall  dwell 
upon  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

I  remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  R  C. 

CkarlesUmj  8,  C^  August  93, 18S& 

LETTER  XXL 

Tr>  tfte  Rev.  Jckn  Baefunan,  D.  D^t  4«- 

Rsv.  Sntv— In  your  63d  paragnph  you 
ask,  **Are  we  {Luiheram)  most  ]»e  the 
Roman  Catholtts  in  the  power  of  ovr  priest- 
hoou,  aiid  the  pomp  and  parade  of  our  reli- 
giona  worship  r 
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You  must  be  aware  that  Chere  is  an  inhe- 
rent, essential  power  left  by  Christ  in  his 
Church,  and  bestowed  by  him  upon  the 
priesthood,  if  you  admit  the  divine  origin 
of  ecclesiastical  order.  If  you  do  not  admit 
that  it  has  such  an  origin,  the  priesthood,  in 
your  notion,  is  like  every  other  human  ix^ 
stitution;  a  body  of  men  created  by  the 
community  or  by  its  ruler,  with  certain  spe- 
cified powers,  which  it  exercises  in  the  name 
of  that  community  upon  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  community,  and  as  long  as  the 
community  itself  may  think  proper.  1  am 
unable  to  say  what  your  opinion  upon  the 
subject  is,  but  I  shall  assume  it  to  be  that 
which  most  generally  prevails  amongst  Lu- 
therans ;  that  the  clergy,  or  priesthood  has 
been  divinely  cominisaioned  by  the  Saviour ; 
to  teach  the  doctrine  repealed  by  him,  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  instituted  by  him, 
and  to  preser\'e  discipline  and  regularity  in 
the  Church.  This  is  power.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  teaches  that  it  was  thus 
divinely  given  and  perpetuated  by  ordination 
and  by  mission,  in  what  then  consists  the 
difference  t  You  also  claim  tins  power,  you 
claim  it  as  derived  from  God  and  not  from 
the  community.  ^  You  say  that  your  "pastors 
are  chosen  by  the  people,"  but  their  ordina- 
tion is  not  by  the  people,  and  their  power  is 
derived  in  the  first  instance  from  their  or- 
dination. 

Neither  is  it  true  of  Lutheraijism,  that  in 
the  German,  the  Darash,  the  Swedish  or  the 
Prussian  dominions  it  is  endowed  \^th  that 
right  which  it  here  possesses.  The  pastors 
in  those  places,  Sir,  I  believe  you  will  admits 
are  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  prince. 

You  treat  of  the  whole  Lutheran  Society, 
of  your  27,000,000,  and  not  of  your  5Q,000 
communicants  in  these  United  States.  You 
undertake  to  give  us  the  character  of  the  Lu- 
theran Society  throuffh  the  world,  and  not 
that  of  the  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  In 
this  latter  division,  your  pastors  are  indeed 
chosen  by  your  people,  out  in  the  other 
places  they  are  appointed  by  the  State. 
ISveiy  where,  their  power  is  aerived  in  the 
first  instance  from  their  ordination,  Luther 
required  a  mission  besides  ordination.  He 
held  that  ordination  was  not  the  bestowing 
of  authority  to  perform  the  ministerial  du- 
ties, but  the  qualifying  a  person  to  receive 
that  authority,  so  ttiat  one  who  had  not  been 
ordained  was  incapable  of  receiving  the  au- 
thority ;  yet  that  ordination  did  not  bestow 
it»  but  made  the  person  ordained  capable  of 
reeeiving  the  power,  from  those  to  whom  it 
appertained  to  send  th^  ordained  person  with 
due  authority,  to  perform  the  work;  that  is, 


to  give  the  mission.  In  this.  Sir,  he  agreed 
wi^  the  Catholic  Church.  Again,  he  agreed 
with  her  wh^n  he  taught  that  the  power  to 
give  this  mission  ordinarily  belonged  to  the- 
lawful  pastors  of  the  Church,  but  that  God 
by  a  special  interference  and  a  manifest  in- 
terposition may  give  to  an  individual  an  ex- 
traordinary mission,  an  authority  to  act.  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Chureh  is,  that 
God  will  never  create  an  extraordinaiy  au- 
thority to  clash  with  the  ordinary  tribunal 
which  he  established,  when  he  sent  his 
Apostles  to  teach  all  nations,  promising  that 
he  would  be  with  them  all  days  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Luther  asserted  that  his  own  mission  was 
of  this  extraordinary  character,  and  therefore 
he  styled  himself  "Martin  Luther  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Ecclesiastes  of  WittenbeVff*' — 
and  in  his  letter  to  the  Catholic  Bishops 
(t  ii,  f.  305,)  he  states  that  '*  so  many  buUa 
and  so  many  excommunications,  so  many  con- 
demnations from  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  had 
stript  him  of  all  his  former  titles,  dnd  defaced 
the  character  of  the  beast  in  him;  yet  he 
could  not  remain  without  a  title,  and  there- 
fore had  given  himself  this,  as  a  token  of  the 
ministry  to  which  God  had  called  him,  and 
which  he  had  received  not  from  man,  nor  by 
man,  but  by  the  gift  of  God,  and  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." — (Ep.  adfalso 
nomin.  Episc.  ordin.  t.  ii.)  The  necessity  of 
ordination,  is  held  by  all  your  churches.  I'he 
necessity  of  a  mission  is  taught  by  your  great 
Reformer.  Without  these  there  is  no  power, 
according  to  your  principles:  with  them  and 
by  their  means,  power  is  conferred  on  the 
ministry  or  the  priesthood^and  resides  therein ; 
and  thus,  Sir,  you  are  like  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  teaching  the  power  of  the  priesthood: 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  say  how  far  you 
are  unlike  them  in  the  possession  of  that 
power.  ' 

Sleidan  informs  us  Qtb,  v,)  that  when 
Muncer  and  the  Anabaptists  made  exactly 
the  same  claims  that  Luther  did: — ^this  latter 
would  not  permit  them  to  refer  to  the  Scrip- 
tures for  any  proof  of  their  doctrine,  nor  « 
have  them  treated  in  any  way  as  a  Christian 
body,  until  Muncer  should  first  answer  the 
question  **  Who  has  ffiven  you  a  commissioo 
to  preach  T  *  <*  Should  he  answer  <  God  ;*  let 
him  prove  it  by  a  manifest  miracle ;  for  when 
God  intends  to  alter  any  thine  in  the  ordinary 
form,  of  mission,  it  is  by  such  signs  that  he 
declares  himself."  And  in  1534,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  authority  of  magistrates,  he  writes, 
**That  he  had  much  raSier  that  a  Luthenm 
should  leave  a  parish,  than  preach  there 
against  the  eonsent  of  his  pastor;  that  the 
magistrate  ought  not  to  suflbr  soy  {Mrirate 
assemblies^  nor  permit  any  one  to  preaeh 
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without  a  lawful  vocation ;  that  if  they  had 
suppressed  the  Anabaptists,  wheil,  without 
any  vocation,  they  began  to  spread  abroad 
.their  doctrine,  the  evils  which  made  Germany 
desolate,  would  have  had  a  timely  prevention ; 
that  no  truly  pious  man  should  undertake 
any  thing  Without  a  vocation :  that  this  prin* 
ciple  ought  to  be  so  religiously  observed, 
that  an  Evangelical  should  not  preach  in  the 
parish  of  a  papist  or  of  a  heretic,  without  the 
consent  of  that  pastor."  This  he  writes  for 
the  instruction  of  magisteates,  that  they  may 
treat  in  a  proper  way,  "  those  prattlers,  who 
brought  not  good  and  sure  testimonials  of 
their  vocation,  either  from  God  or  from  men : 
that  without  such  testimonials,  they  ought 
not  to  be  allowed,  even  though  they  preached 
the  pure  Gospel,  or  were  even  angels  dropped 
down  from  Heaven." 

Thus,  Sir,  the  only  power  which  the  Cath- 
olic priesthood  claims,  is  that  of  preaching, 
of  offering  the  mass,  of  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  of  preserving  discipline,  or- 
der, and  regularity  in  the  church.  And  that 
this  power  was  conferred  by  Cluist  upon  the 
Apostles,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  our 
day,  by  tlie  ordinary  succession  to  office, 
after  vocation,  ordination  and  mission.  And 
you,  Sir,  in  the  Lutheran  Society,  keep  as 
much  of  this  power,  or  of  its  semblance  as 
you  can. 

As  to  the  ^  pomp  and  parade  of  our  reli- 
gious worship."  They  are,  with  us,  so  far 
matters  of  indifference,  that  we  believe  God 
is  equally  well  worshipped  upon  the  most 
humole  altar  which  is  occasionally  fitted  up 
in  tiie  tottering  shantee  of  our  rail  road  la- 
borer, as  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  array 
which  decorates  the  church  of  the  Vatican  on 
its  highest  festival.  Yet  wo  think  this  so- 
lemnity and  pomp  is  calculated  to  inspire  the 
mind  with  sentiments  useful  to  religion,  and 
we  believe  that  such  was  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  Almighty,  when  he  instructed  Moses 
how  to  provide  for  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
religious  worship  in  the  desert ;  when  he  ap- 
proved the  resolution  of  David,  and  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  religious 
worship,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
sons  of  Isniel  he  filled  the  temple  with  his 
majesty  and  gave  token  of  his  protection,  as 
the  vicinity  of  the  merey  seat  was  radiant 
between  the  wings  of  the  Seraphim  whose 
likeness  he  commanded  to  be  made.  We 
consider  the  pomp  and  parade  of  religious 
worship  t^  be  useful,  only  as  it  elevates  the 
mind  to  God,  as  it  reminds  us  of  the  impor- 
tant facte  which  are  thus  more  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory,  as  it  exhibits  to 
us  more  forcibly  the  grounds  of  our  hope,  in 
,  the  promises  of  good  things  to  come,  and  as 
*  it  enforces  the  lesson  for  the  performance  of 


our  duty.  The  Cathohc  Church  regards  all 
her  ritual  observances,  except  such  as  have 
been  instituted  by  the  Saviour  for  sacramen- 
tal purposes,  in  this  light ;  and  if  her  erring 
children  would  but  return  to  her  bosom, 
upon  the  condition  of  her  laying-aside  her 
decorations,  we  should  soon  again,  have  the 
happiness  of  being  only  one  fold  under  one 
shepherd.  The  ti^e  and  genius  of  nations 
differ  widely,  and  the  ceremony  or  the  drees 
which  one  ludmiree  is  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
another.  The  pomp  and  parade  of  our  re- 
ligious worship  should  not  then  be  cause  of 
duunion,  nor  a  matter  of  reproach. 

Yon  say  also  that "  you  have  no  overgrown 
hierarchy."  But  you  do  not  vouchsafe  to 
inform  us  what  you  mean  by  ^  overgrown.^ 
Surely  you  do  not  consider  our  American 
hierarchy  to  be  "  overgrown."  Yet  it  is  fully 
and  substantially  as  much  invested  with 
power  as  any  other  division  of  our  hierarchy 
in  the  world.  We  have  fifteen  diocesses  for 
perhaps  1,250,000  Catholics,  or  about  83,000 
Catholics  to  every  diocess.  It  is  true  they 
are  very  unequally  divided,  for  some  of  the 
prelates  have  nearly  150,000,  whilst  others 
have  not  10,000  to  their  territory.  The  nnm- 
her  of  priests  to  serv^  them  is  very  little  over 
400, — which  is  one  priest  to  about  3,000 
souls.  Now  if  this  be  "  overerown"  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
who  are  set  down  in  the  American  Almanac 
at  600,000,  having  850  clergymen  or  about 
700  souls  to  e:ich  pastor,  and  having  17 
Bishops,  that  is,  (me  prelate  to  about  35,300 
souls?  Thus,  Sir,  if  you  take  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  Hierarchy  and  the  flock,  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Hierarchy  of  the  United 
States  is  more  than  twice  as  much  overgrown 
as  is  that  of  our  Church,  and  yet  you  protest 
with  both  your  hands  against  the  existence 
of  any  similitude  with  us,  whilst  you  desire 
to  be  recognised  as  their  eldest  brother! 
By  the  same  Almanac,  you  have  267  Lu- 
theran ministers  for  a  population  of  540,000 
souls,  that  is,  one  minister  to  2,000  souls. 
The  Hierarchy  is  overgrown  when  the  flock 
is  too  few  to  require  the  service-s  of  that 
sacred  body.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians 
of  the  United  States,  have  the  ratio  of  the 
prelates  to  the  people,  as,  1  to  35,300.  The 
Catholics  as  1  to  83,000.  Tiie  Episcopalian 
Protestants  have  of  clergymen,  1,  to  700 
laity  :  the  Lutherans,  1,  to  2,000 :  the  Catho- 
lics, 1,  to  3,000.  Now  whether  does  the 
Lu^eran  ratio  approach  nearer  to  the  Catho- 
lie  dr  to  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  ?  which 
is  overgrown  1 

But  why  not  take  in  Europe  1  Most  wil- 
lin^y.  In  France  the  raUo  may  be  fiuriy  &ei 
down  of  three  prelates  to  as  many  Catholics 
aa  there  are  in  the'entire  United  Statea.   So 
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that  if  you  add  the  Latherans  and  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians  of  these  United  States 
together,  they  would  not  give  as  many  souls 
as  form  the  charge  of  three  French  Bishops. 
Yet  they  have  seventeen  Protestant  Bishops, 
and  you  can  inform  us  how  many  Lutherans! 
Where  now  is  the  overgrown  Hierarchy? 
Id  Germany? — No.  The  Catholic  prelates 
there  are  fewer  in  proportion  than  in  France ! 
In  Spain  1  The  ratio  here  is  1  to  230,000 ! 
Italy?  Yes;  here,  you  say  is  an  overgrown 
Hierarchy: — the  seat  of  the  power  of  the 
Beast  I  The  ratio  is  one  bishop  to  89,000 
of  the  laity.  Now  in  De9amark,  the  ratio  is 
of  1  bishop  to  241,000  Lutheran  population, 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  1  to  183,000.  The 
Lutherans  together  give  us  an  average  of 
one  prelate  to  212,000  people.  The  average 
of  the  Catholics  is,  one  prelate  to  306,000 
population.  This  statement  js  always  found 
to  be  the  best  mode  of  correcting  your  vague 
assertions.  Where  now  is  the  overgrown 
Hierarchy  ? — Clearly  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  United  States! — ^It  has 
one  Bishop  for  35,300  of  the  population: 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  and  in  Sicily 
has  one  Bishop  for  about  90,000.  The 
average  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Europe  is 
one  Bishop  to  306,000  sonls,  that  of  the 
Lutherans  in  Europe,  one  Bishop  to  212,000 
souls.  In  Ireland  the  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians had  lately  one  Bishop  with  a  revenue 
equal  to  that  of  eight  or  ten  Italian  Bishops, 
to  about  22,500  Protestant  souls.  Yet  you 
who  have  no  overgrown  Hierarchy,  and  who 
taunt  us  with  upholding  it,  aspire  to  a  simi- 
litude with  this  Protestant  Church,  and  de- 
clare that  you  are  unlike  us,  for  you  do  not 
love  an  **  overgrown  Hierarchy." 

You  tell  us  tliat "  your  church  is  destitute 
of  wealth  or  power.  If  you  mean  this  for 
the  United  States,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  are 
not  so .  destitute  of  either  one  or  the  other 
as  the  Catholics  are.  Do  you  mean  it  for 
Earope  ?  To  a  certain  extent  the  statement 
ia.true.  But,  go  read  the  history  of  Europe, 
and  you  will  easily  perceive  its  cause.  Why 
did  the  firat  Lutheran  princes  introduce  your 
rel igion  into  their  territory  ?  Because  it  aided 
them  to  plunder  the  Church  of  its  property, 
and  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use,  and 
to  the  use  of  their  menials,  and  of  their  fa- 
vorites ;  because  by  its  aid  they  were  con- 
firmed in  a  despotic  power,  for  Lutheranism 
proclaimed  the  principle  that  the  civil  ruler 
was  the  YiesA  of  the  Cfhurch  in  his  own  do- 
minions. This  Christiem  saw,  this  Gustavus 
saw,  this  the  renegade  Grand-Master  saw,  as 
clearly  as  it  was  seen  by  Philip  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  by  his  associates.  Hence, 
not  only  did  Lutheranism  unite  in  an  indis- 
soluble bond  the  Church  and  the  State,  but 


she  became  the  handmaid  of  the  monarch  for 
the  purposes  of  the  State,  and  in  Europe  her 
clerg}L  are  kept  under  the  supervision  of  the 
prince,  with  the  same  regularity  and  the  same 
facility  that  the  ordinary  police  are  kept 
They  are  the  salaried  officera  of  the  monarch, 
and  should  the  Church  receive  an^  donation 
from  the  piety  of  her  children,  it  is  disposed 
of  by  the  head.  Thus  it  is  that  your  Church 
is  destitute  of  wealth  and  of  power.  It  is  so 
by  your  own  procuration.  The  monarch, 
accustomed  to  have  every  order  instantly 
obeyed,  becomes  exasperated  when  a  Cath- 
olic prelate  resists  his  mandate  in  the  con- 
cerns of  religion;  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  is  now  a  prisoner  in  Minden,  be- 
cause the  Prussian  King  will  not  underetand 
that  the  Catholic  religion  cannot  be  modified 
as  easily,  at  his  pleasure,  as  the  Lutheran 
relig^ion  was. 

Your  reformation,  as  you  call  it,  despoiled 
of  their  independent  income  the  clergy,  who 
in  the  worst  times  were  the  most  impreg- 
nable barrier  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 
Your  religious  changes  took  what  the  piety 
and  the  industry  of  ages  had  treasured  for 
the  purposes  of  religion :  and  with  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  clergy,  the  patrimony  of  the 
poor,  and  the  gifts  of  the  altar,  were  the 
avarice  and  the  ambition  of  princes  gratified, 
the  clergy  made  a  stipendiary  police,  the 
temporal  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
placed  in  the  same  hands  and  these  hands 
left  uncontroled  You  may  declaim  against 
tyranny !  You  have,  in  the  principles  of  your 
religious  changes,  done  more  to  encourage, 
to  support,  to  flatter  and  to  uphold  it,  than 
had  heen  done  in  Europe  for  centuries  be- 
fore ;  and  in  doing  this  you  despoiled  your- 
self and  consented  to  your  own  debasement. 

You  recollect  the  fable  of  the  envious  man 
and  of  the  avaricious  man.  You  have  prayed, 
Sir,  to  be  deprived  of  some  things,  that  we 
may  be  despoiled  of  every  thing.  Your 
Church  is  now  reaping  what  your  predeces- 
sore  have  sovna. 

And  now,  I  ask  you^ — Do  you  covet  the 
wealth  or  the  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Charlea- 
tonl — ^This  bloated  member  of  the  over- 

frown  Hierarchy,  at  all  eventa  has  hitherto, 
ad  an  excellent  mode  of  concealing  that 
wealth  and  of  wielding  that  power !  But, 
seriously.  Sir.  You  should  not  taunt  him 
with  his  poverty.  It  is  not  his  fault,  if  his 
flock  are  not  rich  and  liberal. 

Ydu  say  that  ^your  temples  are  without 
images  or  imposing^ctures."  ^^7;  Sir*  so 
is  the  poor  wooden  Cathedral  of  St  Finnbar, 
so  was  the  Church  of  Bt  Maiy.  But,  Sir, 
you  ought  to  know  that  not  only  is  the  splen- 
did statuary  of  Thorwalsden,  the  images  of 
Chriat  fund  of  his  Apostles  to  be  the  deeo* 
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ration  of  a  Danish  Lutheran  Church,  but  in 
several  others  you  may  see  what  I  have  seen, 
the  image  of  the  crucifix  upon  the  altar,  and 
lighted  candles,  and  pictures  and  other  de- 
corations. Some  of  the  images  I  most  ad- 
mired as  decorations,  I  have  seen  in  Lutheran 
Churches.  But  I  did  not  fall  into  the  same 
mistake  that  a  friend  of  mine  did  in  Hamburg, 
where  he  waited  a  considerable  time  reading 
the  prayers  before  mass,  whilst  he  thought 
the  clergyman  was  making  the  preparation, 
until  an  acquaintance  informed  liim  that  he 
had  mistaken  a  Lutheran  Church  for  a  Cath- 
olic one.  You  will  not  find  every  where 
that  your  forms  "  of  worship  are  of  the  sim- 
plest kind." 

In  your  64th  paragraph  you  ask  **  Do  we 
differ  least  from  them  (Catholics)  in  with- 
holding the  word  of  God  from  the  common 
people?"  You  should  not  have  made  this 
charge,  until  you  had  better  examined  the 
ground  upon  which  it  rests.  You  call  the 
word  of  God, — your  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Sir,  you  beg  the  position  you  have  taken : 
the  ground  is  not  yours.  I  deny  that  the 
book  which  you  would  give,  is  the  word  of 
God.  The  Catholic  Church  tells  her  children 
not  to  take  your  book,  for  she  tells  them 
that  your  book  is  not  the  word  of  God. 
When  you<  prove  that  it  is,  you  shall  have 
advanced  one  step.  But,  Sir,  with  every  dis- 
position to  treat  you  with  respect,  I  tell 
you,  that  you  never  can,  upon  Protestant 
principles,  make  the  smallest  advance  to  that 
point. 

Next,  you  give  your  book  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  **  the  common  people,"  to  use  it  to 
aid  them  in  forming  a  system  of  religion, 
each  for  himself.  She  tells  tliem  that  the 
principle  is  an  outrageous  departure  from  the 
first  maxims  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  notoriously 
delusive  as  it  is  impracticable. 

But,  Sir,  she  gives  to  all  her  children  the 
pure  and  uncontaminated  word  of  God,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  belief  of  what  Grod  has 
taught,  and  in  the  practice  of  what  he  has 
commanded.  This  is  not  tiie  moment  to 
enter  upon  so  wide  a  field  as  this  question 
would  open.  I  merely  make  the  remark  to 
ahow  that  your  charge  is  an  unmeaning 
flonriah,  your  position  an  usurped  station. 
You  have  no  evidence  as  a  Protestant  to 
know  that  any  book  contains  a  revelation  of 


heaven,  and  if  you  had,  you  would  not  well 
have  entered  upon  the  question  which  yon 
have  so  boldly  begged. 

In  your  paragrafSi  54,  you  show  something  . 
of  your  own  character  for  a  moment  1 
should  be  sorry,  were  I  driven  to  class  you 
with  the  wretched  group  of  the  Slocums, 
Brownlees  and  otlier  miserable  ministers  who 
have  given  to  their  names  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety for  their  mean  associations,  their 
virulent  bigotry  and  their  recklessness  of 
truth.  • 

You  say  that  you  ^  do  not  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  every  idle  tale  promulgated  by  bigotry 
a^nst  the  morals  of  our  priests  and  people.* 
This  is  I  believe  no  idle  boast  Rogues  and 
renegades,  fools  and  impostors,  have,  if  I  am 
righUy  informed,  endeavored  to  work  upon 
yon  by  tales  of  scandal.  You  had,  at  least, 
the  good  sense  not  to  commit  yourself.  1 
will  go  farther,  for  I  believe  it  and  will  say ; 
you  had  the  honor  and  the  generosity  to. use 
those  powers  of  mind  that  you  possess,  not 
to  defame  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  city,  but  to  sift  to  the  bottom,  the 
tales  that  were  wliispered  to  you,  and  you 
had  the  discrimination  to  detect  their  faJse- 
hood,  and  the  honesty  to  say  openly  what 
you  believed.  As  a  Catholic ;  I  thank  yoo 
for  w^at  you  have  done.  I  respect  you  for 
your  honesty.  Though  I  may  now  inform 
you,  that  liad  you  pursued  a  difln^rent  line  of 
conduct ;  you  would  have  had  difficulties  to 
overcome,  of  whose  existence  you  had  per- 
haps no  suspicion. 

You  say,  however,  that  **you  do  not 
countenance  our  errors.*'  You  will  not  then 
blame  me  for  not  having  countenanced 
your  mistakes.  I  have  dealt  freely  with 
your  Sermon,  I  hope  not  discourteously 
with  yourself,  I  have  done  what  I  eon- 
ceived  to  be  a  duty.  What  we  have  writ- 
ten is  before  the  little  world  that  surrounds 
us. 

Accept  my  apology,  if  any  thing  has  es- 
caped from  my  pen,  that  may  be  ^colaied 
to  give  you  any  personal  ofience,  and  be  a»> 
sured,  that  however  I  may  feel  myself 
obliged  to  difier  from  your  religious  opinions, 
there  are  not  many  who  hold  you  in  higlicr 
personal  esteem.  Adieu,  if  you  wilL  > 
I  remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  R  Q. 

Charlegtan,  S.  C,  August  30, 1838. 


EXPLANATION  OF  A  PASSAGE  CITED  FROM  TERTULLlAiN 

i^GAINsin'  TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

[The  following  Criticism  upon  a  passage  in  Tertolllan,  often  cited — as  favoring  the  figura- 
tive sense  of  the  words  of  consecration  in  the  Holy  Eucharutt, — is  extracted  from  the  "IT.  S. 
Catholic  Miscellany,"  Vol.  Ill,  for  the  year  1824.] 


A  PASSAGE  taken  from  the  works  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Church,  on  this  dogma,  [Tran- 
substantiation]  has  been  sent  to  us  for  expla- 
nation,  by  two  or  three  esteemed  friends  of 
our  communioTL  It  is  amongst  those  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Ratio,  in  the  Missionary,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  bandied  about  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman  of  North  Carolina,  for 
whom  we  entertain  sentiments  of  regard.  In 
general  we  do  not  consider  ourselves,  by  the 
nature  of  our  work,  called  upon  to  devote  our 
pages  to  explanations  upon  every  objection 
to  a  particular  tenet;  for  if  we  were  so  bound, 
we  would  no  longer  be  masters  of  our  publi- 
eation,  and  some  of  our  good  friends  might 
furnish  us  in  one  week  with  as  many  objec- 
tions as  would  require  our  whole  volume  to 
answer.  But  upon  the  present  occasion,  we 
nhall  take  up  the  passage  which  has  been 
now  adduced  against  the  doctrine  for  proba- 
bly the  ten  thousandth  time  \^itbin  the  last 
throe  hundred  years,  because,  as  far  as  we 
ean  obsen'e,  the  answer  has  not  reached  the 
objectors,  nor  the  Catholics  in  the  present 
instance. 

We  must  premise  a  few  remarks.  Sup- 
pose TertuUian  did  not  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
holy  Eucharist,  but  believed  that  sacrament 
to  be  only  a  figure  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  should  we  therefore  believe  that  all 
the  other  writers  of  the  same  and  of  the 

{>revious  and  subsequent  ages,  who  did  be- 
ieve  in  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
taught  differently  from  the  Church,  and  that 
TertuUian  alone  believed  with  the  Church  ? 
A  single  name,  how  great  soever,  is  not  au- 
thority. Though  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian 
in  re^ird  to  the  Eucharist  was  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  Church,  still  at  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  he  fell  into  the  errors  of 
llontanus,  and  so  far  as 'they  went,  he  dif- 
fered from  the  great  body  of  Christians.  If, 
therefore,  a  passage  was  found  in  his  works 
in  fiivor  of  the  figurative  commemoration,  it 
would  no  more  prove  that  to  have  been  the 
true-  doctrine,  than  the  passages  whicli  are 
found  in  favor  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  prove 
that  heresy  to  have  been  the  true  doctrine. 
Such  a  passage  would  only  prove  that  the 
writer  held  and  taught  that  doctrine. 


Our  next  remark  is,  that  when  the  Catho- 
lic writers  quote  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
they  only  produce  public,  competent  wit- 
nesses^ to  testify  what  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  in  their  day.  Suppose  Tertul- 
lian's  works  favored  the  figurative  comme- 
monition,  and  that  many  and  unsuspected 
teachers  of  the  same  age,  testified  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence,  we  should  decide 
by  the  number  and  the  i-haraeter  of  the  wit- 
nesses, juid'say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  day 
was  to  be  found  by  the  testimony  of  the 
great  body  and  not  that  of  an  individual. 

Next :  The  sense  of  a  writer  is  not  to  be 
gathered  from  an  isolated  passage,  but  from 
the  examination  of  the  writer's  object  and 
comparison  with  several  other  passages.  Any 
person  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with 
the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  must  at  once 
perceive  that  an  isolated  passage  taken  with- 
out reference  to  its  general  object,  and  the 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
so  far  from  giving  information,  will  mislead. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  insisted  he 
could  prove  Atheism  to  be  a  scriptural  doc- 
trine, and  turning  to  the  13th  Psalm,  (14th 
Prot.  Version^)  read  very  distinctly  the  fol- 
lowing words  which  are  found  in  its  first 
verse:  There  is  no  God,  His  half  discom- 
fited adversary,  however,  seizing  the  book, 
looked  eagerly  and  found  the  words,  it  is 
true,  as  they  were  read,  but  he  exultingly 
read  the  preceding  passage :  The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  hearty  and  gave  his  opponent  the 
choice  between  folly  and  defeat.  The  man 
of  the  strict  letter  was  not,  however,  to  be 
so  easily  put  down,  for  he  contended  that  it 
was  not  in  his  heart  he  said  so,  but  with  his 
lips.  To  be  serious,  however — ^It  is  clear 
an  isolated  passage  will  not  be  proof,  unless 
the  sense  wWh  it  has  in  its  separate  state, 
be  also  that  which  it  has  in  its  conjunction 
with  the  context. 

Another  principle  of  explanation,  which 
every  good  critic  and  every  honest  man  ad- 
heres to,  is,  to  pay  full  deference  to  pecu- 
liarities in  style  of  the  writer,  because  the 
object  is  not  to  find  what  the  words  can  be 
brought  to  mean,  but  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  writer. 

These  observations  being  premised,  we 
could  furnish  fro^m  Tertullian's  works,  three 
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other  texts  which  would  appear  more  forci- 
bly to  establish  the  figurative  commemora^ 
tion  of  the  Eucharist  than  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, and  we  could  produce  very  few  in  plain 
support '<of  our  own  doctrine,  yet  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  believed  upon  this  head 
as  we  do. 

The  passage  in  question  is  taken  from  his 
4th  book  against  Marcion,  and  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Acoeptem  panem,  et  distributum  discipulis' 
corpus  snum  ulum  fecit ;  Hoc  est  corpus  meum 
dicendo,  id  est  figura  corporis  met 

The  translation  which  Mr.  Ratio  gives  of 
the  passage,  is  the  following : 

The  bread  being  taken  and  distributed  to  his 
disciples,  Christ  made  it  his  body,  saying,  This 
is  my  body,  that  is,  the  figure  of  my  body. 

In  the  first  place  we  object  to  this  trans- 
lation; not  that  the  words  might  not  be 
translated  so,  but  because  they  ought  not  to  be 
translated  so.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
a  good  syntactical  translation  of  those  Latin 
words  as  they  are  found  so  isolated,  but  it  is 
not  a  correct  representation  of  the  meaning 
of  Tertullian  in  that  passage. 

First,  the  context  will  not  admit  this  trans- 
lation as  correct ;  next,  the  style  of  Tertul- 
lian will  prove  it  incorrect ;  and  thirdly  it 
would  make  Tertullian  assert  what  was  not 
the  fact 

To  take  the  last  It  makes  Tertullian  as- 
sert, that  our  Saviour  said  what  the  Evange- 
lists do  not  record,  and  what  no  person  ever 
asserted  the  Saviour  to  have  said,  viz.  that  at 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  Christ  added 
to  the  words  which  the  Evangelists  relate, 
"This  is  my  body;*^  those  other  words, 
"that  is,  the  figure  of  my  body.'*  The 
good  gentlemen  who  are  so  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  bare  letter  of  the  Scripture  from 
notes  or  comment  as  to  threaten  us  with  all 
the  plagues  that  are  written  in  the  book,  if  we 
add  one  word  thereto,  ought  not  even  upon 
the  authority  of  Tertullian  to  have  added  five 
or  six  words  without  some  scruple  of  con- 
science. But  we  will  be  told,  tnev  are  not 
added  to  the  Scripture,  they  are  tKe  expla* 
nation  of  Tertullian.  Then  it  is  no  crime  to 
add  a  note  to  help  out  the  Scripture,  which 
18  so  obscure  as  that  therein  a  Dody  means 
the  fiffure  of  a  body.  We  shall  be  told  this 
is  quibbling — ^we  shall  soon,  we  trust  show 
that  it  is  not  If  Tertullian's  meaning  then 
was  that  our  Lord  said  these  words,  he  aa- 
serts  that  which  is  not  true.  It  will  then 
be  admitted  that  Tertullian  does  not  give 
them  as  spoken  by  our  Saviour,  but  as  his 
own  comment  The  words  of  our  Lord  were 
**  This  is  my  body,"  and  Tertullian  says  that 
by  those  words,  he  tnade  the  breach  his  body^ 


mark:  Tertullian  does  not  sav,  Christ  by 
these  words  *  This  is  my  body  "  made  the 
bread  his  body,  that  is,  the  figure  of  his  bo- 
dy." Thus  he  neither  says  that  the  Saviour 
used  these  explanatory  words,  "  that  is  the 
figure  of  my  Dody,"  nor  does  he  say  that  the 
Saviour  made  the  bread  the  figure  of  his 
body,  but  he  distinctly  says,  that  "  he  made 
it  his  body."  But  what  are  we  to  do  wit^ 
those  words  "  that  is  the  figure  of  my  body'^ 
Have  they  no  meaning,  no  force  %  Are  we 
to  throw  them  away  %  Were  they  not  writ- 
ten by  TortulUan  ?  We  shall  keep  the  words 
very  carefully,  and  put  them  into  their  proper 
place,  because  Tertullian  wrote  them,  and 
his  sentence  would  be  very  inappticable  to 
its  object  without  them. 

What  was  his  object  ?  To  refute  Marcion. 
One  of  Marcion's  errors  was  that  our  Saviour 
had  not  a  real  body.  Tertullian*s  object  was 
to  prove  that  Christ  had  a  real  body  and  that 
in  the  new  law  he  fulfilled  the  figures  of  the 
old  law,  by  substituting  the  realities,  and  in 
this  very  place  he  is  provinir  the  fkct  that 
Christ  had  real  fiesh  and  blood,  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  old  law  which  was 
a  figure  of  the  new,  there  were  several  figures 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were 
all  completed  by  the  substitution  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  body,  in  the  new,  for  the  figure 
of  the  body  in  the  old.  And  in  this  special 
place  his  argument  is  to  the  following  effect: 
"  In  the  old  law,  the  bread  of  proposition, 
du!.  was  a  figure  of  the  body  of  Christ,  for 
which  he  was  to  substitute  the  reality  in  the 
new  kw,  and  he  did  substitute  the  reality  when 
at  his  last  supper  he  took  bread  and  gave  it 
to  his  disciples,  and  by  the  words  *•  This,* 
which  in  the  old  law  was  a  figure  of  my  body. 
'is  my  body,*  made  it  his  body,  therefore 
Christ  had  a  real  body  and  not  a  figure  of  a 
body,  for  he  put  hi  a  body  instead  of  the  figure 
of  his  body,  whk*h  in  the  old  law  was  br^id.** 

Now  we  have  to  show  the  grounds  of  our 
statement.  First,  there  is  no  question  but 
the  error  of  Marcion  was  what  we  state; 
nexti  the  object  of  Tertullian  was  what 
we  state ;  again,  there  is  no  question  that 
his  general  line  of  proof  is  what  we  have  laid 
down.  Then  if  Tertullian*s  special  argua>ent 
was  not  what  we  have  exhibited,  his  whole 

Sisssjge  is  nonsense,  and  so  far  from  refuting 
arcion,  which  all  acknowledge  he  di£ 
his  words  are  without  object,  connexion  or 
meaning,  and  so  far  from  doing  any  violence 
to  his  style,  we  translate  it  most  accurately. 
Whoever  examines  his  works  will  discover 
them'  to  exhibit  a  rapidity  of  thought  which 
rushed  to  give  his  whole  conception  and  then 
turned  back  to  explain.  This  renders  his 
style  uneven,  sometimes  obscure,  always 
crabbed  and  negligent;  because  whilst  he 
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wrote  npidlv;  he  also  endeavored  to  be  con- 
cise. We  shall  adduce  one  or  two  instances 
of  his  pecnlianty  of  style.  In  his  book  agi^nst 
Praxeas  he  has  this  passage,  Christtis  mor" 
tuus  ett,  id  est  unctus ;  translated  as  the  pas- 
sage in  the  objection  is  translated  by  Ratio, 
this  is,  Christ  was  dead^  (hat  is  anointed ;  this 
is  perfect  nonsense,  for  it  is  asserting  death 
to  mean  being  anointed  if  it  would  mean  any 
thing.  Tertullian  first  gave  his  whole  pro- 
position, ^Christ  is  dead,**  then  turning 
tMck  to  explain  what  he  before  omitted,  but 
wishes  state,  be  adds,  **that  is  anointed." 
Where  was  the  omission  1  After  the  princi- 
nalword  **  Christ."  Thus  the  meaning  of 
his  sentence  is  obviously  this,  **  Christ,  that 
is,  the  anointed,  is  dead/*  Common  sense 
shows  this  to  be  the  meaning,  and  this-  is 
perfectly  intelligible  when  we  know  that  the 
word  Christ  signifies  anointed.  A  little  far- 
ther on  we  have  this  passage,  Id  quod  est 
unctum,  mortuum  ostendilj  td  est  camtnu 
Now  by  Mr.  Ratio's  rule  we  should  translate 
it  thus,  that  which  is  anointed  he  shows  dead, 
that  is  flesh,  and  by  construction  dead  must 
mean  &e  same  as  flesL  But  knowing  the 
writer's  style  makes  common  sense  give  us 
the  meaning,  that  which  is  anointed,  that  is 
flesh,  he  shows  dead. 

By  the  same  rule  we  translate  the  passage 
in  question,  Acceptum  partem  et  distributum 
discipulis  corpus  suum  xUum  ficit.  Hoc  est 
corpus  meum  dicendo,  id  est  figura  corporis 
mei :  thus,  That  bread  which  was  taken  and 
distributed  to  his  disciples,  he  made  his  body, 
saying,  This,  that  is  what  was  the  figure  of 
my  body,  is  my  body.  In  translating  it  thus 
we  are  certain,  for  many  reasons,  that  we 
gave  Tertullian's  meaning.  First,  it  agrees 
perfectly  with  his  style  as  we  have  seen. 

Secondly  we  do  not  make  the  writer  con- 
tradict  himself  as  the  other  translation  does ; 
for  that  makes  him  say  that  Christ  made  the 
bread  his  body,  and  then  asserts  that  it  was 
not  his  body,  for  it  was  only  the  figure  of 
his  body. 

Thiraly,  The  very  words  which  follow 
prove  our  meaning  to  be  that  of  the  writer, 
those  words  are :  figura  autem  non  fuisset, 
nisi  veritatis  esset  corpus.  Now  those  words 
are  the  conclusion  of  his  argument  upon  this 
topic,  in  this  sentence  against  Marcion,  which 
argument  we  have  before  alluded  to—**  The 
old  law  contained  figures  of  the  realities  of 
the  new  law.  Bread,  in  the  old  law,  was  a 
figure  of  the  body  of  Christ;  in  the  new  law, 
Christ  put  the  reality  in  place  of  the  figure. 
He  changed  the  bread  wnich  was  tiie  figure 
of  his  body,  into  his  body,  when  he  said, 
'  This  is  my  body.'  BtU  it,  the  bread,  would 
not  hate  been  a  figure  of  his  body,  unless  that 
fiacrament  was  &e  body  of  truth/*    That  is, 


there  could  have  been  no  figure  m  the  old 
law,  unless  there  was  a  reality  in  the  other. 
The  writer's  object  was  to  refute  Marcion 
who  held,  amongst  other  errors,  that  Christ 
had  not  a  body.'  Unless  he  admitted  that 
Christ's  real  body  was  in  the  Eucharist,  this 
line  of  argument  would  have  been  ridiculous, 
for  Marcion  could  have  easily  retorted — *^  In 
the  old  law  bread  was  a  figure  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  yet  yon  avow  that  in  the  old  law 
Christ  had  not  a  body.  Now  in  the  new  law 
you  say  bread  is  a  figure  of  Christ's  body ; 
your  argument  proves  nothing  against  me, 
for  I  only  require  in  the  new  law  what  you 
grant  in  the  old  law.  In  the  old  law  there 
was  a  figure  in  bread  and  no  real  body,  in 
the  new  law  there  is  a  figure  in  bread  and  no 
real  body." 

Fourthly,  Tertullian  takes  up  for  his  prin- 
ciple that  which  was  used  by  St  Paul,  viz. 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  old  law,  faintly 
showed  the  facts  of  the  new ;  and  that  the 
figures  of  the  old  hiw,  were  its  facts  which 
were  but  shadows,  or  types  of  the  facts  in 
the  new  law.  In  this  same  book  against 
Marcion,  a  little  forward,  is  this  passage,  **  Cvr 
panem  corpus  suum  appeUat,  et  rum  magis 
peponem,  quern  Marcion  loco  cordis  habuit  non 
intelligens  veUrem  fuisse  istam  figuram  car^ 
poris  Christi,  dicenlis  per  Hieremiom ;  Ve- 
nite  amjiciamus  lignum  in  panem  qjus ;  scilu 
cet  crucem  in  corpus  ejus  7  Itaque  illumina- 
tor antiquitatum  quid  tunc  voluerit  signifi^ 
casse  panem,  satis  declaravit,  corpus  suum  vo- 
caTis  panem,**  *  Why  he  calls  bread,  and  not 
rather  other  food  which  Marcion  had  instead 
ef  a  heart,  his  body,  not  understanding  that 
that  was  an  ancient  figure  cf  the  body  of 
Christ,  saying  by  Jeremias :  Come  let  us  cast 
wood  upon  his  bread,  to  wit,  the  cross  upon  his 
body  ?  Thus  the  illustrator  of  antiquities  has 
sufficiently  declared  what  he  then  wished  bread 
to  siffnify^  calling  bread  his  body,** 

The  writer  shows  in  a  variety  of  places, 
that  in  the, old  law  bread  was  a  figure  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  passage  under  coiw 
sideration  he  shows  Marcion,  those  figures 
were  fulfilled  by  placing  the  reality  in  their 
stead ;  thus  by  his  words  he  made  the  bread 
which  in  the  old  law  was  the  figure  of  his 
body,  his  body,  by  the  words,  *  this  is  my 
body,'  and  bread  would  not  have  been  a  fignrs 
of  his  body,  if  his  body  was  not  given  under 
the  appearance  of  the  bread :  Jeremias  fore- 
saw the  facts,  and  tells  us  that  the  wood  of  the 
cross  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
when  he  carried  it  to  the  place  of  his  cruci- 
fixion. Therefore  he  says  to  Marcion,  Christ 
had  real  flesh  upon  which  that  cross  was 
laid  as  Jeremias  prophecied. 

Fifthly,  explaining  the  prophecy  of  Jacob, 
Genesis  xlix,  he  has  this  passage  in  the  same 
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book  and  for  the  same  object,  "-  LambU  in  vi- 
no stolam  suam :  el  in  sanguine  uv<b  pallium 
suunt,  Stolam  camem  denumsirai,  et  vinum 
sanguinefn,  Ita  ei  nunc  sanguinem  suum  in 
vino  consecrdvit,  qui  tunc  vinum  in  sanguine 
JguraviL'"  ^  He  mil  itash  his  stole  in  vnne^  and 
his  doak  in  iJie  blood  of  the  grape.  The  stole 
shows  the  flesh,  Oind  the  wine  the  blood.  So 
now,  he  who  then  figured  wine  in  blood,  has 
consecrated  his  blood  in  toineJ'^  The  words 
"  figured  wine  in  blood  "  haTe  according  to 
Tertullian's  style,  this  meaning,  ^  made  wine 
which  is  the  blood  of  the  grape,  a  figure  of 
his  blood.''    Tertullian's  explanations  of  this 

'  prophecy  fully  accord  with  hiis  explanation 
of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremias.  Tiie  stole 
shows  the  flesh :  he  will  wash  his  flesh  in  his 
blood,  bread  is  a  figure  of  his  body,  wine  is 
a  figure  of  his  blood,  he  makes  the  bread  his 
body,  he  has  consecrated  his  blood  in  wine. 
The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  show  that 
Christ  did  not  destroy  the  old  law,  but  fulfil 
its  figurative  institutions  and  prophecies ;  in- 
stead of  the  figure  bread,  he  gave  his  flesh ; 
instead  of  the  figure  wine,  he  fulfils  the  pro- 
phecy by  consecrating  blood  in  wine ;  this 
argument  against  Marcion  is  then  conclusive. 
Thus  the  old  figures  are  fulfilled  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  reality,  and  Christ  has  real 
flesh  and  real  blood,  which  he  gave  in  place 
of  the  old  figures. 

Thus  from  the  style  of  the  writer  and 
from  his  context  we  find  his  meaning,  and 
do  not  quibble  upon  an  isolated  paragraph, 
which  might  bear  to  be  translated  in  two  or 
three  different  ways. 

We  now  take  a  new  view  of  the  question. 
TertuUian's  doctrine  was  not  contradictory 
to  itself  upon  this  subject.  It  was  consist- 
ent. Therefore,  if  we  can  find  in  his  woriis 
other  passages  which  exhibit  a  doctrine  nut 
of  figurative  but  of  real  presence,  it  will  con- 
firm what  we  have  written,  if  that  confirma- 
tion should  be  necessary. 

A  few  observations  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote  may  be  necessary  to 
show  why  the  expressions  Df  this  and  other 
writers  of  the  same  period  are  so  obscure. 
Christians  were  under  the  persecution  and 
were  generally  cautious  of  attracting  much 
notice,  they  were  ridiculed  and  were  desi- 
rous of  avoiding  the  irritation  of  their  feel- 
inffs,  nothing  was  more  fiishionable  than  to 
hold  up  their  doctrines  and  ceremonies  to 
contempt  hence  they  studiously  spoke  and 
wrote  in  so  guardea  a  manner  as  to  be  in- 
telligible  to  each  other,  and  not  to  the  pa^ 
gans,  except  in  their  Apologetic  works,  and 
even  in  those  they  avoided  particulars  as 

'  much  as  possible.  Thus  it  is  only  by  a  mi- 
nute knowledge  of  special  fiu^ts  their  language 
is  frequently  to  be  understood.    Tertullian 


flourished  about  the  year  200.  Amongst  his 
works  are  two  books  to  his  wife.  In  Sie  se- 
cond he  is  stating  the  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  a  Christian  wife  being  wedded  to 
a  Pagan  husband,  and  amongst  others  he 
mentions  that  which  will  arise  from  the  difii- 
culty  of  her  receiving  communion :  for  she 
must  altogether  abstain  from  the  Eucl^arist, 
or  else  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  contempt 
of  her  husband. 

To  understand  the  ground  of  his  diflicuU 
ty,  we  must  advert  to  a  custom  which  existed 
in  those  times  of  persecution.  Christians 
who  were  faithful  and  approved  of,  were  fre- 
quently permitted  to  take  home  the  holy 
Eucharist,  under  the  appearance  of  bread 
only,  and  keep  it^  lest  upon  the  si^dden  break- 
ing out  of  a  persecution  they  might  be  de- 
prived of  their  clergy,  or  lest  they  might  be 
seized  upon,  and  in  order  to  give  them  th€ 
opportunity  of  communion  in  either  case, 
tiiey  were  allowed  to  keep  the  holy  sacra- 
ment Tertullian  then  expresses  his  diffi- 
culty thus :  ^*  Non  sciet  marilus  quid  secreto 
ante  frnmem  cihum  gusies;  el  si  sciverit,  pa- 
nem,  non  Ulam  credit  esse  qui  dici'ur.'^  "  Your 
husband  will  not  know  what  you  may  ta^ie 
privately,  before  all  food ;  and  if  he  shall 
know,  he  believes  it  to  be  bread,  not  him  who  is 
said  to  be  there.^  The  guarded  phraseology 
of  Tertullian  is  sufliciently  intelligible  to  one 
who  has  been  taught  that  it  is  not  bread, 
but  HIM,  viz.  Christ,  who  is  tiiere  in  the  sa^ 
crament  which  then  and  now,  in  our  church 
was  and  is  taken  before  all  food,  fasting,  ac- 
cording to  a  discipline  introduced  originally 
by  St  Paul,  at  Corinth,  to  remedy  an  evil 
which  he  describes,  (1  Cor,  xi,  20.)' 

Tertullian's  difficulty  could  have  been  ea- 
sily removed  by  a  wife  who  could  tell  her 
husband,  ^  This  is  sanctified  bread,  which  is 
to  me  a  figure  to  remind  me  of  the  principal 
doctrine  of  my  belief."  There  would  be 
nothing  in  this  which  her  Pagan  husluuid 
could  not  as  fully  believe  as  she  could.  But 
it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed,  for  her  to 
persuade  a  Pagan  that  it  was  Christ  who  was 
there,  and  her  faith  would  be  put  to  many 
trials  by  his  contempt  of  her  supposed  folly: 
and  the  object  of  tiie  writer  was  to  guard 
against  those  trials  of  her  faith. 

In  his  book  De  Corona  Mililis,  he  men- 
tions a  few  of  the  customs  of  Christians, 
amongst  them  he  states  the  great  anxiety  of 
the  faithful  to  ffuard  against  any  falling  of  a 
imrticle,  or  shedding  of  a  drop  from  the  Clut- 
lice,  evidently  upon  the  principle  and  in  coup 
formity  with  the  decree  of  Pope  Pius  I,  w^ho 
presided  over  the  church  from  the  year  14:3 
to  167.  The  following  is  the  extract  from 
the  decree : 

Si  per  negligentiam  aliquid  de  aanguioft 
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Domini  utillayerit  in  terrain,  lingua  lambetur, 
e(  tabula  radetur,  si  non  fuerit  tabula,  ut  non 
conculcatur,  locus  corradetur,  et  igne  consumft- 
tur,  and  cinis  intra  altare  recondetur,  et  sacer> 
doe  quadraginta  diebus  peeniteat.  £t  si  super 
altare  stillaverit  calix,  sorbeat  minister  stillam 
et  tribus  diebus  pseniteat,  <&c. 

If  tbrough  negligence  any  of  the  blood  of  the 
Lord  shall  have  dropped  upon  the  ground,  let 
it  be  licked  up  with  the  tongue,  and  the  board 
be  scraped!  If  there  be  no  board ;  that  it  should 
not  be  trodden  upon,  let  the  place  be  scniped 
up,  and  the  scrapings  burned  with  fire,  and  the 
ashes  be  laid  up  within  the  altar,  and  let  the 
priest  do  penance  during  forty  days..  If  the 
chalice  shall  have  left  a  drop  upon  the  altar, 
let  him  who  administers  suck  it  up  and  do  pen- 
ance during  three  days,  dbc 

Origen  who  lived  nearly  at  the  same  pe- 
riod as  Tertullian,  in  his  13thr  Homily  on 
Genesis,  explaining  chapter  25,  has  these 
words: 

Notitis  qui  diviuis  mysteriis  interesse  consue- 
vistis,  quomodo  cum  suscipitur  corpus  Domini, 
cum  onmi  cautela  et  veueratione,  servatis  ne 
ex  eo  panim  quid  dccidat,  <tc. 

Tou  who  are  accustomed  to  be  present  at 
the  divine  mysteries  know,  how  when  the  body 
of  the  Lord  is  taken,  you  keep  it  with  all  cau- 
tion and  veneration  lest  the  smallest  particle 
f^ould  fiiU,  &.C 

It  will  not  then  be  doing  any  violence  to 
the  passage  of  Tertullian,  to  explain  its 
meaning^  by  tlie  law  which  regarded  the  cus- 
tom and  by  the  more  distinct  testimony  of 
Origen,  we  may  call  him  a  contemporary. 

In  Tertullian^s  book  On  the  resurrection,  he 
uses  as  an  argument  in  proof  that  our  bodies 
will  arise,  from  the  topic  that  the  sacraments 
must  all  come  in  contact  with  the  body,  be- 
fore the  soul  will  receive  their  benefit.  The 
following  is  one  passage  :  '*  Caro  abluilur,  ut 
anirna  emacuklur;  caro  ungitur  ut  anima 
consecrelur;  caro  corpore  el  sanguine  Christi 
rescitur,  ut  anima  saginetury  *•  The  flesh  is 
tixuhed,  that  the  9oul  might  be  cleansed ;  the 
flesh  is  anoinitd  that  the  soul  might  be  conse- 
crated ;  the  flesh  is  fed  with  the  body  andblood 
of  Christy  that  the  soul  might  be  nourished.^^ 
In  this  place  his  argument  Would  not  have 
any  force,  nor  would  his  words  have  their 
meaning  if  the  flesh  being  fed  with  the  body 
AND  BLOOD  of  Christ,  meant  only  the  flesh 
is  fed  with  bread,  which  is  a  figure,  because 
still  it  would  be  only  bread,  and  not  the 
body  of  Christ. 

To  understand  the  next  passage,  we  must 
be  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  communion 
was  then  given.  The  communicants  held  a 
small  clean  cloth  of  linen  on  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand,  the  sacrament  was  laid  upon  this, 
and  they  conveyed  it  themselves  to  the 


moutlv  Tertullian  in  his  book  on  Idolatry, 
reproving  those  who  gave  the  sacrament 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  made  idols  in 
the  way  of  their  trade,  has  the  following 
passage :  ^  Proh  scelus !  Semel  Juda^i  Chrisio 
manus  inlulerant,  isti  quoiidie  corpus  ejus  la- 
cessunt,  O !  manus  prccscindenddc,  cfv."  ^  Oh 
wickedness !  The  Jews  once  had  laid  hands 
upon  Christy  these  men  every  day  abuse  his 
body,     O  hands  which  should  be  cutoff,  cf^;.** 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  first  book 
of  this  writer,  against  Marcion,  which  is  quo- 
ted to  show  th^the  held  the  figurative  sense. 
Speaking  of  the  Eucharist  it  states:  "iVee 
panem,  quo  ipsum  suum  corpus  repnesen- 
tai^  ^  **  Nor  the  bread  which  he  represents  his 
own  very  body^  Thus  we  are  told  the  bread 
was  by  this  writer  stated  to  represent  his 
body,  that  is  to  be  a  figure  of  his  body, 
therefore  not  his  body.  The  question  here 
is,  how  the  word  r^ccsentat  ought  to  be 
translated.  No  doubt  it  can  be  render- 
ed into  the  English  word  represents,  but 
the  question  really  is  not  how  it  can,  but 
how  it  ought  to  be  translated.  We  say  the 
verb  rejjriLsentat  may  be  translated  correct- 
ly exhibited  or  presented;  we  could  adduce 
many  classical  passages  to  prove  this;  but 
the  question  is,  what  was  Tcrtullian's  mean- 
ing. We  find  him  use  the  word  again  in  his 
4th  book  against  Marcion ;  in  this  passage 
stating  the  testimony  of  the  voice  of  the 
eternal  Father  from  Heaven,  testifying  for 
the  son  on  Thabor.  *•  Itaquejam  reprcc sen- 
tans  eum :  Ilic  est  filius  meus  dilectus,^^  ilj;^. 
**  Therefore  now  representing  him:  this  is  my 
belaoed  Son,^  4^;.  Tertullian  could  not  mean 
that  it  was  a  figure  of  Christ  and  not  re^l 
Christ  which  was  upon  Thabor,  especially 
when  his  object  was  to  prove  that  Christ  had 
a  real  body:  the  word  reprasentat  must  then 
be  translated  exhibited  or  presented.  We  will 
then  have  the  father  presenting  his  son  on 
Thabor,  by  his  testimony,  and  we  will  have 
Jesus  Christ  not  representing  a  figure  of  hia 
body  in  his  bread,  but  presenting  his  body 
therein. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  very  tedious, 
but  we  were  desirous  to  show  that  the  tes- 
timony of  our  church  is  not  that  little  quib- 
bling carping  at  possible  translations  of  am* 
biguous  passages,  but  the  result  of  deep  re- 
search, close  examination,  accurate  compari- 
son, and  the  full  investigation  of  facts.  Thus 
we  thought  it  but  right  to  show  that  although 
a  few  ambiguous  passaffes  might  be  adduced 
to  throw  doubts  upon  me  fiict  that  our  doc- 
trines were  held  by  aU  the  fathers,  still  it 
would  be  folly  in  us  to  fill  up  our  paper  with 
critical  exhibitions  like  the  present  upon  eve- 
ry one  of  those  which  might  be  adduced. 
From  the  respectability  of  some  of  the  appli- 
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cations  on  the  present  occasion,  we  thought 
ourselves  called  upon  to  give  this  article. 

We  shall  add  but  one  topic  before  we 
hasten  to  its  conclusion.  Tertullian  was 
never  suspected  by  his  contemporaries  nor 
by  the  writers  since  his  day  of  having  erred 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  thoueh 
he  did  err  with  the  Montanists.  Now  if  he 
taught  as  the  Sacramentarians  do,  the  doc- 
trine of  only  a  figurative  presence,  he  would 
have  been  as  speedily  arraigned  and  convict- 
ed for  that  as  for  his  Montanist  errors,  by 
the  host  of  writers  whom  we  can  adduce  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  those  ages 
which  have  since  elapsed,  teaching  as  we  do. 
Yet  they  are  all  silent  aa  to  this  alleged  error 
of  his  respectinff  the  Eucharist.  They  all 
assumed  and  believed  that  he  taught  as  they 
did,  and  they  taught  not  a  figurative  but  a 
real  presence  of  Chrises  body  and  blood  in 
the  sacrament. 

Our  facts  then  are — I.  That  Tertullian' 
did  in  some  passages  plainly  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence.  2.  That  in  de- 
scribing some  circumstances  regarding  the 
sacrament,  he  alludes  to  those  customs  and 
laws  which  existed  amongst  th^  persons  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and 


with  whom  he  was  in  accord  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 3.  That  the  passages  which  appear  to 
favor  tiie  figurative  meaning  do  so,  only 
when  translated  in  contradiction  to  his  style 
of  writing,  and  taken  in  an  isolated  way.  4. 
That  those  same  passages,  translated  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  style,  and  paying  due  re-- 
gard  to  the  context,  support  the  doctrine  of 
Qie  real  pfesence.  6.  Hiatifhe  did  not  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  his  argu- 
ments against  Marcion,  which  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  powerful,  conclu- 
sive and  unanswerable,  would  have  no  force 
or  value.  6.  That  if  those  passages  support 
the  figurative  sense,  Tertullian  has  been 
ffuUty  in  those  books  of  many  self  contra- 
dictions. And  7.  That  he  was  charged  with 
no  error  on  this  score  by  those  writers  who, 
in  his  day  and  durinff  1,300  years  afterwards, 
read  his  works,  and  believed  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence. 

^Whence  we  conclude  that  Tertullian  did 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  real  preaence,  and 
that  those  passages  which  are  adduced  from 
his  writings  as  opposed  thereto,  have  not  the 
meaning  which  is  attempted  to  be  put  upon 
them  by  those  persons  who  adduce  them 
against  us. 
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DOCTRINE  OP  INTENTION. 

A  Mr.  or  Rev.  Doctor  Thomas  Waddell,  we 
know  not  which,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  us  upon 
this  subject  more  than  a  year  since.  We  declin- 
ed, for  reasons  which  we  stated  on  the  25th  of 
July«  1829,  to  enter  the  lists  with  this  writer,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  put  off:  he  states  himself  the 
subsequent  history: 

^  I  sent  the  first  of  the  foUowlng  letters,  in  Bubatance, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Truth  Teller,  and  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Hartford  Catholic  Press,  in  June  last,  re- 
questing them  to  explain  or  defend  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
tention: but  they  both  acted  more  cunningly  than  their 
brethren  in  Charleston — ^they  wisely  suppressed  it. 
When  I  came  to  this  citr,  1  inquired  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Truth  Teller  why  he  did  not  answer  or  notice  that  com- 
munication ;  he  said,  *  he  did  not  receive  it,  for  if  he 
had  received  it,  he  would  of  course  have  answered  it.' 
1  Baked  him  if  he  strictly  attended  to  ail  such  communis 
cations ;  he  said  he  did.  A  few  days  after,  I  drew  it  out, 
and  handed  it  to  him  again :  he  read  it  partiaUy  in  my 

Sreeence,  and  said  I  was  entirely  wrong — that  I  misun- 
erstood  their  doctrine :  and  having  pronounced  it  an 
absurdity,  denied  that  they  were  bound  to  believe  that 
the  intention  of  the  minister  is  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  their  aacraments.  He  said,  however,  that  he  would 
answer  the  communication  in  the  next  number  of  hla 
paper,  or  as  soon  as  possible.    I  called  upon  him  the 


week  after,  and  he  told  me  the  thing  was  taken  up  by  a 
dergyman.  I  do  not  accuse  this  genlleman  of  wilful 
deception,  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  his  mother  church: 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  best  informed  laymen  amongst 
the  Romaniflts  respecting  the  doctrines  of  tiie  napaey— 
their  pride  and  their  boast— 4b  inconoeivable.  That 
clergyman  has  not  vet  favored  iia  with  a  solution  of  tbc 
hitherto  insuperable  diflicuUy,  and  he  never  wUi. 

^  Such  ia  the  badnesa  and  weakness  of  the  papal  cansv 
that  even  the  heroea  of  the  Truth  Teller  fall  before  Uie 
touch  of  inquiry ;  and  vet  against  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, they  mislead  their  Ignorant  dupea  toperdltioii. 
by  unblushing  fUsehooda  and  mean  artUcea.  ^H« 
that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.' 

**  I  also  sent  the  same  argnments  ag^  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Catholic  Prjss,  about  the  lllh  uf  January ;  prea*- 
ing  him  to  answer  them,  or  to  give  his  reasons  why  hf 
would  not ;  but  be  did  not  notice  my  commanicaitioo 
till  the  13th  of  February.  Be  then  published  it  in  his 
paper  with  a  reply,  which  oceupiea  nearly  Ave  columns; 
in  which  he  accuses  me  of  ignorance  and  misreprespo* 
tation,  but  fails  to  support  his  charge.  He  then  admiu 
the  consequences  wnioh  I  deduoe  ftom  the  doctrloet 
and  grants  that  the  defect  may  occur  and  prpve  ruinou« 
in  some  cases,  and  oiUf  attempts  to  evlnee,  that  It  can- 
not annihilalfe  the  wAWs  body  of  the  papal  clergy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  promises  made  to  the  church— that  she  can- 
not bo  destroyed.  Thus,  unable  to  stand  against  tho  vh 
resistible  coneloaians  lUrlj  dsdnosd  fttnn  his  doctrine, 
he  retreats  behind  the  fortress  of  his  inihUibiUty.  If  he 
does  not  yet  see  that  this  ideal  fortress  la  overthrown  bi 
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his  own  ocMieeaaioii,  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  eonvinoed 
by  my  further  inquiries. 

**  It  18  therefbre  necewaryf  In  these  periloas  times, when 
ttaoee  areh  sedncers  ore  sbrond  Ulte  prowUns  woWes, 
thattiiis  doctrinoi  with  ita  CMuequeacee,  should  be  fldr* 
ly  exhibited  to  t^e  world.  Tlie  foUowiocr  letters  furnish 
an  argument,  intelligible  to  the  weakest  capacity,  and 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible— by  which  a  Doy  of  six- 
teen  summere  can  gag  and  ehaae  a  thousKod  Jesuits  or 
er&i  the  President  of  St.  Joseph*s  College ;  who,  it  is 
said,  has  proffered  to  answer  all  the  oUections  which 
can  be  made  to  the  Romish  doctrines.  If  he  can  refute 
my  letters,  I  will  immediately  become  a  pq>iBt.** 

Mr.  Waddell  has  now  published  a  pamphlet 
of  71  pages  which  he  styles— 

•«  Letters  to  the  Editors  of  the  CathoHc  MlsoeUany: 
iiluBtraling  the  Papal  Doctrine  of  Intention !  the  Opus 
Operatum;  Roman  InlUlibility,  and  the  knaverv  of 
Popish  writers,  by  Thomas  Waddell. 

*^  Unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers—whose 
months  must  be  stopped— teaching  things  which  they 
ooc^K  not,  for  filthy  lucre^ssake.- Pavl.*^ 

In  looking  over  this  we  found  that  our  re- 
spected correspondent  B.  C.  was  the  principal 
ODJect  of  his  attack,  having  sent  him  the  book 
we  received  the  following  answer : — 
To  the  EditoTB  of  ike  Miaeellany: 

Gehtlemkn — I  have  got  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Waddell  which  you  sent ;  I  looked  over  it.  I 
can  have  no  objection  to  g^ve  an  explanation  of 
my  assertions  even  in  answer  to  that  writer. — 
I  shall  send  you  a  letter  or  two  upon  the  sub- 
ject, though  I  shall  not  have  leisure  to  begin 
this  week. 

Yours  sincerely,  B.  C. 

August  25, 1880. 

LETTER  I. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  'Waddell 

SiR,--The  Editors  of  the  «  U.  S.  Catholic 
Miscellany'*  have  some  weeks  since  handed 
to  me,  a  pamphlet  of  about  70  pages,  pur- 
porting  to  be  letters  of  yours  to  them.  The 
letters  are  five  in  number,  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed  by  an  appendix  of  two  pieces.  The 
subjects  of  the  letters  are  exceedingly  vari- 
ous, and  would  require  many  more  letters  to 
answer  the  charges  than  were  required  to 
make  them.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  editors  do  not  intend  to  notice  your  pro- 
ductions farther  than  they  have  done,  and 
are  willing  to  allow  you  all  the  merit  and 
take  to  themselves  all  the  shame  that  can  arise 
from  this  silence. 

I  find  however,  Sir,  that  whatever  ihight 
be  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen,  they  owe 
to  me  a  little  space,  even  in  regard  to  you. 
I  trust  I  shall  make  no  indiscreet  use  of  their 
concession,  nor  trespass  too  long  upon  your 
time.  And  first,  sir,  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
the  very  great  courtesy  of  your  manner. 
You  and  I,  in  all  probability,  never  met,  and 
certainly  do  not  know  each  other:  I  had 
never  written  any  thing  to  you  or  of  you, 
when  you  vouchsafed  to  state  that  I  **  slipped 
off  by  a  beggarly  evasion  from  a  subject  on 
which  I  pretended  to  refute  Bishop  Bowen." 
And  not  content  with  paying  me  this  as  an 


incipient  compliment,  you  kindly  designate 
me  **  that  scribe,"  who  makes  a"*  barefaced  dc- 
mal"  of  what  is  **  fairiy  stated  and  applied" 
on  "the  doctrine  of  intention,"  and  one- 
whom  you  are  not  surprised  at  seeinff  in  the 
use  of  "  mean  artifices,"  one  of  which  is 
making  *<a  false  and  impudent  charge  of 
misrepresentation"  with  a  *' shabby  appear- 
ance."  For  these  and  sundry  such  compli- 
ments, Sir,  you  have  my  due  aeknowledg- 
ments,  and  proper  estimation. 

''If  you  condescend  to  favor  ^ne  with  a  reply, 
let  it  not  be  a  beggarly  evasion,  like  that  with 
which  your  correspondent  B.  C.  has  slipped  off 
firom  the  subject,  in  one  his  letters  to  Bishop 
Bowen,  which  I  have  met  with  since  I  wrote  to 
you  on  the  subject.    As  I  was  looking  over  the 
Protestant  Catechism,  which  he  publi^ed  in  the 
Miscellany  for  the  purpose  of  a  pretended  refu- 
tation, I  saw  the  doctrine  of  mtention  &irly 
stated  and  applied.    I  then  turned  over  hastily 
to  his  letter  to  the  bishop,  foolishly  expecting 
too  see  a  full  discussion,  that  would,  perhaps, 
solve  the  whole  difficulty.    I  was  anxious,  m- 
deed,  to  read  what  that  scribe  might  say  on 
that  subject,  which,  on  account  of  its  difficulty, 
is  seldom  touched  by  any  of  your  writers.  How 
a&Ki  then,  must  you  imagine  my  surprise  to 
have  been  when  I  saw  the  barefaced  denial, 
and  false  impudent  charge  of  misrepresentation 
make  their  shabby  appearance  1    I  would  in- 
deed have  been  surprised,  had  I  seen  it  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  any  other 
class ;  but  I  have  been  too  Ion?  and  too  well 
acquainted  with  your  Machiavelians  to  be  sur- 
prised by  tlieir  mean  artifices.    In  this  trick  we 
can  see  nothing  of  the  Divine^  but  much  of  the 
Jesuit.    Why  did  he  not  show  it  to  be  a  mis- 
representation, by  stating  the  doctrine  fairly, 
and  defining  your  theological  meaning  of  the 
word  Intention  ?    But  why  do  I  ask  such  an  un- 
scholarlike  question?    lou  know  the  reason 
as  well  as  I  cio,  and  so  must  every  man  except 
his  bigoted  admirers,  with  whom  every  evasion, 
and  every  denial,  and  evcrj  dogmatism,  pass 
for  a  demonstration.    I  would  havoryou  now  to 
inform  that  fox,  tliat  he  is  required  to  come  out 
from  his  retreat,  and  finish  nis  work  on  thfft 
subject  by  stating  that  doctrine  fairly,  and  de- 
fining your  tfieoloaical  meaning  of  the  word  In- 
tendon^  not  by   his  ipse  diteit,   but  from  the 
standard  books  of  Rome.  Let  him  show  us,  if  he 
can,  the  difierence  between  the  statement  in  the 
catechism,  and  my  quotations  from  your  ac- 
knowledged authorities. 

"  1  again  reauest  you  to  publish  an  answer  to 
my  inquiries  m  your  Miscellany. 

pp.  25  and  26.    THOMAS  WADDELL." 

You  have  required  me,  **  that  fox,  to  come 
out  from  his  retreat  and  finish  his  work  on 
that  subject,  by  stating  that  doctrine  £urly, 
and  defining  our  theokmcal  meaning  of  the 
word  Intention,  not  by  his  ipse  dixit,  but  from 
the  standard  books  of  Rome."    I  am  per- 
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fecUy  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  score  Mr. 
WaddcU  could  have  made  the  above  charg^es. 
in  the  first  place  I  never  undertook  to  state 
in  my  remarks  upon  the  Protestant  Gate-, 
chism,  what  the  Catholic  doctrines  were ;  1 
only  stated  that  I  would  point  out  where 
the  passages  of  the  catechism  were  misre- 
jjresentations  of  those  doctrinen.  1  not  only 
did  not  undertake  to  refute  the  prelate  to 
whom  I  addressed  the  letters,  but  1  distinct- 
ly stated  in  Letter  1,  "1  seek  not  controversy 
upon  the  doctrinal  differences  of  the  two 
Churches.  Mv  object  is  to  show  that  the 
Church  of  which  I  am  a  member  has  been 
misrepresented,  vilified  and  insulted."* — 
Thus,  Mr.  Waddell  states  the  thing  which  is 
not  the  fact,  when  he  asserts  that  B.  C.  pub* 
lished  his  letters  in  the  Miscellany  for  the 
purpose  of  a  pretended  refutation. 

Again,  Sir,  you  have,  in  other  places, 
thought  proper  to  charge  me  with  denying 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  Chufch  to  which  I  bo- 
long:  (p.  42,)    , 

"  By  these  knavish  tricks  you  may  no  doubt 
impose  upon  men  of  learning  in  controversy, 
who  are  ignorant  of  Popery  and  Popish  arti- 
fices.— You  may  thus  deny  your  doctrines, 
charge  them  with  inlander,  and  then  assail  them 
with  your  cunning  sophistry,  which  they  have 
perhaps  never  studied  or.  provided  against — in 
this  way  you  may  stand  a  mock  fight,  and  may 
dazflle  the  eyes  of  your  credulous  admirers 
with  a  show  of  victory,  but  when  you  are  as- 
sailed with  fair  inquiry,  by  any  man  who  tho- 
roughly knows  your  doctrine,  you  are  struck 
dumb.  You  Ml  before  the  fatal  touch  of  truth. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  false  charge  of  mis- 
representation, and  denial  of  your  doctrine,  Is 
in  this  afiair  to  be  laid  only  at  the  door  of  B.  C, 
for  it  is  chargeable  to  yourselves  also,  as  you 
have  published  it  with  the  rest  of  his  work  on 
that  catechism,  as  a  simple  explanation  and 
temperate  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  of  your 
church.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  you  did  it 
inadvertently,  for  you  certainly  examine  what 
you  publish,  and  you  knew  in  you^  consciences 
that  this  was  a  false  charge.**  ♦♦♦«♦♦♦ 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  you  accoimt 
for  vour  curious  conduct  on  this  head  The 
noble  work  of  B.  C.  on  this  subject,  has  served 
no  other  purpose  than  to  deceive  the  poor  stu- 
pid subjects  of  the  triple  crown ;  to  show  that 
the  work  is  indipensably  necessary  but  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  to  pour  contempt  and  ridicule  up- 
on the  great  cause.'* — ^p.  82. 

I  shall  add  the  following  passage  tAken 
from  pp.  44  and  46.  I  had  written  towards 
the  conclusion  of  my  Second  I^etter  to  Bish- 
op Bowen,  respectmg  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
tention. 

*'  This  is  a  very  serious  misrepresentation  of 
our  doctrine  of  Intenliotu    I  should  scarcely 

[*  See  "Letters  to  Bishop  Bowen,"  in  Vol  II.] 


believe  it  possible  that  it  was  an  innocent  mis- 
take, but  tnat^l  have  lately  dis^covercd  that  the 
mode  ui  which  the  general  body  of  Protestant 
writers  learn  what  lioman  Catholics  teach,  is 
not  by  reading  the  works  of  Catholic  authors. 
Hence  I  do  admit  that  even  you.  Right  Rev. 
Sir,  might  possibly,  notwithstanding  the  station 
which  you  occupy,  be  vourself  under  a  serious 
mistake  upon  this  head,  and  that  you  perhaps 
do  not  know  our  theological  meaning  of  the 
word  "  Intention"  at  all  events  your  httle  Tract 
is  egregiously  incorrect  upon  tms  head." 

You  are  pleased  to  remark  upon  tlie  pas- 
sage in  the  following  way: 

"  Suppose  the  Bishop  had  been  deceived  into 
a  mistake  upon  this  head  by  Protestant  writers, 
or  by  hearsily,  or  by  a  dream,  or  by  some 
other  way  than  by  reading  the  works  of  Ro- 
man authors,  I  cannot  see  how  his  mistakes 
would  be  excusable ;  since  he  can  have  recourse 
to  those  authors  from  whom  he  could  learn  it 
correctly.  Such  a  man  should  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  imposed  upon  by  others,  whether 
they  be  Protestants  or  Papists.  The  Bishop 
therefore  cannot  be  excused  on  this  ground,  if 
he  has  misrepresented  your  doctrine :  but  per- 
haps he  niav  be  excusably  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  intention :  and  this  may 
be  the  case,  if  he  be  too  stupid  or  simple  to 
comprehend  or  remember  it.  He  accounts  for 
the  possibility  of  this  pnistake  in  the  Bishop,  by 
the  discovery  he  has  lately  made :  '  that  the 
WHOLE  mode,  in  which  the  general  body  of 
Protestant  writers  leani  what  Roman  Catho- 
lics teach,  is  not  by  reading  the  works  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  authors.'  How  has  he  made  this 
late  discovery  I  I  suppose  by  their  writings ; 
as  they  generally  state  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  fairly :  for  these  doctrines  they 
could  hardly  learn  from  Roman  authors.  We 
might  as  well,  indeed,  expect  to  find  wealth  in 
a  poet,  sincerity  in  a  lawyer,  or  truth  in  a  game- 
ster, as  integrity  and  honor  in  a  Roman  writer 
in  a  Protestant  country.  Such  writers  are  gen- 
erally too  near  akin  to  B.  C.  himself  and  his 
quondam  brethren.  To  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
when  stating  their  doctrines  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, where  they  apprehend  danger  Jrom  in- 
vestigation, the  complaint,  I  think,  of  Sliaks- 
peare,  may  very  fitly  be  applied : 

^  ^  Why  seek  we  truth  ftvm  priesto  T 

A  lawyer^s  fh>wiift,  a  courtiers  smilets 

Aod  mourning  of  an  heir, 

Are  truths  to  what  priests  teU. 

O  why  has  priesthood  privilege  to  lie. 

And  yet  to  be  believed  t*" 

"  This  comparison  may  be  thought  lame,  as  it 
admits  of  exceptions ;  but  it  suits  on  this  very 
account ;  as  there  are  exceptions  on  both  sides: 
for  as  we  may  sometimes  find  sincerity  in  a 
lawyer,  or  truth  in  a  gamester,  so  we  may  some- 
times see  a  Roman  priest  giving  a  fair  state* 
ment  of  his  doctrine.  But  Bu<m  writers  are 
rare  birds :  the  general  body  of  your  priests  are 
poor  theological  cowards,  liars  and  deceivers. 
We  must  idlow,  however,  they  are  wise  in  their 
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generation ;  for  they  W  their  cause  would        I  shall  now  produce  another  of  your  com- 

!??»£'  1  •''  uf  T'?{!  '^  '*  -  ""^  ^^^^  ^f  P^^.  plimentary  modes  of  expressing  your  charge 

to  the  light     By  thus  raismg  the  outcry  of  against  me;  the  extract  is  from  p  66         ° 
nusrepresentaUon   against  Protestant  writers,        «m,  «,  ., .  '"^ 'J"""^  P- ^^' 

and  aspersing  their  characters,  they  succeed  ^^  ^'^^P.  ^  *"^^  "o^^*  they  must  raise  an 

admirably  in  filling  the  minds  of  their  bigoted  ^^^J^  ^^  sliuider  and  misrepresentation  against 

adherents  with  prejudice  and  hatred  against  k  ^u  ^^^j"*'        *  ^^®  ^'  ^'  ^^'^^^  ^^  quondam 

them,  and  against  the  truth  which  they  teach ;  ^    *u    "'  if  ^^i        ^^"ctrincs  when  fairly  stated 

so  that  Satan  himself  is  supposed  to  be  a  far  P^  ^^\  ^^  "»ese  unfau-  means,  and  by  aspers- 

more  harmless  creature  than  a  Protestant  wri-  ^^K};^^  cliaracters  of  the  Keformers  and  modem 

ter :  if  he  has  got  one  cloven  foot,  bo  sure  a  Pro-  7^  u  '  i       ^  telling  thousands  of  palpable 

testant  writer  has  got  two.  This  piece  of  Popish  "^^ehoods,  suflicient  to  make  a  deril  blush,  they 

policy  succeeds  so  well  in  deceiving  the  poor  8:^t/'*e."*.pemicious  ends  too  well  accomphshed, 

sons  of  Papal  delusion,  that  I  have  never  yet  ^  receiving  the  ignorant  of  their  own  and  many 

conversed  with  one  layman  of  your  communion,  °^  ^"®  unwary  of  other  persuasions." 
whom  I  could  not  teach  in  the  doctrines  of  his        I  could  not  indeed  expect  to  be  treated 

church,  and  who  would  not  raise  the  outcry  of  otherwise  by  a  writer  who  in  the  fifth  page 

misrepreseutatiou  against  me,  like  B.  C,  when  of  his  introduction  says  of  such  Roman  Ca- 

I  stated  the  naked  truth.    Tliud  they  conceal  tholic  priests  aa  «  have  studied  "  as  each  of 

many  of  the  absurdities  and  abominations  of  them  is  obliged  to  do,  "the  Scriptures' the 

PoiDcry,  and  daub  the  faces  of  Protestants  and  fathers,  history  iuid  general  counts  "^*neT 

theu-  doctrmesso  notably,  that  the  minds  of  therejin  Tni.^in  tn,  v  Affh««!4V^^^^^ 

their  deluded  adherents  are  quite  inaccessible  I?,/,^"  l/^t^'f -^"'^^ 

to  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  2nd  even  to  their  ^^^'^^   lT7i'  ""'^'^  '^'">"  ^"^  ^^  ^^^'' 

own  doctrines,  which  tlfey  conceit  thev  know  T-n'^Iu"?'  .T"^  '  }^7  f  V  ^^^^"^  ^^  ^'^"^^ss 

thorouehlv.  thouffh  thev  are  ffencrallv  itmomnt  i"?.^"®.''^^^  .breath  of  their  lives.     How  aw- 


tem  from  their  view,  by  telling  them  thousands    they  are  assailed  with  inquiry,  and  find  it 
of  lies  about  their  victories  in  controversy,  their    necessary  to  deny  their  doctrines  I'    In  these 

mirnolAa    Arn     on/4  V>«r  4liAi>i  faloA    v^*>n4'r>n..!>.«-^n    ^^  .    4Voii/4Ail    n^ld^ma    «V.#>a.  »..^_ J •        i        • 


miracles,  <tc,  and  by  their  false  pretensions  to    fraudful  artifices  they  succeed  amazingly  in 
antiquity,  telling  their  people  that  all  the  new    perverting  the  weak'  and  iimorant,  and  in 


; •     ;l    •     J     1 i    1 — ji '^         Vr^*^      ,  XHEY  ARE    SWORN  TO  TEACH   THEM        Surelv 

asleep  in  theu-  dark  and  deadly  errors.    If  you  th^  Pmial  /.l«rmr  ««.  ♦  k^  J»     *  ^"'^"-   J^ureiy 

were  once  to  relinquish  such  mean  artifices ;  if  illMl  tF        ^!  most  complete  tools 

you  were  once  to  publish  and  acknowledge  the  f^^"  has  in  this  world;  and  the  Papal  sys- 

whole  of  your  system,  and  to  risk  it  upon  fair  ^'"'  besides  being  the  most  pernicious,  is 

arguments  and  explanation ;  we  might  then  rea-  ^     ^V  ^^S^"^^^g  to  the  human  mind,  that 

eonably  look  for  the  speedy  downfdl  of  Popery  ^^^^  "^  ever  contrived." 
in  all  nations.    ShouUi  any  person  doubt  the        ^  ^^  °^^  astonished,  Sir,  at  findincr  that  the 


propriety  of  this  remark,  we  can  call  in  B.  C. ;  Editors  of  the  Miscellany  have  no  ambition 
with  his  quondam  brethren  for  an  illustration ;  I  of  your  farther  acquaintance,  and  can  easily 
for  they  have  shown  themselves  afraid  to  put  account  for  it,  upon  the  same  principle  that 
their  cause  upon  such  a  dangerous  issue:  and  \  creates  the  practical  classifications  and  inter- 
need  we  seek  for  better  witnesses  ?  Itisamaz-  course  of  society.  Happeninir,  Sir,  to  be- 
ing however,  to  see  you  attempting  to  succeed  Heve  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  answer  you 
^'^^"^Y^  *  "V^  ""  "^  public  anynner  and  without  adopting  your  style,  I  shall  endeavor 
with  Protestante  of  leammg  and  information ;    ^  show  that  you  are  incoSect  in  stotinT^ 


but  I  suppose  Popish  controversy  is  a  novelty 
here ;  and  you  think  your  tricks  will  not  be  sus- 
pected. At  all  events  you  know  you  cannot 
lose  by  it ;  for  your  poor  dupes  will  never  see 
your  knavery,  and  you  know  you  have  no  repu- 
tation to  lose  with  Protestants:  for  Popish  writ- 
ers have  long  been  known  to  be  legitimate  sons 
of  the  father  of  liars." — ^pp.  44  and  46. 

I  would  have  perhaps  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  word  whole,  which  I  hove  marked 
above  in  capital  letters,  was  an  accidental  in- 
terpolation, but  that  in  giving  the  passage  it- 
self, OS  Quoted  from  my  letter,  in  your  page 
39,  yon  nave  it  in  exactly  the  same  worn : 
aocidental  error  is  not  usually  thus  repeated. 


you  do  in  p.  46: 

'^  Your  oorrespondent  could  not  possibly  ex- 
pect to  satisfy  Bishop  Bowen,  and  other  Pro- 
testants, by  this  ridieulops  conjecture ;  it  is  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  a  cunning  fetch  to  de- 
ceive the  ignorant  and  unwary,  by  casting  a 
cloud  of  darkness  upon  the  plain  wofd ;  so  that 
his  simple  readers  would  think  that  when  used 
by  such  profound  theologians  as  Popish  priests^ 
it  wat  some  technical  sdiolastic  term,  of  deep 
theological  import,  too  profound  for  simple  raid- 
ers ever  to  unaerstand,  even  thouffi  Peter  Lom- 
bard, or  Thomas  Aquinas,  shoukl  attempt  to 
explain  it  for  them.  When  he  would  thus  set 
them  a  gasing  at  the  word  with  wonder  and 
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delight,  he  might  escape  from  it  to  bcmuo  other 
subject,  and  dazzle  their  eyes  with  sophistry. 

"  Now,  sirs,  I  put  him  and  his  brethren  to  the 
test,  and  defy  them  to  show  me  that  your 
Churdi  attaches  any  meaning  to  the  word,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  has  in  common  accep- 
tation. Whatever^  therefore,  your  theological 
meaning  of  the  word  Intention  may  be,  the 
overwhelming  conclusion  must  be  admitted,  if 
it  be  Intention  at  all,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
which  a  school  boy  can  conceive. 

*'  I  have,  long  wished  to  see  an  explanation  of 
this  term,  and  I  have  been  truly  sorry  that  B. 
0.  has  not  favored  the  world  with  it.  I  have 
often  been  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  be  the 
virtual  or  actual  intention,  which  is  by  your 
Church  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  vahdity 
of  her  sacraments.  If  we  could  ascertain  this, 
I  think  we  would  then  be  able  to  calculate,  to 
some  degree  of  certainty,  the  danger  to  which 
you  say  you  are  exposed  by  the  occurrence  of 
/  this  defect.  As  you  have  never  given  us  any- 
thing upon  that  subject,  though  you  say  your 
paper  is  intended  for  the  simple  explanation  of 
your  doctrines,  and  as  we  may  rest  a^^ured  tliat 
vou  never  will,  1  have  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
mto  the  mefiuing  of  this  important  word,  my- 
self— or  rather  into  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
canon,  that  I  may,  if  possible,  ascertain  what 
Intention  is  required — ^whether  the  virtual  In- 
tention, which  .consists  in  being  free  from  a  ma- 
licious or  wanton  design,  or  the  actual  Intention 
to  administer  the  sacrament  aright,  and  confer 
the  necessary  grace.  If  I  can  thus  arrive  at 
your  theological  meaning  of  this  word,  I  may 
then,  it  seems,  be  wiser,  perhaps,  than  Bishop 
Bowen." 

There  is  one  reason,  Sir,  which  has  fre- 
quently induced  me  to  avoid  giving  to  cate- 
chists  of  your  description  any  reply  to  seve- 
ral of  thejr  inquiries  respecting  the  religion 
which  I  profess.  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
instead  of  seeking  honestly  for  information, 
they  only  sought  an  opportunity  to  dispute, 
and  though  you  may  possibly  question  my 
veracity,  yet  1  imagine,  if  I  am  not  conscious, 
that  I  am  averse  to  wmngling  disputation.  I 
believe  there  is  good  reason  to  question  that 
a  man  who  writes  as  you  do,  seeks  for  infor- 
mation. You  know  not  whether  I  am  a  lay- 
man or  a  clergyman.  In  p.  viii  you  state,  »*I 
liave  never  yet  known  a  Romanist  amongst 
the  laity  who  knew  their  own  doctrine  of  in- 
tention.**  You  could  not  seriously  ask  me 
for  information,  tiien,  upon  a  subject  on  which 
you  boftsted  superior  knowledge.  If  I  am  a 
clergyman,  it  will  be  seen  from  your  publish- 
ed sentiments  how  completely  it  would  be 
wasting  my  time  to  undertake  giving  you  my 
.  explanations.  Hence,  Sir,  all  your  appeals 
to  the  charity,  the  zeal,  the  information  of 
our  members,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  are  too 
plainly  seen  to  be  mere  flourishes,  which  have 
only  the  unmeaning  appearaoce  of  desire  for 


information.  The  editors  of  the  Miscellany, 
well  aware  of  this,  felt  no  disposition  to  per- 
mit to  you  indulge  juM^rself  at  the  expense 
of  their  space,  their  money  and  their  readers. 
But,  Sir,  you  have  charged  me  with  deny- 
i|ig  our  doctrine  and  its  consequences,  and 
you  have  kindly  furnished  me  with  what  I 
wanted  before  I  could  undertake  to  justify 
myself.    In  your  47tli  and  48th  pages,  you 

f^ive  me  your  notion  of  our  doctrine.  The 
ittle  Catechism  did  not  give  any  description 
of  what  it  imputed  to  us ;  but  it  asserted  that 
certain  consequences  which  it  enumerated 
necessarily  flowed  from  our  doctrine.  I  per- 
ceived that  no  such  conseouences  could  fol- 
low, and  therefore  I  stated  that  there  must 
be  a  misrepresentation  or  misconception  of 
what  we  held.  The  Catechism  did  not  give 
the  description  which  you  do,  and  therefore 
I  could  not  examiue  what  was  not  produced. 
You,  however,  say,  that  being  perhaps  wiser 
than  Bishop  Bowen,  you,  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  arriving  at  our  theological  meaning 
of  the  word  InUntioiv,  and  you  lay  out  the 
following  process,  p.  47 : 

"  This  Intention,  your  canon  says,  is  the  in- 
tention of  doing  what  the  Church  docs.  Here 
arises  a  question:  What  does  your  Church  do? 
She  ooasecrates  and  administers  her  sacraments 
effectually,  and  confers  grace  by  them.  The 
minister,  then,  must  have  the  actual  iutenti(in 
to  do  what  the  Church  has  power  to  do.  and 
what  she  actually  does — he  must  actually  in- 
tend to  consecrate  and  perform  the  sacraments 
truly  and  effectually,  and  to  confer  grace  by  the 
wort  If  he  di»es  not  believe  he  can  do  this,  or 
if  he  does  not  think  of  the  work,  and  actually 
intend  to  do  it,  he  has  not  the  aeeessary  inten- 
tion, and  the  work  is  still  undone.  Should  he, 
then,  at  the  critical  time,  happen  to  think  of 
something  else,  and  permit  ms  thoughts  to 
wander  from  his  worjc,  he  would  then  fail  of 
having  this  intention,  and  all  would  be  null  and 
void.  That  it  is  this  actual  intention  which 
your  canon  intends,  is  evident  by  the  existence 
of  the  canon  itself;  for  it  was  certainly  formed 
with  a  view  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
the  danger  of  this  fatal  occurrence,  by  inform- 
ing the  priest  of  the  necessity  of  intention,  that 
he  mis^ht  be  upon  the  watch  lest  the  defect 
sliould  occur  tlu-ough  his  carelessness  or  inad- 
vertency ;  and  that  he  might  have  l?is  thoughts 
exercised  about  his  work,  to  Queri  tliis  good  in- 
tention at  the  critical  time.  Your  Church 
surely  could  not  have  formed  this  canon  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  malicious 
intention  to  spoil  the  sacrament ;  for  she  would, 
by  telling  a  malicious  priest  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments  depends  upon  this  intention, 
inform  him  of  the  evU  he  haa  power  to  do,  and 
would  thus  put  him  upon  destroying,  by  whole- 
sale or  retail,  the  people  who  had  ofiKmded  him. 
if  he  only  had  maUce  enough.  We  see,  then, 
by  the  language  and  manifest  design  of  the  ca- 
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QOD,  that  yoor  Ohnreh  insiBtB  upon  the  actual 
iot€sitioD  of  her  priests,  in  order  to  the  validity 
of  her  aacramenta  But  let  us  consult  the  Ru- 
bric of  your  Missal  upon  this  point,  which  is 
intended  as  a  golden  key  to  let  every  priest  into 
the  meaning  of  this  canon,  that  he  may  see 
what  this  intention  is,  and  how  he  may  mil  of 
haying  it. 

"  And  first,  we  may  see  that  the  want  of  this 
intention,  by  being  plaoed  in  the  class  of  defects 
ooeurring  in  the  mass,  must  be  the  want  of 
the  actual  intention :  for  a  positive,  malicious 
intention  is  not  a  defect  but  a  property,  argu- 
ing indeed  the  want  of  an  actual  good  inten- 
tion, which  may  or  may  not  occur  without  this 
malicious  design.  But  the  Rubric  furnishes 
plainer  language  than  this  upon  the  subject ;  so 
plain,  that  any  novice,  I  thmk,  can  understand 
it  very  clearly,  whether  Dr.  Bowen  does  or  not. 
Thus  speaks  that  form  of  sound  words :  '  If 
any  one  intend  not  to  consecrate,  but  to  cheat 
or  banter;  also  if  any  wafers  remain  forgotten 
on  the  altar,  or  if  any  part  of  the  wine  or  any 
wafer  lie  hidden,  when  ne  did  not  intend  conse- 
crating but  what  he  saw ;  also  if  he  shall  have 
before  him  eleven  wafers,  and  intended  to  con- 
secrate but  ten  only,  not  determining  what  ten 
he  meant ;  in  all  these  cases  the  consecration 
(ails,  because  intention  is  required.' 

"  In  the  case  of  the  wafers  remaining  forgotten 
*on  the  altar,  it  appears  evidently  the  actual  in- 
tention is  required.  For  as  these  wafers  get 
mingled  with  others  which  the  priest  lays  upon 
the  altar  for  consecration,  without  being  noticed 
by  him,  he  has  not  his  thoughts  exercised  about 
them  when  he  proceeds  to  consecrate,  and  so 
they  miss  of  being  consecrated,  through  the 
want  of  his  actual  intention,  which  was  exerted 
only  to  consecrate  the  wafers  he  had  noticed. 
The  other  case  of  the  eleven  wafers  is  exactly 
parallel,  and,  if  possible,  more  conclusive  in  fa- 
vor of  my  opinion ;  for  if  he  should  by  misreckon- 
ing,  or  any  other  way,  think  he  had  but  ten 
wafers  on  the  altar  when  there  were  eleven, 
his  thoughts  would  be  exercised  only  about  ten, 
without  determining  what  ten  he  meant,  and  so 
they  would  all  fiiil  of  being  consecrated  through 
the  want  of  his  actual  indention,  which  was  ex- 
erted upon  none  of  them :  not  because  he  had 
a  wanton,  wicked  design  to  spoil  the  work,  but 
because  he  did  not  think  particularly  of  the 
wafers  he  virtually  meant  to  consecrate.  Should 
any  thing  therefore  attract  his  attention  from 
his  work,  he  would  fail  of  having  the  necessary 
actual  intention. 

"Thus  Dr.  Bowen,  or  any  other  man,  whatever 
station  he  occupies,  whether  a  bishopric  or  a 
barn,  may  easily  see  your  theological  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  that*it  is  the  actual  intention 
that  is  required  by  the  canon.       * 

*•  The  other  case  of  a  defect?  in  which  your 
Chitfch  supposes  the  priest  may  intend  not  to 
consecrate  but  to  cheat  or  banter,  m^  very 
readily  occur  without  a  wanton,  wicked,  inten- 
tion. Suppose  the  priest  should  happen  to  think 
within  ^msel^  that  Christ's  humanity,  which 


has  now  existed  for  1800  yeara^  and  his  divinity, 
which  has  existed  from  everlasting,  cannot  by 
any  power  whatever,  begin  now  to  exist,  and 
yet  go  on  buzzing,  crossing  and  munlming, 
through  the  whole  form  of  the  mass,  pretending 
to  consecrate ;  he  then  cheats ;  for  he  cannot 
intend  to  do  what  he  knows  or  believes  cannot 
be  done." 

Now,  Sir,  the  question  is  reduced  to  very 
narrow  limits,  and  all  will  be  resolved  by 
merely  ascertaining  whether  you  have  stated 
our  doctrine  correctly.  If  you  have,  I  de- 
serve  your  censure,  and  I  was  wrong  when 
I  stated  that  the  Catechiam  was  a  misrepre- 
sentation. This  question  I  shall  examine  in 
my  next 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C- 

Charleston,  8,  C,  Sept,  17,  1830. 

LETTER  n. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Waddell. 

Sir, — The  question  between  us  is  very 
simple ;  it  is  whether  your  description  of  our 
doctrine  of  Intention  is  correct.  That  de- 
scription vou  give  in  p.  47  of  your  pam» 
phlet,  in  the  phrases  which  I  copied  into  my 
former  letter.  Upon  the  ordinary  principles 
of  testimony,  it  would  be  easy  to  arrive  at  a 
decision;  but,  as  if  aware  of  the  facility  to 
convict  you  in  this  manner,  you  at  once  im- 
peach the  integrity  of  the  witnesses.  I  need 
only  refer  to  one  pasB«nge  of  yours  as  a  sam- 
ple of  several.  In  p.  44,  speaking  of  our 
doctrines,  you  ask  how  Protestant  authors 
could  learn  them,  and  then  you  answer : 

**For  these  doctrines  they  could  hardly  learn 
from  Roman  authors.  We  might  as  well,  in- 
deed, expect  to  find  wealth  in  a  poet,  sincerity 
in  a  lawyer,  or  truth  in  a  gamester,  as  integrity 
and  honor  in  a  Roman  writer  m  a  Protestant 
country.  Such  writers  are  generally  too  near 
of  kin  to  B.  C.  himself  and  his  quondam  bre- 
thren. The  Roman  Catholic  priestg,  when  stating 
their  doctrines  in  Protestant  countries,  where 
they  apprehend  danger  from  investigation,  the 
complaint,  I  think,  of  Shakspeare,  may  very 
fitly  be  applied : 

** « Why  seek  we  truth  from  priests  f 

A  lawyer^  frowns,  a  courtiers  smiles, 

Aod  mourning  of  an  heir, 

Are  tnitha  to  what  priests  tell. 

O  why  has  priesthood  privilege  to  lie. 

And  yet  to  be  believed?* '* 

Thus,  Sir,  you  will  not  allow  me  genenilly 
to  produce  Roman  Catholic  witnesses  to  state 
what  are  our  doctrines.  However,  in  page 
13,  you  quote  Cardinal  Bellarmine  as  up- 
holdmg  your  cause,  and  he  was  not  a  Roman 
Cathonc  writer  in  a  Protestant  country.  I 
shall  therefore  take  the  witness  whom  you 
produce  against  me,  as  my  authority,  and 
shall  leave  to  his  testimony  the  decision  of 
the  case  between  Mr.  Waddell  and  B.  C. 
You  Bfty  of  him  wd  of  Gabriel  Biel,  p.  13: 
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"  Thus  writes  Bellarmine,  that  most  able  and 
steady  supporter  of  the  papal  cause ;  and  none 
of  you  can  invalidate  the  conclusion  which  he 
deduces  from  your  doctrine,  which  is  necessary, 
and  is  admitted  by  a  greater  authority  than 
Bellarmine  or  Biel,  even  by  your  Church  her- 
self, as  is  manifested  by  her  consistent  practice 
at  the  fountain  head  of  Popery,  where  she  can 
have  her  will,  being  there  free  from  all  control 
of  the  secular  power." 

Now,  Sir,  I  shall  take  your  description  of 
our  doctrine,  clause  by  clause,  and  compare 
it  with  the  statements  of  the  Cardinal.  You 
say  p.  47 : 

"  This  intention,  your  canon  says,  is  the  in- 
tention of  doing  what  the  Church  does.  Here 
arises  a  question :  What  does  your  Church  do  ? 
She  consecrates  and  administxjrs  her  sacraments 
effectually,  and  confers  grace  by  them.  The 
minister,  then,  must  have  the  actual  intention 
to  do  what  the  Church  has  power  to  do,  and 
what  she  actually  does — he  must  actually  in- 
tend to  consecrate  and  perform  the  sacraments 
truly  and  effectually,  and  to  confer  grace  by  the 
work  If  ho  does  not  believe  he"  can  do  this,  or 
if  he  does  not  think  of  the  work,  and  actually 
intend  to  do  it,  he  haa  not  the  necessary  inten- 
tion, and  the  work  is  still  undone." 

You  very  correctly  state  that  the  canon  re- 
quires that  the  celebrant  shall  have  "  the  in- 
tention of  doing  what  the  Church  doesJ"  But 
as  soon  a.s  you  proceed  to  reason  upon  this 
statement,  you  draw  a  conclusion  of  your 
own,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  premises 
that  you  have  laid  down.  You  extend  the 
meaning  first  to  "doing  what  the  Church  has 
power  to  do^^  and  you  have  thus  changed  the 
terms  by  substituting  the  phrase  has  potner 
to  do  for  the  word  does.  Mr.  Waddell  ouffht 
to  know  that  a  man  who  gives  only  one  dol- 
lar, might  have  power  to  give  a  million;  that 
a  governor  who  has  power  to  pardon  does 
sign  a  death  warrant  Having  made  this 
false  step,  Mr.  Waddell  goes  on  to  make 
another  error  by  a  similar  process  against  the 
principle  of  that  philosophy  which  warns  him 
not  to  conclude  that  all  which  a  person  has 
power  to  do  is  done  by  him. 

Mr.  Waddell  say8,**'The  minister,  then, 
must  have  the  actual  interUion  to  do  what  the 
Church  has  the  power  to  do,  and  what  she 
actually  does."  I  now  quote  from  Bellarmine : 

^'Tebtio,  nan  requiritur  necessario  aotoalis 
intentio,  nee  sufficit  habitualis,  sed  virtualis  re- 
quiritur, quamvis  danda  sit  opera  ut  actualis 
habeatur.  Actualis  dicitur  quando  miniater 
actu  h^bet  talem  intentiooem:  quee  quidem 
actualis  intentio  non  requuritur,**  4a  {l)e  8a- 
cramenlxM  in  Genere,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxvil) 

**Thirdlt— an  actual  intention  U  not  neee9- 
tarUy  required,  nor  is  an  habitual  one  soffident, 
but  a  virtual  one  is  required,  although  peraoos 
•honld  try  to  have  an  actual  one.    It  is  Called 


actual  when  the  minister  has  the  intention  with 
the  very  act :  which  intention  indeed  m  nai  r*- 
quired^  &c 

Now  in  the  Appendix  he  had  under  liis 
eye  the  very  words  of  Bishop  Homihold. 

"  Q.  How  many  kinds  of  intention  are  men 
capable  of? 

"  A.  Chiefly  three,  viz.  actual,  which  is  accom- 
panied with  an  actual  attention  of  the  mind,  to 
the  thing  we  are  about.  A  virtual  intention, 
is  when  the  actual  intention  is  judged  to  remain 
in  its  force,  by  not  being  expressly  retracted, 
or  interrupted  by  too  long  a  time.  An  habitual 
intention  is  the  faculty  of  performing  a  thing, 
obtained  by  a  habit  or  custom,  without  any 
actual  reflection,  or  vital  influence,  upon  the 
work." 

Mr.  Waddell  is  also  pleased  to  say  thai 
actual  intention  and  virtual  are  perfectly  sy- 
nonymous. I  can  only  say  that  Divines  arc 
all  in  the  habit  of  admitting  the  distinction ; 
and  if  you,  Sir,  arc  pleased  to  say  that  by 
what  wo  designate  broum  you  mean  white,  it 
is  useless  for  us  to  converse,'  for  our  words 
only  mislead.  You  can  only  find  safety  in 
confusing  terms  that  you  might  be  able  to 
confound  things  and  thus  escape  in  the  con- 
fusion— but,  ^r,  this  is  a  privilege  whieh  yon 
cannot  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Waddell,  then,  is  contradicted  not  only 
by  Bellarmine  and  by  Hornihold,  but  by  all 
our  divines,  when  he  says,  "  the  minister  must 
have  the  actual  intention."  Nay,  even  Bellar- 
mine refers  to  a  passage  of  St  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  which  would  appear  to  requijre  still  less 
than  he  and  Homihold  correctly  state  to  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Waddell  says,  ^he  must  actually  in- 
tend to  consecrate  and  perform  the  sacnv- 
ments  truly  and  effectually,  and  to  confer 
grace  by  the  work^"* 

Sir,  you  are  by  no  means  the  first  who 
made  this  statement ;  some  generations  have 
passed  away  since  Cardinal  %ellanniiie,  writ- 
ing upon  the  subject,  stated  of  Tilman  and 
Kemnitz,  in  the  chapter  quoted  before: 

"  Uterque  auctor  locis  notatis  dicit,  Goodli- 
um  Tridentinum  definivisse  non  ratum  esse  sa- 
cramentum,  nisi  minister  intendat  non  solum 
actum,  sed  etiam  finem  sacramenti;  id  eat,  in- 
tendat illud,  propter  quod  sacramentum  est  in- 
stitutum :  quod  certe  multum  distal  a  nostra 
sententia." 

**  Each  author,  in  the  cited  places,  says,  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  bad  de&ied,  that  Uie  sa- 
crament was  not  effscted  unless  the  minister 
should  intend  not  only  the  act,  but  also  the  eod 
of  the  sacrament,  that  is,  shouldintend  that  for 
which  the  sacrament  was  instituted:  which 
certainly  difiers  very  much  from  oar  c^iinBon.' 

Homihold  has  the  same  in  the  Appendii 
which  you  have  given ;  you  had  there  vnder 
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yonreye  the  following  contradiction  to  what 
you  assert: 

"  Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  intend  the  effect  of  the 
sacrament  ? 

**  A.  No,  otherwise  heretics  and  pagans  conld 
□ot  baptize  validly.  It  is  suffident  to  hare  an 
intention  of  doing  what  the  Church  of  Christ 
does,  without  considering  which  is  the  true 
Church." 

Bellarmine  is  quite  unceremonious  in  the 
epithet  which,  in  the  fashion  of  his  day,  he 
bestows  upon  the  assertion  which  you  repeat. 

*'Sed  hoc  merum  mendocium  eat.  Concili- 
um euim  in  toto  can.  11,  non  nominat  finem  sa- 
cramenti ;  neque  dicit  concilium,  ut  illi  yidentur 
accepisse,  oportere  ministrum  intendere  id  fa- 
cere  quod  Ecclenia  intendit,  sed  quod  Ecclesia 
facit.  Porro  quod  Ecclesia  focit,  non  finem  sed 
actionem  signiiicat." 

**  But  this  is  a  mere  lie.  Because  the  Coun- 
cil, through  the  entire  1 1th  canon,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  end  of  the  sacrament :  nor  does 
the  council  say,  as  they  would  appear  to  have 
understood,  that  the  minister  ought  to  intend 
to  do  that  which  the  Church  intends,  but  that 
which  the  Church  does.  Now  that  which  the 
Church  does,  signifies  not  the  end  but  the  ac- 
tion." 

Bellarmine  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
Chnrch  considers  valid  the  baptism  conferred 
by  several  who  err  greatly  concerning  the 
end,  to  attain  which  this  sacrument  is  con- 
ferred, and  who  of  course  have  no  intention 
of  producing  an  end  which  they  look  upon 
to  be  unattainable. 

Thus,  Mr.  Waddell  is  again  contradicted 
by  both  Bellarmine  and  Homihold.    You 

Sroceed  farther  in  your  description.  **  If  he 
oes  not  believe,  he  can  do  this,  [confer  grace 
Hy  the  work,]  and  actually  inleiMl  to  do  it,  he 
!ias  not  the  necessary  intention,  and  the  work 
is  still  undone.'*  In  page  48,  you  again  de- 
scribe this  defect  ^  Suppose  the  priest  should 
happen  to  think  within  himself,  that  Christ's 
humanity,  which  has  now  existed  for  1800 
years,  and  his  divinity,  which  has  existed  from 
everUsting,  cannot  Dy  any  power  whatever 
begin  now  to  exist"  I  shall  observe  that  he 
would  think  very  correctly:  and  if  he  were 
to  imagine  that  what  has  previously  existed 
and  continnes  to  exist,  commenced  only  just 
now  to  exist,  he  would  imagine  an  absurdity: 
bat  when  Mr.  Waddell  put  this  absurdity  as 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  he  was  grossly  ignor- 
ant or  grossly  criminal.  I  should  hope  it  is 
the  former.  Catholics  say  and  believe  that 
what  previously  existed  might  become  pre* 
sent  at  a  point  where  it  previously  was  not 
And  this  they  believe  to  be  common  sense, 
not  contnuUction.  Your  object,  Sir,  is  to 
show  that  if  a  priest  loses  his  belief  he  can- 
not intend  to  do  that  which  he  does  not  bfr>  | 


lieve  possible;  and  that  of  course,  want  of 
faith,  or  of  correct  belief  in  the  minister  ar- 
gues want  of  sufficient  intention,  and  de- 
stroys the  sacrament  In  p.  49,  you  state, 
"as  therefore  this  actual  intention  may  be 
teaming  through  unbelief,  carelessness  or  in- 
attention, we  may,  I  think,  ascertain  pretty 
nearly  the  degree  of  the  danger  to  which 
your  Chnrch  says  her  children  are  exposed, 
by  the  fatal  occurrence  of  this  woftil  defect ; 
for  how  easily  may  it  thus  occur?" 

In  your  description  of  intention,  then.  Sir, 
you  say  that  we  require  in  the  ministry  cor- 
rect belief  respecting  the  sacrament  or  its 
effects. 

Jjct  us  have  recourse  to  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine, to  see  how  he  agrees  with  you  in  attri- 
buting this  doctrine  to  our  Church.  In  chap, 
xxvi  of  the  book  previously  cited,  he  states 
the  question  for  examination  thus: 

"  Utrum  requiratur  necessario  fides  aut  chari- 
tas,  ita  ut  haeretici,  infideles,  schismatici,  im- 
probi  CathoUci  non  possint  sacranienta  confi- 
cere,  *  *  *  an  sit  irritum  quidquid  faciunt 
infideles  aut  improbi  homines,  etiamsi  alioqui 
legitime  ordinati  sint  presbyteri  aut  episcopi,  et 
nihil  omittant  eonun  quae  aid  substantiam  sacra- 
mentorum  pertinent." 

"  Whether  eitlier  faith  or  charity  is  to  be  ne- 
cessarily required,  so  that  heretics,  infidels, 
schismatics,  or  wicked  Catholics,  cannot  confer 
sacraments,  «  «  «  if  that  which  faithless 
or  wicked  men  do  be  invalid,  though  otherwise 
tliev  be  lawfully  ordained  priests  or  bishops, 
and  do  not  omit  any  of  those  things  which  be* 
long  to  tlie  essence  of  the  sacraments." 

Upon  this  question  Bellarmine  states  that 
there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any,  if  at  all 
any,  difference  between  Catholics  and  Luther 
and  Calvin,  &c.,  for  that  they  all  appear  to, 
be  agreed  that  neither  faith,  which  is  correct 
belief,  nor  morality,  is  required  in  the  min- 
ister, in  order  to  the  validity  of  the  sacnu 
ments.  It  is  true  that  Luther  writes  in  his 
book,  De  Mis,  Priv.  et  UncL  SacercLf  that  if 
the  Devil  came  in  human  shape  and  was  or- 
dained, the  sacraments  conferred  by  him 
would  be  valid.  I  trust,  Sir,  you  will  not 
require  of  Roman  Catholics  to  ffo  so  far. 

In  the  same  chapter,  Bellarmine  proceeds 
to  state  not  only  the  Catholic  doctrine :  that 
defect  of  faith,  or  of  correct  belief  in  the 
minister,  does  not  injure  the  sacrament  which 
he  administers ;  but  he  gives  the  catalogue 
and  history  of  those  condemned  hy  the 
Church  at  several  periods  for  teaching  that 
such  fiuth  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
sacrament  He  mentions  some  Asiatics  in 
the  third  century,  of  whom  Eusebius  uiforms 
us  in^book  vii,  of  his  history;  they  are  also 
mentioned  by  Denis  of  Alexandria.  Some 
in  t|^e  same  century  whom  the 
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flame  historian  mentions,  and  of  whom  St 
Augustin  rektes  in  chap.  7,  of  his  book  ii,  on 
Baptism,  that  they  received  their  opinion 
from  Agrippinns,  the  predecessor  of  St 
Cyprian  in  the  see  of  Carthage.  The  Dona- 
lists  also  fell  into  this  error,  and  were  com- 
bated upon  that  as  well  as  other  points  by 
St  Augustin.  St.  Jerom  counts  it  amongst 
the  errors  of  the  Luciferians.  It  was  con- 
demned by  several  popes,  amongst  whom 
are  Stephen  I,  who  died  about  the  year  258, 
'Siricius,  who  died  at  the  close  pf  the  suc- 
ceeding century.  Innocent  I,  who  died  about 
twenty  years  fater,  Leo  I,  about  the  middle 
of  the  nfth  age,  and  Anastasius  11,  at  its 
termination.  You  might  also,  sir,  have  found 
upon  inquiry  that  it  was  condemned  at  the 
first  Council  of  Nice  in  325, — as  well  as  the 
first  of  Carthage  348.  The  first  Council  of 
Aries  held  in  the  year  314  made  a  decree 
a^nst  the  principle,  in  its  eighth  canon.  My 
object  not  being  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
our  doctrine,  but  its  misrepresentation  by 
you;  and  your  having  made  an  effort  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  benefit  of  my  witnesses  as 
well  as  having  denied  my  own  competency 
to  testify  the  doctrines  taught  by  my  church, 
I  have  used  against  you  the  only  witness  to 
whom  you  appeared  !iot  to  object,  and  upon 
whose  works  I  could  lay  my  hand.  I  have 
no  access  to  those  of  Biel.  I  believe,  Sir,  I 
have  then  established  by  this  testimony  three 
substantial  errors  in  your  description  of  our 
doctrine  of  Intention.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  Bishop  Homihold  in  your  own  appendix 
contradicts  you  here  also,  because  he  admits 
as  every  Catholic  must,  that  the  baptism 
conferred  by  heretics  and  infidels  is  valid, 
provided  they  obsei-ve  wliat  Christ  instituted, 
though  neither  of  them  has  correct  belief  or 
faith.  Thus,  Sir,  you  not  only  attributed  to 
us,  as  our  doctrine,  what  our  Church  con- 
demn as  gross  error,  but  you  did  so  with 
the  evidence  of  its  contradiction  under  your 
eye ;  and  you  very  fortunately  published  that 
evidence. 

You  mak(;  a  fourth  assertion  equally  in- 
correct, p.  17.  "  Should  he,  then,  at  the 
critical  time,  happen  to  think  of  something 
else,  and  permit  his  thoughts  to  wander  from 
his  work,  he  would  then  fail  of  having  this 
intention  iu\d  all  would  be  null  and  void." 
You  then  assert  our  doctrine  to  be  tliat  the 
existence  of  distraction  or  inadvertency  would 
destroy  the  sacrament,  by  destroying  the  re- 
quisite intention.  Y'ou  therefore  charge  us 
with  holding,  1,  that  actual  advertence  and 
attention  are  required  for  a  sufiicient  inten- 
tion. 2,  That  consequently  where  the  min- 
ister acts  without  this  actual  attention,  the 
sacrament  is  not  conferred."  If  I  prove  the 
second  or  consequential  proposition  to  be 


untrae,  the  first  will  necessarily  be  nntrae. 
I  shall,  however^  first  show  that  I  do  not 
overstrain  your  meaning.  Immediately  after 
the  passage  above  quoted  yon  continue  to 
develope  your  meaning. 

'*  Should  he,  then,  at  the  critical  time,  hap- 
pen to  think  of  something  else,  and  permit  his 
thoughts  to  wander  from  his  work,  he  would 
then  fail  of  having  this  intention,  and  aU  would 
be  null  and  void.  That  it  is  this  actual  inten- 
tion which  your  canon  intends,  is  evident  bj 
the  existence  of  the  canon  itself;  for  it  was 
certainly  formed  with  a  view  to  guard  as  much 
as  pos8il>le  against  the  danger  of  this  fatal  oc- 
currence, by  informing  the  priest  of  the  neces- 
sity of  intention,  that  he  might  be  i^>oa  the 
watch  lest  the  defect  should  occur  through  his 
carelessness  or  inadvertency ;  and  that  he  might 
have  his  thoughts  exercised  about  his  work,  to 
exert  this  good  intention  at  the  critical  time." 

Now,  Sir,  having  previously  shown  your 
assumption  "  That  it  is  this  actual  intention 
which  our  canon  intends,"  to  be  not  only  ar- 
bitrary, but  untrue,  and  th5  actual  attention 
or  advertency  not  being  required  except  for 
actual  intention,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
its  absence  will  not  be  fatal,  because  the 
virtual  attention  which  is  not  destroyed  by  a 
little  distraction  or  inadvertency  will  be 
sufiieient  for  the  virtual  intention  that  suffices 
in  the  minister  of  the  sacraments. 

Allow  me  here  to  exemplify.  I  shall  at 
present  confine  myself  to  the  definition.^ 
which  I  find  in  your  own  pamphlet  In  p. 
46,  you  state  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word  inle7Uion;  but  I  presume  there  i.s  an 
error  of  the  press.  You  write  of  Bisliop 
Bowen  thus.  "For  he  could  not  without 
doing  your  Church  an  injury,  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  she  means  by  the  word  Inten- 
tion, somclhing  quite  different  from  desii»ii 
of  purpose,  which  is  the  meaning  the  word 
always  has  in  common  acceptation."  John- 
son gives  three  meanings  in  which  the  won! 
might  be  used, — the  second  of  which  is  de- 
aign :  purpose.  I  should  believe  you  wrote 
or  and  by  mi  strike,  it  was  printed  o^  I  now 
accept  the  word  yurposc  as  expressing  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  word  which  has  so 
much  perplexed  you.  In  your  appendix,  you 
insert  Honiihold's  definition  of  actual  inten- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  i^irtual;  in  this 
distinction  we  must  find  the  character  by 
which  they  are  to  be  discerned.  Homihold 
says  that  "the  actual  intention  is  accom- 
panied with  an  actual  attention  of  mind  to 
the  things  we  are  about''  And  this  alone  is 
its  chanicteristic,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  virtual  intention :  as  long  as  this  actual 
attention  or  advertency  exists,  so  long  does 
tlie  actual  intention  exist,  and  no  longer. 
This  attention  or  advertency  ceases,  bat  the 
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purpose  or  ''intention  is  judged  to  remain  in 
force  by  not  being  expressly  retracted,  or  in- 
terrupted by  too  lonfiT  a  time.''  Here  then  is 
what  Homihold  calls  ^virtual  intention," 
which  clearly  exists  without  any  actual  at- 
tention or  advertency  of  the  mind,  at  the 
present  moment  We  may  easily  suppose 
that  a  slight  distraction  of  the  mind  from 
contemplating  its  original  purpose  to  the 
contemplation  of  some  other  ooiect  caused 
this  want  of  attention.  Yet  the  agent  is 
fairly  judged  to  retain  his  original  purpose, 
because  it  has  not  been  expressly  retracted, 
nor  too  long  interrupted.  There  is  therefore 
no  actual  attention,  where  there  exists  only 
a  virtual  intention,  as  our  doctrine  is  that 
virtual  intention,  suffices  for  the  validity  of 
the  sacrament,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
actual  attention  is  not  necei^sary,  though 
desirable  and  becoming  in  the  minister. 

Yet,  Sir,  you  are  good  enough  to  tell  us 
that  "actual  and  virtual  intention  as  used 
here  by  the  Bishop,  are  precisely  synony- 
mous." I  am  to  suppose  that  you  think  so, 
and  of  course  I  can  easily  know  the  value  of 
your  arguments. 

I  shall  now  examine  what  a  few  of  our 
divines  say  respectinjj  the  necessity  of  this 
actual  attention  for  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ment. Bellarmine  informs  us  (in  cap.  xxvii, 
lib.  1,  De  Sac.  in  Gen.)  treating  of  actual 
intention. 

**  Tantura  roquirit  ut  homo  sit  priescns  animo, 
et  attente  faciat  quod  facit.  Ista  enim  dicitur 
intentio  in  actu  cxercito,  ut  loquitur  Cajetanus, 
et  ut  diximu^,  non  necessario  exifjitur ;  quia  non 
est  in  nostra  potentate,  qtuTi  distrahatur  ali- 
quaiido  nostra  cogitatio  etiam  dum  res  sanctis- 
Bimas  agimus."  **  It  only  requires  that  a  man 
be  present  with  his  mind  and  do  attentively 
what  he  performs,  for  that  is  called  intention  in 
act,  as  Cajetan  says,  and  as  we  have  said,*  it  is 
not  necessarily  required,  because  it  is  not  in  our 
power,  but  that  our  thoughts  might  sometimes 
be  distracted  even  when  we  perform  most  holy 
things." 

Thus  Bellarmine  gives  us  actual  attention 
as  the  character  of  actual  intention,  and 
states  that  it  is  not  reqtiired.  Respecting 
virtual  intention  he  writes : 

"Virtualis  dicitur  cum  actualis  intentio  in 
prjpsenti  j>on  adest  ob  aliquam  evagationem 
mentis,  tamen  paulo  ante  adfuit  et  in  virtute 
ilUus  fit  operatic:  et  hsBc  omnium  consensu 
requiritur,  si  actualLs  non  adsit,  et  sufficit."  '*It 
Is  called  virtual  when  because  of  some  wander- 
ing of  the  mind,  an  actual  intention  does  not 
now  exist — ^yet  it  was  in  existence  a  short  time 
before  and  the  act  is  done  in  virtue  thereof: 
and  all  agree  that  if  an  actual  intention  does 
not  exist,  this  is  required,  and  suffices." 

Thus,  Sir,  Bellarmine  distinguishes  what 


you  confound,  and,  contradicts  your  aasertiofi 
that  actual  attention  is  necessary  for  that 
intention  which  suffices  for  the  validity  of  a 
sacrament. 

You  have  asserted  that  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  sa- 
craments were  not  validly  conferred,  first, 
if  the  minister  had  not  an  actual  intention  of 
conferring  them  at  the  very  time  of  the  ad^ 
ministration,  or,  if  havings  such  intention,  he 
did  not  intend  to  confer  grace  by  the  work^ 
or,  if  he  was  at  the  time  an  unbeliever  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  regarding  the  nature 
or  effects  of  the  sacraments  conferred-~or, 
if  through  carelessness,  or  inadvertency  he 
at  the  critical  time,  permitted  his  thoughts  to 
wander  from  his  work.  Your  assertions, 
Sir,  are  altogether  untrue,  and  each  of  them 
is  contradicted  by  every  Catholic  writer  upon 
the  subject.  You  have  chosen  Bellarmine 
and  Homihold,  and  I  have  confined  myself  to 
them ;  bat,  Sir.  they  agree  with  all  the  others 
in  contradiction  to  you. — Yet  you  modestly 
inform  us,  at  the  conclusion  of  your  fifth 
letter,  to  tlie  Editors  of  the  Miscellany :" 

"  I  could,  indeed,  detect  you  on  any  point  in 
the  controversy,  so  as  to  know  whether  you 
stated  your  cfoctrine  fiiirly  or  unfairly,  or 
whether  you  denied  it  or  not,  without  a  book  at 
all  But  this  would  not  be  sufficient  in  contro- 
versy, to  expose  or  silence  you,  or  to  convince 
others  that  you  dealt  unfairly  ;  for  it  would  be 
necessary  in  such  a  case  to  quote  your  authori- 
ties verbatim.  For  this  purpose  I  would  re- 
quire more  books  of  the  kind  than  I  have  at 
present,  were  I  engaged  to  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  controversy  with  you :  but 
I  have  no  occasion  for  any  books  to  instruct  me 
in  your  doctrine :  for  I  know  every  point  of  it  as 
well  as  you  do  yourselves,  and  this  knowledge 
I  have  at  present,  by  a  certain  faculty  called 
memory.  This  you  very  well  know  might  be 
the  c&^e  when  you  made  the  above  ungenerous 
insinuation ;  for  I  did  not  sav  that  I  had  no 
books  of  the  kind,  or  that  I  had  never  read  any. 
All  your  italics  heretofore,  and  your  three  little 
capitals  amount  to  nothing,  ancl  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  satisfy  yoiu*  simple  readers. 
Since  yon  have  made  this  foul  msinuation, 
however,  I  shall  shortly  let  you  know  whether 
I  have  detected  your  mis-statements  or  not ; 
for  however  mdecorous  it  may  seem  to  address 
you  again  in  the  way  of  controversy,  after  your 
refusal  to  meet  me  upon  any  subject,  I  Ciumot 
let  you  escape  with  this  foul  insinuation  aud 
your  false  Btatemeuts.  I  shall  cite  you  before 
the  public  again,  and  make  the  charge  good ; 
and  then  you  may  answer  for  your  conduct  if 
you  can,  or  suffer  judgment  to  pass  against  you 
by  default. 

**  It  is  however  after  oil,  no  disparagement 
to  your  parts  or  learning  that  vou  have  fallen 
bemre.the  fatal  touch;  for  wno  can  contend 
with  fate  and  unanswerable  questions!    But 
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truly  your  honor  and  honesty  must  be  called  in 
question.  You  must  kwno  that  you  are  labor- 
ing by  foul  means  to  support  a  bad  cause,  and 
to  deceive  unwary  souls. 

I  would  advise  you,  Sir,  in  future  to  have 
a  little  less  confidence  in  your  memory,  and 
more  recourse  to  books.  I  migfht  here  close 
my  case,  satisfied  that  I  have  proved  all  that 
I  cared  to  accomplish,  which  is,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Waddell  misrepresented  our  doc- 
trine of  Intention.  But  I  shall  to-morrow 
determine  whether  I  shall  examine  a  little 
farther  into  the  contents  of  his  very  extraor- 
dinary pajnphlet.  I  remain,  Sir,  with  becom- 
ing  sentiments, 

Yoiirs,  &c.  &c.  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  Sept.  I2tk,  1838. 

LETTER  III. 

To  Mr,  Thomas  Waddell 

Sir, — Having  shown  that  you  misrepre- 
sented our  doctrine  of  Inlention;  I  now  state 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  you  did 
not  yourself  understand  it;  I  also  admit  that 
the  consequences  which  you  drew  from  vour 
misconception,  would  generally  flow  from 
such  a  principle  as  you  attributed  to  us,  but 
as  the  principle  is  not  ours,  neither  can  the 
consequences  be,  on  that  account,  charged 
to  us.  I  might,  as  I  before  stated,  here 
close  my  case.  But,  Sir,  there  are  a  few 
other  passages  in  your  production  which  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  notice. 

You  state  in  your  "  Introductory,*'  p.  viii  : 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  the  argument  of 
uncertainty  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  Inten- 
tion, has  not  been  so  generally  and  so  exclu- 
sively uiged  in  the  controversy  as  it  ought  to 
have  beea  It  had  indeed  been  sometimes 
•called  in  as  an  auxiliary,  when  the  arguments 
were  sufficient  without  its  aid.  I  have  never 
before  seen  it  used  as  a  principal  except  once ; 
when  it  was  tried  upon  a  renegade  Missionary, 
sent  from  Rome  to  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
a  challenge  which  he  offered  to  all  Protestants, 
ministers  especially;  and,  like  the  heroes  of 
the  Miscellany,  he  stood  dumb  before  it.  It  is 
an  argument  with  which  few  Protestants  are 
acquainted,  and  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a 
Romanist  amongst  the  laity  who  knew  their 
own  doctrine  of  Intention." 

Indeed,  Sir,  your  reading  upon  the  subject 
cannot  be  very  extensive :  for  a  great  many 
Protestant  writers  have,  without  as  much 
boasting  as  yours,  put  forward  the  argument 
with  far  more  ine^enuity  than  you  have  done: 
— and  I  have  seldom  found  a  Protestant  even 
tolerably  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  contro* 
versy,  who  has  not  been  as  mlly  acquainted 
with  it  as  you  appear  to  be ;  that  is,  he  mis- 
took its  nature  and  urged  his  arguments  as 
unanswerable  because  of  his  mistake.    I 


have,  Sir,  met  several  of  this  description^ 
and  I  do  not  recollect  one  of  them  who  did 
not,  as  you  have,  when  I  endeavored  to  dis- 
abuse him,  assure  me  that  he  knew  the  doc- 
trines of  my  Church  better  than  I  did  my- 
self or  if  I  knew  them  as  w^ell  as  he  did, 
that  I  disguised  or  denied  them.  Will  you 
blame  me,  Sir,  when  I  assure  you  that  after 
such  a  declaration,  I  leave  the  field  to  the 
hero  who  makes  it,  unless  there  should  be 
some  weighty  and  sufficient  cause  upon  other 
grounds  for  my  continuing  therein?  Per- 
haps, Sir,  the  Editors  of  the  Miscellany  have 
similar  feelings,  and  it  would  argue  some 
charity  in  you,  to  attribute  their  silence  as 
well  as  that  of  the  gentleman  whom  you 
call  "  a  renegade,"  rather  to  this,  than  to  the 
cause  which  you  have  assigned. 

"  I  was,  indeed,  in  my  earlv  days,  brought 
into  doubts  and  difficulties  by  them ;  but  I  soon 
learned  to  see  through  their  sophistry,  and  by 
degrees  detected  the  various  knavish  tricks  re> 
sorted  to  by  the  Popish  sons  of  imposture  to 
deceive  the  i^orant  and  to  save  tiieir  cause 
from  destruction.  I  afterwards  made  the  Po- 
pish controversy  my  study,  and  found  upon 
trial  it  was  a  quick  and  easy  piece  of  work  to 
sileuce  Roman  gainsayers.  I  therefore  deter- 
miued,  upon  seeing  the  Catholic  Miscellany, 
which  contained  nothing  but  the  old  silly  argu- 
ments and  wretched  dogmatisms,  to  pose  the 
heroes  of  it  in  short  metre.  As  the  distance 
was  great,  I  made  choice  of  an  argument  which 
I  knew  would  ga^  them  immediately.  They 
trifled  at  first,  and  afterwards  declined  my  in- 
vitation ;  the  reasons  they  gave  for  dedming 
the  combat,  show  clearly  that  the  work  is  im- 
practicable, and  their  cause  untenable.'' — (/«- 
traductioHf  p.  viil) 

•  Sir,  '*  To  pose  the  heroes  of  the  Miscel- 
lany in  short  metre,"  you  have  quoted  Bel- 
larmine.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  stating 
the  grounds  of  my  belief  that  you  never 
read  his  works?  I  do  not  wish  to  come  un- 
necessarily to  the  conclusion  that  you  print- 
ed a  deliberate  &lsehood :  if  yon  read  that 
author  you  would  have  seen  in  the  places 
quoted  oy  me  in  my  Second  Letter,  and  in 
other  places  of  his  worit,  that  the  argument 
founded  upon  misrepresenting  the  doctrine 
of  Intention,  was  used  as  a  prinapal  by 
several  Protestant  writers.  I  can  as  easily 
conceive  that  your  imagination  deludes  you, 
regarding  the  extent  of  your  theological  ac- 
quirements, as  it  does  regarding  the  nature 
of  our  doctrines. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  quotation  which 
you  make  from  the  Cardinal;  and  it  la  acme- 
what  curious  to  obswve  that  one  should 
not  be  produced  from  those  hooka  where  be 
was  writing  exi^essly  upon  the  subject,  but 
one  garbled  from  thie  midst  of  a  paragraph 
upon  aaother  question  in  taoiQ^ber  nook,  and 
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the  isolate<l  piece  becomes  thus  ambiguoas. 
You  refer  to  Belkurmine  Lib,  iii,  de  Justijica- 
ticnej  cap.  8.  Your  reference  is  imperfect  for 
you  omit  the  book,  and  your  quotation  is 
but  the  tail  of  a  sentence,  and  yon  ^ve  the 
original  of  only  a  piece  of  that  tail ;  however, 
this  is  the  place  in  which  the  words  are  found. 
His  third  boolc  is  entitled  Qui  est  de  incerti- 
tudhtey  miUalnlrtate  et  imvqualilate  jvstiti^r . 
*'  Which  is  concerning  the  uncertainty,  the 
changeableness  and  the  inequality  of  right- 
eousness.^ 

The  Cardinal  was  defending  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  on  those  points,  which  doc- 
trine is,  1.  That  no  individual  can  be  certain, 
without  a  special  revelation,  that  he  is  in  a 
state  of  righteousness.  2.  That  a  righteous 
man  might  fall  into  sin  again,  and  become  a 
reprobate,  and  3.  That  there  are  various  de- 
grees of  righteousness,  at  the  same  time  in 
several  just  persons;  as  also  that  there  might 
be  various  degrees  thereof,  at  different  times, 
in  the  same  individual  In  the  eighth  chapter 
of  this  book  he  is  arguing  in  support  of  the 
first  of  these  doctrines,  and  answering  per- 
sons who  asserted  that  even  besides  the 
case  of  special  revelation,  a  man  can  know 
tciih  the  certainty  cffaithy  that  he  is  in  a  state 
of  righteousness. 

In  the  fifth  paragraph  .of  the  chapter  an 
argument  is  taken  up  by  him,  which  might 
be  thus  condensed:  **  You  have  the  certainty 
of  faith  that  God  gives  his  grace  and  justifi- 
cation to  those  who  receive  the  sacraments 
with  proper  dispositions.  But  you  can  know 
when  you  have  so  received  the  sacraments. 
Therefore  you  can  have  the  certainty  of  faith 
that  you  have  been  justified,  and  are  now 
righteous."  In  his  answer  to  tliis,  Bellar- 
mine  first  denies  that  any  man  can  know 
without  a  special  revelation,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  sacraments  with  proper  disposi- 
tions ;  and  next  says  that  he  cannot  have  the 
certainty  of  faith  that  he  has  received  a  true 
sacrament ;  and  thus,  although  the  first  pro- 
position be  known  with  the  certainty  of  £uth, 
the  second  has  not  the  evidence  required  as 
a  basis  for  faith,  and  the  man  who  imagined 
himself  well  disposed,  mig^t  have  labored 
under  a  delusion ;  thus  there  was  not  a  cer^ 
tainty  qffaiih.  In  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  chiq^r,  the  Cardinal  had  thus  stated 
what  is  required  for  such  a  certainty. 

'*  Non  potest  aliqnid  certum  esse  eertitudine 
J!dei,  nisi  aut  immediate  contineatur  in  verbo 
Dei ;  aut  ex  verbo  Dei  per  emdeniem  conse- 
quentiam  deducatur :  Fides  enim  non  est  nisi 
verbi  divine  auctoritate  nitatur." 

*'  Nothing  can  be  certain  with  the  certainty  of 
faithy  unless  it  be  either  inunediately  contain- 
ed io  the  word  of  God;  or  be  deduced  there- 
from by  effident  eoosequenoe:  beoanse  it  is  not 


faith,  unless  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the 
divine  word." 

Now  w^e  are  not  to  confound  the  certainty 
of  faith  which  requires  the  basis  of  the  word 
of  God,  or  revelation,  with  every  other  de- 
scription of  certainty;  and  in  ascertaining 
the  meaning  of  any  author,  we  must  use  his 
words  in  the  sense  which  he  attaches  to 
them  himself.  Bellarmine,  in  chap,  ii  of  the 
same  book  gives  us  six  descriptions  of  cer- 
tainty, under  two  classes ;  one  class  is  un- 
der tne  head  evident^  wliich  arises  from  either 
mental  or  sensible  perception ;  the  other  ob- 
scare,  which  arises^  1,  from  divine  revelation, 
2,  from  human  testimony,  and  3,  from  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  besides  faith,  the  author 
gives  us  five  other  grounds  upon  which  we 
might  build  our  cert^iinty.  Seeing  his  object 
and  his  language,  let  us  now  look  to  the  quo- 
tation. 

"Sed  fortasse  Catharinus  respondeat,  non 
exigi  necessario  perfectam  conversionem  et  pie- 
nitentiam,  nisi  extra  sacramentum,  eum  Sacra- 
mento autem  sufficere,  ut  quis  obicem  non 
ponat.  At  neque  potest  quis  certus  ease  cev" 
tiiiidine  Jidn^  se  non  pouere  obicem,  cmn  possit 
ex  ignorantia  crassa  gcrerc  affectum  ad  peoca- 
tum ;  neque  potest  esse  certus  eertitudine  Jidei, 
se  percipcre  verum  sacramentum,  cum  sacra- 
mentum, sine  intentione  ministri  non  conficia- 
tur,  et  intentionem  alterius  nemo  videre  possit.'* 

"  But  perhaps  Catharinus  might  answer,  that 
perfect  conversion  and  penance  are  not  neces- 
sarily required,  except  without  the  sacrament ; 
but  that,  togethex  with  the  sacrament,  it  is  suf- 
ficient if  no  obstacle  be  placed.  But  neither 
can  any  one  be  certain  teith  the  certainty  of 
faithy  that  he  does  not  put  an  obstacle,  for  Ijy 
reason  of  his  gross  ignorance,  he  might  bear  an 
affection  to  sin ;  neither  can  he  be  certain,  mth 
the  certainty  of  faithy  that  he  receives  a  true 
sacrament,  since  the  sacrament  might  not  be 
without  the  intention  of  the  minister,  and  no 
one  can  see  the  intention  of  another." 

I  have  here  given  the  passage  at  length : 
the  object  of  ^Bellarmine  was  to  prove  as  I 
before  stated,  that  no  man  can  without  spe- 
cial revelation,  which  would,  as  being  the 
word  of  God,  give  him  a  ground  for  faithy 
know  with  the  certainty  of  faith  that  he  was 
righteous.  We  know  by  faith  what  things 
are  reanired  for  the  existence  of  a  aaem- 
ment;  but  it  is  not  byfaiihj  but  by  other  mo- 
tives of  credibility,  that  we  assured  of  the 
existence  of  those  requisites.  Intention  is 
one  of  those  requisites,  we  do  not  know  of 
its  existence  by  faith,  but  we  can  have  that 
certainty  by  circumstances,  which  is  aocorcU 
ing  to  Bellarmine  a  good  ground  of  certain- 
ty, bnt  not  of  the  certainty  qffaiih ;  because 
not  founded  upon  revelation.  In  denying 
,  then  that  we  have  the  certainty  of  &ith,  he 
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is  far  from  asaerting  that  we  have  no  certain- 
ty ;  yet  this  is  what  you  have  assumed,  p. 
13 — ^you  draw  an  universal  conclusion  from 
particular  premises. 

'This  uncertainty,  the  inevitable  oonsequence 
of  your  doctrine,  is  admitted  by  Bome  of  your 
most  celebrated  divines.*  "No  priest  that 
oelebrateth  can  know  evidentlv  whether  he 
be  a  priest,  because  he  cannot  know  evident- 
ly whether  he  be  baptized  or  lawfully  ordain- 
ed." And  Cardkal  6ellarminef  tells  us  why : 
"  No  man,"  says  he,  "  can  be  certain,  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  fiuth,  that  he  receives  a  true  sacra- 
ment ;  because  it  depends  upon  the  intention 
of  the  minister,  and  none  can  see  another  man's 
intention." 

You  then  must  feel  that  you  have  given 
to  Bellarmine  a  meaning  which  he  has  never 
intended.  The  Cardinal  does  not  say,  that 
the  sacrament  **  depends  upon  the  intention 
of  the  minister.*'  When  he  uses  the  words 
*  intentionem  allerius  nemo  videre  possit.*'  **  No 
one  can  see  the  intention  of  another,"  I  ap- 
prehend  you  do  not  give  to  the  word  tidere 
**  see,**  the  meaning  which  the  Cardinal  did. 
*  In  the  sixth  paragraph  of  his  chap,  ii,  he  ex- 
plains himself  thus,  "  Certitude  eviders  est 
earum  rerum  quae  aliquo  modo  videjitur." 
**  Certainty  evident  is  of  those  things^  which 
are  in  some  manner  seen.*'  In  this  class  he 
places:  first,  principles,-— next  tlie  evident 
consequences  of  first  principles ;  lastly,  that 
which  is  under  the  cognizance  of  well  regu- 
lated senses.  ^  Certitude  obscura  est  earum 
rerum  quae  sola  fide,  vel  opinione  nituntur,** 
"  Certainty  obscure,  is  of  those  things  which 
rest  only  on  faith  or  on  ojnnionJ*  In  tnis  class 
he  places:  knowledge  derived  first  from  the 
testimony  of  God ;  next  from  human  testis 
mony ;  then,  from  circumstances.  This  ex- 
planation is  the  key  which  he  gives  to  the 
meaning  of  his  words  throughout  the  book ; 
evidens  and  videre,  "  evident  and  **  see,*'  then 
regard  only  the  first  class  but  not  the  second. 
\^^  cannot  see  the  intention  of  another  per- 
son, for  it  is  not  a  first  principle,  nor  a  con^ 
sequence  of  that  principle,  nor  does  it  come 
in  its  own  immediate  form,  under  the  cogni- 
zance  of  our  senses.  Neither  can  we  know 
it  generally  from  the  testimony  of  God,  bat 
from  the  testimony  of  men,  ana  from  circum- 
stances. Hence  though  a  person  canqot  see 
the  intention  of  another,  he  might  know  its 
existence  with  certainty;    though    neither 


*  NuUiis  celebrans,  potest  evidenter  scire,  se 
esse  sacerdotem,  quia  non  potest  evidenter  scire 
se  fore  baptisatum,  aut  legitime  ordinatum. — 
Gab.  Biel,  in  EpU,  Oan,  Mitaof, 

*  Sacramentum  non  oonficiatur  sine  inten- 
tione  ministri,  et  intentionem  alterius  nemo  vi- 
dere poesii. — Bel,  Lib,  Just.  cap.  8. 


with  the  certainty  of  faith,  nor  with' the  cer- 
tainty of  evidence.  Thus,  Sir,  neither  Bel- 
larmine or  Biel  would  admit  our  assumption^ 
*^  That  we  are  uncertain  of  the  existence  of 
oar  sacraments.**  Because  we  have  two 
grounds  either  of  which  will  assure  as  of 
Sieir  existence,  though  the  special  fact  in 
each  particular  case  is  not  an  article  of  faith. 
Every  reasonaUe  man  is  perfectly  certain  of 
the  truth  of  hundreds  of  ucts,  whkh  though 
neither  first  principles,  nor  their  evident  con- 
sequences, nor  having  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  his  senses,  nor  yet  having  been 
revealed  by  God,  yet  are  sustained  w  mo- 
tives of  credibility  which  produce  innllible 
certainty. 

When  you  add  this,  Sir,  to  the  foar  egre- 
gious blunders  which  you  made  in  your  de- 
scription of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Inten- 
tion, as  described  in  my  second  letter,  pro- 
bably I  may  leave  to  yourself  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  your  compilation. 

I  stated  in  that  letter  that  I  accepted  the 
English  word  purpose  as  expressing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Latin  {echnical  word  Intentio,  or 
that  which  in  our  language  is  more  equivo- 
cal. Intention,  In  your  p.  12,  ^ou  state  that 
a  canon  is  found  upon  the  subject  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Florence;  your 
words  are,  **  This  canon  is  found  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence  and  that  of  Trent," — ^the  c*. 
non  of  which  you  make  this  statement,  you 
describe  thus  p.  11,  "According  to  a  certain 
canon  you  are  bound  to  believe  that '  the 
efficacy  of  every  sacrament  depends  upon  the 
Intention  of  the  officiating  minister;*  so  that  if 
he  should  fail  of  having  this  necessary  inten- 
tion, the  apparent  sacrament  is  null  and  void.*' 
Now,  Sir,  perhaps  you  will  think  it,  to  use 
your  own  polite  language  "knaverv,"  "a  pi- 
ous fraud,'*  **  a  shaTiieful  denial,**  when  I  in- 
form you  that  the  (.-oiincil  of  Florence  made 
no  such  canon,  no:-  id  any  canon  of  our  church 
couched  in  such  phrases,  though  you  were  so 
accurate  as  to  place  them  between  inverted 
commas.  The  Council  of  Trent  indeed  made 
a  canon  upon  the  subject  which  you  quote 
accurately  in  a  note  to  your  p.  12,  but  the 
Council  of  Florence  did  not.  However,  Sir, 
Pope  Eugenius  IV,  who  remained  at  Flo> 
rence  after  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  Cardinals  and  Bish- 
ops of  the  Latin  Church  continued  the  ses- 
sions  in  1439,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
into  communion  some  of  the  Armem'an  Eu- 
tychians,  and  upon  their  reconciliation,  the 
Pope  in  his  decree  of  instruction  did,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  sacraments  mention  the  necessity 
of  the  intention  of  the  minister,  besides  the 
matter  and  form,  to  constitute  a  sacrament 
I  state  this,  not  charging  you  with  being 
guflty  of  misrepresentation  in  this  place,  bat 
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merely  to  show  yon  that  besides  **  a  certain 
faculty  called  memory,*'  a  certain  quality 
called  information  is  necessary  for  a  person 
who  undertakes  to  write  upon  these  suoj^cts. 
Your  appendix  even  would  have  taught  you 
this.  But,  perhaps,  you  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  decree  and  a  canon. 

**  Q.  What  are  we  to  believe  as  to  the  matter 
and  form  of  the  sacraments,  and  how  they  are 
to  be  conceived  t 

"  A.  Eugenius  IV,  in  his  decree,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  which  was  held  in  the  year 
1489,  declares  that  every  sacrament  requires 
matter,  form,  and  intention  of  doing  what  the 
church  does/' 

I  DOW  come  to  the  **  simple  explanation** 
of  our  doctrine  whichyou  have  so  completely 
enveloped  in  your  efifort  to  show  it  sustain- 
ing your  conclusions. 

The  whole  doctrine  nmy  be  thus  express- 
ed, **  It  is  required  that  in  the  creation  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraihents,  the  minister 
shall  use  the  elements  and  the  words.  In  a 
reasonable  manner,  for  a  Christian  purpose.*' 

I  shall  take  one  sacrament  as  an  exempli- 
fication— Baptism.  Pope  Eugenius  states 
that  three  things  are  necessary,  the  matter, 
(water)  the  form,  (the  words)  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  minister;  (the  purpo8e).^I 
shall  now  give  a  few  instances  where  the 
matter  and  form  would  be  applied  to  the 
proper  subject,  and  yet  no  sacrament  be  con- 
ferred, because  of  the  want  of  intention  or 
purpose. 

1.  A  priest  desires  to  show  the  sponsors 
how  they  ought  to  attend,  and  tells  them 
that  he  will  rchearse  the  ceremony,  but  not 
baptize  the  child  at  present;  he  then  uses 
the  water  and  repeats  the  words,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  the  sacrament. 

2.  One  minister  is  desirous  of  teaching 
another  how  to  confer  the  sacrament ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  the  sacrament,  \\e  seriously  and 
deliberately  goes  through  the  whole  rite, 
using  the  elements  and  £e  words. 

3.  A  person  undertakes  to  mimic  the  cere- 
mony, and  uses  the  water  and  the  words 
to  amuse  those  present,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  baptizing. 

4.  At  a  theatre,  a  baptism  is  to  be  repre- 
sented ;  the  matter  and  the  form  are  used, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  the 
Church  does,  that  is  conforming  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Christ,  but  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
presentation. 

5.  A  person  intends  to  administer  the 
sacrament,  and  actually  commences,  but  is 
requested  to  defer  it  for  a  few  hours,  con- 
sents, but  stil),  for  the  purpose  of  inatructing 


the  sponsors  or  others,  goes  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ceremony. 

6.  A  person  during  his  dream,  or  a  som- 
nambulist, uses  the  matter  and  form  upon  an 
anbaptized  subject  which  is  near  him. 

7.  A  person  stupidly  drunk,  or 

8.  A  person  who  is  an  idiot  or  crazy. 

9.  An  ignorant  person  might  use  the  mat- 
ter and  form  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  bodily  health  of  a  child,  without  even 
knowing  that  it  was  ever  a  church  ceremony. 

In  these  and  a  variety  of  other  cases  there 
is  the  matter  and  the  form,  but  there  is  not 
the  intention ;  the  sacrametit  is  not  confer- 
red, hence  it  has  always  been  held  in  the 
church  that  the  existence  of  matter  and  the 
intention  of  doing  what  the  church  does,  is 
necessary.  And  yon.  Sir,  had  under  your 
eye,  in  your  appendix,  the  very  woros  of 
Homihold,  to  show  what  our  meaning  was. 

"  Q.  In  what  cases  is  there  a  defect  of  a  suf- 
ficent  intention. 

**  A.  If  a  minister  performs  the  work  in  a  lu- 
dicrous manner.  If  he  is  asleep,  drunk,  or  mad; 
he  has  either  no  intention,  or  only  an  habitual 
one."  4 

All  that  we  require  is  that  it  shall  be  a 
reasonable  act  done  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gion, that  is  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what 
the  Church  does.  This  also  you  saw  in  your 
appendix  from  Hornihold. 

"  Q.  What  intention  is  required  in  the  min- 
ister ? 

"  A.  In  the  first  place,  intention,  in  general,  is 
a  volition,  or  act  of  determining  of  a  thinff  bj 
the  means ;  it  is  requisite  to  every  rationid  ac- 
tion, ^d  much  more  to  every  religious  action." 

You  gave  the  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  p.  12,  pretty  correctly.  You  only 
omitted  the  words  at  least  '*  If  any  man 
shall  say  that  when  the  ministers  make  and 
confer  sacraments  the  intention,  at  least,  of 
doing  what  the  Church  does,  is  not  required : 
let  him  be  anathema."  I  cannot  conjecture 
what  your  object  in  omitting  those  words  at 
least  could  have  been,  except  to  destroy  the 
distinction  which  we  admit  between  two  per- 
sons who  both  validly  confer  sacraments : 
viz.  the  minister  who  knew  and  believed  and 
gave  actual  and  willing  attention  with  a  de- 
sire to  procure  grace  tor  the  recipient ;  and 
the  careless  infidel  who  looked  upon  the 
ceremony  to  be  idle  and  vain,  but  who  never- 
theless went  through  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
religion,  or  of  doing  what  the  Church  does. 
Our  doctrine  is  that  each  of  those  persons 
confers  the  sacrament,  but  the  Church  ez« 
horts  her  clergy  and  others  to  have  the  first 
and  better  disposition.  There  are  several 
intermediate  dispositions  of  mind  between 
those  two ;  it  is  useless  to  describe  thenit 
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these  are  the  two  extremes,  and  in  each  of 
those  as  well  as  in  all  the  intennediate  cases, 
there  exists  a  sufficient  intention  for  sccur- 

2tbe^  validity  of  the  sacrament,  because  in 
those  cases  the  minister  acts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  what  the  Church  does,  that  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  a  Christian 
rite.  All  our  authors  agree,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  minister  himself  to  believe 
the  rite  holy  or  efficacious,  or  even  useful : 
but  that  it  is  sufficient,  if  he  should  do  the 
act  for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  rite 
which  Christians  consider  holy. 

I  shall  now  suppose  a  man  who  has  even 
a. malicious  disposition,  called  upon  by  a  pa- 
rent to  baptize  his  child.  The  parent  believ- 
ing the  rite  to  be  of  divine  institution  and 
destined  to  remove  original  sin,  beseeches 
this  person  to  administer  that  baptism  which 
Christ  instituted :  he  is  answered  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  applies,  that  the  whole  is 
an  idle  and  useless  ceremony,  and  the  person 
strives  to  disnade  the  parent  from  its  per- 
formance; the  parent  answers;  that  he  is 
otherwise  convinced,  and  entreats  this  person 
,  to  perform  it.  Thus  urged,  the  infidel  com- 
plies, uses  the  water  and  pronounces  the  words 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  parent 
Is  it  not  manifest,  that  whatever  his  own  pri- 
vate malice  might  be,  his  act  w^is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  parent's  request,  and  that  the 
purpose  was  to  perform  the  Christian  rite  1 
*-I  may  be  told  that  in  his  soul  be  wished  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  rite.  My  answer 
is,  that  his  act  was  for  a  purpose  which  was 
determined  by  the  circumstances,  and  he  had 
no  control  over  those ;  he  might  have  desir- 
ed to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  Saviour's  in- 
stitutions, but  the  providence  of  God  saved 
them  from  the  power  of  his  malice.  The 
mercy  of  heaven  is  not  made  subject  to  his 
indiscretion,  bnt  is  administered  according  to 
the  institutions  of  the  Saviour ;  of  those  he 
is  a  minister  but  not  a  despot.  He  may  re- 
fiise  to  act,  but  if  he  acts  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  act  for 
that  purpose;  to  suppose  otherwise  would 
be  to  suppose  a  contradiction.  The  matter 
and  the  form  of  the  sacraments  might  be  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes;  but  when  used  for 
the  purpose  instituted  by  Christy  then  and 
only  then,  they  form  a  sacrament  This  is 
the  language  of  our  Church,  and.  Sir,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  language  of  common  sense.  In 
this  view,  though  we  have  not  tiie  certainty 
of  Faith,  or  that  which  arises  from  divine  re- 
velation, for  the  existence  of  a  sacrament  in 
each  special  case,  nor  the  certainty  of  evi- 
dence in  the  scholastic  meaning  of  the  word 
as  before  laid  down,  we  can  have  what  is 
osoally  called  evidence,  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  wordsy  for  we  can  have  that  certainty 


which  arises  fitun  human  testtmooy  and  from 
circumstances. 

You  will  then  perceive.  Sir,  that  it  was 
from  the  want  of  Knowing  our  doctrine  of 
Intention,  you  charged  upon  us  that  state  of 
uncertainty,  in  the  consequences  of  which  you 
triumph. — ^pp.  14,  16. 

"  Such  then  being  your  state  of  uncertainty 
and  misery  with  respect  to  your  sacraments, 
how  can  you  possess  peace  ox  mind  for  a  mo- 
ment ?  And  how  can  we  look  upon  a  Church 
as  infallible,  and  a  sure  guide  to  neaven,  which 
involves  all  her  children  in  such  miserable  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  can  never  know  ^diether 
they  be  ChristiaiuB,  or  whether  the  derey  be  true 
priests,  or  Christians  at  all  I  How  deplorable 
and  miserable  must  your  condition  be,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true  1  And  how  poormust  be  your 
chance  for  salvation  I  What  an  awful  amount 
of  sin  and  damage  may  one  of  your  lay  prietU 
be  the  cause  of  to  thousands,  who  may  attend 
upon  him  continually !  All  his  conseerationa 
so  many  nullities,  causing  the  continual  practice 
of  idolatry  by  himself,  and  the  unfortunate  crea- 
tures who  attend  upon  him ;  all  his  absolutions 
so  many  deceptions,  leaving  the  people  still  in 
their  sins.  And  how  mudi  damage  may  be 
done  even  by  a  true  priest,  through  the  want  of 
due  Intention  in  his  ministrations,  none  of  you 
can  know.  Through  the  fatal  and  frequent  oc> 
currence  of  this  wofiil  defect,  numy  of  his  appa- 
rent marriAgen  may  be  mere  ntUlities — states  of 
licensed  concubinage ;  many  of  his  am)arent  bap- 
turns  may  be  mere  niJlities,  leavmg  the  poor 
children  in  a  state  of  something  below  the  level 
of  heathenism,  out  of  which  they  can  never  rise. 
And  these  children,  by  getting  into  the  priest- 
hood in  their  turn,  may  be  tlie  ministers  of 
damnation  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  attend  upon 
them.  And  suppose  some  of  these  blank  priests 
should  get  into  oishoprics,  how  much  more  sin 
and  destruction  might  be  cauf^ed  by  then^!  No 
mind  can  conceive  half  the  amount ;  for  thej 
might  send  out  a  number  of  sacrilegioos  pre- 
tenders, to  deceive  the  multitude,  who  would 
be  lost  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  by  wcn^ 
shipping  false  hosts  and  receiving  false  absolu* 
tions,  from  their  pretending  priests,  who  would 
fall  and  perish  with  their  people,  all  throu^ 
the  occurrence  of  this  fatal  defect,  in  some  care- 
less or  dishonest  bishop,  priest,  doctor,  old  wo- 
man, or  some  other  person,  in  the  long  lapse  of 
eighteen  hundred  years.  Thus  the  devastation 
once  commenced  oy  one  blank  6i«Aop,  might 
proceed  with  the  celerity  of  geometrical  pro- 
gression, and  in  a  few  generations  mi^t  on- 
priest  a  ^ole  nation.  Thus  your  church  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  infallibility,  has  plunged  joa 
all  in  an  awful  abyss  of  uncertainty  and  miaeiT, 
and  so  your  infaUibility  has  undennined  iteel^ 
and  ruined  its  advocates.  Live  as  you  will,  yon 
can  never  know  whether  you  be  Christiana  or 
not,  or  whether  yourpracticea  be  lawfol,  or 
wicked  and  ruinous.  How  melancholy  and  dis- 
tressii^  must  the  ooosideration  of  these  doleful 
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and  feaHul  truUis  be  to  every  thoughtful,  feel- 
ing heart ! 

**  But  your  priests  and  people,  notwithstand- 
ing this  awful  uncertainty  and  danger,  seem  to 
he  quite  easy  in  their  minds,  and  tidk  as  confi- 
dently about  their  absolutions,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, oblations,  ordinations  and  consecrations, 
as  if  the  above  canon  had  never  existed  How 
diall  we  account  for  this  stupid  inconsistency ! 
Only  by  the  Inct,  that  you  do  not  Hncerely  be- 
lieve this  doctrine^  and  attentively  consider  its 
import  and  ruinous  consequences. 

1^,  you  have  here  some  semblance  of  cor- 
rect reasoning,  for  we  do  not  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  which  yoo  described  as 
ours. 

I  am  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S,  C,  SepL  20th,  1830. 

LETTER  IV. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  WaddeH 

Sir,— I  shall  now  examine  how  far  yon 
were  accurate  or  correct  in  your  extracts  from 
the  rubrics  of  our  Missal,  and  your  comments 
upon  theuL  I  have  published  the  passage  in 
my  first  letter,  extracted  from  pp.  47  aud  48 
of  your  production.  I  shall,  however,  again 
lay  it  before  my  readers: 

**  Your  Church  surely  could  not  have  formed 
this  canon  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  a  malicious  intention  to  spoil  the  sa- 
crament ;  for  she  would,  by  telling  a  malicious 
priest  that  the  efficacy  of  tJie  sacraments  de- 
pends upon  this  intention,  inform  him  of  the  evil 
ne  had  }x)wer  to  do,  and  would  thus  put  him  upon 
destroying,  by  wholesale  or  retail,  the  people 
who  had  offended  him,  if  he  only  had  malice 
enough.  We  see,  then,  by  the  language,  and 
manifest  design  of  the  canon,  that  your  Church 
insists  upon  the  actual  intention  of  her  priests, 
in  order  to  the  validity  of  her  sacraments  But 
let  us  consult  the  Rubric  of  your  Missal  upon 
this  point,  which  is  intended  as  a  golden  key  to 
let  every  priest  into 'the  meaning  of  this  canon, 
that  he  may  see  what  this  intention  is,  and 
how  he  may  fiul  of  hfiving  it 

'*  And  first,  we  mAV  see  that  the  want  of  this 
intention,  by  being  placed  in  the  class  of  defects 
occurring  in  the  mass,  must  be  the  want  of 
the  actual  intention :  for  a  positive,  malicious 
intention  is  not  a  defect  but  a  property,  sign- 
ing indeed  the  want  of  an  actual  good  inten- 
tion, which  may  or  may  not  occur  without  this 
malicious  desiga  But  the  Rubric  furnishes 
plainer  language  than  this  upon  the  subject ;  so 
plain,  that  any  novice,  I  thmk,  can  understand 
it  very  clearly,  whether  Dr.  Bowen  does  or  not. 
Thus  speaks  that  form  of  sound  words :  '  If 
ai^  one  intend  not  to  consecrate,  but  to  cheat 
or  banter;  also  if  any  wafers  remain  forgotten 
on  the  altar,  or  if  any  part  of  the  wine  or  any 
wafer  lie  hidden,  when  ne  did  not  intend  conse- 
crating but  what  he  saw ;  also  if  he  shall  have 
before  him  eleven  wafers,  and  intended  to  con- 
secrate but  ten  only,  not  determining  what  ten 


he  meant ;  in  all  these  cases  the  consecration 
fails,  because  intention  is  required.' 

'*  In  the  case  of  the  wafers  remaining  forgotten 
on  the  altar,  it  appears  evidently  the  actual  in- 
tention is  required.  For  as  these  wafers  get 
mingled  with  others  which  the  priest  lays  upon 
the  altar  for  consecration,  without  being  noticed 
by  him,  he  has  not  his  thoughts  exercised  about 
them  when  he  proceeds  to  consecrate,  and  so 
they  miss  of  bein^  consecrated  through  the 
want  of  his  actual  mtention,  which  was  exerted 
only  to  consecrate  the  wafers  he  had  noticed. 
The  other  case  of  the  eleven  wafers  is  exactly 
parallel,  and,  if  possible,  more  conclusive  in  &- 
vor  of  my  opinion ;  for  if  he  should  by  misreckon- 
ing,  or  any  other  way,  think  he  had  but  ten 
wafers  on  the  altar  when  there  were  eleven, 
his  thoughts  would  be  exercised  only  about  ten, 
without  determining  what  ten  he  meant,  and  so 
they  would  all  fail  of  being  consecrated  through 
the  want  of  his  actual  intention,  which  was  ex- 
erted upon  none  of  them :  not  because  he  had 
a  wanton,  wioked  design  to  spoil  the  work,  but 
because  he  did  not  think  particularly  of  the 
wafers  he  virtually  meant  to  consecrate.  Should 
any  thing  therefore  attract  his  attention  from 
his  work,  he  would  fail  of  having  the  necessary 
actual  intention.     ^ 

"  Thus  Dr,  Bowen,  or  any  other  man,  whatever 
station  lie  occupies,  whetlier  a  bishopric  or  a 
bam,  may  easily  see  your  theologiad  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  that  it  is  the  actual  intention 
that  is  required  by  the  canon. 

"The  other  case  of  a  defect,  in  which  your 
Church  supposes  the  priest  may  intend  not  to 
consecrate  out  to  cheat  or  banter,  may  very 
readily  occur  without  a  wanton,  wicked  inteur 
tion.  Suppose  the  priest  should  happen  to  think 
within  himself,  that  Christ's  humanity,  which 
has  now  existed  for  1800  years,  and  his  divinity, 
which,  has  existed  from  everlasting,  cannot  by 
any  power  whatever,  beg^i  now  to  exist,  and 
yet  go  on  buzzing,  crossing  and  mumming, 
throi^  the  whole  form  of  the  mass,  pretending 
to  consecrate ;  he  then  cheats ;  for  he  cannot 
intend  to  do  what  he  knows  or  believes  cannot 
be  done." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  passage,  you  in- 
form us  that  it  was  not  a  malicious  intention 
to  spoil  the  sacrament  the  canon  which  required 
intention  regarded.  To  sustain  this  position 
you  assert  tiiat  a  positive  maliciaus  tnieniion 
is  not  a  defect,  but  a  property,  and  as  the  ru- 
bric of  the  Missal  treats  only  of  defects,  it 
could  not  mean  malicious  intention,  for  that 
would  not  be  properly  considered  a  defect 
Now,  Sir,  your  translation  of  the  words  of 
the  Missal  will,  I  apprehend,  be  sufficient  to 
correct  your  mistake:  the  words  of  the  Mis- 
sal are,  **  si  quia  non  intendit  sonficere,  sed 
delufiorie  aliquid  agere."  *^I/a  person  do  not 
intend  to  make,  (a  sacrament,)  hut  to  do  some- 
thing  in  a  delusive  way^  or  as  you  translate  it, 
^  If  any  one  intend  not  to  consecrate,  but  to 
cheat  or  banter."    In  all  these  expresnona 
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we  have  the  defect  of  a  proper  intention,  viz. 
**  If  a  person  do  not  intend  to  consecrate,  i.  e. 
not  purpose  to  do  what  Christ  instituted  and 
the  Church  does;  but  we  tiave  also  the  posi- 
tive purpose  of  cheating  or  bantering,  which 
on  such  an  occasion  must  be  positively  ma- 
licious.' Thus,  Sir,  where  a  man,  instead  of 
doing  an  act  of  religion,  intends  to  cheat  or 
banter,  he  has  a  malicious  intention.  It  was 
on  your  part  a  mistake  to  say  that  he  had  not 

In  the  case  of  wafers  forgotten  upon  the 
altar,  you  tell  us,  **  for  as  these  wafers  get 
mingled  with  others  which  the  priest  lays 
upon  the  altar  for  consecration,  without  be- 
ing noticed  by  him,  he  has  not  his  thoughts 
exercised  about  them,  when  he  proceeds  to 
consecrate,  so  they  miss  of  being  consecrated 
through  the  want  of  his  actual  intention,  which 
was  exerted  to  consecrate  only  the  wafers  he 
had  noticed.** 

You  again  assert  here,  as  if  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Missal,  that  it  is  because  of 
the  want  of  actual  intention  the  conseora^ 
tion  failed.  This,  Sir,  is  another  mistake;  I 
shall  help  your  ^  faculty  called  memory,'*  by 
quoting  from  the  very  head  of  the  rubric  which 
you  garble : 

4.  "  Si  iotentio  non  »it  actualit  in  ipsa  conse- 
cratione  propter  evagationem  mentis,  sed  vir- 
tualis,  cum  accedens  ad  altare  intendat  facere 
quod  facit  Ecclesia,  eonficitur  sacramentuin^  etsi 
curare  debet  sacerdos,  ut  etiam  actualem  in- 
tentionem  adhibeat" 

4.  "  If  the  intention  br  not  agtual,  at  the 
very  consecration^  because  of  some  wandering 
of  the  mindy  but  virtual,  wlien  the  person  going 
to  the  altar  intends  to  do  what  the  Church  does, 
THE  sAcaAMENT  IS  FEODUCEO,  i/ct  Oicpriest  should 
earefidlg  endeavor  to  bring  with  him  an  actual 
intention^* 

You  are  very  unfortunate,  Sir,  in  conceiv- 
ing wrong  notions  of  our  doctrine,  and  making 
very  unwarrantable  conclusions,  because  of 
your  mistakes.  You  speak  of  *•  one  forgotten 
particle  which  is  minrded  with  those  placed 
for  consecration,**  and  seen  amongst  them, 
which  of  course  every  priest  intends  to  con- 
secrate according  to  the  direction  of  the  Mis- 
sal which  you  are  so  careful  as  not  to  notice. 
'^Quilibet  sacerdos  talem  semper  intentionem 
habere  deberet,  scilicet  consecrandi  eas  omnes^ 
quas  ante  se  ad  consecrandum  positns  habet.'* 
'*  Every  priest  ought  always  have  such  intention, 
viz.  that  of  consecrating  all  those  which  he  has 
placed  before  him  for  consecration.^  The  di- 
rection follows  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage which  I  shall  presently  copy  respecting 
eleven  hosts,  where  he  imagined  there  were 
only  ten.  The  case  which  you  imagine  of  a 
forgotten  wafer  mingling  with  the  others,  is 
not  in  the  Missal. 

The  case  there  described  is  that  of  parti- 


cles which  are  not  so  mingled,  and  which  do 
not  at  any  time  become  mingled  with  tiioae 
placed  separately  for  consecration;  but  which 
m  the  preparation  of  the  altar  might  have 
been  laid  aside  upon  some  part  of  it,  differ- 
ent from  that  where  those  for  consecration 
are  placed;  and  which  it  was  intended  to  re- 
move, but  which,  through  forgetfulness,  had 
not  been  taken  away.  It^  previous  to  the  con- 
secration, they  didget  mingled  with  the  others 
which  the  priest  Imd  for  consecration,  they 
would  be  consecrated,  for  they  would  be  seen 
with  others,  and  his  purpose  was  to  conse- 
crate all  which  he  saw  in  that  place,  bat  if 
they  were  forgotten  on  a  remote  part  of  the 
altar,  they  would  not  be  consecrated,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  those  lying  hidden 
would  £eu1  of  being  consecrated. 

They  who  are  in  the  habit  of  officiating  at 
the  altar,  could  inform  you  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  cases  in  which  a  host  might  be 
bidden.  I  shall  give  once  instance,  which 
shall  be  sufficient.  The  particles  to  be  con- 
secrated are  laid  upon  a  small  cloth  called  a 
corporal,  because  the  corpus  or  body  rests 
upon  it ;  in  preparing  the  altar,  and  placing 
tills  cloth,  some  particles  might  lie  hidden  un- 
der it,  and  not  be  noticed  by  the  clergyman, 
having  fallen  there  without  being  olraerved, 
and  as  not  being  known  cotdd  not  be  forgotten. 
The  plain  purpose  of  the  priest  is  to  conse- 
crate all  that  he  placed  upon  the  corporal,  to 
this  his  ministry  is  directed,  he  has  no  farther 
object.  He  has  performed  this  duty,  he  has 
given  communion,  he  has  removed  the  re- 
maining particles  from  upon  the  corporal,  if 
any  be  there :  he  now  proceeds  to  fold  the 
corporal  itself  and  finds  that  some  uncons<> 
crated  particles  lay  under  it,  others  lay  at  a 
distance  from  it,  forgotten  and  overlooked; 
he  never  proposed  to  consecrate  any  of  them, 
he  knew  noUiing  of  them.  The  Missal  says 
thoy  are  not  consecrated :  it  is  only  the  lan- 
guage of  common  sense ;  for  when  a  religions 
act  is  to  be  performed,  it  must,  like  all  other 
acta,  be  done  in  a  reasonable  manner ;  when 
any  thing  is  to  be  consecrated,  it  must  be  de- 
signated, and  the  effect  of  the  consecrating 
process  does  not  go  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  designation.  Suppose  a  clergyman  is 
asked  to  oaptize  two  children :  they  are  pre- 
sented him,  pointed  out,  designated  and 
named;  he  proceeds  to  the  baptism,  and 
without  any  intimation  to  him,  altogether 
without  his  knowledge,  a  third  child  is  placed 
so  as  that  the  water  shall  flow  apon  it  from 
the  body  of  one  of  those  whom  he  intends  to 
baptize,  the  water  flows  whilst  he  uses  the 
words,  without  any  reference  to  this  child,  of 
whose  presence  he  is  perfectly  unconscious. 
I  hope,  Sir,  you  would  not  say,  that  religion  re^ 
quires  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assert  [tlut]  this 
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third  child  was  validly  baptized.  Snroose 
this  child,  so  snrreptitiouslv  introduced,  dies 
immediately ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  administer 
a  sacrament^  had  the  clergyman  known  of 
the  existence  of  the  concealed  child,  he  would 
have  baptized  it ;  it  was  the  child  of  a  dear 
friend — one  of  those  baptized  was  the  child 
of  an  enemy,  to  whom  he  bears  a  deadly  ma- 
lice, whose  child  he  would  keep  from  heaven 
if  he  could  Now,  Sir,  we  would  say  that 
his  affection  cannot  supply  to  the  dead  child 
what  it  has  not  receiveo,  nor  can  his  malice 
prevent  in  the  living  child  the  effects  of  that 
ministry  of  divine  institution  in  which  he  has 
officiated. 

I  trust,  Sir,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  only 
the  language  of  common  sense  which  the 
Missal  uses,  when  it  states  that  a  clergyman 
does  not  consecrate  particles  Which  he  eitlier 
removed  from  those  selected  for  use,  but  for- 
got to  remove  from  the  altar,  nor  particles  of 
whose  existence  he  knew  nothing,  oecause  of 
their  being  hidden  under  the  cTothj  or  the 
book,  or  in  any  other  way. 

But  let  UH  see  Mr.  Waddell's  objecL  It  is  to 
infer  [that]  because  these  are  not  consecrated, 
therefore  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  par- 
ticles upon  the  corporal  are  consecrated,  be- 
cause as  the  clergyman  did  not  intend  to  con- 
secrate  the  forgotten  and  hidden,  it  is  also 
possible  that  he  did  not  intend  to  consecrate 
those  which  he  saw,  and  to  which  he  referred 
his  acts.  We  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
children,  the  certainty  arising  from  all  the 
circumstances,  of  the  intention  to  act,  and  of 
the  actual  agency  in  the  one  case,  whilst  we 
have  upon  the  sam^  grounds,  the  certainty 
that  he  hiid  no  purpose  of  acting  and  no  ra- 
tional agency  in  the  other.  And  yet.  Sir, 
you  would  expect  with  this  evidence  of  a 
difference  between  the  two  coses,  that  we 
should  not  draw  any  distinction  between  them ! 

I  now  come  to  the  last  case  which  you  take 
from  our  Missal, "  if  he  have  before  him  eleven 
wafers,  and  intended  to  consecrate  but  ten 
only,  not  determining  what  ten  he  meant, 
consecration  fails,  because  intention  is  requir- 
ed." You  state,  "  if  he  should  by  misreck- 
oning  or  any  other  way  think  he  had  but  ten 
wafers  on  the  altar  when  there  were  eleven," 
&c.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  that  you 
could  have  read  the  Missal  when  you  make 
the  assertion,  that  this  regards  a  case  of  mis- 
take by  misreckoning,  because  the  next  pa- 
ragraph, 2,  which  you  do  not  quote,  takes  up 
the  very  case  of  such  a  mistake,  and  informs 
ns  that  the  consecration  is  valid.  The  case 
is  thus  described: 

"Si  sacerdos  putens  se  tenere  unam  hostiam, 
post  oonsecratioDem  invenerit  duas  fliisse  simul 
jonctas,  in  sumptione  somet  simul  utramque," 
Ac.    "if  the  firiett,  thinking  that  he  held  only 


one  hoet,  should,  after  eon»eer€Uion,  Jind  that 
there  were  two  joined  together,  let  htm  receive 
both  together" ie.         ^ 

Here  we  see  that  the  mistake  regarding  the 
number  would  not  invalidate  the  consecra- 
tion. What,  tfien,  is  the  former  case  ?  It  is 
what  Mr.  Waddell  says  it  is  not.  He  says, 
''they  would  all  fail  of  being  consecrated 
through  the  want  of  his  actual  intention,  which 
was  exerted  upon  none  of  them:  not  because 
he  had  ^  wanton  wksked  design  to  spoil  the 
work,  but  because  he  did  not  think  particu- 
larly of  the  wafers  he  virtually  meant  to  con- 
secrate." Such,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen, 
is  not  the  fiict.  The  case  would  be  exactly 
parallel  to  this.  Eleven  children  are  placed 
for  baptism :  a  person  pours  water  on  all  the 
eleven,  saying,  **I  baptize  ten  of  you,"  &c. 
The  act  is  not  that  of  a  rational  being,  it  is 
not  a  consistent,  but  it  is  a  foolish,  or  a  wan- 
ton, or  a  wicked  one.  Could  Mr.  Waddell 
point  out  any  of  the  children  that  was  bap- 
tized ?  From  the  circumstances,  it  is  plain 
that  the  man's  purpose  was  not  to  baptize  but 
to  banter.  There  is  no  consecration  in  the 
other  case,  as  there  is  no  baptism  in  this  case. 

I  have  to  remark.  Sir,  that  in  the  Appendix 
No.  2,  which  you  give  as  an  extract  from  the 
Rofnan  Missal,  you  have  indeed  given,  not  a 
continuous  extract,  but  a  number  of  pieces 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  Rubrics, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor  the  view  which 
you  take  of  our  doctrine,  but  which  would  no 
longer  support  your  position  if  you  were 
fairly  and  fully  to  give  the  whole  context. 
However,  as  you  proceed  by  "  a  certain  fa- 
culty called  memory,"  you  have  been  rather 
fortunate  in  recollecting  even  so  much. 

Another  ground  upon  which  you  assail  our 
doctrine  of  Intention,  Ih  thus  described  by 
you  in  pp.  13  and  14: 

"  If  a  husband  or  wife  at  Rome,  should  de- 
clare solemnly  that  he  or  she  had  not  the  inten- 
tion to  be  married  when  the  nuptials  were  so- 
lemnized, the  apparent  marriage  is  then  pro- 
nounced a  mere  nufliftf ;  the  parties  are  sepa- 
rated. We  have  tliis  account  from  Bishop 
Burnet ,♦  who,  in  Rome,  obtained  full  and  satis- 
factory information  on  the  subject,  and  was  per- 
haps an  eye-witness  to  the  practice.  He  says, 
also,  that 'such  divorces  are  very  frequent  there. 
Nor  is  the  fact  incredible,  but  highly  reasonable 
and  feasible ;  for  the  practice  is  justifiable  and 
even  necessary,  and  ought  to  pre  vail  in  all  places, 
amongst  Papists,  if  your  doctrine  of  Intention 
be  true.  For,  if  the  validity  of  the  sacrament 
depends  upon  the  Intention  of  the  receiver,  as 
well  as  of  the  Intention  of  the  minister,  there 
can  he  no  sacrament,  and  therefore  no  real  mar* 
riage,  unless  the  priest,  man  and  woman,  all  ex- 
ert their  Intention  to  accomplish  the  work* 

*  See  Burnet  on  the  39  Articles,  Article  25. 
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Aeoording  to  this  doctrine,  we  may  reaaanahij 
ftuppose  that  vast  numbers  of  your  people  are 
living  in  concubinage,  who  are  apparently  mar- 
ried. I  think,  then,  it  would  be  a  fair  question 
to  ask,  why  does  not  this  good  practice  prevail 
amongst  you  in  all  places!  And  why  are  the 
people  not  exhorted  to  consider  and  inquire 
whether  they  have  had,  on  their  part,  the  ne- 
cessary ingredient  in  their  mamage;  that  if 
upon  fair  inquiry,  it  could  be  found  they  had  it 
not  at  the  critical  time,  they  might  be  separat- 
ed and  delivered  out  of  a  wicked  state  of  life, 
that  would  lead  to  everlasting  ruin.  Many  would 
then  no  doubt  join  your  Churchf  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  fraudulent  purposes,  under  the  sanc- 
tion ol  your  new  law,  wliich  ouf  ht  thus,  by  the 
rule  of  consistency,  to  open  a  wide  door  to  per- 
fidy, knavery,  and  other  evils.  Query — Is  this 
practice,  which  they  observe  at  Rome,  and 
which,  according  to  your  doctrine,  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  all  places,  one  of  those  laws  which  nas 
descended  in  your  Church  by  oral  tradition?" 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  a  little  difference  be- 
tween Bishop  Burnet's  statement,  such  as  it 
is,  and  your  assertion :  he  states  fhat  ^  solemn 
stcearing^  is  required,  you  make  him  say  tliat 
**  solemn  declaratvm!'*  is  sufficient.  However, 
even  here  you  and  he  are  both  under  a  mis- 
take. Again  you  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
**  was  perhaps  an  eye  witne^^s  of  the  practice." 
The  Bishop  says  nothing  to  warrant  this  sup- 
position. As  the  Bishop  is  just  as  much  in 
error  as  you  are,  I  might  as  well  give  his 
text  and  yours  at  once  to  my  readers.  Writ- 
ing of  marriage,  h^  has  the  two  following 
paragraphs,  Art.  xxv: 

"  The  matter  assigned  by  the  Roman  doctors 
is  the  inward  conttent,  by  which  both  parties  do 
mutually  give  themselves  to  one  another :  the 
form  they  make  to  be  the  words  or  signs,  by 
which  this  is  expressed.  Now*  it  seems  a 
strange  thing  to  make  the  secret  thoughts  of  men 
the  meUter,  and  their  words  the  form  of  a  Sacra- 
ment ;  all  mutual  compacts  being  as  much  sacra- 
ments as  this,  there  being  no  visible  material 
things  applied  to  the  parties  who  receive  them; 
which  is  necessaiT  to  the  being  of  a  sacrament. 
It  is  also  a  very  absurd  opinion,  which  may  have 
very  fiital  consequences,  and  raise  very  afflict- 
ing scruples,  if  any  should  imagine  that  the  in- 
ward  conserU  is  the  matter  of  this  sacrament ; 
here  is  a  foundation  laid  down  for  voiding  every 

*  "  Upon  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  concerning  the  Sacraments,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  sdhoolmen,  I  have  followed  the 
account  given  b>  Honoratus  Fabri,  in  his  Summa 
Tlieologica,  who  is  dead  within  these  ten  years. 
I  knew  him  at  Rome,  anno  1685.  He  was  a 
true  philosopher,  beyond  the  liberties  allowed 
'  b¥  his  order,  and  studied  to  reduce  their  school 
divinity  to  as  dear  ideas  as  it  was  capable  ofl 
So  that  in  following  him  I  have  given  the  best, 
and  not  the  worst  face  of  their  doctrine.  His 
book  was  printed  at  Lyons,  anno  1669." 


marriage.  The  partiea  may,  and  often  do  many 
against  their  wills;  and  though  they  profess 
an  outward  consent,  they  do  inwardly  repine 
against  what  they  are  doing.  If  after  this  they 
grow  to  like  their  marriage,  scruples  must  arise, 
since  they  know  thev  have  not  the  sacrament : 
because  it  is  a  doctnne  in  that  Church,  that  as 
intention  is  necessary  in  every  sacnuneat,  ao 
here  that  goes  further,  the  intention  being  the 
only  matt&r  of  this  sacrament ;  so  that  without 
it  tnere  is  no  marriage,  and  yet  since  tber  can- 
not be  married  again  to  complete,  or  ratner  to 
make  the  marriage,  such  persons  do  lire  only  in 
astate  of  concubinage. 

**  On  the  other  hsmd,  here  iemfoqndatkm  laid 
down  for  breaking  marriages  as  often  as  the 
parties,  or  either  of  them,  will  solemnly  swear 
that  they  gave  no  inward  consent,  which  is 
often  practised  at  Rome.  All  contracts  are  sa- 
cred tilings;  byt  of  them  all,  marriage  is  the 
mo^t  sacred,  bince  so  much  depends  upon  it 
Hen's  words,  confirmed  by  oaths  and  other  so- 
lemn acts,  must  either  be  binding  according  to 
the  plain  and  acknowledged  sense  of  them,  or 
all  the  security  and  confidence  of  mankind  is 
destroyed.  No  man  can  be  safe  if  this  principle 
is  once  admitted ;  that  a  man  is  not  bound  by 
his  promise  and  oaths,  unless  his  inward  consent 
went  along  with  them :  and  if  such  a  fraudu- 
lent thing  may  be  apphed  to  marriages,  in  which 
so  many  persons  are  concerned,  and  upcm  which 
the  order  of  the  world  does  so  much  depend,  it 
may  be  very  justly  applied  to  all  other  con- 
tracts whatsoever,  so  that  they  may  be  voided 
at  pleasure.  A  man's  words  and  oaths  bind 
him  by  the  eternal  laws  of  fidelity  and  truth ; 
and  it  is  a  just  prejudice  against  any  religion 
whatsoever,  if  'it  ^ould  teach  a  <u>clrine  in 
which,  by  the  secret  reserves  of  not  giving  an 
inward  consent,  the  faith  which  Ls  solemnly 
given  may  be  broken.  Here  sudi  a  door  is 
opened  to  perfidy  and  treachery,  that  the  world 
can  be  no  longer  safe  while  it  is  allowed ;  here- 
by lewd  and  vicious  persons  may  entangle 
others,  and  in  the  meanwhile  order  their  own 
thoughts  so,  that  they  shall  be  all  the  while  free." 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Waddell,  that  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  Bishop 
Burnet  or  yen,  in  comparing  your  produc- 
tiona.  Allow  me,  however,  as  you  are  now 
my  principal  object,  to  get  rid  of  the  Biahop 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for  though  he  had 
been  in  Rome,  he  has  made  some  sad  mis- 
takes. 1.  He  gave  us  a  mere  school  opinion 
for  a  Catholic  doctrine.  3.  He  distorts  the 
opinion  from  its  natural  shape,  giving  as 
only  its  caricature.  3.  He  thus  ai^gnes  against 
a  piumtom  of  his  own  creation.  4.  He  con- 
founds what  the  Church  distingnishes,  viz. 
the  matter  and  the  intention.  5.  lie  mistakes 
the  nature  of  intention  itself  6.  He  asserts 
a  gross  theological  absurdity  in  stating  that 
**  if  there  be  no  marriage  thev  cannot  be  mar- 
ried again.**  7.  From  this  udse  position  he 
draws  a  false  conclusion.    8.  He  states  what 
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is  not  the  &ct,  where  he  asserts  that  a  foun- 
dation is  laid  down  for  breaking  the  marria^ 
where  the  parties  or  either  of  them  solemnly 
swear  that  they  gave  no  inward  consent ;  if 
by  laying  a  foundation  he  means  that  this  is 
considered  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fiict,  as 
his  words  and  context  seem  to  imply.  9. 
All  Ills  conclusions,  of  course,  drawn  from 
this  assumption,  are  unwarranted  imputations 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  might, 
perhaps,  should  mv  leisure  permit,  dedicate  a 
letter  to  his  LordsKip's  misrepresentations  in 
the  above  extract. 

Mr.  Waddell,  then,  has  built  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Bishop  Burnet  the  assertion,  1. 
"  That  if  a  husband  or  wife  at  Rome  declare 
solemnly  that  he  or  she  had  not  the  intention 
of  being  married  when  the  nuptials  were  so- 
lemnized, the  apparent  marriage  is  then  pro- 
nounced a  nullity;  the  parties  are  separated.'* 
Yet  Bishop  Burnet  makes  no  such  assertion, 
and  if  he  did,  he  would  have  asserted  an  un- 
truth.    The  principle  of  the  Church  is,  that 
when  there  is  no  circumstance  at  the  time  to 
create  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  consent  be- 
ing freely  given,  no  examination  shall  be  sub- 
sequently permitted,  and  under  any  circmn- 
stances,  the  oath  of  either  party  is  the  most 
suspicious  testimony  that  could  be  adduced: 
because  there  is  the  prior  and  the  more  so- 
lemn evklence  of  the  party  itself  given  to  the 
contrary  assertion  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage. 2.  Mr.  Waddell  asserts  that  the  BisHop 
obtained  in  Rome  full  and  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  was  perhaps  an 
eye-w^itness  to  the  practice.    The  Bishop 
does  not  appear  to  say  any  such  thing,  but 
merely  states  in  a  note  that  he  took  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  sacraments  from  the 
work  of  a  well  informed  divine  with  whom 
he  conversed  in  Rome.     3.  Mr.  Waddell 
states  that  the  Bishop  asserts  such  divorces 
to  be  very  frequent  in  Rome.    The  Bishop,  I 
think,  makes  no  such  assertion,  he  merely 
says,  **the  swearing  is  often  practised  at 
Rome,"  and  for  which  we  have  only  Burnet's 
mere  assertion.    All  that  Mr.  Waddell  adds 
about  liie  doctrine  of  intention  respecting 
marriage,  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  doctrme  as  laid  down  by  Burnet, 
who  makes  the  parties  and  not  the  priest  the 
ministers  of  the  sacrament,  by  making  their 
words  theybrm,  whilst  Mr.  Waddell  requires 
the  intention  of  the  priest  and  thus  miJces 
him  the  minister,    tiis  object  is  to  show  that 
we  cannot  know  when  marriages  are  good. 
The  answer  is,  that  whidb  om  practice  exfaoU 
bits:  that  is,  we  have  the  evidence  of  drcum- 
stsnees  to  diowthe  intention  of  contracting, 
this  prodnoes  certainty,  and  unless  there  be 
at  the  time  of  the  contract  some  very  suspi- 
cions cuenmstances,  no  declarations  nor  oatns 


of  either  or  both  parties  will  be  considered 
equivalent  to  the  evidence  of  the  solemn 
contract  of  their  marriage.  Thus  the  state- 
ments put  forward  are  palpable  misrepre- 
sentations, and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  must  partake  of  their  nature.  I.  have 
been  drawn  farther  after  you,  Sir,  than  I  in- 
tended.   But  I  have  not  done  as  yet. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept,  27, 1830. 

LETTER  V. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Waddell. 

Sir, — Having  shown  your  misconceptions 
of  the  authors  and  documents  which  you  ad- 
duced to  sustain  your  notion  of  our  doctrine 
of  Intention,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
serting a  few  other  passages  of  your  letters 
for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
hibiting your  mistakes. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  Protestant  Cate- 
chism, 1  stated  the  consequences  of  the  doc- 
trine which  is  imputed  to  us,  in  the  following 
words  which  you  give  in  your  letter,  p,  38. 

"  Roman  Catholics  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
Eucharist  is  duly  consecrated,  neither  can  they 
be  certain  of  receiving  any  sacrament,  and  must 
at  least  be  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
about  all  their  sacraments,  as  the  effect  depends 
upon  the  secret  and  concealed  intention  of  the 
priest." 

Upon  which  you  remark, 

"  This  proposition  does  not  differ  from  the 
statement  and  conclusion  of  the  catechist,  ex- 
cept in  the  adiectives  secret  and  concealed, 
which  are  not  m  the  catechism,  though  they 
must  be  implied  if  the  observation  of  Bellar- 
mine  holds  good,  *  that  none  can  see  another 
man's  intention.'  The  conclusion,  also,  that 
*  Roman  Catholics  must  at  best  be  in  a  state  of 
doubt  and  anxiety  about  all  their  sacraments,' 
I  believe  is  not  in  the  catechism,  though  it  is 
also  implied:  did  you  sincerely  believe  your 
doctrine,  which  if  we  can  credit  your  most  emi- 
nent writers,  is  not  the  case." 

I  have  already  shown  that  you  mistook 
Bellarmine's  meaning,  and  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics had  every  reasonable  certainty,  in  the 
testimony  or  circnmstances  which  removed 
the  doubt  here  assumed  to  exist  In  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  imputed  to  ns  and  its 
consequences  as  described  in  the  above  pa- 
ragraph I  had  written, 

**  This  is  a  very  serious  misrepresentation  of 
our  doctrine  of  Intention.  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  was  an  innocent  mistake,  but  that  I 
have  lately  discovered,  that  the  wholk  mode  m 
which  the  general  body  of  Protestant  writers 
learn  what  Roman  Catholics  teadi  is  not  by 
reading  the  works  of  Roman  Catholic  authorti. 
Hence,  I  do  admit,  that  even  you.  Right  Rev. 
Sir,  might  possibly,  notwithstanding  the  sta- 
tion you  occupy,  be  yourself  under  a  yery  seri- 
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ooB  mistake  upon  this  head,  and  that  you  per- 
haps do  not  Imow  our  theological  meaning  of 
the  word  Intention ;  at  all  events,  your  little 
tract  is  egregiously  incorrect  upon  this  head" 

You  took  the  liberty  of  introducing  the 
word  whole  which  I  disclaim ;  and  alluding  to 
this  paragraph  of  mine,  you  had  the  kindness 
to  write, 

"  Against  this  proposition,  however,  your  cor- 
respondent raises  the  following  piteous  outcry, 
which  is  indeed  something  like  tne  bold  b^in- 
ning  of  a  good  reply,  but  as  it  wants  the  trimng 
particular  called  prooff  is  only  like  a  piece  of 
naif  begun  work,  which  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  show  it  can  never  be  fininhed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  end  will  accord  with  a  bold  begin- 
ning." 

Full  of  your  anticipated  victory,  and  ander 
the  impression  that  you  were  not  only  right 
but  unanswerable,  you  thus  commenced  your 
fourth  letter, 

"  In  my  second  letter  I  requested  to  inform 
your  correspondent  B.  C.  that  lie  wan  required 
to  resume  his  work  upon  the  doctrine  of  Inten- 
tion, or  rather  upon  tie  statement  of  that  doc- 
trine, in  the  ProtcBtant  Catechism,  and  the  con- 
quences  deduced  from  it  by  the  Catechibm,  for 
which  he  holds  Bishop  Bowen  accountable.  Afi 
he  has  given  us  nothing  in  support  of  hi^  charge 
of  misrispresentation,  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  your  theolo- 
gical meaning  of  the  word  intention,  that  I  may 
repel  the  heavy  charge  which  now  stands  against 
my  letters  on  that  head,  as  well  as  against  Bish- 
op Bowen,  the  Catccliist,  and  the  general  body 
01  Protestant  writers  ;  and  that  I  may  ascertain 
in  some  measure  the  degree  of  diuijijer  in  which 
your  Church  says  by  this  doctrine  her  cliildrcn 
are  exposed,  in  the  worsliip  of  the  host  and 
through  a  failure  in  lier  other  sacraments  by  the 
want  of  this  neccsiwiry  intention." 

Alluding  to  my  declaration  that  our  doc- 
trine was  misrepresented,  you  wrote, 

"  What  a  bold  begiiming  is  here  1  When  I 
first  saw  it,  I  exjiected  yoniething  very  clever 
would  follow,  and  I  prepared  mv  mind  to  ex- 
amine and  study  it  very  attentively.  How  ^reat 
wa<?  my  surprise,  when  I  saw  the  whole  athiir 
end  in  a  pitiful,  broad  ns«?ert ion,  just  where  it 
began  ?  Must  it  not  be  disgustinf^  and  mortify- 
ing even  to  your  own  bigoted  admirers,  with 
wliom  every  unsupported  dournuitism  and 
every  begjj;arly  so])hism  pas.'K<V"»  for  a  deiponstra- 
tion  i  One  who  was  m»t  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  your  credulity  and  stupidity  would  bo  dis- 
posed to  think  they  could  not  but  see  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  your  favorite  champion  was  in- 
volved, and  his  knavery  to  deceive  them,  that 
he  might  seem  to  deliver  himself  and  his 
wretched  cause  from  confusion.  Must  they  not 
know  it  was  incumbent  up<in  him  to  state  his 
doctrine  fairly  and  to  institute  a  comparison, 
that  the  very  serious  misrepresentation  might  ap 
pear  to  the  confusion  of  the  Cateohist  and  Bisn- 


op  Bowen ;  and  also  to  explain  his  theological 
meaning  of  the  word  intention,  that  his  doctrine 
might  he  delivered  from  the  oonsequenoes  de- 
duced from  it  by  the  Catechist  and  many  other 
Protestant  writers,  as  well  as  by  some  of  your 
own  doctors  of  the  first  rate  I  But  why  need 
I  ask  such  questions,  for  the  poor  deluded  peo- 
ple are  too  simple  and  credulous  to  see  any 
thing  that  makes  against  the  doctrines  of  Romef 
But  did  he  think  Bishop  Bowen,  and  other  Pn>- 
te8.tant  readers,  were  fools  and  blind,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  satisfied  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  such  a 
writer  ?  lliis  indeed  would  have  been  a  poor 
subterfuge  for  any  man  to  fly  to  who  even  be- 
longed to  any  honorable  tribe  of  writers. 

"  How  can  this  be  accounted  for  f  Only  by 
the  deplorable  distress  and  confusion  of  the  wri- 
ter. What  could  he  do  in  such  a  desperate 
case  ?  If  your  doctrine  can  be  neither  explain- 
ed away,  nor  maintained,  it  must  be  denied  if 
possible." 

I  am  very  far.  Sir,  from  imagining  mvsei^ 
to  be  as  favorite  a  champion  of  one  side  as 
probably  you  esteem  yourself  of  the  other. 
I  have  not  rejoiced  at  the  resuscitation  of  con- 
troversy, I  did  not  feel  confident  that  I  could 
overthrow  my  opponents,  nor  did  I  find  upon 
trial  that  although  I  believed  myself  upon 
the  side  of  truth,  it  was  a  quick  and  easy 
piece  of  work  to  pose  the  heroes  of  the  oppo- 
site party. — I  was  reluctsmtly  dragged  forth, 
— I  was  taunted  by  you,  with  cowardice  and 
inability, — I  was  thre^iteiied  with  a  gag, — I 
was  sneered  at  and  held  up  to  ridicule.  (/«« 
traduction,  vii.) 

*'  When  I  first  heard  of  these  proceedings,  I 
rejoiced  very  much  that  the  long  dormant  a>n- 
troversy  was  about  to  be  renewed ;  for  I  felt 
confident  that  the  Papal  system  would  qnickly 
be  overthrown  by  being  brouglit  to  a  puolic  in- 
vestigation. The  weapons  of  warfare  used  by 
the  Romanists,  are  nothing  but  frivolous  sophis- 
try, subtle  distinctions,  barefaced  denials  and 
forgeries,nnd  inconclusive,  plausible  arguments. 
By  tliese,  they  may  indeed,  do  incalculable  min- 
chief  amongst  the  silly  and  thouglitless;  but  if 
they  can  bring  nothing  more  powerful  against 
us  in  controversy,  then  let  no  man's  heart  fail 
becauFC  of  them.  I  was,  indeed,  in  my  early 
days,  brought  into  doubt«>  and  ditlieulties  bv 
them ;  but  I  soon  learned  to  see  through  their 
soj)liistry,  and  by  degrees  detected  the  various 
knavish  tricks  resorted  to  by  the  Popish  &ons  of 
imjK>>ture,  to  deceive  the  ignorant  and  to  isave 
the  cau'se  from  destruction.  I  afterwartls  uuide 
the  Popish  controversy  my  study,  and  found 
upon  trial  it  was  a  quick  and  eiisy  piece  of  work 
to  silence  Roman  gainsay ers.  I  therefore  de- 
termhied  upon  seeing  the  Catholic  Miscellany, 
which  contained  nqtlung  but  the  old  silly  argu- 
ments and  wretched  dogmatisms,  to  pose  the 
heroes  of  it  in  short  metre.  As  the  distance 
was  great,  I  made  choice  of  an  argument  which 
I  knew  would  gag  them  immediately.    They 
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trifled  at  first,  and  afterwards  declined  my  in- 
▼itation ;  the  reasens  thejr  give  for  declining  the 
eombat  show  clearly  that  the  work  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  their  cause  untenable." 

Yet,  Sir,  when  you  forced  me  to  come  out, 
have  I  not  shown  from  your  own  selected 
authorities  that  you  misrepresented  our  doe- 
trine? — ^In  p.  61  you  asserted, 

^  But  of  all  the  doctrines  calculated  to  favor 
them  most  and  raise  them  to  their  highest  wish, 
the  doctrine  of  intention  appeared  foremost. 
This  doctrine  showed  the  great  power  with 
which  the  priest  was  invested  over  the  sa- 
craments and  over  the  souls  of  the  people. 
Except  he  possessed  the  actual  intention  in  his 
consecration,  there  should  be  no  sacrament ;  it 
would  be  null ;  then,  though  apparently  mar- 
ried, baptized,  Ac.,  yet  would  they  neverthe- 
less be  unmarried,  unbaptized,  «tc.,  so  would 
they  be  in  a  state  of  heathenism  and  concubi- 
nage ;  their  penances,  confessions,  and  absolu- 
tious,  would  oe  of  no  avail !  the  worship  of  the 
host  would  be  wicked  idolatry :  and  so  they 
would  be  all  damned  together. 

•*  To  prevent  all  this,  and  seeing  their  salva- 
tion depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  the  priest,  they  must  feel  it  necessary 
ever  to  be  attentive  to  him,  and  to  endeavor  to 
plea^fc  him  upon  all  occasions,  that  he  might  be 
always  careful  to  have  and  to  exert  this  good 
intention." 

I  have  shown  that  we  do  not  require  this 
actual  intention,  you  drawyourtrain  of  conse- 
quences from  the  false  assumption  that  we 
do.  All  these  assumed  or  fancied  conclu- 
sions are  then  baseless  visions.  I  have,  Sir, 
sUitcd  our  doctrine  fairly,  I  have  instituted  a 
comparison  between  what  we  hold  and  what 
you  imputed,  and  I  have  brought  the  testimo- 
ny regarding  our  doctrine  from  the  very  au- 
thors which  you  pointed  out,  from  Bellar- 
mine  and  the  Missal.  Yet,  Sir,  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  though  I  have  delivered  myself 
from  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  knavery  and  the  confusion  of 
my  wretched  cause,  that  you  are  either  satis- 
fied, or  ** posed,"  or  silenced;  and  when  I  un- 
dertook to  write  these  letters,  1  assure  you, 
I  had  no  hopes  of  attaining  this  object. 

However,  Sir,  before  wo  separate,  and 
probably  for  ever,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
instituting  a  few  more  comiMirlsons  ;  the  re- 
sult may  be  useful  to  others,  it*  not  to  you. 

In  your  page  viii,  yon  inform  us,  "  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  a  Romanihi  amongst  the 
laity  who  knew  their  own  doctrine  of  Inten- 
tion." Really  this  appears  a  little  strange 
since  in  p.  12,  yoo  inform  us, 

"  This  canon  is  found  in  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence and  that  of  Trent,  and  teaches  the  doctrine 
thus :  •  If  any  man  shall  say,  that  when  the 
ministers  muke  and  confer  the  sacraments,  the 
intention  of  domg  what  the  Church  does,  is  not 


re^uured,  let  him  be  anathema.'  Reily's  cate- 
chism teaches  the  doctrine  in  much  the  same 
phraseology.  That  the  intention  insisted  on  by 
the  above  canon,  is  in  order  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament,  is  manifest,  by  the  sense  whidi 
is  attached  to  it  in  other  books  of  equal  authori- 
ty, 'lite  Abridgment  of  the  Chrietian  Doctrine^ 
a  book  publicly  authorized  and  of  general  use 
in  Ireland,  as  a  book  of  instruction  for  the  com- 
mon people,  teaches  it  in  the  following  plain, 
unequivocal  language. 

Q.  Is  the  intention  of  the  minister  to  do  what 
Christ  ordained,  a  condition  without  which  the 
eaerament  tvheietetk  not  / 

A.  It  is,  as  also  the  intention  of  the  receiver, 
to  receive  what  Christ  ordained,  if  he  be  at 
years  of  understanding. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  if  he  be  at  years  of  un- 
derstanding ? 

A.  Because  for  infants  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  the  Intention  of  tfie  Church  sufficeth." 

Reily*8  catechism  was  then  generally  used 
by  all  the  Catholic  children  in  Ireland,  and, 
if'^tlie  doctrine  was  taught  therein  it  must 
have  been  taught  to  all  the  children  who 
learned  their  catechism.  Strange  that  the 
laity  did  not  know  the  doctrine  which  they 
were  taug^ht ! 

The  Abridgment  of  tlie  Christian  Doctrine, 
publicly  authorized  and  in  general  use  for  the 
instruction  of  the  common  people,  teaches 
the  doctrine  in  plain  and  unequivocal  language, 
and  yet,  "you  never  met  with  a  Romanist 
who  knew"  what  he  had  thus  l)een  taught ! 

But  it  seems  that  although  they  had  been 
thoroughly  instructed  in  those  doctrines  of 
their  Cliurch,  yet  they  did  not  know  them ; 
for  in  p.  45  you  inform  us : 

"  That  tlie  general  body  of  our  priests  are 

POOR  THKOLOOICAL  COWARDS,  LIARS  AND  DECEIV- 
ERS, wlio  know  their  causae  would  soon  go  to 
destruction  if  it  were  fiiirly  exposed  to  the 
light.  By  thus  raising  the  outcry  of  misrepre- 
sentation againbt  Protestant  .writers,  and  aspers- 
ins;  their  characters,  they  succeed  admirably  in 
filling  the  minds  of  their  bigoted  adherents 
witli  prejudice  and  hatred  against  them,  and 
against  the  truth  which  they  teach ;  so  tliat 
Satan  himself  is  supposed  to  be  a  far  more 
harmless  creature  than  a  Protastant  writer  :  if 
ho  has  got  one  cloven  foot,  be  siure  a  Protestant 
writer  has  got  two.  This  piece  of  Popish  poli- 
cy succeds  so  well  in  deccivnig  the  sons  of  Papal 
delusion,  that  1  have  never  yet  conversed  with 
one  layman  of  your  communion,  whom  I  could 
not  teach  the  doctrines  of  his  churcli,  and  who 
would  not  raise  the  outcry  of  misrepresentation 
against  me  like  B.  C.  when  I  would  state  the 
naked  trutk  Thus  they  conceal  many  of  the 
absurdities  and  abominations  of  Popery-,  and 
daub  the  faces  of  Protestants  and  their  doc- 
trines so  notably,  that  the  minds  of  their  de- 
luded adherents  are  quite  ioaccessible  to  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  ana  even  to  their  own  doc- 
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trines,  whidi  they  ooDoeit  they  know  thorough- 
ly, although  they  are  generally  ignorant  of  Uie 
worst  parts  of  their  system." 

Now,  Sir,  to  me  it  appears  very  strange 
that  those  Catholics  should  have  in  their 
bands  tlie  very  books  from  which  you  make 
your  quotations,  should  have  in  their  child- 
hood been  instructed  in  their  doctrine  from 
those  very  books,  and  yet  not  understand 
them.  Some  of  them,  as  for  instance,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Shiel,  Mr.  Wyse,  Mr.  Coppin- 
ffer,  (for  you  seem  to  confine  yourself  to  Ire- 
mnd,)  might  be  supposed  to  have  as  much 
understanding  as  Mr.  Waddell,  and  have,  we 
should  suppose,  at  least,  as  much  information 
as  the  COMMON  feofle,  who  learn  the  abridg- 
ment. Really  Mr.  Waddell,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  there  are  not  laymen  amongst 
the  Romanisls  who  do  know  their  own  doc- 
trine of  Intention,  though  they  might  not 
have  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance.  Now, 
Sir,  there  is  only  one  circumstance,  which  I 
shall  state  hereafter,  w^hich  prevents  me  from 
asserting  that  you  contradicted  yourself  when 
you  asserted  they  did  not  know  their  own 
doctrine,  and  yet  that  it  was  contained  in  the 
books  from  which  they  were  taught. 
•  You  have  charged  our  laity  with  stupidity, 
ignorance  and  carelessness.  It  would  indeed 
take  almost  a  reprint  of  your  whole  produc- 
tion to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  you  libel 
our  clergy.  The  following  extract  respecting 
the  venerable  Doctor  Challoner,  Bishop  of 
Debra,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent,  learned 
and  pious  of  the  English  Vicars  Apostolic, 
may  do  taken  merely  as  a  specimen.  It  is 
found  in  pp.  16  and  16,  of  your  production. 

.  **  But  this  magic  charm,  whatever  [powerl  it 
may  possess  in  laying  your  difficulties  and  doubts 
asleep,  has  never  yet  been  sufficient  to  enable 
your  writers  to  maintain  their  cause,  by  giving  a 
fur  and  solid  answer  to  those  who  have  not  tast- 
ed of  the  powerful  opiate.  To  illustrate  the 
abore  remark,  that  your  priests  and  people  over- 
look the  import  of  this  doctrine,  and  are  olind  to 
the  danger  implied  by  it,  I  shall  produce  the 
opinioQ  of  your  great  Dr.  Challoner  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  smgB  one  note  with  his  brethren. 

'Q.  Is  there  no  danger  of  idolatry  in  this 
practice ;  (the  divine  worship  of  the  host  ?^ 

'A.  No,  certainly ;  because  this  honor  is  not 
paid  to  Uie  outward  veil,  or  the  sacramental 
offns,  but  to  Jesus  Christ  who  lies  hidden  there. 
Now  Jesus  Christ  is  no  idol,  but  the  true  and 
living  God.' 

*  Q.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  and 
traosubstantiation  should  not  be  true,  should 
we  not  then  at  least,  be  guilty  of  idolatry  f 

*  A.  We  are  as  positiyely  certain,  by  divine 
fiiith,  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  and  of  transubetantiation,  as  Protest- 
ants can  be  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
therefore  we  are  as  mndi  out  of  the  reach  of 


the  danger  of  idolatry,  in  worshipjmiff  Christ 
in  the  Racrament,  as  they  are  of  worSiipping 
him  in  heaven.' — Cath.  CnrUt,  IruLf  p.  77. 

**  Throughout  the  above  questions  the  writer 
pretends  to  justify  the  worship  of  the  host  only 
by  the  doctrine  of  tnuisubetantiatioa ;  and  ar- 
gues that  as  that  doctrine  is  true,  he  is  as  far 
oiU  of  the  reach  of  the  danger  of  idolatry  in  the 
divine  worship  of  the  host,  as  Protestants  can 
be  in  worshipping  Christ  in  heaven.  Now,  if 
he  does  not  overlook  the  above  canon,  he 
tells  a  wilful  fidsehood :  and  if  he  does  not  con- 
tradict his  Missal,  there  is  no  oontradiction  be- 
tween the  CouncU  of  Trent,  and  the  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England;  for  the  greatest  of 
books  asserts  positively,  that  'M^  may  be 
defective.' 

**  Thus  Dr.  Challoner,  and  the  general  body 
of  your  authors,  write,  speak,  and  act,  as  if  thi!9 
canon  had  never  existed.  It  is  only  therefore, 
by  this  fact,  that  they  do  not  sincerely  believe 
this  doctrine  of  Intention,  that  I  can  account 
for  their  inconsistency,  and  the  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  their  conduct  in  the  worship  of  their 
host,  and  in  speaking  with  such  certainty  of 
their  consecrations,  absolutions,  Ac^  and  for 
their  stupidity  in  being  blind  to  the  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed  from  all  quarters,  if  the 
above  be  not  true.  Nothing  but  a  fond  conceit 
in  their  infallibility,  can  nuJce  them  capable  of 
thus  receiving  the  doctrines  imphcitly,  without 
attending  to  their  obvious,  plam  import.  As, 
therefore,  you  do  not  sincerely  believe  this  doc- 
trine, we  charitably  hope  your  practice  may  be 
sincere  in  the  divine  worship  of  the  host,  if  you 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
and  that  as  your  mistake  extenuates  your  guilt, 
the  Lord  will  forgive  you,  *a$y€u  know  not 
what  ycu  do.' " 

It  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  this,  that  you 
had  previously  asserted: 

**  But  your  priests  and  people,  notwithstand- 
ing this  awful  uncertainty  and  danger,  seem  to 
be  quite  easy  in  their  mmds,  and  talk  aa  confi- 
dently about  their  abeokitioos,  baptisnos,  mar- 
riages, ordinations  and  ooDsecrations,  aa  if  the 
above  canon  had  never  existed.  How  shall  we 
account  for  this  stupid  inoonmstency  t  Only 
by  the  fact,  that  you  do  not  nneerely  bduwe 
thU  doctrine,  and  attentively  conwder  ita  im- 
port and  ruinous  ooDsequeooes.'* 

Hence  voa  aasert  in  p.  39,  that  we  do  not 
sincerely  believe  the  doctrine:  '^'Hie  conclu- 
sion also,  that  Roman  Calholies  most  be  at 
least  in  a  state  of  donbt  and  anxiety  about 
all  their  sacnunentB:''  I  believe  is  not  in  the 
catechism,  though  it  is  also  implied:  '*did 
you  sincerdy  believe  yowr  doctrine^  tpftidk  if 
toe  can  creeat  your  most  bmhiciit  WBirxBa, 
is  not  the  cate^  I  couhl  continue  eztnets 
of  this  deacription  aa  I  pleased:  bat  I  am 
disgusied  and  tured,  and  hasten  to  an  obyious 
conclusion ;  which  is  this :  Mr.  Waddell  do- 
clsres  that  he  never  yet  met  a  layman  of  our 
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chnich  who  understood  his  own  doctrine  of 
int3ntion;  and  that  our  most  eminent  divines 
do  not  sincerely  believe  our  doctrine.  It  is 
clear  that  a  man  must  believe  his  own  doc- 
trine, and  that  another  might  mistake  it.  Mr. 
Waddell  and  other  Protestants  impute  to  us 
a  doctrine  which  is  not  ours,  by  giving  to  the 
doctrine  of  intention  a  meaning  which  pur 
most  eminent  divines  do  not  admit,  which 
our  laity  do  not  know,  which  our  Missal 
contradicts;  and  from  this  imputed  doctrine 
they  draw  consequences  which  do  not  follow 
from  what  we  believe:  and  when  they  impute 
the  consequences  to  us  and  to  our  doctrine, 
we  complain  that  they  do  us  injustice  and 
misrepresent  our  tenets.  I  leave  to  any  ra- 
tional being  to  decide  whether  this  is  liot  a 
more  natural  conclusion,  than  to  assert  that 
our  laity  do  not  know  a  doctriae  which  they 
are  taught,  and  that  our  clergy  do  not  be- 
lieve tlie  truth  of  what  they  profess  and 
teacli.  Nor  is  this  a  singular  instance  of 
the  pertinacity  with  which  men  like  you  will 
endeavor  to  msten  upon  us  follies  which  we 
disclaim.  All  the  religious  papers  of  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  churches  continually  bear 
false  witness  thus  against  us.  And  when 
we  complain  of  the  calumny ;  like  you,  they 

call  us  KNAVES,  POOR  THEOLOGICAL  COWARDS, 

LIARS,  DECEIVERS,  and  ovcry  other  vile  epi- 
.thet  which  the  decorum  of  society  would 
not  permit  in  any  other  case :  but  here,  un- 
fortunately, the  public  taste  is  vitiated,  and 
public  justice  has  yet  to  awake  in  these 
United  States,  to  protect  the  feelings  of  a 
large  body  of  citizens  who  have  been  the 
unpitied  butt  of  every  drawcansir,  whose 
amoition  for  polemic  fame  urged  him  to  pick 
up  and  use  the  poisoned  arrows  which  de- 
feated men  of  prowess  had  cast  away,  when 
they  left  the  neld  with  blushes  other  than 
those  of  honor  and  of  fiune. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  confess  that  the  doctrine 
which  you  impute  to  us  is  not  that  of  our 
clergy  nor  or  our  laity,  consequently  not 
ours. 

I  know  not,  Sir,  whether  I  shall  spare  time 
to  make  a  few  more  extracts  from  your  pam- 
phlet Yours,  &c.,  &c.  B«  C. 

Charlestcn,  8.  C,  Oct  4,  1830. 

LETTER  VI. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  WaddelL 

StSLi — ^I  shall  trespass  once  more  upon  you, 
and  recommend  to  your  consideration,  in  the 
ihrst  place,  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  few  of 
the  contradictions  which  you  have  pat  for- 
ward in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  intention, 
80  that  if  you  should  fiivor  the  pablio  with 
a  Becond  emtion  of  your  pamphlet,  yoa  mi^t 
be  able  either  to  attempt  their  reconciliation 
or. their  correction. 


In  your  p.  viii,  you  inform  the  world,  re- 
garding the  mighty  argument,  bv  the  use  of 
which  you  fancied  you  woula  ''pose  the 
heroes  of  the  Miscellany  in  short  metre.** 
''It  is  an  argument  with  whkhfew  Protest- 
ants are  acquainted.'*  You  also  state,  "I 
have  never  before  seen  it  used  as  a  principal 
(argument)  except  okce,  when  it  was  tried 
upon  a  renegade  missionary  from  Rome  to 
Ireland.**     Yet  in  page  21,  you  assure  us, 

"  I  am  not  the  first  Protestant  that  has  de- 
duced these  consequences  from  your  canon; 
for  this  argument  of  uncertainty  is  one  of  the 
objections  of  Protestants  which  have  been  stand- 
ing agatftst  your  Church  for  ages,  unanswered 
and  unattempted." 

In  page  39,  writing  of  this  doctrine,  you 
are  good  enough  to  say  that  we  should  state 
it  fairly,  that  it  "  might  be  delivered  from  the 
consequences  deduced  from  it  by  the  cate- 
chist,  aTid  many  other  Protestant  writers.^"* 

When  you  shall  have  reconciled  these  as- 
sertions, it  will  be  for  you,  who  have  read 
Bellamiine,  and  of  course  perused  the  16th 
chapter  of  his  first  book  '*On  the  Sacra- 
ments in  General,**  to  inform  us  of  the  fiict, 
that  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  paragraphs 
thereof  he  shows  the  difference  between  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  upon  this  topic.  You  are, 
I  suppose,  also  competent  to  inform  us  of 
the  st^itements  and  arguments  which  are  con- 
contained  in  chapters  xxvii,  and  xxviii,  of  the 
same  book,  where,  in  ten  closely  printed  folio 
columns,  he  explains  the  doctrine  at  length, 
and  at  least  attempts  to  refute  the  statements 
of  those  two  gentlemen,  and  of  one  of  their 
followers.  As  I  cannot  suppose  you  would 
have  ventured  to  assert  that  Bellarmine 
taught  the  doctrine  in  your  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing it,  without  your  having  read  what  he 
wrote  upon  the  subiect ;  it  appeared  to  me 
very  like  a  contradiction  in  you  to  assert 
that  the  argument  has  been  "  standing  against 
our  Church  for  ages  unansioered  and  unat- 
tempted.^  You  apnear  to  be  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  our  whole  system,  for  you  assured 
us  in  page  vii,  "I  relt  confident  that  the 
Papal  system  would  be  quickly  overthrown 
by  being  brought  to  a  public  mvestigatioD: 
the  weapons  of  warfare  used  by  the  Koman> 
iste  are  nothing  but  frivolous  sophistry,  svbile 
distinctions,  barefaced  dehials  and  foiu 
OBRIBS,  and  inconclusive  plausible  argu- 
ments:** that  I  took  it  for  granted  you  had 
read  many  of  our  theological  works,  and  that 
you  must  of  course  have  observed  that  every 
theologian  who  wrote  upon  "  The  Sacraments 
in  General,''  did  attempt  to  answer  ike  objec- 
tions, I  thought  it  stnmge  that  yon  ahouU 
contradict  thia  palpable  fiict  by  asserting 
that  they  were  "for  ages  unanswered  aiS 

li 
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UMfUempted.^    I  could  never,  Sir,  after  the 
asaertioDB  and  the  display  of  superior  ac- 

auirements  made  by  you,  suspect  or  permit 
le  insinuation  that  you  had  never  read  those 
authors,  but  that  you  merely  repeated  what 
others  had  said  or  written  concerning  them. 
Far  be  it  from  me.  Sir,  to  place  you  amongst 
those  ^Protestant  writers  who  learn  what 
Roman  Catholics  teach,  not  by  reading  Ro- 
man Catholic  authors."  Your  honest  iucUg- 
nation  at  ihe  charge  is  your  vindication.  To 
what  then  am  I  to  impute  your  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  not  only  have  attempts  been 
made  but  answers  are  continually  given? 
Yet,  Sir,  to  save  your  honesty,  i  fear  I 
must  tax  your  memory  with  being  seriously 
defective. 

To  the  above  I  might  add  your  assertion 
in  p.  viii.  ^  I  have  never  met  with  a  Roman- 
ist who  knew  their  own  doctrine  of  Inten- 
tions'—and ask  you  to  reconcile  it  with  vour 
assertion  in  p.  12,  that  "  Reily's  Catechism 
teaches  the  doctrine  in  much  the  same  phrase- 
ology** as  **the  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  and  of  Trent"  And  also,  that  the 
doctrine  ''is  taught  in  plain  unequivocal  lan- 

Siage  in  *•  The  Abridgment  of  the  Christian 
octrine^  a  book  puolicly  authorized,  and 
of  GENERAL  USE  in  Ireland,  as  a  book  of  in- 
struction for  the  COMMON  people." 

There  are  several  other  contradictions  to 
which  I  could  easily  refer,  but  my  object  is 
not  to  exhibit  your  imperfections ;  I  sought 
merely  to  justify  myself  in  asserting  that 
our  doctrine  of  Intention  was  misrepresented. 
However,  I  shall  give  one  other  specimen  of 
your  consistency.  In  page  16,  you  have  the 
following  passage : 

<<  For  the  sincere  belief  and  dear  view  of  the 
above  necessary  consequences  of  tliis  doctrine 
would  so  confound  both  priests  and  people,  that 
your  priests  would  do  more  venture  to  minister 
m  holy  or  unholy  things,  than  I  would,  if  I  sin- 
cerely believed  it ;  neither  would  their  people 
venture  to  attend  upon  their  masses,  or  place 
any  confidence  in  their  sacraments ;  nor  would 
they  talk  so  confidently  about  these  things  as 
they  do.  What !  you  ask,  do  you  think  our 
priests  would  swear  to  a  doctrine  they  do  not 
believe  ?  This  is  the  most  charitable  construc- 
tion of  their  inconsistency.  I  do  not  say,  in- 
deed, that  they  would  wilfully  and  knowuigly 
forswear  themselves;  for  this  inconsistency 
can  be  accounted  for  without  such  a  supposi- 
tion, when  we  consider  that  you  bold  the  doc- 
trine of  infallibility,  which  requires  implicit 
faith  in  the  decisions  of  your  church." 

In  this  passage  you  are  kind  enough  equi- 
valently  to  declare  that  you  do  not  charge 
our  priests  witli  perjury.  This,  Sir,  is  ex- 
ceedingly charitable ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  how 
it  shall  be  reconciled  wiUi  the  following  pas- 
sage in  p.  v. 


'*They  not  only  declare  upon  oath,  that,  at 
the  time  of  swearing,  they  beueve  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius,  but  that  they  will  never  deviate 
from  it  Of  course  they  swear,  that  they  will 
shut  their  eyes  against  all  arguments,  however 
strong  and  conclusive,  that  they  may  be  offered 

r'nst  the  absurdities  of  that  creed.  They 
swear,  that  they  will  teach  the  people  that 
they  cannot  be  saved,  unless  they  believe  all 
its  gross,  contradictory,  and  palpably  false  ar- 
ticles. Therefore,  every  pnest  who  is  true  to 
this  oath,  must  necessarily  blind  himself  to  the 
glaring  absurdities  of  the  papacy.  Such  biffoto 
I  do  not  accuse  of  wilful  fraud  in  recommending 
their  system  to  the  world — ^but  I  can,  by  no 
means,  exempt  those  from  the  heavy  diarge, 
who  have  studied  the  Scriptures,  tlie  fatliers, 
history  and  general  councils ;  neither  can  laequU 
any  of  them  from  wilful  raAun  and  ooaaurr 
PKBJcaT,  who  deny  any  of  their  doctrine*^  vohich 
they  are  woom  to  confess  till  the  last  breath  of 
tfieir  lives.  How  a^d^illy,  then,  do  the  general 
body  of  the  Papal  priests  trifle  with  their  con- 
sciences, whenever  they  are  assailed  with  in- 
quiry, and  find  it  necessary  to  deny  their  doc- 
trines! In  these  fraudful  artifices  ther  suc- 
ceed amanoely  in  perverting  the  weak  and 
ignorant,  and  m  keeping  their  deluded  people 
from  ever  knowii^  the  blessed  doctrines  of  the 
glorious  Oospel ;  or  even  their  own  creedL  which 
they  are  sworn  to  teach  them.  Surely  the 
Papal  clergy  are  the  most  complete  tools  Satan 
has  in  this  world ;  and  the  Papal  system,  besides 
beiiiz  the  most  pernicious,  is  toe  most  degrading 
to  the  human  mind,  that  Satan  lias  ever  con- 
trived— but  it  is  to  be  hoped  its  end  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  that  its  votaries  will  shortly  be 
aroused  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry." 

How  will  you  reconcile  it  to  your  asser- 
tion in  p.  iv,  when  you  state  of  the  priests 
whom  you  designate  as  **  emissaries  of  the 
man  of  sin" — that  respecting  their  own  doc- 
trines "  These  things  they  know  to  be  arrant 
falsehoods,"  and  this  other  extract  from  p.  43. 

"  Is  it  not  then  evident  you  have  leagued 
together  to  deny  your  doctrines,  when  it  can 
be  done,  that  you  may  impose  your  frdse  sys- 
tem upon  tlie  world  by  tne  lump ;  to  entrap 
the  desultory,  ignorant  and  unstable ;  and  to 
keep  your  own  poor  sons  of  dcluaioo  within 
your  palet  The  Church  of  Rome  is  like  a 
ship  on  sea,  in  which  there  are  smuggled  goodsL 
When  she  is  pursued  and  in  danger  of  beinc^ 
searched,  those  contraband  goods  are  sometimes 
thrown  overboard  to  save  the  ship  and  caigu 
from  being  taken  and  confiscated.  So  in  your 
bark  of  various  wares,  when  Mie  is  assalle«i  bv 
inquiry;  some  of  her  absurdities  must  be  sa- 
crificed at  the  shrine  of  falsehood  and  deception, 
to  save  the  whole  cause  from  destruction  by  the 
rays  of  light. 

**  And  now  gentlemen,  what  are  inteOigeot 
Protestants  to  think  of  yourselves  and  yoor 
great  cause  f  When  we  see  it  deserted  and 
denied  in  the  time  of  need  bj  its  most  alile  ad- 
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vocates,  who  propose  to  maintain  it,  and  puUish 
a  weekly  p<4>er  teat  the  purpose,  can  we  imagine 
for  a  moment,  it  can  be  the  cause  of  God  and 
truth  I  Blush  gentlemen,  if  you  are  capable  of 
blushing ;  for  once  own  that  you  hsve  acted 
criminally,  and  away  for  the  future  with  such 
disingenuous  artifices.  Avow  your  doctrines 
unreservedly  and  fairly,  like  honest  men,  and 
defisnd  them  if  you  can ;  and  if  you  cannot,  let 
them  go  to  destruction. 

"  The  noble  work  of  B.  0.  on  this  subject,  has 
served  no  other  purpose  than  to  deceive  the 
poor  stupid  subjects  of  the  triple  crown ;  to 
show  that  the  work  is  indispensably  necessary, 
but  impracticable ;  and  to  pour  contempt  and 
ridicule  upon  the  great  cause.  Priest  Hughes 
of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  found  fault  with  the 
editors  of  the  Church  Register,  for  representing 
the  Romish  clergy  as  kimves,  and  their  people 
BB  fools.  If  they  have  ever  said  any  thing  to 
that  amount,  have  you  not  illustrated  their  re- 
mark  f  Have  you  not  shown  yourselves  to  be 
knaves  in  a  public  paper,  by  attempting  to  palm 
such  a  flat  denial  of  your  doctrmes  upon  the 
world  I — And  have  you  not  treated  your  read- 
ers a^  the  silliest  fools,,  by  showing  that  you 
could  impose  such  a  palpable  fraud  upon  tneir 
ignorance  and  credulity  i" 

We  have  it  stated  by  him  in  p.  v,  that 
every  priest  at  his  ordination  takes  an  path 
to  keep,  to  profess  and  to  confess  unto'  the 
last  breath  of  his  life,  constantly  whole  and 
inviolate,  the  true  Catholic  faith,  of  course, 
if  at  any  period,  he  shall  willingly  and  know- 
ingly deny  that  fiiith,  he  is  a  perjurer.  You 
say,  you  do  not  accuse  them  of  perjury. 
Will  you  reconcile  that  assertion  with  this 
chnrge  in  p.  56. 

**It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  her  priests 
oppose,  with  all  their  might  and  influence,  a 
book  so  admirably  calculated  as  the  Bible  is  to 
lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  her  pernicious 
absurdities — no  wonder  that  priest  Hughes  in- 
advertently classes  it  amongst  the  books  that 
are  circulated  against  Popery — ^with  Blanco 
White,  Father  Clement,  and  Andrew  Dunn. 
To  keep  off  this  light  they  must  raise  an  outcry 
of  slander  and  misrepresentation  against  Pro- 
testants, and  like  6.  C,  with  his  quondam 
brethren,  deny  her  doctrines  when  fairly  stated 
by  them.  By  these  unfair  means,  and  by  as- 
persing the  characters  of  the  Reformers  and 
modem  writers,  and  by  telling  thousaiids  of 
palpable  falsehoods,  sufficient  to  make  a  devil 
blush,  they  get  their  pernicious  ends  too  well 
accomplished,  in  deceiving  the  ignorant  of  their 
own.  and  many  of  the  unwary  of  other  persua- 
sions. But  the  time  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  your  much  injured  people  will  read,  and 
hear,  and  think  for  themselves:  and  when  the 
Lord  shall  **  consume  the  man  of  sin  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming." 

''If,  moreover,  you  cheat  your  readers  by 
pretending  to  explain  and  maintain  your  doc- 


trines, while  you  slyly  keep  some  of  them  in 
the  back  ground,  ancf  even  deny  them  when 
others  hapjpen  to  bring  them  forward;  and 
above  all,  if  you  wilfully  and  knowingly  make 
£ft]se  statements  of  your  doctrines,  wiUi  a  view 
to  deceive  the  whole  country,  you  cannot  surely 
think  that .  all  your  neighbors  are  so  totally 
destitute  of  charity  and  regard  for  the  truth, 
as  to  suffer  such  pious  firauds  to  pass  unnoticed 
in  ImMul  day-light" 

And  with  this  in  pp.  64  and  66. 

i  ''That  'you  make  fiedse  statements  of  your 
doctrine,'  is,  indeed,  an  offensive  charge  and 
one  of  a  very  heavy  nature ;  and  I  confess  it 
shows  very  clearly,  to  you  at  least,  that  no 
benefit  to  your  cause  could  result  from  a  con- 
troversy with  me,  but  rather  much  hurt  and 
damage ;  for  you  know  very  well  that  I  could 
substantiate  this  charge  very  hastily  !" 

I  am  tired,  and  so  probably  are  mv  read- 
ers. As  I  have  not  given  to  them  ail  your 
beauties,  I  shall  now  insert  a  few  to  edify 
them,  and  to  gratify  yourself. 

I  have  in  every  extract  from  your  produc- 
tion given  sufficient  specimens  of  your  vitu- 
peration, but  the  following  extract  from  your 
52d  page  is  too  curious  to  be  overlooked. 
I  do  not  believe  the  letters  which  appear  to 
the  American  reader  so  unintelligible,  are 
either  Greek,  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  1  am  told 
that  they  are  wretchedly  spelled  Irish,  in 
every  polysyllabic  of  wnich  there  is  a  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  first  rule  of  orthography 
which  has  been  thus  furnished  to  me ;  LeaUian 
le  leathcui  ^s  ceal  le  ceal. 

"Now  that  Priests  do  expect  and  receive 
this  cringing  submission  from  their  flocks,  very 
far  more  than  any  other  description  of  dergy- 
men  do,  is  a  fact  that  meets  tne  eye  of  daily 
observation,  in  every  place  where  they  can 
have  their  people  wrapt  in  tenfold  night,  and 
had  exercise  tnis  absolute  despotism.  There- 
fore are  their  people  so  foolishly  afraid  of  their 
curses  on  the  one  hand,  (which  they  so  fre- 
quently thunder  out  against  them,)  and  so  su- 
perstitiously  fond  of  their  blessings,  which  they 
must  have  upon  every  occasion.  And  so  fur  . 
from  discouraging  this  baseness  of  mind,  this 
intoxicating  superstition,  the  Priests  promote 
it  with  all  their  power,  from  tender  years  up  to 
gray  hairs ;  so  that  the  people,  they  who  fear 
so  httle  to  break  the  de^ogue  on  every  hand, 
and  under  the  Priests'  very  eye ;  yet  took  np 
with  fear  and  awe  to  them,  as  if  they  were 
little  Gods  upon  earth.  Their  common  saying 
is,  '  Who  has  such  virtue  as  the  Priest  V  '  Se 
far  Innoid  loaa  Croisda  aguinn  er  a  tally  e.' 
'  He  is  the  man  whom  we  have  in  the  place  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  earth.'  This  the  Pope  always 
chums  to  be,  'Christ's  Vicar  on  earth,'  and 
every  Priest  is  a  little  Pope  in  his  own  parish. 

"  This  was  exactly  the  error  of  the  Jews. 
They  hated  a  rejeeted  Christ  and  his  Gospel* 
and  thus  deaved  to  their  Priests  who  tau^t 
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them  for  doctrines  the  traditioiis  of  men,  till 
Qod's  wrath  came  on  them  to  the  full.  A  sad 
warning  to  all !" 

I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  to  us  in  this  quarter 
of  the  Union  it  is  quite  a  novelty  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  Catholic  priests  thunder  out 
curses ;  though  it  is  a  uict  that  wc  like  to 
partake  of  their  blessings  and  their  prayers. 
They  possess  our  esteem  and  affection ;  but 
we  neither  know  of  their  being  Popes,  nor 
,  of  their  having  parishes. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  your  boasting  will 
perhaps  edify  those  who  have  read  these 
letters,  and  are  thus  qualified  to  estimate  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests.  I  make  the 
extract  from  pp.  63,  54,  and  55. 

*'Now,  as  by  these  false  and  fraudful  doc- 
trines, the  people  have  been  the  trembling 
dupes  and  slaves  of  the  Papal  clergy,  and  the 
world  troubled ;  so  by  the  simple  inquiry  of  the 
people,  when  they  shall  once  be  roused  to  it, 
will  the  whole  body  of  them  fall  into  instant 
annihilation.  This  I  prove  to  demonstration 
intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity,  thus : 

"  Let  any  inquirer  approach  the  next  Priest 
or  Bishop,  Do  you  allow  there  is  a  canon, 
which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  intention  in 
the  minister,  m  order  to  the  integrity  of  a 
sacrament?  If  he  shall  say  'there  is  no  such 
canon,'  he  is  then  confronted  by  the  canon 
itself,  and  the  rubric  of  his  own  Missal ;  but  if  he 
admit  it,  yet  says, '  it  is  frivolous  and  not  bind- 
ing,* he  then  destroys  his  own  foundation^  and 
ruins  himself ;  for  if  the  canon  be  foolish  and 
fidse,  then  the  infallibility  which  in  two  councils 
decreed  it,  and  the  church  founded  on  it,  which 
for  three  centuries  back  has  taught  it,  are  foolish 
and  false,  and  so  drop  headlong  with  it ;  but  if 
he  alU>w  *  there  is  such  a  canon,  and  it  is  true,' 
then  he  is  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  out  of 
which  he  can  never  extricate  himself,  without 
a  magic  wand ;  for  the  next  question  will  be, 
'  How  can  you  possibly  know  whether  you  are 
a  Priest,  or  whether  you  are  a  Christian  at  all  V 
At  this  question  he  is  startled !  He  is  amazed  1 
He  trembles!  He  can't  answer,  or  if  he  wiU 
answer  at  all,  he  stonmiers  out,  '  Indeed,  I  con- 
fess, ii  is  a  very  difficult  business ;  I  must  own, 
according  to  our  Church,  it  is  a  thing  impossible 
to  be  known  whether  I  am  truly  baptized,  or 
truly  ordained  at  all !'  '* 

**  *  And  if  you  don't  know,  and  if  none  of  you 
know,  bow  alarming  must  be  the  situation  of  all 
those  to  whom  you  have  ministered ;  not  know- 
ing but  we  have  been  receiving  fidse  sacraments, 
aiMl  worshif^ing  Mse  hosts,  aU  our  lives !  How 
came  you  to  be  guilty  of  so  neat  wickedness 
as-  to  assume  the  office  at  ful,  to  bring  des- 
tructioD  upon  yourselves,  upon  us,  and  our  little 
ones  I  Ton  tell  us  your  infiedlibility  is  a  safe 
guide  to  Heaven:  if  so,  why  does  it  not  lead 
yourselves  out  of  these  difficulties  that  so  press 
you,  and  defend  you  and  us  from  the  risk  of 
that  damnation  which  is  consequent  on  receiving 
a  fidse  sacrament,  and  worshipping  a  false  host 


as  you  ownf  If  it  will  give  us  no  help,  no  re- 
lief ;  it  is  good  for  nothing.  How  then  can  it  be 
a  sure  gfuide  to  Heaven,  or  from  Ood?  llieD 
we  must  turn  away  frmn  you  forever  to  the 
Scriptures,  nor  suffer  ourselves  or  our  little  ones 
to  be  deceived  any  longer.'  Inquiry  Uius  spread- 
ing through  the  land*  nay,  through  the  world; 
and  being  pressed  upon  the  Massmen,  they 
cannot  stand  before  it,  they  must  fly  and  hi<fe 
themselves ;  so  'one  chases  a  thousand  and  two 
puts  ten  thousand  to  ffight' " 

"  Thus  are  they  overthrown  to  a  man,  from 
the  Pope  on  his  throne  to  the  meanest  eccle- 
siastic. Thus  the  whole  Papal  Church,  with  all 
its  apparatus,  goes  to  ruin  at  once ;  even  as  the 
mill-stone  wliidi  the  mighty  angel  cast  into  the 
sen.  Thus  Babylon  will  sink,  to  rise  again  no 
more  forever.  Thus  will  the  world  be  rid  in  a 
moment  of  this  great  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches,  as  she  arrogantly  styles  herself  This 
haughty  and  furious  disturber — ^this  prolific  pa- 
rent of  deceits  and  artifices  1  who  filled  the 
world  with  pernicious  superstitions,  grievous 
contentions,  confusion,  intolerance  and  blood ! 
None  who  know  history,  can  deny  this.  O  Lord, 
hasten  the  time,  and  stir  up  the  people  quickly 
to  this  so  necessary  and  ssuutary  inquiir. 

**  And  now  methinks  the  ingenious  ecfifice  of 
the  Papal  building,  put  together  with  such  care 
and  industry,  for  so  many  ages,  of  which  its  par- 
tisans have  so  mightily  boasted,  crying  out, 
*  What  church  is  like  unto  it,  or  can  make  war 
with  it !'  is  like  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism, 
called  a  puzaling  stick,  brought  forth  by  chil- 
dren, which,  with  great  triumph,  they  exhibit 
to  the  ignorant,  who  stand  gazing  at  it  with 
great  wonder  and  delight,  praising  the  wonder^ 
ful  hand  that  formed  it.  But  while  they  are  in 
this  rapture  of  admiration,  behold !  an  unsus- 
pected hand  takes  it  to  look  on.  pulls  out  tlie 
little  key  peg,  and  lo !  instantly  it  falls  to  pieces. 
Their  joy  is  turned  into  mortification,  their  lit- 
tle show  is  over ;  they  hang  down  their  heads 
and  retire.  So  it  fares  with  your  cunning  dis- 
putants, when  the  key  p^  is  pulled  out  of 
their  sophistry  by  the  hand  of  fair  inquiry. 

**  Having  thus  battered  down  your  strong 
fortress,  and  damaged  some  of  your  inner  works, 
by  your  own  canon  of  IntenticHi,  I  intend,  if  Ood 
permit,  after  perhaps  doing  a  little  more  dam- 
age, to  examine  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
ideal  fortress  was  built  by  the  proud  sons  of 
imposture,  as  well  as  the  materials  and  curious 
construction  of  the  work,  which  has  for  ages 
been  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  Papal  world:  and 
I  think  when  strictly  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  been  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  V* 

The  following  l^om  page  60  is  a  specimen 
of  combined  virulence,  ooasting  and  self-con- 
tradiction: 

''Upon  these  creatures  you  could  impose 
very  easily ;  for  if  you  could  say  any  thing  at 
all,  they  would  dap  it  and  shout  applause.  I 
will  not  say,  however,  that  all  your  readera  are 
such  simpletons ;  for  there  are  no  donbt,  a  few 
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amonget  them  who  are  men  of  some  penetra- 
tion: but  these  again  are  as  easilj  satisfied  as 
the  others.  Should  you  deceive  ihe  multitude, 
^ou  would  i^ease  them ;  for  they  are  so  much 
m  loTe  with  the  great  cause,  that  they  like  to 
see  it  supported  and  advanced  by  any  means, 
right  or  wrong;  as  they  are  as  gesat  knaves 
AS  TOUHSELVES.  But  should  vou  once  bring  this 
subject  on  the  carpet,  and  then  not  be  able  to 
say  pne  word  upon  it  to  invalidate  the  obvious 
consequences,  which  I  have  pointed  out,  you 
woula  be  in  a  hobble ;  for  the  knaves,  would 
be  offended  with  you  for  betraying  the  secret ; 
and  THE  siirpLETONS  would  then  perhaps  see 
that  your  church  is  not  only  fallible,  but  foolish, 
askd  far  from  being  invincible. 

*'  There  is  also  another  reason  why  you  can- 
not with  safety,  dr  even  a  good  grace,  bring 
this  subject  now  before  your  readers.  You  re- 
member well  that  you  liad  it  before  them  once, 
some  time  ago,  and  that  you  bad  (O  wretched 
case !)  to  denj  it,  even  to  a  Bishop:  should  you, 
therefore,  bnug  it  on  the  carpet  now  again,  and 
acknowledge  it  to  be  your  doctrine,  fairly  sta- 
ted, how  would  it  look  ?  All  men  would  then 
see  YOUR  KNAVERY,  who  would  read  your  paper 
with  any  degree  of  attention;  even  perhaps 
your  own  poor  admirers;  your  knavery  would 
perhaps  be  exposed  to  the  world,  and  would 
reflect  such  infamy  on  your  wretched  cause, 
which,  it  would  be  found,  is  maintained  by 
such  pious  frauds^  that  your  fond  hopes  of  pro- 
moting it,  and  of  gaining  blind  converts  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  would  perhaps  be  blasted 
for  ever. 

'*  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive  the 
amount  of  damage  that  might  accrue  to  your 
Diana  should  you  thus  lay  this  doctrine  before 
your  Ephesians,  and  acknowledge  it  after  your 
ihanxefid  denial ;  and  therefore  you  do  well  not 
to  lay  it  before  them  in  the  way  in  which  I 
have  proposed.  I  acknowledge  indeed  that  this 
doctrme  is  taught  to  the  common  people  in  their 
catechisms  and  other  books  of  instruction ;  but 
they  read  it  over  without  ever  perceiving  its 
consequences,  and  afterwards  deny,  and  even 
forget,  that  they  have  heard  of  any  such  doc- 
trine." 

One  extract  more  is  all  which  I  shall  pro- 
duce, it  is  so  characteristic.  It  is  found  in 
page  41. 

**  This  shameful  practice,  the  disavowal  and 
4oneealment  of  your  doctrines^  is  the  main  pomt 
in  your  controversy.  By  this  blessed  expedient 
you  keep  miUions  of  miserable  stupid  souls  fast 


locked  in  the  thraldom  of  Popery  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  you  cannot  use  compulsion, 
and  then  boast  of  these  poor  deluded  millions, 
as  a  conclusive  argument  for  your  great  cause. 
We  can  see  by  this  trick  very  clearly,  what  this 
large  argument  fairlv  amounts  to,  and  how  far 
the  testimony  of  such  deceived  stupid  witness* 
es,  though  miUions  in  number,  ought  to  go  in 
important  matters  in  all  soul  concerns.  By  this 
cunning  policy  I  was  once  deceived  myseuinto 
a  belief  that  you  were  an  injured,  misrepre- 
sented people,  and  was  brought  into  difficulties  • 
and  perplexities  by  your  plausible  arguments ; 
but  when  I  afterwards  obtained  from  your  own 
best  writers  and  standard  books  a  correct 
knowledge  of  your  system,  and  learned  to  see 
through  their  sophistrv,  my  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties soon  vanished,  and  I  saw  clearly  the  cloven 
foot  of  Popery:  and  the  mean  artifices  by 
which  it  is  maintained  served  no  other  purpose 
than  to  stamp  eternal  infamy  on  a  cause  which 
needs  such  deceitful  support.*  In  this  way  thou- 
sands of  ignorant  persons  are  imposed  upcm  by 
your  machiavillians,  and  deluded  into  the  pale 
of  Popery.  Tlieir  specious  arguments  easily  go 
down  with  them,  when  they  hear  of  your  pro- 
mises of  life  upon  the  performance  of  easy  con- 
ditions, wliile  they  are  permitted  to  walk  after 
the  lusts  of  their  hearts,  and  to  retain  their 
idols — their  venial  sins,  from  the  temporary 

Sunishment  of  which  you  can  afterwards  easily 
eliver  them  by  your  holy,  or  rather  unholy 
water,  your  extreme  imction,  masses,  indul- 
gences and  other  impositions.  O  Syren  song  I 
surely  Satan  himself  was  the  aittftor  and  pro- 
moter of  such  pioHS  frawis," 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Waddell,  to  take  my  leave, 
and  to  cherii^  the  hope  that  the  readers  of 
the  Miscellany  will,  in  the  statements  which 
I  have  made,  feel  that  I  was  justified  in  as- 
serting that  our  doctrine  of^  Intention  is 
misrepresented  by  Protestant  writers ;  also, 
that  from  the  extracts  which  have  been  made 
from  your  production,  they  will  see  that  the 
editors  of  the  Miscellany  would  have  been 
wanting  in  self-respect  and  have  fiiiled  in 
the  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  patrons, 
had  they  descended  to  a  contest  with  you ; 
and  Sir,  allow  me  to  add  the  expression  of 
my  trust,  that  no  circumstance  shall  again 
require  of  me  to  be  engaged  as  I  have  lately 
beten.  I  remain,  Sir,  with  sentiments  be- 
coming the  occasion, 

Yours,  &C.,  &«.,  B.  C. 

Charleston^  8.  C,  October  11,  1830. 
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RESPECTING  TRANSUBSTANTIATION  AND  CONSUBSTANTIATION. 

[Hie  foIlowiD^  Letter,  which  contains  in  itself  an  explanation  of  its  occasion,  and  the  circam- 
stances  under  which  it  was  written,  appeared  in  Volume  VII  of  the  ''IT.  S.  Catholic  Mifloellany," 
for  1827.] 
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ToMUs    ***** 

Mt  Dear  Madam, — Oar  friend,  ^ 
to  whom  you  sent  the  treatise  of  Bickersteth 
on  the  Lord's  Sapper,  with  notes  by  the  Rev. 
Gregory  T.  Bedell,  A.  M.,  has  asked  me  for 
an  explanation  ofthe  following  passage  which 
yoa  marked  for  her  consideration,  and  my 
solation. 

**  These  terms,  transubstaiUiation,  and  con- 
mbstantiation,  though  they  may  be  understood 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  readers  of  this 
work,  are  not  properly  understood  by  all,  and 
it  is  therefore  hoped  that  a  definition  of  them 
may  not  be  considered  out  of  place,  or  unim- 
portan  t  By  IranstibstanliatioTif  is  meant  that 
immediately  on  the  act  of  consecration,  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine,  become  actually 
the  hodif  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  as  no  longer 
to  be  bread  and  wine.  It  is  easy  for  any  one 
who  will  calmly  reflect  on  the  subject,  to  see 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  this  dogma  ofthe 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  attempted  to 
defend  this  doctrine,  upon  the  principle  that 
it  is  a  great  mystery ;  and  I  once  heard  Bishop 
England  remark,  that  the  miracle  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  because  that  while  to  the  senses 
there  appears  nothing  but  bread  and  wine, 
there  was,  in  fact  and  essence,  no  bread  and 
wine  present,  but  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  A  mystery,  as  correctly  understood, 
is  something  wliich  transcends  the  limited 
powers  of  reason,  but  which  has  nothing  in  it 
contrary  to  reason.  In  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  however,  there  is  a  palpable 
contradiction ;  for  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
cannot  mislead  us  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
thing  submitted  to  examination.  If  the  con- 
secrated bread  appears  like  bread,  feels  like 
bread,  smells  like  bread,  and  tastes  like  bread, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  that  it 
should  all  the  while,  be  real  flesh  and  blood,  of 
which,  to  the  senses,  it  has  not  one  appearance 
or  attribute.  One  great  error  of  this  kind 
generally  paves  the  way  for  another  equally 
or  still  more  monstrous.  On  the  idea  that 
the  consecrated  wafer  is  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  is  founded  the  denial  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity ;  for  the  wafer  being  changed 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  body  being 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood,  so  whoever  eats 


the  wafer,  does  of  necessity  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  ofthe  Son  of  God.  Thus 
much  for  the  absurd  and  most  anaocoantable 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  with  ita  con- 
comitants. 

**  Conm^itoTi/ia/toii,  a  kindred  doctrine,  was 
held  by  many  of  the  eariy  Lutherans.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  held  oy  the  modem  Lu- 
therans, and  though  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  not,  bat 
that  they  agree  in  sentiment  with  our  own 
Church.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  on 
this  point.  The  doctrine  does  not  vary  very 
materially  from  transubstantiation  when  cri- 
tically examined ;  and  there  seems  to  be  rather 
a  nominal  distinction  between  the  terms  than 
a  real  difference.  By  consubstantiatlon  is 
to  be  understood,  that  after  the  consecration 
of  the  elements,  the  body  and  blood  of  ChrisI 
are  reallv  present,  though  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  trie  same  in  their  nature  and  qualities. 

^  In  contradistinction  of  these  enormous 
opinions,  our  Church  holds  the  doctrine  that 
the  bread  and  the  wine  are  simply  the  em- 
blems or  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  28th  article  declares,  that 
*  the  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken  and  eaten  in 
the  Supper,  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiri- 
tual manner.  And  the  mean  whereby  the 
body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the 
Supper  is  faith.' "— G.  T.  B. 

I  was  not  aware  until  I  read  this  note  that 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  the 
readers  of  the  work.  I  have,  however,  little 
reason  to  complain  of  having  been  misrepre- 
sented, because  I  have  frequently  testified  that 
in  the  holy  Eucharist,  although  to  the  senses 
it  appears  to  be  bread  and  wine,  there  is  not 
in  reality  either  bread  or  wine:  but  the  reve- 
rend note-maker  has  mistaken  my  meaning  if 
he  believed  me  to  say  that  this  was  **  still  a 
more  extraordinary  miracle  than  transubstan- 
tiation," because  transubstanUation  means 
that  at  the  consecration,  the  bread  and  wine 
are  substantially,  though  not  visibly  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  the 
latter  substance  retains  the  appearance 'of  the 
former.  I  therefore  must  say  that  it  is  one 
and  the  same  miracle  and  not  two,  one  of 
which  is  less  and  another  more  extraordinary. 
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I  am  one  who  has  calmly  reflected  on  the 
tnibject,  and  must  avow  tblat  I  do  not  find  it 
easy  to  see  any  monstrous  absurdity  in  this 
dogma ;  neither  have  I  ever  known  an  at- 
tempt made  to  defend  the  doctrine  upon  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  mystery,  which  would 
indeed  be  a  silly  enort,  and  no  proof;  but  I 
have  always  knowti  it  to  be  defended  upon  the 
ground  or  its  being  within  the  power  of  God 
to  effect  such  a  change,  and  declared  by 
Christ  that  God  would  make  it.  If  the  Re- 
verend gentleman  has  not  learned  those 
grounds  before,  I  trust  he  may  now  become 
acquainted  with  them,  and  I  regret  my  ina- 
bility to  convey  my  ideas  intellisfibly  to  my 
auditors ;  for  when  the  Reverend  sfentleman 
beard  me  make  the  statement  which  he  gives, 
I  certainly  must  have  attempted  to  urge 
those  grounds,  and  not  the  flimsy  one  which 
be  adduces,  for  I  always  gave  the  two  above 
stated  and  never  gave  the  last. 

Admitting  his  defira'tion  of  a  mystery: 
when  he  proceeds  to  apply  his  fiict  to  that 
principle,  the  gentleman  is  quite  too  hasty ; 
the  term  of  comparison  which  he  assumes  in 
the  definition  is  the  phrase  *^  contrary  to  rea- 
son :**  in  fair  argument  this  same  term  is  what 
should  be  used  in  his  application  of  the  fact: 
instead  of  this,  however,  he  give  us  the  phrase 
**  contradiction  to  the  senses."  This  is  a 
looseness  of  language  which  I  should  not 
have  expected  from  a  gentleman  who  finds 
it  so  *^  easy  to  see  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  a  dogma"  held  to  be  reasonable  and  true 
by  the  most  learned  men  whom  Christendom 
has  produced.  I  shall  not  remark  upon  the 
plain  logical  distinction  between  *^  contrary 
propositions"  and  **  conireidictnry  proposi- 
tions," which  shows  me  that  two  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  together  false,  which  can  never 
occur  as  regaras  two  of  the'  latter ;  but  I 
will  remark  that  the  gentleman  must  have 
been  very  hasty  indeed,  in  making  the 
thoughtless  assertion  that  senses  and  reason 
mean  the  same.  In  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine several  examples  mi?ht  be  easily  fur- 
nished, but  I  shall  defer  adducing  one  until 
we  examine  his  next  expression,  which  is  put 
forward  in  semblance  of  proof  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

He  says  that  "  the  evidence  (»f  the  senses 
cannot  mislead  us  to  the  reality  cf  the  thing 
submitted  for  examination."  i  really  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  this,  unless  it 
be  merely  to  assert  that  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  is  suflncient  to  prove  to  us  the  reality^ 
that  is  the  real  existence  of  the  object  I  am 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  upon  this, 
though  a  learned  Bishop  of  the  Irish  Protest- 
tant  Church,  Berkley  ot  Cloyne,  would  never 
admit  his  proposition,  and  would  contend 
that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  the  Chris- 


tian religion  against  infidels,  except  by  deny- 
ing its  truth:  however,  I  dififer  from  this 
learned  prelate,  and  I  avow  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bedell,  that  the  evidence  of  my  senses  testi- 
fies to  me  the  real  existence  of  a  body  or  sub- 
stance, or  thing.  But  a  subsequent  question 
is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  substance  or 
thing;  and  with  all  deference  I  will  assert 
that  the  evidence  of  the  senses  alone  will  in 
several  instances,  grossly  mislead  us  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance  whose  reality 
they  testify :  and  if  I  can  establish  a  single 
case  in  wmch  the  nature  of  the  substance  is 
widely  different  from  its  appearance  to  the 
senses,  ^  contrary  to  the  senses,"  will  not  be 
^  contrary  to  reason,"  and  the  entune  of  Mr. 
Bedeirs  illusive  fortress  will  vanish.  I 
could  exhibit  several  instances  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  and  other  departments  of  nature,  as 
well  as  in  its  more  unusual  phenomena,  not 
to  mention  works  of  art,  that  woi^ld  bear 
powerfully  upon  the  case;  but  no  one  of 
these  would  answer  my  present  purpose  with 
eqivil  fitness  as  an  Instance  taken  from  the 
Bible,  and  that,  like  the  mystery  of  which  we 
treat,  is  above  reason,  but  not  contradictory 
to  it.  The  Reverend  gentleman  will  not  ask 
me  to  refer  to  chapter  and  verse,  for  what  he 
so  well  knows  to  have  frequently  occurred ; 
the  appearance  of  angels  in  the  human  form; 
where  the  substance  was  of  one  nature  and 
the  appearance,  of  which  alone  the  senses 
could  take  cognizance,  was  of  a  nature  altoge- 
ther different  Surely  the  spiritualized  b<Kly 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  Sacrament  differs  not 
more  from  bread,  than  the  spiritual  substance 
of  an  angel  does  from  a  human  body.  Would 
the  Rev.  gentleman  allow  the  following  to 
be  good  argument  for  an  infidel  in  such  a 
case.  **  If  it  appears  like  a  human  body,  feels 
like  a  human  body,  smells  like  a  human  body 
and  tastes  like  a  human  body,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  it  should  be  all  the  while  a  real, 
angel,"  therefore  I  will  not  believe  that  it 
is  an  angel  but  a  human  being?  Would  it 
not  be  more  congenial  to  your  Bible  and  to 
your  common  sense,  to  argue  thus?  ^The 
appearance  indeed  is  that  of  bread,  but  God 
who  can  clothe  one  substance  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  another,  and  who  has  clothed  the 
angelic  substance  with  the  human  appear- 
ance, has  declared  to  me  that  at  the  consecra- 
tion he  changes  the  substance,  continuing  the 
former  appearance  unchanged :  what  his  pow- 
er can  effect  his  word  can  testifjr :  my  senses 
have  frequently  deceived  me,  but  the  word 
of  God  is  true,  nor  am  I  deceived,  for  my 
senses  testify  truly  that  there  is  some  real 
thing  here  bearing  the  appearance  of  bread, 
but  God  testifies  that  its  naturcy  is  new  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  thus  my 
senses  which  testify  only  to  the  appearances. 
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but  not  to  the  nature  of  things,  testify  tral j, 
for  the  appearance  exists ;  but  this  does  not 
contradict  reason,  which  testifies  that  God  can 
clothe  one  substance  with  the  appearance  of 
another;  nor  the  declaration  of  Christ,  who 
says  of  the  substance,  ^'  tkis  is  my  body,  this 
is  my  hloocL*'' 

Do  not  then,  my  dear  madam,  I  entreat  you, 
despise  my  intellect,  nor  reproach  me,  as  the 
reverend  note-maker  does,  with  believing  a 

MONSTROUS  ABSUaniTT,  A  PALPABLE  CONTKA- 

DicTioN  and  a  great  error  ;  I  should  rather 
hope  you  would  believe  that  the  spiritual  cri- 
tic was  guilty  of  an  oversight,  which  a  little 
study  of  his  metaphysics,  his  logic,  and  his 
Bible,  together  with  the  testimony  of  mil- 
lions of  wiser  and  more  learned  men  than 
either  he  or  I  can  assume  to  be,  would  correct ; 
especially  if  joined  to  a  little  of  that  humility 
which  is  80  bright  a  gem  in  the  decoration  of 
a  Christian  pastor. 

The  Veverend  gentleman  makes  another 
mistake  in  assigning  the  reason  for  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  ''  the  denial  of  the  cup  to 
the  laity."  It  is  not  true  that  communion 
under  both  kinds  is  throughout  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  restricted  to  the  clergy, 
though  it  is  true  that  in  the  great  Western 
Patriarchate  of  which  we  form  a  portion,  the 
ancient  discipline  has  been  and  still  continues 
of  giving  communion  only  under  one  kind. 
The  grounds  for  this  discipline  are  principally, 
that  it  is  a  convenient  usage  which  has  al- 
ways existed  more  or  less  oxtensively  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  it  was 
n«quently  so  administered  by  the  Apostles, 
but  probably  once,  if  not  oftener,  by  our  bless- 
ed  Lord  himself,  who  declared  that,  whosoever 
edtelh  me,  the  same  shall  live  by  me,  (John  vi, 
57,)  and,  /  am  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
hread  he  shall  live  forever :  and  the  bread  which 
I  will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  toorld, 
(John  vi,  51.)  But  the  reason  which  the  gen- 
tleman assigns  is  like  one  of  the  answers 
ffiven  to  the  inquiry,  whether  we  do  not 
Siereby  leave  those  persons  bereft  of  the 
blood  of  Christ;  we  say,  **no,  because  who- 
soever receives  the  living  body  of  Christ  re- 
ceives a\ao  his  blood  from  which  it  is  inse- 
parable." We  are  as  far  from  saying  that 
"'  whosoever  eats  the  wafer,  of  necessiw  eats 
the  flesh  and  drinks  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God,**  as  we  are  from  saying  that  he  who 
bears  fitdse  witness,  is  at  that  moment  stating 
the  truth.  Indeed,  if  our  doctrine  waa  what 
the  Reverend  gentleman  makes  us  assert,  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  error.  If  Mr.  Be- 
dell has  thought  proper  deliberately  to  write 
contradictory  nonsense,  we  are  not  there- 
fore obliged  to  adopt  his  absurd  expressions. 


His  expression  of  w€tfer  is  used,  probably 
without  reflecting  that  the  bread  wnich  the 
Saviour  used  was  of  that  description,  as  it 
was  unlawiiil  to  use  leavened  bread  at  the 
Passover.  But  if  this  was  "  changed  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  body  being  com- 
posed of  flesh  and  blood,"  how  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  could  that  which  had  by 
the  change  become  flesh  and  blood  be  yet 
what  it  was  previous  to  the  change,  a  wafer. 
If  it  was  changed,  it  was  no  longer  a  wafer, 
if  it  was  no  longer  a  wafer  how  will  the  gen- 
tleman use  the  expression  '^whoever  eats  the 
wafer" — when  there  is  no  wafer  to  be  eaten, 
but  flesh  and  blood  under  the  appearance  of 
a  wafer  ?  We  say  if  there  is  no  change  there 
is  but  bread,  and  we  do  not  eat  the  body  of 
Christ  which  is  not  there :  but  if  then  is  a 
change  we  do  eat  the  body  of  Christ  which  is 
there.  I  shall  show,  I  trust,  that  the  absur- 
ditv  belongs  to  Mr.  Bedell  and  not  to  me. 
Whether  our  doctrine  be  true  or  false  then, 
though  the  reason  assigned  be  like  ours,  it  is 
not  ours,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  any  per- 
son who  eats  a  wafer,  thereby  drinks  blood. 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Lutherans 
at  Ebenezer  in  Georgia,  and  several  of  them 
in  Savannah  do  believe,  not  as  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  believes,  but  as  sev- 
eral of  their  Churches  in  Europe  do,  the  doc* 
trine  of  consubstantiation.  I  regret  to  find 
the  Reverend  note  maker  so  egregiously 
mistaken  as  to  publish  that  **this  doctrine 
does  not  vary  materially  from  transubstan- 
tiation,  when  critically  examined."  I  beg 
leave  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ference and  not  merely  a  nominal  distinction 
between  the  terms.  JBy  our  doctrine,  there 
is  a  change  of  substance,  bv  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  were  is  no  change,  for  the  substance 
of  bread  still  remains:  by  our  doctrine,  there 
is  only  one  substance  present,  and  that  is  the 
substance  of  Jesus  Christ;  by  the  Lutiieran 
doctrine,  there  are  two  substances  occupyinf 
the  same  space,  viz.  the  substance  of  Dread 
and  the  substance  of  the  Saviour.  The  Lu- 
theran says,  "■  the  body  of  Christ  is  reaUy 
here  together  with  the  bread :"  we  say  **  the 
body  of  Christ  b  really  here,  without  any 
bread,  but  having  its  appearance."  By  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  there  are  two  distinct 
substances  occupying  the  self-same  space, 
both  having  the  appearance  of  only  one 
which  is  then  present;  in  ours  only  one  sub- 
stance occupies  the  space,  hat  it  has  not  its 
own  af^iearance  but  that  of  one  which  is  not 
now  present,  but  had  been  previously  there. 
Mr.  Bedell  must  have  written  very  hastily, 
for  he  I  presume  knew  those  real  differeiiees. 
The  Saviour  aocordmg  to  the  Lathenm  doc- 
trine could  not  with  strict  truth  say  of  tiie 
sacrament  **  This  is  my  body"  as  he  could  by 
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our  doctrine,  but  bis  accurate  expression 
should  be,  "  My  body  is  herewith." 

I  must  now  avow,  that  without  meaning 
any  thing  offensive  by  the  expression,  1 
could  never  find  common  sense  to  my  appre- 
hension, in  the  doctrine  given  by  the  Kev. 
gentleman  as  that  of  his  Church.  I  shall  in 
a  few  words  mention  my  difficulty.  To  eat 
means  to  take  solid,  as  to  drink  in  to  take 
liquid  sustenance  b^  the  mouth;  now  the 
sacrament  is  ealen;  that  is,  taken  by  the 
mouth  for  sustenance,  whether  spiritual  or 
corporal,  matters  not.  I  ask  a  communicant 
who  has  eaten  the  sacrament :  "•  Have  you 
eaten  the  body  of  Christ  V  he  says,  «  Yes." 
1  remark,  "  Then  that  body  was  really  pre- 
sent and  taken  into  your  mouth."  tie  an- 
swers, "  No."  "  Did  you  then  eat  what  was 
not  really  present,  and  received  into  your 
mouth  ?"  He  answers  me,  "  Yes,  but  it  was 
eaten  only  by  Faith."  I  remark  that  faith 
is  belief,  and  belief  is  not  eating.  I  can  un- 
derstand what  it  is  to  believe  by  faith,  and 
what  ft  is  to  eat  by  the  mouth;  but  I  never 
could  understand  what  eating  by  believing 
meant,  and  I  never  found  any  person  who 
could  explain  what  it  meant.  I  easily  con- 
ceive that  God  can  change  the  bread  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  leaving  still  the  appear- 
ance of  bread  to  the  new  substance :  when  I 
receive  that  sacrament,  I  eat  the  body  of 
Christ  I  can  conceive  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine which  reauires  also  the  power  of  God 
to  place  the  boay  of  Christ  together  with  tlie 
bread :  the  Lutheran  can  say  that  he  eats  the 
body  of  Christ  together  with  bread.  I  can 
conceive  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  which  says 
that  there  is  no  change,  and  therefore  that  I 
eat  only  bread,  but  recollect  that  Christ  died, 
and  believe  that  he  will  save  me  by  his  death, 
but  that  I  do  not  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  be- 
cause it  is  not  there.  But  I  cannot  under- 
stand Mr.  Bedell's  assertion  that  I  eat  a  body 
which  is  not  there :  neither  can  I  understand 
how  I  can  eat  by  fiiith ;  nor  can  I  understand 
how  by  eating  a  symbol,  I  eat  the  reality : 


nor  can  I  understand  that  eating  and  believ- 
ing  mean  the  same  thinf :  all  this  is  perhaps 
very  intelligible  to  the  Rev.  gentleman  and 
to  you ;  and,  but  that  I  feel  a  distrust  in  my 
own  philosophy^  and  could  not  bring  myself 
to  use  such  an  expression  [as]  to  what  I  am 
told  you  believe,  and  of  course  understand,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  rank  it  with  believing 
that  by  eating  a  wafer  a  person  drank  blooo, 
and  be  temp^  to  give  it  the  epithet  which 
Mr.  Bedell  very  properly  gives  to  that  pro- 
duct of  his  fancy,  substituted  by  him  for  an 
article  of  Catholic  belief 

My  Dear  Madam,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  power  which  early  impressions,  aifec- 
tionate  attachments,  the  appearance  of  con- 
sistency, and  public  opinion  exercise  over  a 
strong  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  a 
desire  to  know  with  certainty  "  what  is  truth." 
But  I  felt  that  I  owed  it  to  my  own  con- 
sciousness of  that  truth,  and  in  some  degree 
to  the  character  with  which  I  am  invested,  to 
rescue  the  doctrines  of  my  Church  from 
obloquy,  and  if  possible  my  own  name  from 
being  exhibited  to  my  fellow  citizens  iden- 
tified with  the  terms  monstrous  absurdity, 
palpable  contradiction,  more  monstrous  error, 
absurd  and  most  mmccounlable  doctrine ;  and 
the  call  was  if  possible  more  imperative,  when 
I  was  led  into  the  closets  of  the  most  pious 
and  virtuous  portion  of  our  community,  to 
be  made  the  object  of  their  contempt  or 
pity,  at  the  moment  of  their  most  serious  in- 
tercourse with  our  common  Creator. 

Though  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bedell's  character 
as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine,  has  not  risen  in 
my  estimation,  I  assure  you,  madam,  that  I 
consider  your  loan  of  the  book  to  our  friend 
was  suggested  by  the  best  motives,  and  that 
I  still  hold  you  in^kind  and  respectful  con- 
sideration, and  remain 

With  esteem,  yours, 

tJoHW,  Bishop  qf  Charleston. 

86  Wentworth-street, 
Tuesday,  Nor.  S7,  1887. 
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STANDARD  CATHOUC  BOOKS. 


AMERICAN  OATHOLIO  NOVBXi. 

PAULINE  SEWARD,  ▲  Talb  or  Rial  Lirs.    ByJolia 
D.  Bryaot,  Eftq.  S  vote.  ISInio.  emboawd  clotb,  gilt  1  flO 

Ttw  same embou<!d  cloth,  %ilt  edges  3  00 

Tbis  work  unites  in  an  eminent  decres  pleastna  Ind- 
denti  with  useful  instruction.  Through  a  story  wch  con- 
ceived and  ably  sustained,  the  author -Iiqs  infused  tha 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  church  in  a  manner  eminently 
calculated  to  correct  the  errors  and  prejudices  with  which 
her  ad venafies  would  obscure  her  jNractices  and  doctrines. 
In  Pauline  and  Liule  Marie,  tht^reader  will  become  at 
once  deeply  ihterasled;  and  in  folldwing  them  through 
their  many  fahter  trials,  he  will  be  m^de  iSmiUar  with  the 
consistency  and  strength  of  -Catholic  dogmas,  and  the 
beauQr  and  consolation  of  Catliolic  devotions.  Tbe  aatbor 
of  this  work  is  a  convert  to  Catholicity ;  and  knowing,  from 
his  past  experience  and  aiMociatious,  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  with  Protestant^  in  relation  to  our  reli- 
gion, be  has  sought  to  apply  the  instructive  portions  of  bis 
work  to  their  explanation  and  removal.  In  this  be  has 
not  been  less  happy  than  in  the  story  itself.  The  work 
has  only  to  be  read  to  be  admired— and  no  Catliolie  should 
be  without  a  cof^. 

^  Nq  branch  of  Catholic  literature  has  been  so  Uttle 
attended  to  as  that  of  which  the  presenr  work  is  destined  to 
forifi-  one  of  the  bright«st  gems.  It  is  written  in  the  most 
chaste  and  beautiful  style.  Tbe  interest  thrown  around 
the  tale  is  singularly  happy  and  intense."— CbM.  HerakL 
'  '*  If  not  the  brightest  gem  in  the  Catholic  literatnre  of 
this  country,  the  story  of  Pauline  Seward  is  certainly 
unsurpassed  by  any  e/Tort  of  the  kind  heretofore  made  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  reader  will  And  the  work 
Aitl  of  attraction  and  interest,  abounding  with  thrilling  in« 
eidents,  alTecting  detail^  and  delicate  shading.  As  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  unexceptionable ;  its  Catholic  characters, 
presenting  beautiful  models  ibr  imitation,  and  brilliant 
beacon  lights  to  warn  us  from  error.  In  its  elucidations 
of  divine  uuth.  it  is  clear,  fbrcibte,  and  impcessivA.  There 
is,  in  Ihct,  a  nappy  bleniing  of  useful  instruction  and 
romantic  incident,  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  and  In- 
cnnniiy  of  the  author."— C/:  8.  O,  Mag, 

WXBEMA^m  LBCTDBES  on  the  FaiirciPAL  Dooraiirss 
AHB  PaACnoBS  or  thb  Cathouo  CHOaCB.     Deliv- 
ered at  St.  Mary%,  Moorflelds,  during  the  Lent  of  1836. 
Ftfll  bound ...sheep  orclotii  1  00 

These  LeetuAts  fcrm  a  series  of  discourses,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  controverqr  between  the 
Catholic  chorch  and  the  various  sects  of  Protestantism. 
Tbo  main  points  which  it  involves  are  developed  and 
•ettled  bv  Dr.  Wiseman  wiUi  a  (brce  of  reasoning,  a  feli- 
cily  of  illustration,  and  a  conciliatory  spirit,  wliicta  are 
unsarpassed,  if  equalled  in  any  other  Engllsn  work  of  a 
aimilar  character. 

.E  QUESTION  FAIRLY  TESTED,  in  the 
llowing,  vis :  On  Oe  CTm  o/"  Me  iNUs,  by  Fene- 
1  Fletcher^ /OMfratiem.  OntlUJlvikorUitofthM 
to  hUerfTtt  the  SerfoCurct,  by  tbe  Archbishop 
of  Tqurs.  On  ProUtkuU  EoUenea  of  OitAoUdfy,  by 
Dr.  Bbningbaos.  Four  Treatises  in  one  volume,  form- 
ing a  most  valuable  compilation  on  subjects  or  para- 
mount interest  to  all 18D10.  ftmcy  paper  K 

The  same. clotii,gUt 3^ 

We  have  here  collected  into  one  volume  three  of  the 
nost  nsefUl  essays  that  could  be  consulted  widi  a  view  to 
discover  the  leading  and  specific  diflbrences  between  the 
CadKriie  and  Protestant  systems,  and  the  respective 
grounds  on  which  they  are  established.  The  abuse  of  the 
vrritten  word  of  God,  and  the  want  of  acquainUnce  with 
the  rational  mode  of  applying  it  to  the  ends  of  religion,  are 
tbe  radical  causes  of  Protestant  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
ehufch ;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  volume  before 
us  recommends  itself  with  peculiar  force  to  the  patronage 
of  tiie  community  at  large :  to  the  Protestant,  who  is 
bound  to  bear  before  he  condemns,  and  to  the  Catholic 
who  should  be  prepared  at  all  times  with  the  necessary 
armor  for  the  defence  of  his  princiiries.  Among  the  works 
which  treat  of  the  proper  use  of  the  Bible,  of  the  necessity 
of  a  living  witness  in  matters  of  ftith,  and  of  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  private  Judgment,  this  holds  a  conspicuous 
rank,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  emfnent  worth  of  its 
contents,  but  also  by  its  very  convenient  form,  and  mode- 
rate price,  which  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  class 
of  readers. 

PASTORAL  LETTFmS  of  Uie  PROVINCIAL  COUN- 
CILS, for  1643  and  1848 each  13 


BT.  BONAVBNTURE>8  LIFE  OP  OUR  LORD  AND 
SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Translated  from  tiie 
Latin.  To  which  are  added,  T%e  Dnolion  to  the  Tkree 
Hown*  ^Agowy  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cro*$;  and  the  Ia/m 
of  tko  G4orioM  St.  Jooeph.   18mo.  360  pages,  full  bound 

In  sheep  or  cloth 50 

The  same fine  paper,  roan  75 

**     "     finepap.  roan,  gilt  1  OC 

The  merits  of  this  standard  work  are  so  well  known  in 
the  Catholic  communis,  as  worthy  of  the  eminent  sanc- 
tity of  its  author,  and  as  a  vast  source  of  ediiication  to  the 
pious  reader,  that  any  commendatory  remarks  would  be 
superfluous. 

FATHER  OSWALD,  a  Genuine  Catholic  Story.    A  new 

and  improved  edition 18mo.  Ibncy  paper  38 

The  same cloth,  ex.  gilt 75 

"       **    clotii,gilt 50 

This  work  is  intended  to  be  a  raAitation  of  Father  CU- 
spieiU ;  and  as  the  author  has  been  signally  successftil  in  ac- 
complishing his  design,  the  circulation  of  this  work  is  well 
worthy  the  xeal  of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  honor  and 
propagation  of  the  true  fitith.  The  work  is  well  worthy 
the  commendations  which  the  press  has  everywhere  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  welcome  it 
among  the  productions  which  are  to  be  the  most  popular 
and  influential  means  of  removing  anti-Catholic  prejudice, 
and  lending  tbe  ProtesUmt  mind  to  the  discovery  and 
acknowlednnent  of  truth.  The  present  edition  has 
been  caremlly  revised,  corrected  and  improved  through- 
out. 

THB  LIFE  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  AroeTLa  or  Ihslavd. 
To  which  is  added  the  celebrated  Hj/mn.  composed  abiMit 
twelve  hundred  years  since  by  his  disciple.  St.  Fiscu, 
comprehending  a  GmnpeiuKoii*  IHUory  of  hie  Ltje.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  copious  Jifpendix,  containing  a 
eommary  account  of  tbe  various  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, orders,  edifices  and  establishments  in  Ireland, 
■lace  tbe  introduction  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Also, 
a  Omnologieal  Table  of  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  from  the  death  of  St  Patrick 
to  the  beginning  of  the  19ih  century.  TogeUier  with  the 
prophecy  of  St.  Malachy,  describing  tbe  Popes  of  Rmlie 
to  tbe  end  of  tiie  world.    A  new  edition,  with  a  fine 

Portrait  of  the  Illustrious  Saint. ISmo.  cloth  50 

THB  FOLLOWING  OF  CHRIST,  in  four  Books,  to 
which  are  added  Practical  Reflections,  and  a  Prayer  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter;  translated  from  the  French  by 
the  Rev.  James  Jones..... 48aio.  550  pp.  d.  stamped  95 

The  seme..... fine  paper,  roan 50 

«       ••    ....roan, extra  gilt.  . 75 

"  "  ....Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  gilt  1  35 
To  a  work  so  long  and  universally  known,  and  so  highly 
valued,  as  «  Tb«  Followino  of  Chsist,*'  any  remark 
by  way  of  introduction  is  uncalled  for.  It  has  been  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  Christian  world  upwards  of  three  centuries; 
it  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  hmguages ;  it  has 
received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  every  learned  and 
pious  ornament  of  the  chureb. 

But  in  tiie  present  edition,  Pradkal  RefleeUone  and  a 
Pra»ier  have  been  introduced  at  the  end  of  each  chapter, 
distiJDgnished  from  the  original  by  being  printed  in  smaller 
type ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  considered  by  the  pious 
reader  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  original  work. 

In  preparing  tiie  present  edition  for  the  press,  no  palna 
have  been  spared  to  render  it  in  every  way  worthy  of 
patronage.  The  text  was  carefully  examined  by  a  Rev. 
gentieman,  eaiinentiy  qualified.  The  printing  and  Mnd- 
ing  are  in  a  style  of  nearness  corresponding  with  tbe  pre. 
sent  highly  improved  stote  of  Uie  ait.  The  whole  is  com- 
prised in  a  neat  48mo.  volume  of  about  560  pages,  and 
may  Justiy  be  considered  the  nealeet,  eheapetl  and  most 
eonweideat  edition  /of  thin  excellent  work  that  has  ever 
been  iasned  from  the  press  in  this  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  diat  these  will  be  sufficient  induce- 
ments Ibr  all  to  supiriy  themselves  with  the  work,  pro- 
nounced by  Fontanelle,  the  best  that  ever  came  from  tbe 
pen  of  man,  tiie  Bible  being  of  divine  origin. 
Another  edition,  sup.  royal  aSrao.  with  Reflections,  fce. 

fine  paper,» sheep. ..f.. flO 

The  same flnepepeMoan 75 

z.gt.  1  50 
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"    Turkeys 

A  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  AUTHORI 
CHURCH,  held  Mareb  1st,  1679,  betwee 
Bishop  of  Condom  (afterwards  or  M  eaqa] 
Calvinist  (Minister  at  Charenton.    8vo; 

APPLETON'S  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  tki 
nUTIRS,    4ND   RESOURCES   or  ti 


>OCTRfNE8, 

-    -^CATHOLIC 

RELIGION i9mo.  dotii  or  aheep  75 
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THE  LITTLS  GARDEN  OF  ROBES  and  VALLKt 

OF  LILIES.    Now  finf  correcUy  translated  Troni  the 

f  original  Latin  of  Thomas  a  Keropts,  embellished  with 

a  fine  steel  &i(raving  of  the  Nativity.. .3!imo.  cl.  gt  95 

Tliesame... emboaaed  clotb|  gilt  edges....  38 

«       M    roan,  stamped  sides. ^50 

M       tt    imitation  Turkey,  gilt  edges  75 

«       I*   Turkey  moroccoi  sop.  eztrs  1  00 

Of  tlie  many  admirable  works  written  by  the  celebrated 
Mitbor,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  useftil,  as  it  is 
unquestionably  the  most  practical.  With  a  noble  sublim- 
ity in  its  devotion,  and  an  affecting  unction  in  lis  piety,  it 
unites  a  charming  attraction  in  its  style,  and  a  beautiful 
■impiicity  in  its  details,  equally  adapted  to  every  sex,  age, 
■late,  or  condition  of  life,  interior  or  exterior.  It  sboolo 
Ibrm  an  indispensable  companion  to  all  prayer  books, 
whether  in  the  retirement  or  the  doaet  or  the  worship  or 
tiia  church. 

PRIMACY  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  SEE  VINDICATED. 
.  By  Bishop  Kenrick,  of  Phila...8vo.  cloth  or  sheep  1  50 
I  Dr.  Kenrick  has  happily  adapted  this  work  to  the  peea- 
liar  wants  of  our  country,  introducing  into  it  the  exam- 
amination  of  all  questions  raised  amongst  us,  relative  to 
the  holy  see,  and  Aimishing  in  regard  to  all  an  amounC 
€f  inlbrmation  which  must  prove  eminently  satisftciory  to 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic,  as  being  of  the  utmost  prae- 
lical  utUitF. 

rHB  STUDENT  OF  BLEVTHEIM  FOBEST,  or  Hie 
TmiALs  or  ▲  Corvskt.  By  Mrs*  Doraey.  SEhno.  cloth  SO 

The  same giltedces..  08 

The  dlstingoished  reputation  already  acquired  by  the 
■ocomplished  authoress  of  this  productioQ,  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  success  which  has  crowned  her  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Caiholie  literature.  This  highly  interesting  tale 
idmrnds  with  instructive  and  interesting  incidents,  which 
are  set  off  with  omamenis  of  atyle  that  cannot  fhfl  to 
please. 

a  This  volume  to  enriched  with  a  fine  ateel  Engravinff. 
is  printed  and  bound  in  the  neatest  manner,  and  is  well 
adapted  as  a  most  nseftil  and  appropriate  present  at  any 
■eaaon,  as  being  equally  useAil  and  intereatiog  lo  tha 
adult  as  well  as  to  the  youthAil  reader. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 
ByChas.Batler.Esq. ISbo.  clolh  fiO 

CONCILIA  PROVINCIALIA.  BALTtHomi  ■abita  am 
AMMO  18B8,  oaque  ad  annum  IMO.  1  voL  8vo.  bds.  1  00 

CONCILIUM  PROVINCIALE  BALTiMoiaiiaB  amMTCM. 

^  hahitnm  anno  1643,  (to  correspond) 95 

The  sane,  with  ConcUlnm  Provinciale  Baltimorease 

Qnintnmynabitam  anno  1843,  aided 1  95 

Tlieaame roan,  gilt 9  00 

**       **   Turkey  moioeco^  super  extra  9  50 

COMPENDIUM  RTTUALIS  BOMANI,  ad  nsura  Dies- 
cesum  Provincia  Baltimorensis  Jussu  Concilii  Provln- 
daUs  Baldmorensis  iU,  approbante  88.  D.  N.  Gregorio 
PP.  XVI.  editum.  aheei^  rolled  edges,  rained  bands  1  00 

The  fame roan,  gilt  edge 1  SO 

"      «    Turkey  mor.  sup.  ex.  9  SO 

EZCERPTA  EX  BITUALI  ROMANO  pre  admiatotra- 
tione  Saeramentoram.  ad  Commodiorem  Misslanarlo- 
nuB  DfcBoesom  Provinda  B^tlmorensis  osnm,  juxta 
Deeretam  Concilii  Baltimoren.  lii.  approbante  S8.  D. 

N.  Orefoiio  PP.  XYI 1  vol.  9Bmo.  roan  60 

Thaaame roan,  gilt  edges 75 

<■       **   Turk.  mor.  sap.  ex.  1  96 

(ns  BbgMdk  iVflysrt  Aovf  teM  stfdsd  te  sua  JUiiial.) 

the  abovo  works  (frimiti  Ay  ordar  •/  IA«  Pratiinelmi 
OmmOi)  are  add  at  very  low  prices,  tha  style  in  which 
they  are  gotten  up  and  the  limited  aalea  taken  Into  eon- 
aideratioD.  Tbey  are  well  printed  on  flue  paper,  and  may 
each  be  had  in  a  variety  ofnindings. 

A  HISTOBY  OF  THE  LIFE,  WEITINOS,  AND  DOC- 
TBINES  OF  JOHN  CALvIN.  Translated  from  the 
rrench  of  J.  M.  V.  Andin,  Knight,  Member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Lyons,  ae.  lie    By  Rev.  J.  McGill.    A  neat 

8vo.  volume  of  SOOpagea 9  00 

In  this  production,  the  reverend  translator  has  been 
ringttlarly  nappy  in  prraerving  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
and  presenting.  In  an  En^ish  dress,  a  work  of  the  liveliest 
and  roo0t  interesting  character,  ana  one  which  cannot  fUl 
to  delight  wtorever  It  is  read.  The  style  is  so  highly  dra- 
matic, and  ae  incidents  so  vividly  portrayed,  that  it  is 
diflieult  to  la|^e  work  aside  when  once  it  Is  commenced. 
The  indusuBand  researeh  expended  on  thia  literary 
kbor,  are  aaok  guaiantna  of  the  fidelity  and  accniacy  of 


MOOSE'S  TRAVELS  OF  AN  IRISH  OENTLEMAlf 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION.    ISino.  fUl  boosd. 

oioih,  with  a  neat  and  appro|iriaie  stamp. 75 

TliiB  standard  work  is  well  known  in  the  Catiiolio 
world,  as  combining  more  of  wit,  style,  various  and  b^»pj 
iUustrelion,  interest  of  narrative,  and  withal,  a  greater 
store  of  learning  than  most  oontroveiaial  works  of  iIm 


SPIRITUAL  MAXIMS  OF  ST.  VINCENT  OF  PAUL, 
Founder  of  the  CongregatioQ  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mia- 
aion,  and  of  the  Older  of  the  Biatera  of  Charity.  Ar> 
ran^  fbr  every  day  in  the  year,  by  a  deifyaian. 

Improved  edition SSmo.  (kncy  paper 13 

The  aame .....fiuicy  eloil^   stamped  19 

«       «    aheep 95 

«       «    clotb,gilte^ 38 

«Thto  Interesting  little  work  has  been  received  with 
sneb  great  Ibvor  by  the  Catholics  of  this  coootry,  that  it 
has  already,  in  the  courae  of  Utile  more  ffaui  a  year,  gooe 
throu^  three  editiona.  The  name  of  St.  Vincent  da 
Paul  IB  associated  with  ao  manv  brilliant  clianues ;  the 
results  of  his  plUlanthropy  so  wide  spread,  and  so  sensi- 
bly fbtt,  that  it  would  be  siraiixe  did  we  not  experience 
an  edhieat  desire  to  read  whtitever  may  have  beey  Ih»- 
queathed  us  bv  so  pure  a  mind.  This  tittle  bonk  of 
maxims  abounds  in  evidences  of  the  author's  goodncsa 
and  wisdom.  We  wish  every  man  would  study  it,  aod 
goven  himself  by  its  lessens.*'-~U.  S.  C  Mag. 

BISHOP  ENOLANET  ON  SLAVERY.— iXtsitofOe late 
JWiAopEhgiond  to  tiks  Hmi.  JoAii  Pbrs^  on  the  suiyc«t 
of  Domestic  Slavery;  to  which  are  |n«fixcd  eopiea, 
in  Latin  and  English,  of  the  Pqpe^  Apoetolie  Letter 
concerning  the  Afrlevi  Slave  Trade.  With  some 
latroductoiy  Remarks,  lie.  lie.   Bv  William  Geona 

,  Read,  Esq.    1vol.  8vo.. lancy  paper.....  SB 

The  aame fbtl  bound,  doth  50 

The  name  of  the  gMled  and  lamented  author  of  these 

Letten,  ia  a  sure  guarantse  of  their  distinguished  merit. 

The  numerous  discussions  and  misanderstandinp  cod- 

stantly  arislag  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  render  these 

fetten  peculiwly  interesting  to  all  ^ 


A  SHORT  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ART  OF  SING. 
IN6,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Learners.  Bj 
Rev.  J.  HoMiier fkncy  puper  la 

D.  8.  CATHOLIC  MAQAZTNB  AND  MONTHLY 
«  REVIEW,  fiv  ieCM-6-«»  ftiUbd.  rii.  or  cL  per  vol.3  » 
Tbb  Uritbd  Btatbs  Catbouo  MAOASina  abb 
MoMTBLT  Ravuw  ia  a  Jooraal  devoted  to  AsNgiaa,  Pkt- 
laMpAy  and  GeiMral  Xtfsralais.    Its  coatenti  i  iinslat  of 


CamoAL  RaviBWs  of  the  Biore  important  pnhllfattOBa 
iMung  ftOBi  ttia  press,  DooTBiBAb  EzFoamom,  Nab- 
BATIVB8  from  Bettrntamtal  JEH$toryy  and  especiaRy  iLure- 
TEATioaa  of  the  lUHglom  Jbmak  of  our  owm  isiliyg 
iMaraocTrvB  Taucb  ;  Fobtet  :  to  arhidi  are  added  a  SBai- 
«Mry  of  EbcMMtfcdtinlcttfgsiios,  embracing  a  Ktend  of 
Mttniagn  and  Dsattt,  LttUn  €f  Cbrrstaeadfrwfi,  fe.  Tba 
OaioiNAL  ABTiCLBa,  wHek  form  Iktmlmtipal  mart  •/  tte 
eontend.  are  fturnished  by  some  of  tk*  mott  AMi^aMaf 
writer*  la  f*«  eoimlvy.  Each  volame  ia  illostrated  with 
Aas  sIssI  Ebigraeings  of  some  of  Oe  most  cmiaeat 
Divines.  Views  of  Charehea,  8m.;  together  with  Mwieal 
Comfotmom  qf  mtrUt  tomuiMBg  a  vdOBM  of  ataoBi 
700  pages,  Ovo.  pdnted  and  booad  in  the  Baatost  bmm- 
ner— «ul  may  with  confidence  be  reeomwaaded  aa  o«a 
of  the  moat  usefUl  and  intareatiBg  Tnlnmw  that  cbb  ba 
placed  in  any  library. 

i  The  dlBUngttished  flivor  extended  to  fMa  work,  Ib  Hm 
onanlmoas  recommendation  of  the  Moot  Bev.  Arehbiahop 
and  of  all  the  Right  Rev.  Bishopa  of  the  United  Statea 
aaaembled  at  the  last  Provincial  Coaneil,  tofedier  wtth 
the  many  flattering  commendadona  f^om  the  CBtbolie 
press  of  thia  coantry,  la  the  best  evidence  of  its  aierit. 

THE  ROSARY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 
9Bmo.  paper 6 

THE  GOLDEN  BOOK,  or  HUMILITY  IN  PRACTICE. 

New  edition aSmo.  flmcy  paper,  gilt  edge  19 

Same,  sup.  roval  3Bmo.  very  neat,  ftney  pap.  gt  ed.  0 
«  The  pioua  Caitholie,  who  aims  at  a  continual  prngieja 
in  the  way  of  Christian  perlbction,  wlU  cordially  wHcoow 
the  appearance  of  this  little  volume.  Though  of  small 
oompaaa.  it  embraces  the  practice  of  all  vlrtoea.  The 
elegance  which  charaeterixea  its  typographical  oxeeatioa 
makes  it  a  beautiftil  gem,  and  cannot  fhu  to  aeeure  it  aa 
extensive  patronage."— U.  8.  C.  Ma§. 

A  BRIEF  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CEREMONIES 

«  OF  THE  MASS 39nio.  fkney  paper  • 

'  This  brief  but  Ihitliftil  exposition  of  the  Ceremonies  of 
the  BfasB,  is  gnuen  up  in  a  style  of  neatness  and  ebeapBesa 
thatalMMld  fiiduoa  afnyCaihoitotepoaaeaiaccfyef  It. 


